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Don't  worry  during  1904 
About  the  Drawing  Lessons 
Try  the  AUGSBURG  SYSTEM 

You  will  never  again  have  to  complain 
of  the  children's  lack  of  interest. 


FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

We  advise  the  use  of  the  "Augsburg  Shorter  Course  "  in 
rural  schools,  or  schools  of  mixed  grades,  or  in  small  graded 
schools,  where  but  little  time  can  be  given.  This  course 
furnishes  the  minimum  amount  of  work  and  is  carefully 
graded. 

In  installing  the  "  Shorter  Course,"  if  the  pupils  have 
never  studied  drawing  systematically,  the  author  advises  first 
placing  Tablet  No.  i  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  in  the  first, 
second,  and  third  years,  and  Tablet  No,  4  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years, 
then  gradually  grade  the  work  until  the  pupils  are  working 
in  the  exercise  tablet  corresponding  to  their  school  year. 

FOR  CITY  SCHOOLS 

We  advise  the  use  of  the  "  Standard  Course  '*  in  graded 
schools  having  a  supervisor  of  drawing,  or  where  from  one  to 
one  and  one-half  hours*  time  per  week  is  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  "Standard  Course"  furnishes  the  maximum  amount 
of  work  and  is  carefully  iiraded. 

FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

In  installing  the  ^*  Standard  Course,"  if  the  pupils  have 

Manual  I.  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  in 
never   Studied   drawing   systematicafly,    the  author  advises     the  first,  second,  and  third  grades. 

placing  Tablet  No.  i   in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  in  the  first,  ^^^^  „  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  leachers  in  the 

second,  and  third  grades,  and  Tablet  No.  5  in'the  hands  of     fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 

the  pupils  of   the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and   eighth  Manual  III.  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  in 

grades,  then  gradually  grade  the  work  until  the  pupils  are    '  ^^^  ^^^'^^^^  ^^^^>  ""^^^^  ^^^^"^^'  ^^^  ^^«^^^  S'^^^^'  '"^  ^^^^^'^ 

using  the  "Standard"  Course.     Manual  III.  may  be  dis- 


SHORTER  COURSE 

Tablet  No.  i ,  lor  the  first  year. 
Tablet  No.  2,  for  the  second  year. 
Tablet  No.  3,  for  the  third  year. 
Tablet  No.  4,  for  the  fourth 'y^ar. 
Tablet  No.  5,  for  the  fifth  year. 
Tablet  No.  6,  for  the  sixth  year. 
Tablet  No.  7,  for  the  seventh  year. 
Tablet  No.  8.  for  the  eighth  year. 

STANDARD  COURSE 

Tablet  No.     i,  for  1st  half  of  second  year. 
Tablet  No.    3,  for  ist  half  of  third  year. 
Tablet  No.     5,  lor  ist  half  of  fourth  year. 
Tablet  No.     7,  for  ist  half  of  fifth  year. 
Tablet  No.    9,  (or  isi  half  of  sixth  year. 
Tablet  No.  it,  for  ist  half  of  seventh  year. 
Tablet  No.    2,  for  2hd  half  of  second  year. 
Tablet  No.    4,  for  2nd  half  of  third  year. 
Tablet  No.    6,  for  2nd  half  of  fourth  year. 
Tablet  No.    8,  for  2 rid  half  of  fifth  year. 
Tablet  No.  10,  for  2nd  half  of  sixth  year. 
Tablet  No.  12,  for  2nd  half  of  seventh  year. 


working  in  the  exercise  tablets  corresponding  to  their  school 
year. 

In    using  the  Pupils'  Practice  Tablets,  either  of   the 
"  Standard  "  or  "  Shorter  "  Courses,  the  time  usually  taken 


pensed  with  in  schools  using,  the  "Shorter  "  Course,  as  the 
Pupils'  Practice  Tablets  are  based  on  Manuals'I.  and  II., 
but  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  third  Manual  in  the 
teachers*  hands,  and  we  strongly  advise  that  at  least  a  few 
copies  be  placed  where  the  teachers  of  all  grades  may  have 


in  passing  the  drawing  paper  is  saved,  as  the  practice  paper  access  to  them. 

is  contained  in  the  tablets.     Another  advantage  is  that  the  p^j^^  ^f  p.^.^j^^  tablets,  either  course.  Retail,  15  cents 

tablet  is  so  arranged  that  the  pupils  cannot  skip  around  the  each  ;  Wholesale,  per  dozen,  $1.50. 

tablet,  or  work  ahead  of  the  lesson.  Manuals  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  each,  75  cents. 
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"STANDARD"  WATER  COLORS 


'  Made  in  accordance  with 

The  Bradley  System  of  Six 
Standard  Spectrum  Colors 

THREE  FORMS:    DRY,  SEMI-MOIST,  AND  MOIST 

HERE  ARE  A  FEW  NUMBERS 

SEND   FOR  A  FULL  PRICE  LIST  OF  COLOR   MATERIAL 


Price 
Box  No.  A  1.    A  large  decorated  box  containing  eight  pans  of  semi-moisit 
colors,  six  Standards,  Warm  Gray  and  Cool  Gray,  one  brush,  per 
bo*  • $0.25 

6.     A  decorated  box  containing  eight  dry  cake«,  six   Standards,  two 

Grays,  one  bmsh,  per  box .35 

8.  Same  as  above,  Red,  titro  Yellows,  and  Blue,  two  brusheH,  per  box,       .20 

9.  Nine  tubes  moist  colors  in  paper  box.  Six  Standards,  Warm  Gray, 
Cool  Gray,  and  Black,  per  set .go 

zo.  Photograph  Colors.  A  box  of  eight  colors,  the  six  Standards,  with 
a  Chinese  White  and  a  Brown,  with  one  brush.  These  colors  are 
expressly  prepared  lor  coloring  photographs,  half-tone  prints,  maps, 
«c 2- 


Price 
13.    A  large  enameled  box  containing  four  pans  of  semi-moist  colors. 
Red,  two  Yellows,  and  Blue,  one  brush.    These  colors  are  prepared 
for  those  who  wish  a  semi-moist  three  color  outfit.    The  colors  are 
same  as  those  in  the  cakes  of  No.  8.     Per  box $0.70 

High  School  Color  Box.  This  box,  which  is  3  x  8  z-3  inches  in  size,  con- 
tains fourteen  whole  pans  ot  semi-moist  colors  and  two  brushes,  No. 
4  and  No.  7,  with  long  wooden  handles.  The  coiwr  contains  six 
compartments  for  mixing  the  paint.     14  colors.     Pnce       .        .        .       '75 

Little  Artist's  Complete  Outfit,  comprising  a  Mixing  Palette,  with  its 
seven  compartments  filled  with  semi-moist  colors  and  a  brush,  the 
whole  inclosed  in  a  strong  caxdboard  case,  each 15 

Postage       .03 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO,,  Springfield,  Mass, 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANdSCX) 

Kindergarten  Review  is  only  $1.00  a  Year.     Send  for  Sample  Copy 


IMPORTANT 

NEH' TEACHERS' 
BOOKS 

Education  Through  Nature.  By 
John  P.  Munson,  Ph.D.  This  work  con- 
tains complete  and  clear  directions  for 
the  guidance  of  teachers  in  nature  study. 
Cloth,  i2ino.  Price,  ;t  1.2 5,  net;  post- 
age, 10  cents. 

Art  of  Class  Management  and 
Discipline.  By  Joseph  S.  Taylor,  Pd.D. 
This  book  treats  in  detail  all  the  prob- 
lems of  government  and  management 
that  confront  the  teacher.  Price,  80 
cents,  net;  postage,  10  cents. 

Practical  and  Artistic  Basketry. 
An  invaluable  new  work  by  Laura  Rol- 
lins Tinsley.    The  first  book  published 
on  Basketry  designed  expressly  for  teachers  and  schools. 
Price,  {i.oo,  net;  postage,  10  cents. 

How  to  Teach  Nature  Study.  By  Amos  M.  Kel- 
logg. The  most  helpful  small  book  on  nature  study  written 
in  recent  years.     Price,  25  cents. 

Kellogg's  Blackboard  Designs.  A  collection  of 
some  seventy  exquisite  designs,  drawn  by  Miss  Margaret 
E.  Webb.     Price,  50  cents. 


SPECIAL  DAY 


KeUogg*8  New  Year  and  Midwinter  Exer- 
cise. Recitations,  Quotations,  Authun'  Birth- 
days, and  rrograms.  Appropriate  for  winter, 
for  all  grades.     Price,  25  cents. 

Kellogg's  New  Year's  Reception.  Musi- 
cal pri>gram  for  primary  classes.  Principal 
characters  are  Old  Year,  Kcw  Year,  Twelve 
Months.     Price,  15  cents. 

Kellogg's  How  to  Celebrate  Washington's 
Birthday.  Patriotic  Exercises,  Declamations, 
Recitations,  Drills,  Quotations,  for  all  grades. 
Suggestions  are  given  for  the  most  eflfective  use 
of  each  exercise.  Also  music.  Best  collection 
for  this  purpose  and  all  patriotic  occasions. 
Price,  25  cents. 

Kellogg's  Patriotic  Quotations  Relating 
to  American  History.  Only  book  of  the  kind. 
Teach  your  pupils  the  great  utterances  of  patri- 
otic Americans.     Price,  25  cents. 

Kellogg's  New  Fancy  Drills  and  Marches. 
Most  popular  book  of  its  kind  for  school  use  ever 
issued.  Motion  Songs  and  Action  Pieces,  for  Arbor  Day,  Christmas, 
Memorial  Dav,  Closing  Day,  and  all  other  school  occasions.  Covers 
all  grades.     Fully  illustrated.     Price,  25  cents. 

Kellogg's  Lincoln  the  Patriot.  A  Program  for  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day, or  other  patriotic  occasions.  The  whole  school  may  be  included 
in  various  parts  of  the  program.    Price,  15  cents. 

Kellogg's  Flag  Day  in  the  School-Room.  A  collection  for 
Flag  Day  or  Washington's  Birthday.  Son^,  Recitations  with  Music, 
Flag  Drill,  Hag  Play,  Flag  Salutes,  Action  Verses,  etc.    Price,  15  cents. 


TIMELY    BLACKBOARD    STENCILS 

SPECIAL  PATRIOTIC  SET  — 5  Mottoes  in  Old  English  Text,  24x36  inches.     10  cents  each;  the  set  (40  cents)  as  follows; 
152    The  Father  of  His  Country.        153     George  Washington,  1 732-1799.        154     First  in  War,  First  in  Peace,  First  in  the  Hearts  of  His 
Countrymen.         155     Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Continental  Army.         156     First  President  of  the  United  States. 
Send  for  our  complete  Stencil  List,  and  also  our  list  of  Life  Size  Craycn  Portraits  of  Famous  Men.     Both  mailed  free. 
Kellogg's  Teachers'  Catalog,  just  revised,  and  Kellogg's  New  Entertainment  Catalog  mailed  upon  application. 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  WAI^^":  61  EasTNinth  Street,  New  York 
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KEEP  ON  FILE 

Graded  List  of  Books  for  Primary  Schools 

(Continued  from  November,  Pages  420  and  421) 


THIRD    YEAR 

Xtteraturc 

Sprague  Classic  Readers.     Book  Three 

Folly  illufttrated.     i6o  pp. 

The  unusually  careful  grading  of  Books  One  and  Two  is  con- 
tinued in  Book  Three.  The  practical  suggestions  and  the 
specific  directions  of  the  preface  are  of  the  highest  value. 
The  subject  matter  has  increased  literary  value  and  is  design- 
edly preparatory  to  the  apprehension  and  enjoyment  of  the 
best  literature. 

Boards x 

Qoth 


•35 


CarrolVs  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land*     3-4 

Tenniel's  fine  illustrations.     197  pages. 

One  could  not  well  desire  a  more  attractive  and  appropriate 
setting  of  a  famous  classic  for  a  supplementary  reading  book 
than  is  given  in  this  edition  of  Alice's  Adventures.  The  print 
is  large  and  clear,  the  illustrations  full  of  life,  the  volume  con- 
venient in  size,  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Boards 

Ooth 


.40 
.50 


Pratt's  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.     VoL  L 
2-3 

lUuitrated.     144  pp.     . 

Carefully  edited  and  adapted  to  second  and  third  year  grades 
by  Dr.  Pratt,  who  is  always  so  successful  in  catering  to  the 
pro6t  and  enjoyment  of  the  young. 

Boards 40 

Ck)th 50 

Godolphtn's    Swiss    Family    Robinson. 
3-4 

Illustrated.     176  pp.     Large  type. 

While  all  the  interest  and  connection  of  the  original  narrative 
is  retsdned,  it  is  so  modified  and  arranged  as  to  be  easily  read 
and  appreciated  by  children  still  in  the  primary  grades. 

Boards    .    .    .    .    ; .40 

Cloth 50 

Carroll's  Through  the  Looking-Glass  and 
What  Alice  Found  There.    3-4 

^   Tenniel's  illustrations.    321  pp. 

The  companion  to  Alice's  Adventures,  and  quite  as  fascinating 
to  children.  The  publishers  have  spared  no  pains  to  make 
this  volume  as  attractive  and  acceptable  to  teacher  and  pupil 
as  the  other. 


Boards 
Goth 


•40 
.50 


THIRD    YEAR 

Xtteraturc — continued 

"Beckwith's  In  Mythland.     VoL  E. 

Fully  illustrated.  199  pp. 
More  of  those  captivating  tales,  with  some  of  the  heroes  met 
before  in  Vol.  I.,  told  in  the  same  happy  way,  but  in  a  style 
adapted  to  the  advanced  ability  of  the  readers  of  the  third 
year.  The  stories,  too,  are  of  a  somewhat  higher  grade.  The 
pictures,  full  of  meaning,  form  a  kind  of  running  comment  to 
the  printed  page. 

Boards 30 

Qoth .40 

Mulock's  The,  Little  Lame  Prince.     3-4 

Illustrated.  i88  pp. 
Gifted  Miss  Mulock  awakens  a  world  of  interest  and  sympathy 
in  the  hearts  of  the  dear  children,  as  she  details  the  wondrous 
story  of  the  most  beautiful  Prince  who  came  at  last  to  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Nomansland.  What  the  little  old  woman, 
clothed  in  gray,  did  for  the  Little  Lame  Prince,  what  an 
excellent  King  he  became,  let  the  children  read  and  they  will 
know,  and  learn  also  "  One  cannot  make  one's  self,  but  can 
help  a  little  in  the  making  of  somebody  else." 

Boards x 

Cloth 25 

Ramie's  A  Dog  of  Flanders.     3-4 

Illustrated.  77  pp. 
One  of  the  choicest  supplementary  readers.  It  engages  at 
once  the  interest  of  the  little  reader,  who  lives  with  the 
beautiful,  struggling,  orphan  l-lemish  boy,  and  plays  and  toils 
with  the  noble  dog  Petrasche.  Unconsciously  be  draws  from 
the  story  lessons  in  morals,  pure  and  permanent.  Ouida  has 
a  genius  for  writing  books  for  children. 

Boards 30 

Cloth 40 

The  Child  of  Urbino;  or  The  Story  of 
Raphael 

Many  full-page  illustrations.    64  pages. 
The  wonderful,  generous-hearted  boy- painter  of  nine  yean  is 
presented,  in  this  exquisite  narrative,  with  a  setting  that  wiU 
euhrine  him  in  the  hearts  at  children.    The  volume  is  an 
appropriately  beautiful  one,  in  binding,  print  aiid  illustrations. 

Boards x 

Qoth y> 

Waterman  s  Graded  Memory  Selections^ 

Arranged  carefully  in  eight  grades.     190  pages. 
Each  selection  a  whole  poem  or  a  quotation  sufficiently  long 
to  give  a  complete  mental  picture.    ''Should  be  in   every 
pupil*s  hands." — Professor  Eggtnherger,  New  York, 

Boards x 

Goth 25 
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NOTES 

—Mr.  Francis  Edward  Howard,  whose 
soDg  method  of  teaching  music  in  schools 
has  attracted  snch  universal  attention » is  a 
New  Englander,  having  been  bom  at  Thet- 
ford,  Vermont.    After  fitting  for  college  at 
Kimball  Union  Academy,   Meriden,    New 
Hampshire,  and  partially  completing  a  col- 
lege coarse,  be  began  the  study  of  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  New  Hampshire 
bar  in  1879.    He  never  practiced,  however, 
bat  after  a  period  spent  In  travel  and  study, 
be  began  teaching  music   in    the   public 
schools.    In  1895  he  published  the  **  Child 
Voice  in  Singing,"  which  has  been  accepted 
In  both  England  and  America  as  a  standard 
book.    During  the  last  five  years,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  regular  duties,  he  has  been 
engaged  upon  the  ^^Novello  Music  Course.^ 
He  ha^  attempted  In  these  books  to  give  to 
the  pupils  of  our  schools  interesting  music 
from  many  sources.    So  thoy  are  rich  In 
folksongs  of  various  nations,  and  in  selec- 
tions from  classic  and  modern  composers. 
This  music  is  graded  so  skilfully  and  with 
80  much  practical  knowledge  that   sight 
singing  day  by  day  Is  possible.    No  cut  and 
dried  method  Is  attached  to   the  music, 
although  Mr.  Howard  has  worked  out  what 
is  called  the  ^*  song  method  "  of  sight  sing- 
ing.   The  principle  upon  which  it  is  based 
is,  that  In  sight  singing  the  same  faculties 
of  the  child  must  be  aroused  and  kept 
active  that  are  appealed  to  In  song  singing 
or  any  other  form  of  real  music.     At  pres- 
ent  Mr.    Howard    is    Supervisor  of   the 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,'  schools,  and  choirmas- 
ter of  St.  John*s  Church  of  the  same  place. 
He  stands,  both  in  his  writings  and  in  his 
teachings,  for  the  best  in  educational  and 
musical  matters.    Any  of  Mr.  Howard's 
compilations  will  no  doubt  be  furnished 
to  interested  persons  by  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.,  21  East  17th 
Street,  New  York,  for  examination,  upon 
request.  * 

Thb  Story  of  Enid  thb  Good.  By 
Sara  D  Jenkins.  Boston,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, San  Francisco :  Educational  PuhlUhr 
ing  Co, 

The  story  of  '^  Enid  the  Good,"  is  one  of 
the  sweetest  of  all  the  ^*  Idylls  of  the 
King,**  and  in  this  prose  version  the  tale 
loses  none  of  its  charm.  It  is  very  simply 
and  gracefully  told,  and  enough  of  the 
poetry  is  Interwoven  to  give  a  taste  of  the 
original.  The  book  has  been  prepared  for 
children  of  the  seventh  grade,  and  will 
prove  an  ideal  supplementary  reader.  Its 
appearance  is  as  attractive  as  its  contents, 
and  there  is  a  full  page  reproduction  of 
one  of  Dora's  pictures  as  frontispiece. 

CiCBRO,  The  Tuscuuln  Disputations, 
Book  One,  and  the  Somnium  Scifionis. 
fidited  by  Frank  Ernest  Rock  wood.  Bos- 
ton :  Ginn  Si  Co. 

These  two  works  of  Cicero,  the  one,  In 
which  he  shows  that  death  Is  not  an  evil, 
and  the  other,  in  which  he  reveals  the 
character  of  the  life  after  death,  deserve 
to  be  much  more  widely  read  by  American 
students,  and  this  excellent  edition  of  the 
tnts  might  well  find  a  place  among  the 
Latin  commonly  read  in  our  colleges. 


SGHOOL-ROOIM  HELPS 


FOR 


JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY 


JAN.  6.     BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 

Read  Story  of  Franklin,  No.  29  Five  Cent 
Classic. 

Also,  Autobiography  of  Franklin,  ID 
cents. 

Get  Blackboard  Stencil  of  Franklin,  5 
cents. 

JAN.  6.    JOAN  OF  ARC. 

Bead  Joan  of  Arc,   No.  193  Five  Cent 
Classic. 
Get  Stencil  of  Joan  of  Arc,  5  cents. 

JAN.  7.    GENERAL  PUTNAM. 

Read  Story  of  Putnam,  No.  26  Five  Cent 
Classic. 
Get  Stencil  of  •*  Minute  Men.** 

JAN.  12.     TENNYSDN. 

Read  Enoch  Arden,  No.  10  Five  Cent 
Classic. 

Get  Blackboard  Stencil  of  Tennyson,  10 
cents. 

JAN.  18.    WEBSTER. 

Read  Story  of  Webster,  No.  30  Five 
Cent  Classic. 

Also,  from  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Ora- 
ons.    Ten  Cent  Classic. 

Get  Stencil  of  Webster,  5  cents. 

JAN.  19.    JAMES  WATT. 

Read  Story  of  James  Watt,  No.  64  Five 
Cent  Classic. 
Get  Stencil  of  Locomotive,  5  cents. 

JAN.  21.     FREMONT. 

Read  Story  of  Fremont  and  Carson,  No. 
100  Five  Cent  Classic. 

JAN.  27.    MOZART. 

Read  Story  of  Mozart,  10  cents. 
Get  Stencil  of  Mozart,  5  cents. 

FEB.  7.    CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Read  Story  of  Dickens,  No.  147  Five 
Cent  Classic. 

Read  from  Little  Nell,  40  cents. 

Christmas  Carol,  10  cents. 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  10  cents. 

Get  Blackboard  Stencils  of  Dickens,  5 
cents;  Little  Nell,  5  cents. 

FEB.  11.    THOMAS  A.  EDISON. 

Read  Story  of  Edison,  No.  60  Five  Cent 
Classic. 

FEB.  11.    DANIEL  BOONE. 

Read  Story  of  Boone,  No.  98  Five  Cent 
Classic. 

FEB.  12.    ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Read  Story  of  Lincoln,  No.  31  Five  Cent 
Classic. 

Read  from  Speeches  of  Lincoln,  No.  142 
Five  Cent  Classic. 


Get  Stencils  of  Lincoln,  5  cents;  Log 
Cabin,  10  cents;  Lincoln's  Boyhood,  10 
cents,  Statue  of  Lincoln,  10  cents. 

Lincoln  the  Rallsplitter,  10  cents. 

Also,  Large  Stencil  of  Lincoln,  15  cents. 

FEB.  22.    WASHINGTON. 

Read  Story  of  Washington,  No.  28  Five 
Cent  Classic. 

Life  of  Washington,  No.  146  Five  Cent 
Classic. 

Washington's  Farewell  Address,  No.  66 
Five  Cent  Classic. 


Get  Blackboard  Stencil  of  Washington, 
5  cents. 
Washington  on  Horseback,  10  cents. 
Martha  Washington,  6  cents. 
Washington  Crossing  Delaware,  10  cents. 
Mount  Vernon,  10  cents. 
Capitol,  10  cents. 

Washington  and  His  Mother,  10  cents. 
Also,  Large  Stencil  of  Washington,  16  eta. 
Statue  of  Washington,  10  cents. 
American  Soldier,  10  cents. 
American  Sailor,  10  cents. 

FEB.  27.    LONGFELLOW. 

Read  Story  of  Longfellow,  No.  89  Five 
Cent  Classic. 

Selections  from  Longfellow,  Nos.  126 
and  126  Five  Cent  Classics. 

Evangeline,  6  cents  and  10  cents. 

Hiawatha.  10  cents. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  10  cents. 

Story  of  Hiawatha,  30  cents. 

Hiawatha  the  Indian,  30  cents. 


Get  Blackboard  Stencils  of  Longfellow, 
5  cents;  Puritan  Maiden,  10  cents;  May* 
flower,  10  cents. 

Longfellow's  Home,  10  ceut^i. 

Also,  Large  Stencil  of  Longfellow,  I5ct8. 

Portrait  of  Miles  Standish,  5  cents. 

Portrait  of  John  Alden,  5  cents. 

Portrait  of  PrisciUa,  6  cent8. 

Portrait  of  Rose  Standish,  5  cents. 

HIAWATHA  STENCILS. 

18  X  24  inches. 
Wigwam  HIawatlia 

Red  Deer  Minnehaha 

Hiawatha  in  Cradle     -Nokomis 
Forest  Scene,  24  x  36  inches 

^At  the  door  on  summer  evenlnfi." 
Hiawatha  Fishing,  24  x  36  inches. 
8  in  set.    Price,  50  cents. 


U.S.  Flag,  6  cents ;  U.  S.  Coat  of  Arms, 
10  cents.  Badge  of  G.  A.  R.,  10  cents. 
Large  Spread  Eagle  with  National  Em- 
blems, very  handsome,  24  x  36,  20  cents. 
Liberty  Bell,  6  cents. 
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THE   NATURAL 
FTJMBER  PRIMER 

By  DAVID  GIBBS,  S.B.  (Harvard) 
Price  '   '  '  25  Cents 


T  TNLIKE  all  other  books,  this  primer  teaches  the 
11  most  elementary  ideas  and  forms  of  number  and 
^■^  of  language,  at  the  same  time.  It  may  be  used 
either  with  or  independently  of  the  regular  reading 
primer.  As  a  Language  Primer  it  develops  a  practical 
vocabulary  and  the  power  of  reading  and  expression. 
As  a  Number  Primer  it  teaches  in  a  very  simple,  logi- 
cal way,  the  first  steps  in  number.  It  is  easy,  and 
appeals  to  the  natural  interest  of  the  child  in  counting, 
besides  being  adapted  to  his  various  capacities.  There 
are  abundant  illustrations  and  very  simple  drawings 
which  serve  as  models  for  the  child.  Each  new  term 
is  illustrated  and  introduced  in  script.  In  the  foot- 
notes are  helpful  suggestions  for  teachers,  outlining  the 
oral  work  and  blackboard  drill.  The  book  will  over- 
come many  difficulties  now  commonly  found  in  teach- 
ing this  subject  and  will  supplement  thoroughly  and 
satisfactorily  the  work  of  the  teacher. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York        Cincinnati        Chica^ro        Boston 
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HORSFORD'S 
ACID    PHOSPHATE 

Teaclicf*,  Students,  Oergvincti,  Accountants  nnd 
persons  of  intense  mental  contrctitra.ion,  c.n 
strengthen  thcin^hole  *;btem and incredsu their 
CBpacity  for  mental  aini  physical  labor  by  the 
use  of  Horsford  s  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  resta  and  atrengthena  the  tired  brain, 
dispels  ner70U3  headache  ftod  icduces  restful 
sleep  and  a  good  appetite* 

If  yfjitrdruf  Kiit  caia't  supply  you  wt  wi:i  sem!  smil  \  Wittk» 
^paul,  on  Ttctipt  of  25  cctiia.  Ri'mfokd  Chemical 
oitK^^  PrcwideiiceT  R»  I, 


\W. 


HOME  GEOGRAPHY 

FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES 

By  Prof.  HAROLD  V.  FAIRBANKS,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Used  in  Ten  Thousand  Schools 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  beautiful  illustrative 
material  in  the  book  and  with  the  author's  way  of  using 
it.  What  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  prac- 
tical test  of  the  value  of  the  book  is  the  fact  that  my 
twelve-year-old  boy  has  read  the  book  through  of  his 
own  accord  and  with  the  deepest  interest. 

J.  C.  Branner, 
Professor  of  Geology^  Stanford  University ^  Cal, 

BeautifuUy  Illustrated*    Goth,  60  cents 
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More  Horizon 

"  Why  isn't  Miss  P more  of  a  success  as  a  primary 

teacher?"  asked  a  warm  friend  of  the  lady.     **  She 
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graduated  from  one  of  the  best  normal  schools  in  the 
country,  went  back  again  as  teacher  in  the  same  school, 
and  left  there  a  bright  and  shining  star.  She  is  run- 
ning over  full  of  methods,  is  above  the  average  in 
originality,  conscientious  to  the  death,  and  really  likes 
children.  She  can  give  a  *  paper '  at  the  educational 
gatherings  full  of  *  How  to  Do.'  Yet,  her  principal 
always  speaks  guardedly  of  her,  and  she  doesn't  seem 
to  be  gaining  at  all  in  reputation.  She  is  no  more  of 
a  leader  than  she  was  ten  years  ago.  I  wonder  what 
the  matter  is." 

**Ask  her  principal  the  first  chance  you  get," 
answered  the  school  friend,  to  whom  this  conversation 
was  addressed.  "  He  is  a  bright  man,  and  a  *  square  * 
man,  and  if  he  really  thinks  you  are  a  wise  friend  of 
this  teacher,  he  will  tell  you,  but  an  outsider  couldn't 

Contents  ^'' " "'°'''^ "■°'" ^'"''' . 

EDITORIAL.:                                                                        pag«         ,,  Well,  did  you  get  your  courage  up  to  encounter 
MoreHoruon 7     that  principal  ?"  inquired  the  adviser  when  they  met, 

PEDAQOQICAL:  later 

How  Truth  is  Sacrificed W.  B.  Watt    .8  ^^  ^         j     ,.,  ,, 

SCHOOLROOM:  ..  ^^at  did  he  say?  " 

&»,A;.h««ici„T.„a.„,-     ■  -^*'"^''""'-''      '         "Well,  he   gladly  acknowledged   all   her  teacher- 

(Stockton,  Cai.) Supt. J.  A.  Bmrr  .  ii     virtucs,  but  he  Said  shc  needed  more  horizon." 

SomeEvergfecn.   Hlustrated  page)  ....         OUve  M  Long    .    .3  "  Do  yOU  knOW  what  he  mcaut  by  that?  " 

A  Creed  for  the  Kew  Year  ....  —Edwin  Oagood  Orover  .16  **  I  didn't  at  first,  but  I  askcd  him  again,  and  he 
S^r-J^^r"'*"'*:"'"  :  :  :  :  1:..S:?S'L'  :  ::  answered  very  candidly.  He  said  :<  She  doesn't  see 
Our  Fritnds  of  Field  and  Forest  V Qertnade  Moore  .  16     far  enough.     The  place  whcre  the  earth  and  sky  mcct 

Through  Highways  and  Across  Lou  V  .  .  Agnea  Vinton  Luther  .  18  in  her  mental  vision,  IS  tOO  cloSC.  She  is  shut  iu  by 
A  I^ea  for  Conunon  Politeness Lucy  K  Ha  ch    .xo  '..  ci^u  t,   %      *.     t.   \^         \\T'*.\^ 

Animal  Liie  in  the  Cold  sea«>n      ....     -NatnJs  caUndnr  .  ao  narrow  opinious.     She  has  no  mental  strctch.     With 

someBit^of  Exerciw! Bertha  B.  Buah  .  ax  all  this,  shc  is  complaccnt.     She   has  "arrived,"  to 

January  (Song and  Muric) )  oS!*w? wumot  '  »*  use  the  popular  exprcssion.' " 

Stories  of  the  Rhine  Country Alice  E  Allen  .  93         **  Well,  did  he  Say  how  she  ought  to  get  out  of  this 

How  the  Little  Bennetts  Played  American  History    V  D  rothy  Howe    .    94       narrOW  life  ?  " 

Snow  Crystals —Whem  First  H^e  Gc  to  School    ,95  ^,^j.         •        1      j  i_-  j.i-«         i«i       ^u    ^  j   i.  -j 

T,n«  Markers  at  the  Capitol    .     .     .  .     .    Alcyone  johnaon  .  95         '*  Ycs,  I  asked  him  Something  like  that,  and  he  said : 

A  Kew  Use  for  an  Old  Method  .     .     .v H.  M.  w.  .  96     *  She  doesn't  read,  unlcss  it  be  the  current  fiction  of 

Din-h's  Mishap Olive  E.  Thaller  .  96     the  day.     She  docsn't  keep  Step  with  progTcss  in  any 

PapterMachiMaps P.  May  Rogers    •    a?         ,.         ^/  cu      J  u  u         *.        \7  U 

Kitten's  Coasting  Party  (Illustration)     ....       Olive  M.  Long  .  97  dircction.     bfic  docsn  t  Teach  out.     Youncver  hear  a 

uitie  Housekeeper  Song        !  ol!rw.  wSLrt  '  »^  remark  from  her  bclow  the  surface.     She  can't  talk  five 

wbowaaDisdpUned Emily  Prdberger  .  98  miuutes  intelligently  on  any  subjcct  attracting  public 

The  Story  of  a  Sand  Pile A.  M.  .  99  attention.     She  doesn't  know  about  prominent  men 

^el^^B^n'"'"'^'"''^^                     :    ^"^^".^'''m  a  ;  3!  and  women,  nor  what  they  stand  for.     I'd  be  willing 

Primary  Language L.  Mabel  Preeae  .  33  to  pay  for  cvcry  ncwspapcr  shc  rcads  and  I  shouldn't 

w^r.:^'r":     :          :     :     ;    Ir^rKl^c™'^  :  ',:  be  any  poorer.     She  is  the  kind  of  teacher  that  gives 

Grandma's  puyhouse .    HUda  Richmond  .  34  the  name '' schoolma'm  '  to  tcachers  and  the  tonc  that 

TALKING  TOGETHER:  goes  wlth  it.     Such  tcachcrs  are  responsible  for  the 

Happy  New  Year,  etc 'The  Editor  .  36  oft-rcpcatcd  Statement,  "  PubHc  school  teachcrs  have 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING:  HO  culture."     I  always  Cringe  when  I  hear  it.     But 

American  History  Stories    IV Carrie  E.  Chandler    .    38       what  Can  WC  dO  ?       If    the    time  CVCr   COmCS  wheU    gCU- 

Littie  Folks  of  Far  Away  Lands  V     (Eskimo)    .  Lixxie  s.  whittum  .  49  cral  intelligence  and  personal  Cultivation  are  Considered 

ENTERTAINMENT:  requisitcs  foT  a  teachcT,  we  shall  not  have  to  hear  it, 

Soogs  and  Recitations Angelina  w.  Wray  .  46  but  I'm  afraid  it  wiU  not  come  in  my  day.     Too  bad  I 

BOOKS .     .  .  fD  ^  ^^^^  ^  could  make  teachers  see  what  a  peck-measure 
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life  does  to  their  work.     But  it  is  well  nigh  impossible. 
Blind  people  can  be  taught  to  see  about  as  easily.*  ** 

^*  Well,  did  you  catch  his  point  of  view?  " . 

'*  Y-e-s,  somewhat.  But  I  can't  see  why  we  should 
expect  bur  primary  teachers  to  have  such  extended 
knowledge.     They  don't  need  it  with  *  the  tots/  ** 

**  Do  you  mean  that  we  should  expect  less  of 
primary  teachers  than  those  of  higher  grades?  Why, 
man,  you  never  were  more  mistaken.  A  primary 
teacher  is  at  the  beginning  of  things.  She  should 
know  all  about  the  ways  as  they  open  farther  on.  She 
needs  to  know  the  latest  thought  on  every  subject  she 
takes  up.  She  would  present  the  work  differently  if 
she  did  ;  she  would  know  how  to  discriminate  between 
essentials  and  non-essentials,  and  would  strike  at  the 
root  of  things  instead  of  puttering  along  on  the  suiface. 
With  a  clear  understanding  of  the  beyond  of  her  work 
she  will  radiate  a  breacjth  that  the  little  folks  will  feel 
and  absorb  and  grow  under.  But  I  think  her  principal 
meant  more  than  her  technical  school  work  when  he 
said  she  needed  *  more  horizon.'  I  think  he  meant 
that  her  character  needed  breadth.  So  many  people, 
women  especially,  fence  themselves  in  and  live  a 
mechanical  life,  and  breathe  the  same  unoxygenated 
air  over  and  over  again,  till  they  become  mentally 
anaemic.  There  are  thousands  of  such  women  who  are 
correct  beyond  criticism  who  live  in  a  cramped  circle  all 
their  lives.  They  never  grow  into  companionship  with 
bright  minds,  and  they  smother  us  with  the  dead  air 
of  their  pent  up  lives.  Such  women  have  no  business 
to  become  teachers,  if  they  hold  a  dozen  diplomas." 

**  Well,  Vm  satisfied  if  the  teacher  of  my  children 
does  her  duty  by  them  without  dropping  a  plummet 
line  to  see  how  deep  she  is." 

"  *  Duty ! '     She  can't  do  her  duty  by  children  unless 
she  gives  them  the  very  best  at  her  command  —  the 
best  there  is.     Emerson  hits  it  exactly : 
" '  Day  by  day  for  her  darUngs 

To  ber  much  she  added  more  • 
In  her  hundred-gated  Thebes  ^ 

Every  chamber  was  a  door ; 
A  door  to  something  grander — 
Loftier  walls  and  vaster  floor.' 

"You  smile,  because  I,  a  man  of  affairs,  quote  Emer- 
son, but  he  touches  on  most  things  in  this  world. 
*  Hundred-gated ! '  That's  the  whol6  story.  A 
teacher  should  reach  out,  out,  and  up  for  'some- 
thing grander — loftier  walls  and  vaster  floor,"  all  the 
time,  and  push  back  every  boundary  that  threatens  to 
close  in  about  her.  Teachers  make  men  —  did  you 
know  it?  Doing  only  the  routine  work  of  the  grade 
is  mighty  thin  training  for  our  children.  I  want  my 
little  folks  inspired  to  see,  and  to  tAvtJt,  whether  they 
are  five  years  old  or  three  times  five.  A  broad 
teacher  gives  to  children  something  that  means  hunger 
for  breadth  in  every  direction,  as  they  grow  older. 
Nobody  can  tell  how  this  is  communicated  from  teacher 
to  pupils,  any  more  than  we  can  tell  how  we  get  im- 
pressions, but  we  do  get  them  and  they  shape  our  lives. 
Teachers,  parents,  everybody  who  has  to  do  with  chil- 
dren are  shaping  human  lives  every  hour.  It  is  incred- 
ible how  little  we  think  of  these  things,  when  they 
mean  so  much,  so  much." 


For  the  New  Year 
Oh,  my  dear  friends,  you  who  are  letting  miserable  mis- 
understandings run  on  from  year  to  year,  meaning  to  clear 
them  up  some  day  —  if  you  could  only  know  and  see  and 
feel  that  the  time  is  short,  how  it  would  break  the  spell  1 
How  you  would  go  instantly  and  do  the  thing  which  you 
might  never  have  another  chance  to  do. — Phillips  Brooks, 


How  the  Truth  is  Sacrificed 

W,   E.   Watt,  Ph.  D..  Principal  of  the  Graham  School,  Chicago. 

FROM  the  first  day  in  school  the  boy  is  made  to  know 
that  certain  things  he  says  are  not  right.     His  by- 
words, his  slang,  and   his  other  words  which  arc 
hardly  up  to  the  dignity  of  the  school,  he  has   to 
change*     He  finds  his  whole  vocabulary  so  defective  that 
he  soon  suspects  his  very  speech. 

When  he  gets  older  he  mingles  with  boys  who  have  with- 
stood the  criticisms  of  the  schools.  They  swear  and  indulge 
in  verbal  improprieties  which  are  a  revelation  to  him. 
Their  scorn  for  his  prudery  and  their  encouragement  when 
he  tries  what  is  considered  brave  and  manly  soon  lead  him 
to  desire  to  make  a  hero  of  himself  in  this  line,  and  he 
adopts  some  of  their  talk  while  with  them,  but  carefully 
refrains  from  it  elsewhere. 

Not  every  boy  uses  bad  language ;  but  most  of  them  do 
so.  Women  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  out  just  how  bad 
their  sons  or  pupils  are  in  this.  They  do  not  wish  to  spy 
upon  their  -children,  and  they  will  not  take  the  word  of 
every  busy  person,  so  they  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case.  But  men  have  better  means  of  hearing 
what  boys  say  when  off  their  guard.  Sons  of  most  circum- 
spect parents  are  frequently  guilty.  Girls,  too,  when  by 
themselves  almost  universally  use  expressions  they  would 
not  wish  their  mothers  to  hear. 

Schools  Foster  Secretiveness 

The  language  work  of  the  school  is  responsible  for  some 
of  this.  It  is  true  children  are  naturally  reticent  and  wish 
to  do  things  when  apart  from  their  elders  which  they  would 
not  do  under  observation.  But  the  training  of  the  schools 
inclines  the  child  to  hypocrisy  sometimes  when  neither  the 
teacher  nor  the  child  is  aware  of  it.  Many  children  become 
actually  ashamed  of  their  own  thoughts.  They  are  afraid 
to  speak  because  something  in  their  talk  may  disgrace  them. 

This  arises  frqm  the  habit  the  teacher  has  of  regarding 
thought  as  one  thing  and  expression  as  another.  The  child 
is  trained  to  have  thoughts  and  then  to  express  them.  This 
training  attempts  what  is  practically  impossible.  No  one 
can  have  thoughts  without  the  words  which  will  exactly 
express  them.  When  one  is  trying  hard  to  think  of  a  word 
he  is  not  producing  a  thought;  he  is  merely  trying  to 
remember  a  fragment  of  some  former  thought  or  some 
statement  he  has  h'eard  or  read. 

Train  a  child  to  feel  that  his  thoughts  come  to  him  in 
words' and  that  he  may  use  these  words  directly,  and  there 
is  far  less  haUing  and  stammering  in  his  speech.  I  do  not 
claim  that  the  theory  has  been  set  forth  so  convincingly  yet 
that  all  who  read  this  article  will  agree  that  it  is  correct. 
Many  persons  think  they  are  thinking  at  times  when  they 
have  not  the  words.  Some  people  think  their  minds  run 
ahead  of  their  language  and  that  they  have  their  thoughts 
first  and  get  them  into  words  later  on. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  give  the  arguments 
which  would  convince  such  thinkers  that  their  thoughts 
really  come  to  them  in  words,  and  that  they  spend  the  main 
part  of  their  mental  energy  in  trying  to  dress  up  the 
thoughts  in  better  words  than  those  in  which  they  come  into 
their  minds.  Max  Muller,  in  two  volumes  on  "  'ITie  Science 
of  Thought"  and  his  other  two  on  "The  Science  of  Lan- 
guage," has  shown  that  the  mind  must  have  a  symbol  for 
each  concept  or  idea,  whether  it  is  the  name  of  a  thing  or 
the  verbal  name  of  an  action.  Occasionally  the  symbols 
used  are  visual ;  but  whenever  there  is  a  distinct  thought  or 
a  full  proposition  the  mental  act  is  performed  by  means  of 
words. 

This  does  not  apply  to  feelings ;  feelings  are  experienced 
without  words,  though  words  usually  accompany  them.  But 
thought  comes  into  the  mind  by  means  of  its  symbols,  that 
is,  by  words,  either  proper  or  improper,  elegant  or  inelegant. 
Training  children  to  believe  that  their  thoughts  are  first 
conceived  in  the  mind  and  then  have  to  be  translated  into 
language  is  wrong.  It  leads  them  to  ignore  the  plain  and 
homely  words  in  which  they  naturally  think,  and  search  for 
highflown  language  which  does  not  express  the  thought  so 
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Eloquence  is  only  **  Speaking'  Out  ** 

All  men  are  naturally  eloquent.  In  business  they  are  at 
liberty  to  use  the  terms  of  the  street  and  they  are  fluent  and 
even  voluble ;  but  they  have  been  spoiled  by  the  schools  so 
that  they  think  their  ideas  are  too  poor  to  use  with  propriety 
where  good  language  is  required.  If  they  could  have  been 
trained  to  use  their  minds  directly  in  the  first  place  and 
never  driven  to  the  poor  expedient  of  translating  what  they 
think,  they  would  be  equally  ready  to  speak  in  all  places. 
They  need  not  be  ashamed  of  their  thoughts.  No  one  has 
a  right  to  harbor  thoughts  that  he  would  be  ashamed  to 
have  the  company  hear  him  speak.  It  is  far  easier  to  train 
a  young  mind  to  have  no  improper  thoughts  than  to  train  it 
to  think  all  sorts  of  abominations  and  in  speaking  to  trans- 
late and  pretend  the  thought  is  different  from  what  it  really 
is. 

'•  Think  Bef9re  You  Speak  "  is  Wrong 

The  business  of  guarding  the  tongue  is  a  pitiable  one. 
It  is  far  easier  to  learn  to  guard  the  heart  and  never  harbor 
a  thought  that  is  improper  than  to  let  the  heart  run  riot  and 
then  guard  the  tongue  so  no  uqwise  speech  may  fall  from 
the  lips. 

The  mind  should  be  trained  directly.  The  main  energies 
of  the  school  should  be  directed  towards  the  thoughts  of  the 
child  with  very  little  application  to  his  expression.  Hearing 
good  languagei  reading  good  books,  and  being  allowed  some 
liberty  in  early  years  in  the  matter  of  good  and  bad  forms, 
will  make  a  correct  speaker  of  any  ordinary  child.  When 
he  has  something  to  say  he  will  say  it,  if  his  mind  has  not 
been  spoiled  by  the  language  training  now  so  common. 
Most  of  the  language  we  hear  in  the  schools  is  the  result  of 
putting  an  origijial  or  a  remembered  thought  into  the  mind 
and  then  making  a  grand  effort  to  dress  it  up  so  it  will  pass 
muster.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  run  over  lists  of  synonyms 
and  phrases  of  similar  meanings,  trying  to  select  the  most 
high-sounding,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  steadily  what  the 
actual  thought  is.  The  thought  is  sure  to  be  modified  more 
or  less  in  the  light  of  the  new  words  that  are  being  mentally 
applied  to  it  while  the  tongue  or  the  pen  is  halting  .for 
further  orders.     It  is  no  wonder 

Liart  are  Comnion 

When  we  consider  the  amount  of  subterfuge  children 
subject  themselves  to  in  getting  the  ordinary  lesson  in 
schooL 

It  is  no  worse  to  lie  about  the  length  of  a  fish  thah  to 
speak  a  thought  in  words  which  do  not  fit  it,  especially  if 
the  words  are  not  true  and  are  simply  juggled  together  to 
make  .the  thought  sound  grander  than  it  really  is.  It  is 
good  for  children  to  avoid  mental  shams  and  value  their 
own  ideas  in  their  original  dress  for  what  they  are  really 
worth. 

Sincerity  can  hardly  abide  in  the  heart  that  is  practised 
in  continual  translation  and  confusion  of  ideas.  The  frank 
mind,  the  open  heart,  true  friendship,  and  real  benevolence 
are  rare  products  where  the  mind  is  continually  working  in 
a  fog  of  words  and  the  thinker  is  ashamed  of  his  own 
thought  and  the  words  he  thinks  it  in. 

Speaking  should  be  thinking  aloud.  It  should  be 
untiammeled  by  the  tools  it  works  with.  It  should  be 
practised  freely  in  every  grade  of  the  school.  Mate- 
rials of  real  interest  to  thp  children  should  be  chosen. 
Oat  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  should  the  mouth 
speak. 

Not  that  there  should  be  no  correction  of  errors  of 
speech,  bat  there  should  be  a  more  skilful  way  of  letting  the 
ear  of  the  child  hear  and  his  mind  acquire  the  better  forms 
of  thinking.  Repression  and  sarcasm  do  not  help  this  great 
work.  Encouragement  in  the  use  of  the  tongue  simultane- 
ously with  the  mind  is  what  ought  to  go  forward  in  school. 
In  the  first  place,  see  that  there  is  material  worth  thinking 
of  and  then  let  the  thought  come  out  straight 


'•Yet  to  Be" 

Dear  Baby  Year,  with  heaven-born  smile ! 

Thy  tender  eyes  to  joy  be«rnl1e. 

Such  promise  iq  their  depths  I  see, 

Of  rounded  gladness  yet  to  be.-Sarah  M  Seaton 


The  New  Year 

As  mountain  travelers,  at  some  resting  place 
Are  fain  to  pause,  their  distant  path  to  trace; 
Bathed  in  the  purple  haze,  their  eyes  yet  scan 
The  clustcrlngr  homestead  where  that  path  began, 
The  joyous  stream  that  slaked  their  eager  thirst, 
The  turning  point  whereon  their  vision  burst, 
A  world  of  glory  never  dreamt  before — 
£*en  so  the  New  Tear  bids  us  pause  once  more. 
Sweet  memory's  tender,  softening  influence  feel. 
While  at  the  wayside  cross  she  bids  us  kneel : 
Then,  with  brave  hearts,  serener  heights  a-cend. 
Where  sunlight  and  sweet  peace  forever  blend. — Sel. 


*  Take  heart  wfth  the  day  and  begin  again.' 


Story  of  Janus 

January  was  named  for  Janus,  the  king  of  the  beginnings 
of  things. 

The  Roman  people  never  began  anything  without  asking 

Janus  to  help  them.  ITiey 
made  pictures  of  him 
which  looked  something 
like  the  one  given  here. 

You  see  he  has  two 
faces ;  one  is  old,  for  he 
is  looking  backward,  and 
sees  all  the  past;  one  is 
young,  for  he  is  looking 
forward  to  things  yet  to 
come. 

He  has  a  key  in  his 
right  hand  to  open  every 
year,  and  also  to  close  it 
again  at  its  end. 

He  locks  it  so  well  that 
no  one  can  get  into  a 
year  or  out  of  it  before 
the  right  time  comes. 

Janus  also  has  a  scep- 
tre ;  the  Romans  believed 
that  he  used  it  to  control  the  beginnings  of  all  kinds  of 
work. 

On  the  first  day  of  January  we  say,  "  Happy  New  Year  I " 
to  our  friends,  and  we  truly  hope  to  do  only  good  things  all 
the  new  year ;  but  we  do  not  ask  Janus  to  help  us  as  the 
Romans  did.  They  used  to  burn  incense,  and  cakes,  and 
fruit,  and  offer  sacrifices  upon  twelve  altars  to  Janus  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year.  Everyone  promised  not  to  begin 
anything  without  asking  his  help,  or  end  anything  without 
thanking  him. 

This  was  not  always  a  good  thing  for  the  Romans,  for  if  a 
careless  boy  made  a  mistake  he  need  not  say,  "  It  was  my 
own  fault  I  made  a  bad  beginning '' ;  but  he  could  say, 
**  Janus  is  not  willing  to  have  me  do  this  work ;  he  spoiled 
the  beginning  of  it."  Fortunately,  the  Roman  children  had 
good  mothers  and  soldiers  to  help  them  as  well  as  Janus. 

A  poet  tells  us  that  Janus'  motto  was :  "  Everything 
depends  upon  the  beginning."  Would  you  take  that  for  a 
school  motto?     Can  you  make  a  better  one? 

—  Chicago  Institute  % 
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Arithmetic  in  Ten  Cities     V 

Stockton,  California 

Supt.  James  A.  BAkR,  Stockton 

WITHIN  the  past  generation  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic in  this  city  has  passed  through  all  known 
stages,  from  those  good  old  tiroes  when  the  infant 
was  confronted  with  the  forty-five  combinations 
as  soon  as  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  school-room,  down 
A  Retrospect  to  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  1903,  in  the  which 
number  work  is  "  incidental "  during  the 
first  year  and  a  half  of  the  school  period.  Through  these 
years  of  observation  and  experiment  the  work,  as  now  given 
in  the  primary  grades,  ha?  been  evolved. 

The  Why  of  Incidental  Number  Work  in  Stockton 

"  If  there  is  no  arithmetic  in  the  first  year  of  school  —  all 
the  better.  Say  so  and  tell  why,''  was  the  crisp  (and  only) 
injunction  given  by  the  editor  in  asking  for  Stockton's  way 
of  teaching  arithmetic.  In  obedience  to  the  editorial  man- 
date, the  "  why  **  will  be  given — and  at  once. 
Arith     ti  ^^  ^^^'   1^9^ i  a  careful  study  of  condi- 

— iSa  ^*^°^  ^"  ^^^  Stockton  schools  was  begun,  to 
determine  just  what  results  were  being 
secured  in  each  subject  in  the  school  course,  the  time  given 
to  each  subject,  when  pupils  begin  to  leave  school,  etc. 
Briefly  here,are  some  of  the  facts  shown  by  this  investigation  : 
,^^  p      J  I.     From    one-third  to    one-half   of    the 

Solved*"*      school    day    was    given    to  arithmetic   in , 
grades  one,  two,  and  three. 

2  In  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  teachers,  the 
pupils  were  not  well  prepared  in  the  work. 

3  The  children  could  not  read  many  of  the  problems 
they  were  expected  to  solve,  nor  could  they  apply  with  a 
fair  degree  of  readine  s  the  number  facts  learned  to  simple 
problems  taken  from  their  own  experiences. 

4  In  general,  the  training  in  other  subjects,  especially  in 
reading  and  language,  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  training 
in  arithmetic. 

5  Practically  all  pupils  remained  in  school  at  least  four 
years. 

Obviously  the  problem  for  1893,  even  from  the  standpoint 
of  arithmetic,  was  to  so  emphasize  reading  and  language 
that  the  pupils  could  grasp  the  thought  in  the  problems  to 
be  studied.  This  naturally  led  to  cutthig  down  the  time 
given  to  arithmetic,  yet,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  classes 
were  better  prepared  in  that  subject  at  the  close  of  the  year 
than  before. 

This  happy  result  led  to  the  further  emphasis  of  reading 
and  language  in  1894  and  to  a  further  cutting  of  the  time 
given  to  arithmetic,  and  again  did  the  work  in  arithmetic 
improve. 

All  this  time  many  of  the  pupils  seemed  immature  even 

for  the  modified  work   given   in   arithmetic,  many  lacked 

interest  in  the  work,  many  could  not  readily  apply  what  they 

learned   to   their   own   experiences.      In   1895   all  formal 

instruction  in  arithmetic  was  omitted  from  the 

V\^>rk  ^*?^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  school  year,  the  time  so 
gained  being  given  to  reading  and  language, 
based  in  part  on  nature  study  and  on  stories  drawn  from  his- 
tory and  literature.  In  1896  instruction  in  number  work 
was  made  "  incidental  "  throughout  the  first  school  year.  In 
1900  the  "incidental  period"  was  extended  to  include  the 
first  half  of  the  second  school  year. 

The  results  secured  by  the  omission  of  formal  instruction 
in  arithmetic  in  the  first  term  in  1895,  in  the  second  in  1896, 
in  the  third  in  1900,  showed  clearly  (at  least  to  the  observers 
in  Stockton),  that  other  subjects  are  much  better  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  pupils  during  the  first  year  and  a  half  of 
school  life  than  is  arithmetic.  The  final  result  in  1 903  has 
also  demonstrated  that,  as  compared  with 
1892,  the  pupils,  by  the  close  of  the  third 
school  year,  can  not  only  read  better,  spell 
better,  use  their  mother  tongue  better,  but  that  they  are  fully 
as  well  prepared  in  the  mechanics  of  arithmetic,  and  are  far 
readier  in  the  application  of  what  they  have  learned. 


(Qroup  Work 


Arithmetic 
—1903 


In  1903  the  following  h  the  time  devoted  to  arithmetic 
daily : 

First  school  year — Instruction  incidental. 

First  term,  second  school  year — Instruction  incidental. 
Time  — 1003         Second  term,  second  school  year — Thirty 
minutes. 

Third  school  year — Sixty  minutes. 

In  the  primary  grades  of  the  Stockton  schools  the  pupils 
are  grouped  into  small  sections  for  the  study  of ^  such  essen- 
tial subjects  as  reading  and  arithmetic.  The  number  of 
sections  is  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  class,  the  teacher 
being  the  judge.  With  a  class  of  forty 
pupils,  the  number  of  sections  will  vary 
from  three  to  six  or  even  eight.  Not  only  do  the  number 
of  groups  vary  in  the  different  rooms,  but  the  number  of 
pupils  in  each  group  and  the  time  given  to  the  group  vary  as 
well.  In  the  drill  work  the  group  usually  gathers  around  the 
teacher,  the  rest  of  the  grade  being  given  carefully  prepared 
busy  work  in  arithmetic,  in  drawing,  in  language,  etc.  lliis 
method  not  only  enables  the  teacher  to  develop  the  individ- 
ual child  along  the  line  of  his  needs,  but  it  leads  to  self- 
reliant  habits  of  study  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  at  their  seats. 

In  the  third  school  year  (and  in  all  higher  grades  as  well), 

all  pupils  who  have  completed  their  work  in  a  satisfactory 

manner  are  dismissed  fifty  minutes  before  the  close  of  the 

school  day.     After  a  ten-minute  recess,  the  forty  minutes 

remaining   are    devoted    to   giving    individual 

Help  ^^^P  ^^  backward  pupils*  Of  course  a  goodly 
portion  of  this  time  is  given  to  boys  and  girls 
''  born  short "  in  arithmetic.  It  might  be  added  ^that  under 
this  arrangement  the  traditional  keeping  after  school  has 
been  dispensed  with,  to  the  betterment  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher. 

The  following  aims  have  been  kept  constantly  in  mind  in 
teaching  arithmetic  in  the  primary  grades  of  the  Stockton 
schools. 

I  The  securing  of  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  all  mechanical 
Basic  Aims       Processes.         ,.      .  ^     ^ 

2  The  apphcation  of  the  number  facts 
learned,  first  to  the  experiences  of  the  child,  later,  to  other 
experiences  that  he  can  readily  grasp. 

The  Incidental  Period 

The  "  incidental  "  number  work  of  the  first  three  terms  is 
a  preparation  for  the  later  systematic  study  of  arithmetic. 
Only  as  the  child  feels  the  need  of  number  in  expressing 
relations  that  arise  in  his  other  work,  is  number  supplied 
him.  Nature  study,  reading,  drawing,  etc.,  furnish  ample 
material  for  developing  the  number  idea  during  these  three 
terms.  With  their  interest  aroused  through  seeing  the  need 
of  number  and  with  the  maturity  that  has  come  through 
the  three  terms*  work,  the  children  are  eager  for  number 
work. 

While  there  is  no  set  requirement  in  the  "incidental" 
work  given  during  the  first  three  terms,  the  work  is  far  from 
being  "accidental."  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  study 
their  pupils  and  to  develop  the  number  sense  in  a  perfectly 
The  Beginning  natural  way.  In  some  of  the  schools  the 
work  will  begin  within  a  month  after  the 
child  enters  school;  in  other  schools,  with  Chinese  and 
other  foreign  elements,  the  work  may  be  barely  touched 
during  the  first  term;  in  all  cases  the  injunction  to  the 
teacher  is,  to  develop  the  number  sense,  whether  through 
games,  counting,  measuring,  constructive  work,  drawing,  etc., 
as  the  child's  broadening  experiences  and  growing  maturity 
demand  it.  During  the  "  incidental  "  period  of  a  year  and 
a  half,  applied  number  through  observation  and  measure- 
ment is  the  central  thought,  while  during  the  year  and  a  half 
following,  accurate,  rapid  drill  in  pure  number  becomes  the 
central  idea. 

The  How  of  the  First  Three  Terms 

Without  seeking  to  exhaust  the  "how"  of  the  "incidental" 
period,  which  is  as  varied  as  are  the  individuality  of 
the  teacher  and  the  needs  of  the  class,  the  following  are 
among  the  lines  of  work  taken  up  during  the  past  two 
years : 

Ai  number  deals  with  the  relationi  of  quantityi  J9^  and 
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mind  are  tiaineB  in  seeing  relations,  even  during  the 
"  incidental "  period.  By  means  of  objects  in  the  school- 
Comparisons  'oom,  of  lines  drawn  on  the  board,  of  sur- 
faces, etc.,  many  indefinite  comparisons  are 
made.  As  the  child's  number  sense  develops  and  he 
demands  more  definite  terms  than  "longer,"  "shorter," 
"higher,"  "lower,"  etc.,  the  cdmmon  measuring  units  are 
introduced. 

All  pupils  are  supplied  with  rulers  one  foot  long,  with 
sticks  of  various  lengths,  with  cardboard  squares  one  inch 
square,  with  shoe  pegs,  etc.  In  their  work  in  drawing,  the 
use  of  the  ruler  is  soon  mastered.  The  half,  the  fourth,  and 
Messuremenu  ^^^r  simple  fractional  relations  are  as 
easily  seen  and  mastered  as  are  integral 
relations.  The  following  exercises,  selected  at  random,  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  work  given  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  year  and  the  first  part  of  the  second  : 

1  Measure  sticks  and  draw  lines  as  long,  beginning  with 
one  inch. 

2  Measure  a  one  inch  cardboard  square.  Draw  it. 
Place  two  squares  side  by  side.     Measure  and  draw. 

3  Place  sticks  so  as  to  form  a  square,  a  triangle,  an 
oblong.     Measure  and  draw. 

4  Draw  a  line,  by  judging,  one  inch  long.  Measure  and 
correct 

5  Draw  a  one  inch  square,  by  judging.  Measure  and 
correct.  ^ 

6  On  blackboard  draw,  by  judging,  lines  one  foot  long. 
Measure  and  correct. 

Children  enjoy  the  rhythm  of  counting.  As  they  are 
brought  in  touch  with  the  idea  of  number  through  corapari- 
Countinf  ^^"^*  measuring,  games,  etc.,  counting  is  made 
definite,  not  only  in  giving  the  consecutive 
number  names,  but  in  applying  them  to  corresponding 
groups  of  objects.  The  children  are  led  to  recognize 
instantly  objects  in  unit  groups  of  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  In  any 
Unit  Groups  ^^^^  given  above  five,  the  smaller  group 
units  are  used.  This  work  is  never  given 
unril  the  child  has  met  with  the  number  again  and  again  in 
his  nature  study,  drawing,  or  other  work.  In  training  in  the 
instantaneous  recognition  of  unit  groups,  all  sorts  of  objects 
are  used — dots,  lines,  marbles.,  flowers,  boys  and  girls,  etc. 
In  this  work  care  is  taken  not  to  go  beyond  the  maturity  of 
the  child.  In  most  cases  the  pupils,  before  the  close  of  the 
"incidental"  period,  can  count  by  ones  and  tens  to  one 
hundred  and  back. 

The  child  gradually  acquires  a  knowledge  of  figures  by 
seeing  them  on  his  ruler,  on  the  pages  of  his  books,  on  the 
Figures  ^^°  boards  and  street  cars,  at  his  home  and  on 
the  streets.  Soon  after  he  begins  to  write  words 
he  is  taught  to  make  figures.  As  an  occasional  exercise,  he 
will  write  the  number  from  the  objects  shown,  or  show  the 
number  of  objects  corresponding  to  the  number  written. 

The  Work  of  the  Second  Year,  Second  Term 
With  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  of  the  second 
school  year,  formal  instruction  in  arithmetic  is  begun. 
Taking  "  an  account  of  stock  "  is  simple,  as  the  teacher  in 
all  cases  has  had  the  class  five  months.  During  the  term  all 
of  the  classes  will  readily  master  all  the  combinations  (addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  and  partition)  in 
the  number  space  one  to  twelve.  Often  the  higher  sections 
of  classes  will  cover  the  work  to  eighteen.  In  no  case  is  a 
class  or  section  kept  "  marking  time."  No 
limit  is  set  as  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
covered  during  the  term,  provided  other 
lines  of  work  are  not  neglected,  and  provided  that  the  time 
given  does  not  exceed  the  maximum  of  thirty  minutes 
per  day. 

Addition  and  subtraction  are  taught  together ;  multiplica- 
tion, division,  and  partition  together.  During  the  first  three 
months  of  the  term  addition  and  subtraction  are  em- 
phasized. 

Discovery  through  observation  of  the  number  fact  to  be 

taught,  drill  to  fiJc  the  fact  in  mind,  application  of  the  fact 

The  Steps      ^^   *^^   experiences    of    the  children  and    to 

rekitions  that   they   can  readily  grasp,  is   the 

order  of  instruction  usually  followed  in  taking  up  the  formal 


No  Marking 
Time 


study  of  number.  At  this  time  the  utmost  skill  of  the 
teacher  is  required  to  know  the  content  of  the  child's  mind. 
When  the  child  says  that  4  and  3  are  7,  for  instance,  has  he 
imaged  4, 3,  and  their  sum  7,  does  he  see  clearly  the  relation 
that  4  and  3  bear  to  7,  or  has  he,  parrot-like,  repeated  a 
sentence  without  meaning  to  him? 

Each  pupil  is  led  to  discover  the  combinations  and 
separations  for  himself,  again  and  again,  until  he  knows 
them. 

During  this  stage'  of  the  work  the  figure  processes 
are  kept  in  the  background.  Only  as  the  child  is  led  to 
discover  the  number  fact,  knows  it,  can  apply  it,  is  the  use 
of  figures  emphasized.  After  the  number  fact  is  known,  and 
figures  have  been  introduced,  good,  old-feishioned  drill  is 

Drill  "^^^  ^^  ^*  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^°  ^^^  child's  mind  so  that  with- 
out conscious  mental  effort  he  may  know  immedi- 
ately, for  instance,  that  5  and  4  make  9,  always  9,  nothing 
more,  nothing  less.  First  accuracy,  then  rapidity  now 
become  the  keynotes  of  the  work. 

During  the  term  all  sorts  of  objects  are  used  by  the  child 
in  discovering  the  number  facts  —  beans,  colored  beads, 
cardboard  squares  an  inch  square,  etc.  Just  as  soon  as  he 
has  a  clear  mental  image  of  the  number  facts  studied,  the 
use  of  objects  is  discontinued.  It  is  seldom  that  objects  are 
used  with  any  combination  higher  than  10. 

The  training  given  during  the  "incidental"  period  in  the 
instantaneous  recognition  of  the  unit  groups  2,  3, 4,  and  5,  is 
continued.  This  work  has  been  found  of  great  value  in 
Imajring  helping  the  pupils  to  form  clear  mental  images. 
By  this  grouping  they  are  led  (assisted  by 
objects  whenever  necessary),  to  image  6  as  3  and  3  ;  7  as  5 
and  2,  4  and  3  ;  8  as  4  and  4,  5  and  3,  etc.  Subtraction  i^ 
imaged  as  readily  as  is  addition.  The  same  process'  of 
imaging  in  groups,  followed  by  persistent  drill,  is  used  in 
taking  up  the  work  in  multiplication,  division,  and  parti- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  four  or  five  combinations  are  learned,  column 

addition  is  begun.     In  this  work  great  care  is 

AddTtion     ^^^^^  ^y  ^^^  teacher  in  preparing  exercises,  as  no 

combination  is  presented  which  the  children  have 

not  already  learned. 

The  work  in  counting  and  writing  numbers  is  continued 
within  reasonable  limits,  seldom  extending  beyond  100. 
The  pupils  count  by  I's,  2's,  5's,  and  lo's,  both  forwards  and 
backwaixls. 

In  applying  the  number  facts  learned,  such  common 
measuring  units  as  the  cent,  nickel,  dime,  inch,  foot,  yard, 
square  inch,  square  foot,  cubic  inch,  pint,  quart,  pound, 
C  dozen,  are  constantly  used.    In  so  for  as  pos- 

^Uniu"*^  sible,  the  measuring  units  are  used  by  the 
children  themselves.  Estimates  by  observa- 
tion and  verification  by  measurement  are  an  important 
factor  of  the  work.  Drawing  lines  and  surfaces  at  the 
blackboard,  modeling  at  the  sand  table,  stick  laying,  string- 
ing beads,  measuring  water  or  sand,  weighing  books,  sand, 
etc.,  are  among  the  exercises  that  may  be  noted  in  the 
various  grades. 

The  following  from  a  second  year  plan  book  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  use  of  the  foot  rule  in  the  application  of  the 
number  facts  learned : 

I     Addition     Measure  a  stick.    Draw  a  line  one 
^*®.  ®^      inch  longer.    Two  inches  longer. 

3     Subtraction    Measure  a  stick.     Draw  a  line 
one  inch  less.     Two  inches  less,  etc. 

3  Multiplication  Take  two  sticks  equal  in  length. 
Draw  a  line  as  long  as  both.    Three  sticks,  etc. 

Measure  a  cardboard  square.  Draw  an  oblong  as  long  as 
four.    Two,  etc. 

4  Division  Measure  a  stick.  Draw  as  many  one-inch 
lines  as  equal  it.     As  many  two-inch  lines  as  equal  it 

5  Partition  Measure  a  stick.  Draw  a  line  half  as  long. 
Draw  a  line  one-fourth  as  long.  One  and  one-half  times  as 
long. 

6  Estimates  Draw  on  the  blackboard,  by  judgment,  a 
line  one  foot  long.  Measure  and  correct.  Two  feet  long, 
etc.  Half  a  foot  long.  Similar  simple  exercises  are  worked 
out  for  othcy  megturing  units.  ^^  ^ 
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The  Combina- 
tions 
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12 

3 
22 

3 
32 
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2 
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2 
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The  Third  School  Year 

In  the  third  school  year,  th^  greater  portion  of  the  time 
during  the  first  term  of  five  months,  is  devoted  to  addition 
and  subtraction.  Seeing,  memorizing,  application,  are  still 
the  successive  steps  followed  in  presenting  the  work. 

Objects  arc  occasionally  used,  but  only  when  the  pupils 
need  help  in  imaging  the  combinations  given.  A  review  of 
the  combinations  in  addition  and  sub- 
traction, previously  given,  is  combined 
with  their  systematic  application  to  all 
possible  combinations  within  the  number  space  no.  As 
subtraction  is  but  the  inverse  of  addition,  the  two  are  corre- 
lated, the  emphasis,  however,  being  placed  on  addition. 

Beginning  with  the  combinations  2  and  3  (though  any 
other  combination  will  do  as  well),  the  pupils  commence  the 
formal  work  of  the  year  as  follows  : 


Then 


After  the  pupils  have  mastered  these  combinations,  the 
work  is  reversed  and  the  corresponding  combinations  in  sub- 
traction, are  taken  up. 

Simple  questions  are  now  given  in  which  the  pupils  are  led 
to  apply  the  combinations  formed  with  2  and  3  to  relations 
and  measurements  ihey  can  understand.  Returning  to  the 
combination  work,  the  next  step  taken  is  with  5(2  and  3) 
and  4.  The  same  work  is  given  as  that  indicated  with  2 
and  3.  Column  addition  is  now  begun  with  2,  3,  4.  Add- 
ing 10,  20,  30,  etc.,  to  the  2,  the  drill  is  continued  until  the 
pupils  can  add  the  columns  accurately  and  quickly. 

The  third  combination  taken  is  9  and  3.  Here  the  pupils 
must  be  led  to  understand  the  increase  by  tens.  After  t|ik« 
ing  up  all  combinations  with  9  and  3  within  the  number 
space  1 10,  the  pupils  continue  the  drill  with  column  addi- 
tion, taking  ^i  3>  4»  3i  and  adding  successive  tens  to  the 
lower  figures  as  long  as  may  seem  best. 

In  the  telling  all  this  seems  tedious.    However,  it  is  but 

applying  in  aridimetic  the  same  repetition  that  is  conceded 

to  be  the  pedagogical  thing  to  do  with  be^ 

RepeUtUn    P"^**"'  ^^  reading,  in  language,  in  spelling. 

The  forty-five  combinations  are  taken  up  one 

by  one  as  indicated,  subtraction  following  addition,  with 

sufficient  application  of  the  number  facts  learned  to  make 

them  ready  "tools  of  measurement"  with  the  pupils. 

The  multiplication  tables  are  developed  by  addition,  gen- 
erally by  means  of  rectangles  or  circles  drawn  on  the  board 
and  divided  into  the  proper  number  of  parts  by  the  chil- 
dren. Division  and  partition  are  correlated  with  multiplica- 
tion. When  the  child  learns  that  6  x  3  are  x  8  and  that  3  x 
6  are  X  8,  he  can  readily  see  that  there  are  six  3's  and  three 

The  Tablet       ^'^  ^°  ^^*  ^^^  i  ^^  '^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^  of  18  is  3, 

that  }  of  18  are  12  and  that  12  is  }  of  18,  etc. 

When  the  children  see  how  any  particular  table  is  formed, 

they  are  drilled  in  it,  sometimes  by  sequence,  alwajrs  by 

skipping  about,  until  they  know  it. 

Much  of  the  drill  work  with  multiplication  is  combined 

with  addition.    This  is  frequently  done  with 

MtatipUcatiMi    ^^*  ™^'^  difficult  combinations  in  addition. 


For  instance : 


9  +  7  = 
9  +  7  = 


etc. 


In  real  life  a  large  part,  in  the  school-room  most,  of  our 
multiplication  is  combined  with  addition.  There  is  economy 
both  of  time  and  effort  in  such  training,  as  well  as  excellent 
preparation  for  the  work  in  long  multiplication. 

A  thorough  drill  is  given  on  inexact  divisions,  not  only  for 
the  thought  involved,  but  as  a  preparation  for  short  division. 
As  soon  as  the  table  of  2's  is  completed,  work  is  begun  with 
short  multiplication  and  short  division. 

Some  of  the  test  work  in  the  fundamental  operations  is 
dictated  by  the  teacher.     Each  day,  however,  the  child  is 


given  a  quiet  period,  during  which  he  may  copy  the  figures 
from  the  board  and  travel  his  own  mathematical  gait  in 
securing  results.  In  arithmetic,  as  in  spelhng,  the  attention 
of  the  children  is  centered  on  the  difficult  combinations. 
There  is  economy  of  time  in  training  pupils  to  know  what 
they  know,  and  to  study  that  about  which  they  are  in  doubt. 
In  the  application  of  the  number  facts  learned,  the 
common  measuring  units  are  still  kept  before  the  pupil. 
Through  estimates  and   measurements  of   lines,  surfaces, 

solids,  and  oth^r  magnitudes  coming  within 
Arithmi^ic    *^^  experiences  of   pupils,  they  are  trained  in 

seeing  relations,  both  integral  and  fractional. 
When  the  measuring  unit  cannot  be  handled  by  the  pupils, 
they  are  given  a  clear  mental  picture  of  it.  For  instance,  it 
is  a  mile  from  the  coiurt  house  to  East  Street,  or  from  the 
Jackson  Grammar  School  to  the  High  School.  John  has 
walked  the  mile  between  these  points  in  13  minutes ;  Henry 
has  covered  the  mile  on  his  bicycle  in  6  minutes.  In  giving 
any  problem  involving  miles,  it  is  always  related  to  some 
particular  mile  taken  as  a  unit. 

Children  like  to  draw  —  to  make  things.    This  construc- 
tive faculty  is  made  use  of,  not  only  in  ^e  third  school  year, 
but  in  the  first  and  second  as  well.    In  the 
V^k  thu-d  year  rectangles  are  drawn  by  measure- 

ment in  developing  the  multiplication  tables. 
Many  simple  problems  are  given  for  blackboard  and  seat 
work  that  can  be  solved  by  means  of  diagrams.  Simple 
exercises  in  drawing  to  ^cale  are  given.  Pupils  are  encour- 
aged to  make  things  from  paper,  pasteboard,  wood,  etc., 
according  to  definite  measurements. 

Through  similar  constructive  work  the  pupib  are  led  to 
add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  fractions,  no  attention 
whatever  being  given  to  processes.  Here  is  the  way  four 
Fractions      ^^^^  questions  given  as  busy  work  were  solved 

by  a  pupil  during  the  second  school  month 
last  year,  the  telling  being  preceded  by  drawings  in  each 
case: 

X  I  drew  a  line  2\  inches  long.  I  added  to  it  a  line  i^ 
inches  tong.    My  line  is  3I  inches  long. 

a  I  drew  a  line  i^  inches  long;  I  drew  another  twice  as 
long.    My  last  line  is  3  inches  long. 

3  I  drew  a  line  2^  inches  long.  I  cut  off  i^  inches. 
My  line  is  now  xi  inches  long. 

4  I  drew  a  une  5  inches  long.  I  divided  it  in  half 
inches.    There  are  ten  ^  inches  in  the  line. 

Such  exercises  develop  not  only  observation  and  thought 
but  what  is  of  equal  importance— expression. 

Only  simple  problems  are  given.  In  so  far  as  possible 
they  are  drawn  from  the  experiences  of  the  children.  Be- 
ginning with  the  second  year,  simple  problems  are  given  as 
Problems  *  P^^  ^^  many  reading  lessons.  No  part  of 
the  arithmetic  work  has  a  greater  value  than 
this.  In  reading  problems,  the  pupils  are  trained  to  note 
what  is  given,  what  is  asked  for.  They  are  led  to  feel  that 
reading  the  problem  is  the  first  great  step  in  its  solutiop. 

While  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  explain  in  simple  lan- 
guage the  problems  given,  all  the  whys  and  wherefores  are 
not  demanded  in  either  tJie  problem  work  or  in  such  me- 
chanical processes  as  "borrowing"  and  "carrying."  Nor 
is  it  considered  criminal  if  pupils  foil  to  be  able  to  apply  all 
the  numbers  taken  up.  While  applied  work  and  measure- 
ments are  important  and  are  not  neglected,  the  principal 
aim  of  the  year's  work  is  focility  in  handling  the  combinations 
given.  Even  in  the  third  year,  something  must  be  left  to 
the  growing  maturity  of  the  child. 


Somebody 

Somebody  did  a  golden  deed ; 
Somebody  proved  a  friend  in  need; 
Somebody  Hanv  a  beaatif ul  song ; 
Somebody  smiled  the  whole  day  long; 
Somebody  said,  •♦*Tl8  sweet  to  live;** 
Somebody  said.  **  I'm  g:lad  to  aive  ;*• 
Somebody  fought  a  valiant  fight; 
Somebody  lived  to  shield  the  right ; 
Was  that  somebody  you? 
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Needles*  m  poji^si 


5outKern  Yellow  Tioe. 

(Georgia.  T^n.?.} 

Me^dltt  In  buadieb  d  three 


Tamarack,  or  HackTpatack 


Some  of  the  Common  Evergreens 


jlrLor  Vit 
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A  Creed  for  the  New  Year 

I  believe  in  b6ys  and  girls,  the  men  and  women  of  a  great  to-morrow ;  that 
whatsoever  the  boy  soweth  the  man  shall  reap.  I  believe  in  the  curse  of  ignorance, 
in  the  efficacy  of  schools,  in  the  dignity  of  teaching,  and  in  the  joy  of  serving  others. 
I  believe  in  wisdoih  as  revealed  in  human  lives  as  well  as  in  the  pages  of  a  written 
book ;  in  lessons  taught,  not  so  much  by  precept  as  by  example ;  in  ability  to  work 
with  the  hands  as  well  as  to  think  with  the  head  —  in  everything  that  makes  life 
large  and  lovely.  I  believe  in  beauty  in  the  school-room,  in  the  home,  in  daily  life, 
and  in  out-of-doors.  I  believe  in  laughter,  in  faith,  in  all  ideals,  and  distant  hopes 
that  lure  us  on.  I  believe  that  every  hour  of  every  day  we  receive  a  just  reward  for 
all  we  are  and  all  we  do.  I  believe  in  the  present  and  its  opportunities,  in  the  future 
and  its  promises,  and  in  the  divine  joys  of  living. — Edwin  Osgood  Grover 


Winter  Food  for  Birds 

Birds  can  endure  intense  cold  on  full  stomachs,  but  their 
winter  larder  must  often  be  very  lean.  Never  is  hospitality 
so  keenly  appreciated  as  then.  Never  are  birds  so  welcome 
to  us.  Trimmings  of  beefsteak,  lumps  of  suet,  and  a  rind  of 
pork  tied  on  the  branches  of  trees  near  enough  to  the  home 
to  be  watched  by  the  inmates,  attract  some  very  interesting 
winter  neighbors:  chickadees,  nuthatches,  tufted  titmice, 
brown  creepers,  woodpeckers,  and  blue  jays.  Minced  raw 
meat,  waste  canary,  hemp,  and  sunflower  seed,  buckwheat, 
cracked  oats  and  corn,  crumbs,  and  sweepings  from  the 
hay-loft,  scattered  over  the  ground,  make  a  delectable  hash 
for  feathered  boarders  with  varied  appetites. 

^Neltje  Blanchan  in  How  to  Attract  Birds 


second  week.  Parents  were  invited,  and  we  didn't  lack  in 
numbers.  This  was  the  day  we  came  home  and  told  our 
parents  all  that  we  had  learned  and  seen. 

The  school  was  divided  into  Indians  and  Eskimos,  each 
half  presiding  over  their  respective  village  and  talking  for 
the  dolls. 

A  youthful  lecturer  explained  the  drawings,  paintings,  and 
cuttings  of  Alaskan  scenes,  and  described  our  trip  there. 

We  gave  the  program  as  it  appears  in  Primary  Education, 
and,  in  addition,  the^stories  they  had  heard. 

Forty-five  minutes  each  day  was  taken  to  prepare  for  this 
last  day.  The  work  was  real,  and  will  not  be  forgotten 
soon. 

(A  most  admirable  plan  well  described. — The  Editor) 


The  Little  People  of  Alaska 

(This  play  appeared  in  Primary  Education) 
Mavtie  E.  Sanders,  Kayiville,  Utah 

This  work  covered  two  weeks  —  the  first  week  for  the 
Eskimos,  as  they  are  better  known;  the  second  for  the 
Indians. 

Fifteen  minutes  each  day  developed  the  story.  This  was 
followed  by  drawing,  cutting,  or  construction  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  talk. 

The  first  day  we  prepared  for  the  journey  there  —  the 
clothes  and  food  we  would  need,  and  how  we  would  get 
there. 

We  were,  in  the  meantime,  artists  painting  pictures  of  the 
train  and  ship  that  carried  us  there.  These  were  hung  on 
the  wall  for  future  use.  The  days  following  we  learned  of 
their  homes  and  made  miniature  ones  of  cardboard,  and 
real  ones  of  snow  on  the  playground  at  recess. 

A  talk  on  its  people  and  dress  was  followed  by  a  doll's 
party,  given  by  the  girls  of  one  class,  for  the  girls  of  another, 
to  dress  dolls  as  Eskimos,  to  show  the  folks  at  home.  A 
boy  dressed  as  an  Eskimo  was  a  real  one,  invited  to  the 
party  as  a  model.  The  boys  constructed  sleds  drawn  by 
dogs.  These  were  of  cardboard  (the  dogs) ,  double,  that  they 
might  stand.  The  number  table  became  the  village,  where 
we  stayed.     Everything  in  it  was  made  by  the  pupils. 

Of  course  I  accompanied  the  children  during  these  daily 
trips  around  the  village,  and  when  they  were  tired  sight- 
seeing told  them  the  "Story  of  Chuglu,"  "The  Baby  in 
Furs,"  all  about  the  "  White  Bear,"  and  the  "  midnight 
sun." 

The  Indians  were  taken  up  in  the  same  way,  another 
table  holding  an  entire  Indian  settlement.  We  took  rides 
in  the  canoes,  and  sang  the  "  Canoe  Song  "  as  we  floated 
down  the  river ;  we  rocked  the  Indian  dolls  to  sleep  to  the 
lullaby,  "  Indian  Sleepy  Song." 

The  little  recitations  were  handed  to  the  children  and 
learned  for  Presentation  Day,  which  was  the  last  day  of  the 


Coasting 

(Recitation) 

A  hUl;  a  sled  all  painted  red, — 

The  name  In  yellow; 
A  boy  in  cap.  mittens,  and  wrap ;    . 

A  happy  fellow ! 

A  track  like  lee — that's  very  nice ; 

A  scrape  and  ramble ; 
A  little  swerve;  a  tricky  carve — 

And  such  a  tumble ! 

A  whirl ;  a  stop ;  the  sled  on  top ; 

Snow  all  this  hiding , 
A  merry  laugh, — yet  this  is  not  half 

The  fan  of  sliding  I— fT.  E.  Mather 


A  Good  Word 

Dear  Editor  : 

My  sister  and  I  have  taken  Primary  Education  for  years 
and  would  not  do  without  it. 

We  consider  it  unique  in  its  particular  mission  in  the 
primary  world.  I  value  it  first  because  it  is  so  oft6n  an  in- 
spiration to  me  in  striving  after  the  best  things  in  school 
life,  the  upbuilding  of  noble  character  and  a  love  for  the 
good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful  in  the  hearts  of  the  little 
ones  intrusted  to  our  care. 

Primarv  Education  faithfully  and  fearlessly  holds  these 
ideals  before  the  teacher.  Again,  we  enjoy  its  progressive 
way  of  incorporating  all  that  is  best  in  the  "  new  education  *' 
without  that  insane  devotion  to  fads  or  yet  that  servile  fear 
of  breaking  through  pld  conventionalities,  which  are  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  all  educational  progress. 

Teacher 


A  little  slx-yeai-old  who  is  getting  his  first  lessons  in  history, 
came  home  the  other  day  and  said.  '^Mother,  what  language  did 
we  speak  when  the  English  came  over  and  settled  us?  " 
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For  Rural  Schools 

THE  following  exercises  are  taken  from  "  Rural  School 
Agriculture"  (Bulletin  No.  i).    The  book  has  been 
prepared  by  instructors  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  University  of  Minnesota  (Minn.)  for 
use  in  rural  schools.    See  book  review  in  November  number 
of  Primary  Education.  — ^The  EDrroR. 

Size  of  Strawberry  Boxes 

Time :    When  studying  compound  numbers  or  in  June. 

Object:  To  find  whether  the  ordinary  strawberry  box  is 
built  the  right  size. 

Material:    A  strawberry  box  and  a  foot  rule. 

Have  some  of  the-pupils  bring  to  school  an  ordinary 
strawberry  box.  Direct  them  to  take  the  three  inside 
measures  in  inches  and  compute  the  contents  in  cubic 
inches.  A  bushel  contains  2150.42  cubic  inches.  The  dry 
quart  ought  to  contain  one  thirty-second  of  this.  Is  the 
box  the  right  size  ?  Let  each  pupil  take  his  own  measures 
and  do  his  own  computing.  Is  the  bottom  of  the  box  set 
up  in  to  mislead  people  or  to  keep  from  crushing  berries  in 
the  next  box  below  in  the  crate  ?  —  Wm.  Robertson. 

Making  Maps  of  Public  Roads 


Whenever  convenient. 
To  teach  pupils  how  to  draw  a  map  of  roads  and 


Tinu: 

Object . 
farms. 

Materials:  Paper,  pencil,  and  ruler  with  scale  to  frac- 
tion of  an  inch. 

Plana/ Work: 

{a)  Have  pupils  draw  a  map  of  the  neighborhood,  in- 
cluding an  area  of  two  miles  square. 

(b)  Make  the  drawing  eight  inches  square,  or  four  inches 
to  a  mile. 

{c)  Show  all  the  public  roads  with  double  lines  and  all 
the  farm  houses  with  double  dotted  lines;  also  show  the 
location  of  the  school-house  and  churches  and  show  the 
outlines  of  any  village. 

Important  Facts:  After  the  drawings  have  been  made 
by  the  pupils  the  teacher  should  criticise  and  compare  details. 

—  W.  M.Bay  s. 

Growth  of  Trees 

Time :    Whenever  convenient 

Object:    To  determine  the  age  of  trees. 

Material:     Block  of  wood. 

Plan  of  Work  :  Have  some  of  the  older  boys  saw  off  at 
home  blocks  two  inches  long  of  green  oak,  pine,  or  any  other 
common  tree  and  bring  the  blocks  to  school.  Have  the 
pupils  count  the  number  of  rings  in  the  block.  Generally 
one  ring  represents  one  year's  growth  of  the  tree,  but  this  is 
not  always  true.  Sometimes  two  rings  will  be  formed  in  one 
year.  Such  a  condition  may  be  brought  about  when  the 
spring  is  warm  and  moist,  followed  by  a  period  of  drouth, 
and  a  warm,  moist  fall:  or  when  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
are  injured  by  insects  in  the  middle  of  the  growing  season. 
In  such  cases,  one  ring  partly  forms  in  the  spring  and  the 
other  in  the  fall.  Where  do  the  rings  appear  most  distinct? 
Which  show  newest  growth  ?  Are  all  the  rings  the  same  dis- 
tance from  each  other?  The  trunk  of  the  tree  increases  in 
thickness  by  the  addition  of  rings  to  the  outside  nearest  the 
bark.—/./:  Wojta. 

Vitality  of  Seeds 

Time:    Whenever  convenient. 

Object:  To  teach  the  pupils  the  relative  vitality  of  large 
and  small  seeds. 

Materials:  A  box  four  inches  deep  and  twelve  inches 
square ;  some  wheat  and  oat  seed  and  a  ruler. 

Plan  of  Work:  Pick  out  twelve  large  and  twelve  small 
seeds  each  from  the  wheat  and  the  oats.  Plant  in  sand  — 
cover  the  wheat  slightly  with  sand  and  stick  the  oats  in  the 
soil,  pcmit  down,  so  that  top  comes  even  with  the  suriace  of 
the  soiL    Then  sprinkle  just  a  little  sand  over  the  top. 


Water  the  sand  moderately  from  time  to  time.  When  the 
seeds  germinate,  note  the  relative  quickness  of  the  two  dif- 
ferent lots  in  germinating.  Measure  the  height  of  each 
plant  and  record  as  in  the  corn  experiment. 

Facts :  The  larger  seeds  will  germinate  more  readily  and 
will  grow  stockier  and  faster.  This  shows  the  need  of  the 
use  of  the  fanning  mill  in  selecting  the  seed  grains. 

— C.  P.  Bull. 

Roughage  in  Stacks 

Time :     Fall  or  winter  term. 

Object:  To  learn  to  compute  the  amount  of  hay  in.  a 
stack. 

Material:    Ladder,  ruler,  pencil,  and  note-book. 

Plan  of  Work:  Have  the  older  pupils  measure  the 
dimensions  of  the  hay  stack.  Instruct  them  to  measure  the 
height  by  using  a  ladder.  From  the  data  have  them  estimate^ 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  dimensions  of  the  stack  in  form  of 
a  rectangular  or  a  square  body.  Have  them  compute  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  stack  in  feet  and  divide  the  product 
by  350.  The  result  will  be  approximately  the  number  of 
tons  of  hay  in  the  stack. 

Important  Facts :  The  estimate  will  only  be  approximate. 
It  varies  for  different  qualities  and  the  different  degrees  of 
the  compactness  of  hay.  If  carefully  estimated,  your  re- 
sult should  not  be  more  than  twenty  per  cent  out  of  the  way. 

—  W.  M.Hays. 

Making  Wire  Fences 

Time:    Whenever  convenient. 

Object :  To  induce  the  pupils  to  closely  observe  how 
good  wire  fences  are  constructed,  measurements,  etc. 

Materials :  Rulers,  pencils,  paper,  and  the  facts  obtained 
from  fence  building  in  th^  neighborhood. 

Plan  of  Work  :  Have  the  pupil  make  scale  drawings  of 
three  kinds  of  good  wire  fences,  giving  the  distances  between 
the  posts,  the  distance  from  the  ground  to  the  bottom  wire, 
the  distances  between  the  successive  wires  and  the  height  of 
each  fence.  State  what  kinds  of  animals  each  fence  is  de- 
signed to  restrain.  Figure  out  the  cost  of  the  material  per 
rod,  giving  amounts  and  prices  in  detail. 

Important  Facts :  Barbed  wire  fences  are  excellent  for 
restraining  cattle,  because  they  are  both  very  cheap  and 
very  effective.  Three  wires  on  posts  twenty-four  or  thirty- 
two  feet  apart  make  a  very  good  fence.  While  horses  are 
sometimes  injured  by  barbed  wires,  cattle  rarely  are. 

Woven  wire  is  fairly  cheap  and  very  useful  for  the  lower 
part  of  fences  to  restrain  sheep  and  swine.  Wooden  and 
hedge  fences  are  becoming  obsolete.  It  pay^  farmers  to  re- 
arrange their  farms  into  more  fields  grouped  for  systematic 
crop  rotations  and  fenced  so  that  stock  may  be  turned  into 
each  for  regular  crops  of  pasturage  or  for  catch  crops  as  rape 
among  grain  stubble.  Wire  fences  may  be  moved  at  slight 
expense.  —  W.  M,  Hays. 

Tar  Paper  on  Apple  Trees 

Time :    Any  clear,  bright  day. 

Object:  To  show  that  tar  paper  is  not  good  to  wrap 
apple  trees  for  protection  from  rabbits  and  mice. 

Material:  Two  round  bottles  just  alike  and  from  six  to 
eight  inches  tall ;  also  a  piece  of  ordinary  tar  paper  and  a 
thermometer. 

Nearly  fill  both  bottles  with  water  of  the  same  temperature. 
Wrap  one  bottle  with  one  thickness  of  \ht  tar  paper  and 
fasten  on  with  string  or  elastic  band  near  top  and  bottom. 
Set  both  bottles  in  direct  sunlight  and  so  that  one  will  not 
shade  the  other.  Leave  one  or  two  hours,  then  take  tem- 
perature of  water  again.  The  one  wrapped  with  black  paper 
will  be  considerably  warmer  than  the  other.  This  indicates 
that  black  absorbs  heat  faster  than  other  colors,  and  explains 
why  people  wear  light  rather  than  dark  colored  clothes  in 
summer. 

If  we  wrap  an  apple  tree  with  this  black  paper  it  makes 
the  trunk  too  warm  when  the  sun  shines  brightly  and  pro- 
duces what  people  call  "sun  scald.**  Often_the  tree  is 
killed;  —  WtH.  Robertson. 
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'   Thoughts  of  the  New  Year 


Let  ns  walk  softly,  friend ; 
For  strange  paths  lie  before  as,  all  nntrod ; 
The  new  year,  spotless  from  the  hand  of  God, 

Is  thine  and  mine,  O  friend ! 

Let  ns  walk  stralghtly,  friend ; 
Forget  the  crooked  paths  behind  us  now. 
Press  on  with  steadier  purpose  on  onr  brow. 

To  better  deeds,  O  friend ! 

Let  ns  walk  gladly,  friend ; 
Perchance  some  greater  good  than  we  have  known 
Is  waiting  for  ns,  or  some  fair  hope  flown 

Shall  yet  return,  O  friend ! 


Let  ns  walk  humbly,  friend ; 
Slight  not  the  heartsease  blooming  round  onr  feet; 
The  laurel  blossoms  are  not  half  so  sweet, 

Or  lightly  gathered,  friend. 

Let  us  walk  kindly,  friend ; 
We  cannot  tell  how  long  this  life  shall  last. 
How  soon  these  precious  years  be  overpast; 

Let  love  walk  with  us,  friend. 

Let  us  walk  quickly,  friend ; 
Work  with  our  miifht  while  lasts  our  little  stay. 
And  help  some  halting  comrade  on  the  way ; 

And  may  God  guide  ns,  friend ! — LiUian  Orap 


Our  Friends  of  Field  and 
Forest     V 

Foxes 

Gertrude  Moore 

AFTER  a   storm,  among   the   tracks  of  grouse  and 
squirrels  and  rabbits,  are  some  other  tracks  showing 
clear  and  sharp  against  the  snow.     They  are  so  wild, 
so  free,  and  show  such  nimble  feet,  they  can  belong 
only  to  a  fox.     They  tell  plainly  about  his  wanderings  since 
the  storm.     Here  he  went  slowly.     Perhaps  he  was  planning 
where  to  get  a  good  breakfast. 

Kinds 

The  Silver  or  Black  Fox  is  an  elegant  creature.  He  is 
black,  with  long  silky  hairs,  many  of  them  delicately  ringed 
with  silver  gray.     His  tail  is  tipped  with  white. 

The  Gray  Fox  is  dull  gray,  touched  here  and  there  with 
black.  His  tail  is  gray-white  on  the  sides,  rusty  below,  and 
black  at  the  tip. 

The  Common  Red  Fox  is  best  known  to  us.  He  is 
tawny  red  with  yellow  gleams  in  his  fur  to  match  the  yellow 
gleams  in  his  eyes.  The  underside  ot  his  body  and  the 
lower  parts  of  his  back  are  grizzly  gray.  Along  the  under- 
side of  his  body  runs  a  narrow  line  of  white.  His  throat  is 
white.  The  backs  of  his  stiff,  straight  ears,  his  keen  pointed 
nose,  his  slender  legs,  and  the  tips  of  the  hair  on  his  tail 
are  black  and  glossy. 

This  tail  is  the  pride  of  his  life.  It  is  of  a  warm  golden- 
red  color  —  light  and  feathery.  When  he  runs  it  seems  to 
float  above  him  —  a  yellow  torch  shining  against  the  white- 
ness of  the  snow.  But  sometimes  in  wet  weather,  when  he 
has  run  far  and  fast  his  tail  becomes  damp,  bedraggled  and 
heavy  as  a  mop.  At  last,  he  can  tio  more  carry  it.  So  he 
takes  refuge  in  his  den.  There  he  stays  until  it  becomes 
dry  and  light  again. 

Dens 

In  the  spring,  a  fox  goes  out  house-hunting.  Sometimes 
he  selects  a  good  place,  burrows  deep  into  the  earth,  and 
makes  his  own  den.  But  he  would  much  prefer  —  the  wily 
fox  —  to  take  possession  of  a  burrow  already  made  —  a 
rabbit's  maybe.  That  the  rabbit  has  made  her  home  herself 
and  is  living  there  in  peace  and  quiet  makes  no  kind  of 
difference  to  the  fox.  To  his  way  of  thinking,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  get  rid  of  the  rabbit.  And  if  one  is  a  fox, 
that  isn't  a  hard  thing  to  do. 

Often  a  fox  den  is  in  the  midst  of  an  open  field.  This 
may  be  so  that  the  wary  creatures  can  see  on  all  sides,  and 
spy  danger  afar  of!.  New  England  foxes  usually  have  but 
one  or  two  rooms  in  their  homes.  These  rooms  are  dark  as 
pockets.  But  foxes  don't  mind  that.  Their  eyes,  like  a 
cat's,  can  see  as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light. 

Usually  a  fox  family  has  more  than  one  den.  If  they 
find  that  one  is  beiog  watched,  they  move  to  another  as 
quickly  and  quietly  as  possible.  Many  a  breathless  boy  and 
dog  have  come  up,  after  a  long  hard  run,  to  the  mouth  of  a 
fox  den.  They  have  dug  deep  downi  and  have  found  it«— 
0mpfy/ 

Y\\%  cubs  iQok  more  like  rouadi  toly«pal]f|  jrtUew  giay 


bundles  of  woolly  fur  than  anything  else.  Their  tales  arc 
so  short  and  stiff  it  doesn't  seem  that  they  will  ever  grow 
soft  and  plumy. 

The  mother  fox  takes  good  care  of  her  funny  babies. 
She  feeds  them  young  mice  and  rats.  They  grow  larger  and 
larger.     Some  bright  day  she  takes  them  out-doors  to  play. 

They  bound  about  in  the  sunshine  like  woolly  balls. 
They  have  pert,  pointed  faces,  sharp  ears,  and  bright,  cun- 
ning eyes  full  to  the  brim  of  mischief.  They  frolic  about 
like  puppies.  They  chase  their  tails.  They  pounce  pell 
mell  upon  each  other.  They  make  sudden  dives  upon  their 
dignified  old  mother.  They  pull  her  tail.  They  give  short, 
sharp  yelps  like  baby  puppies  learning  to  bark.  They  find 
an  unwary  cricket  hurrying  home  to  his  family,  and  worry 
him  almost  out  of  his  wits.  They  forget  him  when  one  little 
cub  finds  a  big,  lazy  June  bug  taking  a  nap.  They  have 
moments  when  they  sit  quietly  and  look  the  field  over  with 
wise,  round  eyes. 

There  comes  a  sound  —  far  off  and  faint — the  bark  of 
Rover  the  farm  dog,  or  the  shout  of  Billy  as  he  runs  home 
from  school.  The  mother  springs  to  her  feet.  She  speaks. 
The  fox  babies  know  what  she  says.  Away  they  scamper, 
helter-skelter,  and  tumble  one  over  the  other  into  their  den. 
A  moment  later  and  a  cluster  of  black  points —  which  are 
noses — and  a  cluster  of  bright  points — which  are  eyes  — 
are  all  that  can  be  seen  of  the  little  family. 

It  is  said  that  when  a  fox  has  a  den  near  a  farmhouse, 
she  never  robs  the  hen-roosts  of  that  particular  farm.  In- 
stead she  goes  a  long,  tiresome  journey  to  some  far  away 
barn,  helps  herself  to  whatever  she  can  find,  and  brings 
home  many  a  tempting  meal  to  her  babies.  Wljile  her  cubs 
are  small,  she  will  not  risk  being  caught  near  her  home. 
Both  parents  will  protect  their  little  ones,  even  to  laying 
down  their  own  lives  if  necessary.  They  will  starve  rather 
than  take  food  from  their  children. 

Food 

Foxes  eat  all  sorts  of  animal  food.  Each  fox  —  when  he 
is  old  enough  —  hunts  by  himself.  He  steals  out  cautiously 
at  night.  He  creeps  carefully  along,  often  going  miles  in 
search  of  just  the  food  he  wants.  No  rabbit,  squirrel,  field- 
mouse,  rat,  or  mole  is  safe  when  a  fox  is  abroad.  He  likes 
fruit  too  —  especially  grapes. 

A  fox  doesn't  like  to  wet  his  feet.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  a  very  fine  crab  sometimes  so  tempts  him,  that  he  for- 
gets his  dislike  of  water.  There  is  a  story  of  a  fox  who  used 
to  drag  his  bushy  tail  back  and  forth  lightly  over  the  water. 
When  a  crab  put  up  a  foolish  claw  and  grabbed  the  tail,  the 
fox  dragged  him  quickly  to  land. 

When  a  fox  finds  chickens  at  roost  in  a  tree,  he  has  a 
strange  way  of  catching  them.  He  runs  round  and  round, 
round  and  round,  round  and  round  the  tree.  The  chickens 
watch,  lean  out,  farther  —  farther,  grow  dizzy,  lose  their 
b-'lance  and  fall,  with  frightened  clucks,  straight  to  the 
ground. 

Traps 

Foxei  are  such  thieves  —  helping  themielvet  to  any  thing 
they  can  lay  paws  on-*- it  is  no  wonder  that  farmen  don't 
like  thtm  and  do  all  they  can  to  catch  them. 

To  catch  a  fox  in  a  trap  one  must  take  lessons  in  patienee 
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anywhere  near  the  chicken  coop . —  a  fox  is  on  guard  there. 
It  must  be  put  in  the  woods  or  in  a  field  where  the  fox  is 
known  to  hunt. 

For  a  week,  maybe,  before  the  trap  is  set  the  trapper 
coaxes  the  fox  something  like  this  :  He  cuts  a  place  in  the 
frozen  ground.  He  digs,  out  three  or  four  inches  of  earth. 
He  fills  this  place  with  ashes  or  dried  leaves  or  chaff,  in 
which  are  mixed  bits  of  roasted  cheese.  For  awhile  the 
fox  won't  touch  this  tempting  meal.  But  some  cold  night, 
he  pokes  among  the  ashes  and  has  a  delicious  lunch  of 
cheese.  Nothing  happens,  so  he  tries  it  again  and  again. 
Before  the  first  fail  of  snow,  the  trapper  hides  his  trap  in  the 
bed  of  ashes  and  cheese.  After  all  his  trouble,  the  chances 
are  that  the  sly  fox  will  take  a  sniff  or  two,  shake  his  head 
doubtfully,  and  trot  quietly  away. 

If  a  fox  is  caught,  he  will  fool  the  trapper  if  he  can. 
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Sometimes  he  plays  that  he  is  dead.  There  he  lies  —  held 
by  one  foot  in  the  trap  —  frozen  stiff.  The  dog  comes  up 
and  noses  him.  The  trapper  pokes  and  prods  him.  He  is 
as  still  as  only  he  knows  how  to  be.  The  trapper  leaves 
him  for  a  brief  moment.  There  is  a  dash,  the  bark  of  a 
surprised  dog,  a  flash  of  a  red-gold  tail  far  off  toward  the 
woods  —  and  the  fox  is  gone. 

Poz  Hunting 

In  some  parts  of  this  country,  and  in  others^  fine 
kennels  are  found  where  large  packs  of  hounds  are  kept  just 
for  the  purpose  pf  running  down  foxes. 

Some  clear  crisp  morning  the  whole  pack  is  turned  loose. 
Soon  they  are  on  the  track  of  a  fox.  Away  they  go,  followed 
by  the  hunters  with  their  guns.  For  miles  around  the  woods 
resound  with  the  deep,  musical  baying  of  the  hounds. 

About  a  half-mile  ahead  of  them  runs  the  fox  for  whom 
all  this  chase  is  made.  He  is  so  fleet  of  foot,  so  light  of 
heart,  so  full  of  bounding  life  from  the  tip  of  his  pointed 
nose  to  the  end  of  his  beautiful  tail,  that  he  leads  the  dogs 
a  rapid  chase.  Up  hill,  down  hill,  on  and  on  and  on  for 
miles  and  miles  they  go.  The' fox  eludes  his  hunters  at 
every  turn.  He  bounds  across  the  dry  stones  in  the  bed  of 
the  brook.  He  crosses  and  criss-crosses  the  field  until  his 
tracks  lead  in  and  out  and  out  and  in,  back  and  forth  over 
'each  other.  He  goes  with  long,  easy  strides  up  the  hill. 
He  mounts  a  high  rock.  He  watches  the  dogs  down  below 
hitn  trying  to  untwist  the  tangle  of  hii  footprints.  He 
almost  smiles.  Far  off  the  fox  spies  a  hunter.  He  comes 
nearer,  gmi  leveled*     The  (ox  is  up  and  away  with  oervouii 


nimble  leaps  toward  the  woods.  He  crosses  a  piece  of 
ploughed  ground.  He  walks  coolly  along  the  frozen  rut  of 
the  high  road  where  a  loaded  sleigh  has  just  passed.  No 
scent  of  his  rapid  feet  will  stay  in  frozen  ground.  He  goes 
through  a  pasture  to  walk  about  in  the  footprints  the  cows 
have  left  there.  The  dogs  will  have  hard  work  tracing  him 
there.  Near  the  woods  he  finds  the  fresh  tracks  of  another 
fox.  He  walks  carefully  in  these  for  awhile.  Then  he 
branches  off  for  himself,  leaving  the  dogs  to  decide  when 
they  come  up  which  set  of  tracks  belong  to  him. 

Wild,  beautiful,  buoyant  fellow,  fleet  as  the  wind,  you  have 
our  best  wishes  for  escape,  now  and  always.  Elude  the 
hunters  as  best  you  may.  Keep  as  long  as  you  can  the 
strong,  free,  gladsome  life  God  has  given  you.  The  "  sport  '* 
of  hunting  you  to  the  death  is  something  of  which  civilized 
men  should  be  ashamed. 

Story 
It  was  a  cold,  moonlit  night  with  the  first  snow  lying 
white  and  smooth  over  the  ground.  Freddy  walked  fast, 
whisthng  below  his  breath  to  show  himself  that  he  wasn't 
afraid.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  sharp,  short  bark.  It  didn't 
sound  just  like  a  dog's  bark.  Freddy  bent  his  head  to 
listen.  There  in  the  light  snow,  he  saw  a  track — dozens  of 
tracks,  small  and  sharp.  Freddy  stopped  whistling.  They 
were  fox  tracks. 

Freddy  hadn't  lived  all  his  life  in  a  little  \>ayback  New 
England  village  for  nothing.  He  knew  that  to  see  a  fox, 
even,  a  boy  must  use  all  his  caution  and  cunning,  and  then 
probably  he  won't  see  him.  But  it  was  worth  trying  for. 
So  Freddy  crept  to  a  clump  of  evergreens  some  distance 
from  the  path.  He  sat  down  on  a  rock  to  wait  and  listen. 
Wary  as  a  fox  himself,  he  peered  through  the  dark  boughs. 
He  drew  back  scarce  believing  his  eyes.  He  looked  again, 
caught  his  breath,  and  then  sat  as  still  as  the  rock  itself  to 
watch. 

7ust  beyond  the  evergreens  was  a  cleared  space.  And 
this  is  what  Freddy  saw.  One — two — three — six  foxes — 
beautiful,  half-grown  creatures,  with  tawny  tails  flashing  in 
the  moonlight.  They  were  well  fed.  They  were  out  for 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  grand  frolic.  'Lhey  flew  round 
and  round  after  their  bushy  tails.  They  jumped  and  capered. 
They  dashed  into  each  other  and  fought  play  battles  like 
jolly  school  boys.  The)»  raced  and  chased  and  chased  and 
raced  in  and  out  of  the  soft  yellow  light.  One  was  ruddy 
red,  and  one  was  dark  with  a  thick,  soft  fur  which  would 
make  him  run  for  his  little  life  some  day. 

Suddenly  a  thought  came  to  Freddy.  He  had  heard 
somewhere  that  if  one  gave  a  short,  sharp  squeak  like  a 
wood-mouse  one  could  coax  a  fox  to  come  close  to  one. 
Now  there  wasn't  an  animal  anywhere  around  the  village  that 
Freddy  couldn't  mimic.  Many  a  time  his  mother  heard  the 
cat  mew  piteously  and  opened  the  door  only  to  find  Freddy 
outside.  All  around  the  house  in  unlikely  places,  squirrels 
chattered,  hens  clucked;  and  turkeys  gobbled.  Crows  cawed 
in  the  dead  of  night.  Frogs  chirped  shrilly  and  kerchugged 
from  high  snow-banks.  The  time  had  now  come  when 
Freddy  could  make  some  real  use  of  his  gift. 

He  shut  his  lips  tightly.  He  drew  in  his  breath  sharply 
and  quickly.  **  Squeak,  squeak,  squeak."  Surely  a  wood- 
mouse  spoke. 

The  fleetest  of  the  foxes  pausedjn  his  play.  He  turned 
his  head,  listening. 

"  Squeak,"  said  the  little  mouse  again  softly.  The  fox 
bounded  straight  toward  the  clump  of  evergreen  trees.  He 
paused.  Freddy  waited.  There  was  no  hurry.  After  a 
a  minute,  "  Squeak,  squeak,"  said  the  mouse  in  a  voice  that 
trembled  ever  so  slightly. 

A  few  swift  graceful  leaps — ^and  the  fox  stood  face  to  face 
with  Freddy  on  the  rock. 

Freddy  sat  motionless — half  frightened,  scarce  daring  to 
breathe.  The  fox  showed  no  surprise  whattver.  He  stood 
still,  one  foot  lifted,  his  plumy  tail  a  graceful  curve  of  light 
against  the  snow.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  Freddy's  face  as 
if  he  would  read  the  tiniest  thoughts  way  back  in  his  head. 
Then  slowly  he  turned,  and  trotted  quietly  away  toward  the 
woods.  When  he  wu  once  out  of  sight,  though,  what  a 
change  came  0ve?  him«    He  iumpe4  abput  ind  (rolickfd 
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and  capered.  "  I  fooled  that  boy,"  he  thought.  "  I  was 
frightened  half  out  of  my  wits.  But  I  didn't  let  him 
see  it."  Then  he  fell  to  thinking  about  that  wood-mouse. 
For  with  all  his  cunning,  he  had  not  seen  through  Freddy's 
trick.  He  resolved  that  the  very  next  night  he  would  go 
back  and  find  her. 

Meanwhile  Freddy  ran  home.  "  My  -ee !  Wasn't  he 
great?"  he  said  to  himself.  Then  he  barked  exactly  like  a 
fox.  Farmer  Brown's  turkeys  woke,  tumbled  off  their 
perches,  flapped  their  wings,  and  cried  so  piteously  that  the 
farmer  came  out  with  his  guii  and  his  dog,  determined  "  to 
catch  that  fox  this  time  anyway." 


Through    Highways    and    Across 
Lots     V* 

What  Shall  We  do  with  It? 

Agnbs  Vinton  Luther,  Normal  and  Training  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

LIFE  and  its  expression  is  the  essential  part  of  our 
Nature  Study.  This  means  added  work  for  the 
teacher,  as  plants  and  animals  do  not  take  care  of 
themselves.  "How  can  I  keep  an  animal  in  the 
school-room?"  "What  shall  I  do  with  it?"  "I  never 
succeed  in  keeping  an  aquarium  in  my  rooiii.  Everything 
always  dies."  The  Nature  lover  hears  whese  plaints  where- 
cver  she  goes.  It  can  be  done,  however,  and  be  a  blessing 
and  revelation  to  the  child  as  well  as  an  opportunity  for 
growth,.men tally  and  spiritually. 

Suppose  we  try  each  year  to  learn  how  to  take  care  of  just 
one  animal  so  that  it  might  be  comparatively  happy  and 
well  during  its  sojourn  in  our  room.  The  next  year,  another, 
and  so  on.  Don't  try  to  have  the  whole  round  of  animal 
life  at  once  and  then  throw  it  all  up  in  disgust  because 
everything  goes  wrong.  Determine  to  make  a  success  of 
one  single  thing.  Whatever  the  animal  you  select,  never 
miss  an  opportunity  of  questioning  some  animal  lover  with 
regard  to  its  care.  Glance  over  the  books 
in  the  library  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
animals  for  exhibition  or  for  profit.  The 
directions  given  there  for  the  care  of  animals 
may  be  relied  upon. 

The  following  suggestions  are  an  out* 
growth  of  personal  experience,  gained 
through  practical  school  work.  Many  silent 
little  folk  who  spoke  so  eloquently  in  every 
way  but  words  have  contributed  to  the  knowl- 
edge given  here.  May  they  live  and  prosper 
wherever  they  are  now  and  may  their  experi* 
ences  help  someone  else  along  the  road. 

Study  No.  I.    Pish  in  the  School-room 

The  Jar  The  round  globe  may  be  more 
artistic,  but  a  straight-  sided  jar  is  better.  The 
fish  may  be  seen  more  plainly  and  the  image 
is  not  distorted  by  the  curved  surface.  A 
large  tank  is  not  advisable  for  a  beginner. 
Experiment  with  smaller  aquaria  first.- 
Straight-sided  candy  jars,  or  battery  jars 
six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter  cost  about 
thirty  cents.  A  globe  nine  and  a  half  inches 
in  its  widest  part  can  be  bought  for  sixiy 
cents.  A  small  oblong  fish-tank,  11x7x3 
in.,  tin  bpttom  and  corners,  costs  one  dollar 
and  a  quarter.  The  oblong,  all  glass  tanks, 
though  very  beautiful  are  expensive  in  more 
than  one  way.  The  initial  cost  is  higher 
and  at  the  slightest  sudden  change  in  tem- 
perature, crack  in  a  moment. 

Cleaning  the  Jar  Never  use  soap.  A  per- 
fectly clean  cloth,  clear  water,  and  good 
muscle  are  the  right  weapons  of  warfare* 
However  careful  you  may  be  to  rinse  the  soap 
out,  a  little  may  remain  to   the  disgust  of 
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the  fish  and  his  possible  death.  Clean  the  jar  thoroughly 
with  pure  water,  after  bringing  it  home,  and  you  will  have 
started  in  the  right  direction. 

Furnishing  Our  idea  should  be  to  reproduce  the  i^atural 
home  of  the  fish  as  closely  as  possible.  Cover  the  floors  of 
his  house  with  pebbles.  These  may  be  bought  for  a  few 
cents  where  the  fish  is  obtained,  bird  gravel  may  be  used,  so 
any  little  stones  easily  picked  up  by  the  roadside.  The^e 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  again  and  again  in  running 
water.  An  easier  way  is  to  boil  them  so  as  to  be  sure  there 
is  nothing  which  will  injure  the  fish.  Many  people  place 
sea  shells  in  the  aquarium,  but  experience  seems  to  prove 
that  this  is  not  good  for  fresh  water  fish  in  a  small  tank.  It 
is  just  as  well  to  leave  out  any  foreign  substance  other  than 
the  stones. 

The  Plant  The  object  of  the  plant  in  the  aquarium  is  to 
furnish  air  for  the  fish  to  breathe  and  to  keep  the  water  in 
good  condition.  Where  the  plant  is  used  the  water  does 
not  have  to  be  changed.  This  is  called  a  self-sustaining 
aquarium  and  will  last  for  weeks  without  attention.  Where 
there  is  no  plant  the  water  must  be  changed  each  day.  The 
best  plant  to  aerate  the  water  is  sold  by  the  live  fish  dealer 
in  bunches,  usually  for  ten  cents.  This  is  called  cabomba. 
On  receiving  the  plant  rinse  it  around  in  a  bowl  of  clean 
water  until  all  the  dirt  and  broken  sprays  have  fallen  from 
it.  Take  off  the  little  piece  of  lead  which  fastens  the  stems 
together,  substituting  for  it  a  string  tied  to  a  stone.  This 
keeps  the  plant  upright  in  the  jar. 

Water  Before  placing  the  fish  in  the  water  allow  the  latter 
to  acquire  the  temperature  of  the  room.  Water  drawn  fresh 
from  the  faucet  is  usually  too  cold.  Imagine  how  it  would 
feel  yourself  if  you  were  to  undergo  the  same  shock. 

The  water  in  the  jar  should  always  appear  perfectly  clear. 
If,  for  any  reason,  it  becomes  contaminated,  change  it.  If 
it  looks  milky,  you  have  probably  been  feeding  too  freely  and 
allowed  the  surplus  to  remain  in  the  water.  If  it  begins  to 
look  green,  the  jar  is  standing  in  too  bright  a  light.  There 
is  nothing  injurious  to  the  fish  in  the  extra  growth  of  green, 
but  as  it  obscured  the  water,  it  may  be  as  well  to  change  it 
and  place  the  globe  where  it  is  not  so  bright.     Examine  a 
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little  of  this  green  deposit  under  the  microscope  and  you 
will  be  treated  to  a  delightful  surprise. 

Position  of  Fish  Globe  Any  place  will  do  where  there  is 
enough  light  for  an  ordinary  plant.  Do  not  set  the  jar 
where  the  sun  shines  for  a  long  time.  Cooked  fish  are  not 
happy.  Ordinary  light  is  all  that  is  necessary.  A  thought- 
ful thing  to  do,  now  and  then,  when  you  think  of  it,  is  to 
throw  a  dark  cloth  over  one  end  of  the  tank  so  that  the  fish 
may  have  a  twilight  corner  in  which  to  rest  during  the  day. 

Feeding  Buy  the  food  prepared  for  goldfish.  There  are 
two  kinds,  the  white  paper- like  food  and  the  ''ants' eggs'' 
which  come  put  up  in  a  little  tin  box.  At  first  the  latter 
preparation  excelled  the  former  but  of  late  the  grade  has 
been  deteriorating  so  that  now  it  is  merely  a  mass  of  brown 
crumbs  which  decay  in  the  water  and  are  too  fine  to  remove. 
Hence,  until  a  better  food  is  put  upon  the  market,  use  the 
white  papery  food. 

Do  not  Overfeed  If  you  feed  your  fish  every  other  day, 
allowing  a  piece  of  food  the  size  of  a  ten  cent  piece  for 
each,  this  is  sufficient.  If  any  remains  uneaten,  remove  it 
from  the  water. in  an  hour  or  so.  As  said  before,  milkiness- 
in  the  water  indicates  overfeeding.  Where  there  are  stones 
and  plants  in  the  aquarium  the  fish  obtain  many  a  nice  little 
lunch  from  the  minute  life  growing  upon  them.  I  frequently 
saw  "  Jappie,"  our  little  fan-tail,  take  a  mouth  full  of  gravel, 
roll  it  around  there,  and  then  spit  it  out,  having  evidently 
scraped  off  the  dainty  morsels  clinging  to  it. 

Fish  eat  less  in  winter,  so  do  not  worry  if  their  appetite 
appears  delicate.  They  are  more  likely  to  die  from  your  too 
great  zeal  than  from  starvation.  Do  not  e^eriment  with  a 
varied  bill  of  fare.  I  have  known  people  who  fed  their  fish, 
peanut  brittle,  cake,  etc.,  but — well,  words  fail  here  ! 

Companions  Snails  are  the  only  associates  I  would  ad- 
vise for  the  goldfish.  They  are  good  little  scavengers  and 
live  most  amicably  with  their  finny  friends.  If  you  experi- 
ment with  a  small  turtle  in  the  same  tank  you  will  probably 
find  a  good  sized  piece  of  your  goldfish's  tail  gone  which  has 
served  the  turtle  as  an  entrie.  Many  people  ke^p  tadpoles 
successfully  with  goldfish,  but  I  have  not  always  found  that 
they  lived  in  peace  together. 

Diseases  of  Goldfish  It  does  not  always  follow  that  with 
all  these  precautions  yoiu-  goldfish  will  live.  They  come  to 
the  dealer  in  a  can,  hundreds  crowded  together  and  having 
travelled  long  distances.  They  are  frequently  diseased  when 
you  buy  them.  If  they  seem  sick,  change  the  water  in  the 
jar,  washing  everything  in  it  thoroughly. 

As  a  little  stimulant,  try  the  oxygen  treatment  sometimes. 
Take  a  glass  or  cup  and  dipping  the  water  from  the  jar, 
pour  it  Wk  again  from  a  height.  This  forces  extra  air  into 
the  water  and  frequently  acts  as  a  tonic. 

Sometimes  a  white  mould  will  begin  to  appear  upon  the 
sides  of  the  fish.  For  this  trouble,  place  the  fish  in  water 
containing  a  pinch  of  salt  in  ^solution.  This  usually  results 
in  a  cure. 

I  once  knew  some  fish  who  probably  died  from  shock, 
llie  teacher  put  the  jar  out  of  the  window  over  night,  found 
a  crubt  of  ice  upon  it  in  the  morning  and  put  it  on  the 
steam  pipes  to  warm  up.  She  couldn't  understand  what 
killed  her  fish !  Comment  is  needless.  Fish  will  stand 
a  very  low  temperature.  Whatever  the  temperature,  try  to 
keep  it  even. 

Be  careful  about  believing  all  that  the  dealer  tells  you. 
He  does  not  have  fish  to  keep  but  to  sell.  Some  of  them 
have  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject,  but  not  many  of 
them  had  either  the  time  or  the  opportunity. 

If  with  all  your  care  your  fish  do  not  live,  do  not  be 
discouraged,  but  try  again.  Better  luck  will  come  next 
time. 

(  To  he  continued  in  March  number) 


A  Plea  for  Common  Politeness 

Lucy  K.  Hatch 

In  the  editorial  columns  of  a  leading  New  York  paper  not 
long  since  an  article  appeared  in  which  there  was  an 
estimate  made  -of  the  time  spent  in  one  day  in  signing 
"  Yours  truly  "  to  letters.  Then  the  daily  cost  to  an  average 
business  house  of  writing  these  words  was  computed.  From 
this  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  very  expensive  and  unneces- 
sary. 

This  article  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  How  many  little  cour- 
tesies are  being  shortened  and  eliminated  for  lack  of  time 
in  the  hurry  to  advance.  We  see  this  tendency  everywhere 
and  nowhere  is  it  to  be  more  regretted  than  in  our  schools, 
for  nowhere  is  it  more  far-reaching  in  its  results.  We  hear 
children  speaking  of  lady  teachers  by  their  last  names. 
Are  children  so  hurried  that  they  must  leave  off  the  title  in 
speaking  of  a  person?    No,  the  cause  is  elsewhere. 

School  principals  speak  of  the  lady  teachers  by  the  last 
name,  notices  are  sent  from  room  to  room  by  pupils  to 
which  teachers  sign  only  the  last  name.  The  writer  knows 
that  one  principal  instructs  his  teachers  to  sign  notices  in 
this  way.  Children  are  quick  imitators,  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  them  speak  of  teachers  as  Smith,  Brown, 
Jones,  in  many  cases  where  good-breeding  might  reasonably 
be  expected. 

What  is  all  this  rush  and  hurry  for  ?  Is  it  helping  us  to 
advance  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word?  We  are  told 
that  as  the  United  States  is  growing  older  we  are  becoming 
a  more  highly  cultivated  people.  We  point  with  pride  to 
our  courses  of  study  in  common  schools  as  compared  to 
that  of  <he  time  when  the  three  R's  constituted  the  curri- 
culum. We  have  time  for  music,  nature-study,  drawing, 
water-color  painting,  the  collection  and  study  of  pictures 
from  the  pld  masters  for  the  sake  of  the  aesthetic  and  m^ral 
effect.  But  do  not  the  manners  of  the  children  of  to-day 
suffer  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  so-called  o)d  school? 
Is  not  respect  for  elders  more  important  than  the  ability  to 
recognize  one  of  Velasquez's  pictures?  Is  it  not  even 
greater  than  appreciation  of  harmony  of  color? 

Is  it  not  important  that  school  ofiicers  and  teachers  take 
time  to  observe  common  politeness  not  only  in  addressing 
and  speaking  of  one  another,  but  in  all  their  relations? 
**  For  manner  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit 
Of  loyal  nature,  and  of  coble  mind." 


Putting  the  World  to  Bed 

The  little  Snow  people  are  hurrying  down 
From  their  home  in  the  clouds  overhead. 

They  are  working  as  hard  as  ever  they  can, 
Putting  the  world  to  bed. 

Every  tree  in  a  soft  fleecy  nightgown  they  clothe, 

Each  post  has  its  nightcap  of  white, 
And  o*er  the  cold  ground  a  thick  cover  they  spread 

Before  they  say  good*uight. 

And  so  they  come  eagerly  sliding  down 

With  swift  and  silent  tread, 
Always  as  busy  as  busy  can  be, 

Putting  the  world  to  bed. 

—  Esther  W.  Buxton  in  Outlook 


For  the  new  Phih'ppine  currency  a  mark  has  been  devised 
to  correspond  with  our  dollar-sign,  consisting  of  the  letter 
"  P  "  with  two  parallel  lines  drawn  across  the  lobe,  or  its 
upper  half.  Since  this  design  was  formally  prescribed  by 
Governor  Taft,  there  need  be  no  question  in  future  years 
concerning  its  origin  or  meaning,  as  with  our  dollar-sign. 
Arbitrary  marks  usually  spring  into  being  almost  unnoticed, 
but  they  can  be  manufactured  to  order. 


"  It  is  a  part  of  the  silent  duty  of  January  to  dissolve  and 
absorb  the  good  in  the  dircarded  plant  leaves  and  worn 
herbage,  and  to  mingle  it  with  the  soil,  helping  the  earth  to 
recuperate  strength  for  the  labors  that  must  soon  be  re- 
newed." 


No  man  ever  sank  under  the  burden  of  the  day.  It  is 
when  to-morrow's  burden  is  added  to  the  burden  of  to-day, 
that  the  weight  is  more  than  a  man  can  bear. 

— George  McDonald 
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Convalescence 

At  9  poor  Tom  "was  sick  in  bed, 
A  towel  wrapped  aboot  his  head. 

At  10  the  pain  is  somewhat  less* 
Bat  still  he  feels  too  111  to  dress. 

11— Thomas  thinks  that  he 
May  possibly  get  up  for  tea. 

He  takes  some  nourishment  at  noon, 
And  hopes  he  may  feel  better  soon. 

At  1  he  groans,  and  says,  perhaps, 
He  may  be  getting  a  relapse. 

•*It*8  wonderful,"  he  says  at  2, 

"What  good  fresh  air  will  sometimes  do! ** 

At  8,  to  see  him  slide  down  hill, 
You  wouldn't  know  he'd  been  so  ill. 

N.B.— iThls  illness,  I*ve  heard  say. 
Need  not  be  feared  on  Saturday. — 8el. 


Three  Questions 

Dr.  Brumbaugd,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  told 
the  graduates  at  a  Training  School  that  there  were  three 
questions  he  should  ask  if  they  should  come  to  him  for  a 
position  as  teacher. 

First,  "Are  you  a  good  eater  "  ?  No  one,  he  said,  ought 
to  take  hold  of  a  room  full  of  children,  and  try  to  hold  them 
down,  who  could  not  eat  three  hearty  meals  a  day  and  be 
hungry  all  of  the  time. 

/Another  question  would  be,  "Are  you  a  good  sleeper  "  ? 
No  boarding-house  bell  or  yell  should  call  a  teacher  from 
her  sleep.  She  should  always  sleep  just  as  long  as  it  tastes 
good.  A  great  many  people  feel  that  our  teachers  and 
pupils  are  overworked.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  a  teacher  or 
a  child  would  sleep  the  requisite  number  of  hours,  they 
would  be  capable  of  performing  the  necessary  amount  of 
work  in  the  school. 

Then  he  should  ask,  "Are  you  a  good  laugher "  ?  The 
teacher  who  cannot  laugh  with  the  young  children  and  be 
happy  with  them,  would  better  never  enter  a  school-room. 

Finally,  he  would  ask,  "  Do  you  know  how  to  tell  a  story 
well?"  It  is  the  hunger  that  you  create,  instead  of  the 
appetite  you  satisfy,  that  makes  the  successful  teacher. 


The  Elastic  Spring 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Phaser,  Halifax.  N.  S. 

"  There  was  an  elastic  spring  from  end  to  end  of  my  class 
—  a  life  in  answering,  a  real  thought  put  out  from  top  to 
bottom,  unlike  anything  I  have  ever  had.  I  have  always 
aimed  at  it,  but  never  succeeded  in  getting  it  until  to-day." 

In  this  happy  strain  wrote  Dr.  Edward  Thring,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modem  teachers,  to  a  friend  who  was  engaged  in 
similar  work.  The  picture  of  such  a  class,  alert,  intent,  and 
enthusiastic  should  be  constantly  in  the  mind  of  every  young 
teacher.  Dr.  Thring,  to  be  sure,  was  a  bom  educator,  yet 
the  lesson  in  which  he  justly  took  such  pleasure  was  the 
result  not  of  accidental  inspiration  but  of  careful  study  of 
the  pupils  for  whom  the  lesson  had  been  prepared.  For 
long  weeks  he  had  been  busy  with  his  class,  drilling,  explain- 
ing, exciting  interest  in  every  way  known  to  his  art,  until  at 
last  ther6  came  tfie  joyous  day  of  success,  the  day  that  so 
richly  rewards  the  intelligent,  patient  teacher  for  his  neces- 
sary tribulations  and  his  sacrifices  of  time  and  thought  — 
the  happy  day  when  he  perceives  for  the  first  time  "the 
elastic  spring"  throughout  his  class. 


Mother  Johnny,  how  is  it  you  stand  so  much  lower  in  your 
studies  In  January  than  you^dld  in  December? 

Son  Oh,  everything  is  marked  down  after  the  holidays,  you 
know,  mother. 


Animal  Life  in  the  Cold  Season 

(The  following  information  is  taken  from  **  Nature's  Calendar,"  a  puk- 
licatioD  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  A  most  valiiable  book  in  Nature  Stady. 
Every  teacher  who  owns  this  book  will  be  glad.  —  The  EorroR.) 

What  prevents  harm  from  coming  to  trees  by  freezing? 
Ans.  The  soft  layer  of  new  wood  beneath  the  bark  hardeis 
and  prevents  damage. 

How  does  snow  help  vegetation?  Ans.  It  is  like  a 
blanket,  keeping  in^the  warmth,  preventing  excessive  f recc- 
ing of  the  ground,  protecting  it  against  a  too  rapid  evapora- 
tion of  its  moisture,  and  by  its  occasional  melting  contributing 
evenly  to  the  soil  the  water  stored  in  its  glistening  crystals. 

What  do  the  fishes  live  on  in  winter?  Ans.  Most  of  the 
minute  creatures  that  crowd  our  ponds  and  ditches  seem  f 
have  as  much  hardihood  as  the  water  weeds  amid  which  they 
dwell.  They  in  turn  feed  upon  minuter  and  even  micro- 
scopic plants,  hydroids,  and  eggs  that  are  produced  in  the 
water  at  this  season. 

How  do  the  earth-worms  pass  the  winter?  Ans.  They 
bore  into  the  ground  until  they  are  below  the  line  of  frost, 
or,  if  they  are  of  aquatic  habits  bury  themselves  deep  in 
muddy  bottoms  of  streams  and  ponds. 

How  do  water  spiders  live  through  the  winter?  Ans.  By 
sleeping  in  the  bubble  of  air  they  are  able  to  take  down  with 
them,  entangl^  in  the  long  hairs  of  their  legs  and  bodies. 

The  snails  and  garden  moUusks  —  how  do  they  prepare 
for  winter?  Ans.  Under  mouldering  logs,  embetided  stones, 
and  in  out-house  cellars,  they  will  be  found  with  the  aperture 
or  "  mouth  "  of  the  shell  upward,  and  probably  glued  to  a 
support ;  also  that  this  aperture  is  always  closed  by  a  whitish 
membrane  of  hardened  mucus  which  closes  it  like  a  drum- 
head. The  snail  has  filled  his  house  with  air,  then  closed 
his  door  with  an  air-tight  curtain,  and  gone  to  sleep. 

What  is  meant  by  a  snow  insect?  Ans.  It  is  a  curious, 
wingless,  caterpillar-like  little  creature,  about  as  long  as  a 
grain  of  rice,  and  orange  red  or  shining  black,  according  to 
species.  It  dwells  in  the  moss  and  is  rare,  but  when  seen 
at  all,  it  appears  in  great  numbers  hopping  about  on  the 
snow  in  sunny  places. 

What  butterflies  hibernate?  Ans.  Several  species  of  the 
common  brown  Vanessa,  spend  the  season  under  logs,  ledges 
of  rocks,  etc.,  and  the  appearance  of  a  warm,  thawy  day  will 
bring  them  into  temporary  activity.  Moths  and  butterflies 
are  found  in  the  Arctic  regions,  or  upon  the  freezing,  stormy 
peaks  of  the  highest  mountain  ranges.  The  chrysalid  is  the 
form  that  usually  carries  butterflies  and  moths  through  the 
inactive  season. 

How  do  frogs  spend  the  cold  season?  Ans.  They  are  all 
either  lounging  in  deep  spring-holes  or  else  buried  half 
torpid  in  the  shore  mud  along  with  the  turtles.  Toads  can- 
not breathe  through  their  skins,  so  they  scramble  down  into 
dry  soil  as  far  as  they  can  go  and  hibernate  in  these  holes, 
with  various  salamanders  for  bedfellows. 

Snakes?  Ans.  They  have  an  unpleasant  way  of  gather- 
ing into  a  tangled,  ball-like  mass  of  a  dozen  or  more  after 
collecting  in  some  den  deep  in  broken  rocks,  or  under- 
ground. 

What  about  the  fur-bearers?  Ans.  Mid- winter  is  the 
time  when  they  are  at  their  best.  The  deer  wear  their 
handsomest  coats,  paler  and  more  bluish  than  in  summer. 
About  the  first  of  March  the  antlers  loosen  upon  their  heads. 

The  squirrels?  Ans.  The  gray  squirrels  construct  big 
globular  nests  in  hollow  trees,  or  more  often  among  the 
branches,  and  are  active  every  day  except  extremely  stormy 
ones.  The  red  squirrel  is  also  active  all  winter,  yet  has 
stored  away  provisions.  The  chipmunk  comes  out  now  and 
then  in  warm  days. 
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Some  Bits  of  Exercise 


W 


Bertha  E.  Bush 

^HAT  a  remarkably  good  school!"  ejaculated 
the  visitor  peeping  in  at  the  door  of  the  first 
primary  room  to  behold  forty  little  backs  as 
straight  as  the  desks  behind  them,  forty  pairs 
«f  little  hands  primly  folded,  and  forty  pairs  of  dancing 
eyes  fixed  on  the  teacher  in  rapt  attention.  *'  You  must 
have  some  magic  spell  to  control  them  so." 

"  O  no,"  laughed  the  teacher.  "  It  is  only  because  it  is 
exercise  time  and  no  one  wants  to  be  left  out." 

"  Exercise  I "  There  was  magic  in  the  word  to  every  child 
in  the  room.  Exercise  meant  games  and  rhythm,  the  wav- 
ing of  little  arms,  the  stretching  of  tired  little  bodies,  and, 
most  of  all,  the  liveliest  exercise  of  the  imagination.  What 
wonder  that  they  sat  up  straight  with  eager  eyes  and  the 
dullest  laggard  made  haste  to  get  into  position  ! 

No  pupil  knew  what  the  exercise  was  to  be  beforehand. 
In  fsLCt  the  teacher  herself  did  not  always  know,  but  often 
skillfully  adapted  an  idea  to  the  need  of  the  moment.  On 
pleasant  days  when  the  children  could  play  out  of  doors,  the 
•exercise  period  was  short.  On  stormy  days  or  those  dread- 
ful restless  ones,  they  often  had  a  regular  play  in  the  house, 
and  these  plays  always  cleared  the  atmosphere  wonderfully. 
One  of  the  best  for  such  an  emergency,  they  called 
^'  Tommy." 

The  children,  faithfully  if,  alas !  vainly,  endeavoring  to 
keep  step  to  a  lively  marching  song,  passed  up  and  down 
the  aisles  and  arranged  themselves  around  the  walls  of  the 
room.  (Of  course  a  circle  in  front  would  have  been  better, 
but  there  was  no  room  for  such  luxuries  in  this  school- 
room.) 

In  each  aisle  was  stationed  a  "  Tommy."  Waving  their 
arms  rhythmically  back  and  forth  to  give  as  much  exercise 
as  possible,  they  chanted  this  rhyme  in  which  they  delight : 

Tommy,  are  you  watching? 

Tommy,  can  you  see? 

Tommy,  I  am  standing,  but  you  can't  tag  me. 

Then  the  laughing  rows  "  squatted "  down  and  the 
Tommies  rushed  forward  and  tagged  aiiyone  caught  stand- 
ing up.  The  ones  caught  went  to  their  seats  and  the  game 
became  more  wildly  exciting  as  the  number  of  players 
diminished.  It  was  the  most  fascinating  thing  in  some 
childish  experiences  to  beguile  a  "Tommy"  into  rushing 
your  way  and  then,  when  he  was  close  upon  you,  duck 
down  just  in  time  to  escape  a  tag. 

For  a  bit  of  exercise  whose  only  end  is  to  accomplish  a 
complete  change  of  position,  the  children  may  stand  in  the 
aisles  with  hands  clasped  on  the  tops  of  their  heads,  and 
recite  this  rh3rme,  bending  to  an  imaginary  breeze  whenever 
they  say  "  nodding." 

The  grasses  are  nodding,  are  nodding,  are  nodding, 
The  grasses  are  nodding  this  fine  windy  day; 
'Are  nodding,  are  nodding,  are  nodding,  are  nodding. 
Are  nodding,  are  nodding,  are  nodding  away. 

Again  when  the  leaves  are  dropping,  they  may  imitate 
tfaeir  motions  with  fluttering  little  hands  while  they  recite : 

The  leaves  are  falling,  falling, 
This  bright  October  day, 
A  red  leaf  goes  a-whirling, 
A  brown  leaf  goes  a-whirling, 
Two  yellow  leaves  go  whirling, 
And  then  they  fly  away. 

Or,  if  it  is  snowflakes  instead  of  red  and  yellow  leaves 
that  come  dropping  through  the  air,  they  change  the  words 
an  this  way :  ^ 

The  white  snowflakes  are  falling 

And  whirling  from  the  sky, 

Down,  down,  until  they  reach  the  ground, 

Where  soft  and  white  they  lie. 

Until  there  comes  a  playful  wind. 

And  whirls  them  up  once  more. 

And  back  and  forth  they  eddy 

like  wave-marks  on  the  shore. 


advanced  and  placed  his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
pupil  in  front  of  him  and  then  they  were  Santa  Claus's  rein- 
deers, harnessed.  Then  they  sang  the  little  rhyme  below  to 
the  tune  of  *'  Here's  a  Ball  for  Baby,"  m  Poulsson's  Finger 
Plays,  and  pranced  through  the  aisles  and  around  the  school- 
room with  great  merrimept. 

We  are  little  reiudeers 
Prancing  o'er  the  ground, 
AU  the  children  clap  their  hands 
To  hear  the  sleigh-bells  sound. 

There  are  dozens  of  exercises  which  this  particular  school 
goes  through  with,  but  the  one  they  want  the  oftenest 
is  "  Skip." 

For  "  Skip "  the  favored  number,  selected  for  good  les- 
sons or  other  points  that  need  emphasik,  choose  partners 
and  place  themselves  in  two  rows  across  the  front  of  the 
room.  Then,  suiting  action  to  words,  they  sing  this  stanza 
to  Reinecke's  tune  of  "  Ring  Around  a  Rosy,"  in  Summers' 
"Thought  Reader." 

We  stand  in  lines  so  straight  and  true. 

And  thus  our  partners  greet; 
Then  joining  hands  we  lightly  skip 

On  eager,  flying  feet 

(Repeat  with  tra  la  la  while  they  skip.) 

If  the  space  between  the  aisles  is  large  enough,  they  skip 
around  the  room  in  procession.  If  not,  two  at  a  time,  they 
go  back  and  forth  and  back  again  in  the  space  in  front  of 
the  seats,  leaving  partners  when  it  is  over  with  a  bow  that  is 
certainly  polite  if  it  is  apt  to  be  amusing. 

Does  it  pay  for  the  time  it  takes?  Yes,  it  pays  a  dozen 
times  over.  There  is  nothing  else  the  teacher  has  found 
that  makes  the  children  so  alert,  so  prompt  to  obey  signals, 
so  eager  to  do  what  she  requires.  It  is  an  invaluable  train- 
ing in  discipline,  in  precision,  and  in  the  lesson  most 
needed  of  all,  that  of  looking  out  for  the  rights  of  others. 

*'  Oh,  no,"  said  the  teacher.  "  It  is  anything  but  a  waste 
of  time.  My  pupils  could  not  learn  half  so  much  from  their 
books  and  I  knoW  they  would  not  be  half  so  good  if  it  were 
not  for  our  times  of  exercise." 


Sleds  Long,  Long  Ago 

Like  everything  else,  the  small  boy's  sled,  the  two- 
runnered,  gayly-painted  affair,  with  cushioned  seat  and 
back  rest,  has  come  down  to  the  small  boy  of  to-day 
from  a  very  plain  and  unpretentious  beginning,  in  the 
time  of  George  III.,  sleds  in  ^England  were  made  of 
small  boards  bound  to  beef  bones  for  runners.  Then  a 
barrel  stave  was  used  for  a  seat.  To  navigate  this  required 
no  little  skill,  and  many  a  "  header "  was  taken  by  every 
stnall  coaster  of  that  day  before  some  genius  bethought 
him  of  using  two  staves.  The  single-staved  affairs  were 
called  "  jumpers  "  and  "  skippers,"  and  made  splendid  time, 
when  they  did  not  come  to  grief.  Then  three  and  four 
staves  were  fastened  side  by  side,  proving  very  slow,  though 
safe  affairs.  By  degrees,  the  swift  two-runnered  coasters  of 
to-day  were  evolved,  but  the  little  folks  over  one  hundred 
years  ago  thought  they  were  having  fine  sport  when  they 
could  own  two  beef  bones  and  a  bit  of  broken  board. — S^/, 


Three  Hands 


Three  hands  has  Ted  instead  of  twain. 
Which  fact  may  seem  not  clear ; 

But  when  the*  mystery  I  explain 
Twill  make  it  very  clear. 

He  has  a  right,  like  you  and  me ; 

A  left,  you'll  understand ; 
And  just  one  more — to  make  the  three — 

A  "  little  behind-hand  "  \—Anna  B.  Patten 


A  bit  of  Christmas  exercise  that  pleased  them  so  much 
that  it  had  to  b6  repeated  over  and  over  throughout  the         Every  formula  which  expresses  a  law  of  nature  is  a  hymn 
whole  year  was  the  reindeer  play.     Each  pupil  in  the  row    of  praise  to  God. — Maria  Mitchell^\X\ze6  by  VrrV_/V_>FV  IV^ 
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1.  Snowflakes  here  and  snowflakes  there.  All    in  Jan  -  u   -   a    •    ry,  O  -  ver woods  and  meadows  bare,    Twin-kle  bright-ly 

2.  Snow-stars  shine  and  snowflakes  twine,  All    in  Jaxr  -  u  -    a    -    ry,    Wreatheeachheinlock,spnice and  pine,  Trim  each  withered 

3.  Strong  winds  blow  and  sunbeams  glow,  All    in  Jan  -  u  •    a    •    ry^      Deep  drifts  whit-er,     bright-er  grow,    Daz-zling  tints  of 
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thro'  the  air,  Sprin  -  kle  light  -  ly  ev  -  'ry  -  where.  All  in  ,  Jan  -  u  -  a  -  ry.  All  in  Jan  -  u  -  a  -  ry. 
leaf  and  vine  With  em-broi -d'ry  fair  and  fine.  All  in  Jan  -  u  -  a  -  ry.  All  in  Jan  -  u  -  a  -  ry. 
blue    they  show,    O,     the  won  -  der       of       the    snow,     All      in      Jan  -  u  -    a    -    ry,       All     in     Jan  -  u  -  •  a    -    ry. 
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One  Way  to  Stop  Whispering 

L.  B.  I. 

I  have  used  the  following  method  effectively,  and  con- 
stantly, for  so  long  that  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  original, 
or  how  I  came  by  it.  It  may  have  been  appropriated  bodily 
or  it  may  be  a  product  of  my  own  called  into  consciousness, 
having  been  grown  by  experience,  from  seeds  of  judgment, 
comparison,  reasoning,  etc.  But  this  one  thing  I  know — it 
is  g(x>d.  "  The  test  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating,"  so  the 
test  of  a  method  or  device  is  its  effectiveness  or  'its  results. 

My  method  deals  with  whispering,  which  must  never  be 
ranked  with  such  evils  as  stealing,  lying,  etc.  But  it  is  a 
hindrance  which  should  be  eliminated  so  far  as  possible,  in 
order  that  the  school  work  may  progress.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  or  term,  the  very  first  time  a  whisper  is  heard, 
I  abruptly  stop  everything  and  tell  the  children  that  nothing 
will  be  done  so  long  as  whispering  is  heard.  Then  regular 
work  proceeds.  If  there  should  be  a  whisper  the  next 
minute,  all  work  is  stopped  again.  At  first  many  stops 
may  be  made.  But  gradually  the  chiMren  get  it  into  their 
heads  that  goings  is  pleasanter  than  stopping.  They  under- 
stand that  they  have  pulled  the  bell  rope  and  caused  the 
train  to  stop.  Of  course  no  particuktr  child  gets  attention 
directed  to  him  by  hearing  his  name  called  out.  The  stop 
is  made  in  silence,  that  is  all.  I  think  often  a  child  does 
wrong  things  in  order  to  get  the  teacher  to  speak  to  him, 
so  that  the  eyes  of  all  "  may  behold  him  in  his  glory.'*  This 
method  ignores  the  supposed  hero.  The  pupils  are  passen- 
gers and  they  have  no  patience  with  anyone  who  hauls  down 
the  train.  The  success  of  this  depends  upon  always  stop- 
ping promptly.  It  is  the  certainty  of  the  thing  that  trains 
and  teaches. 

We  get  this  idea  from  nature.  A  child  puts  his  finger  in 
the  fire  and  he  is  burned.  He  does  it  again  and  he  is 
burned.  Just  as  often  as  he  does  it,  just  so  often  will  he  be 
burned.  He  learns  that  the  burning  is  certain.  He  soon  is 
in  fine  training  and  lets  the  fire  alone.  Does  stopping  seem 
like  wasting  time  ?  Does  the  young  tree  waste  its  tirpe  while 
its  upward  growth  is  imperceptible?  No.  It  is  forming 
roots  which  will  make  branches  and  foliage  after  awhile. 
So  the  roots  of  obedience  and  self  control  are  taking  hold  in 
the  child  heart.  After  awhile  these  roots  will  send  up 
sprouts  of  habit  which  is  a  part  of  the  beautiful  whole 
—character.     A  habit  is  not  formed  in  a  day.     God  shows 


us  character  in  the  oak;  the  lack  of  it  in  the  mushroom 
which  matures  in  a  night.  Educational  history  will  teach 
us  to  learn  much  from  nature. 

Stopping  begets  silence — not  a  bad  thing  occasionally  in 
the  school-room.  Did  you  ever  notice  how  it  pacifies?  It 
implies  firmness  but  not  harshness.  It  has  in  it  uniformity. 
If  a  half  dozen  "cures"  were  resorted  to  the  child 
might  be  highly  entertained,  or  if  many  things  were  tried — 
first  one  and  then  another — he  might  conclude,  as  about 
everything  has  been  done,  his  "case  is  incurable."  But 
stopping  always  forcibly  calls  his  attention  to  the  thing 
itself — whispering.  Very  often  a  child  needs  nothing  more 
than  thus  simply  to  be  reminded. 


A  Letter  of  Gratitude 

A  school  teacher  recently  received  this  letter — j 

My  dear  teacher:  When  I  left^ you  I  went  West  and 
have  traveled  over  the  Rockies.  I  was  in  the  mines  several 
years,  two  years  prospecting  in  Smoky  Gulch  until  I  discov- 
ered the  Alice  Brown  mine.  Enclosed  is  a  check  for  five 
hundred  dollars,  the  first  gold  taken  from  the  mine.  Take 
it.  It  is  yours.  You  earned  it,  getting  the  bad  out  of  me. 
I  have  been  offered  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  mine. 
When  it  is  sold,  I  am  coming  to  see  the  woman  who  made 
a  man  out  of  a  bad  boy.     I  remain  as  ever,  yours. 

Jack  Ruggles 
— Kindergarten  Review 


To-day 


Upon  John  Ruskin's  writing  desk 

A  slab  of  chalcedony  lay, 
And  on  it,  cut  in  caref  al  script, 

The  word  **  To-day." 

Honored  of  all,  a  woudroos  man, 
And  held  a  prophet  in  his  way, 

He  let  **  To-morrow  "  bide  its  time, 
And  used  '*  To-day." 

Upon  the  tablet  of  the  will 

How  good  to  write  the  self-same  way, 
Putting  to-morrow's  uses  by^* 

The  word  *'  To-day."        ^^ 
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Stories  of  the  Rhine  Country     V 

AucE  E.  Allen 

The  Golden  Shoes 

,HERE  the  waters  of  the  Main   River 

empty  into  the  Rhine,  stands  the  city 

of  Mainz.    In  this  city  is  one  of  the  old- 

>cst  and  most  famous  cathedrals  in  the 

Rhine  Country. 

Strange  sights  has  the  old  building 
seen.  Brave  knights  in  flashing  armor 
have  sought  it  jis  a  shelter  for  them- 
selves and  their  tired  steeds.  Again 
and  again  its  walls  have  echoed  to  the  march  of  armies  and 
the  din  of  battle.  Six  times  it  has  been  partly  destroyed 
by  fire.  Rebuilt  in  places,  repaired  in  others,  it  still  stands 
— its  old  walls  gray  with  memories. 

Inside  the  cathedral  is  an  image  pf  the  Virgin.  This 
statue,  the  legends  say,  was  once  possessed  of  a  strange 
power  —  the  power  of  working  miracles.     Here  is  the  story. 

Up  and  down  the  streets  of  Mainz,  long  ago,  there 
roamed  an  old  musician.  With  him  went  always  his  one 
friend  —  a  ^ithful  old  fiddle.  Time  was  when  melodies 
gay  as  bird  songs,  sweet  as  winds  at  sunset,  had  rippled  from 
its  strings.  But  like  the  musician  himself,  the  fiddle  was 
old  now,  and  weary.  Its  bow  was  warped.  Its  strings 
were  strained  and  broken.  It  could  play  only  sad  old  tunes 
for  which  nobody  cared. 

Starving,  sick  at  heart,  the  musician  at  last  crept  into  the 
cathedral.  Before  the  image  of  the  Virgin  he  knelt.  He 
said  a  prayer  for  help  and  comfort.  Then  alone  in  the 
gloom  of  the  great  church,  he  played  to  Mary  the  best  of  all 
his  hymns  —  a  little  melody  of  other  happier  days. 

The  tender  heart  of  the  Virgin  is  alwa3rs  touched  by  real 
sorrow.  She  bent  toward  the  old  musician.  With  a  quick 
motion  she  tossed  from  her  foot  one  of  h(sr  small  golden 
shoes. 

The  old  man  could  scarce  believe  his  eyes.  There  before 
him  lay  the  answer  to  his  prayer — a  slipper  of  real  gold. 
He  took  it  up.  As  best  he  could  he  thanked  the  Virgin. 
Then  he  left ,  the  cathedral.  He  must  have  food  or  die. 
He  went  to  a  goldsmith's.  He  offered  for  sale  the  precious 
golden  shoe. 

Such  a  slipper  —  small,  dainty,  of  pure  gold  —  was  unusual. 
The  goldsmith  examined  it  with  care.  He  asked  question 
after  question.  The  old  musician  told  his  pitiful  story. 
Whep  he  described  the  miracle  in  the  cathedral  the  gold- 
smith's face  grew  keen  and  hard.  The  old  man's  story  was 
false.  Then  and  there  the  goldsmith  arrested  him  for  steal- 
ing a  golden  shoe  from  the  statue  of  the  Virgin. 

The  old  man  was  tried.    Again  and  again  he  told  h|s 


story.  He  said  that  he  was  innocent.  He  pleaded  to  live. 
In  vain.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  put  to  death.  He  was 
hurried  away  through  the  streets  to  the  chosen  place. 

Crowds  followed  him.  They  shouted  aloud  the  story  of 
the  old  man's  crime.  They  hooted  him  and  heaped  shame 
upon  him.  Boys  jeered  and  threw  stones.  In  all  the  crowd 
the  poor  old  musician  had  but  one  friend  —  his  old  violin. 
He  pressed  it  close  to  his  breast  and  went  wearily  on.  At 
the  door  of  the  cathedral  he  paused.  He  begged  to  go  in 
—  to  say  one  last  prayer  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

He  was  allowed  to  enter  the  cathedrak  He  knelt  at  the 
feet  of  Mary.  The  crowd  surged  about  him.  He  lifted  his 
face  to  the  Virgin  and  prayed.  "Mary,  help  of  all  in 
sorrow,"  he  whispered,  "open  for  me  —  a  poor  old  man  — 
the  Gates  of  Paradise,"  Tears  choked  him.  He  raised  the 
little  old  violin.  Lovingly  his  tired  fingers  touched  the 
strings. 

"The  last  music  I  make  on  earth,",  he  said,  "shall  be  in 
honor  of  thee,  O  most  Blessed  Virgin  ! " 

Then  across  the  stillness  floated  the  strains  of  the  little 


old  hymn.  The  crowd  listened.  And  there  before  them 
all,  the  Virgin  bent  her  beautiful  head.  With  kind,  grave 
eyes,  she  looked  upon  the  old  musician.  Lightly  she  lifted 
her  jewelled  robes.  With  a  deft,  dainty  motion,  she  tossed 
off  her  second  shoe.  Down  it  fell — straight  into  the  old 
man's  tattered  hat. 

The  people  clustered  about  the  kneeling  man.  Their 
eyes  were  wide  with  wonder.  They  struggled  and  jostled 
each  other  as  they  peered  into  the  hat.  There  lay  the 
golden  shoe.  The  Virgin  herself  had  proven  the  old  man's 
innocence.  There  was  a  low  murmur  of  voices.  A  priest 
came  forward.  "  Here  is  a  sum  of  money,"  he  said  to  the 
musician.  It  will  keep  you  in  food  all  the  rest  of  your  life. 
Take  it,  and  give  me  the  golden  shoes." 

The  old  man  took  the  money  and  went  away  with  his 
violin.  The  little  golden  shoes  were  locked  up  in  the 
church.  Had  they  been  given  back  to  the  Virgin,  the 
peasants  say,  she  might  still  have  performed  with  them 
many  wonderful  miracles. 


The  New  Year 


There  comes  a  voice,  and  I  hear  it  call 
Like  a  bugle  note  from  a  mountain  wall ; 
The  pines  uplift  it  with  mighty  sound, 
The  billows  bear  it  the  green  earth  round ; 
A  voice  that  rolls  in  a  jubilant  song, 
A  conqueror's  ring  in  its  echo  strong ; 
Through  the  ether  clear,  from  the  solemn  sky, 
The  New  Year  beckons,  and  makes  reply  — 


"  I  bring  you,  friends,  what  the  years  have  brought 
Since  ever  man  toiled,  aspired  or  thought : 
Days  for  labor,  and  nights  for  rest ; 
And  I  bring  you  Love,  a  heaven-born  guest, 
Space  to  work  in,  and  work  to  do, 
And  faith  in  that  which  is  pure  and  true. 
Hold  me  in  honor,  and  greet  me,  dear. 
And  sooth  you'll  find  me  a  Happy  Year. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster 
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Minjekauwun 

'*  Hiawatha's  Mittens  " 

*He  killed  the  sqairrel,  Adjidaamo, 
With  the  skin  he  made  him  mitteDS, 
Made  them  with  the  far  side  inside, 
Made  them  with  the  skin  side  outside ; 
He,  to  get  the  warm  side  inside, 
Put  the  inside  sldn  side  outside, 
He,  to  get  the  cold  side  outside, 
Puttbe  outside  fur  side  inside; 
That's  why  he  put  the  fur  side  inside, 
Why  he  put  the  skin  side  outside, 
Why  he  turned  them  inside  outside." 


L 


How  the   Little   Bennetts   Played 
American   History  IV 

In  Colonial  Days 

Dorothy  Howe 

(To  be  read  in  connection  with  **  Cliildren*s  American  History 
Stories'*  (large  type)  for  suggestion*  for  dramatization. — The  Editor) 

ET'S  do  a  whole  story  this  time,"  said  Helen.     "It 
can't  be  Christraas-y,  but  —  " 
"  Let's  put  in  a  Sunday,"  said  Jill. 
'•  And  a  sampler,"  cried  Betty.      "  Please  let  me 
do  a  sampler,  Helen." 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  Jack,  "who  cares  for  old  samplers.  Let's 
be  Indians." 

"  Let's,  let's,  let's,"  screamed  Bob  and  Baby. 
They  might  have  been  screaming  yet  if  Helen  hadn't 
found  a  way  to  put  them  all  in  together — Sunday,  sampler, 
Indians,  and  all. 

Part  first  of  thfe  play  was  explained  by  Jill  in  front  of 
the  screen.  "It's  the  best  we  can  do  to  show  Sunday," 
she  said.  "  Of  course  we  couldn't  have  real  houses  and  a 
church." 

A  small  blackboard  had  been  borrowed  from  the  school- 
On  it  were  sketched  two  log  cabins  in  brown,  some 


room. 

leafless  trees,  a  yellow  sun  just  getting^  up  and  a  church  spire 

in  the  distance.    The  ground  was  white  with  snow. 

Faint  and  far  off,  growing  louder  a^d  clearer,  came  the 
tap,  tap,  tap  of  a  drum.  The^  Bob  marched  across  the 
stage.  Over  his  usual  suit  he  wore  the  capes  from  Helen's 
rain-coat.  On  his  head  was  a  felt  hat  with  a  peaked  crown. 
A  stiff  white  collar  cut  his  neck.  His  buckled  shoes  were 
much  too  large.  But  he  beat  his  drum  soberly  as  he 
marched  slowly  up  and  down  several  times. 

The  drum-beats  grew  faint.  The  cabins  in  the  snow  and 
sunshine  were  very  quiet.  Then,  slowly  and  soberly  across 
the  stage  came  a  little  company.  "  The  Puritans  going  to 
Chu][ch,"  said  someone  in  the  audience. 

All  the  well-known  forefathers  and  mothers  were  there 
with  bowed  heads  and  stem,  set  faces.  Four  men  were 
armed  with  muskets.  Elder  Brewster  carried  his  big  Bible. 
All  the  women  carried  Bibles  and*  hymn-books.  There  was 
a  tithing  man  with  a  real  fox-tail  on  his  stick.  The  cos- 
tumes were  copied  as  closely  as  could  be  from  the  old 
pictures. 

The  next  scene  showed  one  of  the  early  school-rooms. 
Polly  was  the  teacher.  She  wore  a  cap,  a  long  apron  over 
her  prim  gown,  a  kerchief,  and  large  spectacles.  She  sat 
at  a  high  desk  and  made  a  pen  of  a  goose  quill.  The  pupils 
sat  on  wooden  boxes. 

The  boys  "ciphered"  on  their  slates.  The  girls  sewed. 
Lora  Standish  did  cross-stitch  on  her  sampler.  It  was 
a  towel,  but  it  looked  well. 

Baby  Bennett  and  Polly's  little  cousin,  Kitty,  came  to  the 
desk  and  said  their  A,  B,  C's.  Teacher  pointed  out  the 
letters  with  a  long  knitting  needle.  Bob  wouldn't  study, 
so  teacher  stopped  the  class.  She  rapped  Bob's  head 
sharply  with  her  thimble.  She  made  him  wear  a  card  which 
said  "  Idle  Boy." 

•  Baby  didn't  know  his  letters.  He  was  put  in  a  chair. 
On  his  head  he  had  to  wear  a  tall  cap  of  paper  with 
"  Dunce  "  in  big  black  letters  on  it. 


All  the  older  pupils  came  to  the  desk  to  spell.  Tliey  toed 
a  crack.  Teacher  gave  out  the  word.  Then  she  hit  the 
desk  with  her  ruler.  They  all  began  to  spell  together  at  the 
top  of  their  voices.  Betty  couldn't  remember  to  pronounce 
the  syllables. 

When  school  was  out  the  girls  made  low  courtesies  and 
the  boys  prim  bows.  They  said  "Good-day,  Teacher.'" 
Last  of  all,  Baby  backed  aWay,  smiling  under  his  tall  d^nce 
cap. 

The  play  closed  with  a, story  which  Helen  read  to  all  the 
children.  ' 

The  Story 

A  little  servant  girl,  Experience,  was  left  at  home  all  alone 
to  take  care  of  two  children.  An  Indian  came.  She  hid 
the  children  under  two  large  brass  kettles  and  ran  up 
stairs  for  a  gun.  The  children  cried  under  the  kettles. 
The  Indian  fired-  at  them.  Then  the  children  began  to 
creep  across  the  fioor  Of  course  the  kettles  went,  too,  and 
the  Indian  was  so  frightened  that  he  ran  away. 

The  interior  of  a  New  England  kitchen  was  shown  much 
as  it  was  in  the  November  play.  Jill  was  Experience.  She 
sat  in  a  stiff  backed  chair  and  read  her.  Bible.  The  babies 
were  Baby  and  Kitty.    They  sat  on  the  floor. 

At  each  side  of  the  room  was  a  big  brass  kettle.'  One  of 
these  had  belonged  to  the  little  Bennetts'  great  grand- 
mother. They  had  about  given  up  finding  another  and 
were  going  to  use  bushel  baskets  instead,  when  Another 
kettle  was  found  in  Beta's  barn. 

Suddenly  Experience  sat  up  stiff  and  straight.  She  stole 
to  the  window.  Then  she  came  back,  a  look  of  terror  on 
her  face.  "An  Indian,"  she  said  in  a  whisper.  "What 
shall  I  do?    The  children  !     The  children  ! " 

She  looked  wildly  about  the  kitchen.  She  saw  the  kettles- 
She  pulled  them  out.  Under  each  she  hid  a  baby.  "  Keep 
still,"  she  said.     "  Don't  make  a  sound." 

She  caught  up  the  fire  shovel  and  stood  ready  to  defend 
the  children.  "  There  is  a  gun  upstairs,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  I  must  have  it.    Children,  be  quiet."    Then  away  she  ran. 

Then  in  stalked  the  Indian.  He  was  Jack,  terrible  to  see 
in  a  red  bed  blanket,  war-paint,  and  feathers.  Over  his 
shoulder  he  carried  a  tomahawk.  In  one  hand  was  a  bow 
and  arrow. 

"  Ugh  !  "  grunted  the  red  man  as  he  looked  about.  His 
eyes  saw  the  kettles.  From  one  came  a  low  cry.  He 
looked  .puzzled — half  frightened.  "  Him  speak,"  he  said,, 
pointing  at  the  kettle.     "  Me  shoot." 

"  Twang,"  went  his  arrow  against  the  kettle.  Then  the 
great  brass  thing  began  to  move — ^yes,  it  really  moved  before 
his  very  eyes.  It  hitched  along  slowly  as  Baby  crept. 
Kitty  followed.  Two  poor  heads  under  the  kettles  were 
badly  bumped.     Kitty's  scream  was  very  real. 

"  I  ju-st  guess  he'll  be  scared,"  said  Baby's  husking  voice 
from  under  the  kettle.  Every  one  laughed,  but  the  tall 
Indian. 

He  pointed  toward  the  kettles.  "Him  alive,"  he  cried  ; 
"him  move.  Ugh  1 "  Then  he  threw  down  his  bow  and 
arrow  and  ran  for  his  life,  his  red  blanket  waving  wildly  out 
behind.  ^ 

A  sharp  bang  from  somewhere  made  the  audience  jump. 
Baby  and  Kitty  pulled  themselves  out  from  under  the 
kettles. 

"  She's  shot  him  !  "  they  screamed ;  "  Experience's  shot 
the  old  Indian  1  " 

This  brought  down  the  house  and  ended  the  play. 

"  It's  the  be-st  one  yet,"  Betty  cried,  clapping  her  hands,. 
"  The  very  best,  Helen." 

The  story—"  The  Brass  Kettles  "—is  taken  from  "  Stories  of  Colonial 
Life,"  by  Dr.  Mara  L.  Pratt. 


Superintendent  Balliet  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  says :  "  We 
are  not  giving  sufficient  attention  to  the  effect  upon  the 
moral  life  of  the  work  done  in  the  school.  In  making  up  a 
course  of  study,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  teacher,, 
the  text-book,  and  the  child.  Much  of  our  teaching  is  such 
that  it  vaccinates  the  pupils  so  effectively  as  to  make  it  im* 
possible  for  interest  to  '  take  '  ever  afterward." 
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Snow  Crystals 


With  the  flailing  of  snow  comes  the  cutting  of  snow 
ciystals.  Give  each  child  a  cardboard  hexagon,  three 
inches  in  diameter,  to  ''  trace  around/'  and  let  the  children 
cut  their  own  ground  forms  from  white  paper. 

To  fold:  Have  an  edge  of  the  hexagon  looking  at'  you  ; 
fold  front  edge  to  back  edge;  fold  front  right  corner  to 
back  left  corner;  turn  over  the  paper;  fold  front  right 
corner  to  back  left  corner. 

Draw  some  simple  pattern  on  the  triangular  face,  having 


the  folded  point  for^  the  center  of  the  snowilake.  In  draw- 
ing the  designs,  remember  snowfiakes  have  no  curved  lines 
nor  open  centers. 

At  first  the  patterns  may  be  put  upon  the  board,  but  very 
soon  the  children  can  do  some  designs  of  their  own.  Let 
them  mount  the  snowfiakes  on  five-inch  squares  of  colored 
paper  and  tie  them  into  a  little  book  with  this  copied  on  the 
fly-leaf : 

.    **  This  is  the  way  the  snow  comes  down, 
Softly,  softly  falling." 

The  making  of  clay  ice  houses  and  filling  them  with  cubes 


WM^,0^^jOOW^^jW/j^^^iOWi'/>WM^ 


of  "  ice,"  is  sure  to  result  in  one  good  form  lesson ;  sleds 
made  from  drawing  paper  and  the  painting  of  winter  scenes 
gives  much  pleasure. 

Visit  the  home  of  Agoonack  in  "Seven   Little  Sisters." 


I 


Her  home  may  be  made  of  clay,  the  children  making  clay 
cubes,  and  then  combining  in  one  large  house.  If  you  wish 
to  be  more  realistic,  the  house  may  be  covered  with  sheet 
wadding. 

An  Eskimo  hut  may  be  cut  from  paper  by  dividing  a 
circle  in  halves.  A  few  gray  lines  to  outline  an  occasional 
block  of  snow  makes  it  more  artistic,  and  it  may  be  used  as 
a  book  cover  for  little  stories  copied  from  the  board  about 
Agoonack.—"  When  First  We  Go  to  Schools  (Educational 
Publishing  Co.) 


Time  Markers  at  the  Capitol 

Alcyona  Johnson 

Among  the  many  interesting  objects  to  be  seen  in  the 
capltol  at  Washington,  is  a  clock  known  from  its  designer  as 
Franzoni's  clock.  It  is  sure  to  be  pointed  out  to  visitors, 
and  receives  more  than  a  passing  glance  from  even  the  most 
hurried  of  sightseers. 

The  winged  car  of  time  forms  the  body  of  the  clock ;  its 
face  is  in  the  wheel.  Time  marking  its  own  flight  s<*ems  a 
most  pleasing  conceit.  In  the  winged  car  stands  a  beautiful 
figure  of  History  bearing  in  her  hands  a  tablet  on  which  to 
record  the  events  wherewith  men  freight  Time  as  he  wings 
his  noiseless  way  beyond  their  reach. 

Another  interesting  clock  hangs  in  the  Hall  of  Represen- 
tatives. It  is  made  of  bronze ;  figures  of  a  pioneer  and  an 
Indian  embellish  it,  and  it  is  surmounted  by  an  eagle. 

At  one  pedod  at  least,  during  the  busy  scenes  enacted  in 
the  Hall,  this  clock  is  not  expected  to  indicate  true  time. 
Strange  to  relate,  lest  it  shoukl  proclaim  the  hour  of  adjourn- 
ment before  all  business  is  completed,  its  hands  are  turned 
back,  and  so  it  malces  time  and  work  most  happily  fit 
togeUier,  and  proves  itself  akin  to  the  clock  described  in 
one  of  our  readers  as  "a  most  obliging  clock." 

A  quaint  yet  handsome  French  clock  hangs  in  a  room  at 
Mount  Vernon.  It  is  one  of  the  articles  that  formed  the 
adornings  of  that  home  when  it  belonged  to  General  Wash- 
ington% 

A  historic  old  clock  is  this,  that  marked  time  during  the 
most  eventful  era  of  our  country's  progress,  and  sounded 
the  glad,  the  supreme  hour  of  the  birth  of  our  nation ! 
One  thinks  of  the  alliance  of  the  French  with  the  American 
colonies  as  occurring  in  the  day  when  this  French  clock  was 
new,  and  of  Washington's  peerless  friend,  the  Marquis  Lafay- 
ette, who  may  have  listened  to  its  chiming  when  he  was  a 
guest  at  Mount  Vernon. 

Wandering  farther  through  this  old  home,  now  most 
happily  cared  for  as  "  a  shrine  of  patriotism,"  one  comes 
upon  a  tall  wooden  clock  whose  style  and  structure  are 
those  of  a  century  ago  and  more.  With  the  burden  of 
years  upon  it,  it  is  still  ticking  away  the  minutes. 

"  Half  way  up  the  stairs  it  stands, 
And  poiqts  and  beckons  with  its  hand^." 
I 
At  times,  a  cheery  faced  moon  peeps  at  the  hands  of  the 

sturdy  old  timekeeper,  as  if  to  see  how  to  regulate  its  own 
time  periods. 

On  the  west  sidepf  the  mansion,  in  the  center  of  a  lovely 
green  plot  of  ground,  where  the  sun  may  strike  it  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  hour,  is  another  marker  of  time  —  a 
sundial.  It  was  placed  ther^e  some  fifteen  years  ago,  on  the 
exact  spot  where  Washington's  sundial  stood.  It  bears  the 
pretty  legend,  written  in  Latin  : 

**  I  record  only  sunny  hours." 


It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  more  time  a  boy  spends 
in  study  Jhe  more  he  knows  and  the  more  he  grows. 
Whether  he  grows  by  study  depends  entirely  upon  whether 
he  is  studying  subjects  adapted  to  his  needs,  his  interests, 
and  his  powers. — NUholas  Murray  Butler 


The  reaction  of  matter  on  spirit  is  something  for  which 
we  do  not  always  make  due  allowance. — Boehme     r^r^r> 
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A  New  Use  for  an  Old  Method 

H.  M.  W, 

An  unforeseen  need  often  furnishes  the  inspiration  for  new 
and  helpful  methods  in  school-room  work. 

Would  teachers  report  to  their  educational  magazine  such 
fresh  ideas,  all  readers  might  be  benefited  and  inexperienced 
teachers  better  equipped  for  the  unexpected  which  is  sure 
to  happen. 

One  day  when  a  sudden  emergency  arose  that  left  no  time 
to  hear  the  fourth  grade  language  lesson,  or  assign  a  new 
one  for  study,  some  pictures,  no  two  alike — mounted  for  use 
in  first  and  second  grades  —  were  hurriedly  distributed  and 
the  children  told  to  write  what  they  knew  about  the  chief 
object  represented.  If  a  living  creature,  its  place,  home, 
habits  of  life,  food,  uses  were  to  be  described.  If  not 
animal,  its  origin,  composition,  value,  uses  wexe  to  be  given. 
If  manufactured  article,  the  materials  of  which  it  was  made, 
whence  and  how  obtained,  how  prepared,  how  made,  for 
what  purposes. 

One  had  a  picture  of  an  Indian,  another  of  a  monkey, 
others  of  a  pine  tree,  a  salmon,  a  piece  of  coal,  scene  in  a 


gold  mine,  a  soldier  in  uniform,  a  group  of  Indian  baskets, 
a  spider  in  its  web,  a  white  bear.  Each  being  supplied, 
with  '*  Now  let  me  see  what  you.  can  do,"  they  were  left-  to 
themselves.    • 

The  result  was  to  me  surprising.  I  received  a  set  of  (for 
the  grade)  most  interesting  compositions  that  had  called  out 
information  gained  through  the  various  school  lessons  of  past 
years  and  by  reading  and  observation  outside  of  school. 

They  were  so  good,  contained  so  much,  that  I  read  them 
aloud  to  the  class.  The  effect  was  immediate  and  unlooked 
for.  A  new  interest  in  reading  developed,  facts  in  all  lessons 
were  learned  tnore  carefully,  nature  study  acquired  a  new 
enthusiasm,  illustrations  were  studied  more  thoughtfully,  in- 
struction in  every  subject  more  attentively  received  and  the 
early  request,  "Mayn't  we  have  another  picture  lesson?" 
indicated  the  cause  of  their  awakening.  Chiklren  are  al- 
ways ready  to  work  hard  along  lines  where  they  find  they 
are  able  to  do  themselves  credit. 

Other  teachers  have  no  doubt  made  use  of  the  same  idea, 
but  as  I  have  seen  no  account  of  it  in  Primary  Education 
or  elsewhere,  for  other  than  lowef  grade  work,  I  report  the 
incident. 


H  Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true 


Dinah's  Mishap 

A  ChUd-Stady  Sketch 
OuvE  E.  Thkller,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

MARY  set  all  her  dolls  in  a  row.  They  were  Sary 
Ann,  Little  Boy  Blue,  Belinda,  and  Black  Dinah. 
"  Tm  goin'  off  to  town.  Now,  Little  Bdy  Blue, 
don't  begin  to  cry  before  Fve  finished.  B'lindy, 
look  at  mamm^  An*  I'm  not  goin'  to  take  one  of  you. 
What's  that,  Sary  Ann?  Well,  p'raps  I  did  promise  to  take 
you.  Let  me  see."  She  put  her  finger  on  her  chin  thought- 
fully, "  That  was  yesterday  when  you  cried  'cause  I  took 
Dinali.    That  was  very  naughty,  Sary." 

She  shook  Sary  Ann  vigorously,  but  her  own  curls  suffered 
more  than  the  doll's  plastered  ones.  When  she  had  finished, 
Sary  looked  just  as  cold  as  before,  while  Mary's  eyes 
sparkled,  and  her  cheeks  were  flushed. 

"  No,  Dinah,  you  can't  be  mother  while  I'm  gone. 
Here's  Towser.  I  promised  him  this  morning  while  I  gave 
him  his  bath.  Here  Tows  !  Here  Tows  I  "  She  snapped 
her  fingers  authoritatively.  "  Mind  Tows  !  You're  to  keep 
house  for  a  half  hour."  Then,  lifting  Jier  skirts,  like  a  fine 
lady,  she  swept  frbm  the  room  with  Sary  Ann  clinging 
perilously  to  her  finger. 

Time  is  very  elastic  in  Play  I^nd,  and  Mary's  half  hour 
was  only  a  few  minutes  in  length.  She  bounded  into  the 
room  in  a  more  perturbed  state  than  hhe  had  left  it.  A 
minute  more,  and  Sary  Ann  was  sprawling  on  the  ground  in 
a  most  undignified  position. 

"  You're  the  most  'stressful  child  I  ever  seen.  I'll  tell  you 
one  thing,  miss — you'll  never  go  to  town  'gen,  never,  not 
till  you  learn'  to  walk  like  a  lady."  Mary's  head  went  up 
like  the  real  ladies  in  the  street-car.  She  put  her  hand  to 
'  her  head.  "  I  have  caught  headache  'nough  to  last  for 
a  month.  Well,  Towser,"  Mary's  attention  had  been  fully 
spent  upon  Sary  Ann,  and  now  she  turned  to  the  spot  where 
Towser  had  been  left  in  charge.  But,  alas  !  no  Towser  was 
visible,  and  on  the  exact  spot  where  he  had  stood  lay  Dinah, 
face  downward.  The  child  was  no  longer  the  little  play 
mother,  but  just  Mary.  In  real  concern,  she  flew  to  her 
black  dariing.  Dinah's  nose  had  never  been  beautiful,  but 
now,  an  ugly  white  hole  was  all  that  was  left. 

Mary,  holding  Dinah  in  one  hand,  and  wiping  her  eyes 


with  the  other,  a  complex  of  woe,  came  slowly  into  the 
sewing-room  where  mother  was  working.  Her  mother 
dropped  her  sewing,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  poor  Dinah  !  how  did 
she  break  her  nose  ?  " 

"Tows  tended  house,"  Mary  answered  between  her  sobs, 
"  an'  he  must  have  shaked  her  an'  did  it  too  hard."  The 
child  was  vainly  trying  to  fit  the  broken  pieces  into  the  hole. 

Mother  wiped  the  tears  from  the  little  girl's  face  and 
said,  "  Never  mind,  dear.  There  are  plenty  of  Dinahs 
in  the  store.  We'll  go  down  this  afternoon  to  see  if  we  can 
find  one." 

But  Mary  buried  her  head  in  her  mother's  lap. .  "  We'll 
never  find  one  as  good  's  Dinah.  She  was  not  buful  't  all, 
only  good."  She  raised  her  head  and  began  to  stroke 
Dinah's  frizzes,  as  mother  had  fondled  her  curls.  "She  was 
just  good,  Dinah  was.     She  didn't  need  no  scoldin'." 

Mother  could  not  restrain  a  smile.  Mary's  skin  was  fair, 
the  doll's  murkier  than  a  living  negro's  would  have  been. 
The  little  girl's  curls  were  fine  and  silky.  Dinah's 'were  but 
imitation  astrakhan.  • 

"  Wisht  it  was  Sary  Ann  that  was  killed."  Mary  was  sit- 
ting on  the  floor  with  the  doll  in  her  arms.  She  gently 
swayed  to  and  fro,  crooning  to  it  in  sweet,  childish  tones. 

Mother  opened  her  eyes  in  astonishment.  "  Why,  Mary, 
what  would  Santa  Claus  think?  Your  lovely  doll  that  he 
brought  you  last  Christmas  !  " 

Mary  looked  wistfully  into  her  mother's  face.  "Sary 
Ann's  no  good  at  tendin'  house.  An'  Dinah  knew  just  how, 
Sary  Ann  drags  behind  when  I  take  her  out,  an'  Dinah 
always  walked  straight.  'Sides,  Dinah's  the  oldest.  Santa 
Claus  counts  that,  don't  he?"  She  had  forgotten  Dinah 
for  the  argument  in  her  behalf.  She  stood  up  and  placed 
Dinah  in  her  mother's  lap.  "  Santa  Claus  loves  black  chil- 
dren an*  white  children,  mamma?"  Her  mother  nodded. 
"An'  he  loves  Dinah  just  as  well  wif  a  broken  nose?  " 

Her  mother  took  both  the  doll  and  the  little  mother  in 
her  lap.     "  Just  the  same,  Mary,"  she  answered. 

A  bright  smile  drove  all  of  Mary's  tears  away.  "  She 
can  tend  house  just  as  well  wif  a  broken  nose,  mamma,  an'  I'll 
keep  Dinah  just  the  same  an'  let  her  tend  house  all  the 
time,  'cause  she  likes  that  best,  an'  'cause  she  wanted  to 
'stead  of  Tows,  an'  I  wouldn't  let  her." 

(How  many  see  why  this  is  called  a  "child  study  sketch"? — ^The 
Editor) 
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Papjer  Mache  Maps 

F.  May  Rogers 

PAPIER  mach^  maps,  that  is,  maps  of  the  relief  outline 
of  a  continent  or  country  which  is  to  be  studied,  give 
a  child  an  accurate  conception  of  the  physical  geog- 
raphy of  that  country.  The  making  of  papier  mach^ 
maps  pleases  a  child  because  it  appeals  to  his  creative  instintt'. 
It  enables  him  to  retain  a  distinct  impression  of  the  outlines 
and  formation  of  a  country,  because  he  has  seen  those  outlines 
grow  and  form  under  the  touch  of  his  own  han'd.  Therefore 
it  is  an  excellent  aid  in  teaching  geography.  It  may  be  used 
for  children  of  eight  years  of  age,  or,  in  its  more  intricate 
forms,  for  older  children. 

To  make^  the  papier  mach^,  get  twenty  or  thirty  white 
blotters,  and  about  ten  cents  worth  of  white,  dry  glue. 
Have  the  children  shred  the  blotters  as  finely  as  possible. 
Take  enough  of  these  shredded  blotters  to  fill  a  two  quart 
pail,  pour  boiling  water  over  it,  and  let  it  stand  for  two  days. 
Then  pour  the  soaked  blotters  into  a  large  basin^  and  knead 
thoroughly.  Replace  in  the  bucket,  and  add  the  glue,  and 
enough  water  to  cover  the  paper  pulp.  Let  soak  for  two 
days.  Repeat  the  kneading  process.  The  pulp  should  now 
be  of  the  proper  consistency  for  moulding.  If  it  is  too  dry 
add  more  water.  If  it  is  too  wet,  let  it  drain  awhile.  This 
amount  is  sufficient  for  a  class  of  fifteen  pupils.  It  may  be 
left  to  stand  for  several  days  and  used  as  wanted. 

At  first  k  is  wise  to-  begin  with  only  a  few  pupils,  as  it 
needs  personal  superintendence,  until  the  pupil  understands 
moulding  the  pulp.  In  the  following  discussion,  we  will 
take,  for  the  continent  to  be  studied,  North  America ;  and 
give  the  lesson  as  taught  to  pupils  eight  to  ten  years  old. 

In  the  lesson  actually  given,  the  continent.  North  America, 
had  been  studied  in  regard  to  position,  drainage,  and  loca- 
tion of  mountains,  according  to  lessons  in  "  Frye's  Primary 
Geography."  The  pupils  then  drew  on  heavy  glazed  paper, 
an  outline  map  of  North  America.  This  was  the  afternoon 
drawing  lesson. 

That  evening  ten  enthusiastic  pupils  willingly  remained 
after  school  was  dismissed.  They  cut  out  tne  outline  map, 
previously  drawn,*  They  laid  this  paper  shkpe  of  North 
America  on  some  old  slates  which  had  been  slightly  coated 


with  lard  (the  lard  prevents  the  gluey  ma^s  from  sticking  to 
the  slate).  / 

Then  on  each  paper  form  was  placed  a  lump  of  the  moist 
papier  mach6.  The  children  moulded  this  evenly  over  the 
paper  forms,  taking  care  not  to  let  any  extend  beyond  the 
paper  form,  as  this  would  spoil  the  outlirie.  Then  with  more 
paper  pulp,  the  mountains  were  pUced  and  pinched  into 
proper  shape  and  position,  and  a  depression  was  made  for 
the  Mississippi  valley.  The  pictured  map  was  placed  before 
the  children  that  they  might  get  the  right  location  for 
mountains  and  valleys. 

This  ended  the  work  for  the  evening  and  the  slates  were 
placed  away  to  dry  —  a  process  requiring  some  two  weeks. 
This  phase  of  the  work  was  somewhat  sticky  and  mussy,  but 
what  child  does  not  like  just  such  work,  from  mud-pie  time 
to  clay  moulding? 

When  the  maps  were  thoroughly  dried,  the  rivers  were 
traced  in  with  a  broad,  blunt  pen.  This  lesson  included  a 
talk  on  the  river  systems  of  North  America  and  enabled  the 
children  to  see  how  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  land 
determines  the  direction  of  a  river. 

The  broad,  fertile  lands  of  the  Mississippi  valley  were  given 
a  slight  coating  with  green  water  color  (green  chalk  may  be 
used  (  and  the  mountain  tops  were  touched  with  brown  to 
indicate  the  rugged  character  of  the  mountains  and  to  recall 
to  the  children's  minds  the  valuable  deposit  of  minerals  in 
which  our  mountains  are  so  rich. 

The  maps  were  then  loosened  at  the  edge  with  a  knife, 
and  lifted  from  the  slate.  They  were  found  to  be  perfectly 
hard,  and  to  retaip  all  elevations  or  depressions  which  the 
little  fingers  have  given  them.  In  thickness  the  maps  were 
from  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  land. 
These  papier  mach^  maps  were  then  glued  to  squares  of 
dark  green  pasteboard,  16  x  14  inches  in  size,  and  the  maps 
were  finished. 

If  desired,  the  maps  may  be  mounted  on  blue  pasteboard, 
resembling  the  tint  of  the  ocean,  and  the  names  of  the  adja- 
cent oceans  lettered  upon  them.  And,  for  older  pupils,  the 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  may  be  marked  upon  them. 
One  little  girl,  more  ambitious  than  the  rest,  made  a  pulp 
of  blue  blotters  and,  in  a  wash-bowl,  moulded  a  half  sphere. 
When  this  was  dry,  she  mounted  on  its  rounded  surface,  a 
thin  map  of  North  and  South  America 
in  white  papier  mach^.  She  then 
I  mounted  the  finished  hemisphere  on 
a  square  of  white  cardboard. 

These  maps  have  been  used  by  the 
writer  in  connection  with  geographical 
work  for  the  past  five  years.  They 
have  been  found  to  aid  the  child  in 
remembering  many  facts  concerning  a 
continent.  Teachers  in  the  higher 
grades  say  the  children  take  more  in- 
terest in  physical  geography  from  this 
slight  introduction  to  it. 

The  maps,  if  placed  on  the  wall  of 
a  school-room,  form  a  decoration,  to 
which  the  pupils  point  with  pride  as 
being  their  own  handiwork.  And,  on 
a  dull  day,  they  are  always  ready  to 
'  point  out  the  mountains  and  rivers  to 
the  B*s,  who  are  "  too  Httle  to  make 
,  maps,"  but  who  anticipate  being  able 
to  make  them  next  year,  if  they  work 
hard,  and  get  "commoted"  into  the 
"A  "  class. 


TW  kitteni' 


co«atii 


■S  P*'^/- 


The  Winter  Winds 

High  and  low 
Tha  winter  winds  blow  ! 
They  fill  the  hollows  with  drifts  of  snow ; 
And  sweep  on   the  hill  a  pathway 
clear ; 
They   hurry   the   children    along    to 
school, 
And  whistle  a  song  for  the  happy 
New  Year. — SeL 
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Little  Hou^sekeepers 


A.  E.  A. 

In  march  time,  M.  M.     '  =  88 


Geo.  \V.  Wilmot 


^ 


e^ 


i^j^ 


1.  Tis  Tues  -  day,  and     onr 

2.  We  spreiad  thera  out      and 

3.  The      fire       is  brisk  -  ly 

4.  So,      now    our  clothes  we're 


bas    -    kets  Are 

sprin    -  kle.  And 

bum    -    ing,  The 

iron    -   ing»  So 


i 


fe5= 


1^ 


It 


Eii 


^^^ 


heaped   up 

fold     then\ 

irons     are 

smooth  and 


high, 

so, 

hot, 

white. 


are  heaped  up 

and     fold  them 

the     irons    are 

so  smooth  and    white. 


high.      With 
so.         We 
hot.        We 


With 


5^-- 


m 


clothes    so 
pile    them 
try    them 

care  -    ful 


clean 

neat 

quick 

touch 


and 

-  ly 

-  ly 

so 


white 
row 
on 
true 


and 

dry, 

With 

on 

row. 

We 

the 

spot. 

We 

and^ 

light, 

With 

^ 


fe6= 


i^ 


clothes  so  clean  and  dry.  Tis  Tues-  day,  and    our 

pile  them  row     on  row.  Tis  Tues-  day,  and    we 

try  them  on .    the  spot.  Tis  Tues-  day,  and    our 

touch  so  true    and  light.  Tis  Tues-  day,  and  we're 

D,C. 


ife 


bas    - 


-X- 


i 


spnn 
flat 


high. 

so. 

hot. 

white. 


kets.  With  clothes  are  heaped  up 
•    kle     Our    clothes  and  fold   them 
irons  .  Are      get  •  ting  siss  -  ing 
iron    -    ing     Our    clothes    so  smooth  and 

(The  first  of  the  Housekeeping  Scries  appeared  in  September  number.) 
Directions 

Children  should  wear  pretty  light  aprons  over  ordinary  gowns. 

First  stanza  -^  March  with  ba&ets  held  lightly  on  heads. 

Second  stanza  —  Spread  out  clothes»  dip  fingers  in  water,  sprinkle 
clothes,  fold  them,  roU,  and  pile  them  up. 

Third  stanza —  *'  fry  "  flatirons,  that  is,  touch  finger  to  lips  and  strike 
it  quickly  against  bottom  of  iron.  Imitate  sound  of  hot  iron,  "  s — z,"  in 
last  line. 

Fourth  stanza — Iron  clothes.  This  may  be  prettily  done  by  passing 
palm  of  right  hand  to  and  fro  over  pahn  of  left.  Make  all  motions  in 
pantomine  and  as  naturally  as  possible. 

I 


Useful  Drill 


Expressions  which  are  somewhat  above  the  child's  vocab- 
tilary,  and  words  and  expressions  commonly  misused,  should 
be  written  on  the  board  or  on  a  wall  chart  for  frequent  ex- 
ercises in  sentence  making.  The  past  ten^e  of  the  irregu- 
lar verbs  which  are  not  correctly  us.ed  by  the  class  require 
first  attention.  The  following  expressions  are  also  useful 
for  sentence  making :  ^ 


Were  you 
Are  there 
Is  there 
Are  they 
Our  (room) 
Aren't  you 
Isn't  that 
She  is  not 
They  were 
They  are 
If  I  were 
He  walks  slowly 
You  ought  not 
Haven't  you 


Are  those  his 
I  haven't  any 
Aren't  those 
She  isn't 
We  ought  not 
Isn't  that 

He  stayed  at  (home) 
John  and  I  saw 
There  were  many 
There  was 
Isn't  that  your 
John  saw  an 
Hasn't  he 
Weren't  you 


— Normal  School^  San  Francisco 


Nothing  great  was  ever  achieved  without  enthusiasm. 

— Emerson 


Who. was  Disciplined? 

Emily  Fr£IBerger,  Chicago 

Timmie  was  never  happy  unless  he  was  sharing  a  thought 
with  one  of  his^  neighbors,  and  the  attentive  attitude  of  his 
little  friends  showed  they  were  not  unwilling  Hsteners.  We 
all  have  met  with  such  pupils,  and  have  dealt  with  them 
wfsely  and  otherwisely.  They  are  not  naughty.  It  is  of 
such  as  these  that  fond  mothers  say,  '<  He  doesn't  mean  to 
do  wrong.  He  is  nervous,  though,  just  like  his  father." 
But  listen  to  the  teacher's  version.  "  He  annoys  all  his 
neighbors  and  prevents  them  from  attending  properly  to 
their  studies."  This,  with  dignity  to  the  mother.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  neighbors  are  not  at  all  annoyed, 
but  are  enjoying  themselves.  And  in  her  heart  the  teacher 
often  loves  this  kiild  of  pupil,  just  as  I  did  Timmie.  I  liked 
him  when  I  had  to  remonstrate  with  him  and  felt  repaid 
for  my  trouble  when  he  looked  up  at  me  with  his  beautiful 
brown  eyes,  and  said  sweetly,  "  I  always  forget." 

But  his  little  memory  fisdled  him  so  often,  that  I  felt  I 
must  take  more  strenuous  measures  for  the  sake  of  the  little, 
annoyed  (  ?)  neighbors.  So,  after  all  the  gentle  and  other 
speeches,  glances  and  reminders,  lost  their  power,  I  thought 
to  myself,  "Try  sometning  else.  You  have  appealed  to  his 
mind  and  to  his  l^eart.  In  vain.  Perhaps  the  road  to  this 
little  man's  good  behavior  might  be  reached  by  way  of  his 
stomach."  He  looked  well  fed.  So,  one  afternoon  Timmie 
and  I  had  a  conference.  Just  a  friendly  talk  w(  had^  there 
in  that  big,  empty  room,  where  so  many  promises  had  been 
made.  (Just  imagine  if  teachers  could  sue  their  pupils  for 
breach  of  promise  1)  So  there  we  sat,  we  two,  and  talked  of 
many  thmgs  in  a  friendly  way,  and  as  may  be  supposed,  I 
spoke  of  Timmie's  failing.  He  confessed  that  he  really 
didn't  mean  to  whisper,  that  he  made  up  his  mind  ^very  day 
that  he  "woul4  be  good."  One  little  confidence  invited 
another,  and  finally  he  told  me  just  what  I  had  been  leading 
up  to,  he  loved  pie  !  And  his  folks  had  it  for  dessert  almost 
every  evening.  Then  I  said,  "  Timmie,  do  you  know  that 
the  pie  you  like  so  much  might  help  you  to  be  a  good 
boy?"  He  ^idn't  quite  grasp  the  idea,  and  I  must  say 
I  wasn't  over  confident  myself.  We  talked  the  matter  over, 
and  we  decided  he  was  to  refuse  pie  that  night  at  dinner, 
hoping  the  great  sacrifice  would  help  him  to  remember  his 
promises  to  himself.  As  Emmy  Lou  would  have  said,  we 
were  on  "  intimate  "  terms,  when  he  said  sweetly,  "  I'll  do* 
it.     Good-night." 

I  had  taught  too  long  to  think  I  had  gained  a  great 
victory,  but  I  had  taught  long  enough  to  know  that  it  is 
often  the  unexpected  that  happens  in  the  school-room  as 
well  as  elsewhere. 

When  I  saw  him  enter  the  room  the  next  morning,  I  was 
delighted.  No  one  but  a  teacher  kno^s  how  it  feels  to 
make  such  a  conquest.  For  in  that  chubby  little  face,  in 
those  brown  eyes,  and  in  that  pretty  mouth,  I  read  self- 
denial,  self-communion,  determination,  and  victory !  He 
came,  I  saw,  he  had  conquered.  I  made  no  remarks,  and 
better  still,  he  made  none.  Nine  o'clock,  ten,  eleven,  and 
Timmie's  conduct  was  ideaL 

At  last,  in  a  weak  moment,  I  could  resist  the  temptation 
no  longer ;  I  must  speak  to  him.  Calling  him  to  my  side 
and  putting  my  hand  proudly  and  lovingly  upon  the  little 
hero's  shoulder,  I  said,  "  Good  for  you,  Timmie  !  You  will 
be  a  soldier  some  day  !  "  I  felt  h^  had  not  quite  caught 
the  drift  of  my  speech.  But  no  matter.  I  was  accustomed 
to  that.  All  teachers  are.  So  I  made  another  more  to  the 
point.     "  Did  you  eat  any  pie  last  night?  " 

"  No,  ma'am.     We  didn't  have  any." 

"  What  did  you  have  for  desert?  " 

"  Peaches." 

"Did  you  eat  any?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  What  did  your  mother  say?" 

"  Oh,  I  forgot  all  about  it."    This  with  a  frightened  air. 

*'  Then  why  didn't  you  eat  the  peaches?  " 

With  a  deep  sigh,  that  in  a  way  recalled  his  heavy  dinner 
of  the  night  before,  he  announced : 

"  I  was  so  full,  I  couldn't  eat  another  thing  !  "  j 
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The  Evolution  of  a  Group  Ideal 

**  The  Story  of  a  Sandpile" 

A.  M. 

^I  owe  the  title  of  ihe  following  paper  in  part  to  Dr.  Hall, 
whose  article, "  The  Story  of  a  Sand-pile,"  first  suggested  the 
possibilities  of  sand  in  the  school-room,  and  m  part  to  Dr. 
George  Vincent.  In  one  of  his  lectures^  the  latter  brought 
'  forward  the  idea  of  studying  certain  groups  of  closely  asso- 
ciated children  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  social  rela- 
tions existing  among  them  and  noting  the  growth  of  what  he 
calleda  "  group  ideal,"  or  the  composite  conscience  and  ethics 
of  a  community.  I  have  been  happy  in  watching  the  progress 
of  the  free  play  of  the  pupils  in  my  room,  and  have  seen  quite 
different  things  than  are  observed  during  work  time.) 

WITH  the  new  year  there  came  into  the  school- 
room a  box  of  sand.  It  was  twelve  feet  long,  two 
feet  wide,  and  six  inches  deep.  It  stood  two  and 
one  half  feet  from  the  floor,  being  supported  by 
six  strong  legs  on  rollers.  ^ 

In  the  school-room  lived  twenty-seven  first  grade  children. 
They  were  told  that  the  sand  was  theirs  to  play  in  before 
school,  and  at  recess  time,  and  occasionally  in  school  time, 
when  other  work  was  finished. 

There  have  been  no  other  suggestions  or  directions  given 
at  any  time,  and  the  following  results  have  been  outgrowths 
of  the  children's  free  play. 

During  the  first  week  they  seemed  fascinated  by  the  mere 
feeling  of  the  dry  sand.  They  buried  their  hands  and 
excitedly  rescued  them,  dug  holes,  made  conical  piles,  let 
handfuls  slip  through  their  fingers,  raked  and  patted  to 
their  hearts*  content ;  each  for  himself  and  evidently  for  the 
pleasurable  sensation  of  the  moment. 

On  the  fifth  day,  they  asked  for  water  to  sprinkle  on  the 
sand  "  s6  it  would  pack."  Every  day  thereafter  it  has  been 
moistened  with  hot  or  warm  water,  and  interesting  times 
have  ensued. 

During  the  second  week,  a  study  of  the  Northland  being 
in  progress,  every  child  seemed  moved  to  build  an  "  Eskimo 
house."      At  first  simple,*  solid  hemispheres  satisfied  all. 


which,  usually,  two  children,  one  at  each  side  of  the  boK, 
were  interested.  A  few  days  and  these  level  expanses  repre- 
sented various  things ;  several  girls  suggested  they  were 
"  making  bread,"  "rolling  sugar,"  etc.,  as  they  pushed  the 
sand  back  and  forth. .  The  boys  made  lawns  and  gardens. 


Fig.  X 

These  were  built  and  torn  down  over  and  over  again.  Soon 
followed  an  attempt  to  hollow  out  these  mounds  and  to 
make  ditches  and  then  short  tunnels  from  the  openings. 
All  this  time  each  child  had  worked  only  for  himself,  but 
toward  the  close  of  this  second  week,  two  children  were 
several  times  observed  working  together  and  toward  a 
common  end.  At  this  time,  too,  the  children  first  invited 
the  teacher  to  join  their  play.  After  that  she  occasionally 
did  so,  but  took  pains  to  follow  rather  than  lead  in  any  way. 

(Fig-  I.) 

During  the  third  and  fourth  weeks  the  pupils  worked  in 
groups  of  from  two  to  four,  one  among  whom  was  usually 
recognized  as  leader,  or  director. 

Seeming  meaningless  structures  evolved  at  this  stage,  still 
called  "Eskimo  houses,"  but  with  four  or  five  openings, 
steps  leading  to  the  top  of  the  mounds,  tunnels  extending 
from  one  house  to  another,  etc.     (Fig.  2.) 

In  the  fifth  week,  the  children  felt  for  the  first  time  the 
need  of  implements  other  than  their  chubby  hands.  A  few 
inch-wide  foot  rulers  were  given.  With  these  at  first  they 
merely  pushed  sand  back  and  forth,  making  fiat  spaces  in 


Fig.i 


John 


I  shows'  the  terrace  and  fountain  of  our  neighbor,  Mr. 
Fars9n.     (Fig.  3.) 

Interest  in  sand  flagged  during  valentine  week  for  reasons 
easily  understood,  and  the  children  chose  to  spend  their 
spare  time,  before  sessions  and  during  our  rest  periods,  in 
friendly  visits  and  in  discussing  dainty  white  and  gold  love- 
tokens. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  week,  attendance  was 


F»8-  3 

very  small,  owing  to  the  cold,  and  for  the  first  time  the  chil- 
dren united  efforts  and  worked  toward  a  common  end.  The 
first  day,  the  sand  was  levelled  from  end  to  end  of  the  box,, 
and  made  into  one  continuous  ridge  with  several  tunnels 
undjsmeath,  dug  by  twos  of  children.  (Fig.  4.)  On  Tuesday 
this  embankment  was  named  a  "railroad  track."  It  was 
packed  more  solidly,  the  number  of  tunnels  was  lessened, 
an4  two  terminal  stations  were  made.  On  Wednesday  a 
more  elaborate  bridge  was  made  over  one  of  the  tunnels. 
(Fig.  5).  The  rulers  were  used  only  as  tools  in  the  making 
of  this  railroad,  its  st&tions,  sloping  banks,  etc.  At  first 
mere  marks  in  the  sand  stood  for  rails,  but  on  Wednesday 


Fig.  4 

someone  suggested  using  rulers  for  rails.  They  were  put, 
edge  up,  in  the  track,  but  there  were  not  enough,  neither 
would  they  fit  the  curve  over  the  center  bridge.  So  the 
teacher  was  asked  for  "something  to  use  for  rails."  A 
bunch  of  uncolored  weaving-splints  was  supplied.     (Fig.  6.) 

The  teacher  wondered  what  would  come  next,  and  the 
"  next "  was  soon  in  coming. 

The  children,  during  the  month  of  February,  had  listened 
to  the  story  of  Cedric  and  how  he  became  a  knight,  and  had 
been  singing  and  dramatizing  Gaynor's  song  of  "  The  Five 
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Knights."  Suddenly,  during  the  last  week  in  the  month  the 
sand  table  showed  a  new  arrangement.  When  explanation 
was  offered,  the  teacher  learned  that  the  three  shapeless 


Fig  .5      Side  view  of  bridge 

masses  represented  castles.  The  children  were  attempting 
to  hollow  out  these  huge  masses  of  sand,  but  these  efforts 
were  not  successful,  for  these  castles  were  much  higher  than 


Stktiom. 


street: 


Sfctr; 


on 


liMWM! 


St^ecT. 


/  V"!^.m£, 


Fig.  6 

anything  previously  built.  Next,  the  children  were  observed 
clearing  spacps,  levelling  and  packing  the  sand  very  near  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  and  starting  their  castles  in  a  very  differ- 
ent way.  They  now  built  from  the  foundation  upwards,  and 
made  strong,  high  walls,  but  failed  when  they  tried  to  close 
ovef  the  open  space  between  walls  with  mere  sand. 

Once  more  rulers  came  into  use  as  material^  and  were 
placed    side    by  side    across    the    top    and    were    then 


covered  with  sand.  The  supply  of  rulers  being  soon 
exhausted,  and  demands  for  *'  something  for  a  roof  ^  being 
on  the  increase,  the  children  were  sent  to  the  supply  of  old 
boxes  and  boards  in  the  basement,  bringing  back  in  triumph 
several  oblong  boards  a  foot  in  width  and  perhaps  fourteen 
or  sixteen  inches  long. 

The  children  now  worked  chiefly  in  groups  of  from  four 
to  seven.  The  whole  school  took  part  in  the  work,  but  not 
all  at  one  time.  Some  pupils  came  earlier  one  day  and 
othei^  another,  just  a^  it  happened.  Very  rarely  a  child 
would  come  into  the  room  early  and  still  not  choose  to 
go  to  the  sand-table ;  but  usually  it  acted  like  a  magnet. 

When  towers  were  added  to  the  castles,  sand  alone  was 
not  satisfactory.  Rulers  were  placed  vertically  and  sand 
packed  around  them ;  this  was  an  improvement,  but  not  all 
that  the  children  held  as  ideal. 

One  day  Guy,  aged  seven,  spied  the  cones,  prisms,  cylin- 
ders, etc.,  which  for  weeks  had  rested  on  the  window-sill 
opposite.  These  were  often  used  in  school  work',  but  no 
one  ever  seemed,  before  this,  to  feel  their  possibilities.  The 
inspiration  spread,  and  jiow  thfc  table  bristles  with  towers. 


Fig.  7 


At  the  present  date  (March),  the  castles  have  large  light 
rooms  within  them,  square  corners  (fairiy  so),  surrounding 
walls  and  moats,  roads  leading  from  castle  to  castle,  well 
protected  courtyards,  etc.     (Fig.  7.) 


'  The  table  bnstles  with  towers  " 


The  New  Year 


Slipping  in  among  the  chUdren, 
Bright  and  eager  at  their  play, 

Comes  the  New  Year,  sweet  and  shinlne:. 
Just  as  gay  and  dear  as  they. 

Not  a  trouble  yet  has  fallen, 

On  Its  merry,  laughing  face. 
Not  a  single  wrong  step  taken 

In  its  hurrying,  Happy  paa». 


All  the  beauty  lies  before  it, 

Dew  an'd  rain  and  frost  and  flowers, 
Flying  months  and  weeks  and  seasons 

Woven  out  of  dancing  hours. 

Hail  thee,  lovely  coming  stranger. 

In  thy  first  bewitching  day, 
Slipping  in  among  the  children 

Jast  as  bright  and  dear  as  they. 

-^Mar^WMt  E,  Sangtter 
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How  the  Black  Sheep  Turned 
White 


o 


Eleanor  Jollie 

BOBBY  !  Bobby  !  what  else  is  there  left  for  you  to 
do?"  sighed  Miss  B.  to  herself,  as  she  watched 
Bobby  Jones  mopping  up  the  ink  from  his  over- 
turned ink  well.  That  ink  well  was  th*  last  straw- 
Never  was  there  a  more  splendid  example  of  a  person  who 
left  undone  those  things  which  he  ought  to  have  done,  or 
did  those  things  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  than 
Robert  Henry  Jones. 

Bobby  had  started  and  gone  through  with  a  fight  before 
school  that  morning,  and  had  come  off  victorious,  leaving 
his  enemy  with  a  bleeding  nose  and  blackened  eye. 

He  had  stolen  a  tempting  apple  from  a  little  girl's  desk, 
and  had  eaten  it  under  her  very  eyes.  Afterwards,  he  had 
taken  the  seeds  from  the  core,  and  laying  them  one  by  one 
on  his  desk,  had  snapped  thiem  at  the  little  girl,  with  his 
thumb  and  forefinger,  thus  adding  insult  to  injury. 

He  had  held  a  class  in  slang,  at  recess,  so  that  by  noon- 
time he  had  a  number  of  followers,  who  were  fast  becoming 
proficient  in  the  subject  studied. 

He  had  taught  a  new  game,  which  he  called,  "  Run,  Slide, 
and  Roll  in  the  Dirt,"  a  most  appropriate  name. 

He  had  lost  his  place  in  the  reader,  and  had  had  his 
number  work  wrong  from  start  to  finish. 

He  had  made  the  school-room  a  thing  of  life,  by  whisper- 
ing loudly  between  his  periods  of  gum  chewing. 

And  now,  for  the  second  time  that  day,  a  black  str^m  of 
ink  was  slowly  trickling  down  the  desk  and  on  to  the  care- 
fully kept  floor.  .      *  u      •  i 

"  Robert  Jones,  as  soon  as  you  have  cleaned  up  that  mk 
you  may  go  into  the  dressing-room  and  stay  until  after 
school,"  said  Miss  B.,  in  an  awful  tone. 

"Yes'm,"  said  Bobby,  turning  his  wicked  looking  eyes 
toward  Miss  B,  for  a  moment,  and  then  returning  to  his 
*  agreeable  task.  There  is  no  use  for  me  to  deny  the  fact  that 
the  task  of  cleaning  up  the  ink  was  a  most  pleasant  one  to 
Bobby.  He  liked  to  watch  the  ink  slowly  turn  the  wet 
sponge  black,  and  then  the  sponge  turn  white  again  by 
squeezing  it  over  the  basin. 

Poor  little  iU-bred,  ill-clothed,  ill-fed  Bobby,  the  one 
black  sheep  in  Miss  B's.  fold. 

When  he  had  come  to  school,  he  had  entered  a  blissful 
garden  of  white  lambs. 

The  little  girls  at  Miss  B's.  school  wore  dainty  dresses ; 
and  bows,  like  great  gay  butterflies,  fluttered  a-top  of 
well  kept  hair.  The  little  boys  of  the  same  school  looked 
like  tiny  fiashion  pkttes. 

"  I'm  coming  to  school,"  he  had  said,  shortly,  on  the  first 
mommg.  "  Where'U  I  put  my  hat?  "  And  thus  Bobby  was 
gathered  into  the  "  Fold." 

When  Bobby  entered  by  the  door  that  day.  Peace  —  for 
Miss  B.,  at  least  — flew  out  of  the  window.  It  never 
occurred  to  Bobby  that  he  should  obey.  He  had  never 
obeyed  anyone  in  his  life.  Why  should  he  begin  now?" 
"Only  sissies  Uke  them  mind,"  he  said,  one  day,  with  a 
backward  jerk  of  his  thumb,  when  Miss  B.  remonstrated 
with  him. 

And  the  "Lambs"?  They  were  wild  with  delight  and 
admiration.  Anything  so  delightfully  out  of  the  common 
had  never  before  come  within  their  ranges  of  vision.  By 
unspoken  but  unanimous  consent  he  was  chosen  as  their 

leader.  ^     „ . 

Bobl^y's  walk,  Bobby's  wink,  Bobby's  very  way  of  talking, 
became  the  fashion.  The  "Lambs"  were  following  the 
'•  Black  Sheep  "  over  the  wall,  into  pastures  new.  And  the 
worst  part  of  it  was  that  the  new^asture  contained,  accord- 
ing to  the  "  Lamb's  "  verdict,  most  pleasing  fruit. 

Clearly  one  of  two  things  must  happen.  Either  the 
"Black  Sheep"  must  be  turned  white,  or  the  "Lambs"  would 
turn  black. 

Now  Miss  B.  was  a  good  shepherd,  and  had  no  intention 
of  having  a  field  of  black  sheep,  so  she  found  herself  con- 


fronted   with    this    question :    "  How  shall    I  deal  with 
Bobby?" 

That  night  after  school,  when  an  inky  but  unrelenting 
Bobby  emerged  from  the  dressing  room,  he  said  to  Miss  B.» 
"  I've  been  thinking." 

To  have  Bobby  "  think  "  was  so  entirely  new  that  Miss 
B.  Suspended  all  work,  and  said  in  an  interested  tone : 
"  Thinking  about  what,  Bobby  ?  " 

"  Whether  anything  like  that  ever  did  happen  to  a  feller . 
The  kid  that  had  the  party  with  the  presents,  and  candy,  and 
cakes,  and  all  that  stuff."  Now  Bobby  was  thinking  of  a 
story,  which  Miss  B.  had  read  to  the  children  that  afternoon, 
about  a  boy  who  ha,d  h^d  a  party. 
•   a  Why,  of  course.     Didn't  you  ever  have  a  party  ?  " 

"  No'm ;  only  once  me  *n  Bill  Green  'n  Tom  Simpson 
found  a  grass  hog  that  had  dropped  ofl  a  team,  and  et  it.*^ 

" Grass  hog?"  said  Miss  B. 

"Yes'm;  watermelons,  you  know,  the  swells  call  them." 
Miss  B's.  eyes  twinkled.  The  spilled  ink  of  the  morning  was 
slowly  drying  from  her  memory.  Surprising  how  entertain- 
ing this  little  "  Black  Sheep  "  was  after  school. 

"  How oki  are  you,  Bobby?  " 

"  Seven  going  on  eight.'^ 

"  Let  me  see,  isn't  your  birthday  on  the  thirteenth  of  this 
month?" 

"  Yes'm.  Granny  said  it  was  an  unlucky  day  for  me  when 
I  was  bom.  That's  how  I  remember  it's  on  Uie  thirteenth, 
you  see." 

Oh,  the  pity  of  it !  What  a  way  to  remember  the  date  of 
one's  birthday  ?  Unlucky  because  one  is  born ;  born  into  a 
world  filled  with  beauty  and  love,  and  yet  to  taste  not  even 
the  crumbs ! 

The  tears,  which  lay  so  close  to  Miss  B's.  eye$,  blotted  out 
the  events  of  the  day,  and  in  their  place  came  the  picture  of 
a  little  ragged  boy,  htmgering  for  love. 

"  Bobby,  will  you  go  and  help  Miss  A.  this  morning?  She 
wants  some  papers  folded  and  cut." 

"  Now,  children,"  said  Miss  B.  to  the  "  Lambs,"  as  soon 
as  Bobby  had  gone,  "  how  would  you  like  to  have  a  surprise 
party  on  Bobby  Jones?  It  is  his  birthday,  day  after 
to-morrow.  We  will  invite  Miss  A's.  room  "in,  and  have  a 
real  party."  How  would  they  like  it?  'No  need  to  ask 
when  the  dancing  eyes  answered.  • 

While  Bobby  was  gone  from  the  room  they  had  written 
the  invitations  to  Miss  A's.  pupils.  Tiny  white  hearts,  for  it 
was  February,  with  words  written  in  red  ink.  Rather 
crooked  writing,  perhaps,  but  what  of  that  ?  for  didn't  every 
word  breathe  the  word  Love;  love  for  Bobby,  the  little 
"Black  Sheep"? 

A  birthday,  of  course,  meant  presents,  and  Miss  B.  told 
the  children  to  buy  things  that  a  boy  would  fike.  "  Have 
the  paper  in  which  they  are  wrapped  white,  and  the  string 
pink,"  said  Miss  B.,  "  and  above  all  things,  don't  let  Bobby 
know." 

At  three  o'clock  on  February  thirteenth  Bobby  was  sent 
on  an  errand. 

Miss  B.  wondered  if  it  ever  entered  Bobby's  little 'sdarley 
head  how  many  times  he  was  sent  on  errands  during  those 
days. 

As  soon  as  Bobby  had  gone  the  room  began  "  to  blossom 
as  the  rose."  Books  were  put  away,  blackboards  cleared,  a 
bouquet  of  pinks  appeared  on  Miss  B's.  desk,  and  mysterious 
pink-tied,  white  bundles  were  placed  at  Bobby's  seat. 

The  number  table  was  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and 
punch  bowl  of  very  sweet  lemonade  were  placed  at  either  end. 
Little  heart-shaped  frosted  cakes  were  scattered  over  the 
table,  while — ah  I  king  of  the  feast — a  large  birthday  cake, 
bearing  the  initials  "R.  J.",  and  decorated  with  eight 
pink  candles,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 

"He's  coming,"  whispered  a  wee  lassie,  who  stood 
watching  outside  in  the  hall. 

So  it  happened  as  Bobby  opened  the  door  he  heard  the 
sweet  voices  singing  the  well-known  birthday  song  : 


"  Greetings  we  offer  thee 
Playmate  so  dear, 
God  send  thee  happiness 
Through  all  the  year** — 
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"What's  up?",  whispered  Bobby,  with  his  eyes  bulging. 

"  Don't  you  remember  that  this  is  your  birthday?  ** 

How  the  "  Lambs  "  laughed,  and  how  the  little  '*  Black 
Sheep  "  flushed  with  pleasure ! 

"What's  on  my  desk?'* 

"All  for  you,  Bobby." 
^  "  Oh  I "  as  he  opened  a  package ;   "  a  knife  witH  six 
blades !     Gee  !    Ain't  it  a  beaut ! "  as  he  opened  another 
package  and  found  a  stoi^-book. 

Another  burst  of  delight  when  he  discovered  his  birthday 
cake.    "Ain't  it  bully?"  he  said.  • 

"  Don't  you  want  to  light  the  candles?" 

How  the  little  hand  shook  !  ,      . 

While  the  candles  were  burning,  games  were  played,  songs 
were  sung,  and  refreshments  taken. 

^heh  came  the  cutting  of  the  cake.  Bobby  cut  the  first 
piece  for  Miss  B.,  giving  her  the  little  square  with  "J"  on  it. 
The  "  R  "  he  kept  for  himself.  Each  child  in  the  room  had 
a  little  piece  of  Bobby's  birthday  cake. 

"  It's  the  only  party  I  ever  had,"  said  Bobby,  as  he  walked 
away  from  school  with  Miss  B.  that  night.  "  And  it  was 
just  as  nice  as  the  feller's  in  the  book,"  h^  continued,  as  he 
looked  down  at  his  armful  of  bundles.  "And  —  and  Miss 
B.,"  he  jerked  out,  "I*m  sorry  I  spilled  the  ink.  I'm  going 
to  be  good.  I'm  going  to  stop  fighting,  'n  whispering,  'n 
gum  chewing,  'n  everything." 

"Not  everything,  Bobby,"  said  Miss  B.  "Throw  away 
the  bad  things,  but  keep  always,  little  lad,  what  is  good,  and 
pure,  and  sweet."  * 

And  that  was  the  day  on  which  the  "  Black  Sheep  "  began 
to  turn  white. 


often  enough  to  watch  our  work  and  so  realize  what  you  may 
reasonably  expect.  You  know  so  little  of  what  we  do,  that 
you  fall,  on  the  one  hand,  into  the  mistake  of  overpraising 
everything  as  wonderful  work  for  small  children;  on  the 
other  hand,  into  a  critical  way  of  calling  our  best  work  6« 
crude  you  wonder  we  can  accept  it.  One  trouble  is  this 
old  manner  of  grading  which  should  be  put  on  the  educa- 
tional back  shelf  with  Spencerian  writing-books,  etc. ;  this 
grammar  and  primary  with  an  imaginary  dividing  line  which 
seems  to  break  off  all  intercourse.  When  we  grade  by  num- 
bers from  I  to  9,  we  shall  feel  more  so  if  we  were  all  sisters 
and  work  more  into  each  other's  hands.  Personalty,  I  do 
feel  a  little  conscience-stricken,  and  I  don't  think  I  have 
held  up  the  hands  of  my  sisters  upstairs  as  I  ought.  I  did 
think  I  wouldn't  turn  over  any  new  leaves  this  year,  mine 
seemed  so  admirable,  but  simply  make  my  old  ones  more 
perfect,  however,  I  will,  if  you  will.  I  promise  not  to 
religiously  skip  every  article  in  grammar  work  I  come  across, 
but  read  to  see  if  perhaps  it  may  have  a  message  for  me. 
At  the  same  time,  O  sister  with  the  mote  in  your  own  eye, 
I  shall  leave  my  Primary  Education  ostentatiously  on  the 
table  where  you  can  see  it !  I  think  I  may  modestly  slip 
into  the  back  seat  at  an  occasional  grammar  meeting  in  my 
building  just  to  hear  what's  going  on.  And  I  am  resolved 
that  part  of  my  visiting  day  shall  be  spent  with  some  nice, 
cordial,  expansive  upper  grade  teacher,  in  whose  room  I 
can  see  how  I  may  better  co-operate  with  you  all.  Is  it 
a  bargain?" 

And  Pollie  quite  mollified  said  "  yes." 


A  New  Year's  Bargain 

M.B.,  Boston 

"  Well,"  said  I,  as  I  crammed  the  last  package  of  seat 
work  into  that  useful  and  much  derided  article,  a  Boston  bag, 
"  to-morrow  the  new  school  year  begins.  It's  a  drop  for  the 
children  after  their  Christmas  good  times  and  life  seems  on 
a  dead  level.  I  wonder  what  to  do  for  a  little  New  Year 
'  surprise  for  the  dears." 

"  You  might  surprise  them  by  setting  them  to  work,"  said 
Pollie,  grimly.  Now  Pollie  is  my  friend  and  an  estimable 
woman,  but,  like  many  other  mistaken  grammar  teachers,  she 
cherishes  a  delusion  that  we  primary  teachers  do  nothing  but 
sit  in  a  circle  of  smiling  and  wriggling  children,  playing 
Ring-around-a-rosy,  varying  that  exercise  by  games  with  shoe 
pegs  and  colored  paper.  I  discreetly  said  nothing  and 
Pollie  proceeded  to  enlarge  upon  her  pet  grievance. 

"  There  is  no  use  avoiding  the  facts.  I  admit  that  you 
work  with  high  ideals  and  for  their  accomplishment ;  you 
are  au  fait  with  the  latest  and  best  educational  ideas ; 
you  co-operate  intelligently  with  parents — but  you  do  ignore 
the  .  needs  of  us  grammar  teachers.  The  children  write 
beautifully  for  you  with  pencil — they  come  to  us  and  we 
practically  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  letter-forming,  while 
teaching  them  to  use  ink  which  they  should  .have  become 
familiar  with  before  we  took  them.  You  give  most  charm- 
ing number  exercises  and  the  children  juggle  fraction-blocks 
in  a  delightful  mariner.  They  come  to  us,  and  underneath 
this  fancywork  we  do  not  find  the  solid  skeleton  of  well- 
drilled  facts  we  have  a  right  to  expect.  Plenty  of 
sight-reading — but  do  you  ever  realize  that  we  need  to  have 
our  classes  able  to  read  by  themselves,  and  unaided,  under- 
stand what  they  are  reading?  The  very  freedom  of  move- 
ment which  is  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  a  small  child, 
you  are  not  careful  enough  to  train  into  the  very  quiet  self- 
control  the  strain  of  upper  grade  work  makes  needful." 

Here  Pollie  stopped  for  breath  and  I  hastened  to  inter- 
pose, thinking  I  might  as  well  have  the  last  word  myself. 

"  *  Don't  shoot !  I'll  come  down.'  You  are  right,  and 
you  are  wrong.  It  is  a  trite  remark  to  say  that  you  expect 
too  much.  You've  heard  that  before.  If  we  ignore  you, 
you  certainly  are  ignorant  of  us.     You  do  not  come  to  us 


A  Garden  in  Winter 

A  dear  little  lady,  as  sweet  as  the  May, 
Sa\d  she  meant  to  plant  flowprs  the  whole  livelong  day. 
•*The  weather  Is  cold  and  'tis  winter,  I  know, 
But  ril  try  It,"  said  she,  *»and  I  think  that  they'll  grow.'* 

When  the  baby  fell  down  she  was  first  to  his  aid ; 
She  gave  him  a  kiss,  did  this  sweet  little  maid, 
'  'Jump  up  and  don't  cry,  for  I  love  yon,"  said  she ; 
And  so  Johnny-jump-ups  bloomed  gayly,  yon  seel 

'Twas  a  chlU  winter's  day,  and  yet  once  In  a  while 
A  sunflower  blossomed,  and  that  was  a  smile- 
Sweet  peas  were  her  thank  you,  and  other  kind  words, 
And  the  songs  that  she  sang  flattered  light  as  the  birds. 

The  house  was  a  garden.    The  light  in  her  eyes 
Made  it  blossom  with  daisies  in  spite  of  chill  skies ; 
And  when  grandmamma  said  there  was  something  to  do 
Forget-me-nots  started,  so  gentle  and  true ! 

This  dear  little  lady,  as  sweet  as  the  May, 

Went  about  planting  flowers  the  whole  livelong  day. 

*  ^You're  a  flower  yourself,"  said  her  mother  at  night; 

•*My  dear  little  Heartsease,  my  Lady's  Delight." 

— ^.  H.  B. 


Type  Lesson 

Lumber 
Topics 

1  Lumber  comes  from  trees — kinds 

a  pine         1 

b  oak  [-forests 

c  redwood  3 

2  Felling  trees 

3  Taking  logs  to  mills 

4  Sawing — planing 

5  Sending  lumber  to  market 

6  Uses  of  lumber 
Chalk  Talks 

1  Forests,  felling  trees,  cutting  off  branches,  marking 

2  Taking  logs   to  mills,  sled,  or  wagon,   **  snaking " ; 

chute,  river-rafts,  flumes 

3  Logs  in  mill  pond 

4  Saw-mill ;  drawing  up  logs  from  the  pond ;  sawing. 

—  Normal  School^  San  Francisco 
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A  Little  New  Year's  Song 

Oh,  New  Year, 
Be  true  year, 
To  all  onr  hearts  and  hands. 
Oh,  year  so  new, 
Brin^  skies  of  bine, 
,  And  sonlight  to  the  land. 

Oh,  New  Tear, 

Be  true  year, 
True  to  the  soil  and  sea;' 

A  beacon-light 

That  in  the  night 
Mankind  may  look  to  thee.—Seh 


Prixnary  Language 

One  Way  of  Obuining  the  First  Sheet 
L.  Mabel  Freesx,  Bangor,  Maine 

I  KNOW  of  no  lesson  that  needs  more  careful  and 
definite  preparation  on  the  teacher's  part  than  the 
writteil  language  lesson. 

We  wOl  take,  for  an  example  of  one  way  of  giving  a 
written  language  lesson,  the  following — a  subject  which  may 
be  used  at  any  season — "The  Starfish." 
.  The  teacher  wishes  to  introduce  the  starfish  in  a  new  and 
interesting  way.  She  does  this  by  means  of  a  very  simple 
gime.  Calling  up  on.e  of  the  class,  she  blindfolds  him,  asks 
a  chfld  to  put  something  into  his  hands,  and  sings : 

Though  your  little  eyes  are  blinded, 

Your  little  hands  can  feel; 
Now  touch  the  thing  I  give>  you. 

And  quick  its  name  reveal. 

Perhaps  the  object  placed  in  the  child's  hand  is  sta  eraser, 
which  he  immediately  names  correctly,  and  chooses  the  next 
one  to  be  blindfolded.  By  and  by  the  teacher  places  the 
starfish  in  the  blindfolded  one/s  hands,  and  he  is  puzzled,  as 
are  some  of  the  other  children  who  can  see.  The  interest 
is  then  at  highest  pitch,  and  someone  reveals  the  name, 
**  Starfish,"  which  is  carefully  written  on  the  board. 

The  observation  and  discovery  lesson  follows,  when  each 
child  tells  his  story  of  the  new  object.  "  It  is  brown."  "  It 
is  prickly."  "  It  feels  hard."  "  It  has  five  points."  "  It  is 
hoUowish.!*  "It  has  a  little  round  hole  in  the  middle." 
"  My  brother  caught  one  at  the  seashore."  "  It  lives  in  salt 
water."  "It  looks  like  a  star."  These  and  many  other 
short  stories  are  quickly  told. 

After  these  observations  have  been  emphasized  and  a  few 
facts  developed  from  them,  it  is  time  to  lay  the  starfish  aside 
until  the  next  day.  At  that  time  the  talk  is  reviewed  and 
the  following  outline  on  the  language  board  is  developed  as 
the  children  talk. 

The  Starfish 
lives  has 

saltwater  arms— five 

is  /  stomach — branches — ferns 

fish 
brown 
pretty 
feels 
rough 
hard 
prickly 
eats 
oysters 

crabs  swim 

When  the  little  people  have  read,  with  the  aid  of  the 
teacher's  leading  questions,  the  stories  in  the  outline,  they 
are  ready  for  a  drill  upon  the  words  which  are  still  unfamiliar. 
This  is  made  interesting  and  lively,  and  then  the  time  for 
language  is  over  for  the  day. 

The  following  morning  the  "  Legend  of  the  Starfish  "  is 
read  (found  in  Primary  Education,  for  January,  1894),  and 
the  last  stanza  of  Willis  Boyd  Allen's  "Sea  Star"  is  com- 
mitted :• 

Yet  this  I  know — God's  love 

Holds  all,  both  near  and  far; 
His  heavenly  hosts  above, 
And  thee,  his  own  sea  star ! 
Then  in  the  afternoon  they  are  ready  for  the  completed 
lesson.    The  teacher  commences  the  lesson  by  asking  how 


feelers — on  arms,  help  to  move 

eyes 

mouth — in  center 

tubes — on  arms 

teeth — bony,  help  to   take  prey 
and  cHng  to  rocks 
looks 

like  star 
can 


many  would  like  to  do  spmething  they  have  never  done 
before :  have  a  whole  sheet  of  language  paper  and  write 
stories  about  the  starfish  on  it.  The  papers  are  passed  and 
the  children  questioned  as  to  where  will  be  the  best  place  for 
their  subject.  It  having  been  decided  that  the  middle  of 
the  second  line  from  the  top  will  be  a  good  place,  they  are 
directed  to  carefully  write  "The  Starfish"  there.  Next 
the  name  is  placed  on  the  paper  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
line  from  the  bottom,  and  they  are  asked  ta  write  the  first 
story,  telling  in  it  where  the  starfish  lives.  Care  is  necessary 
on  their  part  in  order  to  leave  a  margin  at  both  sides  of  the 
paper,  to  begin  the  story  with  a  capital  and  end  it  with  ai 
period. 

The  next  story  gives  mofe  chance  for  individuality,  for 
they  may  put  in  any  of  the  words  ^hey  choose  under  the 
second  topic  of  the  outline :  viz,,  What  the  starfish  is.  The 
teacher  proceeds  in  this  way  until  a  few  stories  are  written, 
then  she  tells  the  children  to  make  up  any  story  they  wish, 
and  if  they  cannot  spell  all  of  the  words  she  will  help  them. 
A  word  of  praise  and  a  bit  of  enthusiasm  at  this  point  work 
wonders,  and  then,  after  a  few  rest  exercises,  the  crayons 
are  passed,  and,  with  a  little  practice  on  the  drawing  paper, 
they  are  ready  to  express  their  thoughts  in  another  way,  by 
drawing  the  sea  star  in  the  space  left  between  the  stories  and 
the  name,  and  the  first  story  for  their  language  book  is 
done. 

Entertainment  Exercises 

Nklub  £.  Cameron 

It  would  be  hard  to  choose  from  the  hundred  helpful 
things  given  in  Primary  Education,  which  is  the  most 
helpful. 

The  "Entertainment"  page  is  to  me  a  most  valuable 
feature — alone  worth  more  than  the  entire  price  of  the 
journal. 

While  we  have  some  patrons  whose  interest  leads  them  to 
make  frequent  visits,  there  is  a*  class  of  parents  who  never 
visit  school  except  on  some  entertainment  day.  •  Often  we 
get  in  touch  with  these  people  in  this  way.  Then  too,  we  can- 
not gainsay  the  educational  value  as  well  as  deligbt  accruing 
to  the  child  from  the  school  entertainment.  So,  in  spite  of 
the  somewhat  dissipating  excitement  attending  it,  the  work  - 
it  entails  and  the  dangers  lurking  in  its  abuse,  we  teachers 
feel  that  the  entertainment  day  has  its  permanent  place. 

I  have  perhaps,  some  peculiar  views  about  entertain- 
ments. I  think  they  should  be,  above  all  things,  democratic. 
No  little  heart  should  be  disappointed  at  hoKday  time,  no 
matter  if  it  be  accompanied  by  the  dullest  of  little  memories 
and  the  most  tripping  of  little  tongues. 

If  the  teacher  does  not  wish  to  inflict  too  much  upon  the 
audience,  the  pieces  may  be  sbort  (in  poipt  of  necessity, 
probably,  must  be)  but  they  can  be  sweetened  for  the  child 
by  a  bit  of  gay  costume  or  "  stage  property." 

Aside  from  the  child's  feelings,  the  backward,  dull  child  is 
just  the  one  who  needs  the  stimulus  which  comes  to  his  self- 
respect  in  feeling  that  he  has  an  equal  part  with  the  bright 
child  he  so  admires,  in  entertaining  mamma  and  her  friends. 
The  dull  child's  mamma  too,  is  probably  the  one  to  make 
the  greatest  sacrifices  to  shift  her  work  and  dress  two  or 
three  babies  for  the  proud,  fond  moment  when  little  brother 
or  sister  speaks.  It  sweetens  the  whole  entertainment  to 
this  mother,  who  perchance  too,  may  need  this  uplift  to  her 
self-respect.  To  provide  the  right  kind  of  recitations  for 
this  class  of  children  has  been  a  much  harder  task  than  to 
find  something. for  the  talented  child.  Primary  Education 
has  helped  me  out  many  limes.  In  my  first  grade  school, 
with  from  seventy  to  ninety  enrolled,  with  not  only  the 
usual  number  of  backward  children,  but  a  smart  sprinkling 
of  foreigners,  mostly  Mexicans,  I  have  frequently  been 
obliged  to  invent  little  rhymes  to  suit  particular  cases — short 
lines,  easy  words  and  single  thoughts.  Occasionally,  giving 
myself  wider  license  I  made  a  little  piece  also  for  vivacious 
Edith  or  droll  Otis.  Now,  I  have  quite  a  large  collection 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  popularity  in  our  school-room 
at  least,  as  well  as  occasionally  more  ambitious  entertain- 
ments. 
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Snowfkkes 

Falling  all  the  night  time, 

Falling  all  the  day, 
Silence  Into  silence 

From  the  far  away. 

Stilly  host  nnnombered, 

All  the  night  and  day. 
Falling,  falling,  falling, 

From  the  far  away. 

Never  canie  like  glory 

To  the  fields  and  trees  \ 
Never  summer  blossoms 

Thick  and  white  as  these ! 

To  the  dear  old  places 

Winging  night  and  day. 
Follow,  follow,  follow, 

Fold  them  soft  away. 

Folding,  folding,  folding. 

Fold  the  world  away, 
Souls  of  fiowers  drifting 

Down  the  winter  day. 

— John  Vance  Cheney 

Grandma's  Playhouse 

Hilda  Richmond 

AMIE  BANCROFT  has  a  doll  house  twice  as  big 

as  mine,  and  her  mamma  let's  her  use  the  sewing 

room  for  a  playhouse  nearly  every  day,*'  pouted 

Agnes  coming  in  from  spending  an  hour  with  her 

little  friend.    *^  I  wish  I  could  have  a  place  to  keep  my 

things,  too,  and  not  have  to  put  them  into  the  closet  every 

time  I  get  through  playing  with  them." 

"I  thought  you  liked  the  doll  house,*'  said  Mamma. 
'^  You  use  the  dining  room  to  play  in  whenever  yoUr  little 
friends  come  and  you  know  we  cannot  spare  a  room  just  for 
your  playthings.  Mr.  Bancroft's  house  is  much  larger  than 
ours  and  Mamie  is  the  only  child.*' 

"  Well,  I  don't  believe  you  would  like  to  have  the  poorest 
things  either,**  said  Agnes,  nearly  ready  to  cry.  "  Yesterday 
Mamie  had  a  play  reception  with  real  cakes  and  candies 
and  the  loveliest  dishes  you  ever  saw.  Her  mamma  made 
her  a  party  dress  with  a  long  train  and  we  had  the  most  fun 
playing  we  were  grown  up.  Mrs.  Bancroft  played  the  piano 
and  it  was  just  like  a  big  reception,  Mamie  said.  She  passed 
flowers  when  her  mother  had  a  party,  so  she  knows.** 

"  Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  the  playhouse  I  had  when  I 
was  a  little  girl?"  asked  Grandma,  who  had  been  listening 
while  she  sewed  by  the  window.  "We  used  to  receive 
people  in  our  houses,  too,  but  they  were  grown  folks.  I 
think  you  and  Mamie  and  all  the  girls  would  run  if  some  of 
our  guests  could  come  to  your  receptions  now-a-days.** 

"  Where  was  your  playhouse  and  who  were  your  big 
guests  ?  **  asked  Agnes,  forgetting  all  about  her  own  playthings. 

"  In  a  fence  corner  in  front  of  our  log  cabin,**  said  Grand- 
ma with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye.  "  We  moved  to  Ohio  from 
Massachusetts  long,  long  ago  and  all  the  playhouses  we 
could  have  were  o\it  of  doors,  for  the  one  and  two  roomed 
cabins  were  too  full  for  playthings.  My  house  was  a  syca- 
more log  with  big  pieces  of  bark  over  the  top.  I  was  the 
only  girl  in  the  family  and  my  six  brothers  all  tried  to  help 
me  fix  it  up  nicely." 

"How  did  you  get  the  inside  out  of  the  log?**  asked 
Agnes  opening  her  eyes  very  wide.  "And  when  you  did  get 
it  scooped  out  it  couldn*t  be  very  big." 

"Sycamore  logs  are  almost  always  hollow,**  explained 
Grandma,  "  and  are  so  big  that  in  those  early  times  people 
used  them  for  cisterns  and  to  make  little  houses  like 
chicken-coops  and  places  to  hang  meat  in.  Mine  was  large 
enough  for  several  visitors,  and  then  I  had  the  rail  fence 
around  it  for  a  sort  of  summer  house.  The  sycamore  log 
stood  on  end  in  one  corner  and  that  was  the  parlor,  while 
the  square  rail  house  was  the  commoner  apartment.  It  was 
covered  with  strips  of  bark  too,  and  I  thought  the  whole 
thing  the  loveliest  place  I  ever  saw  when  it  was  covered 
with  wild  vines.** 

"What  did  you  have  in  your  queer  parlor?"  asked  Agnek 
leaning  on  (irandma's  knee. 


"  Brother  John  had  made  me  the  dearest  little  cupboard 
out  of  pieces  of  clapboards  and  I  kept  my  dishes  there.  I 
am  afraid  you  would  have  thrown  my  treasures  into  the 
garbage  barrel,  but  I  thought  them  perfect.  There  were 
blue  and  white' pieces  from  mother*s  best  tea  pot  that  was 
broken  in  moving,  and  the  big  bowLwith  gilt  leaves  ** — 

** Pieces  of  dishes.  Grandma?  Didn*t  you  have  little  plates 
and  cups  and  things  like  mine?** 

"  No,  dear.  We  had  gourds  for  cups  and  bits  of  broken 
plates  and  dishes  in  our  cupboards.  I  was  grown  up  before 
I  ever  saw  dishes  like  yours  in  our  pioneer  store.  There 
were  few  railroads  then  and  people  could  not  send  East  for 
toys  because  there  were  more  important  things  to  buy,  but 
we  were  as  happy  as  could  be  and  I  was  a  big  girl  before  I 
would  let  them  tear  down  my  playhouse.*' 

"J)id  you  have  dolls?" 

^*  Yes  indeed,  but  they  were  made  of  rags  and  their  faces 
were  printed,  or  rather  drawn  with  ink  on  white  muslin. 
We  dried  corn  silk  and  tied  it  on  for  hair,  a&d  made  fancy 
hats  for  our  children  by  braiding  strips  of  husks  and  sewing 
them  into  shape.  My^doll  had  black  eyes  and  bright  red 
cheeks  and  lips.  All  the  children  in  the  neighborhood  used 
to  come  to  mother  when  their  dolls  had  to  be  attended  to, 
and  she  always  made  the  small  owners  happy  by  re-inking 
the  babies'  faces." 

Grandma  sat  still  looking  out  of  the  window  as  if  she 
could  still  see  the  dear  old  cabin  with  the  trumpet  cree|>er 
holding  up  its  bright  blossoms  over  it,  and  the  sycamore  play- 
house that  Jiad  been  her  refuge  during  many  a  childish  sor- 
row. Agnes  could  hardly  wait  for  her  to  begin  again,  but 
Mamma  motidned  her  to  keep  still  till  Grandma  remembered 
her  audience  of  one  and  turned  back  to  resume  her  story, 

"Where  was  I,  dear?  O  yes,  I  remember  now.  I  was 
going  to  tell  you  about  our  visitors.  One  day  when  Nancy 
Blair  and  I  were  rocking  our  dolls  in  the  sugar  trough  we 
used  for  a  cradle,  a  shadow  seemed  to  come  over  the  sun 
and  we  looked  up  to  see  if  a  storm  was  coming,  and  right 
there  in  our  playhouse  was  a  big  Indian.  He  had  to  stoop 
down  to  keep  his  eagle  feathers  from  touching  the  bark  roof, 
and  our  house  seemed  entirely  too  small  for  his  big  body^ 
but  he  squeezed  into  one  side  and  another  one  followed." 

"  Did  you  scream  for  your  papa  and  weren't  you  fright- 
ened to  death  ?  "  asked  Agnes. 

"We  were  scared,*'  admitted  Grandma,  "but  we  kept 
still,  for  Indians  often  came  to  our  homes  and  we  had  seen 
them  before.  They  looked  at  everything  without  saying  a 
word,  but  they  couldn*t  get  into  our  parlor.  They  grunted 
a  few.  times  and  started  to  go,  but  the  biggest  Indian  stuck 
in  the  doorway.  He  had  come  in  sideways  but  tried  to  go 
out  like  his  friend  and  our  poor  httle  mansion  was  nearly 
shaken  down  before  he  got  into  the  open  air. 

"As  soon  as  we  thought  they  were  out  of  sight  we  rushed 
in  to  tell  Mother  and  then  back  again  to  see  how  much 
damage  had  been  done  to  the  roof.  My  brother  soon 
patched  up  the  playhouse  and  we  never  had  such  big  vis- 
itors again.  At  least  they  never  came  in  while  we  were 
there..  The  next  day  when  I  went  to  play  in  my  house  I 
found  the  prettiest  pair  of  moccasins  on  the  green  moss  that 
covered  our  table  and  a  bead  purse  in  the  sugar  trough 
cradle.*' 

"  Oh,  Grandma,  what  did  you  do  with  them  ?  ** 

"The  moccasins  I  gave  to  Nancy  and  the  purse  I  still 
have.    You  have  seen  it  many  a  time  among  my  treasures.** 

"  That  dear  little  bag  with  the  birds  and  flowers  on  it? 
How  I  wish  I  could  have  a  playhouse  like  that ! " 

"Those  dear  little  playhouses  are  all  gone,  Agnes,"  said 
Grandma  sadly,  "and  so  are  most  of  the  children  who 
played  in  them."  Then  she  added  in  her  usual  cheerful 
tones,  "Perhaps  when  you  get  to  be  Grandma  your  littie 
grandchildren  may  like  to  hear  about  the  things  you  played 
with  if  you  cherish  them  as  I  do  the  memory  of  the  syca- 
^more  parlor." 

"  I  will,"  said  Agnes  softly.  "  I  do  love  ray  dolls  and  Tm 
going  to  try  to  keep  them  all  so  I  can  show  them  when  I 
tell  about  my  playhouse,  but  my  story  will  never  be  as  nice 
as  yours.  I*m  not  sorry,  though,  that  Indians  can*t  come 
to  visit  me." 
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THE  VALUE  OF  CHARCOAL 

Few  People  Enow  How  ITsefnl  It  is  in 
FlreBerying  Health  and  Beanty 

Hetrly  everybody  knows  tbat  cbarooal  la 
tbe  Mfeat  and  most  efficient  disinfectant 
ind  porifler  In  nature,  bat  few  realize  Its 
raloe  when  taken  Into  tbe  bnman  system 
tor  tbe  itme  cleansing  purpose. 

CbarcciU  is  a  remedy  tbat  tbe  more  yon 
take  of  it  tbe  better;  It  is  not  a  drng  at  all, 
bot  simply  absorbs  tbe  gases  and  impurities 
always  present  in  tbe  atomacb  and  intes- 
tinef,  and  carries  tbem  out  of  tbe  system. 

Cbarcoal  sweetens  tbe  breatb  after  smok- 
ing, drinking,  or  after  eating  onions  and 
other  odorons  Yf  getables. 

Cbarcoal  effectually  clears  and  Improves 
tbe  eomplexlon,  it  wbltens  tbe  teetb,  and 
further  acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently 
safe  cathartic. 

It  absorbs  tbe  Injurious  gases  wbicb  collect 
in  the  stomacb  and  bowels:  it  disinfects  tbe 
month  and  throat  from  tbe  poison  of  catarrh. 

All  drnggisU  sell  cbarcoal  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  probably  the  beat  charcoal  and 
the  most  for  the  money  is  in  Stuart's  Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges;  they  are  composed  of  tbe 
finest  powdered  Willow  charcoal,  and  other 
harmleas  antiseptics  In  tablet  form,  or 
rather  in  the  form  of  large,  plesMant  tasting 
loaeages,  the  charcoal  being  mixed  with 
honey. 

The  daUy  uae  of  these  lozenges  will  soon 
tell  in  a  much  Im  proved  oondition  ot  tbe 
general  health,  better  complexion,  sweeter 
breath,  and  purer  blood,  and  the  beauty  of 
it  is,  that  no  possible  barm  can  result  from 
tbeir  continued  use*  but  on  the  oontrary, 
,  great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician,  in  speaking  of  the 
beneflu  of  charcoal,  says :  •«  I  advise  8'  uart's 
Absorbent  Loaenges  to  all  patients  snff  ring 
from  gas  in  stomach  and  bowels,  and  t> 
elear  the  complexion  and  purity  the  breath, 
month,  and  throat;  I  also  believe  the  hver  is 
greatly  benefited  by  the  daily  u>»e  of  tbem ; 
they  cost  but  twentv-flve  eents  a  box  at  drug 
stores,  and  satbough  In  some  sense  a  patent 
preparatim,  yet  I  beHere  I  geC  more  and 
better  oh  rooal  in  Stuart's  Absorbent  Loa. 
enges  thaa  in  any  of  the  ordinary  charcoal 
Ublets." 

SEAT  WORK 


AUGSBURG'S 
Action  Drawing  Cards 

A  seites  of  four  sets  of  cards  repre- 
senting ActioD,  and  designed  to  aid  in 
the  teaching  of  Action  Ehrawing  in  the 
Primary  Grades. 

Set  I.  The  Actiozi  of  Little  Men 

n.  The  Action  oi  the  Deer 

in  The  Action  of  the  Hone 

IV.  The  Action  of  the  Dogr 

Price,  20  cents  per  set 

Hiawatha  Drawing  and 
Sewing:  Cards 

This  set  of  16  cards  is  intended  for 
use  in  connection  with  "  The  Story  of 
Hiawatha,"  "Stories  of  the  Red  Chil- 
dren," etc.     Price,  25  cents. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

aaS  Wabash  Ave^  Chicago 
mtW  YORK        BOSTON        SAN  FRANCISCO 


— A  ftar  a  foil  canvass  of  the  altuatioo  the 
Exectitive  CommJttee  ^ieenud  !t  ndvlsable 
for  all  tlie  internals  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  to  hold  the  convention 
In  1904  in  St.  Louis,  and  so  decided  by  a 
unanimous  vote  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Chicago,  November  9.  The  great  promise 
of  the  Universal  Exposition ;  the  generous 
provisions  for  the  educational  exhibit;  the 
well  grounded  assurances  that  it  will  be 
the  largest,  best  selected,  and  most  repre- 
sentative educational  exhibit  yet  gathered 
at  any  exposition ;  and  the  certain  benefit 
to  teachers  which  will  follow  a  careful 
study  of  «uch  an  exhibit,  as  well  as  the 
other  features  of  the  exposition,  were  the 
leading  considerations  which  determined 
the  action  of  the  Committee.  The  exposi- 
tion authorities  and  the  various  educational 
and  business  organizations  of  St.  Louis 
have  united  In  tendering  to  the  officers  of 
the  Association  the  most  liberal  assistance 
and  facilities  for  the  work  of  the  conven- 
tion and  for  the  comfortable  and  econom- 
ical entertainment  of  the  members. 

It  is  proposed  to  modify  the  usual  plan 
for  the  meetings  by  making  the  various 
features  of  the  exhibit  the  chief  topic  for 
all  papers  and  discussions.  The  presence 
and  co-operation  of  eminent  representa- 
tives of  foreign  educational  systems  are 
assured  to  assist  in  comparative  and 
thorough  studies  of  the  exhibits  which  will 
be  the  prominent  feature  of  the  convention. 
It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  meeting  of 
the  Department  Presidents  in  St.  Louis 
about  January  first  to  formulate  plans  for 
the  convention  programs. 

The  dates  for  the  convention  are  not  yet 
d  termined ;  three  dates  are  proposed,  and 
the  Executive  Committee  invite  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  by  the  members  of  the 
Association  as  to  the  most  acceptable 
dates,  fn>.,  June  28  to  July  2 ;  July  6  to  9 ; 
or  July  12  to  16. 

—The  following  have  accepted  calls  to 
do  work  in  the  Cornell  Summer  Session 
for  1904 :  Prof.  Albert  Berry  Brlgham.  Col- 
gate University;  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry, 
Northern  Illinois  Normal  School;  Prof. 
Stanley  Coulter,  Purdue  University;  Prln. 
Philip  Emerson,  Cobbet  School,  Lynn, 
Mass. ;  Supervisor  R.  H.  Whitbeck,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  State  Normal  SchW;  Miss 
Margaret  Clay  Ferguson,  Wellesley  Col- 
lege; Miss  Mable  Burnham  Pierson,  Girl's 
Collegiate  School,  Los  Angeles,  California, 

—Charcoal  is  good  for  the  stomach.  It 
is  antiseptic,  absorl)ent,  and  purifying.  It 
prevents  fermentation  and  decay  of  food. 
An  ideal  preparation  is  Murray's  Charcoal 
Tablets.  For  twenty-five  years  the  stand- 
ard. 

— Radiant  smiles  are  enhanced  in  beauty 
by  pearly  teeth.  Sozodont  makes  pearly 
teeth.     Liquid  cleanses.     Powder  polishes. 


TH» 


CHILD  HOUSEKEEPER 

BY  THE 

MISSES  COLSON  AND  CHITTENDEN 

With  Maaic  ami  Songs  by 
AlACK  B.  BALDWIN 


Introduction  by  JACOB  A.  R1I5. 


Illustrated.    Price,  $1.50  net. 


I  like  the  book  very  much.    I  thinlPit  has  a  mlBsion 
of  far  reaching  good.  "lUMMun 

Maroabkt  E.  Sanostbb. 

singable  and  useful.       }s .  .r a  Akchib ald  S  m  ith . 

It  l8  so  happy  so  ftiTl  of  good  cheer  and  goodness, 
so  rlvld  with  quick  successful  action.  »""""«». 

ALU'S  MORfSB  EaBLB. 

In  the  hands  of  teacher  or  mother  who  will  carrr 
out  the  suggestions,  the  book  will  be  rery  nsefnU 
Mh8.  Lyman  Abbott. 


A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  156  5th  Ave..  N.  Y. 


A  real  gem.  Teachers  fall  in  love  with 
it  and  pupils  want  to  read  it  through  as 
»oon  as  they  begin  it.  Appropriate  for 
School  and  Home. 

It  is  the  story  of  the  experience  of  Delma 
and  Harold  who  went  to  their  grandfather's 
to  spend  the  summer  studying  and  observ- 
ing the  birds.    Contents  are : 

BiRDIRS  AT  THEIR  TRADES,  BiRDIES  AND 

Their  Som»,  Btri>ies  on  the  Wing.  The 
Birdies'  Farewell. 

Tbe  Book  is  Prettily  Illustrated 


Foanyonewhd 
mentions  Primary  Education  the  three 
will  be  mailed  for  40c.  Money  refunded 
to  any  who  are  not  salisticd.  They  arc 
just  what  they  say  they  are.  They  contain 
Programs  for  Special  Days,  Poetry  for  all 
occasions.  Music,  Songs,  Blackboard  Illus- 
trations.    Every  help  a  teacher  needs. 

The  three  Helpers  and  "Birdios**  for 
only  55  cents. 


WILLIAM  Q.  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

I  iMINNBAPOUS.  MlNNBSOtA. 


nW  A  VO  D^iogs.  S\  eakers.  Reward  Cards 
rl^A  1  ^ Music,  Logan.  Dalley  A  Co.,  661 
*  JUA^  M,  %JwabaahAv..Chlcago.lBlgCatJree. 

MEMORY  SELECTIONS 


arbangbd  by 


S,  D.  Watbsmaw,  Supt  of  Schools,  Berkeley,  Cat 
J.  W.  McClymonds,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Oakland,  Cal. 
C.  C  UcGHBS,  Supt.  of  :3chooU,  Alameda,  Cal 

"  Graded  Memory  Selections  " 
brings  together  a  very  choice  collection 
of  children's  poems.  A  certain  old 
lady  of  my  acquaintance  was  so  de- 
lighted to  find  between  the  covers  of 
one  book  so  many  of  the  favorites  of 
her  childhood  that  I  was  constrained 
to  present  her  with  the  little  book  on 
the  spot.  The  book  will  be  a  delight, 
not  only  to  children,  but  to  a.l  who  are 
wise  enough  never  to  grow  old. 
Hfnrv  D.  Hervey, 

Supt.  0/ Schools,  Pmvtucket,  R.  /. 
190  Pages.    Pull  Cloth.    Price,  28  cents 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

63  Fifth  Avenue,  Mew  York 
Chicago  Boston  San  Frandacos^l 


Boston  San  Frsndacos^T^^ 
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The  Editor's  Page 

January 

Happy  New  Year! 
Every  year  is  a  fresh  beginning.  Every  January  brings  the 
unspoken  message,  "Try  over  again."  "I  washed  the  slate  all 
off,  and  started  fresh  again  at  thirty-five,"  said  one  of  the 
most  successful  men  I  ever  knew  —  successful  in  head  work 
and  heart  work,  and  in  the  best  of  things.  To  settle  down  to 
the  belief  that  one's  chances  for  better  results  are  over  at 
thirty-five,  or  any  other  five,  is  a  great  mistake.  Is  it  a 
question  whether  one  ought  to  wash  the  slate  clear  and  for- 
get what  was  there?  Certain  it  is  that  thinking  over  the 
crooked  lines  in  the  past,  when  we  meant  to  make  only 
straight  ones,  is  neither  inspiriting  nor  elevating.  To  recog- 
nize they  are  crooked,  to  see,  if  we  can,  why  they  were,  is 
needful  before  we  try  again  ;  but  to  expiate  error  by  cultivat- 
ing a  sense  of  humiliation  never  yet  roused  the  soul  to 
stronger,  truer  endeavor.  The  teacher  who  is  deadened 
with  layer-wrappings  of  self-satisfaction,  may  let  these  mile- 
stones of  time  go  by  without  any  thinking,  but  it  is  thor- 
oughly healthful  to  look  the  past  squarely  in  the  face,  and 
by  the  same  courage,  meet  the  new  year  with  a  determina- 
tion to  make  its  opportunities  stepping  stones  to  higher 
things.  Keeping  the  end  of  the  line  in  the  eye  as  the  pencil 
glides  over  the  paper,  is  a  much  surer  way  to  get  a  straight 
line  than  to  guide  one's  hand  by  constantly  watching  it. 
Keeping  the  goal  in  view  promises  much  better  for  straight- 
line  conduct  than  to  be  always  watching  and  measuring  one's 
footsteps.  What  is  the  goal  for  each  of  us  in  the  coming 
year?  lliat  is  a  question  to  be  met,  personally,  in  silent, 
searching  communion.  Is  it  too  much  to  predict  that  the 
happiness  of  the  coming  year  will  depend  largely  on  the  goal 
we  aim  at,  and  the  courage  and  spirit  with  which  we  press 
toward  it?  Obstructions  in  the  way?  Of  course.  That  is 
what  life  means.  To  meet  hindrances,  conquer,  smile  over 
them,  and  not  trouble  other  people  too  much  with  them,  is  a 
pretty  safe  philosophy  for  life.  It  would  be  a  monotonous 
road  that  had  no  ups  or  downs,  and  we  should  grow  as 
monotonous  as  the  way. 


The  Supplement 
pictures  in  this  number  cover  the  story  of  "  Fa  •  Away 
Lands"  for  January  and  February."  No  other  book  can 
give  teachers  so  much  help  about  the  Eskimo  country  as 
"  Children  of  the  Cold  "  (Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Bos- 
ton).  It  is  invaluable  in  its  fascinating  story-style  of 
information.  The  game  "  Noo-glook-took,"  or  "Nooglook- 
tahk,"  pictured  in  Supplement,  is  like  our  "Pin  and  cup-ball." 
The  object  of  the  game  is  to  impale  the  cup-ball  on  the  pin  by 
thrusting  the  latter  in  one  of  the  holes.  Have  you  ever 
wondered,  teachers,  why  children  are  always  so  interested  in 
Eskimo  life  ?  Is  it  the  primitive  character  of  the  life  there 
that  appeals  to  the  primitive  in  child  nature  ? 


Evergreens 
A  page  of  the  common  evergreens,  with  the  cone  belong- 
ing to  each  variety,  has  been  substituted  this  month  for  the 
usual  outline  blackboard  drawings.    Teachers  will  find  the 
page  valuable  in  sketching  or  teaching  evergreens. 


**  Group  Ideals" 
Nott  the  working  out  of  Dr.  Stanley  Hall's  susgeitlon  for 
^|t«ttp  ideals  **  in  <'A  Bandpiloi*'  on  page  #9  in  this  number* 


Editor's  Addrete 
Sharon,  Mass. 

Contributor's  Calendar 
Matter  for  Primary  Education  should  be  in  the  editor's 
hands,  as  follows : 

For  January  Oct.  25 

**    February  Nov.  25 

**    March  Dec.  25 

"    April  Jan.  25 

"    May  Feb.  25 

"    June  March  25,  etc. 

Now  will  yoli  please^  dear,  well-meaning,  forgetful  con- 
tributors, cut  these  dates  out,  and  put  them  in  your  bedroom 
(beside  your  New  Year's  good  resolutions)  where  your  eye 
will  light  upon  them  the  first  thing  each  morning?  To 
receive  a  contribution,  perhaps  a  very  desirable  one,  for  a 
particular  number  two  weeks  before  that  number  of  the 
paper  is  to  be  sent  to  subscribers,  is  as  discouraging  to  the 
editor  as  to  the  writer,  when  it  is  returned.  Half  a  hundred 
thousand  papers  are  not  made  and  printed  in  two  weeks. 
Will  you  look  ahead  before  sending  anything  for  a  special 
number,  and  do  a  little  arithmetic  work?  You  will  save 
your  time  and  disappointment,  my  time  and  possible  regret, 
and  your  stamps.  If  you  will  gain  in  this  respect  as  much 
as  you  have  improved  in  sending  stamps  for  return  of  manu- 
scripts during  the  last  year,  we  shall  all  be  happier. 


Nature  in  Winter 
The  nature  loving  teacher  never  finds  richer  opportunities 
to  impress  the  children  with  the  beauty  of  the  outdoor  world 
than  in  winter.    The  grayest  day  has  its  peculiar  charm. 
Something,  something  always  sings. — Emerson 

The  study  of  tree-branching  is  best  made  after  the  leaves 
are  gone,  and  trees  stand  like  etchings.  Snow  storms  and 
ice  storms  make  pictures  of  every  shrub,  an<i  the  frost-work 
everywhere  is  beyond  the  reach  of  pencil  or  brush.  Thoreau 
says :  ''  The  sunsets  of  winter  are  incomparably  splendid. 
,  .  .  Remote  objects  are  brought  out  with  an  accuracy 
unattainable  in  summer.  The  transparency  of  the  air  in 
January  has  the  effect  of  a  telescope  in, bringing  objects 
apparently  near,  while  it  leaves  the  scene  all  its  breadth." 
Bird  study  in  winter  is  full  of  interest — novel  interest.  Pity 
the  city  boys  and  girls  at  this  season.  Give  them  word-pic- 
tures and  portions  of  "Snow  Bound,"  as  soon  as  they  are  old 
enough  to  grasp  them,  and  they  can  begin  earlier  than  we 
suppose.  The  shut-in  city  children  get  only  the  slush  of  a 
snowstorm,  and  know  nothing  of  the  real  joys  of  winter. 
One's  heart  aches  for  them.  Let  us  make  up  to  th^  what 
we  can. 


Salaries 
Dr.  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  New  York  City  Schools, 
says  that  "  teachers  should  have  salaries  to  enable  them  to 
enter  intellectual  society,  to  buy  books,  to  travel  occasion- 
ally, to  dress  tastefully,  to  take  advantage  of  all  proper 
opportunities  for  self-improvement ;  in  short,  to  lead,  but  in 
a  perfectly  modest  way,  the  life  of  a  cultured  lady  or  gentle- 
man." Send  him  a  telepathic  message  of  gratitude  and  en- 
couragement, teachers,  and  perhaps  he  will  say  it  again.  The 
more  of  that  sentiment  in  the  air,  the  better. 


"A  Bunch  of  Keys" 
is  the  title  of  a  beautiful  little  book  by  Margaret  Johnson. 
Her  well-known  name  is  a  guarantee  for  its  worth.  Each 
of  the  "  Key  "  family  tells  a  story  in  rebus  form.  No  more 
pleasing  book  can  be  found  for  a  gift  to  children.  The 
teacher  who  has  this  upon  her  desk  for  the  little  ones  to 
If  uke "  when  their  work  is  done,  will  find  Industnf  and 
dlioipUne  provided  for»  (£•  P.  Dutton  ft  Co.i  BsilM« 
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NOTES 


— The  volume  of  «*  Proceedings  of  the 
Boston  Convention  "  is  nearing  completion 
and  Is  now  ready  for  distribution.  As  the 
edition  numbers  18,000  copies,  delivery 
may  not  be  completed  before  this  month. 
In  view  of  the  large  number  of  applications 
for  reprints  of  the  papers  of  certain  de- 
partments, it  was  decided  to  print  Ave 
hundred  **  separates  "  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing named  departments  which  will  be 
bound  separately  with  cover,  title  page, 
and  index,  and  sent  by  mail,  while  the 
supply  lasts,  at  the  nominal  prices  indi- 
cated. 

The  General  Sessions,  fifteen  cents  per 
copy.  The  National  Council,  ten  cents  per 
copy.  The  Department  of  Kindergarten 
Education,  ten  cents  per  copy.  The  De- 
partment of  Elementary  Education  (not  in- 
cluding Joint  sessions),  five  cents  per  copy. 
The  Department  of  Secondary  Education, 
ten  cents  per  copy.  The  Department  of 
Higher  Education,  ten  cents  per  copy. 
The  Department  of  Normal  Schools,  ten 
cents  per  copy.  The  Department  of  Man- 
ual Training  (including  .joint  sessions  of 
Elementary,  Art,  and  Indian  Depart- 
ments), ten  cents  per  copy.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Art  Education  (not  including 
Joint  sessions),  five  cents  per  copy.  The 
Department  of  Child  Study,  ten  cents  per 
copy.  The  Department  of  Physical  Train- 
ing, ten  cents  per  copy.  The  Department 
of  Science  Instruction,  tenicents  per  copy. 
The  Department  of  Special  Education,  ten 
cents  per  copy. 

A  reasonable  discount  will  be  given  on 
orders  for  ten  or  more  copies  to  one  ad- 
dress. The  complete  volume  will  be  sent 
express  prepaid  to  any  address  for  two 
dollars. 

—  Cornell  University  is  about  to  erect 
two  buildings  at  an  expense  of  9250,000 
each.  One  is  the  Rockefeller  Hall  of  Phys- 
ics; the  other  Is  the  Goldwin  Smith  Hall  of 
Languages.  The  latter  will  be  placed  on 
the  stone  quadrangle,  and  will  include  a 
large  museum  of  archeology;  the  other 
will  stand  on  the  l^igh  ground  east  of  the 
main  quadrangle. 


THE  SPIEIT  OP  WINTEB 
The  Spirit  of  Winter  is  with  us,  making 
its  presence  known  in  many  different  ways 
— sometimes  by  cheery  sunshine  and  glis- 
tening snows,  and  sometimes  by  driving 
winds  and  blinding  storms.  To  many 
people  it  seems  to  take  a  delight  in  making 
bad  things  worse,  for  rheumatism  twists 
harder,  twinges  sharper,  catarrh  becomes 
more  annoying,  and  the  many  symptoms  of 
scrofula  are  developed  and  aggravated. 
There  is  not  much  poetry  in  this,  but  there 
It  tnuht  and  it  it  a  wonder  that  more 
.  people  don't  get  rid  of  thete  ailmentt.  The 
medieiiie  that  cures  them-*Hood't  Barsa* 
parlUa»*U  eMlly  obtaiued  and  there  is 
abundant  proof  that  lie  ourea  are  redlcel 


Vertical  or  Slant  for  School  Pens  with  Stamp  of 

ESTERBROOK. 

Having  been  established  for  forty  years  and  knowing  the  exact  requirements  of 
Principals,  we  can  specially  recommend  our  series  of  School  Pens.  Samples  sent 
to  Principals  and  Teachers  when  desired. 

Business  pens  in  all  styles.     Orders  can  come  through  local  dealer. 


The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  G). 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


26  JOHN   STREET,    NEW   YORK. 


RAPID     BLACKBOARD     LINER,    for   penmanship  and   Music  ^      College  and 

Sent  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  20  cents  i  School  Supplies. 

PECKHAM,    LITTLE  &  CO.,  63  East  8th  Street.   NEW  YORK 


We  Supply  Everything 

From  a  Shoe- peg  to  a  Monkey 

Perhaps  you  think  these  are  not  required  in  schools,  but  we  sell  shoe-pegs  daily  and  recently 
had  an  inquiry  for  amount  at  which  we  could  obtain  i^  live  monkey.  At  any  rate,  we  furnish  any- 
thing and  everything  needed  in  the  school  supply  line— TEACHERS'  BOOKS,  PICTURES,  MAPS, 
GLOBES,  STENXILS,  PLAYS  and  the  dozens  of  other  things  now  required  in  ordifiary  school  work. 

CATALOGUES :  Teachers*  Helps  and  Aids,  156  pp.  Kindergarten  Catalogue,  100  pp. 
Entertainment  Catalogue,  100  pp.     All  Free. 


:« COMFORTABLE  SHOES 

tor  School  Teachers*  Wear  are 
JULIETS,   OXFORDS,  and 

OLD  LADIES'  BALMORALS, 

With  ••PNEUMATIC  CUSHION 
BUBBKR     HKELS"     Attached. 

YOXJB  DEALEB  HAS  THEM 

j^Thts  Rubber  H^el  has  an  air  charabwr  next  to  the  heel  seat,  making  tiPnmm^i  Cu^Um 
of  the  A<^— a  sucMon  chamber  to  walk  npon,  making  It  the  only  Rubbur  Heel  that  wU  not 
Blip  on  tott  or  polUhed  aur/aces. 


PRiriARY   LANGUAGE  CARDS 

Sixty  unique  cards  with  index.     Used  for  Spelling,  Punctuation  and  Language 
Work.     In  neat  box.     Price,  25  cents. 


1 

to— too— two 

I  was late  for  the  car,  so  I  ^valked. 

I  think  it  was far walk. 

Those children  are small 


to  be  out  alone. 

I    went  the 

papers. 

I  went 

Itis  — 


store 


that  store, 


buy 


rainy 


go  out 


play. 


You  paid much  for  your  book. 

Will  you  give  me cents  for  a  stamp? 

Yes,  and  buy stamps  for  me, . 
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The  Snow 

^*0h,  the  SDOW,  the  beaatifnl  snow ! 
How  the  flakes  gather  and  laugh  as  tbej  go  t 
Whirling  about  in  their  maddening  fan, 
It  plays  in  glee  with  everj  one. 
Chasing, 

Laughing, 

Hurrying  by. 
It  lights  on  the  face  and  it  sparkles  the  eje; 
And  playful  dogs,  with  a  bark  and  a  bound, 
Snap  at  the  cry&tals  that  eddy  around. 
The  town  is  alive,  and  its  heart  in  a  glow 
To  welcome  the  coming  of  beaatifal  snow.*' 


Coasting  Song 

(Rechatioa) 

The  moon  shines  bright  on  the  meadows  white, 

The  night  is  clear  and  still. 
And  the  crystals  glow  on  the  cmsted  snow, 

Then  hey  for  the  Coasting  HilL 

We  will  sally  out  with  a  merry  shout. 

And  tug  with  a  right  good  will 
At  the  long  sled-rope  up  the  slippery  slope 

To  the  brow  of  Coasting  Hill. 

Then  a  spring  and  a  start,  and  away  we  dart, 

With  a  laugh  and  a  whoop,  until 
The  echoes  ring  and  the  white  owls  sing 

From  the  words  of  Coasting  Hill. 

0h»  isnt  it  flue  In  the  bright  moonshine 

To  fly  with  a  breathless  thrill 
80  fast  and  far,  like  a  shooting  star, 

Down  the  glorious  Coasting  Hill? 

They  may  alt  by  the  fire  who  so  dpslre. 

They  may  ride  In  state  who  will. 
But  give  us  a  slide  down  the  sparkling  side 

Of  the  joUy  Coasting  HlU^^SeZ. 


Children's  American  History 
Stories.     IV 

What  the  Uttle  Children  Did 

CARRra  E.  Chandlkk 

1  Each  year  the  little  colony  of  Pil- 
grims down  by  the  sea  grew  larger  and 
stronger.    It  was  called  Plymouth  Colony. 

2  More  people  came  over  the  ocean 
from  England — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. How  glad  the  Pilgrims  were  to 
see  faces  from  their  old  home. 

3  There  were  now  a  good  many  babies 
in  the  homes  of  the  Pilgrims. 

4  Some  babies  had  rude  wooden 
cradles;  others  had  pretty  ones  made 
from  birch  bark.  Many  a  white  baby 
slept  in  a  beautiful  straw  cradle,  made  by 
a  dusky  Indian  girl. 

5  Peregrine  White's  cradle  came  over 
in  the  Mayflower.  It  was  made  of  wicker. 
Over  the  head  was  a  little  hood,  or  roof. 
This  old  cradle  can  still  be  seen  in  Pil- 
grim Hall,  in  Plymouth. 

6  The  baby  lay  in  his  cradle  in  the 
kitchen  where  the  big  fireplace  was. 
The  flames  crackled  and    blazed.     They 


scorched  his  little  face  and  hands.  But 
in  any  other  part  of  the  roopi  he  shivered 
with  cold. 

7  Babies  of  poor  families  wore  little 
homespun  gowns.  To  keep  them  warm, 
tiny  shawls  were  pinned  around  them. 
When  the  baby  went  far  away  from 
home  he  was  done  up  in  quilts  and 
blankets. 

8  On  the  first  Sunday  after  the  baby 
was  born,  he  was  taken  to  the  church. 
Here  he  was  baptized.  Sometimes  the 
water  in  the  bowl  was  frozen.  The  ice 
was  broken,  and  the  baby  was  baptized 
just  the  same. 

9  Such  strange  names  as  these  babies 
had  given  to  them.  Some  were 
called  Comfort,  Remember,  Truelove,  and 
Hoped-for.  Three  little  brothers  were 
named  Return,  Believe,  and  Tremble. 

10  The  girls  wore  straight,  plain 
homespun  gowns,  with .  neat  cuffs  and 
kerchiefs.  Their  hair  was  prim  and 
smooth  under  their  white  caps. 

11  Little  boys  dressed  just  as  their 
fathers  did.  They  looked  like  sober  little 
old  men. 

12  Fathers  and  mothers  loved  their 
children.  But  they  were  strict  and  stern. 
They  believed  that  "-Children  should  be 
seen,  not  heard." 

13  In  many  homes  children  could  not 
sit  at  the  table  with  the  grown-ups.  They 
stood  behind  the  older  people  s  chairs. 
Sometimes  they  had  a  small  table  of  their 
own.  They  ate  what  was  given  to  them, 
and  were  not  allowed  to  say  what  they 
liked. 

14  There  was  so  much  work  in  those 
days  that  even  the  children  were  busy. 
At  first  there  were  no  stores.  So  people 
had  to  make  all  sorts  of  things. 

15  If  a  little  boy  had  a  jack-knife, 
there  were  many  things  he  could  make. 
He  made  shoe  pegs  and  butter  ladles 
quite  as  well  as  anyone. 

16  Then  his  father  showed  him  how 
to  make  farm  tools  —  hay  forks,  rakes, 
yokes,  flails,  and  ever  so  many  more. 
And  he  helped  to  make  the  wooden 
spoons,  pails,  and  buckets. 
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— D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  ready  "  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  JeffV-rson,"  by 
Thomas  Watson,  which  is  spoken  of  by 
competent  anthorltles  as  one  of  the  most 
Talaable  recent  contributions  to  the  history 
of  Revolntionary  times  and  characters. 

— The  Macmillan  Company  have  pub- 
lished an  important  and  timely  volame  on 
"The  Opening  of  the  Mississippi,"  by  Fred- 
erick Austin  Ogg,  Instructor  in  History  in 
the  University  of  Indiana.  The  author  has 
made  a  thorough  study  of  his  subject, 
bringing  together  much  exceedingly  inter- 
esting material.  The  book  is  further 
described  as  **  A  Struggle  for  Supremacy 
in  the  American  Interior." 

— Ginn  &  Co.  have  published  **  The 
Corona  Sons:  Book,*  a  choice  collection  of 
choruses  designed  for  the  use  of  high 
schools,  grammar  schools,  academies,  and 
seminaries.  Selected,  compiled,  and  ar- 
ranged by  William  C.  Hoff,  Director  of 
Music  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Yonkers, 
New  York.  Quarto.  Cloth.  362  pages. 
List  price,  #1.00;  mailing  price,  $1.20. 
This  comprises  part  songs,  choruses,  ora- 
torio selections,  hymns,  and  patriotic 
songs  arranged  with  a  view  to  making 
them  eminently  serviceable  and  practical 
for  school  use. 

— Charles  H.  Caffln,  the  successful  author 
of  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.'s  volume  on 
**American  Masters  of  Painting,'*  has  now 
written  a  companion  book  on  *<  American 
Masters  of  Sculpture.**  Among  the  great 
American  flgnres  in  the  art  treated  in 
special  chapters  are  Saint-Gaudens,  Mac- 
Monnies,  Ward,  Bartlett,  French,  Borglum, 
Adams,  and  Barnard,  while  the  author 
also  gives  a  summary  of  the  progress  of 
sculpture  in  America,  and  a  r6sum^  of  the 
present  situation,  with  the  outlook  for  the 
future.  No  American  critic  writes  with 
greater  vigor  and  clearness,  and  the  value 
of  the  volume  is  enhanced  by  many  illus- 
trations of  representative  examples  of  the 
sculptors*  art  in  this  country. 

— T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  have 
published  **The  Faerie  Queene,*'  by  Edmund 
Spencer,  with  an  introduction  by  William 
P.  Trent,  Professor  in  Columbia  University, 
and  a  biography  by  J.  Walker  McSpadden. 
Portrait  frontispiece.  556  pages,  12mo, 
cloth.  Price,  sixty  cents.  This  tejit  of 
'*  The  Faerie  Queene**  follows  the  original 
spelling,  making  the  single  change  of  sub- 
stituting modern  type.  A  glossary  of  ob- 
solete words  and  phrases  at  the  back  of  the 
book  supplies  all  needful  interpretation  to 
the  otherwise  unaided  reader.  The  present 
volume  will  be  found  to  contain  every  aid 
to  the  mastery  of  this  great  classic.  Pro- 
fessor Trent,  of  Columbia,  writes  a  special 
introduction,  together  with  a  note  on  the 
language  and  metres,  and  a  bibliographical 
note.  A  new  life  of  the  po«it  is  also  in- 
cluded. 


DIRECTORY  OF  LEADIN6  TEACHERS'  AOENCIES 

"An  honest,  painstaking,  efficient  teachers*  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  for  school 
boards  and  teachers.'*  It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  business.  Some  of  the  very  best  and  most 
successful  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and  private  schools,  have  been  pot  there  by  means  of 
teachers'  agencies.  The  following  excellent  teachers*  agencies  are  managed  by  able,  experienced 
and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation. 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED    I800. 


Telephone,  Boston,  776«2. 
go    B<*oian.^et<aL 


Ml85  fi.  P.  POSTER,  Maiuiger. 


FISHER  A.a.PisHBR.Pt.p.  ACEIMwY 


LOiW  EXPERIENCE.  PROMPT.  RELIABLE. 


120  TREMOIVfT  ST..  BOSTON. 


Syracuse  Teachers'  Agency 

Teaehen  wanted  for  public  and  private  schools.  Salaries 
from  $400  to  $x6oo.  Do  you  want  a  better  position?  Let 
OS  help  you.  MOAH  LEONARD,  Ph  B.,  M  The  HIar, 
Dapt.  F,  KYBA«  UWIC.  If.  T. 


Anrica't  Leadiig  School  of  ComspoDdeDCO 

Teaehera  fear  no  examination  after  taldns  oar  Drill  Course 
by  mail.  We  have  trained  50,000  succesoully.  Courses  in 
all  subjectk  for  teachers'  certificates.  KOAH  LKOIKAKO, 
A.M.,  The  HIer,  Papt.  O,  HTBACPSE,  N    Y. 


EDUCATORS' 


EXCHANGE, 

101  TREMONTSL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Y.  M.  C.  A  BLDG.,  PORTLAND,  ME 


1^  T^y  1^  #T^13^T^r^"^'^T'  *"•  valuable  In  proportion  to  Its  In- 
.^^.i^^  .^m.%JjrJtVi^^  V^  M.  flaence.  II  It  merely  hears  of  vaoan. 
cles  and  telle  yoa  abont  tbfm  /-vA  yy  ^^  AvA  Is  eometblng,  but  if  it  Is 
aaked  to  recommend  a  teacher      JL  fl^^.  JL      and  recommends  yon,  that 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

378  Wabash  Avenae,  Chlcairo,  111. 

Western  Office :  lios  Angelesy  GaL 

Nlanagers:   C  J.  ALBERT,  Chicago.  Q.  A.  80RRICK,  Los  Angeles 

Best  Schools  and  Colleges  oar  permanent  patrons. 
Good  teachers  wanted.  Send  for  Nineteenth  Year  Book. 


THE  TEACHERS' GO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIOH  OF  NEW  EN6LAND. 

EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,    Manager, 
8  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades. 


RBQI8TBR   NOW. 


Agency  Manual  aent  firee  to  any  addreas. 
4  Askiurtam  Pl.^  Btion.                   90S  Michigan  fflvd.,  Chicago.                   80  Third  St..  Portland. 
ISO  Fifth  Avt.t  New  Yorh,                 414  Century  Bli'g^  Minneapoli*.            4M0  Parrott  B^ld'g,  San  Francisco. 
iSQS  P*nn.  Avo.,  Washingt&n,             SSS  Cotf«r  Bnildingy  Donvtr.                S95  Stimtom  Blk.,  Lot  AngeUt. 
ffydt  Bloch,  Spohane. 


onurDurounDu  teaciiers'  aoency 


Oldest  and  Beet  known  In  U-  S.  Bet.  1S55. 

John  C.  Rockwell,  Manager. 


'"'  TEACHERS'  EJ(GHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

120  Boylston  St. 

Soltcite  baalness  of  Bmpioyers  who  appreciate  carefal  nerrlce  in  thHr  imUretU;  alao  of  eameet, 
ambitione  t«ac  era  whoae  work  la  worthy  of  In^^eHMKatton. 


THE  JAMES  F.  McCULLOUSH  TEACHERS'  A6ENCY 


FINE  AKTS  BLDG.. 
CHiCAQO 

A  8UCCESSFUI.  SOHOOI.  AND  OOLLEOE  BUREAU 

linyi    <•  the  time  to  RKGISTER.    Vacandea  oocnr  riffht  alons  thm  the  year.    Memberehlp 
im  w    good  nntil  cloee  of  aeaaon  of  1904.    Write  for  circalara  and  blank  to-day. 


Ql  VQiy  Wants  competent  Teachers  for  applications  received  DIRECT  from 

~  jyyfjmM-^  j-a  School  Officials.    Terms  reasonable  and  membership  fee  not, neces- 

|£/^Q|i||^|{^  sary.    NOW  is  the  time  to  send  for  ne^  Manual  and  enroll  for'vacan- 

p^  1 1  ^  e*  A  1 1  ^^  always  on  hand.     Established  24  years. 

BUREAU  140O    Ot^e^trara^ae    gie.»        F>lr^tlQ<aeli>l:^iQ. 


ALdANY    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Provides  Schools  of  all  Grades  with  Competent  Teachers. 

Assists  Teachers  in  Obtaining  Positions. 


HARLAN  P.  PRBNCH,  ProfHletor. 


81  CHAPEL  STREET,  ALBANY,   M.  Y. 


T1!  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


Recommends  college  and  normal 
graduates,  specialists,  and  other 
teachers  to  colleges,  public  and 
private    schools,    ana    families. 

Ar  ■  .        -    - 


WNI.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


\dvises  parents  about  schools 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


CHICAGO  UNION  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Nl.  H.  LEWIS,  A.  Nl..  Manager 

224  -  228  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago 

Agency  iVIanual  and  Fornns 


We  bad  Uie  past  year  many  more  appUcatlona  from 
Scho<»l  Officials  for  Principals,  Superlnlendents,  for 
grade,  speclaU  aud  college  positions,  than  available 
candidates.  Enroll  notr  and  get  la  line  for  Daeember 
vacancU9.  and  tbase  of  iueeeedlng  moaths.  ^ 
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17  Bowls,  dippers,  skimmers,  and  bot- 
tles were  made  from  queer  fruit  called 
gourds  that  grew  in  the  garden.  Brooms 
were  made  from  the  birch  trees.  Big 
mats  were  braided  from  the  flags  that 
grew  in  the  streams. 

18  Little  girls  were  just  as  busy  as 
little  boys.  They  made  candles  and  soap.* 
They  helped  to  spin  the  flax  and  bleach 
the  cloth.  They  carded  wool.  They 
spun  it  and  dyed  the  cloth  for  their  win- 
ter Sunday-go-to-meeting  gowns. 

19  They  made  big  patch-work  quilts 
out  of  bits  of  calico  sewed  together,  over 
and  over.  They  knit  mittens  and  stock- 
ings until  their  poor  little  backs  and 
fingers  ached. 

20  There  were  a  few  toys.  Most  of 
them  were  home-made.  A  boys  jack- 
knife  made  whistles  of  willow  then  just 
as  it  does  now.  And  it  made  pop-guns  of 
elder  wood,  and  windmills  and  water- 
wheels. 

21  There  were  skates  made  of  wood, 
with  iron  runners.  And  there  were  long 
sleds.  One  kind  was  made  of  a  narrow 
board  on  two  sets  of  runners.  This  was 
called  a  double-runner. 

22  Of  course,  children  went  to  school. 
In  the  very  first  days,  the  school-house 
was  some  big  kitchen.  Here,  the  teacher 
did  housework  while  she  taught  her  little 
pupils  their  A,  B,  C's. 

23  By  and  by  school-houses  were 
built  There  were  no  maps  or  globes. 
The  boys  did  long  sums  on  their  slates. 
They  read,  spelled,  and  wrote.  Their 
pens  were  goose  quills.  Their  ink  was 
made  from  herbs. 

24  Little  girls  were  not  taught  much. 
A  little  reading,  and  much  sewing  and 
spinning  would  do  for  them. 

25  One  little  girl  loved  to  study  so 
well  that  she  used  to  run  away  from  her 
long  seams  and  her  stockings.  She  sat 
on  the  steps  of  the  school-house  and 
heard  the  boys  study  and  recite  their 
lessons. 

26  She  could  hear  plainly.  The  les- 
sons were  studied  out  aloud.   The  teacher 


could  tell   by  the  voices  whether  or  not 
every  one  was  at  work. 

27  The  smallest  boys  and  girls  had 
horn  books.  These  were  made  of  little 
pieces  of  wood,  with  a  piece  of  paper  on 
one  side.  On  the  paper  were  the 
A,  B,  C's,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

28  A  sheet  of  horn  was  spread  over 
the  paper.  It  was  so  thin  that  the  letters 
showed  through.  The  horn  book  had  a 
handle.  A  hole  was  bored  through  this. 
A  string  went  through  this  hole.  So  the 
horn  book  could  bie  worn  around  the  neck. 


29  The  next  reader  was  the  New 
England  Primer.  In  this  were  the 
A,  B,  C's,  some  short  prayers,  and  some 
stories  in  rhyme.  There  were  little  pic- 
tures, too. 

30  Sometimes  a  woman  taught  the 
school.  She  carried  a  knitting  needle,  to 
point  out  the  letters  and  words.  She 
often  wore  her  thimble.  When  children 
were  naughty,  she  rapped  their  heads 
with  the  thimble. 

31  Sometimes  naughty  children  wore 
cards,  which  told  what  they  had  done. 
Some  cards  said  '*  Tell  Tale,"  or  "  Idle 
Boy."  or  •*  Dunce." 

32  Sunday  was  a  long,  hard  day. 
The  children  were  roused  in  the  morning 
by  the  tap  of  a  drum.  They  all  marched 
to  church  with  their  fathers  and  mothers. 
The  men  carried  guns  for  fear  of  the 
Indians. 

33  The  church  was  dark,  and  often 
cold.  The  prayers  were  long.  The  ser- 
mons were  dry  and  hard.  If  a  child 
didn't  get  naughty,  he  did  get  sleepy. 

34  Then  along  came  the  terrible  tith- 
ing man.  He  carried  his  stick.  On  one 
end  was  a  rabbit's  tail.  On  the  other 
was  a  rabbit's  foot.  He  gave  the  naughty 
girl  or  boy  a  rap  on  the  head  with  the 
sharp  end  of  the  stick. 

35  If  a  tired  mother  fell  asleep,  he 
tickled  her  face  softly  with  the  rabbit's 
tail. 

36  When  church  was  over  there  were 
hymns  to  learn,  and  sermons  to  read  and 
talk  about.  One  couldn't  even  laugh  on 
Sundays  in  those  days.  ^  j 
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JEflClERS  BEWHBDEK 

for  oonductinfir  a 

Larkin  School  Club. 

BudorMd  by  Sdiool  Boardi. 
Bcneflti  Pupils  and  Parents. 


BOOK-CASE— FREE. 


This  handsome.  Solid  Oak,  Qlsss^oorBook- 
csse  and  many  other  articles  can  be  obtained 
"    any  school  free  of  cost,  by  our  00-opeiative 


byanj 
plan. 


Special  Induccmcnb  to  Teachers. 

Prea  Blottefs.  Write  us  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  and  yon  will  recelye,  postpaid,  a 
supply  of  blotters  and  full  paitlculaiB  as  to 
how  we  help  develop  schools. 


^''  iAirHiiSo9pC^ 


Buffalo, 
N.V. 


15CENTS 


Wm  bring  TOQ,  nn  trial. 

lltidi?r«  tFi»  aid    i«)Ja- 

0^^^^_^^  bim  fiAttonftl  urws  re- 
fiB'Wt  Tiii»  pnii*!'  ^ivti  >uu  «t«r]F  week 
all  tta*  Impitruiii  p^ewi  ot  tti«  it'ur  ti.  itstMl  etusrly 
ftnd  wUhniit  tiUtk  It  !■  iki*  u^itr  iit^i  rtfTlfliritiatrs 
truty  «oiDpnb  i^Ivit,  mini  iki  ibia  (anna  tlmA  X^.  U  POt 
pA<t4i<Mi  'T  bulkx^  li  fSven  you  ihe  whett  ^  ithout  toe 
thjkW  Itli  m  licau  bAwr  for  mil  Ijubt  pciunk.  In  pfir* 
poi«  U  )l  tiUii*lL*Mm(i.  b«M.\xl\f  su<1  intplrlort  It  Ji  A 
proMit  4fLia  t  i«ntitioith]  3  urnaUim,  ItuJcnttbe 
pl«?«  0!  ;>«H>  dlf^ftli  co^iln§r  13  AO  *tL't  tS^OO.  Try  It 
and  Y'ta  wo4ill  not  be  vtULjo  <!  It  tot  lujiuy  tlmti  Its 
OOit^Bl^On  jpAry#«r'    Art*rn»: 

TEACHERS  lf^^^';?.V?!''51^''rit 

Chf»oraoj  PI  otiir« ,  Frtze  *  H  on  o  r ,  Po  r feo  t« 
C  r«di  t .  Good ,  Dr&wliiK*B« wlnBf ,  lieacl  1  na, 
II  usy *  \^''o^k  *  II**  po  r  t  *  >  ura  b  e r » Al  plia  b  elt 
Compohltlou*  Motto,  History,  J.nngrimK^t 
And  Bten^'U  Card^f  !^peHkerSi  iJialosiielf 
Fla^iDrlUa.,  >rarcho8tTnbleaux,  Monoy 
Majil  nn  En  to  rt*i  t  n  ni  e  n  ts  |  'l\m  c  bc^  rs'  Ai  d  •» 
BOOlCSi  iSntertnliimout,  School  Supplies, 
C#I*tlfl^OAt€^^.  nlrilomaSf  Kte.  Address, 
A.  J*  FOLCH  ife  CQ^     WAKKEX,  FA, 

to  SI  SfwyBody. 

Ssadfcsdttalos. 

AOBNTiWAirraB.  r^~ — 


SINfilNQ  LESSONS  AT  HOME 

IndiTidual  leisons  given  by  correspondence  to 
the  beginner  or  the  advanced  pupiL  Voices 
developed,  improved,  strengthened  as  to  vol- 
ume and  sweetnew.  Send  two  cent  stamp  and 
ask  any  questions  yon  desire. 

CARNEQIB 

CORRESPONDENCB  SCHOOL  OP  MUSIC 

1 16  Carnegie  Hall.  575th  5t..  A  Seventh  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 


BEAD 

LUNO  A  MUSCLE  CULTURE 

Ibe  most  lostrurtlTe  book  ever  pub- 
lished on  tbe  YlUl  subj  ot  of 

BREATHINQ  A  EXERCISE 

M  p»ges.      Falhr  lllnttimted.      SOO.OOO 
already  told.    Correct  and   IneorrfCt 
BreatlilBK  <<eflOi1bed  by  diairrams,  e^. 
Bo  k  aei  t  on  ivcelot  of  10  cents. 
P.  Ton  BOECK.HANK,  B.  8. 

NEW  YORK 
1240  HartCord  BaUdinc. 


LITERARY   NOTES 

—  Qinn  &  CoinpaDy  have  published 
**  Geographic  Influeoces  in  American  His- 
tory/'  by  Albert  Ferry  Brigham,  Professor 
of  Qeology  in  Colgate  University.  12mo, 
cloth,  866  pages.  List  price,  #1 .25 ;  mailing 
price,  #1  40.  In  this  new  book  Professor 
Brigham  has  presented  vividly  and  clearly 
those  physiographic  features  of  America 
which  have  been  important  in  guiding  the 
unfolding  of  our  industrial  and  national 
life.  The  arrangement  is  mainly  geograph- 
ical. Among  the  themes  receiving  special 
treatment  are:  The  Eastern  Gateway  of 
the  United  States,  the  Appalachian  Bar- 
rier, the  Great  Lakes  and  American  Com- 
merce, the  Civil  War,  and  Mines  and 
Mountain  Life.  Closing  chapters  deal  with 
the  unity  and  diversity  of  American  life, 
and  with  physiography  aH  affecting  Ameri- 
can destiny.  The  book  will  be  found  parti- 
cularly interesting  and  valuable  to  students 
and  teachers  of  geography  and  history,  but 
it  will  also  appeal  to  the  general  reader. 
The  very  large  number  of  rare  and  attrac- 
tive photographs  and  the  numerous  maps 
are  of  importance  in  vivifying  and  explain- 
ing the  text. 

— **  The  Principles  of  Grammar,"  a  new 
book  by  J.N.  Patrick,  A.M.,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  J.  B.  Llppincott  Company, 
Philadelphia.  12  mo,  212  pages.  Cloth. 
Price,  sixty  cents.  This  book  states  in 
clear,  concise  language  all  the  principles 
governing  the  construction  of  the  English 
sentence,  with  numerous  illustrative  sen* 
tences  and  an  abundance  of  exercises  for 
the  student,  It  is  intended  for  advanced 
classes  in  grammar,  and  for  nse  at  teacher's 
institutes,  where  the  branches  taught  in 
the'  publio  schools  are  thoroughly  dls« 
cussed.  The  book  will  be  of  great  service 
to  students  who  need  to  review  grammar 
preparatory  to  taking  up  the  study  of 
rhetoric.  This  work  is  not  a  part  of  a 
series  of  language  texts ;  it  is  an  independ- 
ent book.  A  part  of  several  of  the  exer- 
cises is  taken  from  the  author's  *«  Lessons 
in  Grammar,"  the  advanced  book  of  hl^ 
common  school  series. 

— Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  have  issued  a 
new  edition  of  Everett  T.  Tomlinson's  one- 
volume  history  of  the  Bevolution.  It  was 
published  successfully  a  year  ago,  but  the 
new  edition  contains  a  number  of  changes, 
including  an  alteration  of  the  title  to 
**Young  Folk's  History  of  the  Revolution." 

—The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company  have 
brought  out  ^*  Talks  to  Students  on  the  Art 
of  Study,"  by  Frank  Cramer,  one  of  the 
best-known  of  the  educators  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

— The  New  York  City  appellate  court  has 
made  a  decision  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  the  right  to  adopt  a  rule  requiring 
the  dismissal  of  any  woman  teacher  who 
marries. 

—Prof.  R.  8.  Tarr  will  acrain  conduct 
his  summer  School  of  Geography  at  Cor- 
nell in  1904.  TbU  Is  the  first  experiment 
of  the  kind  evt*r  attempted  in  any  Ameri- 
can university. 


CoUe|(e 
I  Education 

At  Home. 

Our  Intercollesiatr  de- 
I  partment  offers  instruc- 
I  tion  by  mail  in  the  Ancient 
I  and  Modern  Langnases. 
I  Literature,  History.  Draw- 
I  inf.  Mathematics  and  the 
I  Sciences.  Prepares  stu- 
I  dents  at  home  in  any  or  all 
1  subjects  for  entrance  to 
lanycoUese  or  university 
I  and  for  most  pursuiu  and 
J  pusposes  in  life.  Students 
onder  direct  personal  charge  of  professors 
in  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell  and  leading  colleges. 

Are  Yo\i 

a.  Teacher? 

Invesdgate  our  Normal  department.  Courses 
prepare  for  certificates^  of  every  grade. 

We  assist  in  securing  positions. 

Special  course  in  PEDAGOGY  embraces 
professional  work  for  advanced  teachers  and 
those  aspiring  to  responsible  positions. 

REVIEW  COURSES  IN  ALL  BRANCHES 
— Prepare  teachers  at  small  cost  for  examina- 
tions of  all  kinds— County.  City.  State. 

KINDERGARTEN  COURSES— For  moth- 
ers, primary  teachers,  and  those  wishing  to  be- 
come Idndergartners. 

Full  COMMERCIAL  department.    Tuition 
nominal.    Text  books  FREE  to  our  students. 
Catalogue  and  faritcutart  /ree.     h^rt'te  to-dav. 
'HONE  CORRESPONDENCit  SCHOOL 
Department  33  Spriagfield.  Mass. 


Hew  n«ji.  DlalociiM,  Spwkan.  Hanf 
1.  OftinM,  Drill*,  cle.  Calaloc  f  rw. 
OniSOS,  Pab,      WH.W,  fSlMgi. 


pi  AYS  ^''^I'^S^'^ji'^V^^'   '.!^^^/y^**' 

GREGG  SHORTHAND 

The  roost  popular  system  In  Amerios  to  day,  Unght 
in  more  bu  iness  and  high  schools  than  any  two  other 
systems  oomblued.    Our  greatest  dlQculty  is  to  sap* 
ply  the  demand  for  teachers . 
Write  for  oar  interesting  booklet, 

«<Abont  GrefTS  Shorthand.** 

The  QREOq  PUBLIsniNQ  COnPANY 

07  WMhlnsrtan  etf#et,  CHICAGO. 


LEARN  PROOFREADING 

A  proffssion  that  offers  Utssanr  epportuaitv  with  pecu* 
niary  profit  is  one  that  iatslligent  people  desirs.    We, 
the  origiaal  proofreading  school,  caa  piepare  you  for 
the  work  more  thoroughly  than  any  other. 
Home  CorrespottdeaeeSeh^ol,  Phlladelplila 


ONE  HUNDRED 

copisf  of  a  letter,  piece  of 
music,  drawifijg,  or  say  writ* 
IsT  can  be  mads  00  a  LbwCm 
Siapiss  Prlotsr.  No  wash* 
»ing.  No  wetting  of  paper. 
Said  for  otKulars  sod  samplss 
of  work.    Agsats  waated. 

LAWTON  &  CO..  8J22SS'  "^^*^ 


We  Carry  a  Pull  Line  of 

BUST  WORK,  LSTTBR  CARDS,  NUMBER 
CARDSi  RATFIA,  RATTAN  WSAYING 
KATERIAL,  BOOK8*OK  OONSTRUOTION 
WORK,  INDIAN  BXAD8  AND  TBACH- 
XRS*  AIDS. 

Send  tor  our  New  OatAlof 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO. 
521  Wet  eoth  Street,  Ohioago,  III. 


THE  CLUC  FAMILY 

The  Worst  Family  in  Behool  is  represented  la  the 
play,** The  Olug  Family,**  their  language,  manners, 
si>orts,  wrltiug,  questions,  their  meanness,  and  their 
attempts  to  run  the  sehool.  It  Is  a  play  everybody 
likes  to  ta'  e  part  tn,  and  all  the  community  insb  to 
see  perfo.  med.  Il  rebakes  the  Qlogs  in  the  nelghbor- 
'  ood  without  personality.  It  is  nil  of  good  lessons 
in  deportment,  language,  morals,  and  eommon  sense. 

It  is  planned  especially  to  get  the  rehearsing  done 
In  sections  and  not  bresJc  ap  the  work  of  the  school 
when  an  entertainment  Is  eomlng  olL  Full  of 
f  pedal  pieces  for  indlvldoals— eaoh  one  a  good  one 
for  any  gi>od  speaker.  A  fine  evening's  entertain- 
ment may  be  got  from  It  by  one  professional  resder 
who  wishfli  to  ffive  It  alone.  Or  It  ma?  be  given  by 
a  school  with  13  to  M  perfurmers,  old  or  young. 

Three  general  rehearsals  and  private  ooaeblng  of 
thoM  taking  special  parts  will  present  the  play  i^ell. 
A  great  money-maker^as  It  Interesu  everybody  and 
draws  a  big  noose.  Paper  eovers,  15  oenu.  Six 
copies  for  $1.00 

THE  SCHOOI.  WEKKI.Y 
40  Rasidolph  St.,  Ch  ic 
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Little  Folks  of  Far- A  way  Lands   *  furs  over  us.    So  we,  sleep  all  snug  and 

warm  on  our  bed  of  snow. 

Bv  the  Little  Folks  Themselves  r; -r r r 7—-.      ~ 

uy  uic  i-iii  j^     j^Q^  mother  has  brought  in  our 

_  '"'"  ■    "'7""  ^     ,T  lamp.     Father  made  the  lamp  out  of  a 

1  Cany°",g"^s;;j;^°^^^^^;.,^^^^^  flat  stone.  He  cutaway  the  stone  till 
we  are  little  folks  of  the  cold  Northland.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  hollow  large  enough  to  hold 
You  call  us  Eskimos. the  oil.     It  took  him  a  long,  long  time. 

2  I  am  Netka  and  this  is  my  brother,  14  We  burn  oil  which  is  made  from 
Olo.    And  here  is  my  mother  with  baby  ^^^  f^^  ^f  ^^^  s^^l  or  walrus.    We  use 

Sipsu   in   her   hood.     Do   you   see  him  ^^^^  dried  moss  for  a  wick. 

peeping  up  over  her  shoulder? 15     Olo  arid  I  like  to  gather  the  soft 

3  How  do  you  like  my  new  home?  moss  from  the  rocks.  We  have  gathered 
Father  and  my  big  brothers,  Hans  and  many  large  bagfuls  this  summer.  It  will 
Ikwa,  have  just  finished  building  it.     We  take  a  great  deal  of  moss  to  last  all  the 

call  it  our  igloo.     It  is  white  and  pretty  long  winter.    .'  

now,  and  I  like  it.  j^    The  lamp  is  lighted  now.     Mother 

4  It  is  made  of  blocks  of  snow.  You  struck  a  piece  of  steel  against  a  hard 
think  it  will  be  cold  inside?  Oh,  no  1  it  stone,  and  made  sparks  of  fire.  With  the 
will  be  nice  and  warm  when  we  all  go  in,  sparks  she  lighted  the  moss,  and  now  the 

and  our  lamp  is  burning. lamp  is  burning  brightly.     Soon  it  will  be 

~5     It  does  not  take  father  and  the  boys  pleasant  and  warm  in  our  new  igloo. 
very  long  to  build  an  igloo.     I  will  tell         17     Do  you  see  the  long  passage-way 
you  how  they  do  it.  that  father  has  built  in  front  of  the  igloo? 
: : — ^ r— — ry-  This  will  keep  out  the  cold,  cold  wind 

6  They  cut  the  hard  snow  into  big  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  passage-way  is  low, 
blocks.  Then  they  lay  a  row  of  the  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  through  it,  we  crawl  on 
blocks  in  a  circle  on  the  ground.  our  hands  and  knees. 

7  Another  row  of  blocks  is  laid  above  jg  3^^  ^^ese  new  suits  mother  has 
the  first  one,  then  another  and  another,  ^^^^  f^^  qIo  and  mel  We  need  new 
till  the  igloo  is  a  little  higher  than  my  clothes  to  keep  us  warm  through  the 
father's  head. long,  long,  cold  winter  that  is  almost  here. 

8  Hans  and  Ikwa  work  inside  while  [^  We  have  shirts  made  of  birdskins. 
my  father  works  outside.  Each  row  is  They  are  made  with  the  soft  feathers 
made  a  little  smaller  than  the  one  below  inside.  We  must  catch  a  great  many 
it.     At  last  there  is  only  a  small  opening  birds  in  summer,  for  it  takes  many,  many 

at  the  top.    This  they  fill  with  one  of  the  skins  to  make  one  shirt 

big  snow  blocks.  —  20     Over  our  birdskin  shirts  we  wear 

9  When  the  igloo  was  done  Hans  and  coats  of  sealskin.  Our  coats  are  made  so 
Ikwa  were  shut  up  inside.  Father  cut  a  that  we  pull  them  on  over-  our  heads, 
small  opening  at  the  bottom  for  a  door.  They  have  a  round  hood  sewed  to  the 
and  then  they  crawled  out.  neck.     When  it  is  cold  we  draw  the  hoods 

10  The  boys  built  up  a  wide  bank  of    over  our  heads. . 

snow   at   the   back   of  the   igloo.     They        21     My  hood  is  trimmed  around  the 
pounded  the  snow  down  hard.  face  with  a  white  fox-tail.     It  looks  very 

; TTT rr-- — nr    pretty.     I  sometimes  carry  my  dolly  in 

1 1  Then  mother  and  I  brought  in  the    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^        ^^^^^  ■       ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^5 

warm  furs,  sealskins,  bearskins,  and  rein-  ^  ,     ^.        .^\^^^ 

deerskins.     We  spread  the  skins  on  the    £ £_ 

snow  platform.     This  is  our  seat  and  our  22     We   call  our   trousers   nanockies. 

bgd.  Mother  made  my  nanockies  of  white  fox- 

'■ — — rr-, rr-r ri T    skin,  but  Olo's  are  made  of  bearskin. 

12  You  think  we  will  be  cold  on  such    : — _ 

a  bed  as  this.     But  no,  we  have  many        23     I  wear  stockings  of  birdskins,  with 
thick  furs  under  us,  and  more  of  the  thick    the  feathers  next  my  feet.    Wouldn't  you 
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SOZODONT 

THE   FAVORITB 

Tooth  Powder 

FOB  HALF  A  CENTURY, 
Finest  quality.  Patent  top  caa 

Pm^PARCO  BY 

HALL  &  RUCKEL^  new  YORK 


GRIT  fe  an  excellent  thing  to  have,  but  it 
is  terribly  out  of  place  in  a  Lad  pencil.  An 
unevenly  graded  pencil  is  an  abomination  and 
should  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  For 
GRADE  WORK  you  want  just  the  right 
gnde  of  pencil  in  your  schools. 

If  you  will  ttll  us  where  you  teach  we  will 
be  only  too  glad  to  send  samples  that  will 
surprise  you. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JERSFY  CITY,  N.J. 

For  Plans  for 
January  and  February 
Get 

WHEN  FIRST 
WE  GO 
TO  SCHOOL 


"(tApilEKS'  CVlDt  SERIES 

BOOH,  0/4E 


WHEN 

RB^STWE 

GO  TO  SCHOOL 


Teachers  in  the  primary  ^ades  will  con- 
sider tills  book  a  boon.  It  la  briiinnlug 
over  with  the  spirit  of  the  jirlinary  school 
ind  full  of  sujrgestlons  as  to  what  to  do. 
The  contents  are  arrang»-d  in  months  and 
for  each  month  are  definite  sngfjrestlons 
as  to  ways  and  means  of  interesting  the 
children.— Primary  Ei>ucation. 

Fully  Illustrated. 
Cloth.     12rao.     Price,  60  cents. 


Educational  Publishing  Company 

aaS  WabMta  Ave.,  Chicago 
N«W  Y«rk  BMtOD  8mi  JFrmneiaco 


—Mrs.  E.  B.  Ayers,  of  the  physical  cul- 
ture department  of  Syracuse  University, 
addresslnu  the  New  York  Assembly  of 
MotWrs,  blamed  C.  D.  Gibson,  the  artist, 
for  the  prevalent,  self-conscious  pose  of 
girls  and  the  «*  kangaroo  -walk." 

— Col.  Angustus  Jacobj^on  of  Chicago 
has  left  $12,000  In  his  will  as  a  fund  to 
provide  small  incomes  for  poor  children  to 
enable  them  to  continue  in  school  in  cases 
whore  otherwise  they  would  have  to  be  put 
to  work  to  help  support  the  family. 

—The  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  high 
schools  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  have  been 
fixed  at  not  exceeding  the  following  rates 
per  annum  :  One  principal  for  each  school, 
$2,500;  one  first  assistant  f.  r  each  school, 
$1,G00  for  the  flr-t  year,  $1,700  for  second 
year,  $1,800  for  third  and  subsequent 
years.  For  each  serond  assistant,  $1,300 
for  first  year,  $1,4*00  for  second  year, 
$1,500  for  third  and  subseqrent  cars.  F.  r 
each  third  assistant,  $1,000  for  first  year, 
$1,100  for  .second  year,  $1,200  for  third 
and  subsequent  years.  For  each  fouitl^ 
assistant,  $G00  for  first  yedr,  $700  for  Sec- 
ond year,  $800  for  third  year,  $900  for 
fourth  and  subsequent  years. 

—  -Attorney-Genera)  Cunneen  of  New 
York,  in  an  opinion  rendered  recently,  holds 
that  a  system  of  encouraging  savings  on 
the  part  of  school  children  thrd'igh*  the 
'instrumentality  of  the  authority  of  schools 
which  they  att  nd  is  in  violation  of  the 
state  banking  law.  This  system  has  grown 
up  in  several  sections  of  the  state  and  con- 
sists of  the  school  authorities  receiving 
deposits  from  pupils  attending  the  schools, 
which  deposits  are  placed  In  a  bank  as  a 
part  of  the  school  fund  until  the  amount 
deposited  by  each  child  has  reached  $26 
when  It  is  transferred  to  an  individual 
account.  The  schools  have  been  deriving 
the  oenefit  of  interest  durinsj  the  perloi  in 
which  the  $25  has  accumulated.  The 
question  was  referred  to  the  attorney-gen- 
eral by  Prof.  E.  F.  McKlnley,  of  Freeport, 
Nassau  Coimty.  The  attorney-general  re- 
marks :  ••  While  the  scheme  may  command 
its  If  to  you  and  may  be  commendable  in 
many  respects,  it  will  unquestionably  be 
subject  to  many  abuses  were  it  allowable 
and.  proper  to  constitute  the  various 
schools  of  the  state  practically  savlni;s 
banks  for  instructing  and  encouraging  the 
pupils  to  save  money  without  any  restric- 
tion or  control  on  the  part  of  the  stale 
banking  department." 

RouEKT  Furlong,  Co.  Suit,  of  Schools, 
San  Kafael,  Cal. 
I  wish  especially  to  commend  **  Primary 
Reading:  Methods  of  Ti-achlng  iu  Ten 
Cities,"  by  Eva  D.  Kellojig.  It  is  a  book 
that  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher 
of  a  primary  class.  It  appears  to  me  to 
embody  all  the  principles  of  true  ped  gogy 
in  teaching  begluuers.  I  know  of  no  other 
book  so  suggestive,  so  in  every  way  help- 
ful, as  this,  for  teachers  of  primary  classes. 


A  Bad 
Gempiexien 

pimples*  and  tough  tkla»  are  catised 
by  iadigestioQ.  Charcoal  is  an  active 
digfestive*  It  stops  fermentation,  ab- 
sorbs all  gases  and^lears  up  the  com- 
ple3don«    Use 

MURRAY'S 
OHAROOAL    TABLETS 

FR£X#— One  fall  size  25c.  box,  mai'.  ec . 
once  only,  upon  receipt  of  2a  stamp. 


50    YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  WJarks 
Designs 

COPYFtlC^HTS  &C. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  deicrlntlon  may 
quickly  oscertAin  onr  opinion  free  whether  ao 
Invention  is  probably  patentobl©.  CoinTnuni<»- 
UonsBtrtctlyconfldentloL  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
Bent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  seoannRpatenta. 

Patents  taken  tnrouBh  Munn  &  Co.  recalve 
ffitcial  notice^  witboat  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  Htnerkam 

A  handsomely  lllnstrated  treekly.  Lanrest  olr- 
calation  of  any  scientific  lonmal.  Terms.  $3  a 
year :  four  months,  fL  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

illlUNN&Co>»>»*^NewYQrk 

Kanch  Offloe,  626  F  Bt«  Washington.  D.  C 

DURING 

THE  WINTER  TERM 

READ 

That  Charming  Story  of 
Children  in  Arctic  Regioiis 

THE  CHILDREN 
OF  THE  COLD 

By  LIEUT.  FREDERICK  SCHWATKA 

Fufly  lUtistrated.    Price,  %125 


All  l)oys  and  girls  old  enough  to 
distingnish  between  different  races  of 
men  will  enjoy  the  vivid  account  of 
the  games,  toys  and  manner  of  life 
of  the  little  Eskimos,  who  seem,  their 
climatic  limitations  considered,  to 
have  much  the  same  tendencies  as 
children  of  other  lands.  Here  one 
may  learn  where  and  how  they  live, 
how  their  homes  are  built,  what  are 
their  plaj^things,  how  they  make  sledw 
and  coast  on  them,  how  the  dogs  arc 
fed,  what  they  have  in  pUice  of  candy, 
their  work,  hunting  j^nd  fishing,  how 
their  clothes  are  made,  and  much 
about  their  sports  and  exercises  of 
skill  and  strength. — Nation. 


Edttcational  Pofalishingf  Company 

63  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yoik 
Chicago  BoetOD  San 
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like  to  have  such  sof t»  warm  stockings  ? 
Over  the  birdskin  stockings  is  another 
pair  made  of  reindeer  fur. _^ 

24  My  long  boots,  or  kamiks,  are 
made  of  sealskin.  If  I  should  play  all 
day  in  the  snow  and  water,  they  would 
not  wet  through.  I  have  sealskin  mittens, 
too.  Do  you  have  any  clothes  made  of 
fur? 

25  Mother  has  made  new  suits  for 
Hans  and  Ikwa.  She  made  a  suit  for 
herself  and  one  for  father,  too.  Baby 
Sipsu  didn't  have  any  new  clothes.  He 
wears  only  a  little  foxskin  shirt  and  a 
tight  cap  made  of  sealskin. 

26  Baby  doesn't  need  warm  clothes.* 
When   he  goes  out-of-doors,   he  always 
rides  in  my  mother's  hood.    This  is  lined 
with  soft  fur.    When  we  are  in  the  igloo, 
we  take  our  clothes  nearly  all  off. 

27  Mother  worked  hard  to  make  so 
many  new  suits.  It  was  much  work  to 
make  them.  First  she  scraped  the  skins 
with  her  knife  to  get  off  the  bits  of  fat. 
Then  she  stretched  them  on  the  ground  to 
dry. 

28  After  they  were  dry,  she  chewed 
them  all  over  to  take  out  the  grease. 
Then  she  dried  them,  and  scraped  them 
again  to  make  them  soft.  It  is  hard  work 
to  chew  the  skins,  and  mother's  jaws  get 
very  tired  doing  them. 

29  When  the  skins  are  all  ready,  she 
cuts  out  the  clothes  with  her  oodlo,  or 
knife.  She  sews  the  parts  together  very 
carefully.  I  am  learning  to  sew,  so  I  can 
help  mother  make  our  new  suits. 

30  Our  needles  are  made  of  bone. 
We  have  some  very  strong  thread.  It  is 
made  out  of  sinews  that  we  get  from  the 
reindeer  or  seal. 

31  Olo  and  I  have  had  a  grand  time 
playing  hide-and-seek  this  morning. 
Where  do  we  hide?  Why,  behind  the  big 
blocks  of  ice,  of  course.  They  make  fine 
hiding-places. 

32  One  day  we  were  playing  a  long 
way  from  our  igloo.  I  was  hiding  from 
Olo,  when  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  white 
bear  and  her  baby  coming  toward  me. 
They  were  a  long  way  off,  but  didn't  I 
run,  and  scream  for  Olo  I 


33  Father  heard  us,  and  came  running 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  When  he 
saw  the  bears,  he  took  his  spear  and 
started  after  them.  Hans  and  Ikwa  went, 
too.  They  took  old  Vanya  and  some  of 
the  other  dogs  with  them. 

34  The  dogs  love  to  hunt  the  bear. 
They  are  a  great  help  to  the  men.  Father 
soon  killed  both  the  bears,  and  we  had  lots 
of  nice,  juicy  bear-meat  to  eat.  Mother 
used  the  skins  to  make  nanockies  for  father 
and  the  boys. 

35  Hans  and  Ikwa  and  a  lot  of  other 
boys  are  having  great  fun  on  the  ice. 
They  have  a  ball  made  of  ivory  from  the 
tusk  of  a  walrus.  Each  boy  has  a  long 
stick  made  of  walrus  bone. 

36  They  hit  the  ball  with  the  sticks, 
and  drive  it  about  all  over  the  ice.  Some- 
times a  boy  gets  hit  with  the  ball,  but  he 
doesn't  mind. 

37  In  summer,  all  the  little  girls  and 
boys  play  "sand-bag  ball."  For  this  we 
have  balls  of  sealskin  leather,  partly  filled 
with  sand.  We  strike  the  ball  with  our 
hands,  and  keep  it  from  falling  to  the 
ground  as  lopg  as  we  can. 

38  We  like  to  play  foot-ball,  too. 
Sometimes  we  use  balls  of  snow,  some- 
times sealskin  balls.  We  never  touch  the 
ball  with  our  hands.  First  one  kicks  it, 
then  another,  and  we  see  how  long  we  can 
keep  it  in  the  air  without  falling. 

39  But  we  have  the  most  fun  rolling 
down  hill.  We  go  to  the  top  of  a  hill, 
and  double  ourselves  up  like  a  ball.  Then 
away  we  go  over  and  over  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  to  see  who  will  get  there  first. 
Such  fun  as  we  have  I 

40  Now  the  boys  are  playing  a  game 
with  their  bows  and  arrows.  They  shoot 
the  arrows  straight  up  in  the  air  just  as 
fast  as  they  can.     Now  see  them  fly  I 

41  Each  boy  wants  to  shoot  as  many 
as  he  can  before  his  first  one  strikes  the 
ground.  When  that  touches  the  earth,  he 
must  stop  playing. 

42  Each  boy  counts  his  own  arrows. 
After  all  have  stopped  shooting,  they  see 
which  one  has  the  most. 

(Ccntinuid  in  Ftkrmary  nmmkir)  ^ 
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THE  SPRAGUE 

aASSIC  READERS 

By  SARAH  E.  SPRAGUE,  PhD.     , 

A  Five  Book  Series: 
BOOK  ONE,  30  ots.      BOOK  THBEE,  36  cts. 
BOOK  TWO,  35  cts.      BOOK  POUR,  80  cts. 
BOOK  FIVE,  In  Preparation. 

Superintendents^  Principals, Teachers,  and  others  who 
are  looking  for  a  set  of  readers  which  are — 

1.  Based  upon  true  psychological  laws  and  upon  safe  pedasrog- 

Ical  principles ; 

2.  That  pleasantly  reflect  child  life  with  its  manifold  and  ever 

varying  interests  and  experiences; 

That  develop  a  genuine  love  for  **  The  true,  the  good,  and 
the  beautlfnl,"  by  bnilding  up  Ideals  of  right  thinking 
and  right  living; 

That  make  children  love  to  read  and  implant  an  inerad- 
icable taste  for  the  best  that  literature  can  give,  both 
in  content  and  style ; 

That  develop  a  power  to  think  and  reflect; 

Which  are  models  of  correct  English ; 

Which  are  models  also  of  skill  and  good  taste  in  regard 
to  subject  matter,  arrangement,  illustrations,  type, 
binding; 

That  have  a  vocabulary  ample  enough  for  all  needs,  free 
from  the  taint  of  slang  and  coarseness  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  stilted  pedantic  phrases  on  the  other ; 

Which  are  carefully  graded,  and  the  grading  so  covered  as 
not  to  be  detected  by  the  pupils ; 

Which  are  diversified  in  thought^ontent  and  style,  and 
filled  with  a  fresh  abiding  interest  for  the  children  who 
use  them  — 

are  cordially  invited  to  correspond  with  us. 


3. 


10. 


J.  H.  Hoose,  Ph.D.,  Dept.  of  Philosophy,  Uni- 
versity of  £k>uthem  California,  Los  Angeles, 
Gal. 

Book  One  of  the  "  Sprague  Classic  Readers  "  is 
a  gem  —  a  gem  of  art  in  book-making,  and  a  gem  of 
art  and  science  in  up-to-date  educational  theory  and 
practice.  It  reveals  the  superior  literary  talents  of 
the  author;  it  shows  forth  the  extended,  successful, 
sympathetic  experience  of  the  teacher  in  the  school- 
room where  little  children'  are  taught  to  read.  The 
philosophy  of  the  system  is  amplified  so  fully  in  the 
text  that  any  intelligent  teacher  can  u6e  the  book. 
The  system  pursued  with  enthusiasm  and  under- 
standing, the  child  does  the  rest — he  learns  the  mat- 
ter and  the  forms  which  constitute  skill  in  reading. 


Sead  tor  Specimen  Psgea  and  Comwendatlona 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


63  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


ea8  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 
SO  Brorafield  Street 


809  Market  Street 
San  Pranciaco 


The  Elite 
Photo  Souvenir 


is  the  most  appropriate  gift  from  teacher  to  pnpll  yet  devised, 
since  it  contains  on  the  front  cover  plioto  off  teaclier  or  scliool 
building,  as  may  he  desired  (the  photo  to  be  reproduced  from 
one  sent  to  us),  and  on  the  Inner  pages  the  name  and  location 
of  tlie  sciiool,  date,  sciiooi  officers*  teacliers  and  the  names 
off  ali  tlie  pttpiia. 

They  are  made  specially  for  each  school  and  at  rates  no 
higher  than  Is  of  ten  paid  for  meaningless  ^*  gift  cards." 

An  Idea  of  the  popularity  of  our  souvenirs  may  bo  gained 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  supplied  them,  in  various  forms,  to 
nearly  fifty  tliousand  scliools  and  for  probably  two  miilioD 
pupils. 

Nothing  short  of  a  very  extended  description  can  'do  them 
justice,  therefore  wc  prefer  to  send  circulars  and  free  samples 
to  all  who  may  l>e  interested. 

They  are  equally  appropriate  for  close  off  school,  or  holiday 
gifts  or  for  special  occasions. 

Our  leaders  this  year  are  the  Elite  Photo  and  the  Ideal 
styles  of  souvenirs.  They  are  similar  in  form,  differing  only  in 
material  used  for  covers  and  that  photograph  can  be  used  or  not, 
as  is  desired,  on  the  Ideals.  A  sample  of  each  will  be  cheer  folly 
sent  on  request. 

Nothing  could  be  more  suitable  for  Christmas  Oifts  to  your 
pupils,  and  as  they  cost  only  a  few  cents  for  each  pupil,  they  are 
easily  within  the  reach  of  any  teacher. 

Send  for  samples  at  once,  as  holiday  orders  should  be  placed 
well  In  advance. 


F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co., 

Google 


DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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Songs  •and  Recitations 

Angelina  W.  Wray 

(After  the  happy  experiences  of  the  Christinas  holidays 
the  children  re  enter  school  full  of  interest  and  animation. 
The  i^ise  teacher,  instead  of  reminding  them  that  the  next 
Christmas  is  a  year  in  the  future  and  that  they  must  return 
to  the  work-a-day  world  immediately,  will  utilize  for  her  own 
purposes  the  joys  of  memory,  knowing  that  the  path  of 
learning  will  be  brightened  thereby,  while  at  the  same  time 
better  results  will  be  secured  in  the  language  and  reading 
lessons.  The  best  point  of  connection  between  the  old  and 
the  new  lies  in  the  subject  of  the  new  year  and  what  it 
brings.— A.  W.  W.) 

First  Week 
General  TnovcHT^—T/ie  N^w  Year. 

New  Year  Wishes 

(Class  Re<;itation) 

What  shall  I  wish  you,  schoolmates, 
For  the  year  that  has  just  begun  ? 

Joy  that  shall  make  your  pathway 
Bright  as  the  noonday  sun. 

What  shall  I  wish  you,  schoolmates, 

For  the  year  )ou  must  journey  through? 

Patience  to  meet  each  hardship. 
Courage  to  dare  and  do. 

What  shall  I  wish  you,  schoolmates. 
For  the  days  as  they  come  and  go? 

Hope's  shining  star  to  guide  you ; 
Love  that  shall  dearer  grow. 

The  Little  New  Year 


A,  W.  Wray 
Lively,  M.  M.  J=:  112 


Geo.  W.  Wilmot 


^ 


*  •  r 


=^ 


1.  Who '     is        tr.p  -  ping       on      his         way  With 

2.  All       the       hills  ^    are       deep     in         snp^» 

3.  **If       you     failed,     or        diJ      not  try 


langh  -  ter      light     and 
/Flow-  e:s7     sleep      in 
In       the        old      year 


foot 
grass 


steps 
be  - 
gone 


gay? 
low, 


^i^=^E^ 


/  Lis    -     ten"  while      I         tell      you,      doar.    It's  the 

//  Through     the    'w!iite  world      1:3   -    ten  I^  d3ar,Comes  ther 

Let's  be  -    gill       a  -    gain,      my     dear,"  Says  the 

/Chorus 


hap  -    py       year 


you* 


Motions 


I  X-ook  around  inquiringly.  2  Lift  right  forefinger.  3  Throw 
kist.  4  Point  to  another  child.  5  P  int  to  self.  6  Both  hands 
outspread.  7  Benri  over  and  motion  towards  the  ground.  8  Hand 
hsld  hack  of  t«r  ai  if  Ustsning. 


Second  and  Third  Weeks 
General  Thought — The  Snow. 

A  Winter  Morning 

Snow  on  the  weeds  ^  and  grasses,* 

Snow  on  the  branches  ^  brown  ; 
Softly  the  snowflakcs  flutter  ^ 

Over  the  quiet  town. 
Silence  on  wooded  hilltops,^ 

Silence  in  woods  below ;  ^ 
Far  in  the  dim,  dim  distance " 

Silence  ®  —  and  snow.  ^ 

Motions 

I  Left  hand  lifted  a  little  higher  than  the  level  of  the  desk .  2  Point 
to  the  ground.  3  Point  upward.  4  Fluttering  motion  with  buth 
hands.  5  Right  hand  raised,  curving  motion.  6  'Both  hands  out- 
spread. 7  *  Hand  raised  to  the  eyes  as  if  peering  into  the  di-tance. 
8  Speak  very  softly.  One  finger  laid  on  lips.  9  Same  as  motion  4, 
but  much  more  slowly. 

Waiting 

(This  poem  is  not  at  all  difficult  for  children  to  learn  if  but  a  few  lines 
are  taught  at  a  time.) 

In  the  woods  I  walked  to-day  ; 

The  snow  *  was  deep  and  white. 
It  covered  all  the  tiny  flowers,  2 

It  hid  the  ferns  ^  from  sight. 
I  hunted  "*  for  the  little  brook 

That  sang  in  summer  days, 
But  not  an  echo  ^  of  its  song 

Rang  through  the  woodland  ways. 
At  last  I  found  the  fettered  stream 

And  broke  ®  the  ice  so  clear. 
And  heard  ^  the  tinkling  water  say 

*'  Vm  hidden,  but  Tm  here." 

On  the  hill  ^  I  walked  to-day ; 

The  sky®  was  dim  and  gray. 
I  hunted  ^  for  the  apple  tree 

That  bloomed  so  fair  last  May. 
There  were  no  blossoms  on  its  boughs,  ^** 

No  bees  ^*  around  it  went, 
And  through  the  chilly  winter  air 

No  fragrant  ^^  breath  was  sent. 
But  listening  *  by  the  old  gray  trunk 

I  heard  a  whisper  clear, 
"The  leaves  and  buds  and  blossoms  bright 

Are  hidden,  but  they're  here." 

So  on  the  hill®  and  in  the  wood, '" 
Though  hidden  now  in  snow, 

I  know  the  flowers  ^^  will  bloom  again. 
The  little   brook  will  flow.  ^^ 

Motions 

I  Both  hands  outspread  to  represent  drifting  snow.  2  Point  very 
low.  3  Point  a  little  higher.  4  Yurn  around,  as  if  searching. 
5  Hand  raised  to  ear,  as  if  listening.  6  I3end  over.  Hammering 
motion,  as  if  cracking  ice.  7  Bend  over,  listening.  8  Right  arm 
raised  slowly.  9  Both  hands  overhead,  brought  down  with  arching 
movement.  10  Arms  outspread,  ii  Flying  motion.  12  Sniff  in- 
quiringly.    13    Both  hands  outspread,  fluttering.     14    Rippling  motion. 


TWO  KINDS  OF  CHILDREN 
Children  that  grow  too  fast  and  those  that  seem 
hardly  to  grow  at  all,  both  need  Scott's  Emulsion. 
It  gives  that  rich  vital  nourishment  which  is 
the  secret  of  all  healthy  growth.  It  rounds  out 
the  long  limbs,  and  helps  children  to  grow  with- 
out using  up  all  their  strength  in  growing. 

Mothers  ought  to  know  more  about  the  won- 
derful help  which  Scott's  Emulsion  would  give 
their  children. 


W«ni  Mnd  you  a  Mimple  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  h  BOWNfi,  409  Pwtfl  Str«ct,  Ntw  York. 
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DOES  THIS  INTEREST  YOU  ? 

PUes  can  be  Cored  Quickly  and  with- 

oat  Pain  by  Usii  g  Pyramid 

Pile  Cure 

i  TrUl  PseUffe  JUllel  Free  for  the  Aiking 

We  want  every  plld  Bufferer  to  try  Pjra- 

mid  Pile  Core  at  onr  expense. 

The  tieatxnent  wbi(h  we  send  will  bring 
Immediate  relief  from  the  awfnl  tortnre  of 
Itching,  bleeding,  boming.  tantalizing  piles. 
If  they  are  followed  ap  as  directed,  we  guar- 
antee an  entire  oore. 


The  DisooTerer  of  the  World's  Greatest 
Kemedy  for  Piles* 

We  send  the  free  treatment  in  a  plain 
sealed  package  with  nothing  to  indicate  the 
contents,  and  all  onr  envt lopes  are  plain. 

Pyramid  Pile  Care  is  pnt  np  in  the  form  of 
sapposltories  which  are  applied  directly  to 
the  affected  part.  Their  action  is  immediate 
and  certain.  They  are  sold  at  fifty  cents  the 
box  by  druggists  everywhere  and  one  box 
will  frequently  fffect  a  permanent  cure. 

By  the  use  cf  Pyramid  Pile  Cure  you  will 
avoid  an  unnecessary,  trying  and  expensive 
examination  by  a  physician  and  will  rid 
yourself  of  your  trou/>le  in  the  privacy  of 
your  own  home  at  trifling  expense. 

After  using  the  free  treatment,  which  we 
mail  in  a  perfectly  plain  wrapoer,  you  can 
secure  regular  ftdl-size  packages  from  drug- 
gists at  M  cents  each  or  we  will  mall  direct 
in  plain  package  upon  receipt  of  pr'ce. 
Pyramid  Drug  Co.,  114  Main  St.,  Marshall, 
Jflch.  , 

Two  Helpful  Primers 


OUR  LITTLE  FOLK'S  PRIMER 

By  Mary  B.  Newton 

146  Pages.    Boaids,  25  cjl3.;  Qoth,  30  cts. 

The  work  is  divided  into  ten  sections  corre- 
sponding to  the  ten  months  of  the  average 
school  year,  and  topics  suitable  for  each  month 
employed, —  the  customary  kindergarten  ar- 
rangement. 

THE  GOOD  TIME  PRIMER 
AND  FIRST  READER 

By  Grace  F.  Seymour 

147  Pages.    Boards,  25  cts.;  Cloth,  30  cts. 

This  little  book  contains  words  frequently 
repeated,  in  order  to  make  the  beginner's 
progress  as  easy  and  agreeable  as  possible. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

a  >  BromHeid  St ,  Boston 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


NOTES 

— At  a  Chicago  conference  of  the  women 
deans  of  co-educational  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, the  consensus  of  opinion  was 
that  too  much  social  gaiety  was  creeping 
into  the  college  life  of  the  girl  students. 
The  deans  favor  the  cottage  plan  of  resi- 
dence, instead  of  big  dormitories. 

— The  schools  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  have 
not  used  spelling  books  during  the  past 
seven  years.  But  recent  events  have  led 
the  superintendent  to  decide  to  introduce 
them  again.  Over  ten  thousand  spellers 
have  been  ordered  and  these  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  grammar  schools. 

—  The  Interstate  School  of  Correspond- 
ence has  just  issued  a  neatly  executed  book- 
let setting  forth  the  advantages  of  their 
courses,  and  containing  illustrations  in 
half-tone  of  the  officers  and  their  quarters, 
authors  and  heads  of  departments,  as  well 
as  the  buildings  of  the  institution.  As  the 
school  is  affiliated  with  the  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  111.,  it  Is  at  once  es- 
tablished on  a  high  plane  and  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  public.  To  those  con- 
templating a  normal,  academic,  commer- 
ciaf,  or  pharmaceutical  course  we  advise 
sending  for  this  booklet.  The  Normal  De- 
partment is  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
teachers  and  designed  especially  to  aid  in 
the  preparation  for  county  examinations. 
The  Academic  Department  includes  courses 
of  study  In  college  preparatory  branches. 
The  Commercial  D  partraent  gives  thor- 
ough training  in  book-keeping,  commercial 
law,  commercial  arithmetic,  shorthand  and 
typewriting.  The  .Pharmacy  Department 
offers  an  extended  coarse  in  pharmacy. 
The  office  of  the  school  is  378  Wabash  Ave. , 
Chicago,  111. 


•^^ 

^ 


—  The  accommpanying  illustration  is 
from  the  "  Child  Housekeeper,"  by  Eliza- 
beth Colson  and  Anna  G.  Crittenden,  with 
music  and  songs  by  Alice  R.  Baldwin.  In- 
troduction by  Jacob  A.  Riis.  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.,  New  York,  publishers.  This  book 
will  appea  .especially  to  those  engaged  in 
teaching  aomestic  science,  and  all  who  arc 
interested  in  making  the  home  the ''  cheeri- 
est spot  in  the  landscape"  will  find  it  help- 
ful and  suggestive.  It  is  the  outcome  of 
actual  experience  In  teaching  small  girls  to 
do  intelligent  work  in  their  homes,  using 
the  materials  and  utensils  there  provided. 
Classes  may  thus  be  taught,  and  work 
which  is  ordinarily  classed  as  drudgery 
will  become  interesting  and  pleasurable  to 
the  young  people, 


FOR  SINeERSAND  SPEAKERS 

The  Uew  Eemedy  for  Oatarrh  is  Very 
Yalnable. 

A  Grand  Baplds  gentleman  who  represents 
a  prominent  manufacturing  ooncem  and 
travels  through,  central  and  soutbem  Mich- 
igan, relates  the  following  regarding  the 
new  cat&rrh  cure;  he  says : 

"After  suffering  from  oatarrh  of  the  bead, 
throat  and  stomach  for  several  years,  I 
heard  of  Stuart*s  Catarrh  Tablets  quite 
acolden tally  and  like  everything  else  I  im- 
mediately bought  a  package,  and  was  decid- 
edly surprised  at  the  Immediate  relief  it 
afforded  me,  and  still  more  to  find  a  com- 
plete cure  after  several  weeks*  use. 


"  I  have  a  little  son  who  sfngs  in  a  boys' 
choir  in  one  of  onr  prominent  churches,  and 
he  is  greatly  troubled  with  hoarseness  and 
throat  weakness,  and  on  my  return  home 
from  a  trip  I  gave  him  a  few  of  the  tablets 
one  Sunday  morning  when  he  hal  com- 
plained of  hoarseness.  He  was  delighted 
with  their  effect,  removing  all  hnskiness  in  a 
few  minutes  and  making  the  voice  clear  and 
strong. 

**As  the  tablets  are  very  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  I  had  no  difficulty  In  persuading  hltu 
to  use  them  regularly. 

**  Oar  family  physician  told  us  they  were 
an  antlseptio  preparation  of  undoubted 
merit,  and  that  he  himse»f  had  no  hesitation 
in  using  and  recommending  8tuart*s  Catarrh 
TAblets  for  any  form  of  oatarrh. 

"I  have  since  met  mnny  public  speakers 
and  professional  singers  who  used  them  con- 
stantly. A  prominent  Detroit  lawyer  told 
me  that  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  kept  his 
throat  in  fine  shape  during  the  most  try- 
ing weather,  and  that  he  had  long  since  dis- 
carded the  use  of  cheap  lozenges  and  troches 
on  the  advice  of  his  physician  that  they  con- 
tained so  much  tolu,  potash  and  opium  as  to 
render  their  use  a  danger  to  health." 

Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  are  large  pleasant 
tusting  lozenges  composed  of  catarrhal  anti. 
septlos,  like  Bed  Qum,  Blood  Boot,  etc.,  and 
sold  by  druggists  everywhere  at  60  cents  lor 
full  treatment. 

They  act  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  mem- 
brane and  their  composition  and«remark- 
able  success  have  won  the  approval  of  pby 
sicians,  as  well  as  thousands  of  sufferers 
from  nasal  catarrh,  throat  troubles  and  ca* 
tarf  h  of  stomach. 

A  little  book  on  treatment  of  catarrh 
mailed  free  by  addressing  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.. 
Marshall.  Mich 

The  Swedish  System 
of  Gymnastics 

By  Hartvig  Nissen 

Instructor  in  Physical  Training  in  the  Public 
Schools  0/  Boston. 

Bound  in  Extra  Flexible  Cloth,  75  Cents 

Educational  Publishing  Companxf 

New  York      gj|^ed%5f*^    SanFrancOC 
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A  SnowV'  Frolic 


With  spirii.  ^  ^  M.  M. : 
mf 


.    Gro.    \V.    WlLMOT 


116. 


m. 


^ 


1.  Put 

2.  Now 


on 
if 


j'our 
your 

IV- 


mit 
fin 


tens '    and 
gers  «3  are 


furs,« 
cold 


A- 

Just 


=3^ 


way        to 
blow»*    all 
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they're 


fields  '3  we'n 
warm    once 
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more. 
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wind 


is    white 
may    whis 


with  the 
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drift 
wind 
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may 


snow,  s 
blow, 


It's 
We 


±=1: 
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-^ 


^t^^P^::^: 


just  the  lime  for 
nev  -  er  mind  its 


fun.  Throw  <^      all 


5^ 


tlie 
Rea  -  dy  5    a 


t?^3 


balls  youVe 
gain    for 


one     for  you!^  And  one     for  you  7  and    you  I* 
one     for  you  1^  And   one     for   you  I?  and     you !  • 


P 


Chorus 


:3M^^^m 


Throw  9 


them    here. 


and     throw 


them    there, 

__- Id: 


Send       them        fly     -     ing"»  through     the       air; 


=t 


^f^: 


Dodge    your      head!"    look 


out. 


say, 


V.C. 


fe33; 


H 


Here*8 


a 


big* 


one 


on        your    .  way. 


Motions 
I  Motion  of  putting  on  mittens.  2  Motion  of  putting  tippet  around 
neck.  3  Point  to  the  distance.  4  Bend  over  with  outspread  arms. 
5  Gather  snow  and  make  into  balls,  then  hold  right  hand  out.  6  Mo- 
tion as  if  getting  ready  to  throw  ball.  7  Point  to  one  child.  8  Point 
to  another  child.      9     Motion  of   throwing  snowballs.       10    Throw 


higher.  1 1  Lower  head  quickly.  12  Both  hands  forming  large  hall. 
13  Shake  fingers  briskly.  14  Blow  on  fingers.  15  Hands  to  lips, 
forming  trumpet.  /       '     .      , 

Fourth  Week  * 

General  Thougot — T/te  Blacksmith. 

(The  exercise  below  may  be  used  as  a  game  and  will  be  greatly  enjoyed 
by  the  children.  The  space  io  front  of  the  teacher's  dedc  mxf  represcnf 
the  smithy;  the  desk  itself  being  used  as  the  anvil.  If  a  tiny  leather 
apron  can  be  obtained  for  the  blacksmith's  use,  the  decoration  (?)  will 
be  highly  appreciated  by  its  wearer.) 

The  New  Shoe 

First  Boy 

Get  up  1  ^  my  little  pony.    Oh  1  "^  I  see  you've  lost  a  shoe. ' 
I'll  take  you  to  the  blacksmith's  shop  and  see  what  he  will  do. 
Good-moming»  ^  Mr.  Blacksmith.     I've  come  to  you  to-day 
To  get  a  brand  new  horseshoe  for  my  little  pony  gray. 

BicLcksmith 

Good-momingy  **  sir.     Good-moming.     My  fire  is  covered 

quite, 
I'll  use  my  sturdy  bellows  ^  and  make  it  nice  and  bright. 
I'll  take  this  iron  ^  hard  and  cold  and  heat  it  in  the  flame. 
My  horseshoes  are  so  very  good,  they've  won  for  me  a  name. 
There  1  now  I'll  hammer  "^  out  a  shoe  upon  my  anvil  here, 
The  children  like  to  watch  the  sparks  that  flutter^  far  and 

near. 

First  Boy 

My  pony's  foot  is  tender,  •  so  you  must  careful  be. 

It's  done?    Then  here's  the  money  "^  for  the  work  you've 

wrought  so  faithfully. 
Good-morning,^   Mr.   Blacksmith,      Come,   pony,   quickly 

run,  *^ 
For  we  must  travel  many  miles  before  our  journey's  done. 

Motions 
I  First  boy  selects  a  child  to  act  as  pony.  Drives  pony  around  room. 
Pony  runs  slowly  and  finally  limps  and  stops.  2  First  hoy  examines 
pony's  foot.  3  Shakes  head  and  looks  troubled,  then  brightening  up 
drives  pony  to  the  smithy,  ^t>  Bows.  5  Blacksmith  holds  palms  of 
hands  together  to  represent  bellows.  Brings  them  together  as  if  puffing 
the  air.  6  Takes  left  hand  in  the  right.  7  Hammers  the  left  hand 
with  the  right,  as  if  the  former  were  a  shoe.  Let  left  hand  rest  on  anvil. 
(The  desk.)  8  Fluttering  motion  with  fingers.  9  First  boy  steps 
forward.  lo  Takes  money  from  pocket.  11  Drives  pony  around  the 
room  again.    The  horse  should  gallop  this  time. 


The  New  Moon 

I  have  been  told— do  yon  think  it  is  true?— 
That  when  the  new  moon  comes  first  Into  view, 
The  brigl^t  little  moon,  like  a  bent  silver  bow, 
If  I  see  it  jnst  ov^r  my  left  shoulder — m>, 
Bad  luck  will  follow  me  all  the  month  tbrongh ; 
But  I  don't  believe  much  la  signs.    Do  yon? 

But  the  new  moon,  last  night,  above  the  elm  tree, 
Over  my  right  shoulder  glanced  down  at  me— 
The  pretty  new  moon,  and  you  know  that's  a  sign, 
That  the  best  of  {^ood  luck  will  be  mine. 
I  can't  help  helievinie:  that  sign  will  come  true. 
Signs  may  be  silly — ^but  now,  woaHn't  yon? 

St.  NicholoB 


Brain  Food  and  Nerve  Tonic 

(Ltosbig's  tDitaligeb  j^bospbites 

Is  for  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  relief  of  all  weaknesses  resulting  from 
excessive  brain  work,  nervous  strain,  and  impaired  vitality.  It  supplies  to 
active  brain  and  nerves  the  needed  elements  to  maintain  the  normal  nerve 
force  and  vital  energy  of  the  brain.  It  strengthens  the  intellect,  refreshes  the 
and  restful  sleep,  prevents  brain  exhaustion  and  nervous  prostration. 


tired 


VITALIZED   PHOSPHITES   in  a  concentrated  wMU  powder  from  the  phoepboid  principle  of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat 
Pormula  on  each  bottle.    Preticrlbed  by  physicians,  used  by  brain  workers  everywhere.    Desorlptive  pamphlet  tree. 


CROSBV8  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURB. 

The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  in  the  head,  sore  throat, 
and  tnflnnnr.a  It  ifoefi  not  contain  cocaine,  morphine,  nor 
narcotic  of  any  description .    By  mail,  60  cents. 

Bewmre  of  SubgHtuteB. 


^^^•P'trtd  only    iSi^f^jA    /9    S6  W.  sgth  StrMt, 
by  «7M^E/\5>      Ntw  York  City. 

^  tut  found  at  Drugpsts,  sent  by  mtui,  $7.00. 
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NOTES 

— The  aathorities  of  Syracuse  Uniyersity 
ue  cond acting  a  crusade  against  tobacco. 
dMnceUor  Day  has  issued  an  ironical  edict 
that  stadents  must  smoke  only  fifty-cent 
cIgHB.  Now  Dean  Didama,  of  the  roedi- 
eal  school,  has  surprised  the  students  by 
prohibiting  the  use  of  tobacco  entirely. 

—The  teachers  of  Brooklyn  have  won  a 
second  Important  victory  in  the  state  court 
of  appeals.    That  court  has  affirmed  the 
declsioo  of  the  appellate  division  in  the 
case  of  Jennetta  Baum  against  the  New 
Tork   Board  of  Education.    The  applica- 
tioa   of  the  Brooklyn  teachers  was  for  a 
writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  Board  to 
promote  Miss  Baum  without  the  required 
advanced  examination.    The  trial  court  de- 
nied the  mandamos,  the  appellate  division 
reversed  that  denial,    and   the   court   of 
appeals  now  sustains  the  appellate  division. 
Miss   Baum  holds  the  necessary  teacher's 
license,  and  has  taught  In  the  public  schools 
Hince   1882.     She  was  refused  promotion 
because  she  would  not  take  the  examiua- 
tkm  prescribed  by  the  Board's  by-laws  in 
liOJ.     The  Brooklyn  Teachers'  Associa- 
tloD  and  the  Class  Teachers*  Organization 
0/  Brooklyn  took  ap  the  case  and  have 
woo  a  decisive  victory. 

— ^At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Associate 
Alomnas  of  the  Normal  College,  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth O.  Brltton,  of  the  New  York  Botani- 
cal Garden,  made  a  suggestion  for  furnish- 
ing nature  study  material  in  the  schdols. 
She  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  plants  used  for  massing  and  bedding 
elfects  in  the  public  parks  were  destined  to 
die  at  the  first  touch  of  frost,  but  could  be 
preserved  in  class-rooms  by  the  teachers  In 
the  public  schools  to  aid  the  pupils  in 
nature  study.  This  suggestion  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  park  commissioners,  who 
heartny  approved  it.  Thus,  the  various 
schools  were  asked  to  send  delegates  to 
secure  plants  and  specimens.  The  speci- 
mens included  all  manner  of  native  seeds 
and  fruits  and  autumn  foliage.  Tbe  city 
teachers  sought  these  assiduously  as  the 
mo«t  difficalt  for  them  to  obtain.  The 
sobarban  teachers  selected  plants  best 
fitted  for  window  gardening.  Those  who 
pieferred  the  pot  planto  were  supplied. 
AUhonah  the  supply  was  roost  generous 
tbe  demand  had  been  under,  rather  than 
Ofrer-estimated. 


HeartD|isease 

6ome  Facts  Regarding  the  Rapid  Increase  of  Heart 

Trouble. 


A  CAED. 
Miss     Lizzie     Macbeth, 
I>wyer,  New  Mexico,  writes 
under  date  of  Xov.  30,  1903 
—  **  I  hope  you  will  never  let 
those  little  books  go  out  of 
print.      They  are  too  good." 
We  try  to  keep  the  Five-Cent 
Classics  in  print,  but  the  de- 
mand  for   them   from    every 
State  in  the  Union  is  so  large 
at  this  time  of  the  year  that 
we    are   compelled  to   disap- 
point   some.     We  would   re- 
quest patrons  to  send  in  their 
orders  early  so   as   to  avoid 
delay  and  disappointment. 


Heart  trouble,  at  least  among  the  Amerlcant, 
is  certainly  increasing  and  while  this  may  be 
largely  due  to  the  excitement  and  worry  of 
Amerioan  business  life,  it  is  more  often  the 
result  of  weak  atomaohSi  of  poor  digestion. 

Beal  organic  disease  is  incurable;  but  not 
one  case  in  a  hundred  of  heart  trouble  is 
organic. 

The  close  relation  between  heart  trouble 
and  poor  digestion  Is  because  both  organs  are 
controlled  by  the  same  great  nerres,  the  8ym- 
pathetic  and  Pneumogastric. 

In  another  way,  also,  the  heart  is  affected  by 
the  form  of  poor  digestion,  which  causes  gas 
and  fermentation  firom  half  digested  food. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  oppression  and  heaviness 
in  tbe  chest  caused  by  pressure  of  the  dis- 
tended stomach  on  the  heart  and  lungs,  inter- 
fering with  their  action ;  hence  arises  palpita- 
tion and  short  breath. 

Poor  digestion  also  poisons  the  blood,  mak- 
ing It  thin  and  watery,  which  irritates  and 
weakens  the  heart. 

The  most  sensible  treatment  for  heart- 
trouble  Is  to  improve  the  digestion  and  to  in- 
sure the  prompt  assimilation  of  food. 

This  can  be  done  by  ihe  regular  use  after 
meals  of  some  safe,  pleasant  and  effsotlTe 
digestive  preparation  like  Stuart's  Dyspep- 
sia Tablets,  which  may  be  found  at  most  drug 
stores,  and  which  contains  valuable,  harmless 
digesdve  elements  in  a  pleasant,  convenient 
form. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  regular,  persistent 
use  of  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  at  meal 
time  will  cure  any  form  of  stomach  trouble 
except  cancer  of  the  stomach. 


Mrs.  Lydia  Bartram,  of  Assyria,  Mich., 
writes :  **I  have  suffered  from  stomach  trouble 
for  ten  years  and  five  diffHrent  doctors  gave 
me  only  temporary  relief.  A  Mr.  E.  B.  Page 
advised  me  to  try  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets 
and  four  boxes  did  me  Qiore  permanent  bene- 
fit than  all  the  doctors'  medicines  that  I  have 
ever  taken." 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Orotsley,  888  Washington  Street, 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  writes,  *' Stuart's  Dys- 
pepsU  TableU  Just  fill  the  biU  for  children  as 
well  as  for  older  folks.  Pve  had  the  beet  of 
luck  with  them.  My  three  year  old  girl  takes 
them  as  readily  as  candy.  I  only  have  to  say 
nablets*  and  she  drops  everything  else  and 
runs  for  them.** 

Miss  LelU  Dlvely,  4BS7  Plnmmer  St^  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  writes,  «*  I  wish  everyone  to  know 
bow  gratefhl  I  am  for  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tab- 
lets. I  suffered  for  a  long  time  and  did  not 
know  what  ailed  me.  I  lost  flesh  right  along 
until  one  day  I  notioed  an  adveitisement  of 
these  tableU  and  immediately  bought  a  fifty 
cent  box  at  the  drug  store.  I  am  only  on  the 
seoond  box  and  am  gaining  in  flesh  and  eolor. 
I  have  at  last  found  something  that  has 
reached  my  aUment*** 

PhU  Brooks,  Detroit,  Miohn  says:  ««Tour 
dyspepsia  ours  bas  worked  wonders  In  my 
ease.  I  sufllsred  for  years  fkt>m  dyspepsia,  but 
am  now  entirely  cured  and  enjoy  life  as  1 
never  have  before.  I  gladly  recommend 
them."* 

Full  siaed  paekage  of  these  tablets  sold  by 
druggists  at  80  cents.  Little  book  on  stomach 
troubles  mailed  free.  Address,  F.  A.  Stuart 
Co.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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SILVER.  BURDETT  A  CO.,  NEW   YORK 
CITY,  N.  Y. 

FOBTO  Rico,  thb  Land  of  ths  Rich  Port. 
By  J.  B.  Seabury. 

Anotber  volame  of  ttae  geograpblcal  eerles, 
**Tbe  World  and  Its  People."  80  little  is 
known  of  tbe  cpuntries  lately  come  into  pos- 
session of  tbe  Uulted  8  ates,  tbat  every  fact 
concerning  tbe  native  life  in  tbese  islandd  is 
fall  of  interest.  Tbe  soil,  climate,  prodac- 
tlon»,  animal  life,  cities,  people,  indnstrles, 
and  scbools  cf  Poito  Rico  are  described  in 
tbis  volame  of  two  bandred  pages  wiib  ail  the 
interest  of  a  siory.  Abundant  illostratloDS, 
map,  and  pronouncing  vocabulary  are  belps 
tbat  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  tbe  reader. 

LITTLE.  BBOWN  &  CO..  BOSTON. 

JACK  THE  Fjbe  Doo.  By  Lily  F.  Wesselboeft. 
Piice,  $100  net. 

Jack  lived  in  Engine  House  No.  83.  He  was 
proud  of  tbe  engine,  went  to  tbe  fires,  and  be- 
baved  always  wl  b  awondeiful  Intelligence. 
He  was  very  affectionate,  and  tbe  children 
loved  him.  In  thl:}  story  of  280  paget».  Jack  did 
such  remarkable  things  as  to  seem  to  be 
alm«>8t  human.  The  boys  who  begin  this 
story  wLl  not  want  to  sleep  or  eat  till  it  is  fin- 
ished. 

HARPER  A  BKOTHER9,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

ootdoobland. 

Okchabolamd. 

By  Robert  W.  Chambers.  Illustrated  in 
color  b>  Reginald  Birch. 

Tbese  are  companion  books  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  series  of  books  of  tbis  character. 
Two  obildren,  Geraldine  and  Peter,  get  into 
conversation  with  animals  and  insects  who 
tell  them  all  aboat  their  lives,  habits,  likes 
and  dislikes.  In  **  Ontdooi  land  "  tbe  butter- 
fly, tiout,  frog,  snake,  robin,  and  spider  tell 
their  stories,  and  in  "  Orbbardlaod,"  the 
woodchuck.  dragonfly,  bluejay,  caterpillar, 
wasp,  chipmunk,  and  bat  keep  up  tbe  con- 
versation. Most  interesting  and  instructive 
are  the  facts  divulged  by  tbese  sociable 
nature  people.  Tbe  tendency  ot  books  like' 
tbese  is  to  change  the  silly  fear  of  chil- 
dren toward  animals,  to  a  feeUng  of  compan- 
ionship for  nature's  children,  and  a  desire  to 
treat  them  humanely.  Nothing  could  be  better 
for  tbe  moral  development  of  child  character 
than  the  sense  of  respect  for  tbe  animal  world 
which  a  closer  knowledge  always  creates. 
Tbese  books  are  attractively  bound,  fully 
illustrated,  gaily  colored,  and  will  be  a  delight 
to  the  litUe  folks. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN   A  CO.,  BOSTON, 
Tbb  Clebk  of  the  Woods.   By  Bradford 
Torrey.    274  pages.    Price,  $110  net. 

The  name  of  the  author  is  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee for  the  worth  and  pleasure  of  the  book. 
Tbe  woods  never  bad  a  more  faithful  **  clerk," 
or  one  who  could  see  more  or  tell  it  better. 
Mr.  Torrey  modestly  says  these  chapters  were 
intended  to  be  a  kindof  weekly  chronicle  of 
the  course  of  events  out-of-doors,  but  We 
know,  even  before  we  absorb  tbe  pages,  how 
much  tbe  chronicle  will  bold  of  nature  love, 
keen  observation,  and  a  charmingly  original 
way  of  recording  what  tbe  common  eye  never 
sees. 

Tbe  titles,  "The  Prosperity  of  a  Walk."  "Tbe 
Pleasures  of  Melancnoly,"  "A  Favorite 
Round,"  "  Woodcock  Vespers,"  "  A  Full  Migra- 
tion," will  point  the  direction  and  nature  of 
the  author's  delightful  talks. 


T.  y.  CROWELL  &  CO  ,  NEW  YORK  ClTY^. 

The  Truth  About  Santa  Claus.  By  Char, 
lotte  M.  Vaile.    40  cents. 

Showing  the  way  tbe  true  Santa  Claus  spirit 
got  into  everybody  and  made  them  work  for 
everybody  el -e. 

Jtm  CboWs  Language  Lessons  and  Otheb 
St(»bib8.    By  Julia  Darrow  Cowles.   60  cents. 

E'ghteen  short,  bright  stories,  good  illustra^ 
tioiia,  bringing  in  much  of  tbe  outdoor  world. 

Shbba.   By  Anna  Chapin  Ray.   60  cents. 

A  pathetic  story  ot  mission  work  among 
tenement  children.  Not  wise  to  give  tbis 
book  to  children. 

The  Little  Forestebb. 
By  Clarence  Hawkes.   60  cents. 
Wholesome,  interesting  stories  of  beasts  and 
birds.    Illustrated. 

The  ffiSLAiD  Unolb.  By  Evelyn  Raymond. 
60  cenib. 

A  little  girl,  sent  by  express,  goes  on  a  three 
thousand  mile  Journey  alone. 

How  the  Two  Ends  Meet.  By  Mary  F. 
Leonard,   eoconts. 

A  story  of  homes,  obildren,  and  pleasant 
doings.    Illustrated. 

Twilight  Tales  Told  to  Tint  Tots.  By 
Anita  D.  Rosecrans.   60  cents. 

Sixteen  short  stori<>8  ot  animals,  boys,  and 
girls,  full  of  interest  and  variety. 

These  books  constitute  a  new  series,  which 
will  be  esgeily  devoured  bv children.  Thc^ 
are  attractively  bound  in  cloth,  illuminated 
covers,  clear  tsrpe,  good  paper. 

GINN  A  CO  .  BOSTON. 

W/Ts  OF  THE  81X-F00TEO.  By  Anna  Bots- 
ford  Comstock. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  this  book  without 
seeminic  to  exaggerate  its  merits.  It  is  a  com- 
bination of  or  ginal  ot>f*ervation  and  expres- 
sion, accuiate  information,  touches  ot  poetry, 
with  science  enough  to  give  it  bsckbune. 
Mrd.  Comstock  writes  as  one  who  sees,  one 
who  knows,  and  one  who  loves  nature.  She 
does  u'^t  assume  to  say  the  last  word.  "  Where- 
ever  there  is  life  there  are  problems  concern- 
ing it,"  she  says.  Nothing  could  create  a 
stronger,  purer  desire  to  study  tbe  problems 
concerning  in<'ect  life  tbnn  a  careful  reading  of 
this  book.   Every  teacher  should  own  it. 

A  FLANAGAN  CO.,  CHICAGO. 
TALES    AND    CrSTOMS    OF    THE   ANCIENT  HE- 

BKEWs.    By  Eva  Herbst.     186  pages.    Price, 
tbli-t> -five  cents. 

A  little  volume  of  Hebrew  stories,  designed 
to  be  used  by  tbe  teacher  in  the  first  grade  and 
as  a  supplementary  reader  by  the  second  snd 
third  grade.  Stories  of  David,  Moses.  Ruth, 
Joseph,  David  and  Goliath,  and  David  and 
Jonathan  make  up  tbe  contents  of  tbe  book. 
Tbe  author  says  tbat  tbe  data  used  have  been 
compiled  from  the  best  authorities  on  Hebrew 
Archesology.  The  work  has  been  tested  in  the 
first  grade  in  Cincinnati  schools  with  success, 
and  a  good  wbrd  for  it  appears  as  an  Introduc-. 
tion  from  M.  F.  Andrew.  Assistant  Sup. 
erindent  of  Cincinnati  schools.  The  stories 
are  told  in  an  attractive  way.  and  with  large 
type  and  good  illustrations  will  be  welcomed 
by  teachers  and  pupils. 

AMERICAN   BOOK   CO.,   NEW    YORK   CITY. 

STOBlES  OF  Gbeat  Abtibts.  By  Olive  Browne 
Home  and  Kathrine  Lois  Scobey.     157  pages. 

The  schools  are  studying  pictures,  but  they 
know  little  of  tbe  lives  of  those  who  painted 
them.  Tbe  authors  of  tbis  book  felt  tbe  need 
of  brief  biographies  ot  great  artists  atd  have 
prepared  this  book  tor  supplementary  reading 
in  tbe  third  and  fourth  grades  to  accompany 
picture  study.  Tbe  material  has  been  wisely 
selected  and  tbe  story  style  is  adapted  for 
children.  Pictures  illustrate  tbe  work  of 
Raphael,  Michael  Angelo.  Rembrandt,  Rey- 
nolds, Coiot,  Landseer,  Millet,  and  Bonheur 
—the  artists  selected  for  biography. 


GINN  A  CO,  BOSTON. 
Agbicui.tubb  fob  Beginnebs.    By  Charles 
William  Burkett,  Frank  Lincoln  Stevens,  and 
Daniel  Harvey  Hill  of  the  North  Carolina  Col- 
Itfge  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  public 
scbools  is  something  new.  To  facilitate  such 
study,  espscially  in  rural  school^  is  tbe  pur. 
pofeot  this  book.  Its  contents  are  divided  into 
Soil.  Soil  and  Plant,  The  Plant,  How  to  Raise 
a  Fi  uit  Tree,  The  Diseases  of  Plants,  Orchsrd. 
Garden  and  Field,  Ins<*ots,  Farm  Crpps.  Do- 
mestic Animals,  and  Farm  Dairying.  Every- 
thing depends  on  tbe  teachet  in  tbe  presen- 
tation  of  these  subjects.  To  know  how  to 
select  a  lesson  from  any  of  these  chapters  and 
how  to  create  an  enthusiasm  in  the  sutject  is 
to  insure  success,  for  the  pages  abound  in  a 
wealth  of  material.  Almost  every  page  con- 
tains an  Illustration  and  often  two  or  three. 
Suggestions  and  detailed  instruction  for  ex- 
periment making  give  to  the  work  a  practical 
feature  that  students  will  enjoy.  Tbe  book 
cannot  tail  to  acoomplisb  great  good. 

HINDS    A  NOBLE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

CBAiG'8  New  Common  School  Question 
Book.    By  Asa  H.  Craig.    617  psges. 

New  Nobmal  Question  Book.  By  J.  E. 
Sberrill.    490  pages. 

The  purpose  of  tbese  books  is  identical,  vis., 
to  assist  teachers  in  preparing  tor  their  own 
certificate  examinations  and  to  arr^ge  re- 
views for  their  pupils  in  a  way  easy  and  prac- 
ticable. Teachers  have  Hi  tie  time  for  ''hunting 
up"  information  and  formulating  questions 
and  answers  for  their  own  or  pupils*  reviews. 
Such  belps  as  these  books  ought  to  be  most 
welcome.  It  requires  a  wide  knowledge  of  a 
subject  and  a  good  discrimination  between 
essentials  and  non-essentials  to  select  tbe  best 
questions  for  the  grasp  ot  any  branch  of 
study,  and  the  authors  of  these  volumes  have 
evidenced  such  ability.  It  is  always  well 
to  get  tbe  viewpoint  of  other  minds,  and 
teachers  have  this  added  advantage  in  using 
questions  prepared  by  others.  And  the  benefit 
of  these  books  should  not  be  limited  to 
teachers  and  schools.  All  intelligent  people 
need  freshening  up  in  past  and  currentliistory 
and  tbe  subjects  parsued  in  the  schools,  at  tbe 
present  day.  A  most  enjoyable  opportuoity 
is  furnished  by  these  valuable  books. 

HINDS  A  NOBLE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

A  New  School  Management.  By  Levi  See- 
ley,  P41.D. 

The  normal  graduate  and  the  teacher  with 
little  experience  will  feel  that  a  friend  is 
talking  with  her  when  she  reads  this  book. 
The  tone  is  sympathetic  and  kind  and  there 
is  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  difficulties 
to  be  met  in  managing  a  school.  The  pages 
are  brimful  of  suggestions  and  helpfulness 
given  in  the  spirit  that  teachers  "talk 
things  over*'  together  and  learn  fi-om  tbe 
experience  ot  others.  It  is  from  the  view- 
point of  one  who  has  gone  before  that  the 
author  takes  up  the  various  points  in  manag- 
ing a  school.  A  class  of  teachers  who  will 
read  this  book  together  for  discussion  and  mu- 
tual help  will  find  the  strength  and  courage  to 
go  on  which  tbe  author  intended  to  give. 


Economy 

Is  a  strong  point  with 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  A 
bottle  lasts  longer  and  does 
more  good  than  any  other. 
It  is  the  only  medicine  of 
which  can  truly  be  said 
100  DOSES  ONE  DOLLAR 
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Always   keep  on   your  shelves  a^:.^^^. 


generous    supply    of    the    Children's 
Classics. 

SEE  CARD 

ON 

ANOTHER  PAGE 

SINGLE  COPIES.  SEVEN  CENTS,    FIVE  OR  MORE,  FIVE  CENTS  EAt:n 


First  Orade. 

No.  2.    JEsop*%  Fables, 

Adapted  for  pniiinry  ^odes.  Large  type.  Fnjt  and 
the  lion,  Ffijc  and  tht  Crap«,  The  (Jock  a  Do&.1k  and 
th«  Piece  of  Gold,  The  Wf-ir  ind  thu  Coat,  The  Lwt 
Gxasahoppcr.  Tbt  WoU  and  ihe  Crttic,  The  Kid  and  ihe 
WoU,Tbe  Fox  uidthe  CraWpThe  Siflg  at  the  Tjike, 

Ko.  3.    M&ov*s  Faeles. 

Same  as  «bove  Tht  H^wk  Aud  the  Nightingaicn, 
TbeSoake'i  Eggs,  The  Fox  and  the  Crab,  The  Am  and 
the  Dove  The  D&g  and  the  Shadow.  The  Cat  ;iehE  rhe 
Birds,  TV  ro4  arid  the  Well,  ITie  Fax  and  ibe  Stork. 

N<X  II.     SliLECnoNS  FKOM   A^^W.      L 

Saaie  as   above,  cofttaininR    (he   Two    Fmgs,   Tbe 

Battle  ol  the  iSirds  and  Hcastf,,Th*  Lork  and  Her  Voung 
Ones,  The  Hare  mi^d  the  Tortoise,  The  Liim  ind  the 
Uoasc,  Tbe  Bey  an  J  iht  NeiUt,  The  Lliilc  Mouge, 

Xa  12,    Selections  from  .l^sup.     1L 

Same  as  above  coatainio];  The  Rlmd  Man  and  (he 
Ume  Man,  The  "Wind  a^sd  ibc  Sun,  The  Ar;ib  and  iht 
Caiael,  The  Crala,  The  Wolf  atid  rhe  Lamb.  The  Kit 
and  the  Eicphaci,  Tlie  Fly  and  the  Horse. 

Xo.  73.     BiTDS,  St£Ms  and  Koo  is. 

A  Uttlc  Na^tuie  Reader  abaui  the  vntiotit  kinds  of 
badft.    Illustrated. 

Xo.  74.     WjiAT  An  MR  Saw. 

Nature  Stone*,  teUmc  of  a  Snail^  RlocUbird,  Beetle, 
a  Kitty^Mnu  Moute,  Rabbits,  «nd  oiber  faBitliar  animali 

No.  77.     Fd.»w£r  Frislnds.     r. 

Aaofhttr  delightfut  nature  rcArler,  (cllintj  ab&m  the 
early  i^ring  flo'wen,  in  iirttpje  language 

No.  109.     The  Bvm.KFLV  Barv, 

Coatauninf  tbe  itofy,  Mother  Butterfly  n  Bsby,  by 
Kate  Parcb,  and  the  story.  What  the  CrMss hooper  f*aid 
to  Asaie,  The  Katydid.    A  charmirtg  hiile  reader 

No.  110.     Plant  Basies. 

Stories  ol  rhe  Peach  Baby,  McloR  Babfeft^  and  otlier 
lichly  illuatrated  ctorie«. 

No.  143.       BaBE^  of  THK   WOfrD. 

Still  another  nature  reader,  large,  clear  type,  telling 
about  the  oak  tree's  babies,  the  wahiutii,  horse  chestnuts » 
hsksel  ttut,  Brajil  nut,  nut$  wiih  wuigs,  pine  cooes,  Mrs* 
Sttmac'a  biibie^,  golden  rotii,  etc 

No.  144,    'Naturk  Sturjes. 

Tdfing  about  omtibeiTics,  beaoa,  peas,  and  other 
idanta  and  vegetikbles. 

No.  315.    Thi  Butterfly's  IIomm 

Similar  ta  No.  tog. 


No.  (85.     Et*iHNsuN  Caus<ji;,    J'art  I. 

In  SLID  pie  fonn  for  second  grade  chiid  re  [].  'ITie  Kinry 
h  complete  in  lour  munben,     FiiHy  illustrated.  j 

No.  1 86.  Robinson  Crisoe.     Pahf  1[. 

No,  187.  Robinson  Crusoe,     Part  III- 

No.  iSS.  RoBiNsnN  Crusof^     Pakt  IV. 

No.  189.  Childken  of  Histokv.     [. 

Tlat  Story  ol  the  lileol  Wathingiciii,  FraokJin^  FuU 
ion,  S  F.  Br  Morse.  Eli  Whimeyj  FAlison,  told  m  tiiniple 
lan^age.     Large^  dcur  type. 

No.  190.    Children  of  History.     II, 

The  story  ol  Irving,  Cooper,  Audtibon,  Webtitr, 
Emenon,  Brysuii. 

No,   196.      LEr^ENTJS  OF   THE     SpRINCTIMR™      IL 

How  the  Summer  Came  (IndiJin  Legend),  I  dun 
and  the  Apples  (NorM, legend},  ' 

No.  tgS,    The  Flower  World. 

Contstinin^  many  itaHe^  and  le^jends  about  lowers: 
also  maoy  de&igns  for  brush  work. 


No,  Si.     Cyrus  W.  Fiild* 

No.  ao»  StOaiES  FROM  GaEDKN  AKO  FlKLG.    I, 
ContaiRj   15  iliWi    storiM   that    ftrat    appeared    lu 

No.  21,    STORlli^  FROM  GaKTIEN  A.SD  FJELU,  IL 
Contains  i>  btcjriej;  aboiu  piaaaic^,  fern  a,  eic. 

No.  45.     Stories  of  the  Pilgrims. 

In  simple  form^  the  itory  rtl  the  Pilgrim  Fatberi 

No.  46.    Stokv  of  thk  CoFrroN  TtA  pAnrv. 

Bside?,  the  Jt^ry  A  the  tea  party,  the  bof>k  contaiiii, 
"^i  *  Jl''**  ^^^^^  ^^  *'*"^  ssoni/s,  *'  RevoLutionary  T-*** 
and     Tlie  Origin  ol  Vankee  Doodle." 

No.  6ii.    Story  of  i  he  Noksemek, 

A  itory  in  simple  form,  by  Mr^.  S.  E  Da^e*.  ni 
!iow  the  brave  Norse  Er>c  discoveted  Amerioi. 

No,  69.    pLrss  IN  Boots, 

.  %    ^l^^yJE,  always  of  interest  to  boys  acid  gifl*  (^  rhr 
lilt  of  Puss  in  Boots,  ^  * 

No,  q 5 ,      S JU K J t5  OF   R E VO LU'lION .       1 . 
I  ^tory  of  L**mjsuin  and  Concord  in  simple  [iinTii_ 

,  Ni>,  96.      StiiriEls  op    kEVOLtmON,      11, 
Same  as  above.     BntJsh  driven  Irorct  Boiton, ' 

No.  loi^    Stories  of  Ke volution,    HI, 

Same  as  55  and  96.     Baitle  of  Long  Iiland. 

No.  120.    Thk  Liherty  Bfll. 

S^flry  writ!t^  tay  Wrs.  S.  E,  Dawc*,  ijio  cooJ^irj. 
Ine  {tnmpletc  pocnj,  he^nqing 

"  There  was,  tumult  in  the  City, 

In  the  quaim  uld  Qimker  town.'' 


No.  I. 


Third  Grade. 

GRi?ii!vt's  Fairy  Tauls. 


I. 


Second  Grade. 

Xa  7.     Lrrn.E  Red  Riding  Hood. 

The  Story  tjf  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  lold  in  sim^ile 
lam.     IHustrBted,  large  type. 

Xo.  8.    Jack  ano  ti*e  Beanstalk. 

AlvAjs  intePCsilng  to  c-hildreo,  totd  in  nimple  \nt\\\. 

No.  75.     RooTu  AND  Stems. 

Nature  Storlei  lor  second  f  rade.     Lariie.  ctcar  tvT>c, 

Xo.  76.       BlkD    fRtENDS. 

Stoffies  about  the  Woodpeckci,  Flicker,  Paridt 
r«acb.  The  CunkDo,  Ked^  eil  Vireo,  Black  and  \'tji[>« 
Warbler,  The  Bunk  ijwallow.     Fnil-pagc  illuiiirrtiioni. 

No,  78.     Flower  Friends.     II. 

NatOre  Stmiea  along  the  «iuse  line  aa  Xo,  7/,  FtkUy 
tOwtrated. 

No.  79.     Flower  Fiuends.     IH. 

ScrnOar  to  77  and  jfl      Fully  illtistrated, 
No,  87.        LeGE?«DS  OF  THE   SPKLVGTlME- 
fieing  1^  «?w^  of  tbe  Sleeping    BeautVj  Engluih 
Mao,  amd  tbe  ttory  of  Stegfrkd  and  Krunhilde.  Qer 


Adapted  hy  Mara  L.  Pratt  for  the  third  ^fade  chiL 
dreo.  Contains  the  follow  in  g  ^odeii:  The  Pnnce^s  and 
Her  Servant,  The  Golden  Gotise,  Tbe  Frog  Prince. 

No.  4*    Grjmm's  Fairy  Tales.     H. 

Umform  with  No.  1.  Haua  In  Luck,  Jack  nf  dl 
Trndem,  The  Brother  and  Sii^iter. 

No.   IJl,      SELECnONS   FROM    GfUMM.      1, 

Uiiifotfii  with  t  and  4.  The  Three  Little  Men  in  the 
Wood,  Hansel  ajid  GreteL 

No,  14,    Selections  fkom  Grjmm.    Jl. 

Same  as  13.  The  While  Serre^t,  Mother  KoUe, 
The  MtJiicians. 

No.  9.    The  Storv  of  Bryant. 

A  short  biography  of  3a  pagei,  stiit^ble  to  the  onder- 
Manduig  tif  third  grade  i:ttifdreii  Our  third  grwde  list 
i^ontaini  hicpj^rMphics  of  twenty-five  noted  men  and 
womcq.  Teachers  will  hnd  thi4  set  iovahjable  to  have  on 
their  de»k  sa  as  M'  have  at  hand  a  sh^jrt  yet  complete 
ntstory  of  the  folkivrjog: 


10  Cent  Readers 

GRADE  11. 

Storiks  of  Famous  Ptcii^kf-s.     L 


g^'J'iy.U-^fl'ViV.-i'^^t'J'.i.^ffffiOJ'flj 


No.  25.  StOSV   of   COLUMBUfi. 

Nu.  26.  PlTTNAM. 

No,  27.  Pknn, 

Xo.  2xS.  WA^HINtmJW, 

No,  29.  Franklin, 

No,  30.  WebifTER, 

No.  3r.  IdNCoLN, 

No,  35.  JjlWELL. 

No.  ,t6,  rEMNVSUN. 

No.  42,  WHmiER, 

[    No,  43.  fViOPKft. 

No,  44.  Fulton* 

No.  4S,  Eli  Whitney, 

No.  60,  Eui^ON. 

No.  61,  H  AWT  I  tOH  N  E  . 

No.  62,  S.  F.  B.  Morse. 

No,  63.  Louisa  M.  ALtxjTT, 

No.  64.  James  Watt. 

No,  70.  Stwhrnson, 


E^m;';jm'A-ii.^'/ywt.v.^!^jii!..vw?ffl 


GRALpE  Itl. 

RUSKJN'S   KiNt;  OF  THE  GOLDEN    RJVER* 
Edited  Jor  young  children  l^y  £tJ>ESS  McVav, 

Saw  ell's  Blalk  HECA^TV^ 
SrrORV  OF  Landsebr.     (IUus.) 
Story  of  Bonheur.     (I litis,) 

GRADE  IV. 

MiaocK's  Little  Lame  Prince. 

Edtted  fof  children  of  America  by  E.  Nqiirii, 
DlCRENS'   CllRi^VIAS  CaUOL. 

DiCKEjis'  The  CRicicrr  on  the  Hkarth. 

GRADE  V. 

Swift's  Gulliver.  Ami>ng  iiik  Little 
PEtu  LK  iyv  lA^.l^\'\^w 

Ediird  lor  yoiini:  people  bjr  E.  O.  CHAr«Ait, 

Swift's  ti  La  liver  .-Xmuno  the  Giants. 

Edited  lor  young  people  hy  E.  O*  Chapman. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBUSFUNG  CO 

^  Fifth  Aventtfin  New  York 

1%%  Wabaeh  Avenue,  Chicago 

JO  Srotnfi^ld  atreeL,  Bofcoii 
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PRIMARY     EDUCATION 


To  Begin  Right 
At  the  Right   Time 
is  an  important  Eiement  of  Success. 


•*  If  stories  are  taken  uut  of  child-Hie, 
it  will  be  crippled  and  deprived  of  that 
which  is  necessary  for  subsequent  healthy 
growth/' — Chicago  Course  of  Study. 


Secure  A  Library  for  Your  School  at  no 

Pecuniary  Cost  to  You 

For  our  "  Hawthorne  Library  Certificates  "  {/r€€),  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  your  pupus. 
each  one  acting  as  a  representative  in  obtaininfj  subscriptions  for  his  school  librar)^ 

Our  Special  $10  Forty  Volume  Library  for  Little  Ones 

en  s  books  has  been  carefully  arranged  in  accordance 
concerning  th  ^  oroper  selection  of  literature  for  ch li- 
on good  papei    arge  type,  and  beautifully  illustrated. 


The  following  list  of  childr 
with  modern  pedagogical  ideas 
dren.    All  the  books  are  printed 

Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe 

Adveotures  of  a  Brownie 

Through  the  Looking  Glass     . 

Alice  in  Wonderlatid 

Robicson  Crusoe  for  Youngest  Readers 

Robinson  Cmsoe  for  Young  Folks 

Story  of  Ulysses     .... 

Water  Babies  for  Youngest  Readers 

in  Mythland  .         .         ,         . 

^sop's  Fables.     Vol,  L 

^sop's  Fables.    Vol.  II. 

Nature  Stones  for  Youngest  Readers 

Some  of  Our  Friends      .         *         .         . 

Friends  of  the  Field 

Jiitro.  Leaves  from  Nature'^  Stofy  Book 

In  Birdlajid.     Vr^l.  I.      , 

la  Birdland.     VoL  IL    , 

Lea%xs  from  Nature's  Story  Book    . 

Legends  of  the  Spring  Time 

Aunt  Martha's  Comer  Cupboard     * 


^o 


^30 
.30 
.40 
.30 
.40 
.30 
30 
-30 

•30 

*30 
•30 
■30 

-40 
,30 
*3o 


Plant   Ikbies 

. 

.      t    .XQ 

Buds,  Stems,  and  Roots 

Ethics  J  or  Stories  for  Home  awd  School 

.30 
•40 

Health  Chats  with  Young  Readers 

.40 

Stories  of  the  Bible.     VoL  L 

'      ,^o 

Stories  of  the   Bible.     Vol.11. 
Colonial   Ciiildren 

.     ^    .40 

Stories  of  the  United  States 

•4a 

Stones  of  Great  Inventors 

•30 

Stories  of  Great  Men 

.         .Jft 

Stories  of  Pioneers 

•3<» 

Some  of  Our  Authors 

.^ 

Paul  Dombey 

Little  Nell     , 

*    ^Me 

Gulliver's  Travels   , 

,  ^S» 

Dog  of  Flanders     ^ 
Swiss    Family   Robinson 
Our  Flower  Friends       , 

.30 

Black  Beauty 
Story  of  Hiawatha 

.30 
.30^ 

To  take   up  this  offer  now   is  to  give  your  pupils  the   benefit  of  a   full    year*i 

use  of  a  valuable  School   Librarv- 
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Are  You   Using  Them? 


HOME   GEOGRAPHY 

FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES 

By  Prof.  HAROLD  W.  FAIRBANKS,  Berkckr,  Gai. 


Used  in  Ten  Thousand  Schools 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  beautifnl  lUastratlve  material 
In  the  book  and  with  the  author's  way  of  using  It.  What  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  practical  test  of  the  yalue  of 
the  book  Is  the  fact  that  my  twelve-year-old  boy  has  read  the 
book  through  of  his  own  accord  and  with  the  deepest  Interest, 

J.  C.  BRANNKB. 
Profeuor  of  Geology,  Stanford  Univentty,  Cal. 

BeauttfuKy  Illustrated.     CSotfat  60  oants 
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one: 


iAMH  t  5f  I^OlJt 


EDUQQK}HM.r[ISiiSK[H&CO 


After  a  careful  examination  of 
"The  Spragoe  Classic  Readers'* 
I  find 

1  They  are  based  on  true  child 
psychology. 

8  The  subject-matter  Is  care- 
fully selected,  well  arranged,  and 
contains  the  sort  of  reading  thai 
delights  children. 

8  The  books  are  the  most  care- 
fully graded  of  any  set  of  readers 
that  I  have  examined.  The  usual 
breach  that  occurs  between  the 
first  and  second  reiuders,  and  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  is  not 
found  In  this  series.  The  child 
can  pass  to  each  successive  book 
without  difficulty. 

4  The  author  has  not  left  the 
teacher  without  a  knowledge  of  the  plan  and  purpose  which  the 
books  contain^  The  fi^  and  explicit  directions  found  in  the 
prefaces  to  each  of  the  first  three  numbers,  and  the  references  to 
these  directions  in  the  body  of  the  books,  add  a  new  and  valu- 
able feature  to  the  series. 

By  the  use  of  these  directions  every  teacher  will  be  able  to 
carry  out  the  design  of  the  author.  In  doing  so  she  will  lead  her 
pupils,  not  only  to  acquire  greater  fiuency  in  reading,  but  also  to 
secure  much  more  information  and  to  attain  a  broader  develop- 
ment of  character  tiian  are  usually  secured  by  pupils  using  other 
readers  of  corresponding  grades. 

W.  F.  ROCHELEAU, 
Noffndl  Department^  Interttate  School  of  Correipondencet  Chicago, 
111. ;  former^/  Profuaor  of  Pedagogy^  and  Sttpi.  cf  Training 
School,  8<nUhem  Illinois  Normal  UniwraUy. 


EVERYDAY  ENGLISH 


BOOKS  I.  and  0. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

FOR  TEACHERS 

By  ;•  N-  PATRICK,  A*K1 


By  JEAN  SHERWOOD  RANKIN 


MARK  H.  LIDDBLIi.  Editor  of  '^The  Blialbbath 
Shakespeare,"  Author  of  "An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Poetry,'*  etc.,  and  fomerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Bnerlish  in  the  University  of  Texas, 
writes : 

I  have  read  your  two  text-books  on  "Everyday  English" 
with  great  interest,  and  I  wish  you  God-Speed  in  your  eflbrts  to 
bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  children  sound  principle  and 
ascertained  fact  in  this  field.  They  have  too  long  been  crying 
for  bread  only  to  be  given  the  stones  of  a  sixteenth  century 
Orthography-etymology-syntax-and-prosody  Formal  Grammar. 
I  am  glad  better  days  are  coming,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
service  you  are  performing  by  your  books  In  helping  to  bring 
these  on. 


Book  One  for  4th  and  5th  Gradci*     Price,  50  Geoti 
Book  Two  for  6th,  7th  and  8th  Grades.    Price,  dO  Genii 


Can  you  afford  to  be  ^without  a  Pedagogical 
Guide  that  is  endorsed  by  such  leading 
educators  as — 

F.  LOUIS  SOLDAN,  Supt.  of  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ALFRED  BAYLISS,  State  Supt.  Public  Instruction,  IlUnois. 

L.  H.  JONES,  Snpt.  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

JOHN  R.  KIRK,  Pres.  State  Normal  School,  KirkviUe,  Mo. 

J.  FAIRBANKS,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Springfield,  Mo. 

D.  B.  PARKINSON,  Pres.  Soathem  Illinois  State  Normal  School, 

CarbondalBy  111. 
Dr.  E.  C.  HEWBTT,  Normal,  111. 

J.  F.  MILLSPAUGH,  Pres.  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn. 
I.  C.  McNeill,  Pres.  State  Normal  School,  Wisconsin. 
T.  0.  GLENDENEN,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cairo,  111. 
J.  M.  WHITE,  University  of  the  State  of  BiissourL. 
If.  C.  DOUGHERTY,  Supt.  of  Schoc^s,  Peoria,  IlL 
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The  Elite 
Photo  Souvenir 


is  tbe  most  appropriate  gift  from  teacher  to  papil  yet  devised, 
since  it  contains  on  the  front  cover  photo  of  teacher  or  school 
buildingt  as  may  be  desired  (the  photo  to  be  reproduced  from 
one  aeut  to  us),  and  on  the  inner  passes  the  name  and  Incation 
of  the  school,  date,  school  officers,  teachers  and  the  names 
of  all  the  pupils. 

They  are  made  specially  for  each  school  and  at  rates  no 
higher  than  is  often  paid  for  meaningless  "gift  cards." 

An  idf'S  of  the  popularity  of  our  souvenirs  may  be  gained 
from  tbe  fact  that  "we  have  supplied  them,  in  various  forms,  to 
nearly  fifty  thousand  schools  and  for  probably  two  million 
pupils. 

Nothing  short  of  a  very  extended  description  can  do  them 
Justice,  therefore  wc  prefer  to  send  circulars  and  free  samples 
to  aU  who  may  be  interested. 

They  are  equally  appropriate  for  close  of  school,  or  holiday 
gifts  or  for  special  occasion^. 

Our  leaders  this  year  are  the  Elite  Photo  and  the  Ideal 
styles  of  souvenirs.  They  are  similar  In  form,  differing  only  in 
material  used  for  covers  and  that  photograph  can  be  used  or  not, 
as  is  desired,  on  the  Ideals.  A  sample  of  eachr  will  be  cheerfully 
sent  on  ij^que^t. 

Nothing  could  be  more  suitable  for  Gifts  to  ypur  pupils  at 
the  clo«e  of  school  or  any  special  occasion,  and  as  they  cost  only 
a  few  cents  for  each  pupil,  they  are  easily  within  the  reach  of 
any  .teacher. 

Send  for  samples  at  once,  as  orders  should  be, placed  well  in 
advance. 


F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co., 

r>ANSVlLLE,  N.  Y. 


EDUCATIONAL  SEAT  WORK 


BLUEBIRD 


Upper  ptrtM,Um$. 
Uoder  pan*,  r«afy  rttf. 


J 


Bird  Outlines  for  Color  Work 

Sixteen  cards,  5Jx8,  of  common  birds,  with  full  direc- 
tions for  coloring  on  each  card.  These  cards  are  equally 
good  for  sewing  cards  or  outline  drawing.     Price,  25  cents. 

Doll  Outline  Cards  for  Color  Work  and 
Drawing 

Sixteen  cards,  5 J  x  8,  with  full  directions  for  coloring 
ou  each  card.     Price,  25  cents. 

Hiawatha  Drawing  and  Sewing  Cards 

This  set  of  16  caixis  is  intended  for  use  in  connection 
with  "The  Story  of  Hiawatha,"  ''Stories  of  the  Red 
Children,"  etc.     Price,  25  cents. 

Primary  Language  Cards 

^Sixty  unique  cards  with  index,  prepared  by  one  of 

Boston's  most  successful  teachers.  Useful  for  Spelling, 

Punctuation,  and  Language  Work.  In  neat  box.     Price, 
25  cents. 

Augsburg's  Action  Drawing  Cards 

A  series  of  four  sets  of  cards  representing  Action,  and 
designed  to  aid  in  the  teaching  of  action  drawing  in  the 
Primary  grades. 

Set  I.    The  Action  of  Little  Men. 
II.    The  Action  of  the  Deer. 

III.  The  Action  of  the  Horse. 

IV.  The  Action  of  the  Dog. 
Price,  20  cents  per  Set. 

For  Paper  Cutting  and  Plans  for  Every  Month  in  the 
Year,  get  Book  I.,  Teachers'  Guide  Series, 

When  First  We  Go  to  School 

By  HBLEN  M    BECKWITH 

Folly  Illustrated.    Cloth.    12  mo.    Price,  50  cents. 
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del  lor  Yoor  Sdiod     A    SELECT    LIBRARY 

wi.i.«.t..,Eip«B.  OP  FORTY  VOLUMES 

I 

Specially  Prepared  for  Primary  Sctiools 


to  You 


Send  to 

Nearest  Office 

For  Full  Information 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY     '*"^^%Ianta    *^«'*^~ 


SAN  PRANCI8CO 


BOSTON 


IIAVB   YOU   TTRIRP    ITTy 

THE  COATES' 

Non-Gummable 

MUCILACE   BOTTLE 

is  coacedeil  by  evar>'ori4j  to  1}e  th«  cleanest  and  most  economical  on  the  market. 

Y011  only  nenl  to  be  aski^d  to  buy  the  first  bottle,  the  second  —  well,  you  -will  buy  it 
without  btiUig  ai^kecl. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  the  manufacturers  will,  upon  receipt  of  30  cents*. 
send  jou  prepaid*  a  4-o%,  size  brittle  filled  with  IMPERIAL  Mucilage. 


To  test  the  vaJue  of  tbi9  paper  a^  an  adTertUlng  medlom,  the  manufaoturers  will 
jrlTi»  V\i¥,¥.  tn  thri  ^rst  party  ordering  from  each  State  or  Teriltury  aS  oz.  sise  Coaies' 


Kon^GummabU  Ulae  Bottle. 

Mos^cX  'V'oi^l*  Ol*c!lei*  1^o«c!l< 


W.  p.  &  C.   p.  POTTER,  Mfrs.,     61  Slietucket  Street 

^  NORWICH,     -    -    CONN. 

Herndquartets  also  tor  Muellage  and  Olue  la  balk.     Write  tor  Pricea 


VALUABLE  |q||j 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR   I9U4 

PRAOTIOAL  AND  ARTISTIC  BASKETRY 

By  LAinu  BoLiua  TmsLBY 


jtr 


The  first  hook  published  on  Basketry,  desijrned  expressly  tor 
teachers  and  sobools.  Protnaely  illastrated  with  drawhigs  and  photo, 
graphs  of  Baskets.   Oloth,  ISmo.    Price,  ai.OO,  net;  pottage,  lOo. 

EDUCATION  THBOltOH  NATURE  STUDY 

By  JoHii  P.  Muiisox,  Pn  D. 
A  new  soientiflo  treatment  of  Nature  Study,  for  which  we  predict 
immediate  success.   $1.S6,  net:  postage,  lOo. 

ART  OF  CLASS  MANAGEMENT  AND 
DISCIPLINE    . 

By  J08BPH  S.  Tatlob,  PdJ). 
A  complete  and  raluable  work  treattng  in  detail  all  the  problems 
of  government  that  confront  ihe  teacher.   80c ,  net;  postage,  10c. 

HOW  TO  TEACH  NATURE  STUDY 

By  AMus  M  KELU>ao 
The  best  short  book  in  practical  Nature  Study.  Price,  25c.,  postpaid . 

S^OW  TO  TBACH  GBOORAPHY 

By  M.  Ida  Dean 
A  new  book  that  will  arouse  Interest  in  Qeography.    Prlee,  95c  , 
postpaid. 

KELLOGG'S  BLACKBOARD  DESIGNS 

OibtAlns  sixiy  esquUite  designs  drawn  by  Miss  Maboarkt  B. 
Webb.  Is  arranged  by  months  in  attractive  manner.  Price,  50c., 
postpaid. 

KELLOGG'S  HOW  TO  MAKE  CHARTS 

Tue  only  •  00k  u(  Its  kind,  containing  eziliclt  lustructlons  as  to 
'  '      \t  charts  at  sllsrht  exnense.   Embraces  chapters  on  Lan< 

,  ySo«,  postpaid 


ths  making  of  charts  at  slight  expense.   Embraces  chapters  on  Lan- 
guageTyumber,  History.  Manual  Training,  etc.  Price, r 


UP-TO-DATE 

ENTERTAINMENT  BOOKS 

FOR  SPECIAL  DAYS 


Kellogg' 8  How  to  Celebrat<j  Washington's  Birth 
day 

Kellogg's  Banner  Days  of  the  Republic     . 

Kellogg's  Flag  Day  in  the  School-Room 

Kellogg's  Lincoln  the  Patriot  .... 

Kellogg's  Authors*  Birthrlays,  No.  1     . 

Kellogg's  Authoi-s'  Birthdays,  No.  2 

Kellogg's  New  Patriotic  Exercise 

Kellogg's  Nature  Recitations    .... 

Kello^g's  Months  of  the  Year      ... 

Kellogg's  Special  Day  Exercises 

Kellogg's  New  Fancy  Drills  and  Marches 

Kellogg's  Reception  Day  Series  (Six  numbers 
$1.00  per  set),  each   •  . 


.25c 
.15c 
.15c 
.15c 
.25c 
.25c 
.15c 
.25c 
.15c 
.250 
.25c 

.20c 


SCHOOL-ROOM    PORTRAITS 

We  have  in  stock  a  few  portraits,  22x28  inches  (repro- 
ductions of  the  finest  crayon  portraits) ,  as  follows :  Bee- 
thoven, Handel,  Huydn,  Mozart,  Jas.  G.  Blaine,  Jas.  A. 
Garfield,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Jno.  Logan,  Gen,  J.  Mcpher- 
son, Wm.  T.  Sherman,  Wiufield  Scott,  and  Ptil.  H. 
Sheridan.  On  these  we  will  make  this  Special  Offer: 
If  ordered  before  March  Ist,  20c.  each;  or  in  lots  of 
three,  50&.  postage  prepaid. 

KELLOGG'S  TEACHERS'  CATALOG  describing  600 
books  on  Methods  of  Teaching,  School  Mana9em»'nt, 
Pedagogy  and  Supplementary  Reading;  and  KEL- 
LOGG'S NEW  ENTERTAINMENT  CATALOG,  Just 
ready,  listing  700  Best  Dialogs  and  Recitations,  Special 
Day  Books,  School  Plays,  etc.,  sent  upon  application. 


E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO..  ^Pu^iSiSSil^^  61  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York 
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SECOND    GRADE. 


Stories  of  the 

United  States. 

By  Anna  Chase  Davis. 

Large  type  edition.    lUustrated. 

Price,  Boards,  30  cents; 

Qoth,  40  cents. 

The  supply  ol  supplementary  reading 

for  a  gradt  or  two  in  advance  of  this 

has  been  abandant    But  Miss  Davis  is 

ene  of  the  few  who  have  succeeded  in 

writing    t9    the    children     interesting 


AMNA  CHAM  DAVIS 


Chas.  W.  Dkank,  Supt.  Schoois,  Bridgeport,  C  nn. 


Stories  of  the  Red  Children. 

By  Dorothy  Brooks.    Large  type.     lUustrated. 

Price,  Boards,  30  cents;  Qoth,  40  cents. 

It  is  both  natural  and  fitting  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  America  should 
be  interested  and  familiar  with  the  legends  that  have  woven  so  much 
of  poetry  and  romance  about  the  life  of  the  Red  men.  And  when  these 
fiuidful  tales  are  presented  as  a  part  of  the  life  history  of  the  little  Red 
duldren  they  touch  the  kindred  love  of  the  marvelous  in  the  civilized 
diildren  of  to-day  with  a  peculiar  closeness.  All  barriers  of  race  and 
oentories  of  time  fade  away  and  the  red  and  white  children  clasp  hands 
hi  joy  and  delight  in  their  mutual  love  of  Nature's  wonder-tales.  The 
•athor't  well-known  charm  in  story- telling  has  never  shown  better  than 
in  this  little  book.  The  style  is  smooth,  flowing  and  beautiful.  Wind, 
itars»  rmin«  snow,  rainbows  and  the  whole  phenomena  of  nature  are 
woTCB  into  channing  stories  which  will  feed  the  imagination  without 
injuring  the  children.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  twenty-three  striking 
pictures  vivid  with  Indian  life  and  activities.  ^ 


Stories  of 

Great  Men. 

Illustrated.     Price,  Boards,  30  cents; 
Cloth,  40  cents. 

Interesting  stories  of  the  lives  of  Colum- 
bus—Washington — William  Pcnn  —  Gen. 
Putnam  —  and  Benjamin  Franklin. 


Stories  of  Our  Authors. 

Illustrated.     Price,  Boards,  30  cents;  Cloth,  40  cents. 


Stories  of  the  lives  of  Holmes  —  Long- 
fellow —  Hawthorne  —  Bryant  —  Lowell  — 
Alcott. 

Everyone  knows  how  much  of  interest  to 
children  there  is  in  the  childhood  of  these 
men.  These  anecdotes  have  been  woven  to- 
gether and  written  in  simple,  disconnected 
sentences  adapted  to  the  last  term  of  the  sec- 
ond /ear  grade  or  to  the  third  year  grade. 

THIRD   GRADE. 


Stories  of 
Great    Inventors. 

Illustrated. 

Price,  Boards,  30  cents; 

Cloth,  40  cents. 

Fulton  —  Cooper  —  Whitney  — 
Morse  —  Edison  —  with  graphic 
itories  of  their  wonderful  diacov- 
eries  and  inventions. 


*^5T0RIB5 


InVbntof^c 


6oU(aiioiIaL 

pu»<i8HiHa  (o. 


Stories  of 
American 
Pioneers. 

Illustrated. 

Price,  Boards,  30  cents. 

Qoth,  40  cents. 

Daniel  Boone  —  Lewis  and  Clark 
—  Fremont  —  Kit  Carson. 


STORIES 
OF 

1  .colonial, 
[children 


Stories  of 
Colonial  Children 

Price,  Boards,  40  cents; 
Qoth,  60  cents. 

Every  story  has  a  child  for  its  hero; 
It  is  the  }hiUPs  part  in  the  wars  and 
Indian  troubles  that  is  portrayed;  it 
is  the  ckiidren  in  the  churches  that 
are  described;  the  children  at  the 
first  Thanksgiving;  the  children  in 
the  quaint  costumes  and  customs  of 
the  colonial  times. 


•8  FHth  Av^niM. 
NBW  YORK. 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY. 
50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 


378  Wabash  Avmu«. 
CHIOAOO. 
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NEWEST  AND  BEST 


Smythe's  Reynard  the  Fox  .        .  |0.30 

MacClintock's  The  Philippines     .  .40 

Qibbs*s  Natural  Number  Primer    .  .25 

Baldwin  Speller     .                       .  .20 
/Barnes's  New  Elementary  History 

ofthe  United  States          .        .  .(50 

New  School  History  of  the  United 

States 1.00 

Hall's  Homeric  Stories    ...  .40 
Harmonic  Series  —  Natural 'Music 

Course 

Milne's  Primary  Arithmetic   .        .  .25 

Roddy's  Elementary  Geography     •  .50 

Complete  Geography   .        .        .1.00 
Steps  in  English : 

Bookl.,  $0.40;  Book  II.      .        .  .60 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York        GInclanati        Ghicasro        Boston 


mBRAINWOflKBtS 


HORSFORD'S 
ACID    PHOSPHATE 

Teach  era,  Stodents,  Clergvroen,  AccoyntanU  and 
persons  of  jnlensc  uieutal  concentraLion,  cria 
stfengthen  thtir  whole  ?i,  stem  and  increase  thtir 
capacity  for  mental  anci  nhysicd  labor  by  ihe 

use  of  KorsforcS's  Acid  Phospliat«, 

It  rests  and  strengtlicns  the  tired  brain, 
diipeU  oers-Qias  headache  an4  indaces  restful 
sleep  and  n  good  appetite- 


^^. 


If  yoiirdnigi^ii  can'l  supply  yau  * 
ijvpnid,  on    rctuipt  of  aj   LxnXa* 
^  OKK.^}  t'tovkkiu**  R.I. 


cTfil  *L'n£|jnmn  bottle,  I 


'*The  Proper  Way  to  Lean 
How  to  Draw  is  to  Draw." 


Children  delight  in  Augsburg^s  Drawing  becaiise 
it  contains  so  much  of  the  elements  dear  to  childhood 
—  life  and  action. 

The  Pupils'  Practice  BqoI(s 

In  Augsburg's  Drawing 

double  the  efficiency  of  the  Drawing  Lesson  by  Saving 
Time 

W    PREPARATION 

IN    PASSING   MATERIAL. 

IN  ARRANQINQ   MODELS 

Pupils  are  shown  exactly  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 
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Service 


Since  the  words,  *'  He  that  is  greatest  among  yoir 
let  him  be  your  servant,"  came  down  to  us  through 
the  ages,  the  test  of  highest  loyalty  has  ever  been  the 
act  of  loving  service.  Words  are  cheap,  and  declara- 
tions easy,  but  it  is  only  when  assertion  is  proved  by 
willing  service  that  it  has  worth  or  meaning.^  The 
loud-voiced  patriot  who  says  or  sings  his  love  of  coin- 
try  when  the  flag  flies  unchallenged  may  be  found  a 
craven  when  danger  threatens  it.  The  beautiful 
ceremony  of  *' Saluting  the  Flaig'*  in  our  schools 
thrills  every  boy  and  girl  with  brave  sentiment,  but  the 
teacher's  duty  is  only  half  done  unless  this  outward  rite 
of  loyalty  is  followed,  at  the  proper  time,  by  the 
practical  lesson  that  love  is  best  shown  by  deeds  of 
service.  Does  service  to  country  mean  the  gun  and 
the  uniform?  Only  in  the  exlremest  hour;  but  the 
willing  helpfulness  of  the  cup  of  cold  water  to  **  the 
least  of  these*'  weak-willed,  needy  ones  who  are 
brothers  and  sisters  by  citizenship  and  common  weal, 
is  serving  country  as  much  as  he  who  goes  forth 
to  war  in  gay  trappings.  Anything  which  makes  for 
the  benefit  of  country,  whether  it  be  to  cultivate  the 
soil,  build  tasteful  homes  for  the  untasteful  homeless, 
to  create  a  public  spirit  for  the  highest  and  best,  to 
raise  the  standard  of  song,  literature,  music,  and  art,  is 
working  for  country  as  much  as  the  statesman  in 
Congress,  or  the  President  at  the  White  House. 

How  can  primary  teachers  make  this  plain  to  little 
children  who  associate  patriotism  with  noise,  fire- 
crackers, parade,  and  fighting?  No  one  can  tell  how 
as  well  as  the  teacher  herself  who  has  the  ear  and 
confidence  of  her  little  ones.  The  pupils  in  geog- 
raphy who  never  dream  that  the  capes  and  peninsyfas 
they  think  of  as  far,  far  away  may  be  seen  after  every 
shower  in  their  own  yard,  are  no  more  mistaken  than 
the  children  in  our  public  schools  who  never  know 
that  the  next  hour,  the  next  recess,  will  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  bravely  upholding  the  right  at  the  cost  of 
self — the  quality  that  makes  the  brave  soldier  and 
noble  patriot.  * 

If  we  could  teach  our  children  to  understand  that 
the  America  of  the  future  will  be  just  what  the  little 
boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  to-day  will  make  it — for 
America  is  not  finished —  and  that  every  time  they 
strive  themselves,  and  help  others  to  strive,  to  grow  up 
to  be  the  model  citizens  of  this  republic,  they  are 
working  for  their  country  in  the  noblest  way,  what 
new  meaning  the  word  patriotism  would  take  on  in 
their  childish  hearts !  What  qualities  make  up  the 
ideal  citizen  in  this  greaf^ republic?  Could  there  be  a 
better  way  to  teach  true  patriotism  than  to  lead  our 
children  to  answer  this  question?  The  obligation  to 
live  up  to  the  professions  of  a  republic  is  not  too  old 
or  too  difficult  a  lesson,  to  teach  the  youngest  chil- 
dren.    But  no  diplomat,  managing  the  critical  point 
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in, his  country's  welfare,  needs  more  tact  or  delicacy, 
or  knowledge  of  human  nature,  than  does  that  teacher 
who  is  impressing  this  meaning  of  patriotic  service. 
One  word,  more  or  less,  may  mean  so  much.  The 
choosing  of  the  favorable  hour -^  some  morning  talk, 
perhaps,  when  the  child  heart  is  kindly  and  the  dis- 
tance between  heart  and  heart  perceptibly  lessened, 
will  **  set  *'  the  life-lesson.  To  rouse  a  righteous  am- 
bition in  our  children  to  be  just  such  children  as 
America  will  be  proud  of  now,  and  can  rely  upon  in 
the  uncertain  future,  when  big-souled,  piatriotic  men 
and  women  will  be  needed,  is  surely  a  vital  part  of  the 
training  of  American  children. 


The  Expression  of  Rhythm 

LuciNE  Finch,  Chicago  University 

FROM  early  infancy  the  instinct  for  rhythm  shows 
itself  in  the  baby's  delight  in  any  repetilional  move- 
ment. The  influence  of  any  rhythmic  action  upon 
him,  as  the  quiet  and  evenly  recurring  pat,  pat  of 
the  mother's  hand,  the  influence  of  song,  lullabies,  quiet 
rocking,  all  go  to  show  that  this  great  force,  to  which  he  so 
readily  responds,  is  a  part  of  hira. 

Looking^  out  farther,  to  the  racial  instincts,  we  find  the 
manifestation  of  rhythm  of  all  kinds :  In  the  dances,  games 
and  songs  of  savage  tribes  where  the  rhythmic  repetition  of 
simple  elements  shows  the  natural  form  of  expression,  and 
in  the  more  abstract  representation,  there  is  the  same  per- 
sistent recurrence  of  simple  elements  seen  in  Aztec  and 
other  Indian  designs. 

Granting  these  premises:  that  rhythmic  expression  is 
spontaneous,  inherent  and  instinctive,  in  the  whole  universe 
of  nature  and  humanity,  and  that  the  child  manifests  in 
'early  infancy  and  all  through  his  childhood  the  fact  that  it 
is  fundamental  in  his  being,  how  can  we  use  it,  guiding  this 
inner  impulse,  to  his  best  advantage? 

In  the  school  rhythm  consists  of  the  child's  expression  in 
marches,  skips,  rhythmic  games,  and  interpretation  of  music 
in  characteristic  movements. 

We  shall  consider  rhythm  as  a  form  of  expression,  just 
as  reading  is,  or  pointing ;  and  since  from  our  point  of  view, 
we  give  the  child  a  chance  to  express  himself  along  as  many 
avenues  as  possible,  this  work  which  interests  him  so 
strongly  must  be  of  immediate  and  intrinsic  value. 

Thinking  of  rhythm  as  a  form  of  expression,  we  may  for 
convenience  note  the  several  sides  of  child-life  to  which  it 
appeals:  (i)  The  physical,  (2)  the  mental,  (3)  the  social 
or  moral,  and  (4)  the  aesthetic,  or  beauty- loving  phase  of 
childhood.  , 

Under  the  physical  development  there  are  the  essentials 
of  relaxation,  co-ordination  of  muscles,  development  of 
larger  muscles,  and  development  of  certain  otherwise  little 
used  organs.  Then,  there  is  the  general  sense  training,  the 
skill  of  eye  and  ear  in  the  use  of  particular  muscles,  which 
are  rCtjuired  in  interpretation.  For  example,  when  the 
music  suggests  the  rhythm  for  the  high  stepping  of  a  horse, 
immediately  there  is  the  corresponding  interpretation, 
through  the  ear  first,  and  then  passed  over  into  the  motor 
for  expression.  The  process  might  be  stated  in  this  way  : 
(i)  The  hearing  (physical);  (2)  the  interpretotion 
(mental) ;  (3)  adjustment  of  necessary  muscles  (co-ordina- 
tion of  physical  and  mental). 

Habits  of  grace,  poise,  and  power  over  the  body  are 
established.  Litde  children  are  naturally  free  and  graceful, 
but  as  they  grow  older,  they  become  more  or  less  awkward 
and  self-conscious.  Rhythm  work  tends  to  minimize  this 
later  awkward  stage,  and  to  make  the  early  natural  grace  and 
freedom  a  physical  habit. 

On  the  mental  side  there  is  the  establishment  of  certain 
mind  processes.  The  most  important  of  these,  since  it  is 
an  essential  for  all  normal  growth,  is  lack  of  self-conscious- 
ness.    This  attitude,  natural  for  the  child,  is  further  de- 


veloped by  his  conscious  activity,  by  his  doings  representing, 
expressing  something  that  is  interesting  to  him,  and  with 
which  he  is  familiar. 

Hardly  less  important  than  this,  is  the  child's  absorption 
through  interest,  which  develops  his  power  to  concentrate. 
He  grows  into  the  ''listening  attitiide,"  which  will  mean 
much  to  him  all  through  life. 

His  powers  of  imaging  are  strengthened  since  he  must 
recall  the  image  of  what  he  is  to  represent  before  he  tries  to 
interpret  the  musical  rhythm. 

In  order  to  do  really  good  rhythm  work,  a  well- toned 
softened  piano  is  necessary,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  do  any- 
thing without  it ;  but  if  we  may  not  have  this,  and  few  of 
us  may,  there  are  some  things  that  can  be  done  without  one. 

When  our  children  grow  tired,  r^-cheeked,  and  restless, 
a  place  comes  for  rhythm  which  appeals  strongly  to  the 
children.  A  brisk  march  which  has  in  it  the  combination 
of  several  activities  (slow,  fast,  running),  or  a  rhythmic 
game  in  which  some  take  part  and  the  others  sing;  or  a 
lively  skip  with  song,  clapping  and  the  trianglb  for  music— 
any  of  these  are  helpful  for  the  room  without  a  piano. 

In  the  marching,  let  us  not  have  the  children  ramble.  1 
have  seen  a  whole  room  go  to  pieces  because  of  aimless 
wandering,  where  the  children  were  not  occupied,  and  need- 
ing and  desiring  activity,  took  this  time  to  be  unruly. 
There  should  be  seme  purpose  to  a  march,* and  enough  life 
in  it  to  give  the  child's  activity  a  chance  to  assert  itself. 

The  triangle,  if  well  used,  is  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the 
rhythm  work.  If  we  get  one,  let  us  select  it  with  reference 
to  its  softly  ringing  tone,  and  use  it  so  as  to  produce  this 
kind  of  tone,  instead  of  the  quick,  harsh  one,  which  is  jar- 
ring.    A  tone  jar  of  this  sort  is  nervously  racking. 

Rhythm  may  be  used  with  clapping,  soft  but  vigorous: 
tapping  on  desk;  swinging  arms  and  feet  to  counts; 
rhythmic  and  repetitional  jumping. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  think  a  little  about  the  way  a 
rhythm  is  developed  and  of  how  the  child  interprets  it. 
When  the  children  come  Into  the  kindergarten,  at  first  they 
skip  rather  aimlessly,  with  little  apparent  consciousness  of 
the  music ;  sometimes,  especially  the  younger  ones,  skipping 
only  on  one  foot,  which  is  purely  a  lack  of  co-ordination  of 
muscles.  We  allow  this  aimless  skipping  to  go  on  as  long  as 
we  think  best,  judging  by  the  individual  child's  attitude. 
The  point  is  to  have  him  spontaneously  responsive  and  free 
from  self-consciousness.  Haying  gained  this,  we  may  pro- 
ceed, sure  of  a  natural  and  firm  ground  work.  In  order  to 
encourage  this  attitude,  several  children  are  called  in  at  the 
same  time,  at  first.  The  rest  are  asked  to  clap,  or  count,  or 
sing  for  them,  thus  giving  each  one  something  definite  to  do, 
which  takes  the  attention  away  from  himself  to  the  activity. 
That  a  child  should  become  afraid  and  self-conscious  is  the 
last  thing  to  be  desired,  and  this  musi  be  done  away  with 
before  we  can  hope  to  proceed. 

Then  again,  never  ask  a  child  to  represent  beyond  his 
powers ;  just  let  him  do  his  own  little  poor  way,  until  you 
have  gained  his  confidence  and  he  has  found  out  that  be 
can  do  all  that  is  asked  of  him,  until  he  is  free  and  at  home 
in  his  spontaneous  attitude.  Never  call  attention  to  kim 
or  to  his  representation,  but  to  the  image,  from  which  he  is 
working  in  the  interpretation  of  a  characteristic  rhythm. 
To  illustrate ;  if  a  child  is  representing  a  bird  to  stow,  quiet 
waltz  movement  and  makes  a  great  deal  of  noise,  instead  of 
saying, "  You  are  noisy,"  call  his  attention  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  bird's  small,  soft  feet,  the  height  above  ground  when 
flying.  If,  in  skipping  he  is  hopelessly  out  of  rhythm,  and 
the  piaho  is  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help,  let  him  stop  and 
start  again,  with  the  music,  the  musician  following  his 
rhythm,  slow  or  fast,  as  it  may  be. 

After  we  have  established  this  f):ee  attitude  and  the  piano 
has  been  merely  the  follower  of  the  children,  as  a 
farther  step  the  teacher  may  say,  «*The  piano  is  going  to 
play  something  new,  listen  and  think  what  it  says  to  do," 
using  a  very  simple,  definite  rhythm,  like  "  heel,  toe ;  run, 
run,  run."  Ask  the  children  to  clap  it,  count  it,  i,  2—1, 
2,  3,  until  they  feel  the  swing  of  it,  and  then  choose  several 
to  try  to  skip  it.  Most  of  the  children  will  recognize  that  it 
is  something  they  have  oevei-heard.^lso.  that  .It,  is  .different 
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and  calls  for  different  representation.  They  may  not  skip 
heel,  toe;  run,  run,  run ;  but  they  witi  get  some  i,  2 — i,  2, 
3,  rhythm  to  it. 

If  your  children  are  spontaneous  and  free  in  attitude,  all 
will  make  some  effort,  and  will  want  to,  the  others  absorbed 
in  watching  so  silently  that  you  may  hear  the  proverbial  pin 
drop. 

The  little  ones  make  little  progress,  save  to  gain  the  great 
point  of  freedom  from  self-consciousness ;  but  through  con- 
stant representation,  and  imitation  of  the  older  ones,  the 
rhythm  within  the  child  becomes  harmonized  with  the  ex- 
ternal rhythm  of  the  piano,  and  he  has  mastered  the  skip. 
It  is  not  a  small  thing,  when  a  little  child  is  able  to  adapt 
his  whole  body  to  an  external  condition,  even  to  such  a 
simple  thing  as  a  delightful  rhythm. 

The  simple  rhythmic  ring  games  are  very  good  initial 
things.  They  heip  the  children  to  become  acquainted  and 
all  may  uke  part  in  them. 

In  selecting  the  music,  if  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
a  piano  (and  the  time  is  coming^  when  every  first  grade 
will  have  one)  be  sure  to  differentiate  between  simple 
rhythmic  things  and  trash,  cake  walks,  etc.,  which  certainly 
arouse  all  the  license  of  rhythm  within  one.  These  things 
need  not  be  used,  since  there  is  so  much  good  music.  Miss 
Clara  Louise  Anderson  has  two  books  of  "Characteristic 
Rhythms  for  Children,''  I  and  II.,  which  are  very  good  and 
can  be  obtained  at  any  music  house  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Scammel  of  Chicago  also  has  a  book  of"  Musical  Rhythms," 
ind  there  are  many  others. 


The  Teacher  as  Patriot 

.  •  .  The  modem  teacher  has  a  greater  and  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  details,  but.  it  is  more  difficult  to 
grasp  the  large  and  vital  principles.  Yet,  after  all,  the 
essential  thing  is  to  stir  the  young  heart  by  the  power  of  a 
great  national  tradition.  It  is  vain  to  fill  the  pupiPs  memory 
with  dates  and  events,  if  they  all  belong  to  a  dead  past.  Is 
he  made  to  feel  that  Washington  and  Lincoln  began  a  work 
which  is  yet  unfinished,  and  which  will  fail  unless  he  and 
those  of  his  generation  are  ready  to  sacrifice  something  for 
it? 

The  teacher  must  be  able  to  conceive  of  the  Nation,  as 
Milton  did  of  a  huge  person,  "  the  growth  and  stature  of  an 
honest  man.''  All  the  events  of  our  history  have  their 
significance  in  proportion  as  they  contribute  to  this  growth. 
The  struggle  of  Englishmen  for  constitutional  freedom  V  the 
resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the  king;  the  coming 
of  the  little  band  of  persecuted  men  and  women  to  America ; 
the  establishment  of  local  self-government ;  the  long  war  for 
independence ;  the  experiments  in  the  making  of  a  consti- 
tution ;  the  subduing  of  the  wilderness  to  man's  uses ;  the 
aroused  conscience  of  the  people  over  slavery ;  the  convul- 
sions that  followed,  and  the  battle  for  the  Union  —  all  these 
things  have  in  themselves  such  an  epic  quality  that  they 
need  no  moralizing  in  order  to  produce  their  effects  on 
character. 

They  need  only  to  be  told  in  their  simplicity  and  truth, 
as  a  Hebrew  might  tell  the  story  of  Israel,  or  a  Roman 
citizen  the  story  of  the  great  days  of  the  Republic.  The 
essential  thing  is  that  it  should  be  told  as  a  great  tradition 
—  something  handed  down. 

This  is  our  country,  these  are  our  institutfons.  Washing- 
ton stnd  Lincoln  only  began  a  work  which  we  are  to  carry 
on.  We  begin  where  they  left  off.  In  order  to  do  our  part 
well,  we  must  know  something  of  what  they  did,  and  why 
they  did  it.  We  must  understand  their  general  plan  and 
catch  something  of  their  spirit. 

It  is  not  tb^  business  of  the  teacher  to  discuss  the  party 
issues  of  the  present, J^ut  he  can  make  the  pupil  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  greatest  achievements,  and  with  some  of 
the  noblest  characters  of  the  past.  There  they  stand,  the 
men  whom  the  generations  agree  to  honor  ! 

Not  one  of  them  was  willing  to  sell  his  personal  honor  for 
gold  !     Not  one  of  them  yielded  to  a  threat !     They  were 


the  men  who  stood  firm  when  others  fled,  who  thought  of 
the  public  welfare  instead  of  their  private  gain.  And  these 
were  the  true  Americans,  our  great  men  ! 

Can  we  make  sure  that  every  year  an  army  of  young 
people  not  only  enthusiastic  over  the  achievements  of  their 
country,  but  committed  to  its  ideals  go  out  from  our  public 
schools?  —  S.  M,  Crothers  in  Popular  Educator 


The  Year's  Second  Child 
On  a  cold  dark  night,  not  long  ago. 
Came  a  little  friend  all  clad  in  snow; 
Small  was  he  as  he  hurried  along, 
Singing  to  himself  this  funny  little  song : 
*  Ho  !  Ho  !  Ho  !  does  every  one  know? 
I  am  little  February  from  the  land  of  snow." 

— AnnU  McMulUn  in  Child- Garden 


No  Month  a  Prouder  Day 

Yet  baa  no  month  a  prouder  day, 

.Not  even  when  the  summer  broods 
O'er  meadows  In  their  first  array,    . 
Or  autumn  tints  the  glowing  woods. 

For  this  chill  season  now  again 
Brings,  in  its  annual  rounds  tbe  mom 

When,  areatest  of  the  sons  of  men 
Our  glorious  Wasbington  was  born. 

^William  CuUen  Bryant 


Teaching  Arithmetic  in  Ten 
Cities     VI 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Alice  Reilly,  Memphis 

IN  our  schools  each  primary  teacher  is  permitted  to  use 
those  methods  with  which  she  is  most  successful,  her 
individuality  entering  very  largely  into  her  teaching. 
Although  ml  the  schools  are  required  to  teach  essentially 
the  same  thing,  there  is  great  diversity  of  method,  especially 
in  the  first  grade. 

In  the  following  outline  I  confine  myself  entirely  to  the 
methods  employed  in  our  building. 

While,  as  every  primary  teacher  knows,  most  children, 
when  they  enter  school,  already  have  quite  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  numbers  one,  two,  and  three,  and  in  some  cases 
recognize  even  larger  groups,  very  few  of  them  know  the 
symbols  for  these  numbers,  or  how  to  go  about  making  them. 
For  this  reason  we  make  one  our  first  step  in  number,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  known  to  the  unknown  by  easy  stages 
according  to  the  Grube  system. 

Our  aim  in  teaching  primary  arithmetic  is  to  give  our 
pupils  a  thorough  knowledge  of  numbers  together  with  their 
relation  to  each  other,  and  to  familiarize  them  with  the  vari- 
ous processes  in  their  use. 

The  child's  idea  of  number  is  gained  through  seeing  it 
represented  by  familiar  objects.  These  appeal  to  the  senses 
and  imagination,  creating  an  interest  which  would  be  lack- 
ing without  them,  for,  in  the  beginning,  abstract  number 
means  absolutely  nothing  to  him. 

He  perceives  that,  in  common  with  those  around  him,  he 
possesses  two  hands,  two  eyes,  two  ears,  etc.,  and  gradually 
conceives  the  idea  that  two  does^no^  Jgi|if^^a^^t)y>£^* 
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rather,  a  definite  quantity.  Eventually,  he  learns  to  abstract 
the  number  from  the  objects  representing  it,  and  to  think 
the  jjure  or  abstract  numbtr  which  passes  into  the  store- 
house of  his  memoty  where  it  is  kept  for  future  use. 

Ill  the  Grube  method,  uhich  we  use,  the  four  fundamental 
rules  are  taught  from  the  beginning.  Each  number  is  taken 
in  its  turn  and  associated  with  objects  until  all  the  number 
facts  relatirg  to  it  have  been  discovered,  written,  and 
memorized  by  the  pupils.  This  exhaustive  study  of  each 
number  in  turn  g.ves  them  a  complete  and  permanent 
knowledge  of  its  "contents*'  before  proceeding  to  the  next 
higher. 

Tat  Oder  of  procedure  is  necessarily  from  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex.  As  laige  numbers  are  composed  of 
smaller  ones,  the  pupil  must  have  a  i^horough  knowledge  of 
the  latter  before  he  can  comprehend  the  former. 

A  sufficient  vaiiety  of  objects  is  used  to  prevent  the 
association  of  numbers  nith  any  particular  one  of  them,  but 
the  interest  of  the  pupil  should  be  centered,  not  upon  the 
objects  representing  any  given  number,  but  upon  the 
number  itself. 

We  "  make  haste  slowly,*'  being  careful  not  to  hurry  to  a 
higher  step  before  the  class  in  general  have  mastered  the 
preceding  one.  Still,  we  try  to  avoid  proceeding  so  slowly 
as  to  de  troy  the  interest  of  the  cla^s. 

Before  leaving  a  number,  the  pupil  should  be  able  to 
recognize  it  as  a  whole  and  to  express  it  in  figures ;  to  com- 
pare It  with  numbers  already  learned ;  to  combine  all  pos- 
sible numbers  to  nwike  it,  or,  as  we  ^ay,  "  build  it " ;  to 
separate  it  into  its  fractional  parts,  and  to  make  and  solve 
simple  problems,  applying  knowledge  previously  gained. 
For  instance         =  6,  or  six,  or  VI. 


Companng  or  measuring  with  one  we  obtain 

1  +  1   +   1   +   ^+1   +   1   =  6 
6X1   =  6 
1X6  =  6 

6  —  I.  —  I  —  I  —  I  —  1  =  I 
6-^1  =  6 
I  =:  i  of  6 


Measuring  with  two 

2+2+2   =   6^ 
3X2  =   6 

6  —  2  —  2  -=  2 
6-^2  =  3 
2  =  i  of  6 


Thus,  measuring  with  each  number  through  five,  we 
obtain  all  the  combinations  possible.    Thisn  we  build  up,  as 

1+5  =  6 

2  +  4=6 

3  +  3  =  6 
4+2  =  6 
5  +  1  =  6 

2  +  2  +  2  =  6  (three  like  numoers) 

3  +  2  +  I  =:  6  (three  unlike  numbers) 

Many  tables  are  given  embracing  addit^n,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  and  fractions  followed  by  such  ques- 
tions as  "  How  many  more  than  one  is  six  ?  How  many 
ones  make  six?  What  number  is  three  less  than  six?  How 
many  threes  in  six?  How  many  twos  in  six?  Six  is  two 
more  than  what  number?  Two  is  what  part  of  six?"  Then 
comes  the  practical  application  of  the  above  in  simple 
problems  taken  fiom  everyday  life. 

In  the  development  of  each  number,  the  oral  work  is 
closely  followed  by  the  written,  much  and  varied  practice  in 
the  la  ter  jiffording  a  good  test  of  the  knowledge  gained. 

The  use  of  objects  is  discontinued  as  soon  as  pupils, 
through  practice  in  grouping,  combining,  separating,  and 
subtracting  objects  in  sight,  acquire  the  skill  to  combine  and 
separate  the  numbers  representing  those  objects  when  they 
are  not  in  sight.  However,  the  objects  are  brought  into 
requisition  whenever  it  is  necessaiy  to  correct  a  wrong 
impression  and  secure  accuracy. 

Each  of  our  primary  desks  is  provided  with  a  wire  across 
its  front,  containing  at  least  twelve  beads  which  often  prove 
quite  helpful.  To  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions involved  in  any  given  problem,  he  is  often  required  to 
place  its  illustration  and  the  abstiact  equation  upon  the 
board,  slate,  or  paper,  as  : 

"What  will  3  oranges  cost  at  2  cents  each? **  is  illustrated 
by  three  circles  with  tiny  circles  for  cents  placed  above 


them,  and  the  equation,  3X2  =  6  (read,  three  twos  arc 
six),  written. 

Again,  the  pupil  is  given  the  incomplete  equation  and 
required  to  build  the  problem  and  give  its  solution. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  manner  of  expression  in 
answering  questions  both  oral  and  written,  the  complete 
statement  being  required  always,  the  pupu  taking  from  the 
question  such  expressions  as  are  needed  for  a  complete 
statement  of  the  result,  as :  j 

"  What^  will  §  of  a  yard  of  calico  cost  at  9  cents  a  yard?" 
is  answered  :  "  Two-thirds  of  a  yard  of  calico  at  9  cents  a 
yard  will  cost  6  cents."    Or, 

"At  3  for  a  cent,  what  will  a  dozen  apples  cost?  **  "At  3 
for  a  cent,  a  dozen  apples  will  cost  4  cents:" 

Some  primary  teachers  do  not  use  the  question  form  at 
all  in  the>vritten  work.  Instead,  they  use  the  statement, 
leaving  a  blank  to  be  filled  in  by  the  pupil,  as,  for  instance : 

"When  cheese  sells  for  12  cents  a  pound,  J  of  a  pound 
will  cost  —  cents."  This  the  pupil  simply  copies,  filling  in 
the  blank  and  giving  no  thought  whatever  to  the  language 
used.  If  "When  cheese  sells  for  12  cents  a  pound,  wA<i/ 
will  \  of  a  pound  cost  f '*  be  placed  upon  the  board  for  solu- 
tion, such  a  pupil  will  invariably  copy  the  question,  place  9 
after  the  question-mark,  and  feel  that  he  has  done  all  that  is 
necessary. 

As  language  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  arithmetic,  we 
prefer  the  question  form,  and  insist  upon  the  full  statement 
in  answer  to  it. 

As  constant  presentation,  application,  and  diversity  of 
expression  are  needed  to  fix  number  facts  on  the  minds  of 
pupils,  it  is  often  necessary  to  "rack  one's  brain"  in  order  to 
invent  new  and  attractive  devices  with  which  to  create  and 
sustain  the  interest  of  the  class.  Drawing  from  the  kinder- 
garten the  idea  of  well  directed  play,  we  are  able  to  make 
much  of  our  in^tiuction  very  delightful  for  the  children. 

They  enjoy  what  we  call  "  having  a  party."  Each  is  given 
an  apple,  orange,  cake,  or  stick  of  candy,  to  divide  into  parts. 
After  the  term  "  equal "  has  been  given  and  explained,  the 
pupils, learn  that  one  of  the  equal  parts  is  called  "one-half," 
"one- third,"  "one-fourth,"  etc.,  according  to  the  number  of 
equal  parts  into  which  the  whole  thing  is  divided,  or  cut,  and 
that,  to  have  the  whole  once  more,  we  must  have  the  two 
halves,  three  thirds,  four  fourths,  etc.,  into  which  the  whole 
thing  was  cut.  Halves,  fourths,  thirds,  sixths,  etc.,  arc  com- 
pared as  to  size,  and  the  pupils  find  little  difficulty  in  decid- 
ing which  parts  they  prefer  (for  they  are  allowed  to  eat  the 
fruit,  cake,  etc.,  at  the  end  of  the  lesson). 

They  fold  and  cut  disks  of  colored  paper  representing 
pies,  cakes,  etc  ,  into  halves,  thirds,  and  fourths,  compare 
the  parts  and  combine  into  the  whole.  ITiey  learn  to  take 
halves,  quarters,  etc.,  from  the  whole,  quarters  from  halves, 
etc.,  unite  quarters  to  make  halves,  and  so  on,  adding  and 
subtracting  fractional  parts  until  they  appear  as  real  to  them 
as  the  pies,  cakes,  etc.,  of  which  they  are  parts.  They  also 
divide  numbers  into  halves,  thirds,  and  fourths,  separating 
the  beads  upon  their  desks,  or  numeral  frame,  into  the 
necessary  groups,  until  the  results  are  firmly  fi;ied  in  their 
minds. 

Such  problems  as  the  following  stimulate  thought : 

John  put  ^  dozen  sticks  in  one  pile,  \  dozen  in  another, 
and  \  dozen  in  another.  How  many  sticks  did  he  put  in  the 
three  piles? 

Minnie  and  Tom  had  just  divided  an  orange  between 
them  when  Alic/e  came  in.  Tom  gave  Alice  half  of  his  piece. 
What  part  of  the  orange  did  each  child  have? 

If  I  divide  3  apples  among  9  boys,  what  part  of  an  apple 
will  each  receive  ? 

How  many  dollars  must  I  change  to  get  12  quarters? 

A  large  dial  with  movable  hands  is  i^sed  for  teaching 
Roman  numerals.  When  shown  that  I  stands  for  one,  V  for 
five,  and  X  for  ten,  pupils  take  pleasure  in  budding  the  other 
numerals,  and  delight  in  showing  where  the  hands  shouW 
be  at  nine  o'clock,  eleven  o'clock,  etc. 

The  pint,  quart,  and  gallon  measures  are  shown,  and  the 
name  of  each  given,  after  which  the  pupils  handle  the 
measures  and,  using  water  for  measuring,  discover  for  them- 
selves that  there  are  two  pints  in  a^Q^^  Tl^ii^y^VV^*  ''^ 
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a  gallon ;  that  a  piiit  measure  can  be  filled  twice  from  a 
quart  measure,  or  eight  times  from  a  gallon  measure,  the 
quart  measure  being  filled  four  times  from  the  gallon;  that 
one  pint  is  ^  of  a  quart,  while  one  quart  is  }  of  a  gallon,  two 
quarts  |  or  }  of  it,  and  three  quarts  |  of  it. 

When  these  facts  have  been  mastered,  problems  applying 
them  are  given.  v 

We  sometimes  play  "  store,'*  letting  pupils  take  turns  at 
being  store-keeper  and  customer,  buying  and  selling  oil, 
vinegar,  molasses,  cider,  apples,  peaches,  etc.  A  variation 
of  this  is  the  game  of  "  Milkman,'*  in  which  the  desired 
quantity  of  milk  is  given  in  exchange  for  pint  or  quart 
tickets,  or  toy  money. 

The  relation  of  inches,  feet,  and  yard  to  each  other  is  also 
learned  by  actual  measurement.  Things  in  and  about  the 
school-room  are  measured  —  the  length  and  width  of  halls, 
steps,  benches,  tables,  desks,  slates,  etc.,  also  the  height  of 
pupils,  blackboards,  wainscot,  fences,  etc.,  furnishing  many 
exercises  in  measuring. 

Very  often  one  pupil  measures  a  certain  distance  with  a 
yardstick,  giving  the  results  in  yards  and  also  in  feet.  An- 
other tests  its  accuracy,  using  the  foot  ruje.  In  the  same 
way  a  measurement  in  feet  is  converted  into  yards,  and 
inches  into  feet. 

Having  acquired  the  knowledge  that  there  are  twelve 
inches  in  a  foot  and  three  feet  in  a  yard,  he  readily  sees  that 
if  his  yard-stick  be  cut  into  pieces,  each  a  foot  long,  one  foot 
will  be  ^  of  the  yard,  and  two  feet  f  of  it ;  that  six  inches 
are  ^  of  a  foot,  four  inches  J  of  it,  and  three  inches  }  of  it. 

The  number  of  days,  school- days,  and  working  days  in  a 
week,  weeks  in  a  month  and  months  in  a  year,  the  penny, 
nickel,  dime,  and  dozen,  together  with  the  measures  of 
quantity  and  extension,  furnish  many  problems  involving  the 
four  fundamental  principles  and  fractions  already  learned, 
care  being  taken  to  vary  the  expression  so  that  the  pupil 
may  learn  to  grasp  the  thought  in  whatever  form  presented. 

Exercises  in  rapid  calculation,  both  oral  and  written,  are 
frequently  given,  as  they  test  the  proficiency  of  the  pupil 
and  arouse  the  mental  activities  which  are  sometimes  prone 
to  slumber. 

To  cultivate  independence  in  their  written  work,  pupils 
arc  often  given  cards  or  leaflets  from  which  to  work.  These 
contain  tables  or  problems  which,  while  involving  the  same 
principles,  differ  in  form  or  arrangement. 

So  izT,  reference  has  been  made  only  to  the  work  done  in 
the  first  term  of  our  first  grade,  the  work  of  the  second  term 
being  upon  much  the  same  lines,  but  carried  through  20. 
This  limit,  however,  applies  only  to  the  operations  in  number 
as,  before  leaving  this  grade,  pupils  are  able  to  recognize 
and  write  all  the  numbers  through  100,  counting  by  i*s,  2*s, 
3's,  etc. 

Second  Grade 

In  the  second  grade,  more  advanced  work  is  given  m  both 
concrete  and  abstract  form,  involving  the  four  principles, 
fractions,  and  tables  of  denominate  numbers  previously  taught. 
The  table  of  dry  measure  is  added  in  this  grade  and  the 
pupils  taught  to  discriminate  between  it  and  liquid  measure. 

Analysis  of  simple  problems  is  introduced,  also  notation, 
numeration,  addition,  and  subtraction,  through  hundred 
thousands. 

In  teaching  notation,  different  devices  are  used,  a  favorite 
one  being  that  of  the  houses  built  side  by  side,  and  occupied 
by  Mr.  Units  and  Mf.  Thousands,  each  of  whom  has  three 
children  whose  given  names  are  Units,  Tens,  and  Hundreds. 

The  increase  in  value  on  a  scale  of  ten  is  nicely  illustrated 
by  using  United  States  money,  showing  that  10  one-cent 
pieces  make  i  ten-cent  piece,  or  dime,  10  dimes  one  dollar, 
etc.  From  this,  the  pupils  readily  see  that  10  units  make 
one  ten,  10  tens  one  hundred,  etc. ;  that  the  number  45  can 
be  separated  into  4  tens  and  5  units,  145  into  i  hundred  4 
tens,  and  5  units,  and  so  on.  Questions  similar  to  the  follow- 
ing are  helpful : 

What  number  is  composed  of  4  hundreds,  3  tens,  and  8 
units? 

How  many  units  in  7  hundreds,  6  tens,  and  9  units? 

How  many  units  in  one  thousand?  How  many  tens? 
Hundreds? 


Of  what  is  the  number  539  composed? 
When  numbers  are  dictated  for  the  pupils  to  write,  they 
sometimes  find  it  easier,  in  the  beginning,  to  use  this  plan  : 
B  T  [/ 


3  =  543 
9  —  479 


When  written,  the  figures  in  each  order  are  named  and 
the  numbers  read.  Later,  the  script  form  of  numbers 
expressed  in  figures  is  required,  as : 

64S  =3  six  hundred  forty-eight. 

When  the  thousands  period  is  reached,  the  function  of  the 
comma  and  the  relative  position  of  the  periods  are  shown. 

Much  practice  in  the  reading  and  writing  of  numbers  is 
necessary,  the  transition  from  figures  to  script,  and  viceversa, 
being  continued  until  perfect  facility  is  acquired. 

The  question, '*  How  many  are  10  dogs,  3  cats,  and  12 
rats?  **  leads  pupils  to  the  discovery  that  "only  like  numbers 
can  be  added,"  and  it  is  but  a  step  farther  to  the  fact  that 
units  must  be  added  to  units,  tens  to  tens,  etc. 

For  mental  work  in  rapid  addition,  the  wheel  diagram  is 
useful.     The  size  of  the  numbers  and  the  number  of  circles 


may  be  increased  as  pupils  progress,  the  numbers  in  each 
section  being  added  to  the  one  m  the  center.  The  pupil  at 
first  gives  each  step,  as  :  "8,  15,  24,  27,**  or  "3, 12,-  19,  27,** 
and  later  simply  announces  results,  as:  *'27,***"26,*'  "30,'* 
and  so  on. 

"  Borrowing"  of  any  kind  is  never  encouraged,  and  the 
word  is  never  mentioned  in  subtraction.  Pupils  are  shown 
that,  if  ten  units  be  added  to  the  first  figure  of  the  minuend, 
one  ten,  which  is  equivalent  to  ten  units,  must  be  added  to* 
the  next  figure  of  the  subtrahend,  and  so  on  through  the 
different  orders  on  the  principle.  *'  If  the  minuend  and  sub- 
trahend be  equally  increased,  the  difference  will  not  be 
changed.** 

The  multiplication  tables,  through  the  ten  table,  are  built 
and  memorized  by  the  pupils,  and  tables  involving  the  other 
three  signs,  fractional  parts,  and  number  parts  of  other  num- 
bers are  sometimes  used  for  seat  work. 
Third  Grade 

In  the  third  grade  the  multiplication  tables  are  completed, 
oral  and  written  analysis  of  examples  containing  more  than 
one  step  required,  and  the  work  in  notation,  numeration, 
addition,  and  subtraction  carried  through  hundred  millions. 

Multiplication  and  division  are  taught,  no  divisor  being 
greater  than  100.  Little  difficulty  is  found  in  teaching  mul- 
tiplication when  the  pupils  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
tables  and  addition. 

In  long  division  Wentworth*s  method  is  preferred,  because 
it  takes  up  less  room  and  is  easily  pointed  off  when  pupils 
reach  decimals.  For  practical  work  in  this  and  the  preced- 
ing grade,  pupils  are  often  sent  to  the  blackboard,  being 
required  to  work  with  as  great  rapidity  as  is  consistent  with 
neatness  and  accuracy. 

Having  a  race  often  proves  a  stimulus,  but  too  much  rac- 
ing frequently  leads  to  carelessness  in  the  making  of  figures 
and  untidiness  of  arrangement. 

Many  and  varied  problems,  involving  one  or  more  of  the 
different  processes  learned,  are  given,  the  size  of  the  num- 
.  bers  determining  whether  the  work  be  oral  or  written. 

In  all  of  the  foregoing,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  give 
some  idea  of  how,  proceeding  slowly  and  carefully  from  the 
very  beginning,  we  endeavor  to  lay  a  good  foundation  in 
number,  as  upon  the  strength  of  the  foundation  depends  the 
permanence  of  the  whole  struc^^gp^j^^^  ^^  vrri^OQlC 
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"From  Sea  Unto  Sea*' 

Out  in  the  West,  where  the  sunsets  die, 
And  days  linger  longest,  to  gladden  the  eye ; 
in  the  South,  where  the  citron  and  orange  trees  bbom, 
And  the  golden  fluit  ripens,  'midst  sweetest  pcAime ; 
In  the  East,  where  the  earliest  flush  of  the  dawn 
So  silently  ushers  a  day  newly  bom, 
O'er  all  our  loved  land,  from  sea  unto  sea, 
"  Wave  emblem  of  liberty,  flag  ol  the  free ! " 


When  the  Umps  of  the  night  are  alight  overhead. 

Departing  day  gives  us  your  color —  the  red ; 

The  pebidous  clouds  of  luminous  light 

Another  tint  adds,  and  gives  us  the  white ; 

The  glorious  stars,  in  the  azure  blu^e  vault. 

Were  the  heavenly  hints  from  which  you  were  wrought. 


The  Salutation  of  the  Flag 

The  salatatlon  of  the  national  flav;  in  the  schools  of  our  conn- 
try  originated  in  the  school*  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  through  the  efforts  of  Col.  George  T. 
Balch,  who  had  in  view  the  education  of  tlie  children  in  some  of 
the  simpler  duties  of  American  citizenship.  He  devised  a  plan 
to  awaken  and  stimulate  a  spirit  of  patriotism  among  the  pupils. 
Prominent  among  the  elementary  steps  of  the  process  of  develop- 
ing a  distinctively  American  idea,  he  placed  the  exercise  of  the 
salutation  of  the  aational  flag.    The  words  of  the  salute  are : 

We  give  Our  Heads ! 

and  our  Hearts ! 

to  Our  Country ! 
One  Country !        One  Language !        One  Flag ! 

Teachers  who  have  visited  tlie  Children's  Aid  Society  schools 
io  New  Tork  City  and  have  seen  the  daily  exercise  pf  "  Saluting 
the  Flag  **  will  agree  with  ns  when  we  trtate  that  only  thoM  who 
have  been  thrilled  by  anch  a  sight  and  have  caught  Homething  of 
the  spirit  can  realize  its  full  meaning.  The  order  of  the  exercises 
is  here  given : 

*♦  You  may  now  salute  the  flag.*' 

1  At  these  words,  a  boy  steps  forward  and  takes  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  and  stands  facing  the  school. 

t  The  whole  school  now  riaes  at  a  given  sigiui,  each  pnpil 
standing  erect  and  Arm. 

3  The  right  arm  is  extended,  pointing  toward  the  flag. 

4  The  forearm  Is  bent  so  as  to  touch  the  forehead  lightly 
with  the  tips  of  the  Angers  of  the  right  hand.  This  motion 
should  be  quick  and  graceful.  As  the  Angers  touch  the  foreliead 
these  wordjB  are  uttered  in  a  clear  voice : ''  We  give  our  heads  *' — 

5  The  right  hand  is  carried  quickly  to  the  left  and  placed 
over  the  heart,  with  the  words  '*  and  our  hearts  " — said  after  the 
movement. 

G  The  hand  falls  quickly  to  the  side,  and  the  words  come,  ''  to 
our  country." 

7  Standing  erect,  the  children  exclaim  *'One  Country!  One 
Language  I " 

8  Suddenly  the  right  hand  is  extended  at  full  length  toward 
the  flag — the  pupil  in  graceful  pose  reaches  toward  the  flag,  ex- 
claiming with  force,  '*  Onk  Flag  ! " 

The  children  in  all  of  our  schools  need  this  daily  reminder  of 
the  meaning  of  the  prords  American  Citizen,  This  salute  tias  a 
meaning  beyond  any  attaching  to  the  ordinary  drills  of  the 
8choi)l-room.  **  If  the  children  be  made  to  understand,"  says 
Colonel  Balch,  *'  that  by  this  act  they  ofler  to  tht'lr  country  their 
love,  their  gratitude,  and  their  devotion,  then  indeed  will  the  end 
in  view  be  accoreplisbed."— 0/d  Gl&ry,  Dr.  Albert  E,  Maltby 

(I  speak  from  personal  observation  when  I  say  that  no  words 
can  describe  the  effect  of  this  salutation  by  children  from  other 
countries. — The  Editor) 


An  Experiment 


M.  F.  C. 

One  morning  Mjss  C,  a  primary  teacher,  passed  a  group 
of  boys,  in  the  center  of  which  were  two  small  boys  fighting. 
These  were  urged  on  by  the  older  ones,  who  show^  great 
satisfaction  in  seeing  the  little  fellows  hurt  each  other. 

This  exhibition  of  degenerated  morals  set  the  primary 
teacher  to  thinking.  At  length,  she  resolved  to  buy  books 
containing  accounts  of  the  boyhood  lives  of  Washington, 
Lincoln,  Franklin,  and  any  others  where  manliness  was 
prominent.     She  gave  these  to  her  third  grade  boys^  and  was 


Then  fUog  from  the  casement,  aiolt  to  the  breeze, 
Above  crowded  streets,  and  beneath  ieaiy  trees. 
The  Stars  and  the  Stripes  —  let  them  float  overhead 
'Tijl  the  light  ci  the  day  dies  in  puiple  and  red. 
Inspirer  of  Courage,  with  sunset* a  bright  tints. 
Holding  Hope  in  your  folds^  in  the  white  star's  imprints, 
From  the  North  to  the  South,  from  aea  unto  sea. 
We  give  thee  our  homage  —  our  heart's  loyalty. 

—Emeiint  Tate  Walker 


surprised  at  the  amount  of  interest  shown.  They  were  glad 
to  read  from  them  at  any  time  and  glad  to  write  and  talk 
about  them. .  The  reading  was  done  mostly  at  home,  and  in 
many  cases  wh^e  books  were  scarce  in  the  home,  a  child 
would  ask  to  keep  the  book  longer,  as  his  father  or  mother 
wanted  to  read  it. 

In  some  of  the  pupils  the  effect  of  this  reading  was 
decidedly  noticeable.  One  quarrelsome  boy  called  his 
teacher*s  attention  to  a  place  in  one  book  where  lincoln 
was  pictured,  as  a  tall  boy,  with  two  small  boys.  The  little 
fellows  had  been  fighting  and  their  peacemaker  had  picked 
them  up,  one  under  each  arm,  refusing  to  put  them  down 
till  they  promised  to  be  friendly.  The  picture  had  made  a 
great  impression  on  the  quarrelsome  pupil,  and  he  afterward 
showed  an  improvement  in  that  direction.  This  was  but  one 
of  many  instances. 

The  primary  teacher  feels  that  if  this  kind  of  reading  is 
encouraged  through  all  the  grades,  we  need  have  no  anxiety 
about  the  future  of  our  "  Young  Americans."  Lincoln  has 
said  that  much  of  his  boyhood  ambition  was  aroused  by 
reading  "  The  Life  of  Washington."  Other  great  men  have 
made  similar  statements.  These  facts  should  influence 
parents  and  teach.ers  strongly  to  give  to  our  boys  and  girls 
plenty  of  interesting  biography. 


Franklin's  Famous  Toast 

This  is  Benjamin  Franklin's  famous  toast  given  at  the 
Versailles  banquet  which  followed  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  peace.  The  banquet  was  given  by  a  French  nobleman, 
and  among  the  guests  were  several  loyal  Britishers,  about  a 
dozen  Frenchmen,  and  the  four  American  Peace  Conunis- 
sioners.  At  the  close  of  the  feast  one  of  the  Britishers  rose 
and,  holding  a  glass  aloft  and  looking  intently  at  Franklin, 
he  said  : 

"  I  wish  to  propose  a  toast  to  England  —  the  sun  —  and 
the  grandest  nation  on  the  globe." 

Naturally,  the  Britishers  present  loudly  applauded  the 
toast  proposed,  whereupon  a  young  Frenchman  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  exclaimed. 

"  To  France  !     Beautiful  France  !  " 

And  then,  bowing  gracefully  to  the  Englishman  who  had 
proposed  the  first  toast,  he  added  : 

"  To  France  —  the  moon  —  my  toast  is  offered." 

This  caused  the  Frenchman,  Americans,  and  Englishmen 
to  rise  and  join  in  honoring  France.  After  the  glasses  had 
been  drained,  all  the  guests,  with  the  exception  of  Franklin, 
resumed  their  seals.  This  caused  all  eyes  to  be  turned 
upon  him,  and,  in  a  voice  broken  with  emotion,  he  said  : 

"  Gentlemen,  we  are  told  in  the  Good  Book,  of  Joshua, 
who  commanded  the  sun  and  the  moon  to  stand  still  in  the 
heavens,  and  they  obeyed  him.  I  drink,  sirs,  to  George 
Washington." 

Washington  is  the  purest  figure  in  human  history. 
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Lessons  in  Interpretation 

'  (The  following  lessons  are  taken  (by  permission)  from 
"  Lessons  in  English,"  prepared  by  W.  H.  Skinner  and  Celia 
M.  Burgert :  "A  Manual  for  Teachers  of  all  Grades  with 
Lessons  for  Pupils  of  First  and  Second  Grades,"  (Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  New  York,  Publishers.)— The  Editor.) 

THE  most  important  part  of  reading  is  the  getting  of 
the  author's  thought  and  feeling.  To  do  this  it  is 
necessary  to  study  what  are  called  "  Effects."  The 
best  writers  do  not  give  us  both  the  cause  and  the 
effect  They  give  the  effect  only,  and  expect  us  to  interpret 
the  cause  by  inference.  Therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to 
teach  the  child  to  interpret  effects,  and  to  develop  his  power 
of  inference. 

In  lower  grades  we  call  eflfects  "  hints." 

Some  Lessons  in  the  First  Grade 
The  first  step 

Impress  upon  children  what  hints  are ;  not  by  definitions, 
but  by  numerous  examples.  The  following  lessons  were 
taken  just  as  they  were  given  to  a  class.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  teacher  selected  ordinary  things  which  had  lately  been 
seen.  They  were  real,  they  we^e  fresh,  they  were  of  the 
children's  environment,  and  the  children  were  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  them. 

Teacher  **  The  other  day  a  Httle  boy  came  to  me,  and  said,  *  Will 
you  please  cut  my  apple  in  two  ? '  What  did  that  tell  mc  about  the 
boy?" 

PupiU    **  He  was  polite."     "  He  wanted  to  give  somebody  a  piece." 

Teacher  **  When  I  cut  it,  one  piece  was  larger  than  the  other.  I 
watched  him  when  he  went  out.  He  gave  the  larger  piece  to  a  Httle  boy 
outside.     What  hint  did  that  give?  " 

Pupils    «*Hc  wa5g(K>d."     *♦  He  was  kind."     "  He  was  not  selHsh." 

Teacher  **  I  saw  some  girls  make  a  playhouse  of  leaves  out  on  the 
play-ground,  and  a  little  boy  came  along  and  tor(  it  down.  What  did 
that  tell  me?" 

Pupils  "  He  was  a  bad  boy."  ♦*  He  was  not  kind."  "  He  was 
mean." 

Teacher  **  This  moilting  I  saw  one  girl  striking  another  on  the  back. 
She  struck  her  ten  times,  and  then  stopped.  She  counted  every  stroke. 
What  hint  to  that?" 

Pupils    "  It  was  the  other  girVs  birthday."  , "  She  was  ten  years  old." 

Teacher  <*  Yesterday  I  saw  a  Httle  boy  go  up  to  a  large  dog,  and  put 
his  arms  about  the  dog^s  neck.  ^  What  did  that  tell  me?  " 

Pupils  ••The  boy  loved  the  dog."  •*  The  dog  loved  the  boy."  "The 
boy  was  kind." 

Teacher  *•  When  the  beU  rang  at  noon,  a  little  boy,  instead  of  falling 
into  Hne  in  his  order  as  he  came,  crowded  in  ahead  of  a  little  girl.  What 
did  that  tell  me?" 

Pupils  "  He  wanted  ti  lead."  ••  He  was  not  polite."  ••  He  was 
seUish." 

The  second  step 

In  such  manner  the  teacher  had  been  drilling  the  pupils 
for  several  weeks.  She  had  also  been  asking  them  to  interpret 
the  effects  in  the  stories  she  had  read  to  them.  To-day  she 
had  given  them  a  story,  but  had  not  asked  them  to  interpret 
the  effects.  But  when  she  called  them  to  the  language  class, 
she  said,  "  You  may  tell  me  any  hints  that  you  saw  in  the 
story  this  morning,  and  you  may  also  tell  what  the  hint  means." 
The  foUowing  will  illustrate  what  was  wanted  and  obtained  : 

1  •*  The  story  said  that  the  mother  made  the  youngest  daughter  do 
all  the  work.     She  was  seltish.     She  liked  the  other  daughter  better." 

2  ••  The  story  said  that  the  Httle  girl  went  to  the  fountain,  and  a  poor 
old  lady  came  along,  and  wanted  some  water  to  drink.  The  girl  washed 
out  the  pitcher,  and  gave  her  some.  She  was  neat,  for  she  washed  out 
the  pitcher.     She  was  kind,  and  polite,  too." 

The  third  step 

The  teacher  said,  "  You  may  tell  me  a  hint,  and  let  me  tell 
you  what  it  means.  You  may  tell  me  one  >yhich  means  that 
something  has  happened." 

Pupil    •*  It  is  muddy  all  over  the  street." 

Teacher    «« It  has  rained." 

Pupil    ••The  clouds  are  getting  thick  all  over  the  sky." 

Teacher    ••  A  rain  is  coming." 

Pupil    •*  The  green  leaves  of  the  cr  ttonwood  tree  are  turning  yellow." 

Teacher    *•  The  frost  has  come.     Winter  is  coming." 

Then  the  teacher  called  out  effects  of  mood  by  saying, 

**  You  may  give  me  a  hint  that  tells  me  how  somebody  felt." 

Pupil    •*  A  Uttle  girl  asked  her  mother  to  give  her  something  to  do." 


Teacher  ''She  was  restless,  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  her- 
self." 

Pupil  *'  I  see  a  boy  leaning  over  the  table,  with  his  elbows  on  the 
table,  and  his  head  on  bis  hands." 

Teacher  •«  He  is  inattentive  in  class,  and  I  am  afraid  he  is  a  Uttle 
lazy." 

The  teacher  next  called  for  hints  that  tell  the  kind  of 
person.  .    . 

Pupil    ••  I  heard  a  boy  calling  a  ghrl  naughty  names." 

Teacher    ••  He  is  not  kind,  not  polite,  not  a  gentleman." 

Pupil    •'  I  saw  two  boys  striking  each  other." 

Teacher    «« They  were  playing." 

Pupil  ••Their  faces  were  red,  and  they  had  their  teeth  shut  tight 
together." 

Teacher  ••  They  must  have  been  angry,  they  were  probably  fighting. 
Tm  afraid  they  are  quarrelsome  and  naughty  boys." 

Notice  that  the  teacher  purposely  interpreted  the  effect  as 
signifying  less  than  the  pupil  meant,  when  she  said,  "  They 
were  playing."  The  child  had  not  given  an  effect  that  was 
sufficient  for  the  cause  he  wanted  assigned ;  the  teacher  saw 
the  faulty  statement,  and  made  him  see  it  clearly,  too.  It 
was  a  lesson  in  precision. 

The  fourth  step 

In  this,  the  teacher  requires  the  pupil  to  classify  the  effect 
before  explaining  it.  The  teacher  should  now  keep  the 
following  outline  in  mind  : — 


CO 


W 


Hints  that  teH  the  kind  of  person. 
Hints  that  teU  the  feeling  of  a  person. 
Hints  that  teU  a  bappemng. 

What  happened. 

Where  it  happened. 

When  it  happened. 
Hints  that  tell  the  state  or  condition  of  a  person  or  a  thing. 


This  last  one  the  children  cannot  classify  except  in  a  gen- 
eral way.     Notice  in  the  following  lesson,  how  they  put  it." 

Kind  Deeds 

One  morning  the  sun  found  a  litde  boy  sleeping  in  a  pile  of  brown  and 
yellow  leaves  by  the  roadside. 

His  clothes  were  ragged  and  soiled,  his  little  face  looked  not  only  dirty, 
but  pale  and  thin. 

A  laboring  man,  carrying  a  lunch  pail,  passed  on  his  way  to  work. 
He  stopped  and  looked  at  him,  then  left  half  of  his  lunch  in  the  little 
ragged  cap. 

Another  man  watched  the  workman  until  he  had  passed  the  comer, 
and  then  dropped  a  quarter  in  the  cap  with  the  lunch. 

After  a  while  a  little  boy  carrying  a  slate  came  running  along.  He 
-  stopped  a  moment,  and  then  ran  back  the  way  he  had  come.  Soon  he 
returned  and  laid  a  pair  of  shoes  beside  the  cap. 

Presently  the  boy  awoke.  When  he  saw  the  things  that  had  been  ghreo 
him,  he  put  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  big  tears  trickled  through  hts 
fingers. — Adapted Jrom  Morning  Slar, 

"  One  morning  the  sun  found  a  little  boy  sleeping  in  a  pile 
of  brown  and  yellow  leaves  by  the  roadside." 

Teacher  ♦•  What  does  that  tell  you?  Does  it  tell  the  kind  of  person, 
or  how  some  one  feels,  or  that  something  has  happened,  or  where  it  hap- 
pened, or  when  it  happened  ?** 

Pupils  ••  It  tells  that  something  has  happened."  •<  It  tells  the  time 
of  day  and  the  time  t  f  year." 

Teacher    ••  What  does  it  tell  has  happened?  " 

Pupils  ••  The  boy  stayed  there  all  night.' '  •«  He  made  a  pile  of 
leaves  because  they  were  soft."     **  He  made  a  warm  bed  of  leaves." 

"  His  clothes  were  ragged  and  soiled,  his  little  face  looked, 
not  only  dirty,  but  pale  and  thin." 

Teacher    ••  What  does  that  tell  ?  " 

Puptl    ••  It  tells  something  about  some  one." 

Teacher    ••  What  does  it  tell  about  some  one? " 

Pupils  *•  He  is  poor,  and  is  so  hungry  that  his  face  is  pale.**  ••  He 
was  so  hungry  and  so  weak  that  he  got  thin."  ••  He  is  a  litde  beggar 
boy,  and  has  no  home." 

"A  laboring  man,  carrying  a  lunch  pail,  passed  on  his  way 
to  work." 

Teacher  ••  Does  that  tell  the  kind  of  person,  how  some  one  feck,  or 
that  something  has  happened,  or  the  condition  ti  at  somebody  is  in?" 

Pupil    *•  It  tells  the  last;  something  ab«»ut  somebody." 

Teacher     ••  What  does  it  tell  you  about  him  ?  " 

Pupils  ••The  man  is  poor;  he  has  to  work  to  earn  money."  "He 
isn't  lazy."     ••  He  doesn't  come  home  to  dinner;  it's  too  far  to  walk." 


"  He  Stopped  and  looked  at  him," 

Teacher    *•  What  does  that  tell  ?  " 
Pupil    *'  That  tells  how  somebody  felt." 
Teacher     "  How  did  he  feel?^^'^^^^^^^^  ^^ 
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Pupils  "He  just  thought  that  he  would  like  to  know  what  he  was  doing 
there  so  early  in  the  morning."  "  The  man  wanted  to  know  what  he  was 
lying  down  there  for/'    "  He  just  stopped  to  see  what  was  the  matter." 

"then  left  half  his  lunch  in  the  ragged  little  cap." 

Tetuhtr    "  What  does  that  tell  ?  " 

Pupil    **  It  tells  what  kind  of  a  man  he  was." 

Teackir    **  What  kind  of  a  man  was  he?  " 

Pupils    "  He  was  a  good  man."    "  He  was  kind  to  the  little  boy." 

"Another  man  watched  the  workman  until  he  had  turned 
the  comer,  then  he  dropped  a  quarter  in  the  cap  witl^  the 
lunch." 

Teacher    "  Tell  all  about  that." 

Pupils  -  That  tells  the  kind  of  man."  "  He  was  good  and  kind." 
"  He  didn't  want  everybody  to  know  what  he  did."  "  He  wasn't  as  poor 
as  the  workman." 

"After  a  while  a  little  boy  carrying  a  slate  came  running 
along." 

Pupils  "  It  tells  something  about  the  boy."  "  It  tells  the  time  that 
something  happened."  •*  The  boy  was  going  to  school."  **  It's  school 
time."  "  He*s  running  because  he  wants  to  be  there  on  time."  "  Maybe 
he  was  running  because  he  was  chilly." 

"  He  stopped  a  moment,  and  then  ran  back  the  way  he 
had  pome." 

Teack4r    "  Whtft  does  that  tell  ?  " 

Pupils  "That  tells  how  somebody  feels."  "  He  wanted  to  see  what 
happened  to  the  boy.'*     "He  felt  sorry  for  the  boy." 

Ttacher    "  What  makes  you  think  he  felt  sorry?  " 

Pupils  "  Because  he  ran  back  home."  "He  went  back  home  to  get 
something  or  to  get  his  mamma." 
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"  Soon  he  returned  and  laid  a  pair  of  shoes  beside  the 
cap." 

Pupils  "  That  tells  the  kind  of  a  boy."  *•  He  is  *  good  boy."  **  He 
is  free-hearted."  "  He  saw  that  the  boy  was  poor,  so  he  brought  him 
the  shoes."     "  He  was  kind  and  wanted  to  make  the  boy  happy." 

"  Presently  the  boy  awoke." 

Pupils    "  He  is  rested  now."    "  He  isn't  sleepy  any  more." 

"When  he  saw  what  had  been  given  him,  he  put  his  face 
in  his  hands,  and  big  tears  trickled  through  his  fingers." 

Pupils    "  How  he  felt."    «  He  cried  because  he  was  happy."    "  He 

was  so  glad."     "  Because  he  was  thank fuL" 

Teackir    **  What  lesson  can  we  learn  from  this  story?  " 

Pupils    "  If  we  see  anybody  that  needs  anything,  to  h^p  them  all  wc 

can."     "  If  one  helps,  others  will." 


The**  Necktie  Cure" 

LiUAN  B.  Ingersoll 

Some  time  ago,  I  read  in  a  newspaper,  a  sketch  describ- 
ing a  plan  which  a  certain  teacher  originated  for  reaching 
and  improving  the  appearance  of  his  s{:hool.  As  I  recall 
the  story  it  was  in  substance  this : 

A  school  was  remarkable  for  its  untidy  personal  appear- 
ance. The  teacher  thought  that  beautiful  thoughts  in 
literature  and  history  were  out  of  place  when  presented  to 
children  with  dirty  faces  and  hands. 

He  conceived  an  idea  and  made  one  rule  which  was  that 
no  boy  should  be  permitted  to  come  to  school  without  a 
necktie  and  polished  shoes.  The  teacher  had  reasoned 
that  in  putting  on  a  necktie  a  boy  would  look  in  the  glass ; 
that  if  he  there  saw  a  dirty  face  he  would  recognize  the 
incongruity  and  wash  his  face ;  that  he  could  not  very  well 
do  that  without  washing  his  hands :  that  while  polishing 
his  shoes  he  would  be  pretty  sure  to  brush  away  mud  stains 
and  dust  and  see  that  his  clothes  were  in  order.  It  was 
said  that  the  appearance  of  that  school  immediately  became 
all  that  could  be  desired.  I  do  not  know  to  whom  to  credit 
the  above,  for  the  article  was  not  signed,  but  I  have  much 
faith  in  the  '^  cure.*'  For  instance,  given  a  troublesome  boy, 
untidy,  and  careless.  Some  particular  day  he  comes  to 
.school  clean,  with  a  necktie  on.  He  gives  no  trouble. 
)Why  ?  He  has  put  on  new  manners,  new  feelings,  and  new 
ideas  of  living.  He  is  changed.  He  is  clean  and  has 
become  a  "  new  creature.  We  are  tempted  to  say  "  Cleanli- 
ness is  Godliness."  He  is  good  because  it  isn't  natural  now 
to  be  bad.  He  doesn't  look  like  a  street  urchin  and  he 
doesn't  feel  like  one,  so  he  grows  better  on  account  of  his  im- 
proved condition.  The  putting  on  of  a  necktie  has  inspired 
him  "  to  be  manly."  Culture,  courtesy,  and  refinement  de- 
pend somewhat  upon  a  liberal  use  of  soap  and  water.  A 
boy  first  respects  himself,  then  others.  If  the  best  that  is  in 
him  can  be  aroused  by  the  wearing  of  a  necktie,  may  he  be 
taught  early  to  form  the  habit. 


Where  the  Flag  was  First  Raised 

Recently  the  spot  where  Washington  unfurled  the  first 
American  flag  was  marked  by  the  dedication  of  a  small  park 
and  an  observatory  on  Prospect  Hill,  in  Somerville,  Massa- 
chusetts. This  eminence  occupied  the  same  relation  to 
Boston  on  the  northwest  that  Bunker  Hill  occupied  on  the 
north,  and  next  to  that  more  famous  spot,  was  the  strong- 
hold of  Washington's  troops.  How  many  Americans  could 
have  told  where  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  first  raised  ? 


Anna  and  Dorothy  are  6  and  5,  respectively,  and  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  short  "  texts  "  selected  each  Sunday  for 
them  to  commit  to  memory.  At  luncheon  Anna  wanted  to 
know  "  why  the  Bible  says  '  Brethren  should  dwell  in  unity.' 
Why  doesn't  it  say  'sister,*  too?"  Before  any  grownup 
could  cope  to  the  rescue,  Dorothy  solved  the  problem  in  a 
truly  original  way.  "  Why,  don't  you  know,"  she  said, "  It's 
because  girls  always  are  good,  anyway,  and  don't  have  to  be 
trtW  tn  I  livA  i*n  nnitv.' "  Digitized  by  v:j V^  V_/ V  V\L 
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February  Birthdays 

Anne  Pa vey,  Chicago,  III. 

THE  "  month  of  birthdays  "  brings  with  it  many  history 
stories  which  may  be  made  more  interesting  and 
instructive  if  some  of  the  things  which  were  identi- 
fied with  them  are  represented  in  picture  or  paper. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  place  equal 
stress  on  all  the  important  birthdays 
of  the  month  owing  to  shortness  of 
time  and  the  fact  that  Valentine's  Day 
comes  in  the  month  also.  Teachers 
must  choose  the  stories  they  can  make 
most  interesting. 

The  story  of  Lincoln's  boyhood 
and  youth  is  one  of  special   interest. 

A  little  pamphlet,  epiitled  "  Lin- 
coln/** gives  the  story  in  simple  form 
and  includes  the  parts  most  enjoyed 
by  the  children.  It  begins  with  a 
description  of  Lincoln's  first  home  in 
Kentucky  and  the  breaking  up  of  that 
home  and  moving  to  Indiana.  The 
sinking  of  the  raft  and  the  loss  of  most 
of  the  possessions  of  the  Lincoln's  will 
be  made  more  interesting  if  a  little 
raft  of  some  kind  can  be  made. 

If    twigs    are  not  available   make 
paper  logs  by  rolling  lengthwise  upon 
a  lead  pencil  strips  of  paper  about  an  ^ 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  width,  and  pasting.     When  as  many 
logs  as  are  needed  for  the  raft  are  made  fasten  together  by 
pasting  strips  of  paper  across  the  logs  near  the  ends. 


which  it  gave  him  bter.  In  connection  with  this  the  chil- 
dren will  want  to  draw  a  picture  of  some  bit  of  country  they 
have  seen  with  an  old-fashioned  rail  fence  in  it.  They  can 
make  a  piece  of  fence  of  paper.  Fold  strips  of  paper  about 
an  inch  wide  lengthwise  several  times.  The  folds  will  form 
the  paper  into  irregular  shaped  pieces  which  will  represent 
the  rails  very  well.  Make  four  or  five  holes  in  a  strip  of 
paper  to  put  the  first  rails  of  the  fence  into.     After  this  first 
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section  is  made  the  rest  is  easily  built  up.     Another  upright 
piece  like  the  one  for  the  first  rails  will  finish  the  fence. 


The  little  rude  house  which  *was  Lincoln's  first  home  in 
Indiana  —  the  mere  shed  with  but  three  sides  and  a  roof,  no 
floor,  no  front,  only  bearskins  hung  in  the  opening  —  may 
be  represented  by  paper  logs  also.  When  the  logs  are 
ready  the  children  will  discover  that  they  must  be  notched 
in  order  to  fit  more  closely.  Even  notching  did  not  close 
the  crevices.  This  the  children  will  appreciate  after  hear- 
ing the  story  of  the  book  which  Lincoln  had  borrowed  from 
a  neighbor  and  left  in  one  of  the  cracks  one  night. 

When   telling  of   the  difficulties   under  which   Lincobi 


Washington 

The  parts  of  the  story  of  Washington  which  lend  them- 
selves most  easily  to  illustration  by  the  children  either  in 
drawing,  cuttings,  or  construction  work  are  the  following  : 


3 


gained  his  knowledge,  have  pupils  cut  out  a  shovel  and  do 
a  bit  of  arithmetic  on  it.  Following  the  story  of  the  trip 
to  New  Orleans  in  a  flat  boat  make  such  a  boat  as  follows  : 
Fold  one  diagonal  in  a  square.  Fig.  i.  Fold  edges  A-B 
and  C-D  to  diagonal  as  in  Fig.  2.  Fold  edges  A-C  and 
B-l)  in  Fig.  2  to  the  diagonal.  This  will  give  a  perfect 
diamond.  Leave  pattern  folded  and  turn  over.  Fold 
obtuse  angles  A  to  center  of  diagonal  and  paste  them  down 
thus  forming  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Fig.  3.  Turn 
raise  and  paste  sides  of  boat,  which  Fig.  4  shows. 

Do  not  fail  to  tell  of  Lincoln's  rail  splitting  and  the  name 

♦**  Story  of  Lincoln,"  Educational  Publishing  Co  ,  Boston. 


over. 


1  The  cherry-tree  incident 

2  Injuring  his  mother's  colt 

3  Love  of  out  door  sports 

4  Desire  to  go  to  sea 

5  Drilling  schoolmates 

6  Surveying  experiences 

7  Life  as  a  soldier 

8  Our  first  president 

9  Designing  the  flag 

The  hatchet  pattern  can  be  used  in  several  ways.  The 
writing  lesson  for  the  day  on  which  the  cherry-tree  story  is 
told  may  be  written  in  the  tracing  of  the  pattern.  The 
motto,  "  Truth  is  better  than  silver  or  gold,"  would  be  an 
appropriate  sentiment  for  the  day.  If  a  Washington  enter- 
tainment is  to  be  given  the  invitations  may  be  written  on 
little  hatchets  and  decorated  with  cherries. 

Free-hand   cutting  of  boys  playing  leap-frog  and  other 

out  door  sports  follow  No.  3.     In  connection  with  No.  5 

make  a  little  company  of  boys  playing  soldier.     To  do  this 

fold  a  long    piece  of  paper  about  four    inches  wide  into 

panels  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide.     Unfold  and  cut  out 

every  other  panel  leaving  a  base  three- fourths  of  an  inch 

wide.     Refold  and  cut  out  pattern  of  a  boy  holding  a  giin> 
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When  nofolded  agam  a  file  of  soldiers  will 
be  found.  .Make  several  files,  also,  a  flag 
bearer,  a  dnuomer-boy  and  a  captain.  Fold  a 
half-inch  lap  on  the  bases  and  paste  all  to 
a  cardboard  fooodation. 

Free-hand  cutting  and  pictures  may  illus- 
trate No.  6. 

Washington  on  horseback,  cut  out  as  in 
FJg-  5>  accompanies  No.  7.  Crease  base  on 
dotted  line  and  fasten  to  cardboard  founda- 
tion. 

The  story  of  the  flag  made  by  Betsy  Ross 
is  most  fnteresting  bat  hard  for  the  chiklren 
to  iUastrate.  If  they  can  leam  to  cut  a  five- 
pointed  star  with  "one  snip  of  the  shears/* 
as  was  done  when  the  pattern  for  the  stars  of 
our  first  flag  was  made,  they  will  have  learned 
to  do  something  hard. 

It  may  be  out  of  the  question  for  most 
schools  to  do  as  one  little  second  grade  dass 
did  one  year  —  actually  make  a  flag.  If  it 
could  be  done  it  would  be  most  highly  prized 
as  was  the  one  referred  to.  For  that  the 
teacher  cut  the  red  and  white  stripes  and 
Woe  field  and  the  children  did  the  sewing. 
The  stars  were  cut  from  white  paper  and 
pasted  on  the  blue. 

Valentines 

Valentine's  Day  brings  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  the  children  and  also  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  little  ethical  lesson.  The  children 
learned  at  Christmas  time  that  the  way  to  be 
truly  happy  was  to  make  others  happy.  Is 
it  possible  to  make  anyone  happy  by  sending 
the   comic  valentines?    If   they  were  really 


funny  it  might  be  possible  to  give  and  take  pleasure  in 
sending  them,  but  they  are  so  far  from  funny,  so  gross  and 
vulgar,  that  they  cannot  be  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure. Let  teachers  say  all  they  can  against 
them  and  lead  the  children  to  want  to  do  the 
nice  thing.  As  there  is  no  nicer  valentine 
than  the  one  made  specially  for  the  one  to 
whom  it  is  sent,  help  the  children  to  make  the 
valentines  they  give.  ' 

There  arc  many  simple  pretty  ones  to  be 
made  of  colored  paper,  lace  paper  and  scrap 
pictures.  One  of  these  is  n^e  by  folding  a 
square  of  pretty  colored  paper  on  its  diagonals 
and  leaving  it  folded,  make  fancy  cuts. 

Another  j^retty  valentine  is  made  by  folding 
an  oblong  of  pretty  paper  on  its  diameters 
and  cutting  as  in  Fig.  I.  When  fastening 
the  frame  which  this  makes,  to  the  foundation, 
use  Mttk  paper  iprings  such  as  are  used  in  the 
fancy  valentines  sold  in  the  stores.  (Page  70.) 


Washington  on  horseback— SciMors'  cutting 

A  pretty  heart-shaped  valentine 
is  made  of  two  hearts  the  same 
size,  one  of  whito,  one  from  ccJ- 
ored  paper.  Cut  the  edges  in 
some  little  design.  From  the 
center  of  the  colored  heart  cut 
a  heart  shaped  opening.  In 
pasting  do  not  paste  flat  to  white 
heart  Place  paste  at  points  B 
in  Fig.  II.  and  push  toward  cen- 
ter when  pasting.  Finish  with 
scrap-pictujes.     (Pagjc  70.) 

Another  pretty  heart-shaped 
valentine  is  made  by  tracing  two 
hearts  joining  and  cutting  out 
Fold  edges  toward  center  atid 
decorate  with  water-colors  or 
pastels.  Draw  little  flowers^ 
around  the  edge  and  scatter* 
some  over  the  rest  of  the  pat- 
tern.   Cut  edges  around  petals  of 

flowers.    Write  sentiment  inside.    Fig. 

III.  gives  pattern  for  this  valentine. 
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Everyday  Patriotism 

We  8ay  that  February  is  the  month  for  teaching  patriot- 
ism, and  I  am  reminded  of  the  young  mother  who  set  apart 
a  certain  hour  each  day  for  teaching  discipline.  She  would 
say,  ^*  Come,  children,  and  be  disciplined."  This  is  no 
more  absurd  than  setting  apart  a  certain  month  for  teaching 
patriotism. 

A  child  should  be  taught  from  day  to  day  that  being 
patriotic  means  to  do  ^ne's  duty  in  every  relation  of  life,  at 
all  times,  in  all  places.  The  real  love  of  country  is  not 
instilled  into  the  mind  and  heart  by  memorizing  poems  and 
songs  to  be  recited  and  sung  on  some  rare  public  occasion 
—  love  of  country  begins  with  love  of  home  and  if  that  home 
love  does  not  lead  to  the  elimination  of  selfishness,  does 
not  make  "  everyday,  commonplace  heroes,"  the  country 
need  not  expect  great  heroes  when  maturity  is  attained. 

In  the  school  relation  the  child  gets  a  widely  broadened 
view  of  life  and  a  higher  and  more  altruistic  demand  is 
made  upon  him.  In  this  relation  it  is  your  duty  to  impress 
upon  him  daily  the  necessity  of  doing  that  which  will  add  to 
the  general  welfare  of  his  little  world,  and  he  will  indeed  be 
prepared  later  to  meet  nobly  the  widest  demands  made  upon 
him  —  I  mean'  when  he  assumes  intelligently  a  citizen's 
duties  and  responsibilities. 

—  Minnie  Holman  Phillips 


Song  of  the  Teacher 

Sue  Gregory 

Chip-chip-chop  !     Angel,  come  out  of  the  block  ! 
You're  hid  in  the  marble,  the  poet-folk  say, 
And  there  it  does  seem  you're  determined  to  stay  ! 
With  mallet  and  chisel  Tm  pecking  away, 
And  I'm  fain  to  give  o'er  at  the  close  of  each  day. 

And  let  the  mallet  drop. 

Chip-chip-chop  !     Angel,  \xi%\.peep  from  the  block  ! 
The  hands  point  to  nine — e'en  the  bad  ones  are  good, 
And  each  blessed  lamb  doing  just  what  he  should. 
The  battles  of  yesterday  all  cleared  away ; 
The  nightmares  ajl  vanished  that  threatened  the  day ; 

What  a  joy  to  chip- chip-chop  1 


Chip-chip-chop  !     Cherub,  stay  safe  in  the  block ! 
The  hands  point  to  four — e'ea  the  good  oi^es  are  bad- 
The  mallet  gone  wrong  and  the  sculptor  half  mad. 
She  has  chopped  off  a  wing  and  has  chiseled  a  horn, 
And  she  wishes  that  poets  had  never  been  bom, 

Cherub,  venture  not ! 


What  is  Radium? 
The  attention  of  the  scientific  world  is  to-day  centered 
upon  a  discovery  recently  made  by  a  Polish  woman,  Madame 
Curie.  That  discovery  is  of  the  substance  known  as  radium,  ' 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  to  Madame  Curie  is  due 
the  knowledge  of  a  new  element  which  apparently  refuses  to 
obey  some  of  the  carefully  arranged  laws  of  science,  and  even 
threatens  to  compel  a  complete  revision  of  scientific  teach- 
ings unquestioned  for  decades.  Briefly,  the  facts  of  the 
remarkable  discovery  ate  as  follows :  A  French  chemist 
named  Becquerel  had  accidentally  placed  a  sensitive  photo- 
graphic plate  wrapped  in  light-proof  paper  in  a  drawer  with 
a  piece  of  the  phosphprescent  salt  of  the  element  uranium. 
Several  days  later  it  occurred  to  him  to  develop  the  plate, 
and  to  his  amazement,  he  found  that,  in  spite  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  drawer  and  in  spite  of  the  light-proof  envelope, 
the  plate  had  been  affected.  Subsequent  investigations 
proved  that  the  urafiium  rays  resembled  the  so-called  X-rays 
in  their  power  to  penetrate  apparently  opaque  objects. 
Becquerel  confined  his  attention  to  uranium  not  dreaming 
that  almost  within  his  grasp  was  one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  of  the  age.  It  was  at  this  hour  that  Madame 
Curie  was  led  to  the  study  of  uranium  compounds  and 
luminous  substances.  A  woman  of  brilliant  scientific  attain- 
ment, she  brought  a  well-developed  mind  ta  the  work. 
She  began  an  exhaustive  research  of  the  residue  of  pitch- 
blende, a  peculiar  black  ore  found  in  Bohemia,  Saxony, 
Cornwall  and  Colorado,  from  which  uranium  is  derived. 
.\ssisted  by  her  husband,  also  a  scientist,  Madame  Curie 
thoroughly  examined  a  specimen  of  Bohemian  pitchblende 
residue  utterly  devoid  of  uraniun),  and  found  it  much  more 
active  than  any  uranium  salt.  It  was  clear  from  this  that 
energetic  substances  never  even  thought  of  remained  to  be 
identified.  The  search  of  this  remarkable  woman  scientist 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  two  elements.  One  she  named 
**  polonium,"  after  the  land  of  her  birth,  the  other  was 
christened  "  radium."  Both  were  found  to  be  "  radio- 
active."—7"^^  Outlook 


How  Washington  Taught  a  Lesson 

One  day  a  corporal  was  superintending  the  removal  of  a 
heavy  piece  of  timber,  but  did  not  lend  his  assistance.  His 
orders  were  given  in  a  loud  and  peremptory  voice,  when  a 
man  came  riding  by  on  horseback.  Seeing  how  the  case 
stood,  he  stopped  and  said  to  the  corporal  •  "  Why  don't  you 
help?  Don't  you  see  that  the  load  is  too  heavy  for  your 
men  ?  "  The  corporal  drew  himself  up  proudly  and  replied : 
"  I  am  a  corporal,  and  that  is  not  my  work."  The  rider  dis- 
mounted and  quietly  assisted  the  men.  After  the  work  was 
completed  he  turned  to  the  corporal  and  said :  "  Next  time 
you  want  anything  like  that  done  call  on  your  commander- 
in-chief."  The  corporal  was  much  chagrined  to  learn  that 
the  rider  was  General  George  Washington. 


A  little  boy  told  his  mother  the  other  day  that  he  was 
sure  his  teacher  liked  him,  for  he  was  the  only  boy  she  had 
kissed  good-bye,  and  she  had  only  shaken  him  twice  and 
made  him  sit  under  her  desk  once,  and  so  he  knew.  * 


"Grace,  can  you  tell  me  what  is  meant  by  a  cubic 
yard?" 

"  I  don*t  know  exactly,  but  I  guess  it's  a  yard  that  the 
Cuban  children  play  in."  ^  t 
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A  Friday  Visitation 

Mary  E.  Fi tzGerald,  Chicago 

I  WAS  visiting,  not  because  I  Wanted  to,  but  because  I 
had  to,  while  repairs  were  going  on  in  ray  room,  and  so 
found  myself  on  a  Friday  afternoon  in  a  school  near  my 
home. 

I  went  into  each  room  with  an  apologetic  air,  knowing 
how  ever-cordial  the  exterior  of  the  teacher,  interiorly  she 
was  filled  with  wrath  and  indignation  at  such  a  peculiar  pio- 
ceeding  from  one  of  the  procession;  for  does  not  every 
teacher  know  that  Friday  afternoon  is  devoted  to  everything 
except  formal  routine  work  ?  Although  I  got  no  insights  into 
professional  methods  I  came  away  rich  in  character  studies. 
I  saw  the  ability  to  meet  emergencies  also.  "  We  11  be  through 
in  just  a  few  minutes,*'  said  the  teacher,  whose  pupils  were 
changing  seats.  "  Jf  you  can  stand  this  Niagara-like  roar, 
just  sit  down,  and  me  11  show  off  for  you  afterward.*'  But 
the  changing  of  seats  gave  me  ideas  which  I  wonder  had 
never  orcuried  to  me.  <«  Gets  their  desks  cleared  out," 
wl  i  peied  the  te;  cher,  as  loads  of  paper  fluttered  from  each 
book.  "Givts  them  new  surroundings  and  a  fresh  start," 
she  explaii  ed,  as  she  reseated  them  according  to,  some 
averages  iccorded  on. the  board.  Although  she  had  desig- 
nated the  inevitable  noise  as  a  "Niagara-like  roar,"  in 
reality  there  was  very  little  confusion. 

She  had  the  p  ipils  place  the  books  in  the  desks  in  accord- 
ance with  a  dt finite  plan  which  she  said  she  had  evolved 
after  years  of  experiments. 

Some  beautiful  singing  constituted  the  show-off  work.  1 
would  liked  to  have  sta>ed,  she  was  so  cordial  and  the  chil- 
dren so  pleasant  and  I  so  dreaded  to  face  the  unknown  to 
perhaps  meet  with  a  frigid  reception;  but  in  a  very  busi- 
ness-like way  she  ushered  me  into  the  next  room. 

My  dread  had  been  a  premonition.  The  next  teacher 
was  reading  a  story.  "  We'll  have  some  arithmetic,"  she  said 
coldly  when  I  had  told  my  little  story.  "  Oh,  no,  just  k  t  me 
sit  here  and  li:>ten, '  I  love  stories,'  "  said  I,  interested  to 
know  what  she  was  reading.  But  no,  arithmetic  the  chil- 
dren had  to  have,  and  one  can  imagine  the  willing  spirit  of 
the  children  torn  from  fairy-land,  i)erhaps,  back  to  ratio. 
On  second  thought,  I  don't  think  it  could  have  been  a  f.iiry 
story.  She  was  ahogeiher  too  practical.  It  must  have  been 
an  inforniation  story. 

The  next  teacher  was  reading  also.  But  making  me  wel- 
come, really  welcome,  she  said,  "  If  you  have  never  read 
'Frank  on  the  Piairie'  you  have  a  treat  in  store,"  and  she 
lookf  d  at  m'^  quizzically.  The  children  smiled  and  we  all 
enjoyed  together  a  chapter  from  "  Frank,"  lead  beautifully. 

**  1  don't  know  that  the  '  Frank  Stories  '  are  the  best  in 
world,"  she  said,  "  hut  I  know  the  children  love  them,  so  I 
alternate;  'The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol,'  then  *  Frank  1 ' 
'  Lady  Jane/  then  another  '  Frank,'  and  so  on.  I'm  begin- 
ning to  like  Frank  myself,"  she  said.  "He's  brave  and 
honorable  and  truthful,  and  if  he  does  impossible  things,  the 
children  don't  know  it,  and  some  of  his  virtues  may  be  re- 
flected." I  had  been  using  my  eyes  as  well  as  my  ears,  and 
saw  quotations  written  here  and  there  upon  the  board  which 
indicated  a  cultivated  taste  and  good  judgment.  By  the 
way,  did  you  ever  think  what  a  life  history  the  selection  of 
memory  gems  tells? 

The  next  room  had  but  about  eighteen  pupils,  the  others 
having  been  dismissed.  The  floor  was  covered  with  scraps 
of  paper,  the  children  were  talking,  the  teacher  was  laughing 
and  reading  from  a  book  which  I  saw  was  a  copy  of  Primary 
Education.  She  greeted  me  pleasantly,  and  explained  that 
they  were  all  learning  together  to  make  the  windmill  and 
the  cradle  and  as  many  more  things  as  they  could  from  the 
instructions  given  in  the  Primary,  although  the  room  was  a 
sixth  grade  room. 

"If  you  are  a  teacher  I  need  not  explain  anything  to 
you  about  this  disorder.  You  don't  look  as  if  vou  expected 
every  pupil  to  sit  up  with  a  ramrod  for  a  backbone,  so  I'm 
going  right  on  as  if  you  weren't  here." 

The  directions  for  the  square  were  followed  easily  enough. 
The  diagonal  was  creased  with  confidence ;  then  came  the 
tug  of  war.     Such  puzzled  children  referring  to  such   an 


apparently  puzzled  teacher.  Appeals  for  help  were  met  with, 
"  I  don't  know  one  thing  about  it;  you  must  woik  it  out  for 
yourselves."  She  read  the  directions  again  and  again,  each 
one  interpreting  it  to  suit  himself,  and  more  interested 
pupils  were  nev^r  seen.  When  at  last  one  after  another 
solved  the  difficulty  and  they  all  realized  how  simple  the 
process  was,  there  was  a  hearty  laugh.  The  top  of  the  wind- 
mill was  worked  out  easily,  although  to  my  mind  a  much 
more  difficult  process,  and  in  z  short  time*  the  window-sills 
were  covered  with  very  neatly  constructed  wind-mills  to 
which  had  been  added  the  outstretched  arms  made  to  suit 
each  individual  taste. 

They  were  so  anxious  to  mike  the  fire-phce  that  they 
wanted  to  stay  after  school,  but  she  could  not  stay  with 
them,  so  wrote  the  directions  on  the  board  and  supplied 
them  with  paper  to  work  at  home. 

"  I  don't  know  that  the  highest  authorities  would  sanction 
my  method  of  giving  a  lesson  without  any  previous  prepara- 
tion, but  I  really  think  in  this  case  the  end  justifies  the 
means,"  she  said.  "You,  of  cotiise,  did  not  notice  the 
individuals,  but  the  boy  who  succeeded  first  in  following 
the  directions,  I  consider  one  of  my  dullest  boys.  1*11 
have  to  reconstruct  my  opinion  of  him.  I  mean  to  adopt 
some  other  tactics  in  teaching  him.  Motor  activity  (I've 
been  studying  Psychology)  will  be  brought  into  play  with 
him.  And  did  you  see  that  boy  scratching  his  head  and 
thinking  and  thinking  with  hise>es  half  shut,  and  his  paper 
held  at  every  possible  angle  until  he  got  the  idea?  Well, 
I  didn't  know  he  could  think.  Tve  been  on  the  verge  of 
'putting  him  down'  for  the  last  month,  but  I  won't: 
I  think  there's  a  whole  lot  in  a  boy  who  sticks  at  a  thing 
until  he  gets  it,  don't  you? " 

I  assured  her  that  I  iiad  the  highest  possible  opinion  of  a 
boy  with  that  characteribtic.  And  I  also  told  her  that  I 
never  saw  a  lesson  with  more  .opportunities  for  character 
study  than  the  lesson  she  gave. 

I  had  always  heard  that  "  teaching  is  twice  learning,"  and 
surely  it  had  been  thoroughly  exemphfied  here. 

I  found  that  copy  of  Primary  Educaiion  when  I  got 
home  and  resolved  to  try  the  same  lesson  with  niy  class, 
feeling  sure  I  would  learn  a  few  new  things  about  my  pupils, 
and,  incidentally  one  or  two  about  myself. 


February  in  Miss  Bennett's  Room 

Mary  A.  Gv>vb,  !  oston 

**  To  evry  thing  there  is  a  season  and  a  time  for  every  purpose  under 
the  heaven.*' 

TO  change  Barnum's  well-known  quotation :  We  can 
emphasize  some  good  things  all  the  time,  and  all 
good  things  some  of  the  time,  even  if  it  be  impossible 
to  emphasize  all  good  things  all  the  time. 

In  Miss  Bennett's  room,  February  was  the  "time"  to 
emphasize  patriotism,  love  of  home  and  country,  interest  in 
the  public  good,  and  joy  and  pfide  in  .public  service  faith- 
fully rendered.  The  last  Friday  night  in  January,  Miss 
Bennett  "  thought  it  out." 

She  decided  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  George  Washington 
and  the  United  States  fiag  should  be  the  three  main  subjects 
of  the  special  lesson  for  the  month. 

She  planned  first  the  decorations  for  her  room,  for  Miss 
Bennett's  room  was  made  to  show  forth,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  thought  of  the  month.  The  pretty  silk  flag  had 
been  put  away  before  Thanksgiving  and  during  the  month  of 
planning  and  working  for  Christmas,  that  its  being  brought 
forth  now  might  arouse  new  and  special  interest.  Com- 
panion pictures  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  were  mounttd 
directly  on  the  blackboard.  A  piece  of  thin  paper  one  irch 
long  and  one-half  inch  wide  folded  lengthwise,  was  pasted 
on  the  back  of  the  picture  and  also  to  the  board.  Very 
little  paste  was  usee},  and  neither  picture  nor  board  were 
injured  at  all.  The  pictures  were  framed  in  circular  frames 
of  red,  white,  and  blue  crayon  lines.  At  the  ri^ht,  opposite 
Washington,  was  the  quotation,  "[f  pfe^  ^9rKfilsOiVJWqEIL 
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first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.'*    At  the  left,  opposite 
Lincoln,  were  the  words,  ^ 

"  The  kindly,  earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 

New  fruit  of  our  new  soil, 

The  first  American." 

The  lettering  was  done  in  red,  white,  and  blue  with  tiny 
flags  drawn  through  the  capital  letteis.  On  a  large  square 
of  dark  green  burlap  which  covered  one  wall  space,  were 
mounted  all  the  different  pictures  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln  that  could  be  secured.  Best  loved  by  the  children 
were  Washington  on  his  horse,  and  Lincoln  doing  his  sums 
on  the  wooden  shovel  before  the  open  fire. 

The  special  lessons  on  Lincoln  occupied  the  first  week. 
The  stories  of  his  boyhood's  struggles  for  education  and  his 
manhood's  services  to  his  country  were  told  and  retold. 

The  lessons  on  the  flag  took  up  the  second  week  and 
included  a  careful  description  of  the  flag  as  it  now  is,  the 
symbolism  of  the  different  parts,  the  story  of  Betsy  Ross,  and 
something  of  the  history  of  the  flag.  A  few  of  the  best 
things  in  the  poetry  of  the  flag  were  learned  by  hearty  and 
the  salute  to  the  flag,  which  had  been  written  on  the  board, 
was  alsd  learned. 

During  the  third  week  the  stories  of  George  Washington 
were  told. 

The  new  songs  of  the  month  were,  "  There  are  Many  Flags 
in  Many  Lands,"  « I  Know  Three  Little  Sisters  "  and  "  Up 
with  Right  and  Down  with  Wrong."  Much  care  was  given 
to  the  correct  singing  of  **  America."  It  needed  not  to  be 
taught,  for,  although  Miss  Bennett's  was  a  first  grade  room, 
all  the  children  "  knew  it," 

The  opportunity  for  practical  application  of  the  thought 
of  the  month  was  found  first  of  all  in  the  school-room.  Did 
a  boy  riib  the  blackboards  carelessly,  he  was  shown  that  any 
work  for  the  public  good  requires  our  very  best  effort.  For 
the  small  duties  of  the  school-room  —  watering  the  plants, 
dusting  the  erasers,  opening  and  closing  the  doors  at  given 
signals—  the   children   were   now   made   responsible,   and 


they  found  joy  in  the  service  since  it  was  for  "  our  school." 
Beyond  the  school-rdbm  limits,  the  thought  of  service  for 
the  city  look  the  form  of  care  about  the  appearance  of 
streets  and  public  parks  and  buildings.  The  dropping  of 
bits  of  fmit  peeling  or  paper  in  yard  or  street  was  almost 
wholly  overcome,  not  because  "Teacher  won't  let  yer," 
but  because  "  We  must  make  our  city  as  beautiful  as  we 

can." 

On  the  twenty-first  of  February,  the  children  all  wore  tmy 
flags  and  several  larger  ones  were  brought  from  their  homes. 

A  birthday  cake  for  George  Washington  was  the  cause  of 
mucli  joy.  To  the  adult  eyes  which  seeing,  see  not,  it 
would  have  looked  like  a  large  white  pasteboard  box.  How 
many  candles?  It  was  a  problem.  Miss  Bennett  decided 
to  have  one  for  each  child  and  they  lighted  them  and  put 
them  in  place,  each  telling  one  fact  or  .giving  one  thought 
from  the  month's  work.  Later  their  piece  of  the  cake  was 
a  triangular  piece  of  paper  with  the  lines 

*«  O  Land  of  Lands !  to  thee  we  give 

Our  prayers,  our  hopes,  our  sendee  free, 
For  thee  ihy  sons  shall  nobly  live. 
And  at  thy  need  shall  die  for  thee." 

In  the  few  last  quiet  moments   they  recited   it 
together  and  went  out  with  shining  faces. 


softly 


The  Flag 

Unfurl,  bright  stripes— shine  forth,  clear  stars— «wii)||  outward 

to  the  breeze — 
Go  bear  your  message  to  the  wilds— ^o  tell  it  on  the  aeatf, 
That  poor  men  sit  wlibln  your  shade,  and  rich  men   In   their 

pride —  ,-1.  1^   w 

That  bezgar  boys  and  statesmen's  sons  walk  neath  you,  aide  by 

side;  ,^      ^       t.  ^ 

You  guard  the  school-house  on  the  green,  the  (Hiurch  upon  t*ie 

And  fold  your  precious  blesslugs  round  the  cabin  by  the  rill. 
While  weary  hearts  from  every  land  beneath  the  shining  snn 
Find  work,  and  rest,  and  home  beneath  the  Flag  of  Washfnarton. 


o    P^ 


c      c    o 


r^yi 


Toto 


^^: 


f  M    though    skies  %^  : 
:j^  be  cloudy,         ^o^  <.\, 

'^-    Or  skies  be '  blue,  "^^  ° 

^      of 


Remember  me 
pL     As  1  do  you. 


f{^>^> 


A  t  urgcl-mc-not  Valentine  for  the  little  ones  to  copy  ;  nd  color 
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Our  Flag 

Katherinb  Parkb^ 
With  animation.     M.  M.  J=  138 


m^=m- 


Gk).  W.  WiLMrr 


-d^ 


(OnfDTl  •mall  flags) 
(Wave  flaca) 


Fling  out  the  Flag— With  its    col    -  ors     true — The  Red,  and  White,  And  star  -  ry  Blue. 

Fling  out  the  Flag —  We'll    cheer  a  -  new     The  Red,  and  White,  And  star  -  ry  Blue. 

"^^jilT'ereuS?.")''"'       Fling  out  the  Flag—  God      bless  it,    too,     The  Red,  and  White,  And  star  -  ry  piue. 
/ 


^ 


^7 


^^^fe^^U^i^^M^^^^^^ 


m^EEE^^ 


^^^iz^^i 


.--t- -^f-- 


d--i 


^^^^ 


^ 


Chorus. 


— I — F?*'    •.i»  1- — ^^J:3^^  - 


D.C. 


'^^^1F^=S^ 


S 


We       love      the     Flag,       our      own 

Three  cheert  for  the  Flag,      our      own 

God     bless      the     Flag,      our      own 


dear       Flag,        We     love         our  own 

dear       Flag,      Three  cheers    for     our  own 
dear      Flag,       God    bless        our  own 


Red, 

White,   and 

Blue. 

Red, 

White,   and 

Blue. 

Red, 

White,   and 

Blue. 

^^fLf^5«4|;-fe^-j^ 


^^^Ip^fef 


•      J^ 


=e^ 


14- 


Souvenir  Booklets 

For  First  Year  Pupils 

Alice  Cook  Fuller 

THESE  Booklets  contain  written  lessons  in  each  branch 
taken  up*by  first  year  pupils,  and  serve  not  only  as 
pleasant  souvenirs,  but  are  valuable  in  determining 
the  progress  made  by  the  children  in  a  year's  time. 
The  booklets  described  were  made  in  the  spring  after  the 
appearance  of  the  first  flowers,  and  in  connecHon  with  the 
lessons  on  nature  study. 

Paper  of  uniform  quality,  eight  by  ten  inches,  was  used, 
^rhe  pupils  were  of  course  expected  to  do  their  very  best  to 
make  the  work  appear  neat.  To  this  end  only  one  sheet  at 
a  time  was  given  them  t  j  prepare,  and  the  booklet  made  up 
after  all  were  completed. 

The  number  lesson  was  written  upon  the  board  by  the 
teacher,  and  carefully  copied  by  the  pupils,  who  supplied 
the  correct  answers  as  in  their  regular  number  work. 

Number  Lesson 

6  dandelions  and  4  dandeUons  =  how  many  dandehons  ? 

2  violets  have  how  many  petals? 

Mary  had  12  apple -blossoms  and  gave  Jessie  four  of  them  ; 
she  had  how  inany  left? 

Ned  found '11  violets.  He  gave  3  to  Mary,  3  to  Jessie, 
and  3  to  Nell.     He  had  how  many  left? 

John  had  12  roses.  He  divided  them  equally  among  the 
three  girls  ;  he  gave  how  many  to  each  ? 

Language  ' 

Paint  or  draw  with  colored  pencils  a  dandelion  in  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  paper,  and  in  the  remaining 
space  write  a  language  lesson  using  the  dandelion  as  a  sub- 
ject. 

Violets  were  pressed  between  blotting  paper,  and  the 
language  lesson  which  had  been  corrected  until  written  per- 
fectly, was  copied  on  to  a  page  of  the  booklet,  space  being 


left  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer  in  which  to  mount  the 
violet.  This  was  done  by  using  the  gummed  flap  of  an  en- 
velope, cut  into  very  narrow  strips. 

Spelling 

Any  of  the  familiar  names  of  spring  flowers,  their  parts. 


etc.,  may  be 

given.     Those  used 

were 

leaf 

pink 

fern 

crocus 

cherry 

blue    , 

yellow 

stem 

calyx 

dandelion 

apple-blossom 

petal 

violet 

rose 

butter-cup 

These  were  given  in  two  separate  lessons. 

For  a  reading  lesson  allow  the  pupils  to  read  one  of  the 
language  lessons  at  class  time. 

In  connection  with  this  work,  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  their  subject,  give  them  an  oral  language  lesson  on 
some  flower.  Have  them  tell  all  they  can  about  it ;  size 
coinpared  with  some  other  flower ;  color,  shape,  and  num- 
ber of  petals ;  calyx  ;  stem ;  and  the  shape,  color,  and  vein- 
ing  of  leaves. 

The  following  memory  gem  may  be  written  upon  the 
board,  with  violets,  leaves,  and  separate  petals  scattered 
about  among  the  words,  which,  after  being  committed  by 
the  children  for  use  in  the  opening  exercises,  is  to  be 
written  in  the  booklet. 

God  does  not  send  us  strange  flowers  every  year, 
When  the  spring  winds  blow  o'er  the  pleasant  places, 
The  same  dear  things  lift  up  the  same  sweet  faces ; 

The  violet  is  here." 

—Mrs..!,  /).  '/.   IVAt/iur 

Also  the  following,  decorated  in  the  same  way  with  apple- 
blossoms  : 

Little  apple-blossom  when  a  baby  small 

In  a  tiny  crimson  cap, 

Peeped  out  first  of  all. 

Older  grown  she  used  to  wear 

A  snowy  satin  gown 

Trimmed  with  ribbons 

And  running  up  and 


s  pale  and  V^^^f^  ^-^  r^r^]  r> 

d^igitized  by  VnCJOv  IV^ 
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Nuw  her  busy  time  has  come 

After  holiday. 

All  her  pretty  finery  she  has  laid  a\Tay. 

Yua  will  find  her,  if  you  hunt, 

la  her  work  day  dress, 

Making  you  an  apple  for  next  winter  time,  I  guess. 

— Primary  Education 

The  teacher  who  arranged  the  booklet,  fortunately  owned 
a  kodak,  and  two  or  three  snap  shots  of  the  entire  class  were 
taken.  The  best  one  was  selected,  and  enough  prints  made 
to  give  one  to  each  child.  These  were  mounted  on  paper 
the  same  size  as  the  booklet  leaves. 

Pieces  of  white  dr^iwing  paper  were  used  for  the  covers, 
and  were  fiaistened  to  the  leaves  with  paper  fasteners.  If 
preferred^  however,  they  might  be  tied  with  baby  ribbon  run 
through  two  holes  punched  for  the  purpose. 

The  teacher  then  drew  a  wild  flower  in  hektograph  ink, 
and  thus  transferred  it  to  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  each 
completed  booklet.  The  children  were  then  permitted  to 
color  them  with  water  colors.  (Colored  pencils  might  be 
used.)     Then  on  the  front  cover  were  written 


Grade 


Name 

Residence 
Date 


Name  of  School 


The  President's  Flag  Chart 

Schoolboys  may  well  envy  President  Roosevelt  the 
wonderful  map  which  represents  the  whole  world  and  covers 
an  entire  wall  in  a  White  House  ofhce.  Leo  Jeanmene, 
Ivanhoe^  111.,  sends  this  description  of  it. 

Different  colors  show  at  a  glance  the  possessions  of  the 
twelve  powers,  with  the  character  of  their  prmcipal  cities. 
Submarine  cables,  raihoads,  steamship  lines,  mail  routes  are 
all  distinctly  traceable. 

The  naval  and  military  forces  of  all  nations  are  indicated 
by  miniature  flags.  Those  representing  the  United  States 
bear  the  names  of  commanders,  and  are  readily  shifted  as  the 
forces  move  from  place  to  place.  The  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
in^try  arc  represented  by  flags  of  their  respective  colors, 
yellow,  red,  and  white,  giving  the  number  of  the  regiment 
and  the  letter  of  the  troop,  battery,  or  company.  Even  the 
smallest  hospital  corps  is  marked  by  a  tiny  red  cross.  Ships 
of  every  class  are  shown  by  red,  white,  and  blue  flags  bearing 
the  name  of  each  and  the  number  of  her  guns. 

The  week  after  President  McKinley*s  death,  a  clerk  was 
explaining  the  great  map  to  President  Roosevelt  and  a  guest. 
The  visitor  suggested : 

''  Can  you  find  the  son  of  my  old  cook  ?  I  know  his 
name,  because  I  cash  the  checks  he  sends  his  mother.'' 

The  President  stepped  forward.  "  Let  me  find  him,"  he 
said,  and  began  under  the  clerk's  guidance  to  consult  the 
records  and  examine  the  little  markers.  '<  There  is  his  com- 
pany," he  soon  said,  touching  a  white  flag  in  a  small  island 
ol  the  Philippines.  "  Tell  his  old  mother  I  am  keeping  my 
eye  on  her  soldier  boy." 

"  Bress  de  Lor*  I "  was  her  exclamation  on  hearing  the 
story.  "  My  name  and  Jack's  been  spoke  in  de  White 
House." — Youth's  Companion 


An  Exercise  for  Very  Littie  People 

Harrikt  Wiluams 
George  and  Martha  Washington 

(Arrange  eighteen  children  in  three  tiers,  wearing  the 
colors,  first  red,  second  white,  and  third  blue,  at  the  back  of 
stage. 

( Curtain  rises)  George  comes  from  the  right  side,  and 
Martha  from  the  left^  in  step  with  music.  They  meet  at  the 
front  of  the  stage  and  bow  to  each  other.  (Imitate  the 
colonial,  bow  ) 

George  recites: 

"  I'm  the  father  of  our  country. 

See,  I  make  my  bow  (to  audience); 
Birthdays  come  so  very  often. 
Don't  you  think  so  now?  " 

Martha  bows  and  recites: 

"  I'm  the  mother  of  our  country. 
As  you  plainly  see ; 
Why  not  keep  a  little  birthday 
X  Only  once  for  me  ?  " 

Children  recite: 

We  the  children  of  our  country 

Bid  you  welcome  here ; 
We  will  always  keep  your  birthdays, 
Come  again  next  year  ! 

The  httle  couple  bow  to  the  children,  then  to  audience, 
and  pass  out.    The  audience  sing  a  patriotic  song. 
{Curtain  falls.) 


W$,shington  and  Lincoln  in  Every  School 
Building 

Wilson  MacDonald,  of  New  York  City,  is  desirous  of 
placing  in  all  of  the  public  school  buildings  of  the  district 
bus  s  of  George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincohi.  He  has 
written  to  President  Roosevelt  concerning  it.  "I  have 
spent  many  years  on  the  idea,"  says  Mr.  MacDonald,  "  and 
a  great  deal  of  money.  One  patriotic  citizen  commissioned 
me  to  put  my  colossal  bust  of  W^ihington  in  every  public 
school  on  Manhattan  Island,  where  there  are  more  than  two 
hundred  public  schools.  They  are  all  up.  These  busts  will 
stand  for  generations.  My  bust  and  bracket  of  Washington 
occupies  six  by  one  and  two-thirds  feet  on  any  wall.  Mr. 
Lincoln  is  a  companion  to  the  Washington. 

<'  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  these  two 
busts  of  the  great  men  of  our  civilization  in  the  schools  of 
the  National  Capital.  Some  persons  well  known  at  the 
Capital  have  advised  me  to  apply  to  Congress,  but  this  I  do 
not  like  to  do  until  I  have  tried  to  get  some  rich  patriotic 
citizen  of  the  district  to  pay  for  and  order  the  busts  erected 
in  all  the  public  schools  there.  Failing  in  this,  I  will  be 
compelled  to  appeal  to  Congress." 


I  know  that  the  Lord  is  always  on  the  side  of  right ;  but 
it  is  my  constant  anxiety  and  prayer  that  I  and  this  Nation 
should  be  on  the  Lord's  side. — Lincoln 
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The  Snowbirds 


Id  the  rosy  light  trills  the  gay  swallow, 
The  thrash  in  the  roses  below ; 

The  meadow-lark  slugs  iii  the  meadow; 
But  the  HDOWbird  siugs  in  the  aoow. 
Ah  met !    Chickadee ! 

.    The  snowbird  slogs  in  the  snow. 

The  blue  marten  trills  in  the  gable, 

The  wren  in  the  yard  below ; 
In  the  e  m  chatters  the  blue  jay, 

Bat  the  snowbird  sings  in  the  snow. 
Ah,  me!    Chickadee! 

The  snowbird  siugs  in  the  snow. 


Hlffh  wheels  the  gray  wing  of  the  osprey, 

The  wing  of  the  sparrow  drops  low, 
In  the  midtit  dips  ttie  wing  of  the  robin,  • 

And  the  snowbird's  wiug  In  the  snow. 
Ah,  me!    Chickadee! 

The  spowbird  sings  in  the  snow 

I  love  the  high  heart  of  the  osproy, 

The  meek  heart  of  the  thrash  below. 
The  heart  of  th<i  lark  in  the  meadow, 
And  the  snowbird's  heart  in  the  snow. 

But  dearer  to  me  Chickadee! 
Is  that  true  little  heart  in  th^  snow. 
—Hezekiah  BttUenfforth 


Humor  in  the  School-room 

Amy  Lincoln  Phei.is 

ALL  teachers  are  probably  familiar  with  the  theory  that 
an.  occasional  laugh  serves  to  clarify  the  school 
atmosphere.  I  wonder  how  many  accept  this,  as  I 
always  have? 

I  believe  in  humor,  fun,  wit  if  you  can  get  it,  even  frolic  ; 
and  plenty  of  them  all.  But  I  do  not  believe  in  undirected 
humor.  The  teacVer  should  be  the  inspirer  of  the  laugh ; 
no  child  should  be  allowed  to  lead  the  class  in  laughter 
until  he  is  able  to  choose  proper  objects  of  mirth. 

The  humor  of  savage  peoples  consists  chiefly  in  what  is 
termed  horse-play  or  practical  joking;  to  the  uncultured 
mind  vulgarity  and  the  mishaps  of  another  both  seem 
intrinsically  ridiculous.  The  chiklren  with  whom  we  deal 
are,  psychologically,  savages;  most  of  them  see  in  their 
bomes  no  humor  that  does  not  find  its  vent  at  the  expense 
of  pain  or  annoyance  to  some  one. 

Shall  we,  then,  allow  our  pupils  to  keep  the  school  stand- 
ard of  fun  at  their  low  level,  or  shall  we  raise  and  dignify 
oar  mirth  into  something  pleasant  and  helpful  to  all  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious ;  now  iollowi^  that  word>  most  alert  of  any 
in  the  teacher's  vocabulary,  "How?'* 

Let  me  tell  a  little  of  my  experience  and  experiments. 

When  I  took  the  first  grade  class  I  have  now,  they  had 
been  in  school  for  several  months.  The  first  morning  1  made 
a  laughing  remark  about  our  mutual  ignorance  of  names, 
and  told  them  mine.  Theirs,  I  said  jokingly,  I  would  dis- 
cover by  calling  from  the  roll,  and  watching  to  see  who 
answered.  I  did  this  as  spiritedly  as  I  could,  and  was 
dashed  at  seeing  no  responsive  playfulness  on  the  faces  of 
the  children  as  they  answered. 

A  little  later  one  of  the  smaller  children  stumbled  and 
fell.  Out  rang  an  instant  hearty  laugh,  subsiding  into 
giggles  at  my  astonished  look.  This  made  it  evident  that  it 
was  "up  to  me  "  (Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  approves  of  slang  in 
the  teachers'  vocabulary)  to  teach  my  pupils  humor. 
**  Manners  and  Morals  "  were  on  my  course  of  study,  and  I 
stretched  this  to  include  a  course  in  the  Art  of  Merriment. 

Every  day  I  chat  and  laugh  with  those  who  come  early  to 
the  room ;  I  am  careful  to  have  about  half  my  jokes  intelli- 
gible to  my  auditors.  The  rest  I  give  for  my  own  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  to  impress  my  babes  with  the  fact  that  there  are 
funny  things  other' than  those  they  can  yet  understand.  At 
first  I  made  the  mistake  of  never  joking  over  their  little 
heads ;  but  the  older  ones  looked  a  trifie  bored  at  the  cam- 
bric tea  1  served  them,  and  plainly  held  their  practical  jok- 
ing funnier  than  my  quips  and  quirks. 

Don't  think  it  was  easy  work  at  first,  making  funny 
remarks  at  blank  faces.  It  was  only  a  firm  resolve  to  make 
the  chiklren  enjoy  better  things  that  kept  my  enthusiasm  un- 
daunted. 

In  our  routine  work,  I  frequently  broke  up  the  tension 
with  a  spontaneous  laugh.  Again  that  "  How?"  Well,  I 
remember  once  I  purposely  changed  my  orders  twice  in 
quick  succession  about  the  placing  of  some  papers,  and  we 
sdl  laughed  at  the  momentary  confusion  as  I  gave  the  final 
order  in  a  decided  tone.  Sometimes  I  ended  the  physical 
exercises  by  a  series  of  such  quick  commands  that  we  all 
became  mixed,  and  ended  in  a  burst  of  hilarity,  soon 
checked  by. the  order  for  attention. 

I  selected  ihort,  humorous  stories  for  reproduction.     If 


necessary,  I  explained  the  joke,  touching  it  as  lightly  as  was 
compatible  with  clearness.  I  was  gratified  and  surprised 
at  the  excellent  re-telling  of  these  stories. 

I  wanted  badly  to  lead  my  children  to  such  an  ideal  state 
that  they  would  £iiL  to  see  any  fun  in  vulgarity  or  misfortune. 
But  I  soon  found  that  negative  methods  would  not  undo  the 
effect  of  native  propensities  and  home  influence.  So  each 
time  that  I  disapproved  of  their  mirth,  I  gently  asked  ray 
pupils  if  this  merriment  was  kind,  or  polite,  or  refined. 
(I  at  first  used  the  childish  synonym  for  refined,  "  nice.") 
Thus,  without  attracting  undue  attention  to  their  offence,  1 
showed  its  impropriety. 

I  h';^ve  found  ample  reward  for  all  efforts  in  this  line.  A 
jest  is  an  infallible  stimulus  to  flagging  attention.  I  find 
that  a  jovial  tone  used  occasionally  commands  instant  cheer- 
ful obedience  even  from  the  sullen  girl  or  boy.  A  smile 
from  me  brings  a  harvest  of  them  back  from  the  class,  and 
we  work  the  better  for  them. 

Another  reward  which  any  story  teller  will  appreciate— 
my  children  listen  to  me  ears,  eyes,  and  (shall  I  confess  it?) 
sometimes  mouths,  too.  No  blank  kick  of  response  do  I 
meet  now  in  their  faces.  At  my  jest  a  wave  of  enjoyment 
passes  over  the  room.  What  greater  joy  is  there  for  the 
would-be  wit,  than  to  feel  one's  joke  understood  and  en- 
joyed ? 

Perhaps  a  tired  reader  wonders  how  on  days  when  one's 
head  aches  and  things  generally  go  wrong,  a  teacher  can 
continue  to  act  as  if  existence  were  heaps  of  fun.  Well  I— 
I  don't,  always. 

Two  final  words  of  warning : 

1.  Don't  make  a  clown  of  yourself.  Avoid  joking  about 
the  punishment  you  received  as  a  child,  the  kissing  games 
you  played,  and  like  undignified  reminiscences.  Practice 
until  you  can  find  amusement  in  small  daily  happenings. 

2.  Laugh  wi/h,  not  at,  your  pupils.  The  youngest  tot 
knows  the  difference  between  sympathetic  mirth  and 
ridicule. 

Little  Housekeepers.     Ill 

WEDNESDAY 
^-  E.  A.  Geo.  W.  Wilmot 

Moderaio    M.  M.  ^—  144 


t. 


1 


1.  Wednes  -  day 

2.  But     -    tons 

3.  Socks      worn 


night —   Bright      fires        glow, 
off  Gar   -    meats      show, 

out  Heel        and         toe, 


must     mend     And      patch      and 


— 1^— 
sew. 


9^^^^^^^^^ 


The  thim-bles  keep  pushing  The  nee-dles    a  •  head.The 
sharp  li,  -  tie     ^cU-sog^^^ggnjjj,  ,naj^h^^U)^^ 
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Stories   of  the    Rhine   Country 
VI 

Alice  E.  Allen 

I 

The  Change  of  Time 

N  a  bend  of  the  Rhine  stands  the 
beautiful  city  of  Basel.  In  its  old 
museum  can  still  be  seen  a  curious 
figure,  called  the  LAIlenkoing. 

Long,  long  ago,  the  Lfillenkoing 
stcod  on  the  great  tower  of  the 
gate  guarding  the  city  of  Basel. 
By  means  of  some  clever  mechani- 
cal arrangement  inside,  every  few 
seconds  the  figure  stuck  out  its 
tongue,  as  if  mocking  someone 
outride  the  gates. 

The  machinery  has  long  since 
giveA  out.  The  mocking  tongue  is  silent.  But  the  old 
legend  is  still  told. 

Once,  long  ago  — so  the  story  goes  — some  traitors  in 
the  city  of  Basel  agreed  to  give  the  city  into  the  hands  of 
their  enemies.  They  promised  that  on  a  certain  night, 
when  the  clock  in  the  tower  on  the  gate  struck  the  hour  of 
twelve,  they  would  open  the  gates  that  the  enemy  might 
enter. 

The  appointed  night  came.  The  sounds  of  the  city  grew 
silent.  One  by  one  the  lights  went  out.  All  was  still  and 
dark.  The  traitors  hid  themselves  in  the  heavy  shadows  of 
the  gates,  and  waited. 

Now  the  warder  of  the  gate  was  an  old,  old  roan.  Foi 
years  he  had  faithfully  guarded  the  city.  To-night,  dim  as  his 
old  eyes  were,  he  saw  the  traitors  skulking  in  the  dark 
corner.  He  heard  a  whisper  — "  When  the  clock  strikes 
twelve."  'MVhen  the  clock  strikes  twelve  1 "  he  said  to 
himself.  "  1  here  is  a  plot  on  hand  for  the  downfall  of  the 
city." 

What  could  he  do?  If  he  tried  to  escape  and  warn  the 
authorities  he  would  be  seen  by  the  traitors,  caught,  put  to 
death  —  and  Basel  would  not  be  saved.  It  was  nearly  mid- 
night. In  ten  minutes  the  clock  would  strike.  Suddenly  a 
plan  came  to  him.  He  glanced  at  the  men  hidden  in  the 
shadows.  They  were  quiet.  He  entered  the  tower.  He 
crept  cautiously  up  the  stairs  to  the  old  clock.  With  hands 
that  trembled,  he  made  some  slight  changes  in  the  works. 
The  clock  struck  —  the  old  man  held  his  breath  —  One! 

Down  below,  inside  the  gates,  the  traitors  heard  the  long, 
solemn  stroke.  They  waited,  listening  for  the  next.  It 
never  came.  Surprised,  frightened,  they  looked  at  each 
other.  Had  they  fallen  asleep?  Had  their  plot  been 
found  out  ?  ITiey  sprang  to  their  feet.  Stealthy  as  shadows, 
they  glided  away. 

Outside  the  gates,  the  enemies  of  Basel  watched  and 
waited.  They,  too,  heard  the  deep,  low  tone  of  the  bell  as 
it  struck  —  One!  It  was  not  yet  midnight.  Was  there 
some  mistake?  Was  this  a  plot  against  them?  Warily  they 
waited.  Then,  in  the  first  chill  gray  of  dawn,  they  stole 
away. 

In  the  morning,  the  mayor  of  Basel  glanced  at  the  clock. 
It  was  an  hour  fast.  He  went  to  the  warder.  The  old 
man  told  him  all  —  the  plot  to  give  up  Basel  to  its  enemies, 
his  plan  which  had  saved  the  city.  When  the  news  was 
told,  the  town  went  wild  with  joy. 

To  mock  their  enemies,  who  had  waited  from  midnight 
to  dawn  outside  their  gates,  the  people  caused  the  figure, 
of  which  I  told  you,  to  be  made  and  placed  upon#the 
tower. 

The  mayor  called  together  the  city  council  They  pun- 
ished the  traitors.  They  heaped  honors  upon  the  warder, 
and  they  decreed  that  forever  after  the  old  clock  in  the 
tower  should  remain  an  hour  ahead  of  time,  that  the  people 
might  remember  their  narrow  escape. 

This  is  the  reason  why,  to  this  day,  the  city  of  Basel  is 
always  an  hour  ahead  of  all  the  other  Swiss  cities. 


II 


The  Innkeeper's  Wine 

TO  the  inn  of  Hans  Teuerlich,  in  the  town  of  Hir^- 
nach,  there  came,  one  day,  a  stranger.     Tired  and 
thirsty    with    long    traveling,   he    strode    into    the 
inn.    "Wine,  wine,"  he  callfed  ;  "bring  me  wine  — 
of  the  best." 

Hans  Teuerlich  took  up  a  huge  carthern  vessel,  called 
a  crock.  With  it  in  one  hand  and  a  candle  in  the  other 
he  went  down  into  hii  wine  cellar.  The  flickering  light 
fell  faindy  on  casks  and  barrels,  beams  and  rafters,  all  dark 
and  dusty,  all  hung  thick  wiih  cobwebs. 

At  one  side  of  the  cellar  was  a  large  cask.  Before  this, 
Hans  Teuerlich  set  down  the  crock.  Very  slowly  he  turned 
tlie  faucet.     Down  into  the  crock  trickled  a  thin  stream  of 


^Mh 


*  He  presented  the  glass  to  his  eager  guest 


sour  Rhine  wine.  When  the  vessel  was  partly  full,  Hans 
Teuerlich  carefully  tightened  the  plug.  He  made  sure  that 
not  one  drop  of  the  wine  could  escape.  Then  he  carried 
the  crock  to  another  faucet  near  by.  This  was  set  into  the 
wall  of  the  cellar. 

Hans  Teuerlich  turned  the  plug.  There  was  a  low, 
gurgling  sound.  It  grew  louder  and  louder.  I'hen  the 
water  of  the  Rhine  itself  rushed  in  and  filled  the  crock  to 
the  very  brim. 

Hans  Teuerlich  went  back  upstairs.  He  set  down  the 
crock.  He  made  a  great  ado  polishing  his  gust's  tumbler. 
He  poured  into  it  some  of  the  mixture  of  wine  and  water. 
With  a  wave  of  his  hand  and  a  low  bow,  he  presented  the 
glass  to  his  eager  guest. 

"  Drink,  sir,"  he  said ;  "  the  cellar  of  Hans  Teuerlich 
furnishes  the  best  wine  in  all  the  Rhine  country.'* 

The  guest  seized  the  glass.  He  lifted  it  to  his  lips.  He 
threw  bark  his  head  with  the  air  of  one  who  will  drain  his 
glass  to  the  last  drop.  He  took  a  deep  draught.  Then  he 
made  a  wry  face.  He  set  down  the  glass.  "  Are  you  quite 
sure,"  he  said  to  his  host,  ''that  no  water  has  been  mixed 
with  your  wine?" 

"Water?*'  exclaimed  Hans  Teuerlich,  indignantly. 
"  Water  in  wy  wine ?  How  dare  you,  sir?**  And  to  show 
that  the  wine  was  pure,  he  poured  out  a  glassful  for  himself. 

As  he  did  so  —  splashing  from  crock  to  tumbler  —  out 
swam  three  small  fishes.  Round  and  round  in  the  glass  they 
sailed  quite  as  merrily  as  they  had  once  done  in  their  home 
in  the  waters  of  the  Rhine. 

The  traveler  saw  the  fishes  —  saw  the  round  face  of  his 
host  grow  red  with  ^hame  and  dismay,  and  laughed. 
"  Hans  Teuerlich,**  he  said,  pointing  to  the  telltale  fishes, 
"  when  next  yon  try  to  make  Rhine  water  into  Rhine  wine, 
I  would  suggest  that  you  use  a  strainer." 

All  this  happened  so  long  ago,  that  no  one  knows  just 
when  it  was.  But  thrifty  Hans  Teuerlich  took  the  advice 
of  his  guest  seriously.  He  told  his  children  about  it.  They 
told  their  children. 

His  many  descendants  are  still  inn-keepers  in  the  Rhine 
country,  and,  it  is  said,  to  this  day,  if  you  should  visit  one  ■ 
of  their  dark  wine  cellars,  among  dusky  casks  and   barrels, 


you  will  find  a  large,  tin  straii^n.^.^^^  ^^  ^OO^ 
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How   the    Little   Bennets    Played 
American  History.     V 


o 


Some  Patriotic  Plays 

Dorothy  Howe 

O  !  "  screamed  Betty,  her  eyes  as  big  and  round 
^     as  her  O's,  "  there*s  just  the  splendidest  story  "  — 
^       "  rd  like  that  one  about  the  Boston  boys  who 
went  to  the  British  general,"  began  Jack. 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  Bob.  **  That's  just  sleds  and  things  ; 
Jet's  be  Indians  and  throw  the  tea  overboard." 

Then  everybody  talked  at  once.  And  everybody  wanted 
a  different  play.  And  Baby  cried  because  Bob  said  he 
wasn't  big  enough  to  be  George  Washington.  And  there 
was  no  end  of  trouble. 

But  it  all  came  out  right  in  the  end.  The  plays  were 
short.     So  several  of  them  were  chosen. 

The  first  one  was  "The  Boston  Tea  Party."  Two  tables 
turned  upside  down  were  the  tea  ships.  Sheets  were 
^stened  to  the  legs  for  sails.  On  board  were  piled  several 
large  pasteboard  boxes  marked  with  big  letters,  TEA. 

The  room  was  made  as  dark  as  possible.  Then  into  view 
stole  a  number  of  Indians.  They  were  awful  to  see  in  their  < 
blankets,  paint,  and  feathers.  They  carried  hatchets,  which 
they  brandished  fiercely. 

When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  tea  ships,  the  first  Indian, 
who  was  Bob,  gave  a  terrible  whoop  and  sprang  on  board 
the  larger  vessel.  The  others  followed  —  some  on  one  ship, 
some  on  the  other.  They  fell  upon  the  tea  chests.  They 
chopped  them  open.  They  dumped  some  real  tea  into  the 
dark  waters.  Then  Jack  waved  his  hatchet,  and  shouted, 
"  Taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny  I "  He  didn't 
know  just  what  that  meant.  But  it  was  in  the  history,  and 
it  sounded  well.  And  then  all  the  Indians  fiourished  their 
hatchets  and  whooped.  And  the  audience  cheered  itself 
hoarse. 

While  the  boys  made  ready  for  the  next  scene,  the  girls 
served  some  hot  tea.  "This  isn't  taxed  tea,"  said  Betty,. 
"  so  you  can  drink  as  much  as  you  want  to." 

The  second  play  was  "General  Gage  and  the  Boston 
Boys."  It  was  given  in  two  parts.  The  first  scene  showed 
Boston  Common  in  winter.  The  floor  was  covered  with 
white  cloth.  A  low  hill  was  made  by  some  boards.  Each 
was  placed  with  one  end  on  the  edge  of  the  stage  and  the 
other  end  on  the  floor.  They  were  all  covered  with  white 
cloth,  on  which  was  scattered  cotton  wool.  At  one  side  of 
the  Common  was  a  pond,  made  by  a  good-sized  sheet  of 
tin.    Cotton  wool  was  piled  up  around  it. 

Billy  stood  near  the  pond  buckling  on  his  skates.  Jack 
and  Tom  ran  toward  him,  iheir  skates  slung  over  their 
shoulders.  They  threw  snow- balls  of  cotton  wool  as  they 
ran.  Bob  and  Baby,  with  their  sleds,  were  at  the  top  of  the 
hill.  Baby  sat  down  on  his  sled.  Bob  pushed  —  away  he 
went.  In  the  middle  of  the  hill,  the  sled  stuck.  Baby 
rolled  off  as  naturally  as  could  be,  and  everybody  laughed. 

Baby  had  just  time  to  pick  himself  up  and  brush  off  the 
cotton,  which  stuck  like  real  snow,  when,  marching  two 
abreast,  came  some  British  soMiers  with  their  captain. 
These  were  some  of  the  boys.  They  wore  red  sweaters  anc 
red  caps.  The  captain  carried  a  gun.  The  soldiers  had 
hatchets.  On  they  came,  all  in  step.  The  soldiers  paused 
at  the  pond  and  chopped  away  at  the  tin.  Some  of  them 
scraped  the  snow  off  from  the  hill. 

The  boys  rushed  up  to  the  soldiers.  "Leave  the  ice 
alone,  please,"  said  Bob.     "We  want  to  skate." 

"  I've  got  some  new  skates,"  said  Baby.  This  wasn't  in 
the  play.    The  captain  laughed. 

"Keep  still,  can't  you?"  said  Jack,  in  a  loud  whisper. 
The  British  soldiers  went  on  chopping.  One  of  them  cut  a 
hole  in  the  ck>th  on  the  hill. 

The  boys  stepped  up  to  the  captain.  "  Please,  sir,"  said 
Tom,  taking  off  his  cap,  "  will  you  ask  your  soldiers  to 
stop?" 

The  captain  frowned.  "  Help  yourselves,  if  you  can,  you 
young  rebeb,"  he  said. 


The  boys  turned  and  walked  away.  They  talked  together. 
"  Let's  go  to  General  Gage,"  said  Jack. 

"  He's  a  redcoat,"  said  Billy. 

"  But  he's  fair,"  said  Jack.  So  away  they  all  ran.  The 
last  the  audience  saw  of  them  was  Baby  shaking  a  red- 
mittened  fist  at  the  British  captain. 

The  second  scene  showed  the  tent  of  General  Gage.  The 
general  sat  just  inside.  He  was  Alan,  splendid  to  see  in 
Beth's  best  red  velvet  coat  with  brass  buttons,  and  a  red 
cap  with  a  yellow  feather.  The  boys  burst  upon  him. 
There  wasn't  room  for  them  in  the  tent,  but  they  stood 
outside  and  it  was  just  as  well.     They  all  began  to  talk. 

"Your  old  soldiers   have  spoiled   our  fun,"  said   Bob. 

"They're  over  there,  chopping  up  our  ice,  now,"  said 
Tom,  pointing  toward  the  Common. 

"  They  called  us  young  rebels,"  said  Jack. 

"  Tisn't  fair,"  said  Baby,  stamping  his  foot. 

General  Gage  came  out  of  his  tent.  He  spoke  sternly. 
"  Have  your  fathers  sent  you  here  to  find  fault  with  my 
soldiers  ?  " 

J^ck  spoke.  "Nobody  sent  us,  sir,"  he  said,  ami  the 
audience  cheered.  "  We  have  never  harmed  your  soldiers. 
Why  should  they  harm  us?  We  asked  fhem  to  stop.  Their 
captain  laughed  at  us  and  told  us  to  help  ourselves  if  we 
could.  Sir,  we  will  stand  it  no  longer."  The  audience 
went  wild. 

When  General  Gage  could  be  heard,  he  spoke.  "  You 
are  brave  boys,"  he  said.  "  Go  back  to  your  play.  If  my 
troops  trouble  you  again,  they  shall  be  punished." 

"  These  very  children,"  he  added,  slowly^  "  draw  in  the 
love  of  liberty  with  the  air  they  breathe." 

As  the  boys  of  Boston  marched  away,  Helen  played 
"  Yankee  Doodle,"  and  everybody  sang. 

The  pLiy  closed,  with  three  scenes  from  the  life  of  Wash- 
ington.    "  'Cause  it's  February,  you  know,"  said  Betty. 

There  was  the  hatchet  scene,  of  course.  Baby  was  little 
George,  Jack  was  his  father,  and  one  of  Mamma  Bennett's 
geraniums  in  a  big  flower-pot  was  the  cherry  tree.  There 
were  the  well-known  questions  and  answers.  Baby  heM  up 
his  toy  hatchet  and  said,  "  Father,  it  was  I.  I  cut  it  with 
my  little  hatchet."  And  Jack  caught  up  the  young  hero  in 
both  arms  and  cried,  "  My  son,  rather  than  have  you  tell  a 
lie,  I  would  lose  all  my  cherry  trees." 

Next  there  was  a  tableau  —  George  and  Martha  Washmg- 
ton.  Bob  and  Betty,  standing  arm  in  arm,  had  copied  the 
costumes  and  expressions  of  the  pictures  so  well,  that  every- 
.body  knew  them.  "Three  cheers  for  the  Father  of  his 
Country,"  called  some  one  from  the  audience,  "and  three 
cheers  for  Martha  Washington." 

Bob,  in  a  splendid  suit  of  blue  and  buff,  cocked  hat  and 
all,  was  next  shown  taking  command  of  the  colonial  troops 
at  Cambridge.  He  was  mounted  on  a  rocking  horse.  The 
Cambridge  Elm  wasn't  there.  But  a  good- sized  crowd  was, 
and  there  was  much  cheering.  Bob  drew  out  his  sword  and 
lifted  it  proudly.  Helen  struck  up  the  chorus  of  "  Columbia, 
the  Gem  of  the  Ocean."  The  crowd  around  the  com- 
mander-in-chief waved  tiny  flags  and  sang  with  all  their 
might: 

**  Three  cheers  for  our  brave  Washington, 
Three  cheers  for  our  brave  Washington, 
Our  he  o,  our  hero  forever, 
Three  cheers  for  our  brave  Washington." 

They  had  to  sing  it  three  times  before  the  audience  was 
satisfied.  Then  Bob  had  to  get  down  from  his  horse  and 
make  a  bow.  "Thank  you  very  much,"  he  said.  "The 
girls  couldn't  show  off  much  this  time.  But  they're  going 
to  make  up  next  month.  They've  found  some  first  rate 
things." 


Not  a  Sailor 

"  Do  you  know  whether  George  Washington  was  a  soldier 
or  a  sailor?  " 

"  He  was  a  soldier,"  replied  a  boy,  promptly. 

"  How  do  you  know?  " 

"  'Cause  I  saw  a  picture  of  him  crossin'  the  Delaware,  an' 
any  sailor'd  know  enough  not  to  g^g^ij^^^  ^^y  i!li^?KL;;J  IC 
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A  Little  Stay  in  City  Schools 

A.  C.  SCAMMELL 

THE  children  of  a  sixth  grade  had  about  forty-five 
stories  at  their  command  which  they  could  give 
verbatim  in  a  pleasing  conversational  way.  Most 
of  ihehe  stories  were  real  happenings  in  the  lives  of 
noted  people,  or,  real  character-ke;/s  left  within  the  chil- 
dren's sight  and  reach. 

What  easier  or  better  way  of  imprinting  the  correct  forms 
of  speech  upon  the  memory  than  the  continual  repetition  of 
them  in  public!  In  what  more  .delightNome  >vay  can 
children  entertain  their  elders  than  by  serving  to  them  the 
witty,  wise,  and  worthy  story  which,  however  old,  comes  with 
freshness  from  youthful  lips  !  So  much  better,  loo,  for  the 
children  than  are  the  rehearsals  of  their  "  T'-isms,  the  deeply- 
cut  ^igns  of  the  self -centered.  « 

I  called  at  one  room  that  seemed  warmer  and  lighter  than 
the  rest.  1  knew  why  in  a  minute ;  the  teacher  was  letting 
Fun  have  his  chance  at  the  children.  "  I  am  busy  out  of 
school  with  dramatizing  *  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,* 
for  an  entertiinme»t.  My  children  are  to  be  the  'Patch'; 
we  want  to  raise  a  little  money  for  our  rooms ;  and  besides, 
the  characters  in  the  s^tory" —  Here  the  teacher  was  inter- 
rupted. I  believe  that  her  top  motive  was  to  incarnate 
some  of  the  virtues  in  the  books ;  a  change  fiom  the  routine 
memory  gem,  and  ihe-gem-of-atalk !  Some  one  has  said, 
"  The  boy  plays  truant  from  the  school  because  the  school 
is  playing  truant  from  nature,*' and  one  city  teacher  believed 
it,  for  she  went  to  the  woods  with  her  children,  and  took  up 
a  half  dozen  pine  trees,  six  or  eight  feet  tall,  and  set  them 
m  a  row  at  the  back  of  her  yard.  There  was  no  soil,  only 
gravel,  in  which  to  plant  these  pines,  yet  they  lived.  Later, 
some  maples  were  set  in  front,  and  last  spring,  a  "  rockery  " 
was  made  by  the  teacher  and  children,  and  planted  with 
wild  flowers. 

The  principal  of  another  school  gave  a  benefit  lecture  to 
beautify  his  school  grounds.  Fifty  dollars  was  paid  an  ex- 
pert for  preparing  the  soil  and  planting  shrubs  and  trees. 
The  vines  aiui  shrubs  were  set  along  a  low  bank  wall  at  one 
end  of  the  yaid,  and  were  in  part,  trained  back  upon  it ;  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  wall,  strips  of  rich  loam,  fifteen  feet 
in  length,  were  assigned  to  the  pupils  of  each  room,  and  in 
these  beds  the  children  planted  low  flowering  plants. 

Query — Why  should  not  the  Women's  Club  in  the  cities 
take  up  the  ^^ork  of  beautifying  their  school  grounds?  I 
asked  these  questions :  ''  How  many  school  children  in  this 
city  ?  "  .  "About  ten  thousand."  "  W  hat  per  cent  attend 
high  school?"  "I  should  say  eight  per  cent."  "What 
per  cent  of  the  ten  thousand  will  enter  college?"  "Less 
than  one  per  cent."  "  Do  the  mills  call  the  children  away 
from  the  higher  schools?"  "Yes,  over  sixteen  hui^dred 
working  certificates  were  issued  last  year  to  children  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years.**  "  Then  the  ninety-two  per  cent 
must  catch  what  they  can  get  in  the  nine  short  years,  and 
go  without  the  rest."  "  Oh,  they  get  about  all  there  is  in  the 
first  two  years  of  school.  See  here."  And  the  superintend- 
ent pointed  to  the  daily  time-table  of  a  first  grade  teacher. 

Opening  Exercises  ....  5  minutes 

Reading 150  ,  " 

Spelling 12  *• 

Writing 12  " 

Hitory 5  " 

Drawing                                    .         .         .  12  •• 

Music              12  " 

Nature  Study 6  " 

Physuilogy 5  " 

Mann  rs,  Morals 5  " 

Tnysical  Culture 6  " 

Rectssts         .  • 40  *• 

The  readings  were  by  small  groups,  and  in  several  short 
periods.  I  was  relieved  to  find  that  the  teacher  traveled, 
not  by  minutes,  but  by  circumstances  made  by  the  children, 
and  so,  at  school-close  she  was  not  regretful  that  she  had 
failed  to  stop  at  every  way  station,  nor  was  she  "just  too 
tired  for  anything."  The  children,  too,  had  all  their  morn- 
ing freshness,  a  pleasant  forecast  for  the  days  ahead. 


Questioning 

(Author  unknown), 

"What  is  tiie  measured  distance  from  John's  eye  to 
mine?"  asked  a  teacher  of  a  class  far  away  in  a  mountain 
school.  I  marveled  at  the  rather  unusual  way  of  putiing 
the  question.  An  inquiry  as  to  the  distance  between  uherc 
she  stood  and  the  boy  would  have  sounded  familiar.  Then 
a  very  fine  gray  silk  thread  was  streched  from  the  teacher's 
eye  to  that  of  the  boy ;  it  was  invisible  to  the  members  of 
the  class  sitting  at  their  desks. 

"Can  you  see  the  thread  that  reaches  from  eye  to  eye?" 
asked  the  teacher  with  an  intense  earnestness.  Each  pupil 
was  alert.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  teacher.  A  chorus 
of  voices  promptly  threw  back  a  negative  answer. 

The  pupil  holding  the  thread  was  then  asked  to  draw  a 
picture  of  it  on  the  board. 

"  What  do  we  usually  call  this  picture  ?  "  she  asked  again. 
The  pupils  said  that  it  was  a  line.  "  You  see  'tis  just  a  pic- 
ture of  something,"  she  said. 

Can  you  see  the  distance  from  John's  eye  to  mine?" 
"  No,  but  I  can  see  the  distance  between  where  you  stand 
and  wh»ere  John  stands,"  one  boy  answered.  "  You  see  the 
floor,  not  the  distance,"  replied  the  teacher.  "  There  is  a 
line  passing  from  my  eye  to  each  of  )Ours;  can  you  see 
these  lines  ?  "  "  Do  these  lines  have  any  width  ?  "  "  What 
then  doe*  a  line  have?  "^ 

So  artfully  and  skillfully  were  the  questions  framed,  so 
quietly  and  perfectly  was  the  attention  held,  that  naturally 
and  easily  the  answer  came,  "  A  line  has  length  onlv." 
"  And  what  have  we  on  the  board?  "  "  A  picture  of  a  line 
as  nearly,  as  can  be  made,"  at  last  came  from  the  most 
thoughtful  girl. 

The  definition  was  then  written  on  the  board  and  in  note- 
books. It  was  their  property.  Had  they  not  made  a  dis- 
covery? Was  not  the  definition  their  very  own  by  right  of 
construction?     Do  you  think  they  ever  forgot  that  truth? 

Avery  thin  sheet  of  paper  was  then  presented  to  the  class. 
"Has  this  length?"  asked  the  teacher.  "Yes,"  promptly 
.  came  a  chorus  of  voices. 

"  Then  shall  we  call  this  a  line  ?  "  "  Why  not  ?  "  "  Be- 
cause it  is  wide  too,"  replied  a  bright-faced  boy. 

"  What  shall  we  then  call  the  top  of  this  sheet  of  paper?  " 
It  took  a  little  time  to  draw  from  the  class  the  word  "  sur- 
face." And  then  in  the  same  marvelous  way,  the  <  e Initons 
for,  surface  and  solid  were  drawn  from  the  class,  perfected 
by  the  teacher,  and  written  in  the  note-books  by  the  pupils. 
"  To-morrow  you  may  draw  pictures  of  all  the  sui faces  that 
you  can  see  in  the  class-room,  and  pictures  of  the  distances 
between  points  in  the  room,"  was  the  lesson  assigned. 

I  saw  upon  the  teacher's  desk  blocks  with  surfaces  repre- 
senting the  many  rectangular  figures,  and  triangular  solids 
whose  edges  represented  a  variety  of  lines.  I  knew  then 
that  a  rich  field  of  discovery  lay  before  those  pupils  for  the 
coming  day,  and  they  looked  eagerly  forward  to  it. 

I  felt  that  I  had  been  in  the  presence  of  a  teacher  akin 
to  the  Master. 

"  A  pity  to  bury  the  divinely  given  gifts  in  the  Appalach- 
ian Hills!" 

God  gave  these  children  of  the  hills  very  little.  I  silently 
thanked  Him  for  His  gifts  to  them  of  the  beautiful,  eveilasting 
hills,  the  fresh,  pure  air,  the  blue  sky  and  sweet  singing 
birds,  and  above  all,  a  great  soul,  touched  by  His  own 
anointing,  for  their  teacher. 


No  man  ever  stood  for  so  much  to  his  country  and  to 
mankind  as  George  Washington.  Blot  out  from  the  page 
of  history  the  names  of  all  the  gi  eat  actors  of  his  time  in  the 
drama  of  nations,  and  preserve  the  name  of  Washington, 
and  the  century  would  be  renowned. 

— Chauncty  M,  Defew 


Zealously  strive  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little 
spark  of  celestial  fire  called  conscience. 

—  Washingten  Maxim 
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Washington  —  Traits  of  Character 
.Serene  and  steadfast  as  the  hills. 
The  cheer  of  lighthouse  in  the  night. 
A  patriot  to  the  people  true. 
The  wisdom  of  the  thoughtful  bee. 
A  strength  like  air  that  yields,  yet  holds. 
The  eloquence  of  wordless  worth. 
A  conscience  sleepless  as  the  stars. 

—  Edward  A.  Norton, 


Lincoln-*- Traits  of  Character 

The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  rocks. 
The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn. 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  th^  sea. 
The  justice  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves. 
The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars. 
The  loving  kindness  of  the  wayside  well. 
The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light. 

—  Edwin  Markham, 


Something  New  in   Picture  Study 

Neuje  L.  Cameron 

I  have  thought  of  a  device  for  preserving  the  beautiful 
portfolio  pictures  given  by  Primary  Education  so  that 
they  can  be  freely  studied  without  too  frequent  handling. 

The  same  device  is  useful  for  any  pictures  in  sets  of  uni- 
form size,  as  Perry  or  Brown  pictures,  engravings  from  files 
of  old  magazines,  etc.  Did  you  ever  see  a  frame  trom 
which  the  pictures  can  be  removed  and  replacei  at 
pleasure  ?  It  is  a  very  simple  affair.  I  wnnted  such  a  frame 
and  our  cabinetmaker's  ingenuity  solved  the  problem  for 
me.  He  made  me  two  frames  of  simple  white  picture 
moulding.     The  glass  was  held  in  place  by  tiny  bits  of  tin. 
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The  back  was  of  strong 
pasteboard,  not  placed  di- 
rectly against  the  glass,  but 
tacked  to  the  back  of  the 
frame^making  a  small  space 
between  the  glass  and 
pasteboard.  From  the  up- 
per part  of  the  back,  a 
piece  is /Cut  away  with  a 
double  curve,  thus : 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
slip  a  picture  in  between 
the  glass  and  pasteboard 
back,  and  out  again  at 
pleasure.  The  pictures 
can  be  changed  thus  dur- 
ing a  picture  story  lesson, 
or  an  illustrated  lesson  in 
history  or  travel,  or  geog- 
raphy, the  entire  class  see- 


Back  Viei^. 


ing  the  pictures  without  handling.  I  have  a  beautiful  set 
of  over  one  hundred  colored  plates  taken  from  "  Birds 
and  All  Nature." 

I  was  anxious  to  have  my  litUe  pupils  enjoy  these  to  the 
full,  and  yet  I  did  not  wish  the  pictures  to  be  destroyed  in  a 
year  by  daily  handling  of  many  little  fingers.     I  could  not 


afford  to  frame  them  all.  If  I  tacked  them  up  un framed 
they  would  get  dusty  and  fly  specked. 

It  was  in  this  dilemma,  I  thought  of  the  adjustable  frames. 

We  have  adopted  the  following  plan  which  our  children 
enjoy  and  I  think  is  helpful  too,  in  developing  observation 
and  comparison.  Each  day,  one  child  is  permitted  to 
select  from  the  entire  set  of  pictures  his  choice  for  the 
frames.  During  the  year,  eich  child  has  a  chance  to  select 
the  pictures.  The  necessity  of  making  a  choice  stimulates 
the  child  to  closer  ob-jcrvation  and  comparison,  and  each 
chil  I  has  a  chance  thus  to  enjoy  every  picture  in  the  set.  A 
new  interest  attaches  to  the  piciure  chosen,  not  only  to 
himself,  but  his  little  chum*:,  two  or  three  of  whom  gather 
about  frequently  to  advise  him  or  note  his  choice.  The 
teacher  also  finds  it  a  good  chance  for  child  study.  It  is  of 
interest  t )  note  how  raijidly  some  children  make  a  choice, 
selecting  the  first  striking  plate. 

Others  study  long  and  lovingly,  laying  aside  half  a  dozen 
of  the  prettiest  from  which  to  make  final  choice. 

VV^e  note  with  interest  that  the  most  familiar  subjects, 
such  as  the  dog  pictures,  the  group  of  domestic  fowls  and 
the  fishes,  were  most  frequently  chosen  in  preference  to  the 
scarlet  ibis  and  gaudy  peacock. 

We  are  surprised  to  see  the  few  landscapes  in  the  collec- 
tion chosen  also  frequently,  as  we  had  supposed  them 
of  secondary  interest  to  children.  ' 

Life  studies  are  mo^t  popular ;  still  there  are  many  little 
flower- lovers.  Some  children  surprise  us  by  an  unexpected 
display  cf  refined  taste.  One  liny  Mexican  boy  passed  by 
the  gorgeous  poll-parrot  and  cunning  Hide  monkey,  to  select 
a  wild  tossing  ocean  scene  and  a  pair  of  tiny  green  humming 
birds  ! 

Do  Children  Appreciate  a  Hand-shake  ? 

A  Teacher 

One  first  grade  teacher  in  B —  uses  the  first  fiye  minutes 
after  school  opens  to  shake  hands  and  sjy  "  Good  morning, 
Mary"  (or  whatever  it  may  be),  to  each  child.  She  does 
this  partly  to  give  each  child  the  feeling  that  he  is  individu- 
ally thought  of.  All  children  appreciate  a  loving  touch  from- 
their  teacher. 

Another  of  her  motives  for  the  hand-shake  is  to  see  if  the 
hands  and  nails  are  clean.  If  they  are  not  clean  the  child 
forfeits  the  hand-shake.  One  or  two  mornings  usually  cures 
the  worst  cases.  Many  children  will  give  the  left  hand  at 
first  and  hold  the  arm  and  hand  limp.  This  is  soon  over- 
come.   * 

One  Friday  night  the  teacher  asked  the  children  if  they 
would  like  a  *' Good-night"  hand-shake.  They  all  eagerly 
raised  their  hands.  When  it  was  thought  that  the  teacher 
was  not  looking,  two  of  her  most  unruly  boys  wet  their 
hands  from  their  mouths  and  dried  them  on  their  jackets. 
These  children  had  never  been  punished  or  threatened  for 
dirtv  hands. 

The  teacher  who  has  had  these  experiences  feels,  that 
every  teacher,  with  a  littie  love  and  sympathy  for  each 
individu.il  child  can  do  much  good  in  a  five  minute  hand- 
shake period. 

(Will  ihe  author  give  address?— The  Editor) 


No  man  is  good  enough  to 
that  other's  consent. — Lincoln 


govern  another  man  without 
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three  heads : 

I     Books  suggestive  of  the  method  of   teaching 


Through    Highways    and    Across 
Lots     VI* 

Practical  Nature  Books 

Agnes  Vinton  Luther,  Normal  and  Training  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 
^  ■  ^HE  many  books  upon  this  subject  fall  naturally  under 

Nature  Study. 

i     Text  books  of  subject  matter. 

3     Books  of  general  interest  to  Nature  lovers. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  first  and  third  classes  which  we  will 
discuss^  as  the  second  group,  the  ready  reference  books 
which  the  teacher  needs  to  turn  to  for  help.  With  a  public 
libraiy  close  at  hand  we  need  not  depend  on  our  own  small 
shelf  of  books.  With  a  fairly  well  equipped  school  library 
one  can  feel  more  independent.  But  what  of  the  teacher  or 
small  school  who  has  neither  of  the^e  facilities?  It  is  for 
this  class  that  the  following  list  is  given.  Every  penny 
counts  which  the  teacher  has  to  spend  for  her  own  reference 
library,  and  it  is  with  this  in  view  that  each  book  has  been 
weighed..  I  believe,  from  my  own  experience,  that  whichever 
ones  are  selected  for  your  shelf  will  be  found  to  freely  pay  for 
the  investment. 

As  I  glance  at  my  nature  library,  many  of  the  occupants 
of  the  shelves  look  reproachfully  at  me  and  seem  to  say : 
'*  Why  didn't  you  choose  me  /  "  "Do  you  call  that  a  repre- 
sentative list?"  "You  know  Professor-So-and-So  recom- 
mended me  most  highly  to  his  classes.  Why  did  you  choose 
the  other  book  to  stand  for  my  subject?"  These  remon- 
strances are  only  a  prophecy  possibly  of  what  some  teachers 
will  sdy  who  read  the  following  list.  Hence,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  say  that  these  books  are  not  given  as  the  best  pub- 
lished on  these  subjects,  but  are  simply  suggested  as  a  few  of 
the  many  helpful  ones  within  reach.  They  are  pre-emi- 
nently for  the  teacher  who  knows  little  of  the  subject. 

,  General  Botanies 

**  Elements  of  Botany."  J,  V.  Bergen,  A  good  all-around 
high  school  botany  dealing  with  plants  from  the  life  side." 

"  First  Studies  of  Plant  Life."  George  Francis  Atkinson. 
A  most  helpful  beginner's  book,  treating  each  subject  simply 
and  interestingly.     Well  illustrated. 

"Story  of  the  Plants."  Grant  Allen.  A  readable  little 
book  written  in  the  author's  usual  bright  style.  Not  a  gen- 
eral botany,  but  a  most  useful  addition  to  any  library. 
Deals  in  a  picturesque  way  with  the  story  of  the  flower  and 
the  seed. 

Tree  Books  . 

"A  First  Book  of  Forestry."  Filibert  Roth.  Just  what 
'  the  title  is,  and  just  what  we  have  wanted  so  long.  Simply 
and  clearly  written  and  abundantly  illustrated. 

"Our  Native  Trees."  Harriet  Z.  Keeler.  A  description 
of  our  common  trees,  showing  a  picture  of  each.  Much 
general  information  in  addition  to  the  description.  The 
key  published  at  the  beginning  of  this  book  is  especially 
valuable  to  beginners  who  are  trying  to  trace  the  name  of 
some  "  unknown." 

"  Familiar  Trees  and  Their  Leaves."  Schuyler  Matthews. 
Another  good  book  on  our  common  trees. 

"  Studies  of  Trees  in  Winter."  A.  O.  Huntington.  An 
excellent  guide  to  trees  in  their  winter  state.  Abundant 
illustrations  of  bark,  trunks,  leaf-buds,  and  the  general  form 
of  trees. 

Flower  Books 

"  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany."  Asa  Gray.  An  old 
stand-by  for  the  tracing  of  flowers  to  family  and  species,  by 
means  of  a  key.  As  it  contains  many  garden  flowers  and 
cultivated  shrubs,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  "  Gray's  Manual," 
which  deals  with  our  native  flora  alone. 

"  Wild  Flowers."  Neitje  Blanchan.  A  book  for  the  per- 
son who  may  know  nothing  about  botany  and  yet  loves 
flowers.  Here  the  merest  novice  may  trace,  through  the 
simple  color  key  and  the  wealth  of  cotored  illustrations,  the 
flower  he  wants  to  find.  It  gives  abundant  information 
about. habits  of  growth  and  the  relation  between  insect  and 
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flower.  One  of  the  best  books  to  own,  though  a  little  more 
expensive  than  the  others  given  in  this  list. 

"  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers."  Mrs.  William  Starr 
Dana  {^Frances  Theodora  Parsons).  Similar  to  the  above, 
but  smaller. 

"  Blossom  Hosts  and  Insect  Guests."  William  Hamilton 
Gibson.  The  best  guide  to  the  story  of  cross-pollination. 
Charmingly  written  and  illustrated. 

Gardening 

"  How  to  Make  School  Gardens."  H,  D.  Hemenway. 
A  book  of  informatiop,  as  to  gardening,  as  well  as  the 
method  of  carrying  it  on  in  the  schools.  Arranged  in 
definite  lessons  to  be  given  to  the  class. 

"A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden."  H.  R.  Ely.  The  most 
practical  guide  to  the  flower-grower  as  to  "  What  to  Plant," 
"When  to  Plant,"  and  "  How  to  Plant." 

Animals 

"Animal  Activities."  N.  S.  French.  A  text-book  helpful 
as  t^  subiect-matter  and  rich  in  suggestions  for  class-room 
work.  Representative  of  the  newer  zoology  where  life  and 
its  expression  counts  for  more  than  the  dry  description  and 
classification  of  dead  forms. 

"Animals."  Jordan,  Kellogg^  and  Heath.  A  recent  pub- 
lication in  two  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  certain  phases  of 
animal  life,  such  as  protective  coloration,  instiiict,  the 
senses,  etc. ;  the  second,  descriptive  of  the  various  forms  of 
life,  beginning  with  the  lowest  and  ending  with  man. 

Geology 

"  The  Earth  and  Its  Story."  Angela  Heilprin.  A  clearly 
written  account  of  the  forces  at  work  at  present,  as  well  as 
the  story  the  rocks  tell  of  the  past.  The  style  is  especially 
interesting  and  the  illustrations  abundant. 

"  Elementary  Geology."  Ralph  S.  Tarr.  A  good  usable 
text-book  of  geology,  reliable  in  every  >*ay. 

Mineralogy 

"  Minerals  and  How  to  Study  Them."  E.  S.  Dan,a.  A 
standard  text-book  of  the  subject. 

Phjrsics 

"  First  Lessons  in  Physical  Science."  Avery  and  Sinnott. 
The  most  practical  help  for  teachers  in  this  line.  The 
experiments  and  apparatus  are  simple,  and  the  work  care- 
fully graded  and  practicable  for  any  school-room. 

Physical  Geography 
"  Lessons   in  Physical  Geography."     Chq^rles  R.  Dryer. 
A  compact,  useful  text-book,  full  of  suggestions. 

"  Fir^  Book  of  Physical  Geography."    Ralph  S.  Tarr,    A 

simpler  edition  of  the  author's  previous  book  upon  the  subject. 

General  Science 

"The  Realm  of  Nature."     Hugh  Robert  Mill.     A  small 

book,  but  a  constant  surprise  in  the  amount  of  information 

it  contains.     General  science  in  a  nutshell. 

Nature  Poems 

The  three  books  in  constant  demand  along  this  line,  so 
that  the  nature  library  shelves  know  them  but  for  a  few 
moments  at  a  time,  are  the  following  ; 

1  "  Nature  in  Verse."  (For  lower  grades.)  Compiled 
by  Mary  L  Lo7frjoy. 

2  "Poetry  of  the  Seasons."  (For  higher  grades.) 
Mary  J.  Lot^ejoy. 

3  "Songs  of  Nature."     Compiled  hy  John  Burroughs. 

Conclusion 
The  above  books  have  stood  the  test  of  daily  use  for  some 
time.  May  the  brief  description  of  their  character  help 
some  teacher  who  wants  to  know  "what  to  get."  Inhere  to 
get  them  is  another  matter.  One  way  is  to  order  from  the 
publishers,  but  a  list  of  these  would  have  unnecessarily 
encumbered  the  article.  A  good  plan  is  to  select  some 
large  reliable  agency  for  books  and  order  through  them. 
There  are  a  number  of  these  in  the  principal  cities,  one  of 
whom,  Baker  &  Taylor,  Union  Square,  New  York,  makes 
a  specialty  of  supplying  books  of  this  class.  May  good 
fortune  or  the  school  board  supply  the  "^herewith^" 
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Our  Friends  of  Field  and 
Forest     VI 

Woodchucks 
Gbrtrude  Moore 

AWOODCHUCK  is  a  queer  little  creature.  His 
body  is  flabby  and  heavy.  It  is  covered  with  coarse, 
shaggy  fur,  brown-gray  on  top  and  brown-red  under- 
neath. His  short,  thick  legs  seem  made  for  digging 
rather  than  running.  His  black  feet  seem  too  big  for  the  rest 
of  his  body.  On  the  underside  they  are  quite  bare.  His 
tail  is  dark  and  bushy.  His  neck  is  so  short  that  it  seems 
a  part  of  his  thick-set  little  body  rather  than  a  neck.  His 
head  is  broad  and  flat.  He  has  a  stupid  little  face  with  a 
wide  nose,  thick  lips,  stout  whiskers,  and  funny  ears  stand- 
ing up  stiff  and  straight  to  hear  all  that  is  going  on  in  the 
woodchuck  world.     Do  your  best — you  can't  make  anything 


OK-i.- 


Woodchu.ckj>. 


very  winnirig  out  of  a  woodchuck.  He  is  just  a  common- 
place sort  of  fellow  with  the  scent  of  the  warm  brown  earth 
always  clinging  to  his  rough  coat. 

Dens 

Probably  the  great,  great,  great  grandparents  of  our  wood- 
chucks  always  Hved  in  the  woods.  This  gave  the  family  its 
name — «/^^^chucks.  Nowadays,  perhaps,  woodchucks  find 
)uicy  grass  and  tender  leaves  more  to  their  tastes  than  dry 
bark  and  twigs.  Anyway,  they  usually  live  in  flelds  and 
pastures. 

From  the  outside  about  all  you  can  see  of  a  woodchuck's 
house  is  a  hole  in  the  ground.  But  this  is  only  the  door. 
Step  inside  the  little  home.  You  will  find  that  in  spite  of 
stupid  face  and  manner,  the  woodchuck  knows  something 
about  building  a  comfortable  home.         ' 

Usually  he  selects  a  spot  on  a  side  hill.  He  digs  with  his 
stout  fore  feet  and  his  sharp  teeth.  The  k)ose  earth  he 
throws  backward  under  his  body.  With  his  hind  feet  he 
kicks  it  out  of  the  way.  He  makes  the  door  of  his  house 
lower  than  the  rooms  themselves.  When  a  freshet  comes, 
A^  won*t  be  drowned  out  of  house  and  home.  The  door 
leads  into  a  long,  narrow  hall  which  slants  up  maybe  for  two 
or  three  feet.  Then  it  turns  upward  sharply  and  runs  per- 
haps for  eight  or  ten  feet  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

The  burrow  is   sometimes   divided   into  several  rooms. 


Beside  the  front  door  on  the  hillside  there  is  a  back  door 
somewhere.  If  you  were  a  woodchuck,  you  would  often  go 
to  your  front  door  intending  to  go  to  market  You  would 
find  just  outside — waiting  for  you  to  step  into  it — ^a  trap  nil 
carefully  set.  It  is  at  such  times  that  a  back  door  comes  in 
handy.  The  woodchuck  turns  around.  Me  runs  the  length 
of  his  narrow  hall.     He  walks  quietly  out  of  his  back  door. 

Food 

Grass,  herbs,  roots,  and  the  best  of  the  farmer's  ripe  fruit 
and  vegetables  are  the  woodchuck's  food.  Best  of  all  he 
likes  red  clover. 

Hibernation 

The  fields  grow  brown  and  bare.  The  delicious  red 
clover  is  all  gone.  Woodchucks  find  themselves  so  sleepy 
they  forget  even  to  be  hungry.  So  they  "  hole  up."  That 
is,  they  go  into  their  burrows  for  winter.  They  shut  the 
doors  behind  them.  They  creep  into  the  snug  inner  room. 
They  curl  themselves  up  in  tight  woolly  balls,  their  noses 
hidden  in  their  fur.    They  are  soon  sound  asleep. 

Young  Woodchucks 

In  the  spring  the  woodchucks  wake  up  and  come  out  of 
their  holes.  They  are  rough  and  untidy.  They  use  the  only 
combs  they  have  —  their  sharp  claws  —  and  get  the  tangles 
out  of  their  fur.    They  wash  themselves  as  a  cat  does. 

Then  one  day  to  one  of  the  burrows  come  six  baby  wood- 
chucks. The  rooms  are  rather  small  for  so  large  a  family. 
When  fall  comes,  the  six  babies  are  as  big  as  their  parents. 
Th^  little  underground  house  can't  hold  so  many.  So  the 
young  folks  build  new  homes  not  f^ir  away.  Into  these  they 
crawl,  shut  up  the  doors,  curl  up,  and  go  to  sleep  for  the  - 
winter. 

A  Story  of  Candlemas  Day 

"  Sunny  morning,"  said  Uncle  John,  shaking  his  head  at 
the  blue  sky.     "  Late  spring,  that  means  "^— 

"Why?"  asked  Nan,  looking  up  from  her  buckwheat 
cakes  and  maple  sirup. 

"  Well,"  said  Uncle  John,  smiling,  "  you  see,  Nannie,  this 
u  the  second  day  of  February — Candlemas  Day.  Now,  on 
this  very  day  every  year,  that  old  woodchuck,  who  lives  in 
the  hole  over  in  the  south  pasture,  wakes  up  and  comes 
outside  to  look  things  over.  It  is  so  bright  to-day  he  will  see 
his  shadow  on  the  snow.  So  back  he  will  go  to  take  another 
snooze  six  weeks  long.    That  makes  a  late  spring  " — 

"  Will  he,  r^alfy,  Uncle  John  ?  "  asked  Nan. 

"I  never  saw  him  myself,"  said  Uncle  John;  "but  that's 
what  they  say.  They're  great  weather  prophets — the  wood- 
chucks."   . 

**  If  Candlemas  Day  is  fair  and  dear 
Thcrcll  be  two  winters  in  the  year." 

This  was  Nan's  first  winter  in  the  country.  There  were 
strange  things  happening  every  day  —  but  this  was  the 
strangest  of  all. 

Nan  had  caught  glimpses  of  the  old  woodchuck  scurrying 
in  and  out  of  his  hole  last  fall.  Really  he  looked  too  stupid 
to  know  the  day  of  the  month. 

*'  Run  out  doors  and  play,  dear,"  said  Aunt  Margaret  by 
and  by. 

Nan  went  at  once.  She  looked  across  the  broad,  snow- 
covered  pasture.  If  one  was  light  and  stepped  very  carefully 
and  kept  very,  very  close  to  the  fence,  one  might  get  across. 

Some  way  or  other  Nan  did  it.  She  stumbled  up  the  hill 
at  the  other  side  of  the  pasture,  where  last  June  the  clover 
had  grown  red  and  sweet.  Some  brown  heads  stuck  up, 
now.  Each  wore  a  winter  night  cap  of  snow.  Nan  picked 
one.  The  woodchuck  must  be  hungry  after  his  long  nap. 
Maybe  dried  clover  would  be  better  than  nothing. 

Nan  found  the  spot  where  the  woodchuck's  hole  had 
been.  It  was  close  to  a  pile  of  rocks  and  stones.  She 
sat  down  to  watch.  The  world  was  so  big  and  bright 
and  white  it  was  ail  she  could  do  to  keep  her  eyes  open. 
She  walked  about  a  little  while.  It  wouldn't  do  to  go  to 
sleep.    The  woodchuck  might  come  at  any  minute. 

Once  she  heard  a  rustle  somewhere.  She  ran  to  the 
woodchuck  hole.  All  was  still  there.  Then  she  saw  a 
chickadee  peeping  at  her  from  some  bashes.  He  must  be 
hungry.  Nan  thought.  ^^  ^  ^  r^T  /> 
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''  Guess  I'll  have  to  be  going,"  she  said  to  the  chickadee. 
"  Uncle'll  miss  me  if  I'm  not  home  to  dinner."  She  put 
the  faded  clover  down  close  to  the  woodchuck's  door. 

Then  she  went  awky.  Half  way  home,  she  turned  to 
look  back.  Something  she  saw  msuie  her  shade  her  eyes 
and  look  again.  There  near  the  woodchuck's  house,  against 
the  snow,  she  saw  something  dark.  She  waited  only  to 
make  sure.    Then  back  she  ran. 

All  out  of  breath,  she  came  to  the  hole.  There  was  a 
flutter  of  wings  as  a  startled  chickadee  flew  up  from  the 
bushes.  But  there  was  no  red-brown  woodchuck  anywhere. 
The  little  door  was  Closed  and  locked.  Had  he  gone  in 
again  so  soon?    '  ^ 

Uncle  John  laughed  when  she  told  him.  He  says  the 
only  way  Nan  can  be  sure  about  the  woodchuck  is  to  wait 
and  see  what  kind  of  a  spring  there  is.  For  if  he  did  come 
out  that  day,  he  couldn't  fail  to  see  his  shadow.  And  that 
will  make  the  spring  late.  So  Nan  is  waiting  anxiously. 
But  down  in  her  heart  she  is  quite  sure  that  be  did  come 
out.  She  has  told  Uncle  John  why.  When  she  went  back 
that  day  to  the  woodchuck's  house  the  head  of  clover  was 
gone  from  the  door! 

Martha  Washington's  Letter 
For  more  than  ninety  years  the  only  autograph  letter  of 
Martha  Washington  in  possession  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment was  hidden  among  the  musty,  dust-covered  archives 
stored  at  the  Capitol,  where  Mr.  Walter  H.  French,  clerk  of 
the  files  department  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  some 
years  ago  discovered  it.  The  letter  was  doubtless  written 
in  a  reply  to  a  resolution  of  Congress,  requesting  that  the 
body  of  General  Washington  might  be  placed  in  the  crypt 
prepared  for  it  in  the  basement  of  the  Capitol.  The  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  breaks  of  lines  are  carefully  reproduced. 

Mount  Vernon,  Dec.  31  st,  1799. 
Sir 

While  I  feel  with  keenest  anguish 
the  Uite  Disposition  of  Divine  Pruvidence  I 
cannot  be  insensible  to  the  mournful  tributes 
of  respect  and  veneration  w))ich  are  paid  to 
the  memory  of  my  dear  deceased  Husband — and 
as  his  best  services  and  m  st  anxious  wishes 
were  always  devoted  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  ' 

of  his  country — to  know  that  they  were  truly 
appreciated  and  greatfully  remembered  affords 
no  inconsiderable  consolation. 

Taught  by  the  great  example  which 
I  have  so  long  had  before  me  never  to  oppose  my 
private  wishes  to  the  public  wiU — I  must 
consent  to  the  request  made  by  congress — 
which  you  have  the  goodness  to  transmit 
to  me — and  in  doing  this  I  need  not — I 
cannot  say  what  a  sacrifice  of  individual 
feeli'  g  1  make  to  a  sense  of  public  duty. 

With  greatfull  acknowledgement 
and  unfeigned  thanks  for  the  personal 
respect  and  evidences  of  condolence  expres 
sed  by  congress  and  yourself, 

I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

sir, 
Your  most  obedient  &  bundle 
servant, 
MARTHA  WASHINGTON. 


Declaration  of  Independence  Not  Read 
Woman's  influence  in  America,  both  in  state  and  national 
connection,  is  already,  and  beyond  question  destined  to  be 
so  great  in  the  future  that  any  system  of  education  that  will 
make  them  intelligent  touching  the  great  and  noble  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  nation  is  based,  and  make  them  patriotic 
in  their  impulses  and  intelligent  lovers  of  Liberty  is  one 
worthy  of  all  approval,  and  yet  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
there  is  not  a  common  school  house  in  the  United  States 
where  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  ever  read  or  the 
Constitution  even  casually  studied  or  expounded.  The  flag 
flies  above  the^  roof,  and  that  is  well.  But  until  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  realized 
in  blessing  to  the  people  are  taught  to  the  pupils,  that  flag- 
staff and  flag  mean  no  more  than  a  steeple  surmounted  by  a 
golden  cross,  standing  above  a  church  in  which  no  prayer 
is  ever  made,  no  sermon  preached,  and  no  Bible  read. 

—  W,  H.  H.  Murray 


Primary  Language  Work 

ROZELTHA  LuaLE  POTTER 

ALL  of  a  normal  child's  acti^ty  is  an  eflbrt  to  express 
the  impressions  he  is  constantly  receiving  from  the 
wonderful  world  around  him.  He  is  acquainting 
himself  with  his  environment  and  endeavoring  to 
give  out  his  newly  acquired  knowledge.  Left  to  himself,  he 
uses  the  things  at  hand  to  the  best  possible  advantage,  but 
they  are  not  very  adaptable. 

In  school  he  flnds  beads,  blocks,  etc.,  but  most  important 
of  all,  the  plastic  materials.  Fingers  were  made  before 
pencils  and  brushes,  as  well  as  before  forks,  and  clay  is, 
apparently,  from  the  beginning.  What  wonderful  thmgs  the 
little  hands  will  fashion  and  hold  up  delightedly  for  one's 
approval.  Uncouth  as  are  these  objects,  they  are  the  ex- 
pression of  ideas,  and  that  is  the  result  for  which  we  work. 
Give  the  children  paper  and  scissors,  and  behold  the  queer 
figures  that  are  produced. 

If  the  children  have  illustrated  a  story  by  these  activities, 
they  are  able  to  recall  and  partially  to  reproduce  the  tal?  at 
sight  of  the  objects  they  have  formed.  But  the  difficulty 
lies  in  the  oral  expression.  The  youngest  children  do  not 
possess  sufficient  vocabulary  to  express,  tven  tb  their  own 
satisfaction,  the  ideas  that  demand  utterance.  Here  comes 
in  the  language  value  of  the  story — and  this  applies  equally 
to  first  grade  children.  If  the  tale  is  of  the  right  kind,  short 
and  full  of  dramatic  interest,  and  properly  told,  it  will  hold 
the  children  as  under  a  spell.  I  wish  I  could  sufficiently 
emphasize  the  manner  of  story  telling.  It  is  life  the  chil- 
dren want  both  in  manner  and  matter,  hence  the  story 
should  be  always  told,  never  read.  I  am  aware  that  some 
primary  teachers  differ  with  me  here.  My  experience  has 
largely  been  with  foreign  children,  and  I  find  the  method 
used  by  the  "Ancient  Madner"  to  be  the  most  satisfactory. 
If  one  can  illustrate  one's  story  on  the  board,  so  much  the 
better,  except  when  one  desires  to  obtain  original  illustra- 
tions from  the  children  afterwards. 

As  children  are  unconscionable  little  imitators,  it  behooves 
the  story  teller  to  see  to  it  that  her  manner  and  expression 
are  correct.  Her  words  should  be  chosen  for  brevity,  force- 
fulness,  vividness,  clearness,  and,  may  I  say,  elegance.  For 
the  time  being  the  story  represents  to  the  children  literature, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  the  best.  The  purpose  of  the  story 
is  to  picture  to  their  minds  the  events  narrated,  and  if  one 
fails  of  this  through  lack  of  animation  or  of  proper  words, 
the  story  is  a  failure.  We  think  in  visualized  images,  how 
much  more  do  the  children  1 

When  the  children  are  ready  to  give  back  to  us  the  story, 
we  find  the  value  of  our  words.  As  the  little  lips  startle  us 
with  one  of  our  exact  expressions,  we  are  of  course  amused, 
and  either  glad  or  regretful,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
phrase.  The  children  unconsciously  think  in  the  words  that 
have  been  given  to  them,  more  especially  if  both  word  and 
idea  are  new. 

Illustrative  drawing  is  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  ex- 
pression. The  little  artists  are  untramroeled  by  such 
trivial  considerations  as  perspective  and  relative  size,  and  as 
a  rule  their  pictures  are  highly  dramatic. 

The  object  in  primary  language  work  is,  as  I  understand 
it,  two-fold;  to  learn  to  express  the  thoughts  of  others— 
that  is,  reading ;  and  to  learn  to  express  one's  own  thoughts 
— that  is  composition ;  at  first  oral,  afterwards  written.  I 
find  that  this  work  "  pays  "  well.  For  one  thing,  it  reveals  the 
children's  vocabulary.  Frequently  a  child  who  is  bashful  and 
reticent  will  unbend  under  the  genial  influence  of  the  story, 
and  astonish  one  with  his  faciUty  of  speech.  I  have  noticed 
an  early  tepdency  among  the  children  to  adopt  the  book 
form  in  giving  quotations.  As,  "  *  Good  morning,'  said  the 
wolf,"  instead  of  "  The  wolf  said  '  Good  morning,' "  0«ie 
boy  amazed  me  by  giving  the  conversation  in  vEsop's  story 
of  the  '^bx  and  the  Frogs"  after  this  foshion  (gazing 
earnestly  at  his  picture  the  while)  : 

"Was  it  as  big  as  this?" 

"  No,  much  larger." 

"  Was  it  this  big? "  y-^  t 

"  No,  much  larger."      Digitized  by  VrrOOglC 
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"  Was  it  as  big  as  this  ?  " 

The  second  value  of  this  oral  reproduction  is  the  enlarging 
of  the  vocabulary,  and  the  learning,  by  example,  of  cor- 
rect grammar  and  pronunciation.  The  child's  first  impres- 
sion of  the  new  word  he  gets  from  his  teacher.  Think  of  the 
seriousness  of  this.  Almost  the  entire  language  training 
which  children  of  this  grade  receive,  they  get  from  their 
teacher's  Hps.  We  cannot  take  their  vocabulary  phrase  by 
phrase  and  straighten  it  out.  We  must  put  before  them  con- 
stantly the  correct  forms.  So  let  us  give  them  the  benefit  of 
properly  constructed  sentences  and  accurately  pronounced 
words. 

Sometimes  the  children  may  be  allowed  to  place  their 
drawings  on  the  board,  and  give  sentences  relating  to  them. 
If  the  teacher  writes  each  child's  sentence  for  him,  it  may  be 
used  both  as  a  reading  and  a  writing  lesson,  and  leads  to 
written  composition.  So  called  "  essays  "  are  a  bugbear  to 
the  average  child,  both  because  of  a  dearth  of  ideas  and  a 
limited  vocabulary.  But  a  child  with  the  proper  primary 
language  training  should  experience  no  difficult  on  either 
point.  Given  ideas,  vocabulary,  ability  to  form  the  script ; 
result  an  essay  or  story  which  has  a  distinct  educational 
value.  Still  further  result,  power  to  receive  impn-essions, 
thoughts,  ideas,  from  the  world  without,  picture  them  to  the 
mind,  formulate  them,  express  them. 

And  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  language  work  is  this  :  ability 
to  receive  from  written  or  spoken  words  their  full  and  proper 
content;  and  ability  to  give  to  words,  written  or  spoken, 
their  full  and  proper  meaning.  And  so  ta  make  of  our 
beautiful  and  wonderful  language  a  well-mastered  means  of 
communication  with  the  minds  about  us. 


(Will  writer  give  present  address? — The  Editor) 

Tommy's  Trial 


Marion  Chester 

THE  afternoon  sun  fell  in  long  rays  across  the  school- 
room. Thirty  pairs  of  hands  were  folded  prirply 
a  top  of  as  many  ink  stained  desks.  Thirty  pairs  of 
eyes  were  anxiously  watching  Miss  Scott,  standing  by 
her  desk.  "  The  child  who  has  the  greatest  number  of  E's 
on  his  report  card  this  month  is  to  receive  a  prize,  a  book," 
she  was  saying. 

In  the  back  corner  seat  sat  Tommy.  He  was  small, 
freckle-faced,  with  the  look  of  a  child  to  whom  praise  is 
rare.  He  remained  when  the  others  filed  out.  Tommy 
knew  that  the  prize  lay  between  him  and  William  Burt. 
William  had  a  home.  Tom  slept  some  nights  in  a  bam. 
He  feared  the  cold  less  than  he  feared  his  father.  Tommy 
had  one  book,  a  treasured,  tattered  Robmson  Crusoe.  He 
found  it  on  the  dump.  William  had  shelves  of  books,  and 
a  desk  of  his  own.  Tommy  and  William  easily  led  the  class. 
The  coveted  book  belonged  to  one.     Which  one? 

Tommy  glanced  about  the  empty  room.  Miss  Scott's 
desk  was  piled  with  the  report  cards.  Tommy  could  recog- 
nize his  own.  One  comer  was  stained  where  the  rain  beat 
through  his  coat  one  night  when  the  card  was  carried  home 
for  its  monthly  inspection.  He  wondered  how  many  E's  he 
would  have.     E  means  "  exceUent  "  on  a  report  card. 

Tommy  kept  on  wondering  how  many  E's  he  would  have. 
There  were  six  studies  to  be  marked,  and  deportment.  He 
was  sure  of  E  in  four  of  them.  Tom  heard  Miss  Scott's 
voice  in  the  hall.  She  was  directing  the  line  of  scholars. 
She  wouldn't  come  in  until  the  gong  sounded  for  the  class 
to  file.    That  would  be  in  three  minutes. 

He  thought  it  ^ould  harm  no  one  if  he  should  know  how 
many  E's  he  had.  No  one  would  ever  know.  Tommy  went 
to  the  desk.  He  felt  queer  little  shivers  go  down  his  back. 
The  curtain  flapped  and  he  jumped.  But  he  was  doing 
nothing  wrong.  Miss  Scott  would  give  him  the  card  her- 
self to-morrow. 

A  quick  movement  drew  out  the  card.  He  glanced  at  it. 
There  were  five  E's,  one  F.  "  How  much  an  E  is  like  an 
F,"  thought  Tommy.  Was  that  really  an  F?  Tommy  was 
not  mre.    It  looked  very  much  like  an  E,  and  then,  before 


Tom  really  knew  how  it  happened,  he  took  up  a  pen  and  it 
was  an  E.  He  glanced  at  the  row  of  E's.  They  looked 
strange,  six  of  them. 

The  gong  struck  for  the  line  in  the  hall  to  pass.  Tom  - 
heard  it.  He  slipped  quickly  back  to  his  desk.  When 
Miss  Scott  came  in  she  saw  a  small  boy  iu  a  patched  coat 
packing  up  his  books.  "Good  night,  Tom,"  she  said  as  he 
passed  the  desk.  Tom  wondered  if  his  voice  sounded 
strange  to  Miss  Scott  as  he  answered  her.  ^ 

That  night  Tom  went  home.  His  father  was  fairly  sober, 
he  did  not  swear,  or  beat  Tom.  But  Tom's  sleep  was 
troubled.  He  dreamed  of  rows  and  rows  of  E's.  At  the 
end  of  them  he  saw  a  sweet  face  and  heard  a  sweet  voice 
say,  "  Good-night,  Tom,"  then  all  the  E's  said  "Good-night, 
Tom,  Tom,  Tom,"  until  the  roar  of  their  voices  awoke  him. 

The  next  morning  the  report  cafds  were  distributed. 
Miss  Scott  wore  a  new  blue  ribbon.  She  rose,  looked,  at 
Tom  and  smiled,  ''The  child  to  whom  I  am  glad  to  give 
this  book  is  Tom  Stone,"  she  said.  The  children  clapped 
their  hands  as  he  went  up  to  receive  his  book.  The  book 
was  an  American  history.  The  first  picture  was  of  George 
Washington.  "  He  never  told  a  lie,"  thought  Tommy,  as  he 
put  the  book  in  his  desk.  All  day  long  Tommy  felt  those 
eyes  looking  at  him  through  his  desk  cover. 

Miss  Scott  came  up  to  the  back  of  the  room  to  help  the 
children  with  their  work.  "I'm  glad  you  got  the  prize," 
she  said,  as  she  bent  over  him.  For  the  first  time  Tommy 
could  not  meet  her  eyes.  At  noon  the  other  children 
gathered  around  to  see  his  treasure,  but  somehow  Tommy 
did  not  want  to  talk. 

Just  before  school  was  dismissed  that  day  Miss  Scott  said, 
"  If  any  child  wishes  to  see  me,  I  will  see  him  at  my  desk 
after  school."  Tommy  remained  after  the  others  passed 
out.  He  drew  from  his  desk  the  precious  book.  It  had 
pictures  in  it  of  Lincoln,  Shertnan,  Custer,  and  Dewey. 
But  on  the  front  page  was  Washington  with  those  burning 
eyes. 

The  gong  in  the  hall  sounded.  The  line  in  the  hsill  filed 
out.  Miss  Scott  came  in.  "  Come  here,"  she  said  kindly. 
Tom  slowly  advanced  with  the  precious  book  in  his  hand. 
He  tried  to  speak,  but  a  lump  in  his  throat  prevented  him. 
Then  Miss  Scott  said,  "  Tommy,  I  know  all  about  it,  I  was 
standing  where  I  could  see  it  all."  Tommy  slowly  laid  the 
book  on  her  desk.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  with  his  coat  sleeve; 
"  Please  give  it  to  William,  Miss  Scott,  he  ought  to  have  it" 
Then  Miss  Scott,  with  a  suspicious  moisture  in  her  eyes  but 
a  smile  on  her  lips,  said,  "William  only  got  four  E's,  the 
book  is  yours." 

The  Finger-tips 

Clara  J.  Denton,  Author  of  "  Twinkling  Fingers,"  etc. 
(Suiuble  for  a  closing  exercise) 

1  Ten  httle  finger-tips,  five  on  each  fat  hand, 
Ten  little. finger-tips,  in  a  row  they  stand. 

3  Ten  little  finger-tips,  waiting  work  to  do, 
Ten  little  finger-tips,  now  they  bow  to  you. 

3  Ten  little  finger-tips,  pink  and  fat  and  round. 
Ten  little  finger-tips,  in  mischief  never  found. 

*  Ten  little  finger-tips,  kept  so  very  neat, 

^  Dainty  little  playthings,  watch  them  Hghtly  meet. 

®  Ten  little  finger-tips,  now  a  kiss  they  throw, 

^  Now  they  say  good-bye,  and  out  of  sight  they  go. 

Motiont 

1  Hold  up  both  hands,  Angers  and  thumbs  outspread. 

2  MoTe  fingers  forward. 

3  Qose  hands  quickly. 

4  Look  at  finger-tips  closely. 

5  Touch  finger  tips  together.  ^^^  ^ 

6  Bring  fingers  to  lips  and  "  throw  "  a  kiss.  |       ^^  r^  rv  I  /> 

7  Hands  behind  back.  Digitized  by  .VnL^iJ  V  IV^ 
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Manual  of  Arms  with  Flags 

Carry  Arms  The  dag  is  held  in  the  right  hand,  the  staff 
resting  against  the  shoulder  in  a  nearly  perpendicular  posi- 
tion.    The  left  hand  is  dropped  to  the  side. 

Order  Arms  To  execute  this  movement,  grasp  the  staff 
of  the  flag  by  bringing  the  left  hand  across  the  body  in  front, 
then  let  go  with  the  right  and  left  together  and  bring  the 
end  of  the  Staff  sharply  to  the  ground. 

Present  Arms  The  flag  is  held  perpendicularly  in  front  of 
the  body,  the  left  hand  holding  the  lower  end  of  the  staff, 
while  the  right  hand  grasps  the  staff  one  foot  higher  up. 
This  is  the  manual  movement  in  token  of  respect,  as  in 
saluting  a  superior  officer.  This  salute  answers  very  well  for 
the  first  manual  movement  after  the  class  appears  upon  the 
stage. 

Right  Shoulder  Arms  The  staff  is  placed  on  the  right 
shoulder  and  inclined  to  the  left  about  forty-five  degrees. 

Support  Arms  Grasp  the  end  of  the  staff  with  the  right 
hand,  and  bring  the  flag  to  a  vertical  position  at  the  left 
shoulder,  the  end  of  the  staff  being  just  below  the  left  arm, 
which  is  passed  horizontally  across  the  body  in  froAt ;  then 
let  the  right  hand  drop  by  the  side  of  the  body. 

Parade  Rest  The  flag  is  brought  to  the  position  of 
order  arms ;  the  top  of  the  staff  is  then  dropped  into  the 
left  hand,  while  the  right  hand  grasps  the  staff  lower  down. 
The  pupil  remains  motionless,  with  the  left  foot  slightly  ad- 
vanced. 

Reverse  Arms  The  flag  is  reversed  in  position,  and 
passes  between  the  right  elbow  and  the  body  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees. 

Charge  The  left  foot  is  advanced,  the  body  being 
thrown  forward  so  that  the  weight  falls  upon  the  left  leg ; 
the  end  of  the  statf  is  grasped  firmly  in  the  right  hand,  which 
rests  upon  the  hip ;  the  left  hand,  passing  across  in  front  of 
the  body,  grasps  the  staff  near  the  middle.  At  the  com- 
mand "  Forward,"  the  lines  advance  with  flags  still  held  in 
position. 

Trail  Arms  Grasp  the  staff  with  the  right  hand  near  the 
lower  edge  of  the  flag,  and  drop  the  hands  to  the  sides. 

Furl  Flags  Flag  in  right  hand  with  arm  slightly  ex- 
tended ;  furl  by  bringing  the  flag  down  to  the  left  hand,  and 
turning  the  staff  rapidly  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of 
the  right  hand.— (9/^  Glory  {Dr.  Albert  B.  Maltby) 
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Polly  Hall's  Banjo 

Elizabeth  Flint  Wade 

^HAT  did  you  get  for  Christmas?  What  did  you 
get  for  Christmas?"  was  the  question  being 
asked  and  answered  by  a  dozen  or  more  chil- 
dren gathered  —  the  morning  after  Christmas 
—  around  the  big  stove  in  the  one  room  of  a  little  country 
school-house. 

"  I  got  a  lovely  doll  that  can  open  and  shut  its  eyes," 
said  Emma  Pratt. 

"  I  got  a  doll-house  with  a  real  stove  in  it,"  cried  Helen 
Mudge. 

'<  My  stocking  was  just  filled  with  nuts  and  candy  and  1 
found  these  way  down  in  the  toe,"  said  Alice  Barker,  show- 
ing the  others  a  pretty  string  of  coral  beads. 

And  so  it  went  on  from  one  to  another,  each  eager  to  tell 
what  she  herself  had  received.  A  little  girl  dressed  in  a 
gown  of  1-ed  and  blue  homespun  stood  somewhat  apart  from 
the  little  group,  listening  with  interest  but  taking  no  part  in 
the  merry  chatter.  Suddenly  Alice  Barker  caught  hold  of 
her  sleeve  and  drew  her  forward. 


"  Why,  here's  Polly  Hall  hasn't  tokl  what  she  foumi  in  her 
stocking.  What  d,id  you  get,  Polly?  A  great  big  doll  that 
will  open  and  shut  its  eyes,  or  a  lovely  doll-house  like 
Helen's  with  a  sure  enough  stove  in  it?  " 

^11  the  other  children  stopped  talking  and  tamed  to  look 
at  Polly.  They  felt  quite  sure  that  Santa  Claus  had  not 
found  Polly  Hall's  home,  lor  she. lived  in  a  tiny  house  on 
the  "  New  Road" — a  road  cut  through  the  swamp  and  not 
much  traveled  in  the  winter.  Then,  too,  if  Santa  Claus 
had  found  the  house  there  was  no  chimney  for  him  to  come 
down.  There  was  a  stovepipe  through  the  side  of  the  house, 
but  who  ever  heard  of  Santa  squeezing  through  a  stovepipe? 

Polly's  face  turned  red  and  she  tried  to  draw  back,  but 
Alice  held  tight  to  her  sleeve. 

"  Oh,  ho,  Polly  Hall.  I  don't  believe  Santa  Claus  brought 
you  anything,"  said  Emma  Pratt. 

"  Oh,  ho,  oh,  ho  I  Polly  Hall  didn't  get  anything  in  her 
stocking,"  cried  two  or  three  of  the  others. 

"  I  did  too,"  said  Polly.  "  I  got— I  got  a — a — banjo,  so 
there." 

"  A  banjo !     Oh,  Polly,  did  you  reaUy?  " 

"Yes,  I  did,"  said  Polly  firmly. 

"  Can  you  play  on  it,  Polly  ? "  asked  Helen. 

Polly  said  she  had  not  tried. 

"How  big  is  it?"  asked  Alice,  but  before  Polly  could 
answer  the  school-bell  rang. 

"  Tell  us  all  about  it  at  recess,'^  said  the  children,  as  they 
took  their  seats. 

Before  it  was  time  for  the  recess  Polly's  father  came  to 
take  her  home,  for  it  was  snowing  so  hard  he  was  afraid  the 
"  New  Road  "  would  be  snowed  up  before  night.  The  snow 
came  so  deep  that  Polly  did  not  care  to  come  to  school  the 
next  day  or  the  next,  and  her  mates  were  very  anxious  to 
hear  about  the  wonderful  banjo.  No  other  child  in  the  dis- 
trict had  ever  had  such  a  present  Saturday  morning  was  as 
fine  a  winter  morning  as  one  could  wish,  and  Polly  might 
have  come  to  school  if  it  had  not  been  a  holiday.  As  Polly 
would  not  come  to  them,  the  children  decided  to  go  to 
Polly. 

Abdut  ten  o'clock  Polly  looked  out  of  the  window  and 
saw  several  of  her  school-mates  coming  down  the  road. 
They  all  stopped  in  front  of  the  house  and  Alice  and  Emma 
came  to  the  door  and  rapped.  Polly  opened  it  and  asked 
them  to  come  in. 

"  We've  come  to  see  your  banjo,"  said  Alice,  "  and  may 
I  sec  if  I  can  play  'Oh,  come,  come  away,  the  school-bell 
now  is  ringing'  on  it.  I  think  I  could  most  play  it.  I've 
seen  my  brother  play  so  much." 

Polly's  face  turned  very  red.  She  sat  down  in  a  chair 
and  did  not  offer  to  get  the  banjo. 

"  VVhy,  Polly  Hall,"  said  Alice,  "  I  don't  beheve  you  have 
a  banjo.  Mother  said  she  didn't  think  you  had,  either,  ^e 
said  Santa  Claus  would  have  more  sense  than  to  bring  you 
one." 

"  I  did  get  a  banjo,  Christmas,"  said  Polly  stoutly. 

"  Show  it  to  us  then,"  demanded  Alice. 

Polly  went  slowly  to  an  old-fashioned  bureau  and  took 
from  a  drawer  a  little  box.  She  turned  to  the  girls,  opened 
the  box  and  showed  them  a  httle  candy  banjo. 

"  You've  told  a  wrong  story,"  said  Alice.  "  That  isn't  a 
banjo." 

"No,  I  have  not  told  a  wrong  story,"  protested  Polly. 
"  I  didn't  say  I  had  a  truly  banjo." 

Alice  and  Emma  went  out.     They  had  no  more  to  say. 

"Did  you  see  it?  May  we  see  it? "  cried  the  others  as 
soon  as  the  two  girls  came  out. 

"  Yes,  we  saw  it,"  said  Alice.  "  It  was  just  an  old  candy 
banjo." 

"  I  just  knew  she  didn't  have  any  real  banjo,"  said  Helen, 
as  they  turned  toward  the  village.  After  they  had  gone  a 
little  way,  Emma  said  : 

"  Alice  did  you  see  that  they  had  only  two  chairs  and  not 
a  bit  of  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  just  a  piece  of  oil-cloth  for 
a  table-cloth,  and  such  a  little  stove,  I  should  think  they 
would  freeze." 

"Yes,"  said  Alice,  "and  I  saw  Polly's  dolL  tocf.  It  was 
just  an  old  cob  doll."      Digitized  by  VnOOQlC 
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"  Her  father  has  only  one  arm,  so  he  can't  do  much," 
said  one  of  the  children. 

^And  her  mother's  dead,  and  her  aunt's  lame  and  has 
something  the  matter  of  her  breathing,"  said  another. 

"I'm  going  to  give  Polly  something  for  New  Year's,"  said 
Emma,    "  I'm  gomg  to  give  her  my  old  doll." 

*•  Lef  s  all  give  her  something,"  said  Helen.  "  I'll  give 
her  one  of  my  '  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.'     I've  two  of  them." 

"Yes,  let's  all  give  her  something,"  said  Alice.  "She 
was  crying  when  we  came  out,  ^nd  we'll  take  'em  to  her 
New  Year's  Day." 

"Did  you  see  Polly's  banjo?"  said  Mrs.  Barker  when 
Alice  came  into  the  sitting-room. 

"  Oh,  mother  it  "was  just  a  candy  banjo,  and  "  — 

"What's  that  about  a  candy  banjo?"  said  Martin,  Alice's 
big  brother,  coming  into  the  room.  Martin  was  home  from 
college  for  the  holidays. 

Alice,  told  the  story  from  beginning  to  end.  Martin 
laughed  loud  and  long. 

"  Poor  child,"  he  said.  "  I  suppose  she  was  ashamed  to 
say, that  Santa  Glaus  did  not  bring  her  as  much  as  the  rest 
of  you  children.  But  she  shall  have  a  banjo.  Santa  Glaus 
brought  rce  a  fine  new  one,  and  I'll  give  little  Polly  my  old 
one.  It  was  a  second-hand  one  .to  begin  with.  Alice,  you 
get  all  the  things  that  the  others  are  going  to  give,  and  we'll 
put  them  in  a  basket  and  leave  it  on  her  doorstep  New 
Year's  Eve." 

On  New  Year's  morning,  when  Polly  Hall  opened  her 
door  to  throw  out  some  crumbs  to  the  chickadees,  there  on 
the  step  stood  a  basket  full  of  pretty  gifts,  and  on  the  very 
top  lay  a  truly  banjo. 


In  a  company  of  grown-ups  one  evemr>g  during  the  Span- 
I  ish  War,  it  was  suggested  tl^t  some  patriotic  songs  be  sung/ 
"America  "  was  the  first  one  proposed,  and  only  the  school 
teachers  present  could  sing  the  four  stanzas.  Then  the 
question  was  asked,  "  Is  it  not  possible  to  teach  our  national 
songs  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  make  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  upon  our  children?  " 

That  question,  I  suppose,  is  for  us  teachers  to  answer. 


Teaching  New  Songs 

R.  O'L. 

In  teaching  new  songs,  I  have  found  that  if  a  story  is  told 
first,  the  children  appreciate  the  song  and  sing  it  with 
expression  and  feeling. 

Take  the  lullaby  published  in  the  December  number  of 
Primary  Education,  Before  mentioning  the  song  to  the 
children,  I  talk  with  them  about  their  babies.  Every  child 
has  a  baby.  If  there  is  not  one  at  home,  why  there  is  little 
"  Gousin  Frankie,"  or  "  Mrs.  Brown's  baby  next  door." 

When  their  interest  in  the  baby  has  been  roused,  I  tell 
them  about  a  mother  who  sits  by  the  cradle  rocking  baby  to 
sleep.  Baby  is  crying.  Mother  asks  baby  to  hush  while  she 
sings  the  story  of  another  Baby  who  was  born  in  a  stable  so 
many  years  ago.  As  mother  sings  the  story  of  the  Ghrist- 
Child,  baby  stops  crying.     This  is  what  she  is  singing : 

"  O  hush  thee,  my  baby,  a  story  Til  tcU,"  etc. 

This  question  has  been  asked  :  ''  Suppose  the  song  has  no 
story — what  then?"  Well,  if  the  chief  charm  of  the  song 
lies  in  the  music,  draw  on  your  imagination  for  a  story,  and 
sing  the  song  as  a  sequel  to  it. 

I  never  would  teach  any  song  unless  the  children  have 
some  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  are  repeating. 
We  should  be  especially  careful  in  teaching  our  patriotic 
songs.  Let  "America "  be  taught  first  as  a  memory  gem, 
then  there  will  be  no  excuse  for  a  ten-year-old  child  having 
this  conception  of  the  first  lines  of  America  : 

"  My  country,  tissuf  thee 
Sweet  land  of  liver  lea." 

If  children  knew,  a  little  of  the  circumstances  which 
prompted  Francis  Scott  Key  in  1814  to  write  "The  Star- 
Sp^gled  Banner,"  we  might  not  have  the  first  line  ren- 
dered : 

"  O  say  can  you  see  by  the  Don's  surly  light." 

It  has  been  said  that  American  children  do  not  learn  their 
patriotic  aiis  like  the  children  of  other  nationalities.  Not 
long  ago,  I  had  several  Italian  children  in  my  room.  One 
day  we  were  having  individual  singing,  and  one  of  the  chil- 
dren volunteered  to  sing  an  Italian  song.  She  sang  with 
such  feeling  that  we  were  all  thrilled,  and  when  I  asked  her 
what  the  song  was,  she  answered  proudly,  "  It  was  all  about 
my  country." 


Stories 

Hannah  Larscin 

in  telling  stories  to  children  there  are  three  elements  to 
be  considered,  namely ;  the  child,  the  story,  and  the  story- 
teller. 

Regarding  the  first  element,  the  child,  why  should  we 
tell  him  stc^^ies  at  all?  Of  what  use  are  they  in  his  nK>ral 
development?  The  child  is  first  of  all  a  poetic  being.  His 
soul  craves  the  poetic,  or  spiritual,  ?s  a  means  of  growth,  and 
if  such  means  are  not  provided,  his  ntoral  nature  is  short 
just  so  much.  Stories  change  the  child's  consciousness. 
They  lift  him  from  sense  perception  to  imagination.  To  the 
child  the  story  is  literature.  Now  the  ofiice  of  literature  is 
vicarious,  that  is,  it  gives  us  the  result  of  others'  experience. 
In  a  story  we  see  the  effect  of  the  deed,  for  the  story  re- 
veals the  moral  fibers  of  deeds.  A  child  often  beholds  his 
destiny  in  some  story.  As  some  one  has  said,  *\  The  hero 
asleep  in  his  soul  is  awakened  by  being  confronted  by  the 
hero  in  the  story."  Such  being  the  effect  of  stories,  can  w^ 
doubt  that  they  should  be  told  to  a  child  ? 

As  to  the  story,  it  should  contain  within  it  an  inner^ 
hidden,  spiritual  meaning  which  wiU  nourish  the  spiritual 
side  of  the  child's  nature.  A  symbolic  story  (then)  is  what 
we  would  tell  a  child,  for  he  is  quick  to  see  resemblances, 
and  we  may  safely  trust  to  the  alchemy  of  his  little  mind  to 
transmute  the  poetic  to  the  reality  of  life.  A  story  should 
be  simple  enough  for  a  child  to  grasp  as  a  whole.  There 
should  be  enough  of  details  and  repetition  of  details  to 
enable  him  to  get  the  thought  clearly.  Then  there  must  be 
that  inner,  spiritual  meaning  which  distinguishes  a  symbolic 
story  yet  never  obtrudes  itself.  Some  symbolic  stories  have 
been  favorites  in  all  ages,  two  classes  of  which  are  the 
wanderer,  and  the  hero.  Thus  the  story  of  "  Ul)rsses  "  sym- 
bolizes the  soul's  wandering.  That  of  **  Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk" represents  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  through 
stirring  adventures.  Historic,  legendary,  and  miraculous 
stories,  fairy  tales  and  niyths,  have  in  them  the  element  of 
symbolism.  Jhe  heart  of  such  stories  must  be  true.  Spiritu- 
ally considered  victory  must  always  belong  to  virtue,  and  de- 
feat to  vice.  A  few  examples  of  symboUc  stories  may  be 
mentioned,  as:  "The  Diamond  Dipper,"  "Cinderella," 
"  King  Midas,"  "The  Ugly  Duckling,"  "  The  Rhine  Gold  " 
and  "  Parsifal." 

Lastly  we  come  to  the  person  who  tells  the  story.  To  be 
a  good  story-teller  one  must  first  of  all  so  feel  the  story  that 
one's  self  is  forgotten ; — in  other  words  to  possess  sufficient 
dramatic  fire  to  consume  the  consciousness  of  self.  Then 
one  must  have  imagination  to  see  an  idea  clearly,  fancy  to 
adorn  it,  and  common  sense  to  manage  the  details  and  direct 
the  story  aright.  Finally  one  must  have  sufficient  culture  to 
draw  from  the  world's  great  repositories  in  selecting  the 
stories  to  be  told. 

(How  does  "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  "  represent  "the  triumph  of  good 
over  evil(?)" — ^The  Editor) 


An  Old  Rhyme 

(A  good  thing  for  children  to  memorue) 

"  Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June,  and  November. 
All  the  rest  have  thirty-one 
Excepting  February  alone. 
Which  has  just  twenty-eight,  in  fine 
Until  Leap  Year  gives  it  twenty-nine.'"' 
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Song  Composition 

('From  **  Elementary  School  IJecord.**  The  woik  of  children  in  the 
University  Elementary  School,  Chicago) 

COMPOSITION  work  with  the  children  has  value  in 
proportion  to  its  being  an  untrammeled  expression 
of  their  own  musical  consciousness.  The  teacher's 
task  is  to  encourage  through  beautifying  the  child's 
thpught  by  harmonic  background.  A  stenogrzphic  report 
of  the  process  of  writing  the  text  for  a  song  by  a  group 
eleven  years  of  age  is  an  illustration  of  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure : 

The  following  three  lines  had  been  made  the  week  b^ore : 

The  icicles  hang  from  the  windows  hif^h, 
And  the  "Wind  goes  shrieking  and  howlii>g  by; 
The  bright  moonlight  shines  down  on  the  snow. 

Someone  wanted  an  adjective  for  snow  and  suggested 
"glittering,**  which  was  objected  to  on  account  of  rhythm. 

And  one  little  rabbit  goes  jumping  below 

was  suggested  for  the  last  line.  Some  of  the  children  ob- 
jected to  having  the  rabbit,  saying  that  it  was  such  a  cold 
night,  he  would  not  be  out,  and  suggested  instead  : 

And  hunters  through  the  woods  do  go. 

Another  suggested   that   the  hunters  would  not  be  out  at 
nifjht ;  another  insisted  that  that  would  be  jisl  the  time  they 
would  be  returning  from  a  deer  hunt.     Someone  wanted  : 
And  hunters  walking  about  below. 

Another  suggested  substituting  "  Indians  **  for  "  hunters.*' 
^    Another  suggestion  was  : 

No  flowers  are  blooming  down  below. 

From  time  to  time  the  teacher  re-read  the  lines,  so  that 
they  could  get  the  rhythm,  and,  after  a  while,  none  of  the 
lines  suggested  after  the  first  being  regarded  as  equal  to  the 
first,  they  went  back  to  thit.  ''Little,"  "lonely,"  "hop- 
ping,"  and  "father  '*  were  suggested  as  describing  the  rab- 
bit. "Lonely  "was  finallv  accept*  d  as  best  suited  to  the 
verse.  "  Hunting  "  was  substituted  for  "  jumping,"  as  more 
suggestive,  and  the  line  as  finally  accepted  read  : 
And  one  lonely  rabbit  goes  hunHng  below. 

The  teacher  suggested  that,  as  the  first  verse  was  about 
night,  the  second  be  about  day. 

Some  of  the  children  wanted  a  chorus.  The  teacher 
suggested  that  this  was  not  a  jollv  song,  so  that  it  did  not 
lend  itself  easily  to  a  chorus  ;  but  if  one  appropriate  could  be 
thought  up,  it  could  be  used.  None  could  be  ^bought  of  at 
the  time,  so  the  second  verse  was  begun. 

The  first  line  suggested  was : 

As  the  day  grows  near  and  the  night  growl  far. 

"  Comes,"  and  finally  "  draws,"  was  suggested  in  place  of 
"  grows,"  and  "  passes  "  in  place  of  "  grows  far."  "  Passes 
away"  was  objected  to  on  account  of  the  number  of 
syllables. 

The  teacher  suggested  that,  as  they  were  going  from  a 
night  verse  to  a  day  verse,  it  would  be  well  to  put  the  night 
idea  first.     It  was  then  given : 

As  the  night  disappears  and  the  day  draws  near. 
The  next  line  was  at  once  suggested : 

Again  the  cheerful  birds  we  hear. 

The  next  two  lines  were  suggested  as : 

Jumping  about  on  the  fleecy  snow, 
Hopping  around  do  the  snow  birds  go. 

One  of  the  children  suggested  that  the  snow  birds  are 
about  a  house,  and  she  wanted  the  song  about  a  lonely  place 
on  the  mountains.  The  last  two  lines  were  objected  to  on 
the  ground  that  birds  had  just  been  mentioned.  The  child 
who  proposed  the  line  said  she  was  simply  telling  what  the 
birds  did.  Then  this  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  in  the 
first  verse  the  rabbit  had  been  doing  about  the  same  thing. 
The  teacher  suggested  that  they  refer  again  to  the  rabbit 
and  tell  what  became  of  him  in  the  day. 


And  the  same  little  rabbit  goes  hopping  away, 
For  he's  found  something  to  feed  him  that  day, 

was  suggested.  "  Same  "  was  objected  to, "  little  "  suggested 
in  its  place,  and  finally  "  gray  "  accepted.  "  For"  objected 
to,  and  "  because  "  rejected,  and  finally  "  with  "  accepted. 
One  of  the  children  wanted  to  suggest  "  man/^er**  for  *' to 
eat,"  saying  that  French  words  were  often  used  in  a  song. 
The  whole  song  as  finally  accepted  read : 

The  icicles  bang  from  the  windows  high,  ^ 
At  d  the  wind  goes  shrieking  and  howling  by; 
The  bright  moonlight  shines  down  on' the  tnow, 
And  one  lonely  rabbit  goes  hunting  below. 

As  the  night  disappears  and  the  day  draws  near. 
Again  the  cheerful  birds  we  hear; 
And  the  little  gray  rabbit  goes  hopping  away 
With  something  to  eat  fur  the  rest  of  tbe  day. 

The  melody  of  this  song  was  given  without  criticism  by 
the  four  members  of  the  group  present,  one  musical  phrase 
from  each  child  in  succession,  so  that  text  and  song  were 
completed  in  two  haif-hour  periods.  The  smaller  the  group, 
the  less  confusion  arises  from  various  phrases  being  given  at 
the  same  time.  To  avoid  this  confusion  it  was  at  first 
attempted  to  give  each  child  in  turn  an  opportunity  to  offer 
a  phrase,  with  the  result  that  none  were  offered.  The  work 
cannot  be  done  under  formal  restriction. 

As  no  record  has  been  kept  cf  rejected  phrases  in  the 
process  of  wriiing  a  song,  only  the  method  of  procedm-e 
can  be  given  here. 

After  the  children  have  selected  their  topic  and  written 
their  text,  a  musical  setting  for  the  first  line  is  called  for. 
A  quick  response  usually  follows.  If  several  phrases  are 
given  the  children  choose  their  favorite.  The  second  phrase, 
suggested  by  the  first,  follows  readily.  The  third  usually 
presents  more  difficulty.  It  is  unconsciously  realized  that 
this  in  a  four-phrase  song  gives  the  character  to  the  whole 
and  should  contain  a  climax,  and  it  is  criticised  and  1  ibored 
over,  sometimes  during  several  periods.  Jhe  final  phrase  is 
usually  an  obvious  one;  the  readiest  child  gives  it,  and 
others  remark  it  is  just  what  they  were  going  to  offer. 
Originality  in  a  final  phrase — as  in  the  Winter  Song — is 
greeted  with  enthusiasm. 


it 


m 


A  Winter  Song 


itE£l 


1.  The       i  -  ci  -  cles  hang  from  the  windows  high, And  the 

2.  As  the  night  dis-ap-pears  and  the  day  draws  near^    . 


^m:^^^^^^ 


wind  goes  shrieking  and  howling  by;  The  bright  moonlight  shines 
gain  the  cheerful  birds  we  hear ;  And  the  little  gray  rabbit  goes 


s^^l^^^l^^ 


down  on  the  snow,  And  one  lonely  rabbit  goes  hunting  be4ow. 
hop-ping  a-way,  With  something  to  eat  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

That  composition  work  gives  the  children  a  grasp  of 
rhythm  is  shown  by  the  way  they  handle  it  in  making  their 
'songs  effective.  A  seven  year  group  completed  a  Snow- 
man Song  in  3-pulse  measure  rhythm  and  sang  it  to  the 
school.  Later  they  felt  that  its  flowing  rhythm  was  not 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  words  and  found  by  ex- 
periment that  by  using  the  more  energetic  4-pulbe  the 
character  of  their  melody  became  what  was  desired. 


•*  One  third,"  in  a  primary  clans  was  tauj^ht  by  imafrlnary  pies, 
bread  and  cakes  and  eggs.  The  teacher  j:ave  the  following  prob- 
lem :  'Mf  Mary  found  a  nest  with  six  eggs  In  it,  and  on  the  w«y 
to  the  house  broke  two  of  thera,  what  part  of  her  ejigs  would 
she  break?" 

The  owner  of  a  sparkling  pair  of  eyes  and  flattering  hand  was 
given  permission  to  speak,  and  said :  /^^^    -         ^^1  ^^ 

-  The  sheUH  would  he  brokc^n/^jgj^j^g^j  ^y  VnOOv  IC 
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"STANDARD"  WATER  COLORS 

Made  in  accordance  "with 
The  Bradley  System  of  Six 
Standard  Spectrum  Colors 

THREE  FORMS:    DRY,  SEMI-MOIST,  AND  MOIST 

Here  are  a  few  numbers 
send  for  a  full  price  list  of  color  material 


Price 
Box  No.  A  I.    A  large  decorated  box  containing  eight  pans  of  scmi-miovtt 
colors,  six  Standards,  W«rm  Gray  and  Cool  Gray,  one  brush,  per 
box $0  25 

6.     A   decorated  box  containing  eight  dry  cakes,  six  Standards,  two 

Grays,  one  brush,  p^r  box as 

8.  Same  as  above.  Red,  two  Yellows,  and  Blue,  two  brushes,  per  box,       .20 

9.  Nir»e  tubes  moist  colors  in  paper  box.     Six  Standards,  Warm  Gray, 
Cool  Gray,  and  Black,  per  set 90 

10.  Photograph  Colors.  A  box  of  eight  colors,  the  six  Standards,  with 
a  Chinese  White  and  a  Brown,  with  one  bru^.  These  colors  are 
expressly  prepared  for  coloring  photographs,  half-tone  prints,  maps, 
etc  . , »5 


Price 
13.    A  large  enameled  box  containing  four  pans  of  semi-moist  colors. 
Red,  two  Yellows,  and  Blue,  one  brush.    These  colors  are  prepared 
for  those  who  wish  a  semi-moist  three  color  outfit.    The  colors  are 
same  as  those  in  the  cakes  of  No.  8.     Per  box $o.ao 

High  ^hool  Color  Box  This  box,  which  is  3  x  8  x-a  inches  in  size,  con- 
tains  fourteen  whole  pans  ot  semi-moist  colors  and  two  brushes.  No. 
4  and  No.  7,  with  long  wooden  handles.  The  cover  contains  six 
compartments  for  mixing  the  paint.    14  colors.    Price       •        •        •       '75 

Little  Artist's  Complete  Outfit,  comprising  a  Mixing  Palette,  with  its 
seven  compartments  filled  with  semi-moist  colors  and  a  brush,  the 
whole  inclosed  in  a  strong  cardboard  case,  each 15 
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MILTON  BRADLEY  CO,,  Springfield,  Mass, 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANOSOO 

Kindergarten  Review  is  only  $).00  a  Year.     Send  for  Sample  Copy 


The  R.ed  Letter  Month 


Such  is  February,  since  it  contains  the  birthdays  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Lowell,  and  Longfellow, 
and  the  mysterious  St.  Valentine's  day.  It  is  full  of  rare  opportunities  for  inspiring  true  patriotism, 
and  reverence  for  the  pure  and  beautiful  in  each  child. 


Programs 

Special  prograiBt  for  each  of 
these  dart,  highly  entertaining 
ani  attractive. 

Washiogton  Exercises  •  •  ISc 
Lincoln  Exercises  ■  •  .  .  15c 
Washington  C*ds  Cantata,  15c 
Hatchet  Drill 15c 

Nanerons  other  Recitations, 
DIalogacs.  Plays  and  other 
entertainments  of  all  kinds. 
New,  attractive,  interesting. 
vp-to-4ate,  captivating. 

8«iid  for  Catalogue 
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Stencils 

Beautifal  desifns  for  the 
blackboard,  pictutinf  the  life 
of  each  subject,  or  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  day. 

These  desifns  are  modern, 
unique,  artistic  and  add  inspi- 
ration to  the  occasion. 

There  are  desicns,  5c  and 
10c  each,  as  follows : 

20  for  Washington*!  day. 
10  for  Lincoln's  day. 

5  for  Longfellow's  day. 

6  for  St.  Valentine's  day. 

They  are  novel  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

Brilliant  crajron  for  coloring 
the  stencils,  per  box  of  12 
•ticks.  20c. 


Portraits 

Know  the  men   who   write 
your    books,  perform    daring 
deeds,  and    rule   the   world. 
Make  them  your  friends.  Study 
their   faces.     We    offer    fine 
large  portraits  22x28  inches  of 
Wsshington, 
Martha  Washington, 
Lincoln, 
Longfellow, 
McKinley 
snd  all  other  eminent  men  and 
women. 
Each,  25c.    5  for  $1.00. 
Our  decorative  materials  are 
choice  and  make  the   school 
room  besutiful. 

Alhsmbra  paper,  tricolor, 
red,  white  and  blue,  per  roll, 
25  cents. 

Flsgs,  all  kinds,  4c  per  doz. 
and  up. 
Mono  leners,  etc. 


Souvenirs 

Make  these  days  unnsusl 
events  in  the  school  room.  In- 
spire each  child  with  patriot- 
ism. Add  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  dsy  by  securing  for  each 
scholar  an  appropriate  souvenir 
Our  souvenirs  are  unique, 
beautiful  and  highly  pleasing. 
Cherry  Bouquets,  each  .  •  4c 
Souvenir    Hatchets,    wood. 

each 5c 

Smaller  Hatchets,   wood, 

each 3c 

Pin  Flsgs,  per  dozen  •  •  •  18c 
Lincoln  Maul  and  Wedge 

per  dozen 12)^c 

Samples  of  all,  10c. 

Send  (or  Catalogue 


Valentines 

"The  greatest  thing  in  the 
world  is  love."  Let  good  will 
and  loyalty  to  sU  that  is  pure 
abound  in  the  school  room. 

Have  a  post  office  in  the 
school  room,  snd  see  that  each 
scholar  gets  a  Valentine.  It 
will  create  an  era  of  good 
feeling. 

We  offer  Valentines  of  every 
variety.  » 

Cards  sod  Lace  Valentines, 
with  envelopes,  Ic,  2c,  3c,  5c, 
and  up. 

Artistic  Novelties,  made  of 
lace,  silk,  satin,  celluloid,  etc., 
from  10c  to  $5. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
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The  Editor's  Page 

February 

Spurts  of  patriotic  fervor  are  not  the  best  means  of  growing 
in  patriotic  grace ;  but,  better  spurts  than  none  at  all..  The 
teacher  who  is  so  absorbed  in  "  working  up  '*  her  children 
for  the  next  examination  that  she  neglects  to  teach  love  of 
country,  must  give  it  attention  one  month  in  the  year  to 
keep  in  the  procession.  Patriotism  is  in  the  school  air  in  the 
birthday  month  of  February,  and  the  teacher  must  take  in 
fresh  breaths  of  loyalty  to  country  and  give  to  the  children 
the  best  there  is  in  her.  Perhaps  more  dangers  lurk  in  the 
presentation  of  the  supreme  theme  of  the  month  than  is 
recognized.  Too  much  "  hatchet  "  belittles  the  great  man 
whose  birthday  we  keep,  and  too  much  hero  worship  tends 
to  put  the  man  above  the  cause  he  served  so  nobly.  There 
is,  too,  a  George  Washington  nas^ng,  strange  as  it  may 
seem.  "  Do  you  think  George  Washington  would  have  done 
that?""  shrieked  a  teacher,  when  a  tot  of  six  was  making  a 
pencil  groove  on  his  desk.  How  hungry  would  this,  or  any 
other  youngster,  be  to  hear  about  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
after  he  had  been  thrown  at  him  in  this  fashion  ?  Children 
are  instinctively  repelled  by  priggishness.  A  judicious  inter- 
weaving of  the  instances  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  duty 
that  make  the  birthdays  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  a  time  of 
real  pleasure  and  benefit  to  the  children  can  be  attained 
only  by  the  greatest  care.  Playing  on  one  string  the  whole 
month  would  madden  a  school  of  grown-up  saints,  and  chil- 
dren are  neither  grown-ups  nor  saints —  not  quite.  A  little 
common  sense  is  a  help,  even  in  teaching  patriotism. 

Do  you  ever  think,  teachers,  that  we  make  too  much  of 
the  soldier  period  in  the  life  of  Washington  ?  The  enlight- 
ened world  is  tending  toward  a  Peace  Idea)  in  these  days. 
Peace  Congresses  and  Peace  Arbitration  are  terms  that  meet 
us  in  and  out  of  print :  are  we  helping  along  this  millennia] 
spirit  in  our  schools?  Yes,  I  know  our  little  boys  are  never 
happier  than  when  marching  with  "  make  believe  "  guns  and 
paper  soldier  caps,  and  a  little  of  this  is  well  enough.  But 
shall  not  the  greatness  and  manhood  of  our  heroes  be  kept 
uppermost  ii;i  our  teaching  the  facts  of  their  lives,  and  not  thd 
battling  with  arms  which  they  deprecated  and  would  have 
avoided  if  they  could  ?  I^ove  of  our  national  flag  and  all  it 
symbolizes  is  a  pretty  safe  basis  in  the  teaching  of  patriotism. 

Tell  the  story,  in  as  happy  a  way  as  you  can,  which  Miss 
Long  has  indicated  for  us  on  the  blackboard  page  of  this 
number.  The  flag-making,  with  the  completed  flag  below, 
t|p  be  made  **  the  goodliest  in  the  worki,"  have  been  shown 
in  as  simple  outlines  as  possible  for  copying.  It  would  be 
wen  if  the  whole  page  could  be  on  the  blackboard  of  every 
primary  room  in  the  month  of  February;  easy  to  enlarge 
(bj  the  squares)  and  ready  to  color  with  good  cra3rons. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  transfer  it.  How  I  wish  every  child 
could  step  into  the  little  room  in  the  quaint  old  house  now 
standing  in  Phikidelfi^ia,  where  the  stars  and  stripes  were 
wrought  into  the  Gknious  Flag  that  is  nam  honored  and 
saluted  by  the  whole  world.  The  indescribable  thrill  as  I 
stood  in  that  tiny  room  where  Washington  seemed  so  near 
is  a  rich  memory. 

February  Helps 
"Stories   of   G?eat    Men,"  40  cents;    ''Stories  of   Our 

Authors,"  40  cents;  ''American  History  Stories,"  50  cents ; 
"  Stories  of  Our  Country,"  50  cents  ;  "  Boyhood  of  Famous 
Americans,"  40  cents ;  "  Famous  Presidents,"  40  cents, 
Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  are  valuable  helps  for 
February  work,  and  the  price  is  within  the  reach  of  every 
teacher. 


Editor's  Address 
Sharon,  Mass. 


Longfellow 

Why  do  we  attempt  to  include  Longfellow  in  the  February 
birthdays?  Why  not  give  the  month  to  Washington  and 
Lincoln  alone,  and  at  another  time  take  up  Longfellow  and 
Lowell  (perhaps?),  who  are  so  naturally  classed  together 
in  poet  harmony?  The  best  things'  are  spoiled  by  mixing 
too  much.  February  is  overcrowded  with  events  that  do 
not  "  hang  together."  With  Valentine  Day  —  inevitable— 
don't  let  us  make  it  a  question.  What  child  can  survive 
February  ? 

Honor  in  Small  Things 
A  teacher  failed  of  an  election  recently,  in  one  of  the 
finest  cities  in  the  United  States,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  she  didn't  pay  her  debts.  What  would  be  the  result  if 
teachers  who  did  not  pay  their  subscription  to  their  educa- 
tional paper  were  left  out?  Will  not  every  teacher  be 
prompt  and  help  to  wipe  out  the  "stigma  that  attaches  to 
teachers  for  not  paying  subscription  bills? 


No  News 
A  teacher  expresses  surprise  that  a  certain  educational 
event  was  not  mentioned  in  this  paper.  My  dear  teacher, 
need  you  be  told  that  Primary  Educahon  is  not  a  school 
/i/r7£/x- paper?  EducatioiSal  news,  gossip,  personalities,  and 
athletic  feats  of  "  hitting  back  *'  are  all  left  for  the  brethren- 
editors. 

More  Helps 
"  OW  Gtory  "  and  "  Our  Flag  "  are  among  the  best  books 
for  assistance  in  February  work  that  can  be  found.  Flag 
history,  illustrated  songs,  recitations,  flag  salutes,  etc.,  make 
them  invaluable  as  "standbys,"  from  year  to  year.  Pub- 
lished by  the  author.  Dr.  Albeft  £.  Maltby,  Principal  State 
Normal  School,  Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 


Winter  Twigs 

'    Get  some  and  let  them  mature  and  open  in  the  school- 
room.    Go  a  little  ways  to  meet  spring. 


The  National  Municipal  League  are  working  diligently 
through  a  Committee  on  Instruction  in  Municipal  Govern- 
ment, composed  of  city  superintendents,  university  pro- 
fessors, and  normal  school  presidents,  to  devise  practical 
methods  of  teaching  the  children  in  the  schools  the  facts 
concerning  the  government  of  the  city  in  which  they  live. 
A  laudable  enterprise ;  but  don't  wait,  teachers,  for  a  com- 
mittee to  tell  you  when  and  how.  You  know  how  to  teach 
these  things  if  you  are  interested  and  go  about  it  with  the 
spirit  to  succeed.  Children  are  turned  out  of  their  buildings 
in  many  localities  on  "  voting  days,"  and  spend  the  day  in 
good  times  without  a  thought  of  what  it  is  all  about.  It  is 
entirely  possible  and  practicable  to  give  a  great  deal  of 
information  to  even  primary  children  without  touching  on 
partisan  opinions.  It  is  not  "  politics  "  you  are  teaching, 
but  the  way  a  city  manages  its  own  government.  Thousands 
of  our  boys  and  girls  are  compelled  every  year  to  go  to  work 
before  they  reach  the  higher  grades,  and  why  should  they 
not  get  the  fundamental  facts  of  local  government  along 
with  their  reading  and  arithmetic?  There  is  a  moral  obliga- 
tion in  this  matter,  to  teach  some  things  to  the  embryo 
citizen  that  are  not  in  the  course  of  study.  Cannot  citizen- 
ship and  scholarship  go  hand  in  hand  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  school  life?  —  and  not  overwork  the  teacher,  either ; 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little. 


A  Great  Variety 
of  Birthday  Exercises,  marches  with  diagrams,  drills,  dia- 
logues, recitations,  songs  with  and  without  music,  and  real 
wooden  hatchets  are  offered  by  March  Brothers,  L(IclMinon, 
Ohio.     In  pamphlet  form,  inexpensive  and  attrag^lnvc. 

Will  May  T.  Allen  give  post.ol%^||^^gp{)y  CjOOQIC 
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NOTES 


—Ad  article  in  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean 
says:  **  Chinese  school  children  have  In- 
stilled Into  them  at  an  early  age  habits  of 
bard,  steady  stndy.  At  the  age  of  five  a 
boy  begins  his  schooling.  At  daylight  he 
rises,  and  after  dressing  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible he  starts  breakfastless  to  school 
He  is  given  a  task,  and  after  It  Is  com- 
pleted he  Is  allowed  an  hour  for  breakfast. 
Again  later  he  has  an  hour  for  luncheon, 
bat  he  Is  at  his  study  nearly  twelve  hours 
a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  All  this  time 
when  he  is  not  reciting  his  lessons  he  Is 
studying  aloud  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
He  is  under  the  eye  of  his  master,  both  in 
school  and  on  his  way  to  and  from  school. 
The  lad  Is  taught  rudlraental  astronomy, 
physics  and  natoral  history,  but  greater 
stress  Is  put  npon  writing  and  his  literary 
studies.  *  A  Thoosand  Letters,'  a  poem,  Is 
the  study  that  forms  the  backbone  of  his 
literary  education.  In  it  are  tanght  the 
duties  of  children  to  parents  and  all  such 
matters.  Whatever  the  study  may  be — 
history,  classics  or  science— every  lesson 
id  learned  and  repeated  word  for  word. 

—At  the  meeting  in  New  York  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund  it  was  de- 
cided that  hereafter  instead  of  giving  so 
large  a  part  of  the  Income  to  the  normal 
college  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  money 
shall  be  distributed  more  evenly  throngh 
the  South,  especially  with  a  view  to  aiding 
rural  schools.  The  fund  now  amounts  to 
$2,100,000,  and  the  income  is  ^80,000  a 
year.  ^ 

—  One  fare  plus  two  dollars.  Ronnd 
trip  rate  via  Chicago  Great  Western  Rail- 
way. To  points  ill  Kansas  and  Mississippi. 
Ample  return  limits.  Tickets  on  sale  Jann-«» 
ary  5  and  19 ;  February  2  and  16;  March  1 
and  15;  April  5  anda9.  For  further  in- 
formation apply  to  any  Great  Western 
agent,  or  J.  P.  Elmer,  G.P.A.,  Chicago,  111. 

—Writing  to  the  Schoolmaster,  Mr.  H. 
Coward,  President  of  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers,  who  accompanied  the  Mosely 
Educational  Commission  throughout  the 
United  States,  says :  "  Perhaps  It  la  worth 
noting  that  Pitman's  system  Is  the  one 
adopted  In  every  place  we  have  yet  visited." 

—The  great  German  schools  are  adopting 
a  less  liberal  policy  toward  foreign  stu- 
dents. Leipzig  university  has  changed  Its 
fee  schedule  so  that  foreigners  have  to 
pay  double,  and  a  number  of  other  institu- 
tions have  taken  similar  action. 

—  Sufferers  from  biliousness,  constipa- 
tion, Indigestion,  wind  on  the  stomach, 
and  flatuence,  can  secure  immediate  relief 
by  the  nse  of  Murray's  Charcoal  Tablets. 

—The  Boston  City  Copncll  has  voted  In 
favor  of  teaching  the  Gaelic  or  Irish  'an- 
goage  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

—A  sweet  breath  In  the  morning  is  a 
delight  to  yourself  and  everybody.  Fra- 
grant Sozodont  parifies  the  breath. 


Vertical  or  Slant  for  School  Pens  with  Stamp  of 

ESTERBROOK. 

Having  been  established  for  forty  years  and  knowing  the  exact  requiicincnts  of 
Principals,  we  can  specially  recomofend  our  series  of  School  Pens.  Samples  sent 
to  Principals  and  Teachers  when  desired. 

Business  pens  in  all  styles.     Orders  can  come  through  local  dealer. 


The  EsTERBRook  Steel  Pen  Mfq.  Co. 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


26  JOHN  STREET,  NEW   YORK. 


RAPID     BLACKBOARO     LINER,    f«r  Peamanshlp  aod  Minic|     College 
Sent  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  20  cents  /School  Su 


and 
Sent  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  20  cents  /School  Supplies. 

PECKHAM,    LITTLE  &  CO.,  63  Ea»t  8th  street  NEW  YORK 


We  Need  EYery  himary  Teacher 
Every  Primary  Teacher  Needs  Ds 


A.  FLANAGAN  CO.,  CHICAGO 


We  publish  and  carry  the  largest  number  and 
greatest  variety  of  Helps,  OutlllieSt  Meth- 
ods, rUnualB,  Speakers,  School  Sln^ng 
Books,  flaps.  Globes,  KIndefsarten 
Goods,  and  general  teachers'  aids  of  any  house 
in  the  United  States.  Send  for  our  156  page 
Catalogue.    Free. 


:.  COMFORTABLE  SHOES 

for  School  Teachers''  Wear  ire 
JULIETS,  OXFORDS,  and 
OLD  LADIES'  BALMORALS, 

With  •'PMBUMATIO  CUSHION 
BUBBBB    HBBLS'*    Attached. 

YOUB  DEAIiEB  HAS  THEM 

49*  This  Bnbber  Heel  has  an  air  chamber  next  to  the  heel  aeak  making  a  Pnmmaitio  Cuthion 
qftke  keel^B.  snctlon  chamber  to  walk  npon,  making  It  the  only  Rubber  Heel  that  will  iwt 
BUpcmwelor  pdMUd  mr/aoet. 


PRIHARY  LANGUAGE  CARDS 

Sixty  unique  cards  with  index.     Used  for  Spelling,  Punctuation  and  Language 
Work.     In  neat  box.     Price,  25  cents. 


I 

to— too— two 

I  was late  for  the  car,  so  I  walked. 

I  think  it  was- far walk. 

Those children  are small 


to  be  out  alone. 
I    went  the    store  — 

papers. 

I  went that  store, . 

It  is rainy go  out 


buy 


You  paid 


-  play, 
much  for  your  book. 


Will  you  give  me cents  for  a  stamp? 

Yes,  and  buy stamps  for  me, . 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBUSHING    COMPANY 


63  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


228  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago 


50  BromMcId  Street 
Boston 


809  Market  Street 
SMiPraaclsce 


Austell  Building 
AtiaaU 
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Songs  and   Recitations    , 

Angelina  W.  Wray 

Since  patriotism  is,  of  course,  the  ruling  spirit  of  the 
month  of  February,  I  have  not  divided  the  work  into  weeks, 
but  have  left  it  intact  so  that  teachers  may^ introduce  the 
different  thoughts  in  tfie  order  they  prefer.  In  response  to 
several  requests,  a  valentine  exercise  has  been  included. 

A.W.W. 
February 

(This  may  be  given  as  a  class  recitation  or  song.  It  may  be  sung  to 
the  tune  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne.'*) 

Oh  1  February's  here  once  more, 

It's  with  us  once  again. 
The  month  that's  bright  with  memories 

Of  great  and  noble  men.  1 
*Twas  in  this  month  in  years  gone  by 

George  Washington  was  borti, 
That  hero  bold  who  loved  the  truth 

And  all  deceit  would  scorn. , 

Chorus 
Then,  February,  hail  to  thee  ! 

Thy  stormy  winds  may  blow, 
But  all  thy  golden  memories 

Shall  set  thy  skies  aglow. 

It  marked  the  birth  of  Lincohi,  too. 

That  man  of  gentle  heart, 
Who  never  feared  to  right  the  wrong 

And  take  the  weak  one's  part. 
Two  poets,  too,  in  this  brief  month 

Had  birthdays  we  must  hold. 
For  well  we  love  the  songs  they  sang. 

The  stories  they  have  told. 

Chorus 
The  School-Room  Army 

SONG   FOR   BOYS 
Angelina  W.  Wray  Geo.  W.  Wilmot 

In  march  time  ' 

uw/M:M.  J=io8 


up  in  a  line;  Each  mom-ing  we  march  at  a 
each  lit  -  tie  lad  Is  armed  with  a  pen  -  oil,  a 
loy  -  al    and  true,  We  mean  *lo     be    ear  -  nest  in 


quar  -  ter    of    nine;  On   days   that  a.e  sun  -  ny,  and 

book,  and    a      pad.     O I  man  -  y       a  bat  -  tie  with 

all     that    wfe     do,    And  so     with    a  cour  -  age  that 

u  D,C, 

%-^ ^— ^ r. :?^-4- 


i^z:z^:=zt 


EiE 


-Jl^zA 


gsjiB 


days  that  are  fine,Wemarclito  the  school-room  together. 

these  we  have  had, And  ma  -  ny  a-noth  -  er  will  fol  -  low. 

kin  -  dies  a  -  new,  We  march  to  the  school-room  together. 

Like  the  Minute  Men 

(Recitation  for  several  boys) 

Long  ago,  our  teacner  says. 

The  sturdy  Minute  Men 
Were  ready  at  a  moment's  call 

To  battle  bravely  then. 


Like  litde  Minute  Men  to-day, 

When  duty's  call  we  hear. 
Let's  battle  with  our  school-room  tasks 

Through  all  the  busy  year. 


Flag  Song 


i 


Angelina  W.  Wray 
Spirited,    M.  M.  J  = 


Geo.  W.  Wilmot 
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mf  I .  At  the  dawn  -  ing  of 
mf  2.  When  the  noon  -  day  glo 
p       3.  When  the    h^p  -  py  day 


the  day,  When  the 
ry  gleam$>  O ,  -  ver 
is  done,     And      a  • 


i 


mf   4.     Ev  -  'ry  hour     of  day     and  night     May     its 
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shad    -    ows    fade 
val    -    leys,  lakes, 
bove         us,     one 


a  -  way,  And  the 
and  streams.  When  its 
by      one.  All  the 


folds 


so     pure        and  bright,      Wave        and 
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morn  -  ing  sun     brings  bright  -  ness, warmth,  and 

«iplen  -  dor  slow  -    ly    crowns   the     wait   -   ing 

ti    -     ny  lamps      are    twink  -  ling       in         the 

shine      to  guard      the    coun  -  try       of         the 
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glee,  There's  a  flag  y^e  love  the  best.  Dear  -  er 
hills,  Fair  -  er  shines  our  flag,  we  know ;  Bright-er 
sky.  With  a  loud  and  ring  -  ing  cheer  We  will 
free  1     Dear  -  er     far  than  all     the  rest,    Ban  -  ner 


w 


^ 


far 

than 

all 

the 

rest; 

Tis 

the 

still 

its 

col    . 

.    ors 

show. 

Till 

each 

hail 

our 

ban    • 

ner 

dear, 

For 

we 

that 


we    love        the     best.         Star 
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ban  -  ner    of      our  coun  -  try    fair     and    free, 
loy   -   al     lit    -  tie  heart  with  glad  -  ness  thrills, 
love      to    see        it    float  -  ing  proud  and    high, 
flag      of  love,    and  home,  and    lib   •    er    •   ty. 

The  Minuet 

(Choose  two  very  graceful  little  girls  for  this  recitation.  If  soft, 
dreamy  music  is  played  while  they  are  speaking  the  effect  will  he 
prettier.) 

Two  tiny  maids  of  olden  time. 

Two  merry  maids  are  we, 

And  we  can  dance  the  minuet 

Quite  gracefully,  you  see. 


MOTHER  AND   CHILD 
Scott's  Emulsion  is  cod  liver  oil  made  almost 
as  palatable  as  milk.     It  is  easy  and  soothing  to 
the  weak  stomach;  it  checks  the  tendencies  of 
children  toward  thinness. 

Scott's  Emulsion  gives  strength  to  weak 
mothers  because  it  creates  healthy  flesh  and  new 
blood. 

Nursing  mothers  will  find  a  special  value  in 
Scott's  Emulsion  because  it  insures  a  flow  of  rich, 
nourishing  milk  for  the  baby.  More  and  better 
than  a  medicine  ;  Scott's  Emulsion  is  a  food 

Well  send  you  &  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  ft  BOWNE,  409  Pewl  Street,  New  Yjs 

Digitized  by  vnv^T 
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— Manjafet  B.  Mnrpliy  bronisrht  suit 
some  time  ago  to  recover  money  deducted 
from  ber  salary  for  absence  without  leave. 
The  court  .dismissed  ber  suit  but  she  has 
now  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
the  argument  before  the  court  her  attorney 
contended  that  the  board  of  education  ha8 
no  right  to  adopt  a  by-law  authorizing  it 
to  make  deductions  from  a  teacher's  salary 
for  absence  through  siclcness.  It  is  also 
contended  to  be  irrelevant  as  to  what  the 
board  of  education  does  with  the  money 
thns  deducted.  The  board  of  education 
holds  that  a  teacher  is  not  a  public  officer, 
and  consequently  her  salary  is  not  an  inci- 
dent of  bet  employment.  In  a  contract 
for  personal  services  to  be  rendered  there 
is  always,  in  the  absence  of  an  express 
provision  to  the  contrary,  an  implied  con- 
dition that  tbe  right  to  receive  the  wages 
depends  upon  the  services  being  rendered. 
•The  only  obligation  the  board  owed  the 
teacher  was  to  pay  her  the  compensation 
she  earned  for  services  actually  rendered 
or  which  it  unlawfully  prevented  her  from 
performing.     The  court  reserved  decision. 

-Governor  Murphy  of  New  Jersey,  has 
Tetoed  the  Miller  Act  passed  at  the  recent 
session  of  the  les:islature.  Tbe  act  pro- 
vided that  a  school  district  might  include 
tvu  municipalities  within  its  boundaries. 
The  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  for- 
))ade  such  a  combination  of  school  inter- 
ests, so  the  governor  apparently  could  not 
have  done  otherwise.  The  failure  of  this 
law  is  regarded  as  a  great  misfortune  to 
the  school  system.  It  will  necessitate 
separate  government  for  a  number  of  ex- 
tremely small  districts  which  will  be  un- 
able to  furnish  proper  educational  facili- 
ties. This  will  prevent  the  consolidation 
of  schools  in^he  rural  districts. 

—Fat  people  reduced  twenty-five  pounds 
monthly  by  my  guarantee  home  treatment. 
Purely  vegetable  and  harmless.  No  starv- 
ing, no  wrinkles  or  discomfort.  Purifies 
the  blood  and  gives  health,  clear  skin,  and 
j,'ood  figure.  Endorsed  by  leading  physi- 
cians. Write  for  my  new  booklet  telling  all 
about  It.  Mailed  in  plain  sealed  letter  free. 
Write  Mrs.  E.  V.  Stockham,  Box  916,  Ne%v 
Vork  City. 

—Two  dollars  more  than  half  fare,  via 
Chicago  Great  Western  Rallv  y.  To 
l)ohits  in  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Okla- 
homa, and  Texas.  Tickets  on  sale  January 
5  and  10;  Februapy  2  and  16;  March  1  and 
15;  April  5  and  19.  For  further  informa- 
tion ajjply  to  any  Great  Western  agent,  or 
J.  P.  Elmer,  G.P.A.,  Chicago,  III. 

—The  school  children  of  Kansas  City 
have  a  total  depcslt  in  the  Schools'  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  $17,368.  There  are  1,464 
accounts,  making  the  average  deposit 
•11.81.  The  system  was  adopted  three 
years  ago,  but  in  the  last  school  year  more 
money  was  saved  than  In  the  two  preced- 
ing years. 


DIRECTORY  OF  LE4DIN8  TEACHERS'  AfiENCIES 

*^An  honest,  painstakmg,  efficient  teachers'  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  for  school 
boards  and  teachers."  It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  business.  Some  of  the  very  best  and  most 
successful  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and  private  schools,  have,  been  put  there  by  means  of 
teachers'  agencies.  The  following  excellent  teachers'  agencies  are  managed  by  able,  experienced 
and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation. 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 

ESTABLISHED   1890. 
Telephone,  Boston,  77fi.2.  Miss  E.  P.  POSTER,  Manager. 

OO    Baroxx&Melct    Street,    ^om^oxM.» 


FISHER  A.a.Pi5HBR.i>r.p.  AGENCi 


LONG  BXPERIENCE,  PROMPT,  RELIABLE. 


120  TRBMONT  ST.,  BOSTON. 


Syracuse  Teachers'  Agency 

Teachers  wanted  for  public  and  private  schools.  Salaries 
from  S400  to  $i6oa  Do  you  want  a  better  position?  Let 
us  hdp  you.  BiOAH  LEONABD,  Ph  V.,  2i  The  Hier, 
Dept.  F,  KTEACUMB,  H.  T. 


America's  Leading  Correspondenee  School 

Teaehera  fear  no  examination  after  our  Drill  Covrae  by 
mail.  60«UO0  successfully  prepared.  Conrftea  in  all  sub- 
jects for  teachers'  certificates,  also  kindersarten.  ROIH 
LBOKABD,  A.M.,  The  HIer,  l>ept.  G,  ftjraeoae,  N  T. 


EDUCATORS' 


EXCHANGE, 

101  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  BLDG.,  PORTUND,  ME, 


^^  T^y  i^  d^^^WT^l^Td^^^J^  *'*  valuable  in  prooorilon  to  iia  in- 
'drmL.A:^  Jcm.%jMM2^A^h^^^  JL  floenoe.  n  it  merely  hears  of  vacan- 
oie«  and  tells  yoa  aboat  them  AM^yT  >k  ^T^  ^^  something,  but  if  U  is 
asked  to  recommend  a  teacher      -A-  JCjL.^tlL  M.      and  rt'oommends  you,  that 


THE  ALBERT 


AGENCY 


378  Wabash  Aveuue,  Chicagro,  111.     Western  Office:  Los  Angreles*  Cal. 
Managers:  C  J.  ALBERT,  Chicago.    C.  A.  80RRICK,  Los  Angeles 

Best  teachers  wanted.    Best  Schools  and  Colleges  our  permanent  patrons.   Send  forl9t  i  Year  Book 


THE  TEACHERS'  GO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  EN6LAN0. 


EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,    Manager, 
8  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


Teaqhers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades. 


REGISTER    NOW. 


Agency  Manual  sent  free  to  any  address. 

JOJ  Mickigan  B'lvd.,  Chicago.  So  Third  St,.  Portland. 

414  Ctntury  B'i'i'g,  Minneapolis.  420  Parrott  B  Id'g^  San  Francisco, 

Sn  Cooper  Building,  Denver.  SV  Stitnson  Blk.,  Los  AngeUs. 

ffydt  BUck,  Spokane. 


4  AskburUn  PI.,  Boston. 

ijt  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

ijos  Penn.  Ave.,  H^tukingt^n. 


onurDurounDU  teachers'  aoency 

dUntllMLHnUHII  &Ka.tl4tk&t    kew^ork 


Oldest  and  Best  known  in  U.  S.  Est.  1855. 

JouN  C.  Rockwell,  Manager, 


""'  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 

Soltoits  business  of  Bmployers  who  appreciate  careful  service  in  ihtir  interttU;  also  of  earnest. 
Ambitious  teac>ter8  whose  work  is  worthy  of  investigation. 


Of  Boston, 

120  Boylston 


St. 


THE  JAMES  F.  McCULLOUCH  TEACHERS'  A6ENCY  ^''''c£?c^o"o'"^ 

A  SUGGESSFUI.  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BUREAU 

NflW    ^*  ^^*  ^»>«  to  REGISTER.    Vacancies  oooar  right  along  fhrn  tho  year.    Membership 
llUff    good  until  dose  of  season  of  1904.    Write  for  olrcolars  and  blank  to-day. 


Q|V^\M  Wants  competent  Teachers  for  applications  reoeived  DIRECF  from 

,-.  ^TT  JxM^mmj-m  j^  School  Officials.    Terms  reasonable  and  membership  fee  not  neces- 

I  £/^Q  f{  E  RS  ^^'    ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^i°^^  ^^  ^^"^  ^^^  °*^  Maqual  and  enroll  for  vacan- 

Q I  I Q  F  A  I  I  ^^  always  on  hand.     Established  24  years. 

DUKbAU  1400  .01^e«t:nLuat:    filt:.*        X^lmtlcaclelpt^lA 


ALBANY   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

Provides  Schools  of  all  Orades  with  Competent  Teachers. 

Assists  Teachers  in  Obtaining  Positions. 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH.  Proprietor.  81  CHAPEL  STREET,  ALBANY,    N.  Y. 


T".!  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  S^ 


WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


Recommends  college  and  normal 
ipecialiftts»  and  otbev 
colleges,  public  and 

pnvate    schools,    ana    familieb. 

Advises  parents  about  schools. 


70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


CHICAGO  UNION  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

M.  H.  LEWIS,  A.  Nl..  Manager 

224  -  228  Wabash  Ave. 

Chicago 

Agency  Manual  and  Forms 


Wc  had  the  past  year  manjr  more  appUcatious  from 
School  Officials  for  Principals,  Superintendents,  for 
grade,   special,  and  college  posltlsnt,  than  ayallabl<|     > 


candidates.    Enroll  note  and  get  la  lino  for  Decem^^ 
racancies,  and  those  of  succeeding  months. 
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( Let  them  go  through  a  few  hgures  of  the  quaint  dance) 

With  curtseys  low,  with  skirts  outspnead, 

With  many  a  smiling  glance. 
Two  maids  of  old  Colonial  days, 
The  minuet  we  dance. 
{During  the  next  few  bars  of  music  the  datuing  should 
grow  still  sibwer  and  more  stately:^ 

No  hurry  mars  our  graceful  dance^ 

We  never  frown  or  fret, 

For  only  gentle  little  maids 

May  dance  the  minuet. 


First 


Second 


Both 


How  to  be  Heroes 

( Rodution  for  two  aiaall  boys) 

When  Washington  was  little, 

A  tiny  boy  like  me. 
He  was  always  kind  and  gentle 

And  brave  as  brave  could  be. 
Perhaps  he  made  a  few  mistakes, 

But  tried  his  best,  I  know ; 
That's  why  he  made  a  hero. 

Mother  told  me  so. 

When  Washington  was  little. 

Just  as  I  am  to-day. 
He  was  always  very  earnest 

In  all  his  work  and  play ; 
And  when  he  got  in  mischief 

He  told  the  truth,  I  know. 
That's  why  Jie  made  a  hero. 

Mother  told  me  so. 

And  so  when  boys  are  httle, 

As  small  as  you  and  me, 
We  must  try  and  try  our  hardest 

If  heroes  we  would  be. 
For  brave  and  honest  litde  boys 

To  honest  men  will  grow. 
And  they're  the  kind  for  heroes  ! 

Mother  told  us  so. 

Honoring  Washington 

(Reciution  for  a  tiny  boy) 

When  all  the  bands  ^  are  passing  by 

And  all  the  banners  ^  wave, 
I  always  think  of  Washington, 

The  noble  and  the  brave. 

And  when  each  year  his  birthday  comes. 

Then  all  we  boys  '  turn  out, 
And  cry  "  Hurrah  for  Washington  !  " 

And  wave  our  flags  *  and  shout. 

Motions 

I     Motion  of   beating  a  drum,     a     Waving  motion  with  right  hand. 
3    Point  to  classmates.     4     Same  as  2. 


Two  Valentines 

(The  children  will  enjoy  playing  this  as  a  game.  The  postman  should 
be  provided  with  a  cap  and  a  bag  containing  letters.  A  bo^  and  girl 
may  go  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  wait  there  for  the  postman,  whs 
may  enter  from  the  cloakroom.) 

Girl 

The  postman  has  not  come  to-day. 

He's  really  very  late. 
We  hope  he'll  bring  a  valentine, 
So  we're  waiting  by  the  gate. 
Oh  1  here  he  comes,^  Good-morning,^  .sir, 

Your  face  we're  glad  to  see, 
Now  have  you  brought  a  valentine 
For  Teddy  or  for  me? 
Postman 

Valentines  ^  many  I  carry  to-day, 

Gay  with  their  arrows  and  darts, 
Bordered  with  lace  and  with  pretty  gold  bands, 

Cupids  and  little  red  hearts. 
Here  ^  is  an  envelope  dainty  and  pink, 

Here  *  is  another  of  blue. 
This  is  for  Teddy,  and— why  !  little  iCate, 
This  •  is  directed  to  you. 
Girl 

Oh  !  thank  you,  postman,  good  and  kind» 

Your  face  with  gladness  shines, 
I  think  you're  really  very  glad 
To  bring  us  valentines. 
Postman  • 

Many  a  letter  I  carry  to-day, 

Messages  merry  or  sad, 
But  when  I  carry  a  gay  valentine. 

Then  I  am  honestly  glad. 
See  ^  how  ray  bag  with  its  treasures  is  filled  j 

These  are  what  makes  me  so  late. 
Now  ®  I  must  hurry  along  on  my  way 
Pleasing  the  children  who  wait.® 
Motions 
1     Girl  and  boy  step  forward  to  meet  postman.     2     All  buw.    3 
Open  bag.     4    Take  out  pink  envelope.     5     Take  out  blue  envelope. 
6     Examine  address.     7     Point  to  letter  bag.    8     Same  as  2.    9    Hurry 
away,  whistling. 


The  Flag 

Hats  off! 
Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of 

drams, 
A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky ; 

Hats  off: 
The  Flag  is  passing  by ! 

Blue  and  crimson  and  white  it 

shines, 
Over  the  steel-tipped,  ordered 

lines. 

Hats  offi 
The  colors  before  us  fly ; 
But  more  than  the  Flag  is  pas^s- 

Ingby. 


Goes  By 

sign  of  a  nation  great  and 
strong 

To  ward  her  people  from  for- 
eign wrong; 

Pride  and  |&:Iory  and  honor,  all 

Live  In  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 

Hats  off! 
Along  the  street  there  come6 
A  blare  of  bu6:les,  a  raffle  of 

drums, 
And    loyal   hearts  are  beating 
high; 

Hats  off! 
The  Flag  is  pa^islnj^  by  ! 

—  The  Youth* »  Companion 


Brain  Food  and  Nerve  Tonic 

drosbigs  tpitaliseb  jj^bospbttes 

Is  for  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  relief  of  all  weaknesses  resulting  from 
excessive  brain  work,  nervous  strain,  and  impaired  vitality.  Ft  supplies  to 
active  brain  and  nerves  the  needed  elements  to  maintain  the  normal  nerve 
force  and  vital  energy  of  the  brain.  It  strengthens  the  intellect,  refreshes  the 
tired  nerves,  promotes  digestion  and  restful  sleep,  prevents  brain  exhaustion  and  nervous  prostration. 

VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES   i»»  a  concentrated  whUe  powder  firom  the  phosphoid  principle  of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat  gerin. 
Formula  on  each  bottle.    Prescrtbed  by  physicians,  nsed  by  brain  workers  everywhere.    Deaorlptive  pamphlet  free. 

Prepared  only    tSi^J     /S     56  W.  JBth  Street, 
by  £/?t^£7(5?      New  York  City. 

^  not  found  at  Druggists,  sent  hy  maU,  ^'^a 

Digitized  by  V^V-^^r^ 


CROSBY'S  COLD  A^fD  CATARRH  CURB. 

The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  in  the  head,  sore  throat, 
and  inflnensa.  It  iIoah  not  contain  cocaine,  morphine,  nor 
narcotic  of  any  descrl  ntlon .    By  maU,  50  cents. 

Bewmre  of  SubBtitoteM. 
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SOZODONT 

THK    FAVORITB 

Tooth  Powder 

FOB  HAIiF  A  OENTUBY. 
Finest  quality.  Patent  top  can. 

raCPARCD  BV 

HALL  A  RUCKEL.  new  YORK 


HOW  DOES  THE  LEAD : : : 
GET  INTO  THE  PENCIL? 

THIS  has  puzzled  a  great  many,  but  if  you 
would  like  to  know,  bo  that  you  can  ex- 
plain it  to  a  class,  send  us  your  name  and 
address,  mentioning  this  ad.,  and  we  will  send 
yon  a  little  book  that  tells  the  whole  ston-. 
The  process  of  manufacture  is  not  the  result 
cif  an  inspiration,  hut  the  product  of  much 
care,  thought  and  skillful  manipulation. 

If  you  are  a  teacher,  we  will  send  you  sam- 
ples of  our  pencils  so  you  can  try  them  in  your 
school  and  see  how  well  they  are  adapted  for 
all  kinds  of  educational  work. 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Y%W     A  ^T^Dlaiosrs.  S^eakerd,  Reward  Cards 
I  MjrM,  ML  WWabMaliAy..Chlci(ffo.BlffCot>r««. 

SCHOOL  AND  CHURCH  BEUS 

«^R  QR  for  t(Mneh  les-povnd. 
^D^'SO  $19.16  for  9(Mneh 
Sro-povnd.  W9  Mil  all  aixM  •f  »«lto  at 
•na-half  the  prie—  uanally  aakad.  91 .3 1 
buys  beat  SO-paund  farm*  ball.  Finast 
enraCalllna  metal,  qnallty  and  Tolama  of 
tone  anaonaled.  Ooarantaed  against 
braakage  for  6  years.  For  onost  aston- 
ming  Dsu  Offer,  liberal  terms,  oomplete  catalogne, 
vrlte  for   PREE  CATALOOUK  OP  KLLS.      Address  t 

8EAR8,  ROEBUCK  A  CO.,  Chloago. 


1 5  GENTS 


^  you* 

thlrteeu  weeks,  the  P»th- 
fluder,  the  old  relia- 
ble national  iiewa  re- 

paper  gives  you  every  week 
all  the  Important  news  of  the  world,  stated  deaily 
and  wlttVKit  bias.  It  Is  tbe  only  news  review  that  Is 
truly  com preh  n-.lye,  and  at  the  same  time  li  Is  not 
pa<lded  or  bulky.  Itjrt^es  you  the  wheat « Ithout  the 
chaff  It  Is  a  tlma  saver  for  all  busy  people.  In  pur- 
pose It  Is  fdcb-toned.  Iiealthy  aud  Inspiring;  It  Is  a 
protest  a|(mln«t  sensational  journalism.  It  takes  the 
place  of  perlndl<*al9  coMlng  t^M  and  SS.OO.  Try  it 
and  you  would  not  be  without  It  for  many  times  Us 
cost— •! .on p^r  pear.    Address: 

PATHPINDER,  Waahlnston,  D.  C. 


TPAr'HPDQ  Send  for  Catalogme  of 
IC/^WllCrK^  Keward,  Gltt,  MeHt, 
Chrozno,  Picture,  Prize,  Honor,  Perfect, 
C:redlt«  Good,I>raiirlnK,Sewlnc;.Ueadiug;, 
Bnsy-Work,  Report,  dumber,  Alphabet, 
Composition,  blotto.  History,  LAngmagre, 
and  Stencil  Cards,  Speakers,  Blsloflrnes, 
Flays,  JDrllls,  Marches,  Tfibleanx,  Money 
Makinup  Entertainments,  Teachers' Aid  j. 
Books,  Kntertalnment,  School  Supplies, 
Certificates,  I>lplonias,  £te.  Address, 
A.  J.  FOUGH  *  CX>.,     "WAJRIIEN,  PA. 


sSPECTACLEi  tassnt^: 

AOBirrSWAMTBO.  U>CLTKBCO..Ckk^ 


SINGING  LESSONS  AT  HOME 

Indhridual  Icsbods  given  by  correspondence  to 
the  beginner  or  the  advanced  pupil.  Voices 
developed,  improved,  strengthened  as  to  vol- 
ame  and  sweetness.  Send  two  cent  stamp  and 
ask  any  questions  you  desire. 

CARNEGIE 
CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OP  MUSIC 

ll6Csraegie Hall.  575th  5t.,  St  Seventh  Ave. 
WW  YORK 


LITERARY   NOTES 

—  The  many  friends  and  admirers  of 
Prof.  J.  N.  Patrick  will  be  pained  to  learn 
of  bis  continued  Illness.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  he  was  actively  engaged  in 
school  work  in  Illinois,  and  has  ever  been 
a  popnlar  institute  instructor.  For  five 
years  he  has. been  confined  to  his  home  by 
a  lingering  illness  and  his  ultimate  re- 
covery is  yet  doubtful.  His  post-office 
address  is  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Box  616.  Mr. 
Patrick  is  the  author  of  several  books  for 
schools,  and  of  professional  books  for 
teachers.  His  last  and  one  of  his  best 
Is  his  '' Psychology  for  Teachers,"  which 
has  met  the  flattering  approval  of  many  of 
the  foremost  leaders  of  normal  and  com- 
mon school  education.  Mr.  Patrick -has 
performed  a  distinct  service  for  education, 
and  his  five  years  of  silence  and  absence 
from  the  field  have  been  a  distinct  loss. 
—  From  School  and  Home  *  Education  ^ 
Bloomington,  HI. 

—In  November  last  about  three  hundred 
teachers  met  in  the  Milbank  Memorial 
Hall,  Teacher's  College,  New  York  City, 
and  organised  an  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Mathematics  in  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland.  Almost  all  the  colleges  and 
larger  schools  within  the  territory  named 
were  represented,  and  considerably  more 
than  two  hundred  persons  enrolled  as 
foundation  members  of  the  society,  whose 
prime  object  is  the  improvement  of  mathe- 
matical teaching.  Professor  David  Eugene 
Smith,  of  the  Teachers'  College,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Association ;  Prof.  H.  B. 
Fine,  of  Princeton  University,  vice-presi- 
dent; aud  Dr.  Arthur  Schultze,  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City, 
secretary.  The  meeting,  which  consisted 
of  a  morning  and  afternoon  session,  ofiiered 
many  points  of  Interest  to  mathematical 
teachers.  After  President  Butler,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  had  delivered  the  Address 
of  Welcome,  papers  on  various  phases  of 
mathematical  teaching  were  read  by  Mr. 
Harry  English,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr. 
Isaac  N.  Fallor,  of  Richmond  Hill,  Mr. 
Arthur  Schultze,  of  New  York  City,  and 
Mr.  J.  L.  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia.  A 
mathematical  exhibition  of  models,  calcu- 
lating machines,  teaching  devices,  rare 
mathematical  books,  portraits  of  famous 
mathematicians,  etc. ,  in  the  museum  of  the 
Teachers*  College,  greatly  added  to  the 
interest  of  the  occasion.  The  next  meeting 
of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  Columbia 
U^^iversity,  New  York  City,  about  Easter 
time,  and  applications  for  membership  and 
other  communications  may  be  addressed  to 
Arthur  Schultze,  Secretary,  4  West  Ninety- 
first  Street,  New  York  City.  In  addition 
to  the  officers,  the  following  were  elected 
as  Council  of  the  Association :  Professor 
John  S.  French,  Jacob  Tome  Institute,  Port 
Deposit,  Md. ;  A.  M.  Curtis,  State  Normal 
School,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. ;  Harry  English, 
Director  of  Mathematics,  Washington 
High  Schools,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  John 
R.  Gardner,  Irving  School,  New  York  City ; 
W.  E.  Morrison,  Shadyslde  Academy, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Mary  V.  Shea,  Com- 
mercial High  School  for  Girls,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


CoUeife 
I  Education 


At  Hoine« 

Our  InCereoUeffiate  do- 
partmoBt  offers  lustnic- 
tioa  by  mail  in  the  Ancient 
and  Modem  Lancuages. 
Literature,  History.  Draw- 
ing, Mathematics  and  the 
Sciences.  Prepares  stu- 
dents at  home  in  any  or  all 
sttbiacts  for  entrance  ^to 
anycoUeie  or  univenity 
and  for  moat  pursuits  ana 
purposes  in  life.  Studenu 
under  direct  personal  charge  of  professors 
in  Harrard.  Yale.  Cornell  and  leadiatf  ooUegea. 

Are  Yo\i 

©L  Teacher? 

Investigate  our  Normal  department.  Courses 
prepare  for  certificatea  of  e^ery  grade. 

We  assist  In  securing  positions. 

Special  course  in  PEDAGOGY  embraces 
professional  work  for  advanced  teachers  and 
those  aspiring  to  responsible  positions. 

REVIEW  COURSES  IN  ALL  BRANCHES 
— Prepare  teachers  at  small  cost  for  examina- 
tions of  all  kinds— County.  City,  State. 

KINDERGARTEN  COURSES— For  moth- 
ers, primary  teachers,  and  those  wishing  to  be- 
come kindergartnera. 

Full  COMMERCIAL  department.  Tuition 
nominal.  Text  books  FREE  to  our  students. 
OUalogut  and  farticuiart  /rte,     H^rite  to-dea. 

HONE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
DepAftmcnl  33  SfiriAgfield.  Naaa. 


PLIYS&: 


IffwP^iiyt.  DialofQes,  Spwken,  Raaer 
i.  Q«ines.  Drilla,  etc.     CaUIofr  Prre. 


GREGG  SHORTHAND 

Tbe  most  popular  system  In  America  to  day,  tanghi 
In  more  ba  iness  and  high  schools  than  any  two  other 
systems  eomblited.    Our  greatest  dUBoulty  li  to  sup- 
ply tiie  demand  for  teachers. 
Write  for  our  Interestlufr  booklet, 

*'Aboiit  Grevv  ShorthAnd.'* 

The  QREQO  PUBLISHING  COilPANY 

57  Waahlngton  Street,  CHICAGO. 

ONE  HUNDRED 

copies  of  a  letter,  piece  of 
music,  drawing,  or  any  writ- 
ing can  be  made  on  a  Lawtoil 
Simplex  Prtoter.  No  wash- 
»ing.  No  wvttiog  of  paper. 
Send  for  circulars  and  samples 
of  work.    Agents  wanted. 

LAWTON  6i  CO.,  SJSSlX'.^^^ 


Wo  Carry  a. Full  Line  of 

BOSY  WORK,  LETTER  CARDS,  XITMBER 
CARDS,  RAFFIA,  RATTAN  WBATINO 
MATERIAL,  BOOKS  ON  OON8TRUOTION 
WORK,  INDIAN  BEADS  AND  TEACH. 
BRS*  AIDS. 

'    Send  for  onr  New  Ofttalov 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  PUBLISHINe  CO. 
D2I  West  60th  Street.  Chicago,  III. 

THE  NORTHEASTERN 
PUBUG  SCHOOL 

A  Monthly  Paper 
Devoted  to  the  Educational  Inter- 
ests of  Northern  New  England 


Write  for  Sample  Copy 
SO  Cents  per  Year 

MAINE  PUBLISHINQ  COMPANY 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  BIdg.,  Portland,  Me. 


Sclfool  SuppU^^qQi  t^^cWQrQ^C 
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Flag  Drill  for  the  Youngest 


I     Stand.     (///  the  middle  0/  the  aisle. 

Hands  at  the  sides.) 

'    2     Right  face.     {Turn  to  right,) 
{Turn  to  front.) 
{Turn  to  left.) 
{Turn  to  front.) 


Front  face. 
Left  face. 
Front  fac^. 
Mark  time. 
March. 
Halt. 


from  everything  except  tea.  She  left  a 
Heels  together.  Small  tax  on  that  just  to  show  the  colo- 
nists that  she  had  a  right  to  tax  them  if 
she  wanted  to. 


Drill  on  these  movements  until  the  children  are  perfectly 
familiar  with  them.  March  by  ones  and  twos.  March  with 
flags.     Drill  with  flags  : 

1  Flag  in  right  hand,  against  shoulder. 

2  Flags  in  left  hand,  against  shoulder. 

3  Flags,  up. 

4  Flags  down. 

5  Wave  flags  in  right  hand, 

6  Wave  flags  in  left  hand. 

7  Flags  against  right  shoulder. 

'    8     March,  wave  flags,  and  sing  a  patriotic  song. —  Wash- 
ington Birthday  Exercises  (March  Bros.  Lebanon,  Ohio). 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

Children's  American   History 
Stories.     V 

The  Boston  Tea  Party 

Carrje  E.  Chandler 
(Teachers  explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  tax  ")  ' 

1  One  winter  night  long  ago,  Boston 
had  a  tea  party.  It  was  a  surprise  party. 
Even  Boston  herself  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  it  until  the  night  came. 

2  At  the  time  of  her  party  Boston 
was  a  big  city.  Many  years  had  come 
and  gone  since  the  Pilgrims  landed  at 
Plymouth.  There  were  now  thirteen 
colonies  in  the  New  World. 

3  These  colonists  had  grown,  rich  and 
happy.  They  belonged  to  England. 
They  loved  her.  They  called  her  the 
mother  country. 

4  England  was  proud  of  her  thirteen 
sturdy  children  across  the  ocean.  But 
after  a  while  she  grew  unkind  and  unjust. 
She  asked  them  to  pay  taxes  on  many  of 
the  things  they  bought  of  her. 

5  This  wasn't  fair,  the  colonists  said. 
When  you  read  all  about  it  some  day 
you  will  see  why. 

6  They  would  not  pay  the  taxes. 
They  bought  nothing  from  England  that 
they  could  make  or  raise  themselves. 
Many  things  they  learned  to  get  along 
without. 

7  At  last  England  took  the  taxes  off 


8  The  colonists  could  not  raise  tea. 
But  they  would  not  buy  tea  that  was 
taxed.  So  they  made  tea  from  dried 
raspberry  and  sage  leaves,  and  drank 
that. 

9  England  sent  some  of  her  troops  to 
Boston,  They  were  splendid  in  suits  of 
scarlet  and  gold.  England  thought  the 
colonies  would  be  afraid,  and  do  as  they 
were  asked  to. 

10  But  the  mother  country  didn't 
know  all  about  her  thirteen  children. 
They  could  not  be  frightened  into  doing 
what  they  knew  was  not  right. 


i  I  Now  we  corhe  to  the  Boston  tea 
party.  One  day  some  ships  sailed 
proudly  into  Boston  Harbor.  They  were 
loaded  with  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
chests  of  tea.  Every  pound  of  tea  was 
taxed. 

1 2  The  people  of  Boston  tried  to  send 
the  ships  away.  But  the  English  gov- 
ernor  would  not  let  them  leave  the  harbor. 

13  One  night  some  men  held  a  meet- 
ing. They  were  very  quiet.  No  one  but 
themselves  knew  that  they  were  planning 
to  give  a  party. 

14  They  dressed  up  as  Indians.  They 
wore  blankets.  They  painted  their  faces. 
They  stuck  feathers  in  their  hair.  They 
carried  hatchets. 

15  As  quietly  as  real  Indians,  they 
stole  through  the  dark  streets.  They 
went  straight  to  the  harbor  where  the  tea 
ships  lay.  ^  t 
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EXTRAORDINARY  MERIT 


OfaNewOa^tanhOure 

Pbytloiana  are  slow  to  take  up  new  and 
and  untried  remedies  until  tb'^ir  valne  has 
been  establlabed  by  aotnal  experiment,  and 
tbey  are  nainrally  skeptical  of  the  many  new 
preparations  oouitantly  appearing  and  for 
wbich  extravagant  claims  are  made. 

The  most  liberal  and  enlfghtened  pby-i- 
eians  are  always  ready,  however,  to  make  a 
fUr  trial  of  any  new  specific  and  get  at  iU 
tnie  medical  valne. 


A  new  preparation  for  tbe  cure  of  cat  rrh 
has  attracted  mncta  attenti  n  in  tbe  past 
fdW  months  -  and  Las  met  with  gre«t 
favor  from  the  medical  profession  not  only 
becansf  it  is  remarkably  sncoessfnl  in  the 
eaiecfc<«tarrh,  but  al^o  bee  n  e  it  is  not  a 
secret  patent  medicine;  anyone  nslng  it 
know  Jost  ifrhat  -be  is  taking  into  his  sys- 
tem. 

It  is  composed  of  blood  root  which  acts  on 
the  bloud  an  I  mQ«  ous  membrane,  hydrastin 
for  same  par-^o-e  to  clear  tbe  mncns  f  on 
head  and  ihroat,  and  r«*d  gnna  f  r  «m  tbe 
eocslyptns  tree  to  destroy  catarrhal  germ^ 
lntheU<M>d. 

AU  of  these  antiseptic  remedies  are  com- 
bli  ed  ill  the  form  of  a  pleasanl-tadiing  tab- 
let or  losenge,  and  are  sold  by  drngicists 
undername  of  Sinar' *s  Catarrh  Tablets,  and 
msny  recent  tents  in  chr  mic  cases  have  ei»- 
tablls^ed  its  mt  rit  beyond  qncf-tion. 

Dr.  Sebring  states  that  he  has  discarded  in- 
hal*  rs,  sprays  and  washes,  and  depends  en* 
tlitly  npon  8taart*s  Cataira  Tab  ets  in  treat- 
ing nasal  catarrh.  He  says:  **I  Lave  had 
patients  who  had  lost  the  sense  of  bmell  en-^ 
tirtlsr,  and  whose  hearing  was  also  impaired 
firom  na-al  catan h,  zv c  iver  completely  afttfr 
a  few  weeks'  ni»e  of  StcTart's  Catarih  Tablets. 
I  have  been  equally  successful  with  the  rem- 
edy In  catarrh  of  the  throat  and  catarrh  of 
the  stomach.  I  can  only  explain  it  on  tbe 
principle  that  catarrh  Is  a  con  tltu  lonal 
disease,  and  that  tbe  antiseptic  properties  in 
these  tablets  drive  the  catarrhal  poison 
completely  out  of  the  system." 

Dr  O  .ell  says,  «*  I  have  cured  many  cases 
of  catarrh  of  stomach  in  past  four  months 
by  the  use  of  Stuait's  Catarrh  Tablets  alone 
without  t^e  use  of  any  other  remedy  and 
without  dieting.  Tbe  tablets  a^e  especially 
nseful  in  nasai  catarrh  and  catarrh  cf  tbe 
throat*  clearing  the  m«*mbranes  and  over- 
coming the  continual  hawking, coughing  and 
expectorating,  so  disgusting  and  annoy mg 
to  catarrh  suff  rer«.*' 


3B0128  anb  ©trie 

A  NEW  NATURE  MAGAZINE 

ISSUED  MONTHLY 

An  excellent  magazine  for  the 
home,  or  for  sapplementary  reading 
in  schools.  Send  ten  cents  for  a  trial 
three  months'  subscription,  or  fifty 
cents  for  one  year.    Address 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


XtJfc^AOi 
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—Williams  &  Norgate,  London,  will  pnb- 
llsh  bhortly  **  The  Rise  of  English  Culture,^* 
a  companion  volume  to  **  The  Jlise  of 
ChMstendom,"  by  the  late  Edwin  Johnson- 
In  the  new  work  the  author,  having  criti- 
cally examined  the  authorities  upon  which 
this  early  Engllhh  history  Is  founded,  con- 
cludes th'it  few,  if  any,  of  the  writers 
were  contemporary  with  the  events  re- 
corded. 

— Danl.  I  V.  Wlen  &  Company  will  pub- 
lish next  month  a  work  on  philosophy  In 
America  fron^  its  beginnings  to  the  present 
lime,  by  F.  L.  Van  Bi'Celaere,  a  memiier  of 
tbe  American  Society  of  Philosophy.  It  Is 
written  In  French  and  entitled  •*  La  Phil- 
osophle  en  Am^rlque  depuls  les  orlsclnes 
Jusqu*^  nos  jours."  Professor  Josiah 
Royce  of  Harvard  University  has  written  a 
preface  for  the  book. 

—In  a  recent  talk  before  the  Harvard 
Graduate  Club,  President  Eliot  laid  down  a 
schedule  of  work  for  the  student  and  pro- 
fessional man.  Regularity  of  method  and 
simplicity  of  diet  he  declared  to  be  the 
great  essentials.  He  advocated  rUing  at 
about  six  o*clock ;  light  exercise,  breakfast, 
and  tbe  planning  of  the  day,  occupying  the 
time  until  nine  o'clock,  when  the  active 
work  of  the  day  should  begin.  From  that 
time  until  1  p.  m.  it  Is  especially  es>ential 
that  the  mind  be  concentrated  on  the  work 
In  hand.  During  the  luncheon  hour  work 
should  be  dismissed  from  consideration; 
then  work  of  a  lighter  nature  may  profit- 
ably occ  py  the  next  two  hours.  The 
hours  from  four  to  six  should  bo  devoted 
to  out-of-door  exercise ;  from  bix  to  eight 
to  dinner  and  amusement,  and  from  eight 
to  ten  for  work.  Ten  o'clock  is,  ordi- 
narily, %  suitable  hour  for  Retiring. 

— It  is  no  longer  an  uncommon  thing  for 
school  committees  to  call  at  the  office  of 
the  Albert  Teachers'  Agency,  378  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  or  write  its  manager  for 
information  and  advice  about  candidates 
t  *T  places  they  have  vacant  from  that  of 
superintendent  down  to  t  e  lowest  grades. 
Late  in  August,  the  Committee  on  Teachers 
in  Muskegon,  Michigan,  called  on  Mr. 
Albert  to  supply  then  with  a  s  iperlncend- 
ent,  principal  of  their  Manual  Training 
High  School,  and  a  number  of  teachers  for 
their  Manual  Training  School,  for  their 
High  School,  and  for  the  Grades.  They 
not  only  souizht  information  but  invited 
him  to  meet  with  tbe  Board  and  to  advise 
with  them  as  to  the  best  selections  to  be 
made.  In  Illinois,  during  the  past  year, 
this  agency  fillt  d  nearly  all  the  important 
8uperint«'ndeucies  that  were  vacant,  Inc  ud- 
ing  such  places  as  M«iline,  Berwyn,  Hins- 
dale, Mendota,  Polo,  Elmhurst,  Henry, 
Arlington  Heights,  Hampshire,  and  numer- 
ous smalLr  princlpalshlps.  In  other  states 
Mr.  Albert  also  did  a  lar<re  business,  direct 
with  Boards.  The  better  class  of  schools 
are  working  more  and  more  through 
agencies. 


GampJexton 

can  be  made  toft,  smooth*  and  bee 
from  pimplesy  by  the  dally  tue  of 
chafCoaL  II  absorbs  att  gases,  and 
stopif  fermeatatloo.  This  cauies  a 
f  apld  clearing  of  the  complezioo* 

MUKRAY^S 
OHAROOAL    TABLETS 

afe  composed  of  pure  QiarcosL 

FR£&-OnefuU  size  280.  box,  maOed 
once  only*  upon  receipt  of  2o.  stamp. 
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HOLO 

Yonr  lettem  docnine«*ts  or  mpmoraoda  J 
uuUl  70a  wish  t  •  rele^ise  lii  iii .  It c«ii  im  i 
iii«Hi  fiTur  and  ove  -.  A.  si  gle  inovi  meat  I 
fMtoDB.    Sample  Packase  Free. 

Box..f  ino,  I6cenu. 
CUSHMAN  A  DBNISON  MPQ.  CO. 

S40-  S  Writ  Uri  StTMt,  1.  T. 


''I  hare  w^tA  the  BIRDSA1.I.  HELP^  In  ray 
Normal  ^cb<loI  rU  sea.  They  a  e  aumirable  and 
well  8_lt4:d  for  \  ubl  «  sc'  o«iI  wo>k." 

K4THBRINK  R«T'»OLnP. 
Dire^'or  of  Music,  ataU  Normat  aehoot, 
Ediiiboro,  i*a. 
Indnse  35  re    %  tof   ¥ir*t  Stept  In  Theory  and 
Harmuny  and  lu  1  particulars. 
8.  H.  BIRDS  ALL,    Fort  CoUlnt,  Colorado 


A  Book  You  May 

Consult  Every  Day 


At  Home  —  In  School 
In  Your  Reading  Circk 

At  Your  Summer  Institute 
Should  be  in 
Every  Teacher's  Library 


Psychology 
for  Teachers 

By  J.  N.  PATRICK,  AJUL 

Author  of  *'  Lessons  in  Language,"  **  Lessons 
in  Grammar/*  and  "  Light  on  the  Road." 

Contains  more  examples  illustrating 
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16  They  rushed  on  board.  They  cut 
open  the  chests.  They  whooped  and 
yelled.  They  emptied  every  one  of  those 
three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests  of  tea 

into  the  water, 

...  ■     ■^  ■  ■  — . 

17  Then  they  went  quietly  back  to 
their  homes.  The  Boston  tea  party  was 
over.  • 

18  It  was  a  strange  party.  There 
were  no  refreshments  except  cold  tea. 
There  was  no  music  except  the  waves 
lapping  against  the  ships.  There  were 
no  lights  except  the  stars. 

19  But  Boston  was  much  pleased 
with  her  party.  To  this  day  she  smiles 
proudly  when  she  thinks  of  it.  And  on 
Long  Wharf,  Boston,  she  has  set  a  stone 
to  tell  people  all  about  it  —  the  famous 
tea  party  of  1 773. 

The  Boys  of  Boston 

• '  '  ' 

20  All  these  troubles  led  to  a  long 
war  between  England  and  her  colonies. 
It  was  called  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 
George  Washington  was  chosen  to  lead 
the  colonial  armies. 

21  The  men  of  the  colonies  marched 
away  to  fight  for  their  country.  The 
women  stayed  at  home  and  did  all  they 
could  to  help.  And  the  little  boys  and 
girls  did  some  brave  things,  too. 

22  The  Boston  boys  always  had  great 
tun  skating  and  sliding  on  the  Common. 
They  built  snow-houses  and  snow-forts. 
They  fought  big  battles,  with  snow-balls 
for  bullets. 

23  Time  after  time,  the  British  sol- 
diers drove  the  boys  away  from  their  fun. 
Worse  still,  they  tramped  down  their 
forts,  and  cut  up  the  ice  when  it  was  just 
right  for  skating. 

24  The  boys  told  the  officers  and  the 
captain.  They  were  only  laughed  at  and 
called  ''  little  rebels." 

25  One  night  the  boys  ran  home  from 
school  in  great  spirits.  '*  The  ice  holds ! 
The  ice  holds ! "  they  shouted.  **  Hurrah ! 
Hurrah!" 

26  Morning  came.  Such  a  morning, 
too  —  made  just  for  skating.     The  skies 


were  rosy.     The  snow  flashed  in  the  sun. 
The  air  sparkled  and  tingled. . 

27  The  boys  could  scarcely  wait  to 
eat  their  breakfasts.  Just  as  soon  as 
they  could  get  away,  off  they  ran.  The 
snow  crunched  cold  and  crisp  under  their 
feet.  

28  Out  of  breqith,  they  reached  the 
Common.  They  rushed  pell  mell  to  the 
pond.  How  smooth  and  strong  the  ice 
would  be ! 

29  What?  The  first  boy  came  to  a 
sudden  stop.  The  others  nearly  fell  over 
him  in  their  hurry.  They  all  looked  at 
the  pond.  No  smooth  sheet  of  ice 
gleamed  blue-white  in  the  sunshine.  It 
was  hacked,  cut,  chopped  into  thousands 
of  tiny  pieces. 

30  "  The  soldiers  have  done  it,"  cried 
the  boys,  "to  spoil  our  f.qnl  How 
mean  I  '* 


31  Boys  won't  stand  everything. 
They  talked  things  all  over.  "  They  had 
no  right,"  said  one;  "lets  just  go  and 
tell  General  Gage  all  about  it." 

32  A  few  minutes  later,  in  upon  the 
British  General  they  burst  —  breathless, 
red-cheeked,  angry. 

33  They  all  talked  together.  Their 
forts  had  been  spoiled.  The  ice  had  been 
chopped  up.  They  had  been  driven  away 
again  and  again. 

34  "  Who  sent  you  here  to  find  fault 
with  my  soldiers  ?  "  asked  General  Gage, 
sternly ;  "  your  fathers  ?  " 

35  "  Nobody  sent  us/'  said  one  of  the 
boys,  proudly.  "  We  know  fair  play  our- 
selves. We've  never  done  your  soldiers 
any  harm.  Why  should  they  bother  iis? 
We  won't  stand  it  any  longer." 

36  ^^Well,  well,  well,"  laughed  the 
general.  "You  are  plucky  boys,  surely. 
Go  back  to  your  snow  battles  and  your 
skating.  If  my  troops  trouble  you  again 
they  shall  be  punished." 

37  Away  ran  the  boys  shouting  and 
laughing.  ''These  very  children,"  said 
General  Gage,  as  he  watched  them,  '*  draw 
in  a  love  of  liberty  with  the  air  they 
breathe."  digitized  by  GoOglc 
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NOTES 


—The  Urgest  tree  in  Oregon  was  felled 
recently  to  be  sent  as  a  cariosity  to  the 
World's  Fair.  It  is  the  Aberdeen  sprace, 
and  stood  nearly  300  feet  high,  forty  feet 
around  and  118  feet  from  the  groand  to 
th«  first  limb.  Its  age  is  calcnlated  at  440 
years,  being  a  good  sized  tree  when  Colam- 
bas  discovered  the  land  that  was  after- 
ward called  America. 

— ^A  New  York  newspaper,  in  .comment- 
ing on  the  influence  of  Leo  XIII.,  his 
wonderful  Titality  and  intelligence  in  his 
advanced  age,  asserted  that  it  was  dae  to 
the  perfect  control  of  his  mhid  over  his 
body  and  of  his  will  over  his  mlpd.  Here 
we  have  the  realization  of  what  idealists  in 
edocatlon  are  constantly  holding  before 
teachers  and  teachers  before  papils. 

— Before  the  Chicago  Teachers'  Club, 
Soperintendent  Cooiey  recently  condemned 
the  practice  of  compelling  children  to 
occupy  branch  schools.  He  urged  that  the 
fault  lay  with  the  taxpayers,  not  with  the 
school  board.  The  two  greatest  problems 
of  the  board  at  present,  he  thought,  were 
overcrowding  and  the'  demand  for  trans- 
fers. In  regard  to  the  branch  schools  he 
added :  *'  Some  of  the  branch  schoolhouses 
in  Chicago  are  no  better  than  the  sod  huts 
of  western  Nebraska ;  they  are  unsanitary, 
unclean,  and  inadequate  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  children.  I  know  of  one  school 
in  which  the  furnace  protrudes  into  the 
main  hallway  and  ashes  are  carried  through 
tbe  ball  in  which'  the  children  hang  their 
wraps.  There  is  no  ventilation,  no  fans  " 
The  club  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  a 
fixed  maximum  attendance  for  each  school- 
room. Miss  Margaret  Haley  asserted  that 
in  some  dlstrlcte  the  average  was  from 
ll^ty.flve  to  sixty  a  room.  Superintendent 
Cooiey  presented  figures  to  prove  that  it 
waa  only  from  forty-eight  to  forty-nine. 

—At  the  installation  of  Dr.  John  H.  Fin- 
ley,  formerly  of  Princeton  University,  as 
the  new  prrrsident  of  the  College  of  tbe 
City  of  New  York,  ex-President  Cleveland 
made  an  address  in  which  he  said : 

**  I  cannot  rid  myself  at  this  moment  of 
the  thought  that  education  is  a  selfish,  use- 
Imb  thing  if  it  is  tp  be  hid  in  a  napkin,  or 
if  it  is  to  be  hugged  to  the  breast  by  its 
possessor  as  a  mere  individual  prize,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  existence  of  schools 
and  colleges  in  this  land  of  ours  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  important  except  as 
they  are  the  sources  from  which  education 
may  be  distributecl  through  many  channels 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  bo^ly  politic  and 
the  stimulation  of  patriotic  thoughtfulness 
among  our  people.  It  should  be  the  prayer 
of  every  patriotic  citizen  that  American 
education  may  always  remain  true  to  its 
mission — a  steadying  force  against  all 
untoward  conditions;  that  higher  educa- 
tion, as  it  becomes  more  accessible  and 
widespread,  may  re-enforce  the  firmness 
of  our  national  foundations,  as  they  are 
made  to  bear  the  increased  weight  of  our 
country's  healthful  development,  and  that 
in  the  democracy  of  education  our  people 
may  ever  be  gathered  together  under  the 
sanction  of  enlightenment  and  strong 
American  citizenship." 


For  the 
Little  Ones 

To  Keep  Thalp  Digestion  Porfeot 

Nothing  Is  so  Safe  and  Ploasant 

as  Stuart's  DyspopsIa  Tahlots 


Thouaands  of  men  and  women  have  found 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  the  safest  and 
most  reliable  preparation  for  any  form  of 
indigestion  or  stomach  trouble. 

Thousands  of  people  who  are  not  sick, 
but  are  well  and  wish  to  keep  well  take 
Stuart's  Tablets  after  every  meal  to  insure 
perfect  digestion  and  avoid  trouble. 

But  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
Tablets  are  Just  as  good  and  wholesome 
for  little  folks  as  for  their  elders. 

Little  children  who  are  pale,  thin  and 
have  no  appetite,  or  do  not  grow  or  thrive, 
should  use  the  Tablets  after  eating  and  will 
derive  great  benefit  from  them. 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Crotsley,  638  Washington  8t., 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  writes:  "Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  Just  fill  th^  bill  for  chil- 
dren as  well  as  for  older  folks.  I've  had  the 
best  of  luck  with  them.  My  three-year-old 
girl  takes  them  as  readily  as  candy.  I  have 
only  to  say  'Tablets*  and  she  drops  every- 
thing else  and  runs  for  them.** 

A  Buffalo  mother,  a  short  time  ago,  who 
despaired  of  the  life  of  her  babe,  was  so 
delighted  with  the  results  from  giving  the 
child  these  Tablets  that  she  went  befpre  the 
notary  public  of  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  made 
the  following  affidavit: 

Gentlemeot   Stuart*8  Dyspepsia  Tablets 


were  recommended  to  me  for  my  two- 
months-old  baby,  which  was  sick  and  puny 
and  the  doctors  said  was  suffering  frbm  in* 
digestion.  I  took  the  child  to  the  hospital, 
but  there  found  no  relief.  A  friend  men- 
tioned the  Stuart  Tablets  and  I  procured  a 
box  from  my  druggist  and  used  only  the 
large  sweet  lozenges  In  the  box  and  was 
delighted  to  find  they  were  jnst  the  thing 
for  my  baby.  I  feel  Justified  in  saying  that 
8tuart*8  Dyspepsia  Tablets  saved  my 
chUd*8Ufe. 

Mbs.  JV.  T.  Dethlopx. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
•12th  day  of  April,  1897, 

Henbt  Karis, 
Notary  Public  In  and  for  Erie  €k>.,  N.  T. 

For  babies,  no  matter  how  young  or  deli- 
cate, the  Tablets  will  accomplish  wonders 
in  Inoreasmg  flesh,  appetite  and  growth. 
Use  only  the  large  sweet  tablets  \n  every 
box.  Pull  sized  boxes  are  sold  by  all  drug- 
gists for  50  cents,  and  no  parent  should 
neglect  the  use  of  this  safe  remedy  for  all 
stomach  and  bowel  troubles  if  the  child  is 
ailing  in  any  way  regarding  Its  food  or  as- 
similation. 

Stuart*8  Dyspepsia  Tablets  have  been 
known  for  years  as  the  best  preparation 
for  all  stomach  troubles  whether  m  adults 
or  Infanta. 
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Heiorial  Eierclses,  Military  Drills,  Recitations,  etc. 

Contains  among  others  the  following  exercises : 
Crowning  Washington  Washington's  Christmas  Party  Some  Years  in  Waahington'a  Life 
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Another  Exercise 
A  Chain  of  Dates 
Freedom's  Flag 
Memorial  Exercise 
Our  Nation's  Heroes 
The  Story  of  the  Bells 


For  Washington's  Birthday 
Washington'a  Birthday 
Washington's  Birthday 
In  Memory  of  Waahington 
Alphabetical  Exerciae 


The  Crowning  of  Waahington 
A  Washington  Memorial  Exercise 
Flag  DriU  for  Waahington's  Birth- 
day 
The  True  Glory  of  Waahington 
February  Twenty-Second 
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Little  Folks  in   Far-Away  Lands 

By  the  Little  Folks  Themselves 

Lizzie  S.  VVhittum,  Auburn,  Me. 
{Continued  from  January  number) 

1  The  cold  wind  is  not  blowing  hard 
to-day,  as  it  often  does,  so  I  am  going  to 
ride.  My  team  is  all  ready.  I  ride  on  a 
little  sledge,  and  have  dogs  to  draw  me. 

2  Hans  has  caught  my  dogs  and  har- 
nessed them.  It  did  not  take  him  very 
long  this  time.  Sometimes  the  dogs  run 
away,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  catch 
them. 

3  I  have  three  dogs  to  drive.  Father 
gave  them  to  me  when  they  were  puppies. 
They  are  quite  big  dogs  now.  Tor  will 
mind  me  best,  so  he  is  my  leader.  I  call 
the  other  dogs  Toodlah  and  Barberk. 

4  I  have  a  whip  with  a  very  long  lash, 
to  drive  them  with.  It  took  me  a  long 
time  to  learn  to  use  the  whip  in  the  right 
way.  When  I  first  tried  to  drive  them, 
the  dogs  would  not  mind  what  I  said. 

5  Lots  of  times  I  was  thrown  off  my 
sledge  into  the  snow.  Father  told  me 
how  to  drive,  and  I  tried  very  hard  to 
learn.  Now  I  can  drive  very  nicely.  I 
never  fall  off.    Sometimes  we  go  very  fast. 

6  Father  made  me  a  baby  sledge  all 
for  myself.  He  made  it  out  of  bones. 
The  bones  are  bound  together  with  strips 
of  sealskin.  There  is  a  back  for  me  to 
lean  against.  I  think  it  is  a  Very  nice 
sledge. 

7  Father  has  a  big  sledge  and  six  or 
eight  dogs  for  his  team.  Sometimes  we 
go  on  long  rides  over  the  ice  with  the  big 
sledge.  We  ride  very  fast  when  the  ice 
is  smooth, 

8  The  sun  has  gone  away,  and  will 
not  come  back  for  ever  and  ever  so  many 
days.  The  long  winter  night  is  here. 
But  the  stars  will  be  bright.  The  moon 
will  shine  brightly  when  it  is  here.  These 
will  make  some  light  iot  us,  but  it  will  be 
cold,  cold,  cold. 

9  We  cannot  play  out-of-doors  every 
day  through  the  cold,  dark  winter,  but  we 
play  many  nice  games  in  the  igloo. 
Father  and  mother  often  play  with  us,  too. 


10 


and  fasten  it  back  and  forth  on  our  hands. 
Then  we  weave  the  string  in-and  out  and 
make  a  reindeer. 

1 1  We  change  the  string  a  little  and 
make  -a  seal.  Again  we  change  it  and 
make  a  dog.  We  can  make  a  great 'many 
different  things. 

12  We  have  just  been  playiilg  noo- 
gloo-took.  Would  you  like  to  know  how 
we  play  that?  We  have  quite  ^  large 
piece  of  ivory  with  one  end  full  of  round 
holes.  An  ivory  pin,  just  large  enough 
to  fit  into  the  holes,  is  fastened  to  the 
large  piece  by  a  string. 

13  We  hold  the  pin  in  our  hands,  and 
swing  the  heavy  piece  round  and  round. 
We  try  to  catch  this  on  the  pin  by  one  of 

the  holes. 

i 

14  If  we  do  not  catch  it,  whack!  it 
goes,  against  our  hands.  And  it  hurts, 
but  we  don't  mind.     We  just  try  again. 

15  Through  the  long  winter,  father 
makes  nice  toys  for  us  out  of  ivory.  He 
makes  all  kinds  of  animals,  bears,  seals, 
whales,  and  walrus,  as  well  as  lots  of  other 
things. 

16  He  made  me  a  sledge  with  a  little 
girl  sitting  on  it.  He  makes  me  little 
dolls,  and  once  he  made  me  a  mother  with 
her  baby  in  her  hood.  I  can  make  pretty 
things  out  of  ivory,  too. 

17  Don't  you  want  to  see  my  new 
doll?  I  have  just  finished  making  her. 
All  the  little  girls  think  she  is  a  very  nice 
one.  She  is  made  of  sealskin  and  stuffed 
with  moss. 

18  I  used  a  piece  of  tanned  sealskin 
to  make  her  face.  This  did  not  have  any 
fur  on  it.  Mother  gave  me  some  beads 
which  white  men  had  given  her.  I  sewed 
two  round  beads  for  dolly  s  eyes.  I  sewed 
a  long  bead  for  her  nose,  and  one  for  her 
mouth. 

19  Her  coat,  her  nanockies,  and  her 
stockings  are  made  of  white  reindeer  fur. 
She  has  kamiks  made  of  tanned  sealskin, 
and  little  fur  mittens.  Can  you  make 
your  own  dollies  ? 

20  We  had  eaten  the  last  bit  of  our 

So 
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INSTANT  RELIEF, 

PERFECT  HEALTH 


A  Perfect,  Painless  Onre  for  Hemor- 
rhoids, Applied  in  the  Privacy 
of  the  Home 

Tbe  free  trial  paoka^  whiob  we  send  to  all 
who  write  will  give  instant  relief  and  at  ait 
yon  toward  a  perfect  core.   After  yon  have 


KBS.  MAUD   SUMMERS,    Cai^d  of  Pllet 

Vy  Pyr»mld  Pile  Cure  Aflerlall  R«>medle« 

and  Doctors  Bad  Failed. 

Med  that,  yon  can  g*'t  a  fall-sized  package 
bom  any  droggist  for  60  cents.  Frequently 
one  package  onrcs.  iLls  applted  in  tue  prl- 
Tscy  of  ibe  home.  CAi  for  Pyramid  Pile 
Care  and  nothing  else.  All  druggists  have  i* , 
lor  it  has  cnred  so  many  caaes  of  piles  an'd 
iclieved  so  mnch  suffering  and  U  so  popular 
i  remedy  that  no  druggist  can  afford  to  be 
wilbodt  it. 

Tbe  bealiner  process  begins  immediately 
with  the  first  application  and  continues  rap- 
idly till  tbe  sofferer  is  peifectiy  cnred  Tbe 
pain  ceases  at  once  and  you  go  about  your 
daties  withoat  further  inconvenience. 

This  is  much  more  sensible  than  being  cut 
tnd  tortured  with  a  knife.  It  is  much  more 
satlslkctory  than  a  humiliating  examination 
by  a  physician.  I.  is  much  cheaper  than 
pajring  a  big  doctor's  bill  f  >r  an  operation. 
It  is  a  certain,  safe  and  painless  cure  for 
piles. 

Write  Pyramid  Drug  Co.,  Marshall,  Miib., 
for  free  trial  package  which  will  ba  sent  in 
plain  wrapper.  After  t^at  14  u-ed,  yon  can 
get  a  full-sized  package  from  us  or  any  drug- 
gist for  50  cents. 


MEMORY  SELECTIONS 

ARRANGED  BY 

S.  D.  Waterman,  Supc.  of  SchooU,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
J.  W.  McClymonds,  Supt.  of  Schools,  OalcUnd,  Cal. 
C  C.  Hughes,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Alameda,  Cal 

190  Pages.    Pull  Cloth.    Prk».  25  cenU 


— Practically  all  the  school  teachers  of 
Greater  New  York  have  been  brons;ht  to- 
gether in  an  or«:anizaMon  to  be  known  as 
the  Inter-Borough  Council  of  Teachers. 
Nearly  13,000  members  comprise  the  society 
which  has  for  its  object  the  betterment  of 
teachers  and  a  more  perfect  co-operation 
with  the  board  of  education. 

—State  Superintendent  Bayliss,  of  Illi- 
nois, has-  completeil  his  plans  for  the  Illi- 
nois exhibit  at  the  St.  Lnuls  exposlilon 
The  exlilblt  Is  classified  in  two  groups: 
the  first  covers  elementary  education ;  the 
sec  nd  deals  with  s^^condary.  Under  ele- 
mentary education  are  grouped  the  work 
of  the  country,  s  mi-graCtleil,  and  graded 
schools;  under  secondary  education  are 
the  work  of  the  high  and  normal  schools. 
The  exhibit  will  cover  school  legislation, 
organization,  statistics,  buildings,  plans, 
models,  equipment,  and  adminlstratlre 
methods. 
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WONDEKS  OF  THE  WOKLD. 

List  of  the  Old  Ones  and  Some  New 
Wonders  of  Han's  Making. 

The  seven  world  wonders  of  antiquity 
were : 

The  Pyramids,  Babylon's  gardens,  Mau- 
solus*  tomb,  the  temple  of  Diana,  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  Jupiter's  statue  by 
Phidias,  and  the  Pliaros  of  Ei^ypt,  or,  as 
some  su^>stltute,  the  palace  of  Cyrus. 

The  seven  wonders  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were: 

The  Coliseum  of  Rome,  the  Catacombs 
of  Alexandria,  the  Great  Wall  of  China, 
Stonehenge,  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa, 
the  Porcelain  Tower  of  Nankin,  and  the 
Mosqne  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople. 

How  will  these  compare  with  tbe  seven 
wonders  of  the  modern  world?  Perhaps 
there  may  be  a  diflfereuce  of  opinion  as 
cegards  the  latter  day  wonders,  but  per- 
mit me  to  name  these : 

Tbe  steam  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the 
telephone,  the  wireless  telegraph,  the  ocean 
steamship,  the  submarine  man-of-war  and 
the  airship. 

We  of  the  new  world  have  a  few  won- 
ders, seven  of  which  are ; 

The  Brooklyn  bridge,  the  underground 
railroad,  including  tunnels  to  Jersey  City 
and  Brooklyn,  the  Washington  monument, 
the  capltol  at  Washington,  with  its  dome 
weighing  8,000,000  pounds,  the  modern 
steel  skyscraper,  the  Echo  mountain  search- 
light of  376,000,000  candle  power  and  the 
United  States  steel  corporation. 

We  are  speaking  of  things  made  by  man ; 
of  those  wonders  given  to  us  by  God  the 
seven  are : 

Niagara  Falls,  the  Mammoth  cave,  Old 
Faithful,  the  tireless  geyser  In  Yellow- 
stone park,  tlie  big  trees  (Sequoia)  of 
California,  the  Grand  canyon  of  the 
Colorado,  the  great  fresh  water  lakes  and 
the  Great  Salt  Lake.— .V«<?  York  Press, 


THE  VALUE  OF  CHARCOAL 

Few  People  Enow  How  Usefal  It  is  in 
Preserving  Health  and  Beanty 

Nearly  everybody  kno¥i(4  that  charcoal  is 
the  safAst  and  most  efficient  disinfectant 
and  pnrlfler  in  nature,  but  few  realize  its 
value  when  taken  into  the  human  system 
for  the  tanre  cleansing  purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  you 
take  of  it  the  bettor;  it  li  not  a  diug  at  all, 
but  simply  absorbs  tbe  gases  and  impurities 
always  present  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines ik°d  carries  them  out  of  the  nystem. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after  swok. 
ing,  drinking,  or  after  eating  onions  and 
other  odorous  vrgetables. 

Charcoal  effectually  clears  and  improves 
the  complexion,  it  wbltens  the  tentb,  and 
further  acis  as  a  natural  and  eminently 
safe  cathartic 

It  absorbs  the  in  jirious  gases  which  collect 
in  the  stomach  and  boweU:  it  disinfects  the 
mouth  and  throat  from  the  po.son  of  catarrh. 

All  druggets  sell  charcoal  in  one  form  Oj. 
another,  but  probablv  the  best  charcoal  and 
the  most  for  the  money  is  in  8tnart*4  Ab- 
(torbe  t  Lozenges;  they  are  com  posed  of  the 
finest  powdere«l  Willow  charcoal,  and  other 
harmless  antiseptics  in  tablet  form,  or 
r>ither  in  the  for  n  of  large,  pleasant  tasting 
lozenges,  the  charcoal  being  mixed  with 
honpy. 

Tbe  dally  use  of  these  lozenges  will  soon 
tell  in  a  much  improved  condition  ot  tbe 
general  health,  better  complexion,  sweeter 
breath,  and  purer  bio  >d,  and  tbe  beauty  of 
it  is,  that  no  poeslble  barm  can  result  from 
their  continued  nse,  .but  on  the  contrary» 
great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician,  in  speaking  of  tbe 
benefits  of  charcoal,  says :  **  I  ad  vine  8  uart's^ 
Absorbent  Lozenges  to  all  patients  snlTiring 
from  gas  in  stomach  and  bowels,  and  to 
I  lear  the  complexion  and  purify  the  breath, 
mouth,  and  throat;  I  also  believe  the  liver  is 
greatly  beirefited  by  tbe  daily  use  of  them ; 
tiiey  cost  but  twenty.five  cents  a  box  at  drug 
stores,  and  althougb  in  some  sense  a  patent 
preparation,  yet  I  believe  I  get  more  and 
better  charcoal  in  Stuart's  Absorbent  Loz- 
enges than  in  any  of  tbe  ordinairy  charcoal 
tablets.** 

TOEPEL'S 

GRADED   SYSTEM   OF 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

By  THEODORE  TOEPEL,  M  D.,  Director  of  Phy- 
•ical  Traiaiag,  AtUnu,  Ga. 

The  course  consists  of  a  series  of  eight  pam- 
phlets, corresponding  to  the  eight  grades  of 
school,  each  complete  in  itself,  containing 
thirty-six  lessons  respectively.  All  the  exer- 
cises are  based  on  physiological  principles  and 
long  years  of  experience,  with  the  aim  of  at- 
taining a  harmonious  development  of  all  parts 
of  the  body.  They  are  progressively  arranged 
and  sufHcient  variation  in  exercises  has  been 
supplied,  so  that  constant  interest  in  and  love 
fur  the  work  is  maintained  throughout  the 
course. 

In  connection  with  the  pamphlets  a  manual 
is  published,  with  the  aid  of  which  the  teacher 
is  enabled  to  instruct  more  intelligently  and 
with  greater  confidence.  It  contains  the  nec- 
essary theory  together  with  a  number  of  illus- 
trations and  a  full  explanation  of  all  funda- 
mental exercises. 

Grades  i  to  8.    Price,  20  cents  each. 
Manual,  50  cents 
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father  and  the  boys  took  some  of  the  dogs 
and  went  out  to  hunt  for  seals.  They  are 
hidden  away  under  the  thick  ice.  It  is 
not  easy  to  find  them.  The  dogs  are  a 
great  help  when  the  men  are  hunting. 
They  can  smell  the  seal  a  long  way  off. 

21  Olo  and  I  got  tired  of  watching  and 
waiting  for  father  to  come  with  the  seal. 
We  were  getting  hungry.  At  last  they 
all  came,  but*  they  brought  nothing  to  eat. 
We  were  hungry,  but 'we  crawled  into  bed 
and  went  to  sleep. 

22  When  we  got  up  father  and  the 
boys  went  out  again  to  hunt.  They  took 
the  dogs,  too.  After  they  had  searched 
a  long  time,  Vanya  began  to  sniff  and 
jump.  He  smelled  the  seal.  The  boys 
soon  found  a  little  hole  in  the  snow. 


29  Hans  and  Ikwa  are  going  ,out  to 
hunt  for  pussy  igloos.  These  are  the 
homes  of  the  baby  seals.  In  the  winter 
the  mother  seal  lives  in  the  water  under 
the,  ice.  The  ice  is  covered  with  deep 
snow. 


23  Father  knew  a  seal  had  been  under 
the  ice  there.  He  knew  she  would  come 
back  to  the  hole  to  breathe.  So  he  sat 
down  by  the  seal-hole  to  wait. 

24  Very  soon  he  heard  the  seal  breathe. 
He  quickly  struck  his  spear  down  through 
the  ice  and  snow  into  her  head  They 
dragged  her  out  of  the  water,  and  brought 
her  home  as  quickly  as  they  could.  How 
glad  we  all  were  I     We  were  so  hungry ! 

25  The  seal  was  brought  into  the 
igloo.  Father  skinned  it,  and  cut  off  big 
pieces  of  blubber,  or  fat,  for  each  of  us. 
Didn't  it  taste  good!  Then  we  had  a 
drink  of  the  warm  blood,  which  we  like  so 
well. 

26  Hans  has  made  some  new  sleds 
for  Olo  and  me.  They  are  made  of  blocks 
of  ice.  He  made  them  very  smooth.  And 
oh,  how  fast  they  go  1 

27  Hans  and  Ikwa  have  sleds  made 
of  bone  and  skin,  but  Olo  and  I  like  the 
ice-sleds  best.  Sometimes  when  we  slide 
down  hill  we  run  into  each  other,  and 
smash  go  our  sleds.  Over  we  go,  but  we 
don't  care. 


28  We  are  all  very  happy  to-day. 
What  do  you  suppose  makes  us  so  ?  The 
good  sun  has  come  back.  It  stayed  only 
a  little  while  this  time,  but  we  know  it  will 
come  again  and  stay  longer.  By-and-by 
it  will  stay  all  the  time. 


30  The  mother  seal  crawls  up  through 
a  crack  in  the  ice.  Then  she  digs  away 
some  of  the  snow,  and  makes  a  home  on 
top  of  the  ice  for  her  babies. 

31  She  does  not  dig  away  the  top  of 
the  snow.  She  leaves  that,  so  it  will 
cover  the  little  ones.  She  does  not  want 
any  one  to  find  them.  • 

32  There  is  a  tiny  hole  up  through 
the  top  of  the  snow,  where  the  seal  comes 
to  breathe.  When  the  boys  find  the  hole, 
they  break  away  the  snow.  Then  they 
find  the  baby  seals.  They  are  cunning 
little  fellows.     They  are  white  as  snow. 

33  Now  the  long  summer  day  is  here. 
The  sun  does  not  go  away  at  all.  It  is 
nice  and  warm.  There  is  plenty  of  seal 
and  walrus.     W^  are  never  hungry  now. 

34  The  green  grass  and  the  flowers 
are  here  again.  The  birds  have  come 
back.  The  little  auks,  the  snow  buntings, 
and  the  pretty  dovekies  are  here. 

35  The  eider  ducks  and  other  birds 
have  laid  many  eggs.  Olo  and  I  gather 
eggs  every  day  and  carry  them  home  for 
father  to  eat. 

36  We  do  not  live  in  our  snow  igloo 
now.  We  have  a  tent  made  of  sealskins. 
Large  stones  are  put  around  the  bottom 
of  the  tent  to  keep  it  from  being  blown 
away. 

37  Olo  and  I  love  to  run  about  on  the 
soft  green  grass,  and  pick  the  pretty 
flowers.     There  are  so  many  of  them. 

38  There  are  white  and  purple  and 
yellow  flowers.  We  think  the  yellow  ones 
are  the  prettiest.  I  pick  some  of  these 
and  carry  home  to  the  baby.  We  are  very 
happy  all  the  time  now. 

39  Good-bye,  little  girls  and  boys. 
Come  and  see  us  some  summer  day,  and 
we  will  show  you  the  seals  and  the  walrus. 
We  will  show  you  our  dolls  and  our  toys, 
and  give  you  a  ride  with  our  dog-team. 
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BOOK    TABLE. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  (  O.,  NEW  YORK. 
9T0BXBS  07  GouMTRT  LiVB.  By  Sarmh  Powers 
Brmdlib. 

'  The  writer  Uv«d  on  a  north  wMteni  farm  in 
ber  ohUdhood  and  Uie«e  stories  are  from  me 
recollectloge  of  those  early  days.  They  have 
the  tme  country  flavor,  an<1  in  addition  to 
their  attractive  whnlesqine  qnality,  they  oon-^ 
tain  a  food  of  information  c  I  fairm  life  and 
natnre  facts. 

B0BB8,  MERRILL  A  CO.,  INDIANAPOLIS. 

SOMOS  or  TBS  Trsks  By  Mary  T.  Robinson. 
Ma*ic  by  Josephine  Robinson. 

Twelve  irecB,  associated  with  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year,  make  the  fowt&dation 
of  this  mnlqiie  book.  Each  tree  has  a  stery  de* 
aeriptioa,  »  eonx  with  mnslo,  and  an  illus. 
iratsd  iM^e  with  a  verse  of  song.  The  volnme 
is  laifc.  richly  bound,  i^d  ornamented  with 
gay  CDlortng  and  atriking  sUhonettes.  A  band- 
ft  gift 


SILVER,  BUR  >KTT  ft  CO.,  NEW  VOHK  CITY. 

AH  leiTBOPUCTO^T  Abithvstiq.  By  David 
M.  Senaeoig,  M.S.,  and  R  ibert  7.  Anderson, 
A.M.  iDstructora  in  Matbematios  in  State 
Normal  Sobool,  West  Chester,  Pa.    263  pages. 

The  aathora  assume  in  the  preparation  of 
this  book  that  the  pnpU  can  read  easy  sen- 
teases  and  have  had  one  year  of  number  work. 
Tbe  work  U  inductive  in  *  method,  and  is 
planned  to  develop  the  iidea  of  number  with* 
out  pletnres.  Diagrams  which  the  children 
esB  msbe  thenselvea  are  u  ed  for  iUnatration. 
Tbs  teaching  of  the  muliiplication  teble  is 
ftesb  and  atirsistive,  and  tbe  abundance  of 
ptoblems  witbin  the  child's  experience  will 
dsllgtit  the  temcher*8  heart.  This  work  c^m- 
plstss  the  thre«  volume  series  In  arithmetic  by 
tbe  same  authors. 

QINN  A  COh  BOSTON 

Tn  Ship  of  Stati.  By  Those  at  the  Helm. 
(Tbe  rim$h*9  c  cmpamkm  Series.) 

Twelve  chapters  by  distinguished  author  1 
apon  the  vatious  departments  of  the  Ship  of 
State  make  up  the  contente  of  this  volume. 
The  offloial  life  and  duties  of  the  President, 
Senator,  Congressman,  Judges  of  Supreme 
Coort,  are  described  In  a  most  interesting 
manner.  We  are  also  told  in  detail  **  How  Oar 
Soldiers  are  Fed,'*  **How  the  Army  is  CI  Jthed," 
"How  foreign  Treaties  are  Made,*'  and  all 
about  ^  Uncle  Sam's  Law  Business  '*  and  the 
"American  Post-OiBce.'*  Every  page  Is  full  of 
interest  to  Americans.  The  illustrations  are 
sixteen  in  number,  including  President  Roose- 
velt, ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  D.  Long, 
Senator  Hei  ry  Cabot  Lodge»  and  David  J. 
Brewer  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  book,  so 
rleh  la  inform atloni  should  find  its  way  to 
tieme  and  school  libraries,  and  become 
Ikmillar  through  school  readings  to  the  chiU 
<irsB  in  the  higher  grade  schools. 

THE  PILGRIM   PRESS,  CHICAGO. 

Tu  BOT  P«o»LSX.  A  Study  in  Social  Peda- 
fogy.   By  William  Byron  Forbnsh. 

Dr.  G.  Btanley  Hall,  in  his  Introduction,  says 
tbe  anihor  understands  the  natural  boy  and 
bow  to  apinoach  and  handle  blm,  and  heartUy 
eommenda  the  book  to  all  lovers  of  boys. 
Tbe  opening  chapter,  •*  lk>y  Life,**  gives  a 
digest  of  the  scattered  literature  of  tbe  child 
■tedy  of  uddesoeooe.  The  author  makes  ex. 
captions  to  some  commonly  held  opinions  of 
boys;  sums  up  the  ways  boys  organize  soci- 
^;  gives  a  critique  of  boys'  clubs  and  church 
woik  for  boys ;  makes  suggestions  as  to  how 
u>  help  boys:  and  closiog  with  a** Reading 
Coarse  on  the  Boy  Problem.**  One  djes  not 
read  tar  in  this  thoughtful  book  withoat  the 
eonviotlon  that  the  writer  is  not  dealing  with 
KsaeraUties  but  has  learned  the  boy  from 
elose  contact  and  deeply  interested  study. 
Both  the  home  and  the  church  would  do  well 
to  examine  the  original,  independent  reason- 
X 108  qC  Dr.  torbush.  and  see  how  and  why  he 
retches  his  eonctnslous. 


SOHOOL-ROOM  HELPS 


FOR 


FEBRUARY 
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FEB.  7.    CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Read  Story  of  Dickens,  No.  147  Five 
Cent  Classle. 

Read  from  Little  Nell,  iO  cents. 

Christmas  Carol,  10  cente. 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  10  cents. 

Get  Blackboard  Stencils  of  Dickens,  6 
cients;  Little  Nell,  5  cento. 

FEB.  11.    THOMAS  A.  EDISON. 

Read  Story  of  Edison,  No.  60  Five  Cent 
Classic. 

FEB.  11.    DANIEL  BOONE. 

Read  Story  of  Boone,  No.  98  Five  Cent 
Classic. 

FEB.  12.    ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Read  Story  of  Lincoln,  No.  31  Flv«  Gent 
Classic.  , 

Read  from  Speeches  of  Lincoln,  No.  142 
Five  Cent  Classic. 

StenoilB. 

Portrait  of  Lincoln,  5  cents. 
Log  Cabin,  10  ci  nts.' 
Lincoln's  Boyhood,  10  cents. 
Statue  of  Lincoln,  10  cents. 
Lincoln  the  Rallsplltter,  10  cents. 
Large  Stencil  of  Lincoln,  15  cente. 

FEB.  22.    WASHINGTON. 

Read  Story  of  Washington,  No.  88  Five 
Cent'Classic.  ^ 

Also,  Stories  of  He  volution,  I.,  No.  9o 
Five  Cent  Classic.  Story  of  Lexington 
and  Concord  in  simple  form. 

Stories  of  Revolution,  II.,  No.  9f>  Five 
Cent  Classic.  Same  as  above.  British 
driven  from  Boston. 

Stories  of  Kevolution,  III..  No.  101  Five 
Cent  Classic.  Same  as  95  and  0^.  Battle 
of  Long  Island. 

The  Llijerty  Bell,  No.  120  Five  Cent 
Classic.  Story  written  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Dawe«, 
also  contains  tbe  complete  poem,  beginning 

*•  TluTe  H a.H  tumult  In  the  City, 
In  thf  (|uulnt  old  Quaker  town." 

Children  of  History,  I.,  No.  189  Five 
Cent  Classic.  The  story  of  the  life  of 
Washlnjfton,  Franklin,  Fulton,  S.  F.  B. 
Morse,  Ell  Whitney,  Edison,  told  in  simple 
language.    Large,  clear  type. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  No.  66  Five 
Cent  Classic.  Also,  Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  Washington's  RiyIcs  of  Condnct. 

Life  of  Washington,  No.  146  Five  Cent 
Qassic. 

Stencils. 

l^>rtrait  of  Washiugton,  5  cents. 
Washington  on  Horseback,  5  cents. 
Martha  Washington,  5  cents. 
Washington  Crossing  Delaware,  10  cents. 


Mount  Vernon,  10  cents. 

Capitol,  10  cents. 

Washington  and  His  Mother,  10  cents. 

Also,  Large  Stencil  of  WMhlngton,  15  cts. 

Staine  of  Washington,  10  cents. 

American  Soldier,  10  cents. 

American  Sailor,  10  cents. 

FEB.  27.    LONGFELLOW. 

Read  Story  of  Longfellow,  No.  8d  Five 
Cent  Classic. 

Selections  from  Longfellow,  No.  186 
Five  Cent  Classic.  Containing  the  follow- 
ing selections  from  Longfellow's  writings : 
The  Village  BlacEsmlth,  The  Old  Clock  on 
the  Stairs,  The  Arrow  and  the  Song,  The 
Open  Window,  The  Day  Is  Done,  Rain  In 
Summer,  The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers, 
Afternoon  in  Eebmary,  The  Rainy  Day, 
Excelsior,  The  Wreck  of  the  Hespems, 
Paul  Revere^s  Ride. 

Selections  from  Longfellow,  No.  1S6 
Five  Cent  Classic.  Woods  in  Winter,  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  A  Psalm  of  Life,  The 
Builders,  Footsteps  of  Angels,  Hymn  to  the 
Night,  Autumn,  Sunrise  on  the  Hills,  Song 
of  the  Silent  Land,  An  April  Day,  The 
Building  of  the  Ship. 

Evangeline,  5  cents  and  10  cents. 

Hiawatha,  10  cents. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standlsh,  10  cents. 

Story  of  Hiawatha,  30  cents. 

Hiawatha  the  Indian,  40  cents. 

StencilB. 

Portrait  of  LongfVjllow,  6  cents. 
Puritan  Maiden,  10  cents. 
Mayflower,  10  cents. 
Longfellow's  Home,  10  cents. 
Also,  Large  Stencil  of  Longfellow,  15  cts. 
Portrait  of  Miles  Slandlsh,  5  cents. 
Portrait  of  John  Aldeu,  a  cents. 
Portrait  of  Priscilla,  5  cents. 
Portrait  of  Rose  Standish,  5. cents. 

HIAWATHA  STENCILS. 

18  X  24  Inches. 
Wigwam  Hiawatha 

Red  Deer  Minnehaha 

Hiawatha  In  Cradle      Nokomls 
Forest  Scene,  24  x  36  inches 

'*At  the  door  on  Kuniiner  evening*.'* 
Hiawatha  Fishing,  24  z  36  Inches. 
8  in  set.     Price,  50  cents. 

Bxtra  Stencils. 

U.  S.  Flag,  5  cents. 

U.  S.  Coat  of  Arms,  10  cents. 

Badge  of  G.  A.  R.,  10  cents. 
Large   Spread   Eagle  with  National   Km- 
l)lems,   very    handsome,  24  x36,  20  cents. 
Liberty  Bell,  5  cent*. 
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Cbiaiffo 


90  BroBi field  Street 
Boston 


809  Market  Stroetj 
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QINN  A  CO .  BOSTON. 
A  LITTLB  BBOTBBR  TO  THE   BEAB.      By    WIL 

liam  J.   Long.    lllU'ttrAted  by  Obarlea  Cope- 
Und.    19S  pages.    Prioe,  $1.25  net. 

A  new  book  by  Mr.  Long  sets  one  planning 
at  once  for  opportunity  to  read  it.  We  know 
we  are  i^  be  introduced  to  Wood  Folk  by  one 
who  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  and  who  has 
studied  so  carefully  and  lovingly  that  he  will 
make  revelations  that  will  hold  us  breathless. 
This  time  we  first  visit  with  him  **  the  little 
house  In  the  rooks/'  and  find  **  Mooweesua:  *' 
the  Coon,  whom  the  Indiand  have  classed  as 
the  *  Little  Brother  of  the  Bear;**  then  to  the 
\)ermit  '*  Whitoweek  *'  the  Woodcock;  go  hunt- 
ing with  *<Upweekis*'  the  Moo  e;  get  to 
**K*dank**  the  Toad,  just  as  he  emergen  from 
bis  winter  den ;  follow  th^trail  of  "  M  j ween  '* 
the  Bfar;  find  lime  for  a  visit  to  the  wild  kin- 
durga.tenof  "Kokomenos**  the  Kingfisher; 
and  turn  again  to  the  haunts  of  men  to  watch 
the  treacherous  **  Pekompf  *'  the  WUdcat.  By 
this  time  we  are  fully  prepared  fjt  the  next 
chapter  on  **  Animal  Surgery,'*  and  to  believe 
every  word  of  the  wonderful  self-help  of  the 
wounded  animal.  The  illustrations  of  this 
fasciLating  book  are  everywhere— real,  start- 
lit  g,  full  of  surprises,  and  so  true  to  nature 
that  the  reader  feels  that  he  is  in  a  veritable 
wood.  The  olof-ing  chapter,  **  Hunting  With- 
out a  Gun,"  is  an  ethical  summing  upotthe 
ideal  relation  between  man  and  the  animal 
world. 

PENN  PUBLISHING   CO.,  P^ILADBLPHIA. 

The  SroBT  of  7he  Iuad. 

The  Stoby  of  thk  Odyssey. 

Tub  Stobt  or  tub  ^neio. 

By  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M ,  Superin- 
tendent of  Pniladelphia  Public  Schools. 

Dr.  Brooks  has  done  a  service  to  the  young 
people  of  the  country  which  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  mature  minds  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  his  point  of  view  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  these  books.  The  object  has  b«en  to 
awaken  the  interest  of  young  people  in  ep  o 
literature  by  presenting  the  story  of  the 
Iliad,  Odyssey,  and  ^neid  first  in  simple 
prose,  weaving  in  the  principal  incidents  in 
each  c  f  the  gre^t  poems.  Great  care  has  been 
used  in  the  selection  of  the  material  from  the 
original  work  ,  omitting  all  thU  was  undesir- 
able for  the  young.  An  eft  rt  has  also  been 
made  to  give  an  antique  fiavor  to  the  style  of 
these  stories,  by  the  use  of  old-fa^hioned  tx. 
pressions  in  keeping  with  the  original.  As 
presented  by  lAr.  Brooks,  the  style  is  fasdnat. 
ing,  and  the  young  people  who  are  f  Jr  unate 
enough  to  get  at  these  books  will  not  stop  till 
they  reach  the  end.  Then  will  naturally  fol- 
low a  desire 'for  the  original.  The  Ulustra- 
tiona  are  delicate  and  chasie  in  their  repre- 
sentation of  the  classic  scenes  described  in 
the  text.  The  books  are  attractively  bound, 
and  should  find  their  place  in  home  and 
school. 

SILVSB,    BUBDETT  A  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
CITY. 

FIB8T  DATS  IK  Ndmbeb.  By  Delia  Van  Am- 
burgh. 

The  author  designs  to  help  teachers  in  tUis 
book  in  teaching  children  to  investigate  and 
make  discoveries  for  themselves.  **  Bach 
page,"  she  says,  **  should  be  made  the  reiuU  of 
original  research  and  not  the  basii  of  a  num- 
ber lesson."  The  lessons  are  planned  with  ref- 
erence to  the  training  of  the  children  in  oral 
and  written  ex  predion.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous,  attractive,  and  will  make  the  num- 
ber lesson  a  pleasurable  one. 


LEE  A  SHEPARD,  BOSTON. 

LITTLE  Bkttt  BLEW.  By  Annie  M.  Barnes. 
lUudiiaied  by  Frank  T.  Merrill. 

The  little  maiden  Betty,  sailed  away  from 
MassachnsetU  in  ie05,  with  the  little  colony 
that  were  to  settle  in  8  mth  Carnima.  Their 
days  on  the  ship  Friendihip,  when  they  listened 
to  the  tales  of  Captain  Kidd,  who  wa^  j  1st  be- 
ginning his  pirate  career,  are  full  of  interest. 
Tne  colo  ly  had  adventures  wi.h  friendly  Jn- 
di&ns  in  the  soath.  Li  tie  Betty  sat  beside  an 
Indian  chief  at  dinner,  nearly  ran  awa?  with 
an  Indian  baby,  was  almo»t  captnred  herself 
by  an  unfriendly  Indian,  yet  escaped  un- 
harmed, and  was  through  it  all  a  great  favor- 
ite). There  is  much  of  real  oolonfal  history 
interwoven  with  Bdtty's  experiences,  and  of  a 
nature  and  locality  of  which  we  know  far  less 
than  of  the  Massachnsdtis  colony.  The  book 
would  muse  a  delightful  story  for  a  teacher  to 
read  to  her  children  in  school. 

L.  C.  PAGE  A  CO.,  BOSTON. 
FLOWER  Stobibs.    By  Lenore  Elizabeth  Mu- 
lcts.   Illustrated   by    Sophie  Schneider.    240 
pages.   Signty  cents. 

Nature  Stories  are  prepared  in  all  sorts  of 
beautiful  ways  in  these  days  of  nature  study, 
but  MiSS  Mulcts  has  f  mnd  an  original  plan,  %11 
her  own,  and  a  delightful  one  it  is.  Little 
Phyllis  goes  out  among  the  flowers  and  talks 
with  the  n,  and  they  answer  in  most  sensible 
and  moddst  fashion,  giving  a  knowledge  of- 
themselves  that  includes  a  few  scientific  facts, 
and  ju«t  what  we  ail  want  to  know  about 
them.  Little  stories,  legends,  and^  pretty 
poems  concerning  each  flower  follow  in 
happy  association.  Tuirteen  of  the  common 
flowers  are  presented  In  this  way  in  this  most 
attractive  volume,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  day  Phyllis  wi.l  talk  to  more  of  the 
flower  world,  and  that  Ifiss  Mulets  will  tell  us 
about  them.  The  illustrations  are  dainty  in 
delicate  green  tints  that  suit  Phyllis  and  her 
friends  adniraily.  "Insect  Siorics"  and 
**  Bird  Stories,"  by  the  s  me  author,  will  be 
reviewed  later  in  this  paper.  The  three  buoks 
Will  be  most  d  sirabte  for  primary  teachers  to 
read  to  the  little  folks  for  a  treat. 

SILVEB,  BURDBTT  A  CO.,  NEW   YORK 
CIIY. 

How  the  People  Bole.  (Civics  for  Boys 
and  Girls.)  By  Cnarles  DeFore«t  Hoxie 
Pd.M.    165  pages.   Price,  forty  cents. 

<  A  book  for  grammar  schools.  Why  we  have 
laws,  how  they  Bre  made  and  enforced,  make 
up  the  conten  s  of  the  first  chapters.  G  ivem- 
ment  in  the  town,  village,  city,  state,  and 
United  States  is  next  discussed.  How  the 
three  departments  of  our  national  government 
are  carried  on,  and  the  machinery  f  r  voting, 
fill  the  closing  chapters.  The  bonk  is  well 
prepared  for  class  room  work.  The  **  Suvges. 
tlve  Questions"  at  the  clo^e  of  each  chapter 
are  iniendt  d  to  start  discussion.  Tue  style  is 
simple,  direct,  and  attrcctive.  The  children 
in  the  lower  grades,  primary  as  well  as  gram- 
mar, who  leave  school  early  should  know 
these  essential  tacts  for  good  citizenship,  and 
a  moral  obligation  rests  upon  school  authori- 
ties to  give  simple  instruction  in  olvics  to 
every  school  boy. 

RICHARD   G.  BADGER,  BOSTON. 

TUB  Gb<iwn  Babt  Book.  By  F.  Strange 
Kolle. 

A  book  of  illustrated  verses  for  children,  and 
about  children  that  emoody  tae  "Grown 
Baby's "  experiences,  common  to  all  little 
humanity.  "The  Feather  Seed"  and  "The 
Mousie  House  "  are  among  the  best. 

SAALFIELD  PUBLISHING  CO.,  AKRON, 
OHIO. 

RooEB  AND  Rose.    By  Katherine  Beebe. 

The  various  experiences  of  two  children, 
brother  and  sister,  are  told  in  brief  chapters  in 
a  simple  attractive  way.  It  U  a  relief  in  these 
days  of  high  wrought  stories  for  children,  to 
have  such  a  volume  as  this,  of  wholesome  un- 
feverish  stories  of  common  children  who  live 
simple  lives. 


GLOBE  SCHOOL  BOOK  Co ,  NEW  YORK 
CITY. 

Stobies  or  Woods  akd  Fxbldb.  By  Elisa- 
beth V.  Brown. 

At  this  period  of  Nature  Stody  a  book  of  luu 
ture  stories  must  be  especially  meritortoas  to 
attract  attention.  Mis4  Brown  ha*  put  a  fresh- 
ness and  daintiness  into  this  book  that  will 
be  appreciated  by  teachers  who  have  groirn 
weary  cf  the  commonplu^eness  that  has 
Vnarked  too  many  of  onr  nature  st'Yries. 
Much  of  the  oontents  of  this  11  tie  book  has 
been  prepared  by  the  author  herself,  and  h'-tM 
the  marks  of  originality.  Plants,  Insects, 
Spiders,  Reptiles,  Amphibians,  Birds,  and 
Mammals^  are  the  subjects  of  little  talks  and 
stories.  Besides  these, suitable  historical  ma- 
terial has  been  introduced  for  tao.idays.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous,  in  black  and  white 
and  color.  The  Sasiafras  Mittens,  A  Natttng 
Party  in  Fairyland,  Tracks  in  the  Snow,  and 
Santa  Clans  Teaching  School,  will  delight  the 
childr  n.  The  teacher  who  has  the  same  feel- 
ing toward  nature  tbBt  the  author  possesses 
will  recognize  the  subtle  charm  of  this  book 
and  win  wish  for  it  as  a  supplementary  reader 
in  her  school-room. 

ART  CRAFT  SUPPLY  CO ,  CHICAGO. 

Chif  Cabvmo:  By  T.  Yemette  Mo^^se.  Tbs 
third  book  in  thre  "How  to  Do  It"  serlsi. 
Price,  twenty-five  cents. 

The  booklet  designed  for  the  use  of  teachen 
and  for  those  who  wlah  to  learn  without  s 
teacher.  It  is  in  pamphlet  form  and  iti 
twenty-two  pages  ^e  packed  full  of  informa> 
tion,  given  in  a  dear,  concise  way.  Folly 
illustrated. 

YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  B03T0N. 

Calbwdab  fob  1904.   Price,  60  cenU. 

Many  beautiful  calendars  have  been  sent  out 
by  \fie  Youtk*i  Compani  •n,  but  this  excels  them 
all.  Oue  is  suddenly  transported  to  May  at- 
mospuere  and  the  loveliness  of  blossom  time 
and  bluebirds.  The  cheery  elTect  of  snob  i 
thing  of  beauty  always  with  ns  can  hardly  be 
estimated.  Its  form,  a  standing  screen  with 
large  central  panel,  and  two  smaller  sile 
panels,  fits  it  ad  nirablf  for  de^^k  or  table. 
Size,  twenty-one  inches  long  and  eleven  and  a 
half  inches  high.  Teachers  could  not  give 
their  room  a  daintier  touch  or  the  ehild  en 
more  artistic  pleasure  thai  by  placing  this 
thing  of  beauty  where  the  little  folks  w'bold 
never  tire  of  gazing. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY,  NSW.  YORK 
CITY.  ' 

Rbtnabd,  the  Fox.  By  E.  Iconise  Smyths. 
(Eclectic  School  Readings.) 

The  author  of  this  volume  of  a  hundied 
pages  has  told  each  chapter  to  her  receiving 
class  from  day  to  day,  aud  the  pu  flls  have 
given  it  back  to  her.  The  booK  is  inte  ded  to 
be  taken  up  after  the  primer  is  mastered. 
The  story  is  continuous  throughout  the  book. 
There  will  be  a  wide  difference  of  opialon  as 
to  the  wiklom  of  g  vlng  to  young  cbildren 
many  of  these  illustrations,  and  some  of  the 
chapters  are  also'open  to  criticism.  While  it 
is  well  to  feed  the  imagination  of  little  chil- 
dren,^ there  cannot  be  too  much  thought  and 
care  as  to  the  nature  of  the  diet. 


Hood's 

Sarsaparilla  is  unquestion- 
ably the  greatest  blood  and 
liver  medicine  known.  It 
positively  and  permanently 
cures  every  humor,  from 
Pimples  to  Scrofula,  It  is 
the  Best 

Blood  Medicine 
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What  a  Progressive  Superlntehdent  says  of  them : 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  we  are 
using  1 700  copies  of  the  5  cent  classics  in  the  Salem 
schools.  These  little  books  were  introduced  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year  and  are  winning  their  way 
with  the  pupils  and  teachers. 

L.  R.  Traver, 

Supf.  of  Schools,  Salem,  Ore. 

SINGLfi  GOPIE&  SEVEN  CENTS*   FIVE  OR  MORE*  FIVE  CENTS  EACH. 


Pint  Qnula. 

No.  2.    i€sop's  Fab  LBS. 

Adaft^  for  primary  grades.  Laise  type.  Fox  and 
the  Lkm,  Fox  and  the  Grapes,  The  Cock  a-Doodle  and 
the  Rece  of  Gold,  The  Wolf  and  the  Goat,  The  Lazy 
Gianhopper,  The  Wolf  and  the  Crane,  The  Kid  and  the 
Wolf,  The  Fox  and  the  Crow,  The  St^  at  the  Lake. 

No.  3.    i£sop's  Fablxs. 

Same  aa  abore  The  Hawk  and  the  Nightingale, 
The  Saake's  Effn,  The  Pox  and  the  Crab,  The  Ant  and 
the  Dofre^  The  l)og  and  the  Shadow,  The  Cat  and  the 
Birds,  The  Fox  and  the  Well,  The  Fox  and  the  Stork. 

Nan.    SELEcnoNs  from  i£sop.    I. 

Saoie  aa  above,  oontaaning  the  Two  Frogf,  The 
Bittic  of  the  Birds  and  Beasts,  The  Lark  and  H«r  Young 
Oao,  The  Har«  and  the  Tortoise,  The  Lion  .and  the 
Moose,  The  Boy  and  the  Nettle,  The  Little  Monse* 

No.  13.     SSLXCnONS  FROM   Mjsov,     II. 

Saaa  as  abtrre,  containing  The  Blind  Man  and  the 
UsM  Man,  The  Wind  and  the  Sun,  The  Acab  and  the 
Ciael,  The  Crmbs.  The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,  The  Rat 
tad  the  Ekphaat,  The  Fly  and  the  Horse. 

No.  73.    Bux>8,  Stems  and  Roots. 

A  little  Nature  Reader  about  the  iraiions  kinda  of 
bodi.    lUustiatcd. 

No.  74.    WttAT  Annib  Saw. 

NasnvB  Stosies,  telling  of  a  Snail,  Blackblid,  Beetle, 
s  Kitty,  Mrs.  Mouse,  Rabbits,  and  other  fai^iUar  animals. 

No.  77.    Flow£r  Friends.    I. 

Another  delightful  nature  reader,  telling  about  the 
early  spring  ilowen,  in  simple  language. 

No.  109.    Thk  Butterfly  Baby. 

Cnntainhig  the  story,  Blother  Butterfly's  Baby,  by 
Kate  Parch,  and  the  slory.  What  the  Grasshopper  Said 
Id  Annie,  Tltt  Katydid.    A  charming  little  reader. 

No.  1 10.    Plant  Babies. 

Stories  of  the  Peach  Baby,  Melon  Babies,  and  other 
dchly  illustrated  stories. 

No.  143.    Babes  of  the  Wood. 

Still  another  nature  reader,  large,  clear  type,  telling 
about  the  oak  tree's  babies,  the  walnuts,  horse  chestnuts, 
haael  not,  BrasSl  nut,  nuts  with  wings,  pine  cones,  Mn. 
Sumac's  iM^iies,  gtdden  rod,  etc. 

No.  144.    Nature  Stories. 

Telliag  about  cranberries,  beanSf  peas,  and  other 
plants  and  veg^aUes. 


No.  XI 


The  Butterfly's  Home. 

to  No.  K09. 

Second  Onide. 

No.  7^    LnTLB  Red  Riding  Hood. 

The  Story  of  Little  Red  Rkfing  Hood,  tokl  in  simple 
Ibnn.    Illustratedt  large  type. 

No.  8.    Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

Always  interesting  to  children,  told  in  simple  form. 

No.  75.    Roots  and  Stems. 

Nature  Stories  for  second  grade.    Large,  dear  type, 
nhistratcd. 

No.  76.    Bird  Friends. 

wi 

.1  he  Cuckoo, Jled«yed 

No.  78. 


•  Stories  abofU  ihe  Woodpeckerj 
rmch,  Ihe  Cuckoo,  Red-eyed  Yirao. 
Warbkr,  The  Bank  Swallow. 


,   Flicker,  Purple 
iieo.  Black  and  YaUow 
Full-page  illustrations. 


Flower  Friends.    II. 

lineasNo.77.    Fully 


Nature  Staries  ahmg  the 
HH^itTattdi 


No.  79, 


Flower  Friends.    IIL 

r  to  77  and  78.    Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  87.    Legends  of  the  SpRiNcnME. 

Bei^  die  itory  of  the  Sleeping  Btauty.  English 
vecdan,«od  the  story  of  Sae^iiS  and  BrUflUkkTo^ 


No.  185.    Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  I. 

In  simple  form  for  second  grade  children.  The  story 
is  complete  in  foc^  numbers.    Fully  illustrated. 

No.  186.  Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  II. 

No.  187.  Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  III. 

Na  x88,  Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  IV. 

No.  189.  Childrbn  of  HxsTOmr.    I. 

The  Story  of  the  life  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Ful- 
ton,  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Eli  Whitney,  EcUsoo,  told  In  simple 
language.    Large,  clear  tjrpe. 

No.  190.    Children  of  History.    II. 

The  etoty  of  Irring,  Cooper,  Audubon,  Webster, 
£men6n,  Bryant. 

No.  196.    Legends  of  the  Sprinqumr.  '  II. 

How  the  Summer  Came  (Indian  Legend),  tdun 
and  the  Apples  (None  l4egaMl) . 


No.  71.    Iiviifa 

K».  72.    Pocahontas. 

Ko.  81*.    Cyrus  W.  Field. 

No.  ao.  Stories  from  Garden  .uid  F1ku>.  1. 

Contains  15  short  stories  that  first  appeal^  fai 
Pritriary  RducmiUn, 

No.  21.  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.  II. 

Contains  14  Oories  about  pansies,  fenis«  etc 

No.  45.    Stories  of  the  Pilgrims. 

In  simple  form,  the  story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fad>e*s. 

No.  46.    Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Paety. 

Besides  the  story  of  the  tea  patty,  the  book  «r"»»««"B 

"??!? n^**^"5"?**^  ?t,**?  *»«•' "  RtTolotioBary  Ttn- 
and'*  The  Origin  of  Yankee  Doodle.* 

No.  68.    Story  of  the  Norsemen. 

A  story  in  shnple  form,  by  Mrs.  S,  E.  Daves,  ol 
how  the  brsYe  Norse  Eric  dtscoveitd  Ametica. 

No.  69,    Puss  IN  Boots. 

.  I   ^**i.^,*'^*  ^  ^'WM*  to  boys  and  girls  Is  the 
tale  of  Puss  in  Boots. 

No,  95.    Stories  of  Revolution.    I. 

Story  of  Lexfaigton  and  (>>ncord  in  simple  fom.  ' 

No.  96.    Stories  of  Revolution.    II. 

Same  as  abote.    British  driven  (ram  Boston. 

No.  loi.    Stories  of  Revolution.    III. 

Saose  as  95  and  96.    Battle  of  Long  Island. 

No.  t20.    The  Liberty  Bell. 

Story  written  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Dawes,  also  contains 
the  complete  poem,  beginning 

*' There  was  tumult  In  the  City, 
In  the  quaint  okl  <}uaker  town.** 


No.  198, 

Conti 
also  many 

No.  I. 


The  Flower  World. 

many  storks  and  lefsads  about  flowers: 
f6r  brush  work* 


Third  QrMto. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 


for  the  third  grade  chil- 

'lies:   The  Pnnoess  and 

The  Frog  Prince. 


Adapted  by  Mara  L.  Pratt  f< 
dren.  Contains  the  following  stoi 
Her  Serrant,  The  Golden  GOose, 

No.  4.    Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.    II. 

Unifonn  with  No.  1.    Hans  In  Luck,  Jack  of  all 
Trades,  The  Brother  and  Sister. 

No.  13.    Selections  from  Grimm.    I. 

Unifprm  with  z  and  A.    The  Three  Little  Men  in  the 


Wood,  Hansel  and 

No.  14.    Selections  from  Qrimm. 


II. 


Same  as  zj.    The  White  Serpent,  Mother  Holle« 
TheMusfoians. 

No.  9.  .  The  Story  of  Bryant. 


A  short  biography  of  3s  pages,  suitable  to  the  under- 

' 'ildren.    Our  third  grade  list 

ity-fiTe   noted  men   and 


standing  of  third  grade  ddl 

contains    biographies   of    ti 

women.   Teadiers  will  find  this  set  luTalui^tle  to  hare  on 

their  desk  so  as  to  hare  at  hand  a  short  yet  complete 

history  of  the  foUowing: 


No.  25. 

Story  of  Columbus. 

No.  26. 

Putnam. 

No.  27. 

Penn. 

No.  28. 

Washington. 

No.  29. 

Frankun. 

No.  30. 

No.  31. 

Lincoln. 

No.  35. 

Lowell. 

No.  36. 

Tennyson.     . 

No.  42, 

WHnriER. 

No.  43. 

Cooper. 

No.  44. 

Fulton. 

No.  48. 

Eli  Whitney.- 

No.  60. 

Edison. 

No.  61. 

Hawthorne. 

No.  62. 

S.  1^.  B.  Morse. 

No.  63. 

Louisa  M.  Ajuoott. 

No.  64. 

James  Watt. 

N«.7Qi. 

SrVHXNtOM. 

10  Cent  Readers 


grade  11. 

Stories  of  Famous  PtcniBBS.    I. 


QRADB  ill. 

RusKiN'8  King  of  the  Golden  Rnnuu 

Edited  for  young  children  by  Blobs  McYat. 
Sewell's  Black  Beauty. 
Story  cv  Landsber.    (lUiit.) 
Story  of  Bonhbur.    (IDnt.) 

QRADB  iV. 

Mulock's  LnTLB  Lamb  Peincb. 

Bdlted  for  chikiieB  of  America  by  B.  Noun. 

Dickens'  Christmas  Carol, 

Dickens'  TBb  Cbicket  on  the  Hbaeth. 


ORade  v. 


Swift's  Gullivbr  Among  the  Lrtlb 

PaOPLB  OF  LlLUPUT. 
Bdiled  for  young  paople  by  B.  O.  CHapmam. 

Swift's  Guluvbr  Among  the  Giants. 

Bdiled  for  youag  peoi^  by  B.  0«  Cbapmam. 
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Working  Manuals  for  Primary  Teachers 


McLellan  and  Del»ey's  AppUed  Pisychology 

An  IntrodiictiOD  to  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Edncition 

nimtnted.    352  pp.    Extra  doth,  |i.a5 

This  book  aims  to  show  explicitly  the  relation  of  psychology  to  ednca- 
tion,  and  to  give  th^  teacher  a  clearer  and  more  thorough  larowledge  of 
the  principles  which  nnderlie  tme  methods  of  Instruction.  The  art  of 
arts  of  the  teadier*s  calling  is  the  art  of  questioning.  The  chapters  on 
the  Method  of  Interrogation  will  unfold  the  relation  of  psychology  to  the 
educational  method  and  prove  exceedingly  helpful  to  the  teacher  who  is 
ambitiotts  to  acquire  skiU  in  the  art  of  questioning.  The  {dans  and 
work  recommended  in  the  chapter  on  kindergarten  work  and  self-in- 
stmctiooin  public  schools  have  stood  the  test  of  experience  and  will 
brighten  the  labor  of  teachers  and  pupils. 


Piirkk's  Psychology  for  Teachers 

With  Suggestions  on  Method. 

lamo.    Half  leather.    35a  pp.    Ck>di,|i.oo 

While  the  p^chdogy  of  this  book  is  of  an  elementary  character,  fitting  it 
admirably  for  use  in  high  schools  and  teachers'  institutes,  yet  all  the 
essentials  are  presented.  The  suggestions  on  method  keep  in  prominent 
view  the  application  of  the  principles  of  psychology  to  the  work  of  the 
school-room.  It  is  a  work  easy  of  mastery  by  young  teachers,  and 
experienced  teachers  will  find  it  interesting  and  profitable. 


BeckMth's  When  First  We  Go  to  School 

Fttlfy  iOastrated.    i2mo.    188  pp.    Cloth,  50  cents 


The  pnrpcae  of  this  unique  and  helpful  b6ok  is  to  assist  the  teacher  of 
the  first  primary  grade  in  initiating  the  boys  and  giils,  who  enter  school 
for  the  first  tiae^  gradually  into  the  routine  of  school  work,  and  to  this 
end  the  author.  Miss  M.  Helen  Beckwith,  brings  to  bear  aM  the  wealth 
of  her  ingenions  mind,  her  successful  experience,  and  her  wide  reading 
and  obserfitSom  Work  and  entertainment  for  the  first  half  hour, 
recreation  periods^  and  seat  work  are  planned,  subjects  broad  enongh  for 
a  month's  work  are  devised,  as  Home  Life  in  September,  Bfother  Nature 
in  October,  Preparation  for  Winter  in  November,  and  so  on,  till  Last 
Days  in  Jane.  The  appendix  adds  suggestions  for  ten  different  occupa- 
tioQSj  as  cutting,  foldiai^  weavfaig,  clay,  sticks,  etc. 


Kellogg*  s  Primary  ^I^^adingf    or   Methods  of 
Teaching  Reading  in  Ten  Cities 

Ftom  the  pens  of  ten  expert  teacher^  in  the  leading  educational  centres 
of  the  country. 

Royal  8vo.    116  pp.    Ooth,  |lx>o 

This  volume  enaUes  aoy  teacher  anywhere,  whQe  still  at  home  engaged 
in  her  regular  work,  to  visit  and  study  the  best  methods  of  teaching  read- 
ing used  in  the  great  cities  east  and  west,  where  unusual  success  has 
justified  the  course  pursued.  Principals  have  made  each  paper*  a  text  for 
discussion  at  teachers'  meeting^  of  the  teaching  of  youngest  diildren  to 
read.  Primary  teachers  will  assuredly  find  in  them  the  help,  the 
bctadth,  and  the  inspiration  which  the  series  was  designed  Xf}  ghre. 


Wood-AlUn^s  Man  Wonderful}  or  The  Marvels 
of'Ofsr  Bodily  Duelling 

Illustrated.    338  pp.    Cloth,  |i. 00 

Following  the  method  of  the  Great  Teacher,  the  author,  in  apt  metaphor 
and  pleasant  allegory,  unfolds  the  wonders  and  mysteries  of  man's 
marvelous  house,  and  unfolds  them  so  ingeniously  that  the  youthfiil 
reader  at  home  or  at  school,  by  cursory  pdrusal,  or  bf  stated  class  study, 
win  receive  and  assimilate  information  ol  the  highest  value  in  physiology 
and  hygiene,  information  which  will  help  him  to  learn  the  ix>wers  of  his 
body,  to  cultivate  its  organs,  and  to  reverence  its  Creator.  The  Man 
Wonderful  has  justified  its  being  by  its  remarkable  popularity  and  the 
new  editions  called  for  to  meet  the  increasing  demand. 

Alcoholic  drinks,  tobacco  and  other  narcotics,  and  their  effects,  are 
specially  treated,  and  so  enforced  as  not  to  be  forgotten,  while,  as  well, 
the  latest  facts  on  physiology  and  hygiene  are  faithfully  presented,  and , 
large  consideration  given  to  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  health. 
Aids  to  teachers  and  scholars  upon  each  chapter  and  a  complete  index 
are  appended. 

Beak-Logan's  Children  of  the  World 

TbeirMomM,  Tbeir  Schools,  Their  MmygroimiM 

Many  full-page  and  smfHer  original  illustrations.    254  pp.    Small  qto. 
Qoth,  #1.00 

Abundant  and  rich  in  illustrations  whidi  happi^  supplement  a  text  that 
relates  all  the  most  interesting  things  that  the  boys  and  girls  want  to . 
know  about  the  everyday  Hfe,  and  customs,  and  surroundings  of  tbeae 
all-over-the*world  diUdren.  Child  life  at  home,  at  school,  on  the  play- 
grounds is  told  and  pictured  in  detail  for  every  country  ol  Europe,  aad 
for  most  of  the  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  The  make-up  of 
the  book  is  fine  and  artistic,  and  expense  has  not  been  spared  in  giving 
the  Children  of  the  Worid  a  bepmtiful  setting. 

Schl»atka"s  Children  of  the  Cold 

Many  full-page  illustrations.    i2mo.    212  pp.    Ooth,  |i. 25 

A  really  handsome  volume,  iuH  of  intensely  interesting  information  ghren 
at  first  hand  by  Lieutenant  Schwatka,  who  writes  of  what  his  eyes  have 
seen  and  his  hands  have  handled.  He  has  an  easy,  dear^  and  happy 
way  of  telling  vivify  of  the  life  led  by  the  children  and  grown-up  people 
in  Eskimo  land.  The  boys  and  girls,  as  they  eageriy  con  his  pages,  learn 
how  they  live,  how  homes  are  built,  what  their  playthhigi,  how  they  make 
and  coast  on  sleds,  how  dogs  are  fe4  their  work,  hunting  and  fishinc 
how  clothes  are  made,  and  no  little  about  their  sports  and  trials  of  skiU. 
The  cover  it  replete  with  blue  and  rilver,  and  illustrations  tell  their  story 
in  a  charming  way. 

Cutler's  Primary  Manual  Training 

Methods  in  form  study,  clay,  paper  and  color  work«    By  Carbine  F. 

Cutlery  Special  Instructor  in  Manual  Trainhig  to  the  primary  teachers 

of  Boston.  Fully  ilhistrated.  Qoth,  75  cents. 
In  plain  language  the  author  presents  fraciUal  methods  of  teaching 
Manual  Training  in  primary  schools.  The  bo(4c  embodies  plan  of  devel- 
opment of  each  type-solid,  paper-folding,  study  of  color,  study  of  <fimen- 
sions,  work  in  cardboard,  and  suggestions  for  stick-laying,  and  many 
other  pertinent  topics. 
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SPRING    READING 


FIRST    YEAR 

Welsh's  Some  of  Oar  Friends 

Ulostrated.    ^159  pp.     Large  type. 

Stories  of  familiar  animals  in  and  about  the  home,  which 
instruct  while  they  charm  the  little  readers,  who  wonder  and 
want  to  know  all  about  these  curious  creatures. 

Boards,  30  cents;  Goth,  40  cents. 

Davis'  Nature  Stories  for  Youngest 
Readers 

Fully  illustrated.     35  full-page  illustrations — mainly  photo- 
graphic and  colored.     167  pp.    Large  type. 

Simple  reading,  easily  grasped  by  the  child  of  the  6rst  grade, 
about  animab  of  universal  interest.  The  aim  is  to  induce  the 
child  to  observe  for  himself  and  to  teach  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness towards  all  animals.  ^ 

Boards,  30  cents;  Qoth,  40  cents. 

Chase's  Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles 

Illustrated.     143  pp.    Large  type. 

Strikingly  original,  bright,  keeping  the  child  mind  on  the 
alert,  with  not  a  dull  nor  unnecessary  sentence.  Seed  lessons 
and  the  germination  story  of  springtime,  as  thus  imparted, 
become  a  pastime  for  the  chikhen,  as  well  as  a  permanent 
possession. 

Boards,  30  cents ;  Cloth,  40  cents. 


Animal  Land 


Welsh's  Out  Doors. 
Series*     1-2 

Many  full-page  and  colored  illustrations.    i8a  pp.    Large  t3rpe. 

Cows,  sheep,  dogs,  foxes,  birds,  frog^s,  and  insects,  talked 
about  in  an  easy  ^miliar  way,  always  Averting  and  informing 
the  little  ones.  Qear,  brief' description  trains  in  observation, 
and  a  kindly  feeling  towards  animals  arises  hqm  the  interest 
which  the  stories  weave  about  these  wonderful  creatures  of 
the  land,  the  water,  and  the  air. 

Boards,  30  cents;  Cloth,  40  cents. 

Kelly's   Introduction    to  Leaves  From 
Nature's  Story  Book.     /--? 

Illustrated.     176  pp.     Large  type. 

Very  simple  lessons  that  in  a  fascinating  way  introduce  the 
readers  of  the  lowest  grade  to  some  of  the  numberless  objects 
in  the  realm  of  nature  that  first  excite  the  attention  of  the 
child.  Thus  Mrs.  Kelly  nukes  of  the  garden,  the  wayside, 
and  the  fields,  an  enchanted  fairyland  for  the  child,  and 
insures  its  permanent  desire  for  further  study  of  Nature's 
Stonr  Book. 

Boards,  30  cents;  Qoth,  40  cents. 


SECOND   YEAR 

Chase's  Buds,  Stems  and  Roots 

Illustrated.    136  pp.    Large  type. 

Crisp,  cheery,  conversational  in  treatment,  charming  the  pupil 
with  the  under-ground  and  above-ground  beginnings,  gfowth, 
activities  and  mysteries  of  plant  life.  The  End  Buds,  the 
Side  Buds  and  Other  Buds  talk  so  wisely  and  well.  The 
Roots,  too,  have  their  say.  and  the  wee  Brownies  speak  in  no 
uncertain  voice  of  the  stems  on  which  they  love  to  perch. 
All  is  instinct  with  life,  the  printed  page  and  the  delightful 
illustrations. 

Boards,  30  cents;  Cloth,  4Q  cents. 


SECOND   YEAR— cootinoea 

Chase's  Some  of  Oar  Flower  Friends, 
2-3 

Abundantly  illustrated.    158  pp.    Large  type* 

Designed  to  follow  the  use  of  Buds,  Stems  and  Roots.  Miss 
Chase,  hand  in  hand  with  the  dear  children,  walks  and  talks 
among  the  common  flowers,  and  weeds,  while  her  charges 
glow  familiar  with  the  names  and  habits  of  plants,  and  are 
unconsciously  trained  \A  their  emotional,  imaginative  and 
religious  nature. 

Boards^  30  cents;  Qoth^  40  cents. 

Chase's  Friends  of  the  Fields.    2-3 

Illustrated.     i6o  pp. 

Excellent  supplejnentary  reading  for  2d  and  3d  years.  Be- 
ginning with  Mother  Nature's  Wonderful  Workshop  by  Miss 
Goodridge,  the  reader  is  kept  spellbound  with  story  after 
story  told  in  '  prose  and  verse  by  numberless  authors,  child 
favorites  aU,  about  birds,  treef,  plants,  squirrels,  butterflies  and 
no  end  of  the  friends  of  the  fields. 

Boards,  30  cents;  Ooth,  40  cents. 

Chase's  Stories  from  Birdland*     VoL  /♦ 

IDustiated.    Many  full-page  pictures.     160  pp.    Large  type. 

The  child  is  brought  into  sympathy  with  the  bird  life  part  of 
Nat^rcr  The  stories,  the  Hlustratioiis,  (bund  on  nearly  every 
page,  and  the  incidental  directions,  bring  the  pupil  into  whole- 
some contact  with  nature,  and  he  is  thereby  **  refreshed,  up- 
lifted and  developed."  He  leapn^  to  know  the  common  birds, 
he  feels  the  kindliest  interest  in  them  and  is  grateful  for  their 
songs,  their,  beauty  and  their  service. 

Boards^  30  cents;  Qoth,  40  cents. 
/ 

THIRD   YEAR 

Legends  of  the  Springtime.     3-4 

Full-page  half-tone  illustration  to  each  legend.     io6  pp. 

This  beautiful  volume  groups  delightfully  and  instructively 
together  those  oft-told  tales  from  Bnglishi  Norse,  Ainerican^ 
Indian  and  Greek  sourc^  and  artfully  leads  the  children  to 
interpret  their  symbolism.  Sue  legends  include  Sleeping 
Beauty,  Siegfried  and  Brunhilda,  Idnn  and  the  Apples,  Baldur, 
How  the  Sunmier  Came,  and  Proserpine. 

Boai'ds,  30  cents;  Qoth,  40  cents. 

Stories  from  Garden  and  Field 

IHustrated.     159  pp. 

With  mudi  of  the  charm  of  Andersen's  enchanting  strain,  the 
children  are  lovingly  guided  in  imaginary  widks  through 
Garden  and  Field  wRh  ears  strangely  opened  to  hear  what  the 
vines,  the  weeds,  the  flowering  and  other  plants,  the  trees, 
the  bees  that  hover  around,  the  birds  that  flit  above,  and  the 
wind  and  sunlight  that  cover  and  foster  all,  have  to  say  of 
themselves  in  their  captivating,  gossipy  way. 

Boards,  30  cents;  Qoth,  40  cents. 

Kelly's  Leaves  from  Nature's  Story- 
Book.     VoL  L    3-4 

Abundantly  illustrated.    216  pp. 

Crowded  with  curious,  highly  entertaining  and  useful  inform- 
ation about  Pussy  and  her  cousins  of  the  field  and  forest,  Dog 
Rover  and  his  relations.  Crustaceans,  burrowing  creatures,  the 
winged  mothers  of  the  air,  beavers  and  other  builders.  These 
life  histories  are  presented  by  story  and  illustration  in  an 
exceedingly  attractive  manner. 

Boards,  40  cents;  Qoth,  60  cents. 
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The  Elite 
Photo  Souve 


nir 


is  the  most  appropriate  gift  from  teacher  to  papil  yet  devised, 
since  It  contains  on  the  front  cover  photo  of  teacher  or  school 
bslklingt  as  may  be  desired  (the  photo  to  be  reprodaced  from 
one  sent  to  as) ,  and  on  the  inner  pages  the  name  and  location 
of  the  school,  date,  school  officers,  teaichers  and  the  names 
of  all  the  pupils. 

' »  They  are  made  specially  for  each  school  and  at  rates  no 
higher  than  is  often  paid  for  meaningless  '<  gift  cards.*' 

An  idea  of  the  popularity  of  our  souvenirs  ipay  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  snpplied  them,  in  various  forms,  to 
nearly  fifty  thousand  schools  and  for  probably  two  million 
papite. 

Nothing  short  of  a  very  extended  description  can  do  them 
jostice,  therefore  wc  prefer  to  send  circulars  and  free  samples 
to  all  who  may  be  interested. 

They  are  equally  appropriate  for  close  of  school,  or  holiday 
gifts  or  for  special  occasions. 

Our  leaders  this  year  are  the  Elite  Photo  and  the  Ideal 
styles  of  souvenirs.  They  are  similar  in  form,  di£fering  only  in 
material  nsed  for  covers  and  that  photograph  can  be  used  or  not, 
as  is  desired,  on  the  Ideals.  A  sample  of  each  will  be  cheerfully 
sent  on  request. 

Nothing  could  be  more  suitable  for  Gifts  to  your  pupils  at 
the  close  of  school  or  any  special  occasion,  and  as  they  cost  only 
a  few  cents  for  each  pupil,  they  are  easily  within  the  reach  of 
uy  teacher. 

Send  for  samples  at  once,  as  orders  should  be  placed  well  in 
advance. 


F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co., 

DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Are  You  Using  Them? 


THE  SPRAGUE 


CLASSIC  READERS 


TT1E  SPRj^UEOi^SSlCfpDQ^ 


BOOK, 

one: 


sm^  t^m^QSL 


HK01IOHU.niBUS«IK;GQ 


After  a  carefcl  examination  of 
*'The  Spragne  Classic  Readers" 
I  And 

1  They  are  based  on  true  child 
psychology. 

2  The  subject-matter  is  care- 
fully selected,  well  arranged,  and 
contains  the  sort  of  reading  that 
delights  children. 

3  The  books  are  the  most  care- 
fully graded  of  any  set  of  readers 
that  I  have  examined.  The  usual 
breach  that  occurs  between  the 
first  and  second  readers,  and  be- 
tween the  secopd  and  third  is  not 
found  in  this  series.  The  child 
can  pass  to  each  successive  book 
without  difficulty. 

4  The  author  has  not  left  the 
teacher  without  a  knowledpre  of  the  plan  and  purpose  which  the 
books  contain.  The  full  and  explicit  directions  found  in  the 
prefaces  to  each  of  the  tf rst  three  numbers,  and  the  references  to 
these  directions  in  the  body  of  the  books,  add  a  new  and  valOr 
able  feature  to  the  series. 

By  the  use  of  these  directions  every  teacher  will  be  able  to 
carry  out  the  design  of  the  author.  In  doing  so  she  will  lead  her 
pupils,  not  only  to  acquire  greater  fluency  in  reading,  but  also  to 
secure  mnch  more  information  and  to  attain  a  broader  develop- 
ment of  character  than  are  usually  secured  by  pupils  using  other 
readers  of  corresponding  grades. 

W.  F.  ROCHELEAU, 
Normal  Departments* Interstate  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago, 

111. ;  formerly  Professor  of  Ptdagogy^  and  Supt.  of  Training 

School^  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University, 


HOME    GEOGRAPHY 

BOOK  L 

By  P*of •  HAROLD  W.  FAIRBANKS,  BeAelcy,  CaL 


Used  in  Ten  Thousand  Schools 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  beautiful  illustrative  material 
in  the  book  and  with  the  author's  way  of  using  it.  What  seems 
to  me 'to  be  the  most  satisfactory  practical  test  of  the  value  of 
the  book  Is  the  fact  that  my  twelve-year-old  boy  has  read  the 
book  through  of  his  own  accord  and  with  the  deepest  interest. 

J.  C.  BRANNER, 
Professor  of  Geology,  Stanford  University,  CaL 

Beautifully  Illustrated.     Clothe  60  cents 
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■ 
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^WesteII 

H9Hir^   FJ  rth  Si.  &nd  Nicollet  Ave.,       A^Hb^ 

\ 

**Jf  wishes  were  horses 
beggars  might  ride/' 

That  is  very  true,  but  just  the  same  /  wish  that  YOU  as  you 
glance  carelessly  over  this  ad.  could  realize  what  a  treat  there  is  in 
btore  for  you  if  you  would  but  take  up  that  wonderful  book,  <*  The 
Americanization  of  the  ^Vorld,"  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead. 

I  could  not  begin  to  tell  you  anything  about  it  here  that  would 
adequately  convey  to  yo^  the  importance  and  scope  of  the  work. 
The  newspapers  have  reviewed  it  in  column  after  column,  no  doubt 
you  have  seen  the  reviews,  but  I  do  not  want  you  to  take  any 
reviewer's  say-so  that  this  is  a  book  that  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant contributions  of  the  year. 

There  are  so  many  books  published  nowadays  that  it  is  more 
than  a  lottery  if  you  buy,  as  to  whether  you  get  a  prize  or  a  blaok. 
I  don't  even  want  you  to  take  my  word  for  it  that  this  book  contains 
a  message  for  you,  that  you  will  get  more  real  value  out  of  it,  more 
knowledge,  more  excitement,  more  information  and  downright  up- 
lift than  from  any  other  half  dozen  books  that  you  can  pick  up  any- 
where. I  don*t  want  you  to  take  my  word  for  it,  because  as  I 
publish  the  book,  I  may  be  prejudiced,  but  I  will  tell  yon  what  I 
will  do,  /  will  send  the  doa^  on  approval  to  any  reader  of  PiUMARY 
Education. 

You  can  of  course  see  the  book  at  any  good  booksellers,  but 
they  may  not  be  convenient  for  many,  hence  this  ofifpr. 

Will  you  drop  me  a  line  TO-DAY,  please?  I  have  another 
interesting  offer  I  should  like  to  put  before  you  if  you  wiH  let  me 
hear  from  you. 

THE  AMERICANIZATION  OF  THE  WORLD 

By  W.  T.  STEAD 

480  pp.,  with  Index  and  Maps.    Cloth,  li.oo. 


Ready  this  Spring:  The  CECIL  J.  RHODES  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. ,  By  W.  t*  StMuL  Handsomely  lUustrated. 
Qoth,  I1.00.  

HORACE  MARKLBY.  80  Times  BIdg.,  New  York 
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Working  Manuals  for  Primary  Teachers 


McLellan  and  Deftteys  Applied  Psychology 

An  Introduction  to  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Education 

Illustrated.     352  pp.     Extra  cloth,  I1.25 

This  book  aims  to  show  explicitly  the  relation  of  psychology  to  educa- 
tion, and  to  give  the  teacher  a  clearer  and  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  principles  which  underlie  true  methods  of  instruction.  The  art  of 
arts  of  the  teacher's  calling  is  the  art  of  questioning.  The  chapters  on 
the  Method  of  Interrogation  will  unfold  the  relation  of  psychology  to  the 
educational  method  and  prove  exceedingly  helpful  to  the  teacher  who  is 
ambitious  to  acquire  skill  in  the  art  of  questioning.  The  plans  and 
work  recommended  in  the  chapter  on  kindergarten  work  and  self-in- 
struction in  public  schools  have  stood  the  test  of  experience  and  will 
brighten  the  labor  of  teachers  and  pupils. 


Patrick^ s  Psychology  for  Teachers 

With  Suggestions  on  Method. 

lamo.     Half  leather.     352  pp.    Cloth,  |i. 00 

While  the  pqrchology  of  this  l>ook  is  of  an  elementary  character,  fitting  it 
admirably  for  use  in  high  schools  and  teachers'  institutes,  yet  all  the 
essentials  are  presented.  The  suggestions  on  method  keep-in  prominent 
view  the  application  of  the  principles  of  p^chology  to  the  work  of  the 
icbool-room.  It  is  a  work  easy  of  mastery  by  young  teachers,  and 
experienced  teachers  will .  find  it  interesting  and  profitable. 


Beckti>ith's  When  First  We  Go  to  School 

FuUy  illustrated.    i2mo.     188  pp.    Cloth,  50  cents 

The  purpose  of  this  unique  and  helpful  book  is  to  assist  the  teacher  of 
the  first  primary  grade  in  initiating  the  boys  and  girls,  who  enter  school 
for  the  first  time,  gradually  into  the  routine  of  school  work,  and  to  this 
end  the  author.  Miss  M.  Helen  Beckwith,  brings  to  bear  all  the  wealth 
of  her  ingenious  mind,  her  successful  experience,  and  her  wide  reading 
and  observation.  Work  and  entertamment  for  the  first  half  hour, 
recreation  periods,  and  seat  work  are  planned,  subjects  broad  enough  for 
a  month's  work  are  devised,  as  Home  Life  in  September,  Mother  Nature 
in  October,  Preparation  for  Winter  in  November,  and  so  on,  till  Last 
Days  ia  June.  The  appendix  adds  suggestions  for  ten  different  occupa- 
tions, as  cutting,  folding,  weaving,  clay,  sticks,  etc. 


Kellogg^ s  Primary  fading;    or   Methoas  of 
Teaching  leading  in  Ten  Cities 

From  the  pent  of  ten  expert  teachers  in  the  leading  educational  centres 
of  the  country. 

Royal  8vo.     116  pp.    Goth,  I1.00 

this  voinme  enables  any  teacher  anywhere,  while  still  at  home  engaged 
b  her  regular  work,  to  visit  and  study  the  best  methods  of  teaching  read- 
ing used  in  the  great  cities  east  and  west,  where  unusual  success  has 
justified  the  course  pursued.  Principals  have  made  each  paper  a  text  for 
discussion  at  teachers'  meetings  of  the  teaching  of  youngest  children  to 
read.  Primary  teachers  will  assuredly  find  in  them  the  help,  the 
bieadtb,  and  the  inspiration  Avhich  the  series  was  designed  to  give. 


254  pp.     Small  qto. 


Wood' Allen  s  Man  Wonderful;  or  The  Marvels 
of  Oar  Bodily  Duelling 

Illustrated.    328  pp.    Goth,  ^i.oo 

Following  the  method  of  the  Great  Teacher,  the  author,  in  apt  metaphor 
and  pleasant  allegory,  unfolds  the  wonders  and  mysteries  '  of  man's 
marvelous  house,  and  unfolds  them  so  ingeniously  that  the  youthful 
reader  at  home  or  at  school,  by  cursory  perusal,  or  by  stated  class  study, 
will  receive  and  assimilate  information  of  the  highest  value  in  physiology 
and  hygiene,  informatitm  which  will  help  him  to  learn  the  powers  of  his 
bodyr  to  cultivate  its  organs,  and  to  reverence  its  Creator.  The  Man 
Wonderful  has  justified  its  being  by  its  remarkable  popularity  and  the 
new  editions  called  for  to  meet  the  increasing  demand. 

Alcoholic  drinks,  tobacco  and  oth^r  narcotics,  and  their  effects,  are 
'specially  treated,  and  so  enforced  as  not  to  be  forgotten,  while,  as  w^l, 
the  latest  facts  on  physiology  and  hygiene  are  faithfully  presented,  and 
large  consideration  given  to  the  care  and  preservatioiv  of  the  health. 
Aids  to  teachers  and^holars  upon  each  chapter  and  a  complete  index 
are  appended. 

Beale-Logans  Children  of  the  World 

Their  Homes,  Their  Schools,  Their  Playgrounds 

Many  full-page  and  smaller  original  illustrations. 
Qoth^lLOO  . 

Abundant  and  rich  in  illustrations  which  happily  supplement  a  text  that 
relates  all  the  most  interesting  things  that  the  boys  and  girls  want  to 
know  about  the  everyday  life,  and  customs,  and  surroundings  of  these 
all-over-the-world  children.  Child  life  at  home,  at  school,  on  the  play- 
grounds is  told  and  pictured  in  detail  for  every  country  of  Europe,  and 
for  most  of  the  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  •  The  make-up  of 
the  book  is  fine  and  artistic,  and  expense  has  not  been  spared  in  \giving 
the  Children  of  the  WoHd  a  beautiful  setting. 

Schl»atka"s  Children  of  the  Cold 

Many  full-page  illustrations.     i2mo.     212  pp.    Goth,  11*25 

A  really  handsome  volume,  full  of  intensely  interesting  information  given 
at  first  hand  by  Lieutenant  Schwatka,  who  writes  of  what  his  eyes  have 
seen  and  his  hands  have  handled.  He  has  an  easy,  clear,  and  haj^py 
way  of  telling  vividly  of  the  life  led  by  the  children  and  grown-up  people 
in  Eskimo  land.  The  boys  and  girls,  as  they  eagerly  con  his  pages,  learn 
how  they  live,  how  homes  are  built,  what  their  playthings,  how  they  make 
and  coast  on  sleds,  how  dogs  are  fed,  their  work,  hunting  and  fishing;* 
how  clothes  are  made,  and  no  little  about  their  sports  and  trials  of  skilL 
The  cover  is  replete  with  blue  and  silver,  and  illustrations  tell  their  story 
in  a  charming  way. 

Ostler's  Primary  Manual  Training 

Methods  in  form  study,  clay,  paper  and  color  work.     By  Caroline  F. 

Cutler,  Special  Instructor  in  Manual  Training  to  the  primaryteachers 

of  Boston.  Fully  illustrated.  Goth,  75  cents. 
In  plain  language  the  author  presents  practical  methods  of  teaching 
Manuid  Training  in  primary  schools.  The  book  embodies  plan  of  devel- 
opment of  each  type-solid,  paper-folding,  study  of  color,  study  of  dimen- 
sions, work  in  cardboard,  and  suggestions  for  stick -laying,  and  many 
other  pertinent  topics. 
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BEST   BOOKS 
FOR   NATURE    STUDY 

Abbott^s  A  Boy  on  a  Farm  .  .  .  .  $0.45 
Andrews's  Botany  AH  the  Year  Round  .     1.00 

Bartlett's  Animals  at  Home 45 

Bradish's  Stories  of  Country  Life  .40 

Burnet's  School  Zoology 75 

Cooper's  Animal  Life  .  .  .  .  1.25 
Dana's  Plants  and  Their  Children  .  .  .65 
Gray's  How  Plants  Behave 54 

How  Plants  Grow,  with  Popular  Flora,  .80 
Herrick's  Chapters  on  Plant  Life  .  .  .60 
iHolder's  Stories  of  Animal  Life  ...  .60 
Lea vitt's  Outlines  of  Botany    ....     1.00 

The  same.    With  Gray's  Field,  Forest 

and  Garden  Flora 1.80 

Loejkwood's  Animal  Memoirs 

Part  I,  Mammals,  $0.60  ;  Part  II,  Birds,       .60 

Needham's  Outdoor  Studies 40 

Pyle's  Stories  of  Humble  Friends  ...       .50 

Steele's  Popular  Zoology 1.20 

Stokes's  Ten  Common  Trees 40 
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PROnOTION  BLANK,  Based  on  a  Study  of  the  Pupils'  Individual  Records.  The  beet 
plan  ever  devised  to  give  teacher  and  superintendent  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  their  pupils •         .         .        Price,  per  100,  $5.00 

EDUCATIONAL  DISK  QAHE,  for  Number  Work   ....     Price,  each,  $0.25 

MEDIAL  SCRIPT  WORD  BUILDER     .  "        "         .14 

MEDIAL  SCRIPT  SENTENCE  BUILDER    .  «        "         .U 

These  are  made  in  the  new  script,  midway  between  the  vertical  and  the  old  slant. 

TABLE  BUILDER  No.   I,  for  Number  Work Price,  each,  fO.12 

TABLE  BUILDER  No.  2,    «        «  «      .        .  .        .         «        «         .12 

ROUND  TABLE  FOR  KINDERQARTNERS,  Diameter,  24  inches,        «        "       3.00 
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50  BROMFiELo  Street,  Boston  "  Wil!  it  pay  ?  "    A  practical  question  and  a  recogni- 

oFncES :  tion  of  the  law  that  a  price  must  be  paid  for  everything : 

•osTON  50  BROMPitu)  STRE.T     chk:aqo  224-228  w/^M  Av«Hii  ^^^  otily  in  fpaterial  recompense  but  in  the  giving  of 

time,  strength,  and  devotion,  m  the  yielding  up  of  prej- 

Miw  YORK  68  Fimi  AVENur        SAN  FRANCISCO  809  MARKET  STREBT  udjccs,  or,   pcrhaps,  the  surrender  of  dearest  hopes. 

ATLANTA  AutTELL  BuiLDiNo  Wc  ask  of  the  Salesman,  ''What  is  the  price?"  and 

at  once  consider  whether  we  can  afford   to    pay  it. 

Why  do  we  so  frequently  forget  /this  question  outside 

pubiitbadifostiiisr,  ••ptMnbertojoM^iactiiatv*  the  barter  in  material  things.     The  man  of  finance, 

Bubm^ipaoa:  $i.oo  per  yeu.    singto  eopta*  lo  MM  the  author,  artist,  musician,  scientist  pay  the  price  of 

a  life-time  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice    for  success. 

bimd  at  the  Pom  ofic«,BoMMi,M«s..«s«aMiOM«  Matter  Whether  the  price  paid  is  not  often  too  large  does  not 

' change  the  inevitableness  of  the  law.     What  must  I 

MRS.  EVA  D.  KBLLOGG  Eorro.  p^y  for  the  thing  in  life  I  most,  desire?  Is  my  ambi- 

'                                                             ~  tion  worth  the  price?  Am  I  willing  to  meet  the  de- 

^  mand  earth  will  make  for  what  earth  gives  ?  are  que?s- 

v^OntentS  tions  to  be  faced  squarely  and  dispassionately  in  the 

EDITORIAL:                                                                      rACB  undertaking  of  every  life  plan. 

'*  Earth  Gets  lu  Price  ior  What  Earth  Gives"      .     .    ^.     .     .     .  m  The  teachcr  —  Can  shc  escapc  this  inc^xorable  law  ? 

Least  of  all  high  plane  workers.     To  strive  only  for 

AGOGicAL:  ^j^^  succcss  of  reputation  and  large  salary  is  to  offer  a 

Phylcl  Tr«n»g  In  «HlO«  of  School.       .       .     Dr.W.T.Harfl.    .    .t.  j^^    ^^    ^-^^^    ^j^j^     ^„          ^j^^^    ^j^^    ^^^^^^    ^^^^    ^^ 

i«iivid..ii«tn«ioo«Bat.mSchoob      .     .     L»ci.  lUmuto.  .  »,  eotrespondingly  below   the   highest   standard.     That 

sciiooL-RobM;  tcacher  who   enters   upon   her  work  determined   to 

Teachiag  Arith«etk  in  Te«  Oti..  "  ^^^  ^^^gs  easy,".  and  gauge  her  endeavor  by  her 

(indsaaapoUa,iod.) Prodcnce  Lewia  .  114  Salary,  says,  practically,  "  I  am  not  willing  to  pay  the 

Blackboard  Drawing,  for  March oHve  M.  Long  .  115  prfce  for  the  high  rank  I  would  like  to  attain."     Will 

To  the  Land  of  Windmilb  with  the  Babies  Eleanor  M.  Jollie    .    irp       *■ .  ,         /?.  /        •    ^    4.  ti  ^t. 

AttenAmceandPnnctnaEty     .                                               Mnry  Connelly    .    .so  shc  remember  thlS    COnfeSSIOrt    tO    SClf    aS    the  ycarS  gO 

Teachers'  Round  Table wi  on  and  shc  gcts  Only  in  proportion  as  she  has  given  ? 

Which  Did  He cbooaet  .     •     •     •     •     •     •     LudeD.weiah  .  x«  Has  she  any  right  to  look  longingly  at  the  best  posi- 

Tkxoush  Highways  and  Across  Lots    VII     .       .      Agnes  Vinton  Luther    .    xaa  .                 j  ^l     t-    l            1      •           ^'    iJ^l                        ^        Ii. 

Careieu  Handling  of  School  Books      ....      J.  D.  Eggieston  .  1.4  tions  and  the  higher  salarics  which  havc  come  to  others 

SenttmenulisaB  hi  Primary  Rooou  .                                Gertrude  M.  Clarke    .    xs4  aS    the    rCSult   of     ability,    dcvOtion,    and    Self-forgetful- 

ADeric.  lor  Writing  Number. i^!^'7^  '  '^  HCss?     Has  shc  any  just  cause   for   the   bitter  com- 

March  (Song  and  Music) J  q^  w°  wumot   •  -^  plaint  that  it  is  all  "  luck  "  and  "  pull "  ?     A  mcss  of 

Technioa  Spelling  .     .     .     .     ....     .   chaa.  L  Clay  .  xa6  pottagc  may>ring  discontent.  but  it  should  be  bome 

Stones  of  the  Rhine  Coontry    VII Alice  B  Allen    •    ««7  '\,        ?         ^t               7                      .              ,          .            ,  ,            ,,          . 

Six  Early  Birds Julia  E.  Rogers  .  ia8  Silently.    No  tcacher  Can  give  a  fraction  of  herseM  and 

Csrdbosrd  and  stmw  Work Gertrude  A.  Horton  .  130  get  a  wholc  rcward.     *' Earth  gets  its  pricc."     Does  a 

K^U^^^Fio^     I        .       .       .       .        Mary  Roger. MUI«r    .    xj,  ^^^^   ^^^^^    ^^   ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Working  Of    this    laW  is  nOt 

LitueHoasekeepexs'Song A.  B.  A.  .  X33  SO  evident?     A  tcacher  of  Small  mental  calibre  with 

The  Value  of  Play Margaret  H^  ^en^    .    X33  little  pOWCr  tO  grasp,  without  imagination    or    original- 
ly Gray  ^^""^     .     '.     .     .     .     .     .    wLL'^Mar.^  ]  !^  ity,  and  woefully  lacking  the  teaching  gift,  finds  her- 

Mass  Drawing  ui Walter  J.  Kenyon  .  136  sclf  at  the  edge  of  failure.     The  Only  wise  thing  to  do 

S^^r*^  ;    •    «.^ .  •  •  '  xx-L    '  in*     'r*  '^I^  «°*"  •  'K  «  to  leavc  the  school-room,  for  the  children's  sake  as 

How  the  Little  Bennetts  Played  American  History    VI         Dorothy  Howe    .138  ,«          •                          t>           1                                    «  «. 

well  as  her  own.     But  she  stays  on,  adding  one  more 

TALKING  TOGETHER:  to  the  deplorably  large  number  of  misfits  in  the  ranks. 

March,  New  Round  Table,  etc The  Editor  .  X40  She  trfcs  hard  to  do  her  whole  duty,  never  sparing 

herself,  and  is  ready  to  pay  any  price  in  her  power  for 

ENTERTAINMENT:  SUCCCSS.    The  bcst  that  cau  be  predicted  for  her,  if  she 

Soap  and  Redutions Angelina  w.  Wray  .  143  cliugs  to  her  place,  is  the  alivc  burial  of   a  hopeless 

mediocrity.     But  is  not  her  willingness  and  striving 

8UPPLEMENTARY  READING:  ^j^,^  ^jj  j^^^  ^jgj^^  ^^  exception  to  the  law ?     Not  at  all. 

^Z^^^^'^.'Zd  vt'i  .»«,.  '..  •  f^f'^^^'  •  '^  The  price  is  too  small.    She  has  not  enough  in  her  pos- 

Lttde  Folks  of  Par  Away  Lands    VII  (HoUand)  .  Lissie  8.  Whittum    .    X50  •        .         1       •       1        ^      •       ,            1^       r«i       ?                      .1 

session  to  obtain  the  desired  result.    She  has  earned  the 

.     . 154  respect  of  her  co-workers  as  a  woman,  and  her  principal 
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gladly  admits  her  untiring  efforts.  These  she  has  paid 
for.  She  has  no  more  to  pay.  Why  become  embittered  ? 
If  she  has  ever  stood  before  a  work  of  art,  with  only  a 
part  of  its  price,  did  she  expect  to  purchase  it?  Would 
she  consider  the  salesman  unjust  when  the  customer 
with  the  lull  price  carried  it  away  ?  If  such  a  teacher 
could  only  see  herself  and  courageously  say,  **  I 
haven't  the  ability  to  teach;  I  haven't  the  education; 
I  haven't  the  teaching  gift;  I  haven't  the  personal 
charm  ;  I  am  not  doing  justice  to  these  children ;  and 
because  I  am, not  equipped  for  my  place,  I  will  leave 
the  school-room  and  take  up  other  work  I  can  do," 
she  would  reach  a  righteous  conclusion  ;  —  righteous, 
because  souls  are  concerned  in  teaching* 

If  we  could  but  estimate  ourselves  truly !  A  literary 
aspirant  who  has  occasionally  seen  herself  in  print, 
threw  down  a  book  by  Kate  .Douglass  Wiggin,  ex- 
claiming, **  Everything  she  writes  is  published  and 
raved  over,  just  because  she  is  Kate  Douglass  Wiggin  ! 
Others  who  haven't  their  *  name  up '  are  not  recog- 
nized." Couldn't  she  understand  that  when  she  gave 
to  the  world  the  genius  of  this  gifted  woman  the 
recognition  would  come?  Earth  has  its  price  in  liter- 
ature as  in  everything  else. 


Physical  Training  in  and  out 
of  School 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(The  following  analjrsis  of  the  purpose  and  effect  of  physical  training 
in  the  public  schools  by  Doctor  Harris  appeared  in  School  a$ui  Hymo 
Education,  and  is  used  in  these  columns  by  permission  of  that  magli- 
zine.  —  The  Editor.) 

THE  object  of  physical  training  is  to  put  the  will  into 
the  muscle.  It  is  to  give  one  such  control  over  all 
his  muscles  that  each  act  performed  by  the  body  is 
performed  by  the  use  of  all  the  muscles  which  nature  . 
has  provided  for  the  purpose.  The  farmer  or  the  black- 
smith develops  a  few  muscles  aijid  neglects  others.  The 
gymnasium  is  supposed  to  cultivate  many  muscles  which  re- 
main rudimentary  in  the  ordinary  man ;  and  here,  I  think, 
is  an  item  of  compensation  which  makes  up  for  a  great  many 
of  the  deleterious  results  coming  to  the  imprudent  gymnast 
who  is  careless  about  the  hygienic  precautions  in  relation  to 
eating  and  sleeping.  The  gymnast — and  I  mean  by  the 
gymnast  one  who  has  taken  sufficiently  violent  exercise  to 
develop  to  a  considerable  degree  the  muscles  of  the  chest, 
back,  arms  and  the  other  limbs — the  gymnast,  I  say,  has  ac- 
quired the  power  of  putting  his  will  into  his  muscles  by  a 
slight  effort.  The  gymnast  performs  all  slight  bodily  actions, 
such  AS  rising  from  a  chair,  sitting  down,  walking,  climbing 
stairs,  swinging  his  arms,  turning  his  head,  everything,  in 
short,  that  he  does  with  his  body,  by  using  many  more 
muscles  than  the  untrained  man  uses.  Hence  it  happens 
that  one  who  has  taken  gymnastic  exercise  retains  till  old 
age  the  power  of  getting  a  maximum  of  exercise  out  of  a 
minimum  of  bodily  movement.  Walking  a  few  rods  and 
funning  up  and  down  stairs  two  or  three  times  a  day  gives 
him  as  much  exercise  as  the  average  farmer  gets  from  two 
hours  of  farm  work.  ^ 

It  is  most  important  to  note  that  this  gymnastic  and 
calisthenic  training,  so  called,  are  violent  demands  upon  the 
will  power  and  a  rapid  drain  of  the  nervous  energy.  Hence 
physical  exercise  directly  after  a  hard  lesson  is  not  a  proper 
sequence.  The  will  power  which  has  been  drained  by  the 
mental  work  is  reduced  to  complete  exhaustion  by  the  vio- 
lent ph3rsical  exercise. 

«  Every  pound  of  energy  expended  on  work,  either  of 
mind  or  of  body,"  says  Doctor  Sargent,  «*must  be  made 
good  by  food,  rest,  or  sleep.''  Severe  mental  work  cannot 
be  compensated  by  severe  physical  work.  It  is  the  will 
which  requiTM  rest,  and  the  will  it  retted  not  by  a  new  ten- 


sion of  its  exercise,  but  by  k  state  oi  collapse,  such  as  comes 
when  caprice  and  arbitrariness  and  the  yielding  to  one's 
humor  succeeds  the  tension  of  work.  Plato's  description  of 
the  Greek  athletes,  stupid  and  lazy  fellows,  who  did  nothing 
but  eat  and  sleep,  describes  the  condition  of  rest  after  severe 
physical  exercise  and  still  more  the  true  condition  of  rest 
of  the  intellectual  athlete  after  severe  mental  exercise.  It 
may  be  said  of  these  Greek  athletes,  that  they  understood 
exactly  what  it  is  necessary  to  do  after  severe  physical  exer- 
cise, namely,  to  eat  and  sleep. 

Somewhat  in  contrast  to  this  new  view,  as  stoted  by  Doc- 
tor Sargent,  is  the  old  view  which  has  made  the  discovery  of 
many  of  the  good  things  connected  with  physical  training 
without  realizing  clearly  the  conditions  necessary  for  their 
realization.  As  the  best  example  of  this  I  quote  an  enumera- 
tion of  them  from  Dr.  Ray  Lankaster,  to  show  how  simple 
the  whole  matter  looks  when  the  precautions  are  omitted. 
Nearly  all  things  seem  simple  when  taken  out  of  their  rela- 
tion to  their  environment.     He  says  : 

''The  employment  of  the  muscles  in  exercise  not  only 
benefits  their  especial  structure,  but  acts  on  the  whole 
system.  When  the  muscles  are  put  in  action,  the  capillary 
blood  vessels  with  which  they  are  supplied  become  more 
rapidly  charged  with  blood,  and  active  changes  take  place, 
not  only  in  the  muscles,  but  in  all  the  surrounding  tissues. 
The  heart  is  required  to  supply  more  blood,  aixl,  accord- 
ingly beats  more  rapidly  in  order  to  meet  the  demand.  A 
larger  quantity  of  blood  is  sent  through  the  lungs,  and  larger 
supplies  of  oxygen  are  taken  in  and  carried  to  the  various 
tissues.  The  oxygen,  by  combining  with  the  carbon  of  the 
blood  and  the  tissues,  engenders  a  larger  quantity  of  heat, 
which  produces  an  action  on  the  skin,  in  order  that  the 
superfluous  warmth  may  be  disposed  of.  The  skin  is  thus  . 
exercised,  as  it  were,  and  the  sudoriparous  and  sebaceous 
glands  are  set  at  work.  The  lungs  and  skin  are  brought 
into  operation,  and  the  lungs  throw  off  large  quantities  of 
water,  containing  in  solution  matters  which,  if  retained, 
would  produce  disease  in  the  body.  Wherever  the  blood  is 
sent,  changes  of  a  healthful  character  occur.  The  brain  and 
the  rest  of  the  nervous  system  are  invigorated,  the  stomach 
has  its  power  of  digestion  improved,  and  the  liver,  pancreas, 
and  other  organs  perform  their  functions  with  more  vigor. 
By  want  of  exercise,  the  constituents  of  the  food  which  pass 
into  the  blood  are  not  oxidized,  and  products  which  pro- 
duce disease  are  engendered.  The  introduction  of  fresh 
supplies  of  oxygen  induced  by  exercise  oxidizes  these  prod- 
ucts and  renders  them  harmless.  All  other  things  being  the 
same,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  those  who  take  the 
most  exercise  in  the  open  air  will  live  longest." 

But  the  student  who  reads  of  these  direct  effects  without, 
at  the  same  time,  carefully  learning  the  indirect  effects  of 
physical  training  on  digestion  and  sleep  and  mental  work  or 
worry,  will  sflmost  inevitably  neutralize  all  the  good  that 
comes  from  physical  exercise. 

The  Old-faahioned  Recess 
The  teacher  who,  full  of  faith  in  calisthenic  exercise, 
thinks  to  do  away  with  the  old-fashioned  recess  and  to  gain 
a  positive  benefit  by  physical  training,  may  fall  into  some 
errors.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  conditions  of  the 
problem.  Within  the  school  the  pupil  is  supposed  to  be 
under  a  severe  strain  of  discipline  and  attention  to  study. 
Regularity,  punctuality,  silence,  conformity  to  rules  as  to 
sitting  or  standing,  strict  self-control  oil  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  and  a  forced  attention  to  his  lesson  or  to  the  recita- 
tion of  his  fellow- pupils,  or  to  the  explanations  of  his  teacher 
— all  this  produces  a  great  tension  of  physical  and  mental 
powers.  If  it  were  continued  too  long,  dongestion  would  be 
produced,  affecting  the  heart  or  brain  or  digestive  functions 
or  some  local  nerve  center.  Past  experience,  noting  this 
fact,  has  endeavored  to  avoid  the  danger  by  establishing 
recess.  The  pupils  are  all  dismissed  from  the  school  buiki- 
ing  and  removed  from  the  school  restraints  for  an  interval  of 
a  few  minutes.  The  pupil  leaves  the  close  air  of  the  school- 
room and  rushes  out  into  the  pure  air,  suddenly  relieved 
from  the  cramp  of  muscles  in  sitting  in  a  particular  position 
on  a  hard  seat,  and  relieved,  likewise,  from  the  cramp  of 
aervotti  entrgy  that  has  bten  diverted  from  natural  fimctfons 
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of  digestion,  circulation,  and  secretion,  and  concentrated  on 
the  conscious  processes  of  attention  and  obedience  to  the 
external  commands  of  the  teacher  or  to  his  own  self-imposed 
industry. 

The  chief  use  of  the  recess  is  its  complete  suspension  of 
the  strain  on  the  will-power,  and  the  surrender  to  caprice 
for  a  brief  interval.  Any  form  of  calisthenics  or  gymnastic 
exercise  is,  therefore,  a  diversion  of  the  recess  from  its 
normal  function.  It  is  the  substitution  of  one  kind  of  ten- 
sion of  the  will  for  another.  The  tension  of  the  will  requisite 
to  perform  properly  the  requirements  of  schoo)  discipline 
and  instruction  is  such  as  to  withdraw  the  nervous  energy 
from  those  great  centers  Of  secretion  and  and  circulation — 
stomach,  heart,  kidneys,  Tiver,  lungs.  Congestion,  as  before 
said,  is  easily  initiated,  and  if  continued,  will  produce 
functional  derangements  connected  with  the  organs  of 
digestion  and  circulation.  The  seeds  of  indigestion,  renal 
wodcness,  Hver  complaint,  constipation,  even  of  fearful 
scourges  like  Bnght's  disease,  may  be  sown  in  tl^e  system  in 
early  years  by  injudicious  confinement  in  the  school-room. 

The  great  physical  need  of  the  pupil  is  relaxation ;  the 
pupil  needs  to  stretch  his  cramped  muscles  and  send  the 
blood  in  torrents  through  his  limbs,  which  become  torpid 
with  unuse.  The  pupil  is  in  want  of  fresh  air  and  of  the 
deep  inflation  of  the  lungs  that  exercise  in  the  open  air 
gives.  He  ought  to  use  his  voice,  too.  It  is  proposed  to 
substitute  calisthenics  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  all  these 
wants ;  throw  open  the  windows  and  let  in  fresh  air ;  have  a 
system  of  well-devised  movements  which  will  give  the  needed 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

CalisthcDic  exercise  serves  a  good  place  in  the  school- 
room, but  its  most  important  function  is  not  a  physiological 
one.  It  is  true  that  the  blood  is  caused  to  circulate  more 
vigorously  through  the  limbs  and  those  parts  of  the  body 
that  have  become  partly  torpid  with  sitting  or  standing  still. 
But  the  chief  demand  upon  the  pupil  in  calisthenics  is  a  re- 
quirement of  him  to  strain  his  attention  and  exercise  his  will. 
It  is  a  will- training  to  a  greater  extent  than  a  physiological 
training.  The  great  distinction  between  ,work  and  play  is 
this  one :  In  play,  the  mind  is  spontaneous,  governed  en- 
tirely by  its  own  inclination;  in  work,  the  will-power  is 
exercised  to  conform  its  individuality  to  some  externally  pre- 
scribed course  of  action.  Calisthenic  exercise  is  severe 
work,  and  not  by  any  means  a  relaxation.  But  the  child 
needs  relaxation,  and  not  merely  a  change  of  work,  although 
the  change  is  of  some  benefit.  Exercise  of  the  limbs,  in 
accordance  with  a  prescribed  formula,  is  not  the  thing  that 
nature  requires. 

The  child  has  been  exercising  his  will  in  the  four  direc- 
tions of  self-control:  To  be  regular,  punctual,  silent,  and 
industrious,  now  giving  his  attention  to  the  mastery  of  some 
subject  by  himself,  and  anon,  following  with  alertness  and 
critical  acumen  the  recitation  of  some  fellow-pupil,  or  some 
explanation  or  direction  by  the  teacher.  Calisthenics  does 
not  afford  relief  to  the  will-power.  We  have  seen  that  all 
exercise  of  the  will  in  the  act  of  fixed  and  unremitting 
attention  has  a  powerful  influence  over  the  digestive,  circula- 
tory, and  secretory  functions  of  the  body.  Tliis  influence,  if 
not  intermitted,  will  cause  derangements  of  these  functions. 
A  run  in  the  open  air,  a  saunter  at  will,  or  a  vigorous  game 
with  one's'  fellows,  free  from  restraint  of  authority  —  any 
exercise,  in  short,  of  the  spontaneous  choice  of  the  pupil, 
will  give  this  desirable  relief  to  the  heart,  the  stomach,  the 
glands,  and  the  ganglia. 

Our  medical  advisers  who  supervise  gymnastic  exercises 
are  in  process  of  correcting  the  evils  and  extending  the 
benefits  of  physical  education.  Their  best  service  is  to  be 
along  the  line  of  enlightening  the  student  who  is  on  the 
verge  or  beyond  the  verge  of  nervous  prostration  how  to 
build  anew  his  nerves.  For  they  will  teach  him  the  func- 
tions of  sleep  and  amusement;  of  rest  before  and  after 
meals ;  of  the  danger  of  following  a  mental  strain  of  the  will 
by  another  strain  of  the  will  directed  to  the  muscles ;  of  the 
danger  of  exercise  late  at  night ;  of  the  danger  of  tobacco 
and  alcoholic  liquors.  We  shall  have  science  instead  of 
quackery. 

I  mtist  not  be  understood  as  wishing  by  an  enumeration 


of  evils  to  abate,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  proper  enthusi- 
asm for  physical  exercise  as  a  good  thing.  The  direct 
eflEects  are  good.  Certain  of  the  indirect  effects  are  bad. 
This  does  not  discredit  the  good,  but  it  cautions  us  to  dis- 
cover the  limits,  the  boundaries,  within  which  exercise  is 
safe.  It  causes  us  to  realize  the  importance  of  measure  in 
all  that  relates  to  life  or  to  the  vital  forces.  Measure  or 
temperance,  in  the  sense  of  reasonable  self-restraint,  was  the 
chief  idea  that  the  Greeks  discovered  as  the  guide  for  their 
education ;  and  the  Greek  education  was  the  only  education 
which  has  ever  existed  that  made  physical  culture  an  end 
instead  of  a  means. 

Individual  Instruction  in  Schools  of 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Lucie  Hamilton,  Batavia 

(This  article  was  written  by  my  request  I  have  become  greatly  in* 
terested  in  the  system  of  indtvidoal  instruction  as  carried  on  in  Batavia 
schools.  I  desired  that  every  reader  of  Primary  Education  should 
know  of  it  in  its  school-room  practice.  I  asked  Miss  Hamilton,  who  has 
been  engaged  in  the  work  from  the  beginning,  to  write  of  it  from  the 
teacher's  standpoint  for  other  teachers.  She  kindly  consented  and  has 
given  us  a  most  interesting  explanation  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  this 
ideal  method  of  reaching  the  individual  chil^.  We  must  all  wish  we 
lived  in  Batavia  and  under  the  administration  of  Superintendent  Kennedy. 
— ^The  Editor.) 

IN  all  new  developments,  whether  in  communityi  state,  or 
nation,  God  brings  into  view  fit  men. 
While  our  colleges  and  universities  are  manned  by 
those  splendidly  endowed  for  their  work,  our  intermedi- 
ate schools  can  boast  of  instructors  who  are  inspired  in  their 
work,  and  therefore  capably  inspire  others  to  the  highest  and 
best  endeavor.  This  is  emphatically  true  of  Superintendent 
Kennedy  of  the  Batavia  schools,  who  for  years  has  aimed  at 
and  accomplished  what  his  excellent  sen^  and  judgment 
approved,  and  through  the  keynote — ''Individual  Instruction 
is  the  New  Ideal " — which  he  has  sounded,  we  have  learned  ' 
that  the  most  successful  teaching  is  not  done  in  c/asses^nt 
with  individuals,  , 

As  a  teacher  of  some  experience  in  the  grades  of  our 
schools,  under  the  old  nerve-racking,  energy-killing  method,^ 
and  being  the  first  teacher  to  lake  up  the  work  under  the 
new  system,  I  speak  in  the  interests  of  over-worked  teachers 
and  hundreds  of  children  who  are  not  receiving  adequate 
training. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  set  forth  the  principles 
of  an  educational  reform,  the  introduction  of  which  will 
rank  historically  as  one  of  the  greatest  reforms  of  the  age. 
The  system  was  devised  and  applied  from  necessity,  and  has 
as  its  foundation,  /ac/s.  Our  success  in  the  work  proves 
that  we  have  solved  the  problem  of  removing  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  practical  working  of  the  graded  school. 

Under  the  old  system  we  mechanized  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion and  training,  made  all  pupils  of  a  class  do  the  same 
work,  in  the  same  way  and  frequently  at  the  same  time. 
This  was  the  tendency  of  teachers  who  were  young  and  in- 
experienced, and  sometimes  the  tendency  of  teachers  nof 
young  and  inexperienced.  Under  the  old  system  we  scat- 
tered abundant  seed  but  reaped  a  meagre  harvest.  We  were 
careful  of  the  typ^,  but  careless  of  the  singltf  life.  No  two 
pupils  are  alike.  It  is  in  individual  work  that  the  knowledge 
about  each  pupil  can  be  utilized.  The  teaching  can  be 
adapted  to  special  needs :  patience  with  one,  firmness  with 
another,  trained  attention  here,  cultivation  of  memory  there, 
stimulation  of  confidence  with  some  and  a  proper  guidance 
to  all.  We  think  less  of  our  schools  and  more  about  the 
boy  or  girl^  knowing  that  the  mass  will  take  care  of  itself  if 
the  individual  is  properly  cared  for.  We  all  know  that  in 
many  of  our  schools  to-day,  the  individual  is  lost  in  the 
mass. 

The  relief  in  our  system  is  to  be  found  in  organized  indi- 
vidual instruction  as  a  supplement  and  corrective  to  class 
instruction.  Under  this  plan  we  assume  that  every  normal 
child  can  be  brought  forward,  even  above  the  average,  and 
educated.  Worry,  discouragement,  and  pressure  of  pupils  t 
and  teachers  can  be  removed.    We  9f§j|^dF t^T^Effv^f^ji^JLC 
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nition  of  the  importance  of  personality  through  this  work. 
The  child  becomes  of  interest  and  has  a  new  value.  We  no 
longer  find  the  dull  pupil,  the  stupid,  the  laggard,  for  when 
found,  he  was  reached,  and  in  many  cases  we  see  him  the 
leader  of  his  class,  llie  plan  of  instruction  i^  applied  under 
two  forms  or  conditions.  In  our  crowded  rooms  two 
teachers  are  employed,  one  of  those  teachers  conducts  reci- 
tations, the  other  gives  individual  instruction  exclusively. 
The  individual  instructor  has  nothing  to* do  with  the  prepara^ 
tion  or  recitation  of  lessons.  She  belongs  to  the  rooms,  is  a 
part  of  it,  and  the  children  are  hers.  She  is  anchored  to  a  given 
room  and  both  kinds  of  work  are  going  on  throughout  the 
day  with  no  confusion  in  the  room.  We  have  to-day  eighty 
pupils  in  the  room,  with  two  grades,  second  and  third.  The 
class  instructor  takes  one  grade  for  class  work  while  the 
other  grade  are  having  study,  and  the  individual  instructor 
is  always  to  be  found  at  her  table  with  &ne  pupil  who  is  re- 
ceiving her  most  careful  attention. 

The  two  teachers  are  coordinate,  conferring  in  regard  to 
conditions  and  needs  of  individuals.  In  rooms  in  which 
there  are  not  more  pupils  than  one  teacher  can  instruct,  the 
teacher  gives  both  forms  of  instruction,  devoting  one  half  of 
the  time  to  each,  the  periods  of  individual  and  class  work 
alternating.  The  special  work  of  the  individual  instructor  is 
to  find  the  weak  spots  and  make -them  the  strong  spots. 
Slow-timed,  so-called  dull  pupils  show  aptitude  when  dis- 
couragement is  removed,  and  they  glory  in  their  independ- 
ence in  thought  and  work.  The  individual  teacher  comes 
to  realize  that  the  largest  part  of  her  work  is  to  build^  not 
rep f ess.  Under  her  charge  are  to  be  found  all  pupils  who 
for  any  reason  are  unable  to  reach  the  average  scholarship, 
or  who,  because  of  neglect,  are  not  credited  with  quantities 
requisite  for  a  successful  student. 

The  question  sometimes  arises,  "  How  does  this  system 
affect  written  examinations  and  written  work?"  By  way  of 
answer  let  me  say  that  those  piles  of  poorly  constructed, 
badly  spelled  papers  that  make  the  lives  of  the  teachers  a 
burden  and  eat  up  all  their  time  out  of  school  hours  when 
they  are  supposed  to  be  having  a  good  time,  are  no  longer 
to  be  found  in  our  schools.  Perhaps  an  objection  among 
School  Boards  will  be,  "  We  can  not  afford  it."  We  did  not 
have  to  wish  for  other  overflowing  rooms  that  we  might  ex- 
tend the  system,  for  nine  t\mes  rooms  have  overflowed  on 
us,  and  nine  times  they  have  been  relieved.  By  not  divid- 
ing that  first  room  we  saved  two  hundred  doUars  or  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  heating,  janitoring,  and  rent  of  rooms, 
besides  getting  all  the  benefits  of  an  improved  system. 

The  testimony  of  every  teacher  is  given  in  favor  of  the 
present  system  and  a  return  to  the  former  plan  would  be 
met  with  a  protest  from  us  all. 

Satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  this 
method  in  schools  in  other  places  and  we  are  daily  receiving 
commendations  and  endorsements  from  those  who  are  fore- 
most in  educational  work,  and  the  future  fruits  of  this  work 
will  reflect  credit  on  the  Batavia  schools  as  the  source  of  a 
far-reaching  reform. 

(I  have  made  the  following  excerpt  from  the  report  of 
Superintendent  Whitney  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Board 
of  Education  in  that  city  after  his  visit  to  Batavia  schools 
and  personal  investigation  of  the  system. — ^The  Editor.) 

**  The  plan  of  instruction  assumes  two  forma,  or  rather  is  applied  under 
two  different  conditions.  In  over-crowded  rooms  an  additional  teacher 
is  employed  to  do  silent  work  —  individual  instruction  —  devoting  her 
entire  time  to  this  form  of  work;  while  the  teacher  in  charj^  devotes  her 
entire  time  to  class  instruction.  We  found  not  the  slightest  confusion  or 
interruption  of  the  two  teachers  in  the  same  room.  This  plan  is  ideal 
and  unquestionably  produces,  on  the  whole,  a  slightly  higher  degree  <  f 
efficiency.  It  saves  the  division  of  pupils  and  providing  an  additional 
room;  and  a  large  number  of  pupils  can  be  easily  and  satisfactorily 
handled.     There  are  six  rooms  thus  supplied. 

This  plan  does  in  no  way  increase  the  teaching  force  or  expense.  It 
works  admirably  and  gives  excellent  satisfaction.  It  secures  vastly  su- 
perior results  in  every  phase  and  condition  of  school  work  to  the  old  plan 
of  exclusive  class  instruction. 

Not  the  slightest  embarrassment  or  friction  attends  this  plan.  Ample 
time  is  found  for  accomplishing  all  the  work.  Pupils,  by  means  of  indi- 
vidual instruction,  rapidly  acquire  greater  ability  in  class  instruction. 
The  teacher,  also,  by  the  method  pursued,  acquires  greater  power  in  class 
instruction  and  accomplishes  more  in  the  lessened  number  of  recitation 
periodi  than  conld  be  obtained  under  the  plan  of  exclusive  clasa  intimction. 


The  spedal  business  of  the  individual  teacher  is  to  find  the  weak  spon 
in  each  individual  pupU  and  make  them  the  strong  spot^.  It  is  marveloos 
what  aptitude  a  slow,  or  so-called  dull  pupil,  manifests  when  discourage- 
ment b  removed  and  when  once  aroused  to  the  consciousness  of  bis  or 
her  ability ;  and  such  pupils  almost  invariably  assume  a  position  1 
the  strongest  and  most  reliable  pupila  in  the  cIub.'' 


LMPSE 


^i^ 


•^  Bravo!  BlufTMarch"         '      . 

The  pussy  willow  and  the  hazel  know, 
The  blnebird  and  the  robin,  what  rings  true; 

I  trnst  to  snch  and  let  the  wfalners  go. 
Bravo  1  Blaif  March;  I  swing  my  bat  to  yon! 

— John  Vance  Chentji 


March 

Beneath  the  sheltering  walls  the  thin  snow  clings 

The  inky  pools  stirrender  tardily 

At  noon,  to  patient  herds,  a  frosty  drink 

From  jagged  rims  of  ice ;  a  subtle  red 

Of  life  i^  kindling  every  twig  a^d^talk 

Of  lovely  mcHdow  growths ;  the  willows  wrap 

Their  stems  in  fnrry  white;  the  pines  grow  gray 

A  UtUe  in  the  biting  wind  :  mid-day 

Brings  tinv  borrowed  creainres,  peeping  oat 

Alert  for  sun. 

Ah  I  March !  we  know  then  art 

Kind-hearted,  spite  of  ngly  looks  and  threats, 

And,  out  of  sight,  art  nursing  April's  violets." 

—Helen  Hunt  Jofikum 


Teaching  Arithmetic  in  Ten 
Cities     VII 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Pritdbncx  Lewis,  Indianapolis 

THE  object  of  this  article  is  to  show  how  arithmetic  is 
now  being  taught  in  our  schools,  though  perhaps 
we  are  at  present  using  the  best  method  of  any 
which  we  know,  we  are  still  looking  about  for  helps, 
with  the  hope  of  bettering  our  teaching.  However,  as  all 
thoughtful  teachers  know,  there  are  many  good  methods, 
but  skill  counts  for  as  much  as  method.  The  relation  of 
sunshine  and  harvest  is  not  more  essential  than  the  relation 
between  skill  and  success. 

First  Grade 

Our  first  year  children  come  to  school  but  half  of  each 
day,  and  in  the  "  Beginning,  First  year  "  only  learn  to  count 
incidentally ;  no  arithmetic  lessons  are  given,  but  some 
number  is  taught  with  industrial  work.  In  the  < 'Advanced 
First  year,"  arithmetic  plays  a  small  part.  From  a  copy  upon 
the  board,  pupils  lay  the  numbers  in  order  upon  the  desks, 
using  pegs,  buttons,  tablets,  and  similar  objects.  Beginning 
with  one,  they  lay  the  groups  in  order,  one,  two,  three,  four, 
etc.,  through  ten.  The  pupils  spell  the  names  of  the  groups 
with  the  letter  cards,  as  in  a  similar  lesson  in  reading,  in 
which  a  colored  tablet  is  placed  upon  the  desk  and  the  name 
of  the  color  printed  opposite.  This  is  followed  with  the  use 
of  printed  figures  instead  of  letter  cards.  The  pupils  are 
Uught  to  write  figtires  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  iveeks  of 
the  term.    This  is  done  carefully  and  slowly,  and  perhaps  it 

the  writing  time  only.  C^CsCsCf .  t 
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Much  of  the  work  of  this  year  is  dbjeetive. 
,  Comparison' is  one  of  the  first  things  taught.  We  are' 
indebted  to  Mr.  Speer  for  this  idea.  Children  are  asked  to 
name  objects  larger  than  other  objects ;  objects  smaller  than 
other  objects;  objects  equal  to  other  objects.  Compare 
both  ways,  as :  this  chair  is  larger  than  that  chair;  that  chair 
is  smaller  than  this  chair.  The  meaning^  of  ^  is  taught  by 
cutting  an  apple^  a  sheet  of  paper,  etc.  The  children  fre- 
quently stand  about  a  long  kindergarten  table.  Upon  this 
table  are  placed  many  one-inch  cubes  and  also  solids  con- 
taining respectively  a,  3,  4/5,  6,  S,  lo,  la  cubic  inches. 
The  teacher  may  hold  up  any  one  of  these  and  ask  a  child 
to  find  a  block  equal  to  half  of  this  one.  The  teacher  asks, 
"That  block  is  equal  to  what  part  of '  this  one ?  This  one 
is  equal  to  how  many  times  that  one?"  This  work  con- 
tinues until  children  can  compate  i  and  2,  a  and  4, 3  and  6, 
4  and  8,  5  and  10^  6  and  is,  not  calling  them  by  any 
numbers,  but  simply  habdling  blocks.  This  may  be  followed 
by  the  use  of  tablets  containing  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  10,  12 
square  inches  respectively.  The  children  will  find  cards 
equal  to  half  of  other  cards ;  cards  equal  to  two  times  other 
cards.  The  same  kind  of  lesson  may  continue  with  the  use 
of  lines  drawn  upon  the  board  by  the Jeacher.  One-third» 
^,  ^  are  taught  in  the  same  way,  before  phildren  learn  the 
number  of  cubic  inches  in  any  block,  the  num))er  of  square 
inches  in  any  card,  or  the  number  of  inches  in  any  line. 

Following  this,  the  children  are  taught  to  recognize  a 
cubic  inch  and  to  call  it  by  its  name ;  then,  by  building,  to 
find  the  number  o^  cubic  inches  in  each  block  ])reviously 
used,  and  after  that,  each  block  is  called  by  its  name,  a§ : 
'*a  two,*' "a  thiee,"  "a  four,"  according  to  the  number 
of  cubic  inches  in  it.  The  child  then,  taking  two  blocks  in 
his  hands,  compares,  as  :  five  is  one-half  of  ten ;  ten  is  two 
times  five,  etc. 

Four  is  built  with  twos,  six  with  threes,  then  with  twos ; 
eight  with  fours,  then  with  twos-;  niiie  with  threes ;  ten  with 
fives,  then  with  twos;  twelve  with  sixes,  then  with  fours, 
then  with  threes,  then  with  twos. 

A  practical  application  is  made  to  liquid  measure.  By 
measuring  wdter  children  find  how  many  pints  are  in  a 
quart,  and  compare,  as :  a  pint  is  one-half  of  a  quart,  a 
quart  is  two  times  a  pint.  The  quart  and  gallon  are  treated 
in  the  same  way. 

Concrete  Problems 

Many  concrete  problems  are  given  in  connection  with 
this  work  on  comparison.  If  the  class  has  studied  the  num- 
ber twelve,  this  number  has  been  built  with  fours  and  with 
threes.  Problems  like  the  following  may  be  given,  the  chil- 
dren illustrating  them  with  the  blocks,  ^ 

Arthur  paid  twelve  cents  for  his  drawing-books;  this  is 
three  times  as  ipuch  as  his  pencil  cost;  what  was  the  cost 
of  his  pencil  ? 

Three  children  are  absent  from  the  class ;  this  is  ^  of  the 
class;  how  many  children  belong  to  the  class? 

Concrete  problems  are  given  daily  in  recitation  and  at 
itudy  time, —  answers  are  written  in  sentences  at  study  time 
—but  children  are  not  conscious  of  their  processes  and  no 
figilre  forms  for  concrete  problems  are  required. 

Multiplication 

The  tables  are  taught  by  the  use  of  square  inches,  each ' 
child  having  an  envelope  of  square  inches  at  bis  desk.    The 
lesson  is  f^ven  somewhat  as  follows  : 

Tia£her  "  Each  child  may  place  two  square  inches  side 
by  side  at  the  top  of  his  desk.  Place  two  more  square 
incb.es  side  by  side  below  these.  How  many  times  have 
you  placed  two  square  inches  ?  " 

Chiid    "  I  have  placed  two  square  inches  two  times." 

Tr.  (writing  upon   the   board).    "Two  times   two  are 
how  many  ?  " 
.    Ch.    "  Two  limes  two  are  four." 

Tr.  **  Place  another  two  below  these.  How  many  times 
have  you  two?" 

Ch.    '<  I  hava  two  three  times." 


7>,     "  How  many  are  threa  times  two?  " 

Thb  is  continued  through  six  times  two.  At  first  the 
words  times  and  an  i^ra  used,  later  tha  signs  take  their 
places. 

Addition  and  Subtraction 

Standing  about  the  table  there  may  be  a  class  of  children. 

7K  "You  may  each  take  eight  cubes.  We  will  separate 
them  into  two  unequal  parts.  Take  one  away ;  tfiat  is  one 
part.    How  many  make  the  other  part?  " 

Ct.    "  Seven  make  the  other  part." 

Tr.    "  Seven  and  one  are  how  many  ?  " 

Ch.  (pointing  to  blocks  as  he  names  them).  "  Seven  and 
one  are  eight."^ 

Tr.    "  One  and  seven  are  how  many?  " 

Ch.    "  One  and  seven  are  eight." 
*   TV.     "Eight  less  one? 

Ch,     "  Eight  less  one  is  seven." 

Tr.    "  Eight  less  seven." 

Ch.    "  Eight  less  seven  is  one." 

•  Tr.  "  You  may  move  one  more  block  away.  How  many 
arekft?" 

Ch.    "There  are  six  left." 

The  children  soon  learn  to  point  to  blocks  and  add  and 
subtract  without  questions  from  the  teacher,  as :  5  and  3 
arc  8,  3  and  5  are  8, 8  less  3  is  5,  8  less  5  is  3.  Each  child 
should  keep,his  group  of  blocks  compact  that  he  may  knbw 
that  5  is  one  part  of  8  and  3  is  another  part,  that  the  two 
parts  belong  together.  After  the  table  has  been  taught 
objectively,  it  is  again  given  by  the  children  and  put  upen 
the  board  ill  the  following  manner : 

Tr.  (writing  the  number  i):    "What shall  I  put  with  i  to 
make  8?" 
.     Ch.    "Put  7  with  I." 

Tr.  (writing  2).  "With  2?"  etc.,  until  the  table  stands 
as  follows : 


3 
6 

8 


4 
4 


8     '    8 


TV.  "  I  will  give  one  number  and  you  may  give  the  other 
that  when  put  with  it  will  make  8."  This  table  is  drilled 
upon  until  children  pan  give  quite  rapidly  the  missing 
number. 

Several  games  are  played  in  this  connection. 

Game  I 

The  children  form  a  circle  about  the  teacher,  who  stands 
in  the  denter.  As  the  teacher  looks  at  each  child  in  succes- 
sion in  the  circle  and  gives  a  number,  the  child  is  to  supply 
the  number  which,  put  with  this  one,  will  make  8.  When 
the  child  misses,  or  is  too  slow,  he  steps  into  the  ring  and 
stands  beside  the  teacher.  Then  his  object  is  to  get  back 
to  his  place  again,  and  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  answer 
quicker  than  the  child  does  whose  turn  it  is.  , 

0|ime  II 


If  the  number  being  taught  is  9,  a  circle  like  the  above, 
is  placed  upon  the  board,  and  the  teacher  says,  "  Now  we 
will  take  turns  riding  this  wheel  and  see  who  will  not  fall 
off."  (Supplying  the  wrong  number  is  "falling  off.")  The 
teacher  points  to  the  numbers  in  order,  and  to  encourage  a 
fair  degree  on  rapidity  says :  "  Let  ms  see  who  will  win  this 
race." 

After  the  numbers  through  twelve  have  been  taught,  an 
oral  drill  is  given  in  addition  and  subtraction  on  all  numbers 
learned.  Such  a  lesson  as  the  following  is  placed  upon  the^ 
board  and  children  are  asked  to  gW^#fiS?PRs,qnlxi  ,0Q[( 


^^  «i!fpg^zm^yH£!3^oogle 
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Subtract  the  lower  stmabcr : 

tt         9       10         7       13 

1    ±  1    ±  J. 

11 

_9 

10 
6 

t 
_3" 

II 

4 

9 

_S 

When  the  number  i  a  is  reached  the  foot  is  taught.  The 
tiumber  of  inches  in  a  foot,  in  ^  of  a  foot,  ^  of  a  foot,  ^  of  a 
foot,  I  of  a  foot  The  dozen  is  taught.  The  number  of 
things  in  a  ckrzen,  in  ^  of  a  dozen,  -^  of  a  dozen,  ^  of  a 
do£en.  The  months  in  a  year  are  taught  in  the  same  way. 
Many  concrete  problems  are  given. 

Second  Grade 
FifBt  term 
In  this  gmde  the  children  are  taught  as  in  the  previous 
grade,  this  time  the  numbers  ranging  from  12  throu^ih  24. 
In  addition  to  this  some  new  figure  forms  are  learned,  as : 

I  of  12  apples  ^^  4  apples.  3  |  12  apples 

4  apples 
^  of  9  oranges  :=  3  oranges.  3  |  9  oranges 

"1;  oranges 

Such  forms  are  put  upon  the  board  without  answers  and 
children  copy  them  upon  paper  and  write  answers. 

Addition  and  subtraction  through  16  must  be  mastered  in 
this  grade.  These  combinations  are  the  foundation  for 
much  that  follows.  Lessons  in  tneasuring  and  comparing, 
and  the  apphcation  of  this  knowledge  to  practical  problems 
form  a  large  part  of  work. 

Third  Grade 
First  Term 

The  first  work  of  this  grade  is  a  thorough  review  of  com- 
binations through  sixteen,  and  a  drill  upoV  addition  and 
stib traction  through  eighteen.  Then  addition  of  single  col- 
umns, using  these  combinations  learned,  is  given.  During 
the  last  ten  weeks  of  the  term  two-column  problems  are 
taught. 

Prmted  cards  for  oral  drill  are  put  into  the  hands  of  each 
chiU. 

Oral  Drill 

§98675498796^98 

Supply  the  omitted  number : 


8       9       S       6 

7 

5 

4 

9 

7 

6 

10     17     15      II 

^3 

9 

7 

16 

17 

13 

Subtract  the  lower  number  : 

>7     15     ti      rj 
g       S       6       7 

9 
5 

6 

7 
4 

16 
9 

17 
8 

16 

7 

7101 

2 

r 

T 

2 

I 

2 

Sill 

0986 
1        S       7       5 

0 

7 
6 

9 

5 
4 

I 

9 

7 

I 
6 
8 

3 
3 
4 

3 

4 

5 

19 

17 

-^5 

3S 

48 

36 

10 

21 

26 

16 

io 

'5 

1 1 

14 

31 

32 

ii 

11 

29 

31 

26 

35 

32 

43 

The  Elementary  Arithmetic  of  '•Cook  and  Cropsey*s 
Normal  Course  in  Number'*  is  used  as  a  text-book. 

One  of  the  first  things  taught  in  this  grade  is  notation. 
Wooden  tooth  picks  make  good  counters.  The  children 
lie  up  many  of  them  in  bundles  of  tens.  A  child  is  asked 
-to  put  upon  the  chalk  trough  one  of  his  tens  and  then  to 
place  at  the  right  of  it  one  of  his  ones. 

Tr.     *'  How  many  tens  are  here?  " 

Ch,    *'  One  ten." 

7>,  "  Let  us  write  above  the  ten  the  figure  that  shows 
how  many  tens  there  are.  How  many  ones  are  here  at  the 
right  of  this  ten?  '* 

C^.     *^Otfe  one." 


TV.  ''Let  us  write  just  above. this  one  the  figure  which 
shows  how  many  ones  there  are  at  the  right  •{  this  tea 
How  many  counters  are  here  altogether?'* 

CA.    '*  There  are  eleven  altogether." 
,    Tr.    '*  Mary»  you  may  put  another  one  with  this  ona. 
Now  write  above  it  the  figure  which  shows  the  aumber  of 
single  ones  which  are  now  at  the  right  of  this  ten.    How 
many  tens  are  still  here  at  the  left  of  this  two  ones?  " 

CA.    "One  ten  is  there." 

Tr.  "  Helen,  you  may  write  at  the  left  of  this  two  ones 
fhe  figure  which  shows  how  many  tens  we  have." 

The  lesson  is  carried  on  in  'this  way  until  the  number 
thirty  is  reached.  Later  notation  is  taught  through  one 
hundred.  This  work  is  found  to  be  too  limited  and  here- 
after will  begin  in  the  Second  grade.  Tn  connection  with 
notation  the  children  are  taught  to  spelh  the  names  of  the 
numbers,  and  to  write  the  Roman  leters. 

Simple  concrete  problems  in  addition,  subtraction  and 
division  are  given,  the  children  playing  some  of  the  prob- 
lems and  making  pictures  for  them,  afterwards  connectmg 
the  figure  form  with  the  picture.    I  will  give  a  few  examples. 

One  form  of  division,  namely  parHHon^  4s  taught  as 
follows :  , 

Tr.  "Twelve  apples  are  divided  equally  among  three 
girls,  how  many  apples  will  each  girl  receive?  Margaret 
may  get  twelve  apples  out  of  the  basket  and  call  up  three 
girls.  Give  one  apple  to  the  first  girl,  give  one  to  the 
second  girl,  one  to  the  third-  girl,  give  oile  more  to  the  first 
girl,  one  to  the  second,  and  so  on,  until  you  have  given  away 
all  of  the  apples*"  This  is  dictated  slowly  while  Margaret 
plays  out  the  problem.  j 

I'he  problem  is  then  pictured  as  below 


Fimgi,,     OOOG^ 

■^^  0(3)00 

The  apples  being  crossed  ofiE  one  at  a  time  as  they  are 
given  away. 
Then  comes  the  figure  form. 

Tr.  "  What  part  of  all  the  applets  will  each  girl  get? " 
Ch.  "  Each  girl  will  get  one-third  of  all  the  apples." 
Tr.  "  You  may  show  that  in  figures  below  the  picture." 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  children  have  had  this 
figure  form  in  the  second  grade  but  have-not  connected  it 
with  any  concrete  problem. 

Below  the  figures  the  question  is  answered  in  a  sentence. 
The  second  form  of  division  is  taught  after  much  practice 
in  partition. 

This  form  may  be  given  in  the  following  way : 
Tr.  "I  have  t8  cents  to  spend  for  oranges  at  2  cents 
each;  how  many  oranges  can  I  buy?  You  may  make  a 
picture  showing  the  number  of  cents  I  have.  Diaw  a 
curved  line  under  the  number  of  cents  it  will  take  to  buy 
one  orange.  Draw  an  orange  below  these  two  cetits  you 
have  connected  by  the  curved  line.  Keep  on  drawing  in 
this  way  till  you  have  shown  me  how  many  oranges  I  can 
buy." 

The  picture  as  it  now  stands  is  the  following : 

_     @   ®    ©   ©   ©   ©   ® 

Tr.    "  Look  at  the  picture  and  tell  me  how  many  times 
3  cents  are  in  18  cents." 

Ch.    "Two  cents  are  in  18  cents  9  times." 
Tr.    "  I  will  show  you  the  figure  form  for  this." 
Teacher  writes: 
3  cents  I  18  cents 

9  times. 
The  children  read  tt  and  learn  that  it  tells  the  same  thing 
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that  the  pictiire  tells.  The  question  in  the  problem  is  then 
answered  in  a  sentence  below  the  figure  form. 

Much  practice  is  given  in  writing  these  figure  forms  from 
dictatioa  and  connecting  them  with  the  pictures.  Many 
concrete  problems  are  giveo  in  this  form  of  division  before 
trying  to  contrast  ^is  form  with  partition.  Confusion  will 
arise  if  the  two  forms  of  division  are  taught  near  together ; 
hence  it  is  thought  best  to  give  the  second  form  two  or  three 
months  after  presenting  partition.  The  child  finds  no  di$- 
ctilty  in  answering  the  questions  asked  in  the  problems,  but 
when  it  comes  to  expressing  the  process  in .  arithmetical 
langnage  to  represent  each,  the  fog  begins  to  form. 

After  sufficient  practice  in  these  kinds  of  problems,  when 
the  picture  is  no  longer  necessary  as  a  help,  it  is  dropped. 
As  to  the  playing  of  a  problem,  that  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  teacher,  al^  s^  it  is  supposed  to  be  used 
only  when  the  problem  is  sufficiently  difficult  to  justify  its 
use. 

Multiplication  comes  next.  The  following  is  an  e^mple 
lesson,  the  problem  being  taken  from  the  book. 

How  much  must  Hany  pay  for  3  rubber  balls  if  each 
costs  7 cents?' 

Tr.    "  How  many  balls  did  Harry  buy  ?  " 

CA.    **  Harry  l)ottght  3  balls  ?  " 

Tr.  '*  Oliver  may  make  a  picture  of  one  baU.  Below 
this  make  a  picture  of  the  cents  this  ball  cost  Roy  may 
make  a  picture  of  another  ball  and  the  money  it  cost.." 
Ralph  may  make  a  picture  of  the  third  ball  and  the  money 
it  cost." 

The  picture  then  stands  as  below : 


o 


o 


o 


Tr.    "  What  did  each  ball  cost  ?  V  1 

Ch.    "  Each  ball  cost  7  cents." 

Tr.    "How  many  balk  did  Harry  buy?" 

Ch.    "  Harry  bought  3  balls." 

Tr,  .  "Then  how  many  times  did  he^nd  7  cents? " 

CA.    "  He  spent  7  cents  3  times." 

Tr.    "  Esther  may  write  the  figures  for  this." 

Esther  writes  3X7  cents  =  21  cents. 

Later  the  form  7  cents 
3  times 

21  cents 
is  taught. 

The  sentence  answering  the  question  of  the  problem  is 
always  written  below  the  figure  form.  Children  can  find 
answers  readily,  but  the  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  the 
arithmetical  form  that  must  be  used  soon  with  larger 
numbers. 

The  work  of  this  grade  extends  through  the  number  thirty 
so  iar^  as  common  processes  in  multiplication  and  division 
are  concerned. 

Some  fraction  work  is  given  objectively.  This  is  taught 
by  means  of  circles  fiivided  into  equal  parts.  Squares  of 
paper  are  aho  folded  into  e^ual  parts  for  the  teaching  of 
fractions. 

A  thorough  drill  upon  the  first  forty-five  combinations  in 
addition  and  subtraction  should  be  given  before  leaving  this 
grade,  lliis  drill  is  of  great  value  and  it  Is  no  easy  task  for 
children  to  become  accurate  and  quick  in  this  work. 

Third  Grade 
tAttTerm 

Now  the  ohildn^  learn  to  add  by  endings. 

flnti  practice  is  given  in  repeating  tables  of  endings. 

Tr.  "  Begin  with  one  and  say,  in  order,  all  the  numbers 
ending  in  one."  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  numbers  higher 
than  91. 

Tr.    "  Now  give  the  numbers  ending  in  2." 

After  all  these  tables  have  been  given  through  numbers 
ending  in  9  a  new  kind  of  table  is  begun. 

Th  *i  Now  we  wiU  write  the  numbers  ending  in  naught 
aad  add  x  to  eaob  of  these  numbers.    With  what  fi{^e 


does  each  sum  end?    Add  i  to  all  the  numbers  that  end  in 

«;  in  a;  3;  4;  5;  6>  7;  8* 
Add  beginning  at  the  left : 

I,  8,  I,  I,  8,  I,  I,  8,  I,  I,  ,8,  I,  8,  i^  I,  8 
9>  6,  3,  I,  I,  I,  8,  I,  8,  I,  T,  8,  I,  i;  i,'  8 

Add  9  to  numbers  ending  in  i . 

9»  i>  i>  9*  9>  >>  i>  9p  9>  ^  !»  9t  ii  9>  9>  ^ 
8,  7,  S>  9>  >i  ^f  i>  i>  9»  ^f  «»  9»  i^  9»  9i  » 
Add  beginning  at  the  bottom  : 


9 

9 

19 

99 

I 

I 

9' 

99 

9 

9 

II 

II 

t 

18 

II 

I 

89 

19 

8 

10' 

89 

I 

9» 

II 

9 

19 

15 

I 

94 

47 

9 

67 

98 

9 

6 

— 

-r- 

9 

5 

Addition  by  endings  is  taught  in  this  way  through  3-I-9 
and  9-|~3f  ^^^  tables  being  given  both  ways. 

One  step  concrete  problems  are  taught  first,  then  those 
with  two  or  more  steps. 

I  will  try  to  repeat  a  few  lessons  on  problems  that  are 
pretty  generally  difficult  for  third  grade  classes. 

Take  this  problem  from  the  text-book : 

George  made  a  sled  and  sold  it  for  68  cents ;  this  is  8 
cents  more  than  it  cost  him ;  how  much  did  it  cost? 

Many  children  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be 
proper  to  add,  if  the  word  more  is  used  in  the  problem. 
The  teacher  asks, "  What  is  the  selling  price?  What  are  wc 
asked  to  find  ?  You  may  compare  the  selling  price  and  the 
cost  without  naming  any  numbers." 

Now  is  put  into  use,  comparison,  which,  it  is  hoped,  was 
thoroughly  taught  in  the  second  grade  while  blocks  were 
being  handled. 

The  child  says,  "  The  selling  price  is  more  than  the  cost ; 
the  cost  is  less  than  the  selling  price.'' 

Tr.  *'  Compare  again,  telling  how  much  more,  how  much 
less." 

CA.  "The  selling  price  is  8  cents  more  than  the  cost; 
the  cost  is  8  cents  less  thin  the  sellinj;  price." 

TV.    You  may  find  the  cost." 

Notation  is  continued  through  one  thousand,  the  multi- 
plication tables  through  forty,  more  fraction  work,  dry 
measure  (a  peck  of  com  is  actually  shelled  and  measured 
by  quarts).  United  States  money,  and  last,  subtraction. 

Subtraction  is  begun  by  the  learning  of  tables  of  endings, 
then  such  a  lesson  as  the  following  may  be  given  : 
61 — 42=? 

Forty-two  is  the  part  of  61  which  we  wish  to  take  out  of  61. 

Place  the  bundles  of  counters,  6  tens,  i  one  on  the  desk. 
Subtract  ones  first 

Two  ones  can  not  be  taken  from  i  one«  Take  i  ten 
from  6  tens  leaving  5  tens.  The  i  ten  which  we  have  taken 
away  is  equal  to  10  ones.  Ten  ones  and  i  one  are  1 1  ones. 
Two  •nes  from  11  ones  leaves  9  ones.  Four  tens  from  5 
tens  leaves  i  ten.  Our  children  never  "  borrow  "  nor  "  pay 
back"  in  subtraction. 

The  work  in  subtraction  is  carefully  graded,  numbers  be- 
low one  hundred  beipg  used  first.  Obildren  could  count 
oat  these  lower  numbers  but  need  to  learn  a  method  which* 
can  be  used  with  large  numbers. 

As  enoouragemefit  and  energy  are  bom  of  clearness  and 
certainty^  the  class  must  never  be  altowed  to  fail  entirely, 
but  the  work  should  be  easy  enough  so  that  the  majority  of 
the  class  may,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  effort^  succeed. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  lesson  should  be  entirely  review,  but 
enough  advance  given  to  tax  the  power  of  the  brightest 
pupil  of  the  class.  Every  school,  however  closely  clas^ifTed 
^  ^t»H  ungraded,  and  individuals  must  be  taught.  T 
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Genera.1 

color .     ! 

greeaifth  blaxk.  ! 

shoulders  crim&on  ; 

edged  with   baff.  ; 

BiUft  arid  lega  black.  \ 

Length  94  inches  \ 
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To  the  Land  of  Windmills  with 
the  Babies 

SU41I0R  M*  Joixn»  Frladptl  Uvil  Um  SclMl,  Pftwtttck^  R.  I. 

(fined  upon  ttbory  of  **  Little  FoDei  fa  Fer  Awty  Lenctt "  in  this  num- 
ber.) 

**^  I  5HERE/'  Miss  May  saldi  as  she  took  down  some     vi 

I      twenty-five  slates,  which  had  been  consigned  to  the 

Jt     store  room,  *'  they  are  just  exactly  what  to  use/' 

*' Would  you  like  to  dust  them,  Bobby?"  she 
asked  of  her  little  assistant  who  had  stayed  after  school  to 
"Keasemaylhelp?" 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  those  slates?  "  asked  her 
next  door  neighbor,  the  second  gmde  teacher. 

''Take  the  babies  to  Holland  on  them  for  a  little  trip/' 
laughed  Miss  May. 

The  next  day  she  gathered  her  little  pupib  about  the 
number  table,  which  happened  to  be  a  very  long  one,  and 
covered  it  by  placing  sheets  of  blue  paper  over  it. 

''That  is  water,"  she«aid,  looking  into  the  eager  eyes. 

Jack  put  his  finger  into  it,  and  so  great  was  his  faith  in 
Miss  May,  that  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  his  finger  re- 
mained dry, 

,    "  Tisn't  real  water,  is  it  ?  "  he  lisped,  "  but .  we  can  make 
believe  and  that's  just  as  good,"  and  the  babies- nodded. 

"  Run  to  the  comer  and  each  bring  back  a  slate,"  was  the 
next  request,  and  soon  the  number  table  was  changed  into  a 
bit  of  houseless  and  windmill-less  Holland. 

The  slates,  which  Miss  May  covered  with  damp  sand  as 
soon  as  they  reached  the  table,  made  the  best  little  individ- 
ual Dutch  ^ms  that  you  can  imagine,  and  while  the  little 
land  owners  were  placing  their  slates  according  to  direc- 
tions, Miss  May  was  telling  in  a  simple  way,  of  that  land 
which  lies  below  Old  Ocean  himself. 

Of  course  the  canals  were  spoken  of,  and  the  blue  paper, 
showing  wider  or  narrower  as  the  case  might  be  between  the 
slates,  or  little  groups  of  slates,  represented  those  same  canals. 

The  first  busy  work  period  was  spent  by  the  babies  in 
buikiing  dykes  of  sticks,  and  littl^  stones,  and  sand,  all 
aroand  the  edge  of  the  sand  table. 

Noel,  the  little  visitor,  9^as  allowed,  to  his  great  joy,  to 
impersonate  the  ocean,  and  went  roaring  gently  around, 
•   while  the  babies  made  the  most  industrious  of  Dutch  dyke 
builders. 

.  The  days  that  followed  were  full  of  interest  to  those  first 
,  grade  children,  so  full  of  value  as  well,  that  you  might  like 
to  see  a  listpf  the  talks  given  and  just  what  seat  work  fol- 
lowed them. 

fNon-— Stiff  cardboard  might  be  oied  instead  of  datek    Box  coven    • 
■uke  good  **  farait "  if  sides  are  removed.) 


IV  and  V 

Interior    of     hous^;    the 

neatness;  tiles  on  floor; 

stoves ;  canned  fumiturt. 
Delft  wart.     . 


Talka 

I  (Givenatthe  number  table.) 

Holland 

A  little  talk  about  the  sea ; 
its  power. 

A  land  far  away  fix)m  us ;  a 
landlower  than  the  ocean. 

How  to  keep  the  water  out 

Dykes :  whal  they  are ;  how 
built. 

The  canalsof  Holland  (men- 
tion only  at  this  point). 
II  \ 

A  story:  "Peter  at  the 
Dyk^." 

HI 
Tbe^Dotch  house ; 
appearance ;  cotor ;  ma- 
terial; trimmings;  win- 
dows; mirrors  seen  in- 
side ;  dse ;  vanes  on  roof. 
Story  of  "Foolish  Weather- 
vane." 


Make,  of  small  clay  bricks 
(bricks  about  i"xfx  V')ithe 
Dutch  house.  When  dry  color 
pink.  Make  roof,  very  steep, 
of  square  of  paper,  marked 
into  one  inch  squares  and  col- 
ored red.  Using  white  chalk 
show  windows  and  doors. 

Place  on  farms. 


The  flowers : 
tulips; 
hyacinths ; 
primroses; 
crocuses 


VII 
The  garden : 
its  beauty; 
flowers ; 
arbors ; 
vines; 
sumnfer  house. 


Draw,  from  patterns  on 
board  on  square  of  paper* 
with  colored  pencils,  tiles* 
Design  tiles.    Use  pegs. 

Model  dishes  of  day.  Color 
blue.  (Bluing  is  very  good 
for  this  work.) 

Fill  a  window*box  with  pa- 
per tulips.  Cut  according  to 
pattern.  Color  red,  yeltow, 
or  pink,  using  wax  pencils. 

Foki  petals  and  fasten  to- 
gether with  a  little  paste,  to 
look  like  tulips.  Use  a  long 
(perhaps  four  inch  green 
stick)  for  stem.  Stand  in 
window  box.  Have  children 
draw  and  color  a  row  of  tuHps 
at  the  bottom  of  blackboard. 

Have  chikiren  lay  out  the 
garden  according  to  their  oWn 
ideas.  Cut  tiny  flowers  of 
colored  paper  and  put  in 
space  allowed  for  themr. 

Build  arbor  of  soaked  peas 
and  toothpicks.  Four  tooth- 
picks stuck  in  damp  ^tmd  will 
serve  for  posts.  On  top  of 
each  put  a  soaked  pea.  Con- 
nect the  vertical  posts  by 
toothpicks,  four  more  tooth- 
picks being  used.  Cover  the 
framework  of  the  arbor  with 
vines  made  by  stringing  tiny 
paper  leaves  together. 

Model  clay  summer  house ; 
Color  blue  (chalk)  ;  stand  in 
garden. 


VIII 
The  Dutch  family;  father; 

mother;   Rika;    Hans; 

baby. 
^   Appearance;  dress. 

Read  to  the  children  such 
parts  of  Rikajs  story  as 
fit  into  the  faUu. 


Cut  out  of  paper,  tiny  dolls, 
to  representmembersof  Rika's 
family.  Color  with  wax  pen- 
cils.   Stand  on  farms. 


8eatWork 

Building  the  dyke  of  sticks, 
stones,  and  sand  around  edge 
of  sand  table. 

(Note  —  The  ocean,  higher  than 
the  land,  it  supposed  to  be  outside, 
of  tend  table.  Blue  paper  on  table 
rettfetents  canals  on^.)' 


.    Illustrate  (pencil  drawing) 
the  story. 


A  Device  for  '*  Counters  ** 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  an  inspiration  that  came  to  me  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  I  had  always  been  bothered  to  *find 
suitable  counters  for  the  chikiren  to  keep^  in  their  desks  to 
use  in  doing  their  adding  and  subtracting.  I  got  some  small 
cards  and  pasted  on  colored  circles,  placing  them  as  they 
are  placed  on  dominoes,  one  on  one  card,  two  on  the  nex^ 
three  on  the  next,  and  so  on  up  to  ten.  While  the  child  is 
working,  he  has  them  laid  on  the  desk.  He  is  then  always 
working  with  the  concrete  as  well  as  the  abstract  numbers. 
Try  it,.teachers,  and  tell  me  bow  you  like  it 

Friuaet 

Mass.  - 


Teaching 

I  hold  that  a  man  is  only  fit  to  teach  so  long  as  he  is 
himself  learning  daily.  If  the  mind  once  becomes  stagnant, 
it  can  give  no  fresh  draught  to  another  mind ;  it  is  drinking 
out  of  a  pond  instead  of  from  a  spring. 

A  schoolmaster's  intercourse  is  with  the  young,  the  strong, 
and  the  happy;  and  he  cannot  get  on  with  them  unless  in 
animal  spirits  he  can  sympathiae  with  them,  and  show  that 
his  thougbtfulness  is  not  connqpted  with  selfishness  and 
weaka«M._^rm»A^  Digitized  by  VJwOglC 
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Attendance  and  Punctuality 

Zhar  Editor: 

I  send  you  a  sample  of  the  device  that  I  used  to  promote 
good  attendance  and  punctuality  in  my  school  l^t  year.  I 
found  it  the  best  incentive  that  I  had  ever  uied. 

The  first  day  of  school  I  showed  the  children  a  plain 
white  cardboard  butterfly,  and  told  them  that  I  had  one  just 
lilce  that  for  each  one  in  school  and  that  I  was  going  to 
paste  a  pretty  colored  dot  on  each  butterfly  every  day  they 
were  in  school,  and  that  they  might  all  take  home  their  own 
butterfly  at  the  end  of  the  month.  It  was  surprising  how 
mucb  interest  they  tnanifested  and  how  eager  they  were  to 
have  perfect  cards.  The  first  day  of  October  we  talked 
about  dew  and  frost,  how  they  both  shotie  like  diamonds, 
etc.,  and  then  I  told  ^^ 

the  Jittle  folks  that  we 
Would  use  a  diamond 
to  paste  our  dots  on 
that  month.  In  No- 
vember we  used  a  cir- 
cle. When  I  showed 
the  first  card  one  of  the 
little  ones  raised  his 
band  and  told  me  that 
it  looked  just  like  a 
pumpkin.  So  we  called 
it  our  "pumpkin  card  J' 
For  December  we  used 
a  star  and  we  used 
small  silver  stars  in- 
stead of  colored  dots. 
We  used  a  bell  for  Jan- 


envelope.  I  use  the  rtd,  oraDge,  blue,  green,  and  poxp^e, 
because  the  yellow  docs  not  show,  so  well  on  the  white  card- 
board. We  have  other  designs :  A  butterfly  for  September, 
maple  leaf,  for  October,  turkey  for  November,  stoddng  for 
December,  snow  crystal  for  January,  Cupid  head  for  Febru- 
ary, blue  bird  for  March,  chicken  in  half  egg-shell  for  April, 
and  a  flower  for  May. 


npnna, 
nouon 


^^Qm^ 


^f^ 


uary,  a  heart  for  February,  a  robin  for  March,  a  chicken  f&r 
April,  and  a  flower  for  May.  For  a  half  day's  absence  1  gave 
a  half  a  dot,  and  to  mark  a  tardiness  I  cut  a  small  piece  out 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  dot  if  it  was  in  the  forenoon,  and 
out  of  the  lower  part  if  it  was  in  the  afternoon,  A  Septem- 
ber card  shows  that  Lena  was  absent  one  half  of,the  first 
W^nesday,  all  day  the  third  Thursday,  and  tardy  the  last 
day  of  the  month* 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  each  pupil  that  had  nine  perfect 
cards,  brought  them  back  to  school,  and  I  mounted  them  on 
ribbon  ii>  such  a  way  that  they  made  a  very  pretty  wall 
decoration. 

This  year  we  will  have  all  new  designs,  for  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  class  I  have  the  same  pupils  that  I  had  last 
year.    . 

My  county  superintendent  expressed  herself  highly  pleased 
with  the  device  in  general  and  she  asked  me  tci  send  a 
sample  to  you.  She  said  they  might  not  be  of  any  value 
to  you,  but  she  thought  you  would  be  at  (east  pleased  to  see 
them. 


Baxter^  lawa 


Mary  Copwelly 


In  reply  to  inquiry  Miss  Connelly  says  ; 

I  bought  the  ^'dots"  of  Thomas  Charles  Company,  356- 
260  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  They  cost  fifteen  cents  per 
thousand  and  are  done  up  in  envelopes^  six  colors  in  each 


•  •  •    • 

•  ••••' 


^Z^i-w^*^ 


No  Wonder 


In  his  snowbank  bed  the  little  March  hare 

Was  slumbering  peacefully, 
Till  the  snowdrop  bells  rang  for  breakfast  time, 

Then  merrily  up  jumped  he. 
But  poor  little  hare,  his  cupboard  was  bare, 

And  no  clover  field  could  he  see. 
For  the  snow  all  around  had  covered'the  ground, 

And  the  wind  with  his  fur  made  free. 
And  it  laughed  outright  at  his  hungry  plight. 

With  a  roar  of  saucy  glee, 
And  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  the  little  March  hare    ' 

Was  as  mad  as  mad  coukl  be. 

— E.  H.  T.  in  Youth's  Companion 


**  When  the  bhiebird  brings  the  spring, 
It  b  pinned  beneath'  his  wing? ''        t 
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Making  Presents  to  Little  "  Helpers" 

I  Tras  dftwn  town  with  a  friend  not  long  ago,  and  remarked. 
Innocently,  that  I  mo>t  not  forget  to  boy  my  presents  for  mv 
littU-!  hi'lpers.  Several  plec*  sofa  very  decided  mind  were  horled 
at  roe,  together  with  some  opprobrious  namen.  Among  other 
things  she  Intimated  nnmlMtak^bly  that  I  was  gnllty  of  bribery. 
I  was  so  compli'iely  overwbeliLed  at  the  nnexpeitedness  of  her 
atta-k  that  I  coold  find  no  words  to  defend  mys^^lf.  The  friends 
to  whom  [  referred  the  matter  warmly  sided  with  me;  bnt  some- 
how I  have  the  feeling  that  If  they  had  heard  her  they  might 
htve  sided  with  her.  so  deadly  In  earnest  was  »he.  I  am  not  at 
all  comforuble  In  my  mind  since  the  Interview  and  so  ask  the 
opinions  of  other  teachers.  Now  how  can  anyone  think  It  Is 
bribery  to  present  a  child  with  a  gift  fur  having  helped  one. 

OLnra  I.  Cabt 


Teaching  a  Sense  of  Honor 

Wbat  can  I  do  to  make  children  trnstwortby?  I  have  a  class 
of  children  who,  whenever  It  1 4  possible,  take  advantage  of  their 
tear.her.  The  class  as  a  whole  cannot  be  trnsted.  I  have  lain 
awake  n»ghf h  wondering  what  I  conld  do.  I  fear  I  am  partly  to 
blame  for  the  condition  of  things,  for  whf'n  this  name  cla8S  was 
'  io  a  lower  grade  the  teacher  did  not  seem  to  have  any  trouble  of 
tblB  sort. 

R.  H. 

J • 

Correcting  Number  Papers 

Should  primarv  teachers  correct  number  p<ipers  at  home?  I 
have  heard  teachers  reply,  *•  How  can  you  avoid  the  everlasting 
round  of  papers  without  Shirking?  "  WtU  other  teachers  tell  me 
what  thep  think? 

M.  C.  G. 


Children  Who  Won't'Sing    ' 

In  ray  clans  there  are  chlldreti  who  have  excellent  voices,  yet 
when  the  music  period  arrives  their  mouths  are  tightly  closed.  I 
have  kept  them  after  school,  but  they  seem  to  enjoy  their 
notoriety.    How  shall  I  deal  with  them? 

Clara 


Keeping  Primary  Children  after  School  for 
Work 

Do  yon  think  there  Is  anythlns:  gained  by  keeping  primary  chil- 
dren after  school  for  work?  I  have  almost  concluded  that  there 
Is  not.  I  kept  a  little  fell()w  because  of  his  poor  writlnir  to-night 
and  as  he  pas.ned  me  his  second  paper,  he  seemed  ^o  tired,  and 
looked  so  longingly  out  of  the  window  where  were  ringing  the 
,  merry  voices  of  children  at  play,  that  my  heart  smote  me,  and 
.  #lthottgh  the  last  paper  looked  no  better  than  the  first,  I  said, 
^  That  will  do,  Charlie.  Run  out  and  play  now."  Was  I  wrong? 
•  baght  I  to  have  kept  him  writing  and  rewriting  It  until  he  had 
nade  a  perfect  (approximately)  paper?  I  entered  a  school-room 
jona  night  nearly  an  hour  after  the  first  dismissal.  I  expected  to 
see  ihe  teacher  alone,  bnt,  to  my  surprise,  there  sat  three  little 
children,  none  of  them  more  than  seven  y^ars  old,  bending  over 
writing  papers,  and  In  the  waning  light  trying  to  keep  the  e*< 
from  getting  above  the  second  line,  and  make  the  Ull  letters  just 
touch  the  third  line.  They  had  written  three  papers,  the  teacher 
told  roe,  and  the  last  was  no  better  than  the  first.  And  that 
teacher  was  called  a  fine  teacher  because  *'she  got  snch  good 
resnlta."  Are  there  not  results  higher  than  perfect  papers  to  be 
gained?  Is  It  a  gain  when  the  child  Is  made  to  hate  the  work?  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  other  teachers  about  after  school  work. 

B.B. 


Teaching  Babies  to  Use  Ink 

I  am  tired  to-night  and  disgusted  with  everything  and  every- 
body. Many  little  things,  most  of  them  too  small  to  mention, 
happened  in  provoklnir  consecutlvenens  to-day  (I  must  put  In 
aonie  long  wor«1s  so  that  yon  will  believe  I  am  a  really,  truly 
8chool*ma*am),  until,  as  the  last  straw  came  down,  I  oonid  have 
raised  up  my  voice  In  walllngs  and  lamentations  over  my  failure 
as  a  teacher.  What  was  this  last  straw?  Well,  It  does  look 
more  like  a  straw  than  it  did.  At  four  o'clock  It  looked  to  me 
nke  a  phenomenally  big  log.  To  come  to  the  point.  To-day, 
according  to  the  ruHng  of  the  powers  that  be,  I  started  my  first 
gade  ehil<ten  <%  pen  and  ink.  (That  '•  In"  is  used  advisedly.) 
The  reault  was  that  most  of  them  went  home  with  conspicuous 


evidences  of  the  ventnre  on  hand«i,  face,  and  clothing.  I  scolded 
them  for  their  carelessness,  which  enly  made  a  bad  matter  worse, 
for  the  fiow  of  tears  only  served  to  spread  the* Inky  surface  on 
hands  and  face.  This  was  my  first  attempt  In  this  line,  as  this  is 
my  first  year  of  teaching.  Do  please  tell  me,  some  of  you  irood, 
kind,  experienced  teachers,  how  I  may  do  It  next  time  without 
getting  into  a  <*  mess.**  That  Isnt  a  real  pedagogical  word,  but 
for  this  occasion  is  very  proiier. 

tlfXXPKBIENCE 


Left-handed  Children 

I  am  80  glad  that  our  kind  friend,  the  editor  of  Priuart  Bdu- 
CATION,  has  given  us  this  patro  on  vvhlch  we  may  talk  over  our 
troubles,  for  as  **  two  heads  are  better  than  one,"  so  many  heads 
in  consultation  are  of  value  In  proportion.  So  to  begin  with 
trouble  number  one.  I  have  amons  my  second  grade  pupils  a  boy 
Who  Is  left-handed.  He  cannot  write  at  all  with  his  right  hand. 
He  makes  the  attempt  when  I  Insist  upon  It,  but  when  I  look  at 
hlro  from  the  other  side  of  the  roi»m,  the  pencil  has  fallen  Into  Its 
natural  place  In  his  left  hand.  I  say  *' natural,"  for  after  six 
months'  struggle,  durinsr  which  I  would  accept  no  work  done  by 
him  with  the  left  hand,  I  am  almost  ready  to  succumb  and  allow 
him  to  write  In  the  way  most  natural  to  him.  Isn*t  there  a 
physiological  reason  forleft-handedness?  Is  It  right  to  demand 
of  the  child  the  d^ible  effort  required  to  write  like  the  rlieht- 
handed  child?  What  are  the  objections  to  his  using  his  left 
hand?  Is  there  any  other  than  the  awkward  appearance  which 
he  presents  working  with  rUht-handed  children?  Do  let  me 
hear  from  some  of  yon  who  have  had  experience  In  and  have 
given  thought  to  tne  subject. 

Doubtful 


Mothers*  Meetings 

.  I  know  mother's  meetings  are  popular  and  the  teachers  who 
hold  them  declare  they  get  great  benefit  from  them  afterwards, 
through  the  Increased  Interest  and  co-operation  of  the  parents. 
But  I  can't  get  my  parents  out  to  such  meetings.  In  vain  1 
write  nbtes  of  formal  Invitation  on  my  best  stationery,  and  give 
the  thimbleful  of  **  the  cup  that  cheers"  and  convc^itlonal  wafer- 
crackers  for  **  afternoon  tea"  to  the  few  that  come,  but  the  con- 
tagion doesn't  spread.  The  few  that  did  come  were  not  native 
Americans,  not  used  to  afternoon  tea,  and  I  presnme  they  con- 
cluded th«it  my  menu  was  very  proscribed.  Do  you  sav  **  Show 
their  children's  work,"  etc.?  Tes,  I  did,  and  they  didn't  seem  to 
understand  what  they  doubtless  called  ^<  new-fangled  notions." 
Tell  me  where  my  failure  lies. 

Blla  J.  Parsons 


Educating  th^  Will 


The  education  of  the  child's  will  seems  to  be  a  topic  foremost 
in  the  minds  of  educators  just  at  present  How  can  we  best 
train  the  child  to  know  the  right  and  have  a  will  suOlvlently 
stroni?  to  do  It?  Is  it  wise  to  punl.<«h  a  child  In  order  to  make  hliii 
do  right?  Does  It  strengthen  the  will  to  enforce  obedience?  If 
he  Is  forced  to  do  right  won't  the  habit  formed  be  of  some  value? 
Tl^ere  are  many  ways  of  looking  at  It,  and  It  ouuht  to  be  of  great 
interest  to  us  as  teachers.  I  wish  we  might  hear  from  many  on 
this  subject. 

Anxious 

A  Question  of  Discipline 

I  have  wished  to  look  at  one  subject  from  every  view-point  and 
get  different  opinions : 

Teachers  should  be  good  detectives,  bnt  with  all  the  tact  and 
ingenuity  possible,  there  are  times  when  nothing  bnt  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  will  bring  the  culprit  to  light.  Now,  putting 
the  matter  In  the  form  of  qnentlons :  1  Should  children  be  al- 
lowed to  give  testimony  unasked?  In  other  words,  Is  ''tattling" 
sometlmen  jnstlfiable  and  under  what  clrcumstnnces?  2  Is  a 
teacher  wrong  In  taking  evidence  from  nn willing  witnesses  ?  And 
is  a  pupil  stnbborn  who  refuses  to  tell  on  his  mates  when  ques- 
tioned? Have  we  a  right  to  ask  or  expect  a  pupil  to  confe^H  his 
own  misdeeds?  Does  It  temi»t  him  to  He?  Charles  Klngsl^^y  In 
«« Water  Babies  "  prot^'Sts  asalnst  the  crying  evil  of  trying  to  force 
children  to  confess  their  own  faults.  On  the  other  hand,  It  takes 
some  nerve  to  punish  a  child  who  stoutly  protests,  his  Innocence. 

A  Caufobkia  Tbachbr 


Pen  Holding 


Does  any  primary  teacher  undertake  to  teach  a  proper  position 
in  pen  and  pencil  holding  In  first  and  second  years  of  school? 
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I  L*ve  some  dainty  puRilPi  htf 

All  dressed  Id  ^oft  t^ray  fur, 
Bat  you  mtjrht  listen  all  day  long 

And  not  oDco  (ttiir  ibem  purr. 

Nor  do  tbev  r^n  and  frisk  &boat— 

Theae  pr^^Uy  UvIhe  tbln^B, 
Bui  closely  ri>Dnd  a  Kl^nder  twig 

£aeb  tiny  poiay  cllngt. 

All  through  the  winter's  utorms  tnd  cold« 

Tb-  ie  furry  babtes  swnns, 
Id  crttdl«  beds  of  ^btnlnji  brown, 

Oa  willow  brao^befl  laiaug. 


Pussy  Willows 


Tke  roneh  winds  sans  tbeir  lolUiky 

And  rocked  them  to  and  fro, 
And  all  abont  tnetr  t^leepy  heada 

Drifted  tlia  cold  whita  bqow. 

But  by  and  by  the  aanbeams  warm 

Pfeped  into  each  amall  bed, 
And  said :  *'  Come,  PuMnles,  waken  now» 

For  winter  days  are  fled." 

80  brarely  come  the  PosBlea  forth, 
Thongh  Hi\\\  the  cold  wind  blows, 

And  np  and  down  the  long,  brown  steae 
They  cling  in  shining  rows. 


Bat  when  the  days  grow  long  and  bright, 

And  breezes  not  so  cold. 
They'll  change  their  dresf*  of  silver  fnr 

For  robes  of  -green  and  gold. 

— Mary  S.  Plummer 


Which  Did  He  Choose? 

Luas  D.  Welsh 


"Noj  mamma,  I  don't  believe  I  want  to  play  games  any 
longer,  and  I  don't  care  about  being  read  to^  either.  I'm 
tired  of  that,  too>  Oh,  dear,  if  I  only  bad  something  a/ive 
to  play  with  I  '* 

All  this  sounds  rather  cross,  but  really,  Howard  was  not 
so  much  to  blame.  You  sec,  he  wa&  just  recovering  fiom 
ijcarlet  fever,  which  had  left  his  eyes  so  weak  that  it  would 
he  a  bng  time  before  he  could  use  them  mqch. 

"  Would  you  like  a  pet  of  some  kind?"  asked  mamma, 
after  a  moment's  thought* 

"Yes,  indeed,  !  would,"  cried  Howard  excitedly.  "Oh, 
mamma  dear,  do  you  think  I  could  have  a  goat?" 


"  I'm  afraid  that  wouldn't  be  just  the  thing  to  kjeep  in  the 
house.  You  know  it  will  be  a  good  many  weeks  before  you 
can  go  out  of  doors.  I  wouldn't  decide  on  any  animal,  now. 
Let's  think  it  over  a  while  first." 

Aunt  Clara  came  to  see  Howard  the  next  day.  '*  Mamma 
says  you  arc  to  have  a  pet,"  she  said.  •  "  I  know  just  where 
to  get  the  very  thing.  It's  a  beautiful  white  Angora  kitten. 
Her  name  is  Lady  Blanche,  and  she  is  just  as  wise  as  she 
can  be.  I'll  go  down  and  buy  her  this  afternoon  if  you 
think  you'd  like  her." 

"  I  do  love  cats,  Atmt  Clara.  You  are  ever  so  kind," 
replied  Howard. 

Papa  came  in  just  then  and  the  plan  was  explained 
to  him. 

"  Cats  are  for  girls,"  he  said.  "A  dog  is  the  thing 
for  a  boy.  I've  been  looking  at  some  to-day.  There 
was  the  smartest  little  Boston  terrier  that  you  ever 
saw.  He  can  do  all  sorts  of  tricks,  and  I  know  you 
can't  help  liking  him.  His  name  is  Tip.  I'll  buy 
him  to-night  if  you  say  so." 

Perhaps  it  was  because  Howard  didn't  feel  very 
strong,  but  the  Angora  kitten  seemed  allurmg  to 
him,  though  the  Boston  terrier  sounded  interesting. 
**  Let  me  think  it  over  until  to-morrow,"  he  said. 
That  afternoon,  as  he  was  considering  the  com- 
parative merits  of  Tip  and  Lady  Blanche,  another 
soft  white   animal  hopped   into  his   mind.     "Oh, 
mamma,"  he  cried,  "  I  do  believe  I'd  rather  have  a 
rabbit  than   anything  else  in  the  world.     It  would 
amuse  me  so  much.  Do  you  think  I  could  have  one  ?  " 
Mamma  looked  rather  doubtful,  but  she  didn't 
like  to  refuse  him. 
Just  then  Uncle  Harry  came  in. 
"Where's  the  boy  who  wants  something  alive  to 
play  with?    What  do  you  say  to  a  beautiful  gray 
parrot  that  can  talk.just  like  a  person,  and  can  sing 
ever  so  many  songs?     You'd  have  great  sport  with 
her  for  she's  very  clever.    Say  the  word  and  she's 
yours." 

Howard  felt  sure  now  that  he  wanted  the  parrot 
Mamma  said,  "  Think  of  the  beautiful  kitten,  the 
dog,  and  the  monkey.    Which  do  you  really  want 
most?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know;  it's  so  hard  to  decide." 
'*I'll  tell  you,"  said  Uncle  Harry.     "Let's  have 
them  ail  up  here  to-morrow,  and  you  can  select  one 
from  them.     I'll  hunt  up  a  monkey  somewhere." 
The  next  day  — 

(Let  the  children  tcU  yen  the  rest  of  the  iloiy.-— Tas 
EniTOR.) 
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Through    Highways    and    Across 
Lots     VII* 

From  Field  to  Class-room 

Agnes  Vinton  Luther,  Normal  and  Training' School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

THE  question  started  in  the  January  number  of  Primary 
Education]  as  to  what  to  do  with  animals  in  the  school- 
room, becomes  of  vital  importance  once  more  when 
the  March  and  April  animals  rub  their  sleepy  eyes 
after  the  winter  doze  and  claim  our  recognition. 

We  have  two  small  animal  houses  which  do  duty  for  the 
various  creatures  as  they  come  along.  We  change  the  fur- 
nishings and  lo  !  the  house  assumes  a  new  character  for  the 
next  visitor.  One  we  have  dubbed  "The  Ark,"  and  the 
other  **The  Crystal  Pakce." 

The  Making  of  the  Ark  Take  a  small  packing  box  about 
3  X 1 J  feet.  Remove  the  boards  which  form  the  cover  and 
repUce  them  by  woven  wire  netting,  one-inch  mesh.  Tip 
the  box  over  so  as  to  make  this  the  front.  Cut  out  the  back 
of  the  box  for  about  one  inch  along  the  bottom,  just  enough 
to  slip  in  and  out  a  sheet  of  zinc  which  is  to  serve  as  a  floor 
for  the  house.  This  may  be  easily  removed  in  this  way, 
cleaned  and  put  back.  Make  a  door  in  the  back  by  cutting 
out  the  wood  the  required  size.  The  hinges  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  couple  of  pieces  of  leather  tacked  on.  Use  a 
small  hook  or  a  wooden  button  to  fasten  the  door.    • 

"  The  Crystal  Palace  "  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
rectangular  fish  tank  with  tin  corners  mentioned  in  the 
January  number  We  bought  the  two  dollar  size  as  being 
more  useful  for  a  greater  variety  of  life.  This  is  sometimes 
a  miniature  pond.  At  other  times,  the  sea.  Again,  it  is  a 
forest  with  moss  underfoot  and  Tom  Thumbs  of  wild 
creatures  roaming  through  it. 

.   With  these  t«fro  residences  at  our  command  we  have  fared 
well  with  our  animal  life  from  year  to  year. 

Hen  and  Chickens  Having  had  so  much  fun  with  our 
sand  table  chicken  yard  {Primary  Education,  April,  1902), 
we  soon  aspired  to  the  entire  fcimily.  Monsieur  Chanticleer 
crowed  so  much  upon  his  first  visit  to  the  school-room  that 
the  class  had  little  opportunity  to  recite,  and  he  was  invited 
to  retire.  The  behavior  of  the  mother  hen,  though,  and  her 
six  babies  was  unexceptionable. 

The  Ark  sheltered  them  nicely,  the  zinc  having  first  been 
covered  with  sand  and  earth  from  our  old  flower  pots.  In 
one  comer  we  put  some  excelsior  and  old  hay  from  a  pack- 
ing box  which  the  hen  immediately  proceeded  to  change  to 
the  opposite  comer,  which  seemed  to  suit  her  better. 

We  fed  both  hen  and  chickens  with  cracked  corn  and 
com  meal  mush,  but  soon  found  that  the  prepared  "  Chick 
Food"  sold  for  a  few  cents  a  pound  contained  a  better 
▼ariety  of  food  material.  It  has  both  vegetable  and  animal 
matter  in  it  and  the  chickens  thrived  upon  it.  A  c'ertain 
amount  of  green  food  is  necessary  so  that  we  chopped  up 
grass  and  threw  it  in.  Frequently  the  children  brought 
lettuce,  which  we  cut  up  into  small  bits  for  the  chickens. 
Be  sure  to  have  a  dish  of  clean  water  always  in  one  corner. 
This  will  have  to  be  renewed  frequently  as  the  small  babies 
go  wading  in  it  and  the  mother  hen  scratches  so  vigorously 
as  to  sometimes  fill  it  with  earth.  A  tainted  water  supply 
will  iovariably  cause  sickness. 

The  Ark  sheltered  this  small  family  from  the  time  they 
were  three  days  old  imtil  they  were  two  weeks  old.  It  .was 
carried  from  class-room  to  classroom  to  the  delight  of  the 
children.  The  Plymouth  Rock  hen  was  a  model  mother, 
and  seemed  as  willing  to  bring  up  her  children  in  our  room 
Bi  in  the  conventional  farmyard.  One  day  I  left  the  door 
opea.to  see  what  sHe  would  do.  She  immediately  stepped 
out,  called  to  her  chickens  to  follow,  but  as  they  could  not, 
back  she  trotted  and  refused  to  budge  without  them,  the 
door  being  left  open  for  the  entire  morning. 

The  small  chickens,  of  course,  were  not  in  any  way  dis- 
turbed by  the  "white  light"  of  observation  "which  beat 
upon  their  throne,"/and  scratched  and  chirped  and  tobog- 
ganed down  their  mother's  back  or  nestled  under  her 
feathers  with  the  most  perfect  self-possesjsion. 

*CopT"Sbted  190^,  by  A,  V.  Luther 


As,  soon  as  the  weather  became  warmer  they  were  pro- 
moted to  the  school-yard.  The  Ark  served  as  a  night 
shelter,  while  from  it  fan  a  covered  runway  of  chicken  wire 
Sxio  feet.  For  twenty-five  cents  we  bought  a  patent  water 
jar  which  kept  the  drinking  water  in  good  condition. 

The  cfhickens.grew  to  be  large,  sturdy  birds,  idolized  by 
the  children  and  at  the  present  writing  are  supplying  eggs 
to  their  country  care-taker,  who  has  promised  to  set  some 
for  us  so  that  the  second  generation  may  brighten  our 
school-room  at  Easter. 

The  Rabbit  Use  the  same  box  as  for  hen  and  chickens. 
Cover  the  zinc  with  sawdust  and  excelsior.  Change  this 
every  other  day.  Place  the  box  where  there  is  as  little 
draught  as  possible.  Rabbits  are  very  sensitive  to  changes 
of  temperature. 

Feed  with  oats  or  other  grains,  roots,  as  carrots,  mangels, 
turnips,  etc.  My  present  Bunnie  delights  in  "Force," 
which  he  knoWs  by  name,  and  tears  over  for  it,  nearly  up- 
setting the  dish  in  his  delight.  As  he  is  a  veritable  Sunny 
Jim,  it  evidently  agrees  with  him.  Clover,  "Force,"  and 
carrots  have  been  his  diet  for  a  year.  Give  some  green 
food,  as  lettuce  leaves,  celery  tops,  grass,  or  clover  to  vary 
the  root  and  grain  diet.  A  leaf  of  cabbage  now  and  then 
will  not  harm  the  rabbit  but  do  not  give  it  much.  Give 
only  a  small  amount  of  water  about  twice  a  week.  Give 
milk  instead,  about  two  tablespoonfuls  a  day  if  you  wish, 
though  this  is  not  necessary  as  there  is  abundant  moisture  in 
thjc  roots  and  leaves. 

A  mother  rabbit  nursing  her  young  should  be  supplied 
with  milk  or  water  regularly ;  otherwise  it  is  better  not  to 
give  rabbits  too  much  water.  I  have  seen  prize  rabbits  at 
shows  killed  in  this  way  by  over  zealous  care-takers. 

Pigeon  Cover  the  floor  of  the  Ark  with  sand  or  fine 
gravel.  This  is  absolutely  necessary, as  the  birds  need  it  to 
aid  digestion.  Place  also  a  little  straw^or  hay  in  one  corner. 
Provide  a  dish  of  drinking  water  and  see  that  it  is  kept  clean. 
Feed  the  pigeon  upon  grain  such  as  wheat,  barley,  and 
cracked  corn,  giving  it  a  little  green  now  and  then,  as 
lettuce,  etc.  Sprinkle  a  little  salt  around  the  floor  of  the 
house.  Liberate  the  pigeon  after  studying  it  for  the  time 
allotted,  as  the  cage  at  best  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
freedoin  of  the  heavens  which  is  its  by  right. 

Turtles  The  tiny  water  turtles  which  the  children  love  to 
bring  to  school  can  be  made  to  feel  at  home  by  renovating 
the  Crystal  Palace  or  old  aquarium.  Empty  out  all  the 
water,  clean  it  and  then  divide  it  into  a  land  area  and  a 
water  area  in  this  way.  Place  a  dish  two  or  three  inches 
deep  in  one  half  of  the  aquarium.  Those  used  for  serving 
pickles  or  preserves  will  do  nicely.  Many  times  I  have 
used  a  square  photographic  developing  tray  for  the  same 
purpose.  Fill  this  with  water  for  the  turtle  to  swim  around 
in.  Fill  in  the  other  end  of  the  aquarium  with  earth  and 
moss,  with  a  small  fera  in  one  corner.  The  surface  of  the 
land  should  be  even  with  the  top  of  the  dish  so  that  the 
turtie  can  creep  out  on  the  bank  when  he  wants  to  sun 
himself.     Feed  with  bits  of  raw  meat  or  worms. 

During  the  winter  the  turtles  eat  very  little  as  this  is  the 
season  they  are  accustomed  to  hibernate.  If  you  fe«l  that 
they  are  in  danger  of  storvation  at  any  time,  pry  the  mouth 
open  gently  and  insert  a  small  piece  of  raw  beef. 

Frog  Use  the  same  furnishings  for  the  frog's  home  as 
the  turtle,  though  a  deeper  dish  at  one  end  is  preferable. 
Another  way  to  do  is  to  take  the  empty  aquarium,  cover  the 
bottom  with  sand  or  gravel  and  then  pour  in  water  to  a  • 
depth  of  about  two  inches.  A  little  of  the  Cabomba  or 
water  plant  will  keep  this  in  good  condition.  Place  a  large 
stone  at  one  end  for  a  recreation  pier  for  Froggie.  A  cover 
is  necessary  to  avoid  his  promenading  around  the  school- 
room. Cut  one  out  of  wire  mosquito  netting  one  inch  larger 
all  around  than  the  aquarium  and  then  bend  over  the  sides 
like  the  lid  of  a  box.  A  small  stone  will  keep  the  cover  in 
place.    Feed  frogs  upon  raw  beef  or  worms. 

Crayfish  The  small  crayfish,  or  fresh  water  lobster,  as  it 
is  called,  is  intensely  interesting.  These  can  be  found  in 
nearly  every  brook,  or  bought  alive  in  the  markets  of  our 
large  cities.  Get  small  ones,  two  or  three  inches  long,  as 
they  arc  easier  to  keep.    Cover  the  gravel  of  the  aquarium 
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with  water  two  or  more  inches  deep,  but  place  a  flat  stone 
at  one  end  for  the  crayfish  to  creep  out  upon.  Their  gilk  are 
so  constructed  as  to  necessitate  their  living  in  shallow  water. 
If  you  can  make  a  Httle  grotto  of  stones  in  one  corner,  that 
will  delight  the  crayfish,  as  they  love  to  whisk  in  and  out  of 
this,  playing  hide-and-seek  with  each  ot^er,  imagining  that 
they  are  lying  in  wait  for  their  prey.  Place  a  few  sprays  of 
Cabomba  in  the  water  to  keep  it  pure.  Feed  with  small 
pieces  of  raw  beef,  removing  these  after  a  time  so  as  not  to 
have  them  contaminate  the  water.  Watch  them  manipu- 
late this  with  their  several  sets  of  jaws. 

Tree  Toad  Chameleon  Make  a  small  forest  of  the 
aquarium  by  covering  the  bottom  with  earth,  moss,  small 
plants,  and  ferns.  Keep  this  well  watered.  Use  the  cover 
suggested  for  the  frog's  home.  Feed  the  animals  with  flies. 
The  fallacy  of  supposing  that  chameleons  can  thrive  on 
sugar  and  water  has  been  shown  often  enough,  but  there  are 
still  people  who  believe  it.  As  fall  approaches,  the  little 
tree  toad  will  bury  himself  in  the  earth  or  under  the  moss 
of  the  aquarium  and  stay  there  until  spring,  but  when  he 
does  emerge,  see  that  his  breakfast  is  ready  for  him,  for  it 
has  been  a  fast  indeed. 

The  ordinary  toad  can  be  kept  in  the  terrarium  in  the 
same  way  as  suggested  for  the  chameleon  and  tree  toad. 

D  J  not  keep  any  of  the  animals  too  long  in  the  school- 
room. Remember  that  fields  and  woods,  ponds  and  streams 
are  waiting  to  receive  them  back  after  they  have  done  their 
part  for  the  children. 


Careless   Handling  of  School- 
books 

Supt.  J.  D.  Eggleston,  Worsham,  Va. 

I  am  a  Book. 

My  mission  is  to  give  you  pleasure. 
Please  then,  put  an  apron  on  me. 
Please  touch  me  with  clean  hands. 
Please  make  no  marks  on  me. 
Please  don't  turn  down  my  leaves. 
Please  don't  break  my  back. 
Please  help  me  to  help  you  and  your  friends. 
Sincerely  yours, 
iEsop*s  Fables 

The  rough  and  careless  handling  of  school  books  by  the 
large  majority  of  children  arises  from  the  fact  that  no  per- 
sonal relation  between  the  book  and  the  child  has  been 
established.  The  rough  usage  arises  not  so  much  from 
viciousness  as  from  thoughtlessness.  Lecturing  a'nd  moral- 
izing, therefore,  do  little,  if  any,  good.  I  have  found  that  a 
little  talk  about  a  book  —  what  it  is,  how  it  came  to  be 
written,  something  about  the  person  that  wrote  it,  the 
pleasure  it  has  given  others  —  in  other  words,  an  effort 
to  establish  a  warm  personal  interest  in  the  book,  and  in  all 
books,  has  materially  helped  to  win  for  these  silent  and 
patient  friends  a  genuine  respect  among  children.  A  feeling 
of  friendship,  even  of  deep  affection,  has  arisen.  Once  this 
high  plane  is  reached,  the  question,  "  How  can  you  prevent 
children  from  soiling  and  mutilating  books?"  is  answered. 
This  applies  as  well  to  library  books  as  to  text-books. 

It  applies  as  well  to  the  little  tots  as  to  the  larger  chil- 
dren, let  the  home  environment  be  what  it  may !  It  is 
simply  appalling  to  find  how  many  teachers  there  are  — 
many  of  them  normal  graduates,  too — firm  in  the  belief  that 
*'  the  smaller  children  **  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  books 
home  from  the  school  library.  In  a  recent  examination  of 
teachers  I  asked  the  question,  "At  what  age  should  children 
be  allowed  to  take  books  home  from  the  school  library  ?  " 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  applicants  placed  the  age 
above  ten  !  This,  too,  in  a  community  where  a  majority 
of  the  children  get  little  or  no  schooling  after  this  age. 
The  reasons  for  the  answer  were  about  the  same:  the 
"small"  chiidren  would  not  be  careful  with  the  books; 
would  not  appreciate  them,  and  would  therefore  mistreat 
them ;  didn't  care  for  reading  at  this  age,  and  didn't  like  to 


be  read  to.  And  one  answer  had  on  it  the  hall-mark  of 
antiquity  :  the  library  in  the  school  would  interrupt  {sic)  the 
regular  studies. 

This  judgment  of  the  "  smaller  children  "  i$  most  unjust. 
Its  error  arises  from  a  total  misconception  of  child  nature, 
and  its  results  may  be  prophesied  in  the  drying  up  of  the 
springs  of  imagination  and  inspiration,  and  in  the  certain 
fact  that  tens  of  thousands  of  our  children  leave  school 
illiUrate^  because  having  never  read,  they  never  read — for 
who  is  he  who  can  draw  the  fine  distinction  between  the 
illiterate  who  can  not  read  and  the  illiterate  who  does  not 
read? 

Let  the  Uttle  tots  have  good^books — real  htctature — from 
the  library.  At  what  age?  At  the  age  the  little  one  desires 
a  book.  Aad  many  of  us  are  ready  to  testify  that  the  small- 
est and  youngest  of  them,  from  the  most  uninviting  environ- 
ment, will  take  up  tenderly  and  handle  with  care  any  book, 
once  the  pensonal  relation  has  been  established  between  the 
two. 


Sentimentalism  in  the  Primary 
School 

Gertrude  M.  Ciarke 

WHEN  my  ten-year-old  niece  sang  "  Juanita  "  the 
other  day  while  putting  on  her  rubbers  for  school, 
I  was  as  thoroughly  surprised  as  if  she  had  re- 
peated passages  from  "  Romep  and  Juliet."  To 
hear  her  singing  "  Be  my  own  fair  bride,"  and  "  Ask  thy 
soul  if  we  must  part,"  was  a  novel  and  not  a  pleasing  ex- 
perience. On  certain  occasions  in  my  youth  ** Juanita" 
has  been  a  fitting  expression  of  my  feelings,  but  at  Margery's 
age  I  had  certainly  never  heard  of  the  "  J«Jita  "  in  whose 
dark  eyes'  splendor  the  love-light  longs  to  dwell. 

"  My  dear  child,"  I  ventured  after  the  second  rubber  had 
been  tugged  on  with  Juanita's  encouragement,  "  where  on 
earth  did  you  learn  that  song?" 

"  Why,  auntie,  that's  our  best  school  song.  Miss  Allen 
says  it's  worth  knowing  always.  The  first  day  she  came  she 
put  the  name  of  it  on  the  blackboard,  and  we  all  read  it 
*  Jew-an-I-ta '  —  Now  we've  sung  and  sung  till  we  know  her 
name  and  all  the  rest.  Wish  you'd  visit  our  school,  auntie. 
You  just  ought  to  hear  all  our  pieces  and  songs  "  —  and  with 
a  farewell  hug  our  little  curly  locks  was  off.  When  her  red 
coat  had  fluttered  out  of  sight  I  began  to  ponder  the 
mysteries  of  modem  education  which  included  love  songs. 

Margery  was  spending  the  winter  with  us  in  our  quiet 
<:ountry  town,  and  at  the  same  time  learning  at  school  such 
unchildlike  and  imsuitable  things  as  "  Juanita."  Margery's 
fond  mamma  and  papa  heartily  approved,  I  knew,  of  public 
schools,  but  what  would  they  think  of  sentimentalism  thrown 
in  ?  I  would  visit  school  and  interview  Miss  Allen,  whom  I 
knew  far  too  slightly,  I  began  to  fear. 

Margery's  delight  was  unfeigned  when  "  auntie "  was 
shown  a  seat  in  the  school-room  the  following  afternoon. 
To  my  credit  be  it  said  that  I  came  into  that  room  with  all 
the  charity  that  I  could  feel  for  any  mere  acquaintance  who 
had  taught  my  niece  love  songs,  when  she  should  have  been 
learning  the  dainty,  merry,  tender  child-hke  music  which  I 
knew  had  been  written  for  just  such  loving  little  maidens. 
Miss  Allen's  preparation  for  teaching  must  have  seemed 
good  to  onr  august  School  Board,  yet  all  my  charity  could 
not  veil  the  very  evident  fact  that  her  make-up  lacked  a  cer- 
tain indescribable  "something"  that  marks  the  gentle- 
woman everywhere — a  certain  Jinesse,  sls  it  yfcre,  which 
would  have  kept  her  from  making  the  mistake  of  teaching 
children  words  which  they  could  neither  appreciate  nor 
understand.  If  as  Mrs.  Browning  says,  "  Taste  is  a  test  of 
character,"  then  Miss  Allen's  character  could  not  l\ave  stood 
the  test,  for  there  was  a  lack  of  harmony  between  herself  and 
her  work,  a  failure  to  comprehend  the  "  fitness  of  things/* 
which  is  of  far  more  importance  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

Why,  for  instance,  did  she  wear  in  her  working  hours  a 
soiled  pink  silk  waist?  Why  a  lace  jabot?  Why  drag 
a  trailing  skirt  around  a  dusty  school-room  ?    And,  ok,  why, 
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was  she  not  neat  and  "  trim  "  and  dainty  as  all  true  women 
are? 

At  her  suggestion  the  children  put  away  their  books  and 
sang  for  Margery's*  auntie, —  sang  "  Juanita  "  first  with 
hushed,  awed  voices,  and  a  rendering  of  the  words  so  cor- 
rect as  to  be  almost  uncanny.  And  then  they  sang  "  The 
Blue  and  the  Gray,"  and  after  that,  "  Nearer  my  God  to 
Thee/' 

As  it  was  Friday  afternoon  and  the  hour  for  "  recitation," 
a  certain  James  Burns  rendered  in  stentorian  tones,  "  Anna- 
bel Lee." 

He  gave  it  with  a  vim  that  cannot  be  described  and  James 
is  not  yet  in  his  teens  !  "  Annabel  Lee  ! ''  Of  all  the  unex- 
pected poems  !  Every  time  James  rolled  out  the  line  "  My 
beautiful  Annie  bell  Lee,"  I  held  my  breath,  for  there  is  no 
denying  it,  a  certain  fascination  hangs  around  a  boy  who  has 
memorized  "  Annabel  "  and  apparently  enjoys  the  rhythm  of 
it  as  much  as  Poe  himself  could  have  done.  But  while  not 
liking  to  appear  ultra- fastidious,  it  did  seem  to  an  outsitier 
that  it  was  almost  a  crime  for  a  teacher  to  have  encouraged 
a  boy  like  Jimmy  Burns  to  learn  such  things,  because,  for- 
sooth, "  teacher  "  is  strongly  inclined  toward  sentimentality. 

When  finally  the  whole  school  repeated  Tennyson's 
"Break,  break,  break,"  in  chorus,  I  was  not  surprised  — 
only  irritated  beyond  words. 

"Come,  let  us  live  with  our. children,"  says  Froebel.  Yes, 
by  all  means,  but  let  us  be  cheerful,  whdesome,  sensible 
"guides,  philosophers,  and  friends  "  for  the  little  people. 

Miss  Allen  is,  I  know,  an  exception,  but  this  is  a  real 
experience. 


A  Device  for  Writing   Numbers 

EsTHKR  White,  Highland  Park,  111. 

A  child  takes  more  interest  in  school- work  of  any  kind,  if 
he  feels^  while  he  is  doing  it,  that  he  is  working  for  a 
purpose. 

I  find  that  an  interesting  way  to  teach  primary  pupils  to 
write  and  learn  figures  is  by  making  calendars  each 
month. 

I  draw  a  picture  on  the  blackboard  of  that  part  of  the 
calendar  that  has  the  figures  on  it.  I  make  this  very  large, 
so  that  it  can  be  easily  seen  in  any  part  of  the  room.  I  draw 
this  part  of  the  calendar  thirty-five  inches  wide  and  twenty- 
five  inches  high.  Then  I  divide  this  into  five-inch  squares.  I 
put  the  required  figures  into  these  squares.  I  make  the 
figures  large,  as  the  children  copy  these  figures  on  their 
calendars. 

We  use  sheets  of  drawing  paper,  six  inches  by  eight 
inches,  for  the  calendars.  The  pupil  marks  the  lower  half 
of  the  sheet  into  squares,  corresponding  in  number  to  those 
squares  on  the  blackboard.  They  use  rulers  for  this  draw- 
ing.   Then  they  copy  the  figures  into  these  squares. 

The  upper  half  of  the  sheet  is  used  for  the  decorative 
part  of  the  calendar.  We  make  the  decoration  of  some- 
thing that  is  appropriate  to  the  month.  For  example,  the 
dccorarion  for  the  Christmas  calendar  was  the  picture  of  a 
sprig  of  holly ;  for  March,  birds ;  for  April,  buds,  and  so  on. 
Water  colors,  colored  chalks,  or  pencil  may  be  used  for  this 
work.  I  usually  outline  the  decorations  with  the  hectograph 
and  then  have  the  pupils  paint  them  with  the  water 
coters. 

In  making  these  calendars,  the  pupils  learn  to  write  num- 
bers higher  than  thirty,  and  then  they  usually  learn  to  write 
to  one  hundred  with  little  effort. 

Occasionally  they  are  allowed  to  choose  their  own  work 
for  the  busy  period,  and  often  they  will  make  calendars. 
This  proves  that  the  work  is  agreeable  as  well  as  profit- 
able. 

They  make  a  calendar  to  take  home  at  the  beginning  of 
each  month.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  them  to  know  that 
they  are  making  them  to  take  home.  Busy  work  of  this 
nature  that  is  taken  home  is  much  appreciated  by  the  inter- 
ested patent  slnd  the  child  is  thereby  encouraged  in  his 
work,     Thwe  calendars  make  appropriate  birthday  gifts. 


To  the  Snowdrop 

Pretty  firstling  of  the  year  I 
Herald  of  the  host  of  flowers ! 

Hast  thon  left  thy  cavern  drear, 
In  the  hope  of  summer  boars? 

Back  to  thy  warm  world  below, 
Till  the  strength  of  sun  and  showers 

Quell  the  now  relentless  snow ! 


Art  still  here?    Alive?  and  blitlie? 

Though  the  stormy  night  hath  tied, 
And  the  Frost  hath  passed  his  scythe 

O'er  thy  small,  iihsheltered  head? 
... 

Nature, — deep  and  mystic  word  ! 

Mighty  mother,  still  unknowB ! 
Thou  didst  sure  the  snowdrop  gird 

With  an  armor  all  thine  own, 

Thou  who  sent'st  it  f ©rth  alone 
To  the  cold  and  sUUen  season, 

(Like  a  thous:ht  at  random  thrown) 
Sent  it  thus  for  some  grave  reason  ! 

•    .     .  —Barry  Cornioall 


How  to  Open  a  New  Book 

Hold  the  book  with  its  back  on  a  smooth  or  covered 
table ;  let  the  front  board  down,  then  the  other,  holding  the 
leaves  in  one  hand  while  you  open  a  few  leaves  at  the  back, 
then  a  few  at  the  front,  and  so  go  on,  alternately  opening 
back  and  front,  gently  pressing  open  the  sections  till  you 
reach  the  center  of  the  volume.  Do  this  two  or  three  times, 
and  you  will  obtain  the  best  results.  Open  the  volume  vio- 
lently or  carelessly ,  in  any  one  place,' and  you  will  likely 
break  the  back  and  cause  a  start  in  the  leaves.  Ntner force 
the  back ;  if  it  does  not  yield  to  gentle  opening,  rely  upon 
it  the  back  is  too  tightly  or  strongly  lined. — Set. 


Dear  Editor : 

Personally  I  want  to  thank  you  for  what  you  hare  been 
to  me.  I  can  but  pl^ce  Primary  Education  among  the  list 
of  the  "  People  and  Books  which  have  most  influenced  me." 
As  a  Nebraska  teacher,  I  loved  it  and  lived  better  for  it.  As 
a  student  in  a  missionary  training  school,  I  feel  better 
equipped  for  my  work  because  of  it.  As  a  character  I  know 
1  owe  much  to  it.  God  bless  you  in  your  coming  months 
and  may  your  pen  still  reach  out,  is  my  prayer. 

M.  N.  H. 


Kindness  is  a  precious  oil  that  makes  the  crushiaf  wheels 
of  care  seem  lighter. — Eugene  Field  r^r^c^r> 
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Mfi^'a  r  L^n-jiU^LCUjas^ajTf-Tf-TiT^fi^p 


mf  I.  Up  the  hills  and  down  the  hills  The  winds  be-gin    to     blow,  And    o-ver  in  the     su-gar  bush  The  sap  be-gins  to      flow. 

2.  Up  the  hills  and  down  the  hills  The  grass  begins  to    grow ;  Leaf  buds  up-on  the     li  -  lac  boughs  Are  swelling  s»re  and  slow. 

3.  Up  the  hills  and  down  the  hills  The   Mt-tle    children    go,     And   in  the  nook  be -side  the  brook  The  pussy  wil- lows    show. 


^i^inrjni:^^p^^%^ni;ytg 


I 


i 


Wi 


S 


#-*-#■ 


^ 


^ 


#  *  #* 


■P-^ 


¥^ 


Chorus. 


JTT I izr^^=^  / 1  .h-J  JL  J]  f  j-fA£ 


^^^w 


Blow,  wnds,  blow,  winds.  Flowers  are    in    your     track  ;  Blow  up   the  hills  and    down  the  hills  And  bring  the  springtime  back. 


D.C 


I 


\ii,r  r\f^^p\i^^^i^ 


T.     3  ^h^"^  ^^l^Ji 


Technical   Spelling 

SuFT.  Chas.  L.  Clay,  Harvard,  Mass. 

So  many  commoD  historical  words  were  found  "missed" 
by  fifth  and  sixth  grade  pupils  in  their  written  work,  led  me 
to  think  that  the  spelling  of  them  had  never  been  taught  to 
children.  Of  course  these  words  would  not  appear  in  the 
regular  spelling  lessons,  if  books  were  used. 

I  thought  that  the  spelling  of  a  few  words  peculiar  to 
history,  geography,  language,  number,  etc.,  such  as  would  be 
in  continual  use  through  grades,  might  i>e  taught  in  the 
primary  grades  in  connection  with  the  first  books  used  in 
these  subjects.  Our  first  book  in  history  in  the  pupil's 
hands  is  Davis's  "  Stories  of  the  United  States  for  Youngest 
Readers."    We  use  it  in  the  third  grade. 

I  asked  all  the  teachers  of  our  district  using  this  book  to 
make  a  list  of  words,  the  spelling  of  which  the  children 
should  be  held  responsible  for,  by  the  time  the  book 
is  finished. 

The  following  is  the  list  agreed  upon.  The  order,  of 
course,  is  not  as  the  words  occur  in  the  text. 

1.  Injiian. 

2.  wigwams. 

3.  sqaawft. 

4.  papooie  —  papooses. 

5.  New  England. 

6.  Christopher  Columbus. 

7.  Genoa. 

8.  Italy. 

9.  Americus. 

10.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

11.  King  James — Jamest«wn. 

12.  Virginia. 

1 3.  France  —  French. 

14.  George  Washington. 

15.  Paul  Revere. 

16.  Queen  Elizabeth. 

1 7 .  Spain  —  Spanish. 

1 8.  Spaniard  —  Spaniards. 

19.  Jolii^  Smith. 

20.  Pilgrims. 


21.  Mayflower. 

22.  Miles  Standish. 


43.  Pocahontas. 

44.  Cambridge. 


23. 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

24. 

Salem. 

2S' 

Marblehead. 

26. 

Puritans. 

1 

Quakers. 

Henry  Hudson. 

29. 

New  York. 

^0. 

Holland. 

V' 

Norsemen. 

^2. 

William  Penn. 

.33- 

John  Carver. 

34. 

Dutch. 

35- 

Europe. 

^6. 

Boston. 

t 

Abraham  Lincohi. 

United  Sutes. 

39. 

Masaachtisetts. 

40. 

tomahawks. 

41. 

wampum. 

42. 

Daniel  Boone. 

The  words  found  misspelled  in  the  regular  written  history 
work  of  the  pupils  should  be  used  in  the  ordinary  spelling 
lessons.  Above  all  things  the  child  needs  to  learn  to  speO 
the  words  of  his  own  vocabulary. 


Learning  English 

At  an  evening  school  in  Boston  for  adults,  where  the  time 
is  limited  to  two  hours  a  night  for  twenty  weeks,  the  puinls, 
in  answer  to  an  oral  question  as  to  their  opinion  of  English, 
expressed  themselves,  in  writing,  as  follows : 

Swede,  two  years— English  is  not  very  hart  to  lean)  to  read,  but 
hardly  to  talk. 

Woman  from  St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  two  years —  My  climate  is  warm 
and  we  dress  very  thin  and  different  from  you  do  here.  ...  It 
is  governed  idl  together  by  France.  St.  Pierre  used  to  be  a  great 
business  place.  Whether  it  is  now  or  not  I  do  not  know  as  I  haven't 
heard  from  them  since  the  volcano. 

Armenian,  eight  years  —  I  am  try  to  learn  English  but  veiV  bard 
because  one  ward  meant  three  four  things  and  I  can't  say  witch  one  k 
right.  (Spring)  this  ward  meant  just  three  things  and  there  is  much 
ward  that  I  can't  just  tell. 

Hebrew,  four  weeks  —  I  am  learning  Engles.  Eogles  is  hnard  t« 
lerin. 

Hebrew,  tern  weeks  —  English  is  harat. 

Hebrew,  three  weeks — I  haev  ben  er  three  weeks.  I  haev  lamio 
hangelas,  witch  is  ese  are  to  larnen. 

German,  two  years  —  I  am  liming  anglesh.  Angliesh  is  ha  to  looren, 
too  me  it  ise  ezy. 

German,  five  days  —  I  am  learning  english.    English  is  hart  t«  learn. 

In  this  school  one  German  wrote : 

Nowhere  can  one  find  so  coziness  as  by  the  Tyrolean.  Smging  aad 
laughing  all  the  day !  From  morning  till  nigh^  always  che^ul  sad 
serene.  An  old  Tyrolean  sentence  says :  "  When  the  sun  laughs,  the 
Tyrolean  laughs  also.  When  the  weather  is  bad,  is  the  Tyrolean  how- 
ever full  pure  joy  and  delight !  "  Another  sentence  says :  *<  All  is  good  in 
the  heaven  and  good  in  Tyrol." 
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Stories  of  the  Rhine  Country  VII 

AucE  E.  Allen 

The  Two  Bells 

'wo  bells  once  hung  in  the  city  of  Spires. 
One  was  iron  —  dark  and  massive.  The  other 
was  pure  silver.  Neither  of  these  bells, 
it  is  said,  was  ever  rung  by  mortal  hand. 
But  whenever  a  sinner  died  in  the  city,  of  its 
own  accord,  the  great  iron  bell  swung  to  and 
fro,  to  and  fro,  tolling  its  gloomy  death  knell. 
For  this  reason  this  bell  was  called  the  sinner's  bell.  The 
silver  bell  was  silent  save  when  a  member  of  the  emperor's 
family  died.  At  such  times,  it  sept  forth  a  soft,  mournful 
chime.     It  was  called  the  emperor's  bell. 

One  day,  suddenly  across  the  bustle  of  the  city,  there 
floated  the  sound  of  the  emperor's  bell.  Clear  and  sweet 
and  pure,  its  tones  mingled  with  the  murmur  of  the  Rhine 
and  rose  upward — upward  —  upward-^ — until  they  seemed 
to  reach  the  very  gates  of  Paradise. 

The  people  left  their  work.  The  emperor  was  perfectly 
well.  But  in  a  little  old  hovel,  alone,  unknown,  a  beggar 
died.     Would   the   emperor's   bell  —  the   bell   of  precious 


silver  —  ring  its  royal  death  knell  for  the  passing  of  the  soul 
of  an  unknown  beggar? 

Wondering,  the  people  returned  to  their  work.  That 
night  at  the  emperor's  palace  all  was  quiet.  Trusty  senti- 
nels watched  the  great  gates.  But  past  them,  unseen,  went 
a  dark  robed  stranger  —  the  Angel  of  Death.  He  entered 
the  palace.  He  found  the  emperor.  "  I  come  for  thee," 
he  said. 

All  his  life  long,  the  emperor  had  pleased  none  but  him- 
self. Never  had  he  owned  that  any  was  greater  than  he. 
Bat  at  the  sound  of  that  voice  he  trembled  and  obeyed. 
In  silence,  alone,  the  emperor's  soul  went  with  the  Angel 
out  into  the  darkness. 

Slowly,  solemnly,  across  the  night  a  bell  began  to  toll. 
The  people  of  Spires  moved  uneasily  on  their  beds.  They 
heard  the  sinner's  bell  as  it  rang  its  mournful  message. 
They  wondered  sleepily  what  very  wicked  person  was  dead. 
Then  they  fell  asleep  again. 

Next  morning  the  palace  was  closed.  The  windows  were 
darkened.     The  emperor  was  dead. 

"The  emperor?"  cried  the  people.  They  remembered 
Ac  tolling  of  the  iron  bell.  They  looked  at  each  other  with 
awed,  frightened  faces. 

"The  bells  icnow,"  whispered  one  to  another.  "The 
death  of  a  good  man  in  poverty  is  more  worthy  of  honor 
than  the  death  of  a  wicked  man  in  riches.  In  God's  sight 
to  be  truly  gnai  one  must  be  truly  good.'' 


A  Giantess'  Playthings 

One  morning^'  long  ago,  it  is  said  the  daughter  c^  the 
mighty  giant  of  Nideck  stood  alone  at  the  door  of  her 
father's  castle. 

It  was  still  early.  The  skies  were  softly  flushed  with 
rose  and  violet."*  The  wind  came  fresh  from  woods  of 
fir  and  balsam.  Far  off  th^  Rhine  rippled  and  sparkled  in 
the  sunshine. 

"  I'm  so  tired  of  playing  all  alone,"  said  the  giantess  to 
herself,  "  I'll  just  go  out  for  a  walk." 

The  giantess  was  still  very  young.  But  she  was  very  large 
—  so  large  that  with  one  step  she  landed  in  a  field  near 
Halsach  on  the  Rhine. 

As  she  looked  down  from  her  great  height,  she  saw  some- 
thing which  made  her  look  a^ain  and  again.  She  bent 
down,  shading  her  eyes. 

It  was  only  a^easant  plowing  the  field.  His  plow  was 
of  the  usual  size.  His  horses  were  large  and  strong.  He, 
himself,  was  a  full-grown  man.  But  in  all  her  life  the 
giantess  had  never  seen  such  tiny  creatures  which  could  do 
such  wonderful  things. 

She  screamed  and  clapped  her  hands  in  dehght.     ^ 
"  Oh,  what  pret^  playthings  1 "  she  cried.     "  I  must  have 
them  for  my  own." 

The  shadow  of  the  giantess  had  fallen  across  the  field. 
The  clapping  of  her  hands  was  like  a  strong  wind.  Her 
voice  sounded  like  far-off  thunder.  The  peasant,  who  was 
busily  plowing  the  field,  looked  up  to  see  if  a  storm  was 
near.  At  sight  of  the  giant  maid  he  stood  wide-eyed  and 
motionless.  Before  he  had  time  even  to  think,  she  reached 
down.     With  one  hand  she  picked  him  up. 

She  bundled  him — plow,  horses,  and  all — into  her  apron. 
She  took  a  step  or  two  and  was  at  her  father's  castle. 

Her  father  strode  out  to  meet  her.  "  Oh,  father,"  she 
cried,  "see  what  I  found  over  there  in  the  field."  She 
opened  her  apron.  "  The  horses  can  go,  father.  And  this 
tiny  creature  moves  his  arms  and  legs  as  we  do.  And  he 
spoke  to  the  horses.  I  heard  him.  *  Oh,  father,  may  I  keep 
him  always  to  play  with?  " 

The  giant  looked  grave.  "My  daughter,"  he  said, 
"  these  are  not  toys.  They  are  living  creatures  as  well  as 
we.  There  are  many  of  them  in  the  valley.  They  feel  and 
think.  They  work.  They  lay  out  farms  and  build  cities. 
They  are  called  men.  And  some  day,  not  far  off,  these  men 
— small  and  weak  as  they  seem  beside  us — will  drive  us  away 
and  live  in  our  places  upon  the  earth.  Take  back  the  man 
and  his  i^low.  Put  them  where  you  found  them.  And 
never  again,  so  long  as  you  live,  lay  a  finger  upon  any  one 
of  them." 

The  giantess  stepped  back  to  Halsach.  Carefully  she  set 
the  man,  horses,  and  plow  back  in  the  unfinished  furrow. 
Then  sadly,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  at  the  loss  of  her  pretty 
toy,  she  went  back  home. 


The  Secret 

Pussy  Willow  had  a  secret  that  the  snowdrops  whispered  h^, 
And  she  parred  it  to  the  south  wind  while  it  stroked  her  velvet 

for; 
And  the  sonth  wind  hammed  it  softly  to  the  busy  honey  bees, 
And  they  buzzed  it  to  the  blossoms  on  the  scarlet  maple  trees ; 
And  these  dropped  It  to  the  wood  brooks  brimming  fall  of  melted 

snow, 
And  the  brooks  told  Robin  Redbreast,  as  they  chatterefl  to  and 

fro; 
Little  Rohin  could  not  keep  it,  so  he  saf^g  it  loud  and  clear 
To  the  sleepy  fields  and  meadows,  ^<  Wake  up!  cheer  up!  spring 

is  here." 

—  Youth's  Companion 

, 

Habit 

Habit  is  hard  to  overcome.  If  you  take  o^  the  first  letter, 
it  does  not  change  'abit.  If  you  take  off  another,  you  still 
*have  a  'bit  left.  If  you  take  off  still  another  the  whole  of 
'it  remains.  If  you  take  off  another,  it  is  not  wholly  used 
up,  all  of  which  goes  to  show  that  if  you  want  to  get  rid  of  a| 
habit,  you  must  throw  it  off  altoifeg^§Tfi75§T5y  vrri^OglC 
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Six  Early  Birds 


JuUA  E.  Rogers 


(AU  rights  reserved) 

iT  is  March,  and  we  have  torn  two  months  already 
off  of  the  big  1904  calendar.  But  who 
/  will  believe  that  spring  is  here?  Snow  lies 
as  deep  as  ever  on  the  fields,  the  walks  are 
icy,  and  the  children  come  in  with  fingers 
that  ache  and  tingle  with  the  cold.  We 
^       ^^^     ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  winter  — it  always  stays  too 

M    v|  But  there  comes  a  day  when  the  rude 

y^,.^^  Maxch  weather  changes.    The  north  wind 

^^'^  forgets  to  blow,  and  the  sun  rides  high  at 

noon.  The  feel  of  spring  is  in  the  air,  and  on  the  way  to 
school  somebody  sees  a  robin  ! 

Then  we  know  that  th^  calendar  is  right — that  the 
promise  of  the  year  is  coming  true.  And  even  those  of  us 
who  have  grown  old  over  winter  feel  the  rebound  of  youth 
returning,  and  the  discouraged  take  heart  again  with  the 
robin*s  first  clear  call. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  lighten  the  labor  of  the  last 
third  of  the  school  year  as  will  making  friends  with  birds  — 
getting  acquainted  with  the  common  songsters,  and  teaching 
the  children  to  know  them. 

How  is  this  to  be  done?  It  is  my  intention  to  present 
five  or  six  birds  for  each  of  the  spring  months,  and  to  sug- 
gest ways  of  teaching  them  to  children. 

Ways  and  Means 

March  is  the  time  to  begin,  and  we  need  not  wait  for  the 
cold  weather  to  abate.  Even  in  blizzards  that  make  their 
little  beaks  chatter,  they  are  coming,  the  robins  and  blue 
birds  and  song  sparrows  and  the  rest,  and  we  must  get  ready 
for  them.  .  To  make  friends  with  birds  we  must  have  them 
for  neighbors,  and  they  will  not  locate  near  us  unless  they 
see  prospects  of  food  and  water  supplies  and  suitable  places 
for  nests.  Shrubbery  and  trees  will  attract  many  kinds  of 
birds,  and  all  such  growths  on  the  school  grounds  will  be 
carefully  investigated  by  prospective  builders  from  the 
South. 

The  Food  Supply  Now,  the  first  thing  to  note  is  that  food 
is  scarce  in  March  —  winter  birds  have  eaten  the  berries  and 
the  weed  seeds,  and  snow  covers  what  may  be  lying  on  the 
groimd.  Crumbs,  grain,  the  sweepings  of  hay  mow  and  gran- 
aries scattered  about  offer  a  rare  feast  to  grain-eating  birds. 
Hang  fat  pork  rinds^  pieces  of  stringy  suet,  and  fresh  bones, 
with  lean  shreds  attached  and  marrow  exposed,  on  limbs  of 
trees  near  the  school-room  windows,  and  count  the  different 
kinds  of  birds  which  come  to  the  feast  you  have  spread. 

A  loosely  crochetted  bag  with  broken  nut  meats  in  it  was 
suspended  outside  his  study  window  by  Bradford  Torrey. 
The  chickadees  came  and  hung,  head  downward,  pecking  at 
the  morsels  within  until  they  were  broken  fine  enough  to  be 
pulled  out  between  the  meshes.  Once  in  a  while  the  bird 
at  the  bag  was  driven  off  by  an  onset  from  his  fellows  who 
lost  patience  in  waiting  for  their  turn.  The  bag  had  often 
to  be  replenished. 

The  Water  Question  Birds  have  the  foresight  to  build  in 
places  near  ponds  or  streams.  The  lack  of  water  is  a  serious 
drawback  in  a  place  otherwise  perfect.  The  bird  basin  has 
been  installed  in  many  a  city  yard,  to  overcome  this.  A 
wooden  bowl,  or  an  earthen  crock,  set  firmly  on  a  post  out  of 
the  reach  of  cats,  is  just  the  thing  for  school  yards.  Have 
it  in  a  retired  part  of  the  grounds  —  back  from  the  street, 
and  near  the  trees  and  shrubbery.  Make  a  floor  of  sand 
and  bits  of  rock  sloping  so  as  to  give  shallow  and  deep  water, 
and  a  firm  foothold.  A  branching  limb,  nailed  to  the  post 
near  the  top,  will  offer  a  comfortable  perch  alongside,  where 
the  bathers  may  dry  and  preen  their  feathers  after  the  bath. 

llie  water  should  be  changed  twice  a  week,  as  it  is  a 
drinking  fountain  as  well  as  a  bath.  Here,  throughout  the 
spring,  a  variety  of  birds  may  be  seen,  and  their  coloring 
and  habits  studied  closely. 

Bird  Houses  The  making  and  setting  up  of  bird  houses 
is  the  order  of  the  day  in  March.     Many  a  pair  of  bluebirds 


finding  nothing  to  their  liking  on  your  trees  and  fences, 
would  decide  at  once  to  build  in  the  litde  house  your 
naughty  John  made*of  a  starch  box.  All  he  did  was  to  roof 
the  top  with  a  curved  piece  of  bark  from  the  janitor's  wood- 
pile downstairs,  and  saw  a  round  hole  in  one  end.  Talk- 
ing it  over  with  your  children,  you  all  decide  it  best  to  tack 
bits  of  bark  on  the  sides,  too,  the  wood  is  so  new,  and  a  peg 
is  set  for  a  perch  just  outside  the  round  door.  You  all  go 
oiit  while  the  janitor  nails  it  on  the  tree  at  recess,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  house  by  a  pair  of  bluebirds  before  the 
end  of  the  day  is  a  triumph  in  which  every  one  of  you  has 
a  share.  Then  everybody  takes  to  making  bird-houses,  and 
every  home  yard  can  be  supplied.  But  warn  the  children 
against  more  than  one  house  in  a  tree.  Birds  like  privacy 
at  nesting  time,  and  too  near  neighbors  may  drive  your 
favorite  birds  to  seek  a  more  congenial  spot. 

It  is  soon  evident  to  the  children  that  quiet  going  in  and 
out  does  not  disturb  the  birds.  They  become  quite  tame, 
and  let  people  watch  them  carefully  and  at  close  range. 
But  they  are  startled  by  quick  movements,  sharp  cries,  and 
alarmed  by  flying  missiles.  Such  things  must  be  guarded 
against,  or  the  frightened  birds  will  betake  themselves  to 
quieter  neighborhoods. 

Study  Bird^  Nests  March  is  the  time  to  study  some- 
thing about  the  nests  of  common  birds.  You  will  want  to 
study  the  robin,  and  while  you  wait  for  his  coming,  the 
temptation  will  be  to  prepare  the  children  by  showing  them 
"  good  cotored  pictures  "  of  him.  Don't  you  do  it  1  There 
is  the  nest  you  got  last  year — or  you  can  borrow  one  some- 
where in  the  building.  See  the  broken  mu^  lining  and  the 
loose,  ill  constructed  framework  the  robin  builds  of  grass  and 
roots.  The  broken  eggshell  fr^ments  will  do  to  impress 
the  peculiar  "robins*  egg '*  blue  on  the  minds  of  all.  Where 
are  there  other  robing  nests  now?  In  orchard  and  road- 
side trees,  from  five  to  ten  feet  up,  in  convenient  crotches. 

The  Study  of  the  Robin 

Many  a  child  has  never  known  a  robin  until  you  show 
him  one  on  the  grass.  Be  sure  that  your  introduction  is 
such  that  the  next  time  he  meets  one  he  will  know  it,  and 
be  glad  to  see  it.  It  is  practicable  to  have  the  first  lesson 
out  of  doors,  at  recess,  or  before  or  after  school.  Somebody 
sees  a  robin  in  the  yard.  The  word  is  passed  around,  and 
the  children  gather  around  you  and  watch  the  visitor.  The 
tameness  of  the  robin  surprises  you  all.  He  is  not  worried 
by  your  presence.  You  would  think  that  he  likes  to  have 
people  about  him  —  which  is  no  doubt  true.  Here  is  our 
opportunity.  How  big  he  is !  Bigger  than  an  English 
sparrow,  which  is  our  standard  of  size  for  the  birds  we  study. 
How  plump  his  body  is ; — perhaps  his  feathers  are  fluffy,  giv- 
ing him  that  appearance  when  his  body  is  really  far  from  &t 
Robin  Redbreast  is  one  of  his  names  — and  everybody  sees 
first  of  all  the  rusty  red  plumage  on  his  breast  that  gives  him 
his  name.  No  other  bird  has  this  coloring,  and  we  empha- 
size this  leading  fact.  Dark  brown  wings  and  tail  and  a 
gray-brown  back,  white  eye  lids,  black  and  white  streaked 
throat  with  a  dingy  white  under  the  tail  and  a  white  spot  on 
the  tips  of  the  outer  tail  feathers.  These  show  only  when 
he  spreads  his  tail  in  flying. 

See  how  alert  and  energetic  is  the  bu-d's  attitude  as  we 
watch  him.  He  moves  forward  by  hopping,  placing  his  feet 
OB  the  ground  at  once  as  he  alights.  For  a  longer  distance, 
a  series  of  short  hops  is  made  —  he  seems  to  bounce  atong 
like  a  rubber  ball. 

This  first  day  may  show  you  the  robin  engaged^  in  his 

most  vigorous  exercise,  digging  earthworms  from  sdil  that 

the  sun  has  warmed  and  softened.     He  probes  in  the^arth 

with  his  black  beak  until  he  feels  his  squirming  pret^  or 

suddenly  seizes  upon  one  which  the  warm  sun  has  tenl>ted 

to  the  mouth  of  its  burrow.     Now  comes  the  tug  of  war. 

Propped  upon  his  legs,  the  bird  throws  its  head  up|  and 

pulls  with  might  and  main  and  throws  his  head  from  ^t  to 

side,  determined  at  all  hazards  to  end  the  struggle  ?kt,  once 

and  in  his  favor.    Often  the  worm  breaks  in  two,  £d  the 

robin  tumbles  over  backward.     He  loses  his  dignit^^t  the 

morsel  repays  his  exertion,  and  he  is  up  and  a^it  again. 

After  a  hearty  meal  of  worms  and  grubs  he  fl  lies  mto  at 
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orchard  tree  and  makes  a  dessert  of  a  dried  apple  ^hich 
has  hung  there  all  winter.  He  seems  never  to  get  the  better 
of  his  appetite.     No  wonder  he  is  fat. 

After  this  introduction,  a  lesson  may  well  be  given  on  the 
robin  indoors.  Now  a  picture  iriay  be  use^  to  recall  and 
fix  on  the  mind  the  colors  of  the  bird.  JBut  pictures  must 
always  be  secondary.,  They  interest  us  because  we  have  a 
mental  picture  of  the  real  bird. 

The  alert  motions  of  the  robin  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  his  clear,  military  call,  which  is  often  like  the  "  Halt !  " 
and  "  March  !  **  of  a  captain  drilling  his  company.  But  it  is 
a  most  hearty  and  melodious  call.  Even  if  it  has  but  one 
note,  and  so  by  many  is  not  called  a  "  song "  at  all,  it  is 
capable-of  modulations  to  express  all  grades  of  feehng  from 
the  scream  of  fear  or  anger  to  the  softest  love  note,  ^arly 
morning,  noon,  evening  —  at  any  and  all  times — we  may  hear 
the  robin  sing  until  the  spring  has  melted  into  summer,  and 
the  red  breast  is  sadly  faded. 

New  things  will  be  seen  from  day  to  day  as  our  acquaint- 
ance with  the  robin  progresses.  These  things  should  be 
discussed  and  set  down  in  some  sort  of  school  diary  kept  l^y 
the  pupils  and  the  teacher.  If  the  subject  is  talked  about 
a$  new  points  are  learned  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the 
robin's  being  forgotten  by  any  child. 

The.  Song  Sparrow 

The  earliest  bird  to  sing  in  March  is  the  song  sparrow, 
and  his  song  is  not  only  one  of  the  sweetest,  but  he  varies  it 
wonderfully.  In  fact,  there  are  at  least  seven  different 
arrangements  of  his  theme  —  all  three  bars  long;  and  each 
one  is  repeated  many  times,  before  another  is  begun  upon. 

The  song  will  come  to  your  notice  before  the  bird.  Some 
morning  it  will  pour  down  upon  you  like  a  small  avalanche 
of  melody  that  is  so  sweet  that  it  goes  right  to  your  heart. 
You  look  up  into  the  bare  treetop,  and  there  qn  the  topmost 
twig  sits  a  little  bird  about  the  size  of  an  English  sparrow. 
The  sun  on  its  plumage  makes  it  shine  like  dull  gold. 

As  it  stays  some  time  in  one  place  if  undisturbed,  you 
may  get  the  children  out  in  time  to  hear  the  wonderful 
song.  And  they  will  form  the  habit  of  listening  for  it  and 
looking  for  the  bird  perched  on  the  tiptop  of  the  bush  or 
tree.  Night  and  day^-winter  or  summer — this  song  may  be 
heard,  for  the  song  sparrow  oQenest  spends  the  winter  in  the 
north.  "  A/aids,  maids,  mau/s,  Jiang  on  your  fea  kettle'ettU- 
ettle  "t—  so  runs  the  song,  and  this  will  help  us  to  find  it. 
But  a  more  elaborate  lay  is  poured  ou{  when  the  bird  flies. 
See  the  tail  flap  up  and  down  as  if  it  were  a  paddle  to  aid 
in  the  bird's  swift  flight.  No  doubt  it  is.  All  among  the 
roadside  bushes  we  shall  see  the  song  sparrow  and  know  it 
by  its  buff  breast-  streaked  with  brown  and  marked  by  a 
central  black  spot.  The  beak  is  grayish  brown  and  streaked 
with  darker  rusty  color.  The  head  and  throat  are  streaked 
—  the  wings  and  tail,  plain  brown.  If  we  watch  him  quietly 
and  scatter  crumbs  and  grain,  we  shall  learn  to  know  this 
bird  well,  and  he  and  his  mate  will  reward  us  by  building 
their  nest  in  the  grass  or  on  a  low  bush  close  by.  And  he 
will  catch  insects  on  our  bushes,  and  so  more  than  pay  for 
his  keep. 

The  Bluebird 

Even  before  the  robm  comes  we  may  spy  a  pair  of  blue- 
birds back  early  in  March  and  eagerly  peering  into  holes  in 
dead  limbs  and  fence  rails,  in  search  of  a  building  site. 
Now  comes  out  the  bird  house  and  almost  every  time  it  will 
be  chosen.  Try  the  experiment  at  once  and  see.  A  blue- 
bird has  "the  sky  color  on  his  back  and  the  earth  color 
(cinnamon  red)  on  his  breast."  ,  He  is  more  slim-bodied  but 
otherwise  is  about  the  size  of  the  English  sparrow.  Soft- 
voiced,  and  gentle-mannered,  a  most  delightful  neighbor 
whose  "walk  and  conversation"  are  models  to  men.  But 
the  English  sparrow  will  attack  the  pair  as  they  build  their 
nest,  even  to  stealing  the  straws  as  they  bring  them  in. 
Indignation  makes  of  our  gentle  bluebird  then  a  vigorous 
and  generally  successful  flghter ;  and  all  who  behold  such 
a  contest  must  rejoice  at  the  victory. 

In  meadows  and  uplands  we  meet  the  bluebirds,  and  it 
would  be  a  happy  thought  to  tear  the  bark  off  of  a  rotten 
stump  in  hopes  that  they  would  And  and  feast  upon   the 


insects  curled  up  there  asleep.  There  are  probably  some 
blackberries  and  red  haws  that  they  know  about  still  left  in 
the  woods  for  them  to  feed  upon  during  this  month  and 
April  will  bring  plenty  of  insects. 

The  Red- Wing  Blackbird 

Wc  shall  sec  this  month  great  flocks  of  the  red-wing 
blackbirds  sweep  over  the  wet  meadows,  all  talking  at  once 

—  to  alight  and  swing  on  the  cat-tail  stems  in  the  marshes 

—  there  to  continue  the  conversation.  "  Windy  congresses  " 
these  certainly  are  and  the  talking  of  these  birds  is  no  more 
musical  than  that  of  their  relatives,  the  crows.  But  as  the 
month  grows  older,  the  birds  use  more  nmsical  notes.  The 
meadows  resound  with  the  On-ca-ree  —  a  love  song, 
which  tises  in  the  scale  with  each  syllable,  and  gathers  em- 
phasis as  it  proceeds.  Singing  is  hard  work,  too,  for  each 
declaration  is  uttered  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  a  spread 
of  the  tail  and  a  contortion  of  the  whole  body.  The  bird  is 
a  trifle  smaller  than  a  robin,  with  lustrous  black  plumage 
brightened  by  scarlet  shoulder  caps  edged  with  yellow.  His 
m^te  is  duller,  mottled  black  with  no  shoulder  decorations.* 

The  Cowbird 

Smaller  than  blackbirds  but  larger  than  English  sparrows 
are  the  cowbirds,  which  may  be  seen  in  flocks  of  two  to  five, 
opening  and  closing  their  wings  in  a  peculiar  undulating 
mode  of  flight.  They  "drop,"  of  course,  when  the  wings 
close,  and  regain  their  level  by  the  wing  stroke  that  follows. 
They  alight  close  together  in  a  tree  top  and  then  we  may 
see  their  glossy  black  plurnage,  varied  only  by  the  shiny 
brown  head,  neck,  and  breast.  Louis  Fuertes  has  well 
described  the  "  song  "  of  the  cowbird.  It  is  truly  an  effort. 
"The  bird  spreads  its  win^s  to  their  utmost,  spreads  and 
elevates  the  tail,  stretches  its  neck  upward  and  forward,  and 


arly  falls  forward  off  the 

ccompanies   this  absurd 

P^,  which  is  scarcely  to  be 


then,  quivering  and  tottei; 
perch.     The  only  sounjj 
action  is  a  faint  chuq  **^ 
heard  one  hundred  ;  _ 

Perhaps  we  may  see  nSftome  country  bam  yard  later  in  the 
spring  the  cowbird  walking  up  and  down  a  cow*s  back  look- 
ing carefully  for  insects.  We  can  hardly  approve  of  it  even 
for  this  service,  for  unlike  its  cousins — the  redwing  black- 
birds— builds  no  ne^t,  and  drops  its  eggs  into  those  of  smaller 
birds,  a  most  reprehensible  habit. 

The  Chickadee 

We  do  not  have  to  wait  till  March  for  the  chickadee, 
which  may  be  seen  in  flocks  on  almost  any  winter  day.  But 
he  comes  to  the  nut  bag  at  the  window  and  pecks  at  our 
suet  and  marrow  bone,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  fall  in 
love  with  him  now,  or  at  any  other  time.  How  shall  we  know 
him?  Well,  he  is  smaller  than  an  Enghsh  spari^ow  —  a 
dainty  littie  fluffy  bundle  of  gray  feathers  with  a  black  cap 
on  his  head,  a  black  tie  under  his  chin  —  and  a  triangular 
patch  of  white  covering  the  sides  of  his  head  and  neck. 
The  feathers  are  dirty  white  underneath,  tinged  with  browa- 
ish  on  the  sides. 

Listening,  you  may  hear  his  cheery  chick-a-dee'dee'dee- 
deey  and  see  the  jolly  little  fellow  hanging  to  the  end  of  an 
apple  twig,  inspecting  it  for  the  eggs  of  the  bud  moth  or  of 
plant  lice,  which  form  its  winter  food  to  a  large  extent. 

The  chickadee  is  a  very  tame  and  trustful  bird.  Any 
one  of  the  food  plans  I  have  suggested  will  call  him  jiear 
enough  for  the  children  all  to  learn  to  know  him.  Occa- 
sionally he  sings  a  new  song,  or  rather  whistles  it :  Phee- 
be,  the  first  note  higher  than  the  last.  It  is  easy  for  you 
to  whistle  a  good  imitation  of  it.  He  replies,  promptly,  and 
rather  excitedly.  Go  on.  Again  he  answers,  cocking  his 
little  head  on  one  side,  and  looking  at  you.  Let  everybody 
keep  still.  As  the  dialogue  continues,  the  bird  hops  down, 
near  to  you,  and  if  you  can  keep  your  end  of  the  conversa- 
tion going  steadily  he  will  actually  peer  into  your  mouth 
from  a  twig  near  by,  for  it  is  spring,  and  there  is  a  stranger 
bird  in  the  neighborhood  (so  he  thinks  !)  whom  your  chicjf:- 
adee  would  be  delighted  to  meet. 

(The  best  preparation  for  April  birds  is  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  those  described  above,  and  to  carry  out  the 

suggestions  as  to  how  we  may  attract  birds.)        r^r^r\\r> 
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Cardboard  and  Straw  Work 

"  Gertkude  a.  Horton,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

I  PRESENT  a  few  specimens  of  cardboard  and  straw 
work,  which  is  an  invention  of  my  own  and  to  my 
knowledge,  has  been  used  in  no  other  school  or  kinder- 
garten. 
It  commends  itself,  either  for  kindergarten  or  primary 
work,  for  its  simplicity  and  durability. 

It  is  remarkable  how  quickly  the  children  grasp  this  work 
and  very  often  those  children,  too,  who  can  not  correctly  sew 
a  plain  sewing  card,  will  at  once  take  hold  of  this  method 
and  enjoy  it. 

The  articles  when   finished,   have   a  solidity  and  strength 
which  make  them  very  easily  handled.    The  materials  used, 
are  one  inch  straws,  white  or  colored,  card-board  perforated 
in  half  inches  (large  holes)  and  four- fold  worsted. 
.  The  ladder  is  the  first  and  simplest  form. 

Two  strips  of  cardboard  are  cut  from  a  six  by  six  sewing 
card,  of  the  above  description;  each  strip  containing  one 
row  of  holes  through  the  center. 

The  worsted  is  threaded  and  securely  knotted  at  the  end, 


(The  two  figures  below  were  intended  to  be  made  in  dianiond-shapeii 
form.  They  arc  arranged  here  as  squares  for  economy  of  space— The 
Edipor). 


T 

4:: 
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then  put  through  the  end  hole  of  the  first  strip,  a  straw  is 
put  on  and  the  needle  passed  through  the  first  hole  of  the 
second  strip ;  that  straw  forms  the  first  round  of  the  ladder, 
the  strips  on  either  side  being  the  uprights ;  then  the  needle 
is  put  back  through  the  second  hole  of  the  second  strip,  a 
straw  put  on  and  passed  through  the  second  hole  of  the  first 
strip,  then  back  into  the  third  hole  of  the  first  strip,  a  straw 
added  and  the  needle  passed  through  the  third  hole  of  the 
second  strip,  etc.,  till  the  last  round  has  been  made. 


/.y.y.  y. 

X  X  X  x^ 

y.  y.  ■/.  ■/ 

X  X  X  X 

\  /  \  / 

\  X  \  z 

X  7  \  X 
\  7  X  z 

\  X  X  / 
X  Z  X  7 


When  the  ladder  is  finished,  the  stitches  should  be  pulled 
tight  and  the  end  of  the  worsted  fastened.  By  the  time  the 
third  straw  is  put  on,  if  the  worsted  is  tightened,  the  ladder 
will  become  firm  and  easy  to  work  with. 

The  method  of  making  the  more  difficult  forms  is  the 
same ;  any  number  of  pieces  of  cardboard  may  be  sewed 
together  in  this  way,  giving  scope  for  a  great  variety  of 
ideas. 

Enclosed  find  a  few  illustrations  which  may  help  the 
description. 

(The  specimens  of  this  work  lying  on  my  desk  are  exquisite. — The 
Editor). 

Tls  weary  watching  wave  on  wave, 

And  yet  the  tide  heaves  onward ; 
We  build,  like  corals,  grave  on  grave, 

Yet  pave  ar  pathway  snnward. 

We  are  beaten  back  in  many  a  fray. 

Bat  newer  strength  we  borrow ; 
And  where  the  vanguard  rests  ,to-day 

The  rear  shall  camp  to-morrow. 


Esteem  it  a  great  part  of  a  good  education  to  be  able  to 
bear  with  the  want  of  it  in  others. 

'^I^thagoras.  580  B^  C| 
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Knowing  the  Wild  Flowers 

I 

Mary  Rogers  Millqi  ^ 

(All  ri^kU  reserved) 

V7  ijy^MAGINE  trying  to  learn  the  names  of 
^  €  .  ^^  all  the  wild  flowers  as  fast  as  they  come 
I  I  E^lP^ into  blossom  !  It  can't  be  done.  And 
I  I  p^  even  if  it  could,  what  satis&ction  would 
J  V.      f  there  be  in  it  ?    Vet  this  is  evidently 

the  aim  of  some  ambitious  people. 
I  think  it  is  because  they  feel  the 
spring  stirring  their  blood  and  want  to  give  the 
feeling  expression  in  a  botanical  direction.  Before 
April  gives  place  to  May  the  interest  wanes  and  the 
names  are  forgotten.  Next  spring  the  story  begins  all  over 
again  and  always  with  the  same  ''To  be  continued  in  cur 
next.'* 

There  is  a  better  way  than  this.  I  never  knew  anyone 
who  was  good  at  remembering  names  unless  there  was 
a  fece,  a  personality,  an  incident,  an  association,  or  some- 
thing to  make  the  name  mean  something  and  to  attach  it  to 
thel^ight  person.    \ 

We  may  get  mere  than  a  mere  introduction  to  the  plants 
in  the  neighborhood  this  year  by  following  some  of  the 
same  methods  used  in  cultivating  human  Mendships. 

A  few  new  friends  —r  if  they  are  to  be  intimate  friends — ' 
will  be  enough  each  year.  To  know  one  plant  the  year 
round ;  to  recognize  it  when  its  first  leaves  push  out  in  the 
spring  \  to  watch  it  put  forth  its  crown  of  blossoms ;  to  know 
its  seeds  even 'before  the  flower  has  withered ;  to  be  on  hand 
when  the  seed  vessels  open  and  scatter  the  seeds  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven  (if  it  is  that  kind  of  a  plant)  ;  to  greet  the 
seed  as  an  old  friend  if  you  see  it  far  from  its  mother  plant ; 
taknow  the  seedling  from  all  others ;  this  is  to  be  really  ac- 
quainted with  a  plant.  Just  as  one  is  interested  in  the' 
enterprises  of  human  friends,  so  one  wants  to  know  about 
what  the  plants  are  doing  from  day  to  day.  To  know  these 
things  is  ta  care  about  them ;  it  is  the  caring  that  is  worth 
idiile.  Not  only  is  this  the  best  way  for  grown  people  to 
know  plant  life,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  only  right  way  for 
children*  You  can  make  a  child  learn  things  the  wrong 
way  —  yes,  you  can,  if  you  are  skilled  in  the  practices  of 
cruelty  to  children  —  but  to  enrich  his  mind,  to  widen  his 
sympathies,  to  make  him  care,  is  another  matter. 

Our  eastern  friends  used  to  send  us  boxes  of  trailing 
arbutus  from  New  England  hills.  I  rejoiced  at  the  kind 
thought  which  prompted  the  sending  but  was  almost  in- 
different to  the  badly  faded  flowers  with  their  disreputable 
leaves.  I  felt  scarcely  less  interest  in  the  tight  little  bunches 
sliom  of  leaves,  bought  in  the  streets  when  I  came  into  the 
"arbutus  belt."  But  one  spring  I  went  to  its  hillside  home. 
I  tossed  the  brown  oak  leaves  away,  seeking  for  the  earliest 
blossoms;  groping,  creeping  on  hands  and  knees,  now  in 
shadow,  now  in  sunlight ;  and  I  found  them.  Something  new 
came  to  nje  and  I  cared,  not  for  arbutus  alone,  but  for  all  her 
neighbors.  A  subtle  influence  entered  into  my  being  with 
the  first  delicate  whiff  of  fragrance  from  those  brave  little 
flowers.  How  they  nestle  amongst  their  broken  and  dingy 
leaves.  It  was  well  that  I  was  on  my  knees,  for  an  attitude 
of  worship  and  thankfulness  just  expressed  my  feeling. 

And  why  are  the  leaves  broken  and  brown-spotted  ?  Be- 
cause they  are  old  and  worn.  Their  work  was  done  last 
summer  when  I  might  have  seen  them  green  and  glossy  had 
I  cared  to  look.  Now  they  serve  only  to  set  off  the  beauty 
of  the  blossoms. 

The  secret  of  making  arbutus  grow  in  the  home  garden  is 
known  only  to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  exactly  imitate  the  natural  conditions.  But  I  would  not 
urge  it  as  a  plant  for  the  school  garden.  We  all  need  the 
experience  of  repeated  visits  to  the  slopes  where  it  grows. 
By  such  means  we  may  learn  how  the  plants  occupy  them- 
sdves  after  the  flowering  season  is  past. 

Just  why  the  trailing  arbutus  should  be  called  mayflower 
is  an  unsettled  question.  In  Florida  it  blossoms  in  February 
and  e^en  in  New  En^and  it  is  a  companion  of  the  hepatica. 


our  earliest  of  all  spring  flowers.  The  poet  Bryant  calls  the 
arbutus  "ground  laurel,"  and  Whittier  wrote  a  whole  poem 
to  "The  Mayflowers."  Knowing  the  different  names  is 
useful  when  one  is  reading  about  flowers. 

The  hepatica  is  called^mayflower  in  some  localities,  which , 
is  rather  confusing,  but  if  one  knows  the  thing  itself  this 
makes  little  difference.  What  do  little  children  care  that 
the  botanist  should  agree  to  call  its  blue  or  pink  colored  parts 
sepals  when  we  supposed  they  were  petals  ?  The  fact  that 
the  flowers  are  not  all  the  same  color,  but  vary  from  almost 
white  to  pink,  through  all  the  shades  of  lavender  to  deep 
blue  and  purple,  is  far  more  interesting.  The  fact  that 
Hamilton  Gibson  and  John  Burroughs  found  some  sweet 
smelling  ones  makes  us  sniff  every  bunch  in  order  to  get  even 
with  them.  The  way  the  flower  stems  unfurl  and  rise  out  oiE 
the  beds  of  silky  fur  that  enfold  the  buds  is  a  fascinating 
sight. 

UnUke-  the  arbutus  the  hepatica  takes  kindly  to  trans- 
planting. I  think  the  German  poet  may  have  been  talking 
about  this  beloved,  flower  when  he  wrote  r 

Alone  I  wandered  mid  forests  wild, 
With  careless  footsteps  the  time  beguiled. 

A  tiny  flow*ret  was  blooming  there, 
Like  eyes  it  sparkled,  'twas  star-like  fair. 

I  stooped  to  break  it,  and  heard  it  say, 
"Wilt  thou^^ow  break  me  to  fade  away  ?" 

I  plucked  it  gently,  both  root  and  flower. 
Homeward  I  bore  it  unto  my  bower. 

And  there  to  flourish  in  beauty  rare, 

And  still  it  blossoms  that  flow'ret  fair. 
• 
Even  if  it  were  some  flower  unknown  to  us  that  the  poet 
meant  he  certainly  gave  us  a  hint  which  can  be  carried  out 
with  the  hepatica.  Wherever  several  visits  to  the  woods  for 
observation  are  not  possible  hepatica  plants  should  be 
brought  to  the  school.  Tney  urill  thrive  equally  well  in  a  tin 
wash  basin  with  rusted  holes  in  the  bottom,  or  an  elegant 
fern  dish  made  for  less  hardy  plants.  Teachers,  do  not  let 
this  opportunity  slip;  The  hepatica  needs  watohing.  If 
you  and  your  children  merely  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
plants  produce  seeds  and  a  new  crop  of  leaves,  these  facts 
will  be  meaningless.  Finding  out  how  the  plant  accpm- 
plishes  these  important  ends  is  worthy  work  for  the  great 
philosopher  and  for  the  little  child.  There  will  be  some 
teachers  who  know  the  hepatica  by  some  other  name  than 
those  given  above.  This  description  which  fits  the  hepatica 
in  spring  will  help  them  distinguish  it  from  other  early 
flowers.  Leaves:  leathery,  3-lobed,  green  or  purplish 
(especially  the  under  side)  spreading  on  the  ground. 
Flowers :  pink,  blue,  lavender  or  white.  From  6  to  1 2 
petal-like  sepals.  Flower  stems:  furry,  bearing  a  single 
flower. 

Tree  Flowers  in  March 

Is  the  bouquet  of  "  forced"  apple,  cherry,  elm,  or  maple 
blossoms  getting  to  be  an  old  story  in  your  school?  Is 
there  any  new  thing  to  be  discovered  about  any  of  them  ? 
Are  you  the  teacher  who  has  had  scarlet  maple  twigs  blossom^ 
ing  in  her  school-room  every  year  for  five  years  without  dis- 
covering the  beginnings  of  the  "keys?"  Have  you  never 
seen  the  wings  sprouting  oti  the  shoulders  of  the  heart- 
shaped  seed  capsules  at  the  base  of  the  flower? 

The  scarlet  maple  blooms  before  March  is  over.  To  see 
the  development  of  a  single  flower  one  must  gather  the 
twigs  early,  even  in  February.  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
happens.  It  would  be  a  nature  study  crime  to  tell  the  chil- 
dren. If  they  cannot  learn  it  by  seeing,  I  verily  believe 
they  would  better  put  in  their  time  at  other  things.  The 
very  bane  of  nature  study  is  the  seeing  through  another's 
eyes.  If  you  are  obliged  to  cover  a  certain  number  of  sub- 
jects in  a  given  time  let  it  be  with  at  least  ^lent  protest, 
knowing  that  quality  is  being  sacrificed  in  the  interest  of 
quantity. 

When  the  maple  twigs  in  the  water  in  the  house  have 
told  their  chapter  those  outside  will  be  ready  to  verify  the 
observations  already  made  and  to  continue  the  story.  The 
seeds  grow,  the  wings  lengthen,  until  they  hang  in  great 
ruddy  clusters  from  the  •carlef,.|n|^Ig  ^^«^^^^si 
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while  the  leaves  a*e  coming  on.  The  seeds  will  ripen  at 
last  and  let  go,  to  be  whirled  away  by  the  wind.  Where- 
ever  one  alights  there  is  a  possibility  of  future  maple  forests. 
Some  of  the  seeds  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  they  fall. 
Others  may  be  kept  and  their,  vitality  tested.  Tree  seeds 
are  noted  for  losing  their  ability  to  sprout  Have  you  seen 
the  miniature  forests  of  elm  and  silver  maple  covering  the 
lawn  near  these  trees  a  week  or  so  after  the  seeds  fall  ?  It  is 
wonderful !  Few  survive.  Nowhere  is  there  room  for  so 
many.  Do  the  red  maple  seeds  sprout  immediately  after 
felling?  Or  do  they  wait  till  the  following  spring  along  with 
the  rock  or  sugar  maple  seeds?  Watch  and  learn  their  ways. 
How  do  maple  Seedlings  look? 

The  red  maple  is  only  one  of  the  March  blooming  trees. 
Willows  are  among  the  earliest  along  with  their  cousins,  the 
poplars.  JBoth  of  these  display  some  "pussies"  in  early 
winter,  but  few  of  us  notice  them  so  soon.  It  is  wonderful 
to  see  a  child  in  the  act  of  discovering  that  these  pussies 
change.  Until  you  suggested  watching  to  see  if  the  pussies 
ever  "  grew  up  "  tbe  soft  gray  things  had  been  no  more  cUive 
than  dolls  or  hobby-horses.  Let  the  willow  tree  blossoms 
change  from  gray  to  yellow  and  grow  from  pussies  into  cat- 
kins and  they  become  real  living  creatures..  When  the 
seeds  form  ju6t  where  the  blossoms  were  and  finally  push  out 
like  tiny  rolls  of  cotton  and  fly  away  on  the  lightest  breeze, 
— well,  just  try  such  a  series  of  observations  during  the  com- 
ing four  months  and  discover  for  yourself  that  it  is  good. 


A -Sugar"  Talk 

M.  L.  B. 

HOW  little  city  children  know  of  the  delights  of  the 
spring  coming  —  and  yet  I  doubt  if  the  country 
child  in  the  midst  of  all  the  budding  beauty,  feels 
the  thrill  of  anticipation  and  pleasure  that  comes 
to  his  city  brother  at  any  poor  little  sign  of  spring ;  a  green- 
ing twig,  a  flash  of  bird's  wings  in  the  crowded  streets  makes 
him  eager  for  the  promise  they  give. 

Early  in  the  dawning  of  the  season  let  us  give  him  a  pic- 
ture of  his  lost  birthright—  the  jbys  of  the  sugar  making  time 
— that  epoch  for  his  country  neighbor  with  its  certainty 
that  the  long  playtime  of  spring  and  summer  has  begun. 

I  like  to  take  what  my  early  training  makes  me  recognize  as 
a  "  good  sugar  day"  for  my  morning  talk  about  the  matter ; 
a  bright,  cloudless  morning,  with  the  sky  of  summer's  own 
blue,  the  snow  melting  underfoot,  and  yet  a  winter  sharpness 
in  the  air.  How  well  I  know  that  in  the  woods  the  snow  is 
crusted  with  ice,  and  yet  there  is  a  faint  hint  of  the  warm, 
earthy  smell.  We  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  the  sugar 
camps  may  be  duly  grateful  and  try  to  give  the  children  a 
little  "  breath  of  the  woods." 

Material?  A  rude  camp  sketched  on  the  board,  the  inside, 
with  its  kettles  set  in  masonry,  a  sap  yoke  with  buckets  hung 
from  it,  and  a  tree  trunk  with  a  spout  and  pail.  On  my 
desk  a  large  brick  of  the  sugar,  which  I  break  up  and  pass 
lor  a  treat  while  the  children  are  filing  out  for  recess,  con- 
cluding that  the  stickiness  will  disappear  with  the  sugar 
before  they  come  in.  '       . 

I  think  it  is  well  to  make  the  lesson  more  of  a  story  tell- 
ing, than  %  language  lesson.  There  is  not  much  to  be  got 
from  the  children.  Most  of  them  are  profoundly  ignorant 
on  the  subject,  and  seem  to  regard  the  sugar  as  a  superior 
kind  of  "  fudge."  I  often  take  "  John  and  Mary  "  for  a 
walk  in  the  woods.  We  find  the  maple  trees,  which  are  old 
friends ;  learn  that  one  kind  is  not  like  the  rest,  and  look  to 
see  how  it  differs.  A  cut  is  ma^e  in  one  of  the  trees,  and  a 
spout  (if  you  can  get  one  from  some  farmer  friend  so 
much  the  better)  'driven  in.  Underneath  a  bucket  is  hung, 
and  the  sweet  sap  begins  to  drip  in.  John  and  Mary  taste 
it,  and  find  to  their  surprise  that  they  don't  like  it  very  well. 
Then  comes  the  big  sled  with  its  tub  into  which  the  full 
buckets  are  emptied  and  with  the  children  perched  up  for  a 
ride  we  go  through  the  breaking  snow  to  the  camp.  They 
are  always  so  interested  to  imagine  how  the  men  live,  who 
come  from  their  homes  to  stay  in  the  funny  little  shanties 


through  the  sugar  season,  and  I  see  the  boys  mentally  add- 
ing another  fascinating  possibility  to  their  list  of  future  occu- 
pations. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  enlarge  much  oh  the  process  of 
f  boiling  down."  There,  again,  experience  cannot  step  in 
to  aid  the  imagination.  I  de^scribe  the  big  kettles,  the  cold 
sap  poured  into  one,  then  dipped  into  the  next  as  it  gets 
hot,  until  with  much  fire- tending  and  watching  lest  it  boil 
over,  the  sugar  is  ready  and  set  out  to  cool  and  ''  grain."  I 
wish  the  children  to  ren^ember  the  different  ways  the  sugar 
is  put  up  tor  the  market — the  cans  filled  with  the  thick 
molasses-like  syrup,  which  sometimes  I  have,  so  they  can 
compare  with  the  dry  sugar ;  the  pretty  fluted  cakes  in  their 
dunning  pans,  and  the  large  pound  bricks.  I  find  few  of 
them  know  the  delicious  combination  of  hot  sugar  and  snow, 
and  they  think  they  will  "  go  right  home  and  try  it." 

A  little  description  of  my  own  '<  sugaring  off "  parties, 
where  we  used  to  eat  an  alarming  quantity  of  hot  sugar, 
then  pickles  galore  to  restore  the  balance  of  things,  ends  my 
talk.  The  aim  has  been  not  so  much  definite  teaching,  as  to 
haVe  the  children  realize  that  Nature  has  given  us  in  the 
sugaring  season  a  beautiful  key  to  the  spri^ime. 


A  Glance  at  the  Old  Time  School 

Miss  Pierce  had  a  school  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  in 
1792,  which  afterwards  became  quite  famous  as  the  "  Litch- 
field Academy."  Charlotte  Sheldon,  the  earliest  of  Miss 
Pierce's  pupils,  who  appears  as  a  diarist,  kept  a  journal  in  the 
summer  of  1796  which  showci  that  the  school  was  tlien  in  a 
formative  period.  Charlotte  was  sixteen  yeafs  of  age  when 
a  pupil  and  was  a  ''monster  of  learning,"  as  her  French 
teacher  quaintly  expressed  it.  She  read  in  the  American 
Magazine,  the  European  Magazine,  and «  such  works  as 
Goldsmith's  "Animated  Nature,"  Cox's  "Travels,"  "The 
•Robbers,"  "The  Ti;uly  Wise  Man,"  "Macbeth— One  of 
ShakesiJeare's  best  Tragedies,"  "The  Recess,"  "The 
World "  {"  Citizen  of  the  World  "), "  Knox's  Essays,"  " The 
Female  Spectatbr,"  and  similar  works.  Charlotte's  tastes  in 
literature  were,  indeed,  catholic,  but  history  bothered  her 
as  may  be  seen  by  a  week's  entries  in  her  diary : 

Tuesday,  i  ith,  1 797  —  Miss  Sally  did  not  keep  schopl.  I  helped  Aant 
Lewis  almost  every  day  this  week  back. 

Wednesday,  1 2th.  Attended  school,  wrote  my  Journal.  We  now  be- 
gan the  second  punic  war. 

Thursday,  13th.  I  do  not  recollect  any  of  the  History  read  to-day  only 
that  Hanibal  died. 

Friday,  14th.  Attended  school.  We  didn't  read  History  to-day,  ex- 
pected to  dance  this  evening  but  was  disappointed  in  my  expectadons. 

Saturday,  I5lh.  Attended  school,  read  in  Hbtory  but  I  don't  know 
anything  what  we  read.    I  don't  know  as  I  ever  shall  again. 

Sunday,  i6th.  Attended  meeting  aU  day  but  do  not  recollect  the 
text  read  in  the  Children's  JF^iend, 

Monday,  17th.  In  the  forenoon  told  History,  p.  M.  Read  History. 
The  Carthagcnians  now  preparing  for  war,  the  women  cut  off  their  b^ 
to  make  ropes  of. 

Lucy  Sheldon,  half-sister  of  Charlotte  attended  *the  same 

school  in  1801  and  had  much  less  trouble  with  her  history. 

She,  too,  seems  to  have  been  something  of  a  ''  monster  of 

.  learning,"  for  at  the  age  of  thirteen  she  writes  in  her  diary : 

Saturday,  2nd.  Painted  and  heard  Miss  Pierce  tell  our  faults,  she  said 
she  had  seen  no  fault  in  me  except  holding  Qiy  arms  stiff  which  made  me 
appear  awkward,  and  which  I  shall  certamly  endeavor  to  correct  She 
also  read  a  sermon  from  Blair,  particularly  addressed  to  young  people, 
which  recommended  the  necessity  of  being  pious  and  industrious.  In 
the  evening  read  in  **  Mary  Walstoncraft's  Travels,"  this  is  a  very  enter- 
^  taining  book  but  even  here  I  can  see  through  tome  of  our  principals. 

Liicy  kept  a  commonplace  book,  in  which  we  find  selec- 
tions from  Moore,  Pope,  Shakespeare,  Curran,  Mrs.  Opie, 
and  others,  original  verses  by  John  Pierpont,  advice  from 
Judge  Tapping  Reeve,  and  such  conundrums  as  these : 
"  Why  is  a  schoolmaster  like  Orpheus?  Because  he  strikes 
the  trembling  liar."  "  What  color  is  the  wind,  what  color 
is  the  storm?    The  wind  blew  and  the  storm  rose." 

— Boston  Transcript 


The  day  never  shines  in  which  the  dement  of  ly^roism 
may  not  work._^«.r,.«    ^^^^^^  ^^  GoOglC 
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Little  Housekeepers 

THURSDAY 


IV 


A.E.  A. 
^  Moderate. 


/  =  i6o 


Gbo.  W.  Wxlmot 


mf    I.     We*ve      on        our        best      dress    -    es,        Our 


1.  We*ve      on        our        best      dress 

2.  "  What     beau    -    ti    -      ful       wea 

3.  "You've  been       to  .       the       ,d  ^ 


Our 
ther,  The 
ty?"  "Yes, 


ter 


m 


^m 


hats,  coatJB,  and    all, 

days    are     so  warm 

bought  a      newgoWn. 


So  now    let    us  make    An 

»*-Well,ye»,but    I     think    It's 

"0,what  did  you    get?"  "A 


^^^^^^m 


af  •  ter  •  noon  call.  **  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you,  How 
go  -  ing  to  storm."  '*  And  how  are  the  chU-dren,Maud, 
silk  one,  gold  brown.""  My  dear,what*syour  hurry?  How 


#^^rn-TtTg^3^ 


do  you  do?"**  I'm  quite  well,  I  thank  you,  This 

Ma-  bel,  and  Keith  ?"  "  W^,on  -  ly  the    ba  -  by    Is 
time       does  fly."    "  I      real  -  ly  must  go  now,  Call 


^ 


I  1st  and  2d  verses' )i  ^rd  verse. 


^ 


-fi^X- 


M 


X 


itrM. 


¥     '    >^' 


i 


^ring^iow  are  you  ?  " 
cut-ting  more  teeth." 
{Omit^ )  soon,  do,  good-bye."  "Good-bye." 

Directions 

Girls  of  first  row  of  seats  make  call;  girls  of  second  row  receive. 

1  Girls  of  first  row  stand  in  first  aisle.  Girls  of  second  row  remain  in 
teats.  First  aisle  girls  draw  on  and  button  gloves,  take  card  cases,  walk 
airily  down  the  first  aisle  and  up  the  second,  holding  up  skirts  daintOy. 

2  The  first  one  of  the  "  callers  "  goes  to  the  last  seat  of  the  second  row : 
the  next  girl  goes  to  the  next  seat  in  front,  and  so  on.  Each  knocks  on 
desk,  or  appears  to  ring  bell.  Girls  of  second  row  rise,  come  to  door, 
shake  hands,  etc  At  close  of  stanza,  all  sit  down,  two  in  each  seat  of 
second  row. 

3  Sing  as  directed.    Ask  and  answer  questions  naturally. 

4  Same  as  above. 

5  Girls  of  first  aisle  rise. 

6  Others  rise,  too.  "Callers"  lay  down  c^ds.  On  last  line  say 
**  good-l>ye  "  prettily.  "  Callers  "  walk  back  to  their  own  seats.  Look 
back,  smiling  and  nodding.    Both  aisles  repeat  "  good-bye." 


The  Value  of  Play 

MABGAurr  Hahn  Stbbrett,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

FORTY-EIGHT  small  girls  and  boys  seated  at  forty- 
eight  little  desks.  Forty-eight  pairs  of  little  hands 
wearily  draw  themselves  into  position.  Twenty-four 
of  these  little  people  have  been  standing  in  a  ragged 
line,  their  books  loosely  held  in  their  restless  fingers.  Minds, 
bodies,  and  eyes  have  been  strained  in  trjring  to  read.  The 
other  twenty-four  have  been  striving  to  make  words  with  the 
pasteboard  letters.  All  the  faces  are  flushed,  dark  rings  are 
b^inning  to  come  under  the  heavy  eyes.  Tlic  children  are 
tired  and  "  don't  want  to  do  anything."        * 

The  teacher  feels  the  physical  depression.  She  walks 
quickly  across  the  room,  throws  open  the  window.  **  Chil- 
dren," she  brightly  says,  "  please  stand.  Face  the  window." 
Th^  eyes  brighten,  they  know  something  is  going  to  happen. 
'*  Now  place  one  hand  on  the  back  of  the  seat  and  the  other 
on  the  desk,"  continues  the  teacher.  "When  I  say  *  three ' 
jump  right  Qver  the  seat.  Ready,  One,  Two,  Three."^  The 
room  is  tilled  with  merry  laughter  as  the  small  people 
spring  happily  over  the  seats.  "  Turn,  Ready  —  One,  Two, 
Three,"  says  the  teacher.  Again  and  yet  again  the  room  is 
filled  with  laughter  until  the  teacher  sees  the  weary  languor 
has  disappeared  and  there  is  renewed  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  tasks  to  come. 
Variety  is  a  spice  as  necessary  in  the  school-room  as  in 


life.  It  is  as  natural  for  children  to  pk^  as  to  eat  If  more 
teachers  would  keep  this  in  mind  we  would  have  bvighter, 
happier  children  in  our  schools. 

llie  school  curriculum  is  so  full  that  most  teachers  think 
they  cannot  find  time  for  the  childrMi  to  do  the  only  thing 
that  is  natural  for  them  to  do,  namely,  play.  If  she  would 
precede  each  recitation  with  one  or  two  minutes  of  activity 
or  games  in  which  all  can  take  part  she  would  in<i  she  could 
accomplish  more  in  ten  minutes  than  she  could  before  in 
fifteen. 

Some  forms  of  activity  which  will  stimulate  the  chiklren 
to  their  best  endeavor  are  —  To  hop  around  the  room  on 
on&  foot ;  on  two  feet.  Let  them  run  around  the  room ;  trot 
like  horses ;  waddle  like  ducks ;  fly  like  birds ;  run  softly  like 
kitty ;  hop  like  the  toad.  These  may  be  done  one  row  at  a 
time.  The  children  will  always  be  interested  to  see  what  the 
next  row  is  going  to  do. 

When  a  little  more  time  can  be  taken,  "Going  to 
Jerusalem  "  will  be  found  great  fun.  Turn  one  seat  bitck, 
have  the  children  march  around  the  room,  when  the  teacher 
claps  her  hands  the  children  run  to  a  seat.  Mary  is  left 
without  a  place.  Her  slowness  has  caused  her  to  miss  the 
train  and  she  cannot  go  to  Jerusalem.  Turn  up  another 
seat  and  go  on  as  before. 

"Pussy .wants  a  corner,"  gives  the  children  confidence 
and  teaches  them  to  be  quick  as  well  as  gives  them  rest. 
''Hide-and-seek"  may  be  played  by  having  one  child 
blinded  and  bidding  six  or  seven  hide*  in  the  closets  or 
under  the  desks.  "I  spy,"  by  having  one  child  hide  a 
piece  of  chalk  and  one  row  hunt  for  it.  The  donkey  game 
may  be  adapted  to  the  school-room  by  having  a  donkey 
drawn  on  the  board  without  its  tail ;  one  by  one  the  children 
are  blindfolded  and  with  a  piece  of  chalk  tiy  to  place  the 
tail  where  it  belongs.  In  playing"  Drop  the  handkerchief," 
Joseph  runs  up  and  down  the  isle  and  drops  it  at  Ned's 
seat.  Many  of  the  other  games  s6  popular  on  the  school 
ground  and  at  home  may  be  brought  into  the  school-room 
to  rest  the  little  student  from  his  mental  strain. 

These  games  take  but  a  few  minutes,  but  through  them 
the  teacher  will  find  the  capacity  of  the  children  greater 
and  her  own  burden  correspondingly  lighter,  for  all  work 
and  n<  play  will  make  Jack's  teacher  as  dull  as  hhnself. 


Ten  Little  Snowflakes 

Clara  J.  Dknton 

(This  is  to  be  tised  some  day  when  we  have  a  spring  snow.  - 
Editor.)  ' 

X     One  little  snowflake,  just  as  white  as  milk, 

2  Two  little  snowflakes,  soft  as  any  silk. 

3  Three  little  snowflakes  from  the  sky  so  black, 

4  Four  little  snowflakes,  winter  has  come  back. 


-Thk 


5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 


Five  little  snowflakes  close  together  keep, 
Six  little  snowflakes  in  a  cosy  heap. 

Seven  little  snowflakes,  small,  but  so  bold. 
Eight  little  snowflakes  tell  us  it  is  cold. 

Nine  little  snowflakes,  watch  them  as  they  fall. 
Ten  little  snowflakes  in  a  small  white  ball. 


Motions 

Raise  each  finger  of  the  right  hand 


as  these  letters  are 


Xi  2,  3» 
reached. 

5  Raise  the  thumb  and  bring  all  the  fingers  and  thumb  together. 

6  Raise  thumb  of  left  hand  and  then  bring  all  the  fingers  and  thumb 
of  right  hand  against  it,  keeping  them  thus  until  10. 

7,  8,  9     Raise  remaining  fingers  on  left  hand,  one  at  each  letter. 
10    Raise  little  finger  on  left  hand,  then  bring  two  hands  together  to 
form  a  ball,  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  overlapping  those  of  the  right. 


As  She  Understood 

JfaiT    See  my  eow,  mamma. 
Mother    That  Isn't  a  cow,  my  dear. 
Mary    Tea,  it  i«,  mamma. 
Mother    Why,  it  hasn't  any  tail. 
Mary    Yes,  mamma,  but  teacher  saM  we  were  to  get 
effectfl  and  not  mind  de-tails.  r^  _  ^ ,  ,.    «   ^.   .r\ 
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The  Gray  Mosses 


Lichens 
Nina  L.  Marshall,  New  York  City 

(AQ  rights  rcMTved) 

TIE^ay  mosses,  or  lichens,  furnish  material  for  many 
lessons  both  interesting  and  instructive  even  to  little 
children.  They  are  all  beautiful  and  are  so  univer- 
sally distributed  that  anyone  who  goes  to  the  country 
or  who  has  friends  there  should  be  able  to  procure  them  in 
profusion.  They  may  be  collected  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
and  if  dry,  will  keep  indefinitely  and  will  look  as  fresh  as 
ever  when  moistened. 

Country  children  may  perhaps  collect  their  own,  but  city 
children  must  have  fresh  material  given  them. 

Very  little  children  may  use  the  lichens  with  shells  and 
small  pebbles  for  laying  out  gardens  in  the  covers  of  the 
boxes  in  which  individual  supplies  are  kept.  The  specimens 
may  be  used  over  and  over  again,  if  the  children  are  allowed 
to  handle  them  only  when  moist.  Older  children  may  mount 
lightly  pressed  specimens  on  cards,  or  in  books,  preferably 
one  kind  on  a  card  so  that  as  they  become  familiar  with 
resemblances  and  differences  they  may  learn  to  keep  similar 
kinds  together. 

When  on  a  collecting  tour,  it  is  well  to  moisten  all  lichens 
before  trying  to  carry  them,  for  then  they  can  be  packed  in 
small  compass  without  injury.  Those  varieties  which  grow 
close  to  stone,  or  bark,  must  be  moistened  before  an 
attempt  is  made  to  free  them. 

Generally  lichens  may  be  distinguished  from  other  forms 
of  plant  life  by  their  gray-green  color  and  by  their  absence 
of  any  organs  resembling  leaves.  They  grow  in  most  attrac- 
tive forms  —  rosettes  and  ruffles  —  on 

.    .     .    **  Boulder-stones  where  lichens  mock 
The  marks  on  a  moth,  and  small  ferns  fit 
Their  teeth  to  the  polished  block." 

—  By  the  Ftretide^  Browning, 

Delicate  traceries  in  lemon  and  gray  are  found  on  bark  and 
stone,  fence-rails  and  time-worn  cabins;  fairy  goblets  and 
dainty  corals  tipped  with  cushions  of  scarlet  and  brown  deco- 
rate old  tree-stumps  and  crumbling  logs ;  01d-Man*s-Beard 
lichens  festooning  venerable  evergreen  trees  (the  so  called 
"  Florida  moss  "  is  not  a  lichen,  but  a  true  flowering  plant)  ; 
Reindeer  ''moss'*  carpets  sunny  slopes  in  pine  or  cedar 
groves.  Reindeer  lichen  is  found  also  in  the  far  north  and 
is  the  principal  food  of  reindeer. 

Iceland   moss  {Cetraria  Islandicd)  is  used   in   making 


Iceland  moss  {Cttraria  hlandicd) 


blanc-mange.     Certain  lichens  {Lecanora  tartarea  and  Roc- 
ceiia  tinctorea)  when  fermented,  yield  a  blue  dye-stuff  sup- 
posed to  be  the  blue  and  purple  dye  of  the  Old  Testament 
(EZ.XVII.,  7). 
If  a  small  quantity  •£  this  powder  (litmus)  is  procured 


from  a  drug-store  or  chemical  laboratory  and  dissolved  in 
water,  it  will  give  a  beautiful  blue  solution.  If  the  solution 
is  put  in  a  clear  glass  with  a  few  drops  of  an  acid,  it  will 
instantly  become  red ;  if  now  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  water 
or  lime  water  are  added,  the  solution  will  become  blue 
again.  As  these  changes  may  be  brought  about  indefinitely 
the  solution  may  be  bottled  for  future  use. 


Rosettes  on  boulder-stones  {Parmelia  eaperaia) 

The  wood  pewee  ^tens  a  coating  of  lichen  to  the  out- 
side of  her  nest  wkh  cobweb,  and  the  ruby-throated  humming 
bird  decorates  hers  with  a  soft  gray  lichen,  so  that  it 
resembles  a  knot-hole  on  the  tree,  and  is  thus  hidden  from 
enemies. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  observe  the  lichens  in  their 
natural  homes.  Even  city  children  can  do  this  in  the  parks 
and  vacant  lots.     One  will  be  astonished  at  the  number  and 


Cup  moss  ^Ciadoniu  fiyxidata) 

variety  of  these  pretty  growths  which  one  sees  everywhere 
as  soon  as  the  attention  has  been  called  to  them.  In  the 
most  constricted  part  of  New  York  City  they  have  held 
their  own  since  early  colonial  days,  quietly  working  on  the 
walls  and  tombstones  of  Old  Trinity.  In  suburban  vacant 
lots  they  adorn  outcropping  rocks.  In  Central  Park  aad 
the  Bronx  the  rocks  are  rich  in  varieties.  Of  course  it  is  in 
the  virgin  forests  that  they  reign  supreme. 

*'  The  murmuring  pines  and  the  hemlocks, 
Bearded  with  moss,  and  in  garments  green,  indistinct  is  the  twilight. 
Stand  like  Druids  of  eld,  with  voices  sad  and  prophetic, 
Stand  like  harpers  hoar,  with  beards  that  rest  on  their  bosome." 

It  is  there  that  one  may  best  see  what  their  peooliiur 
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province  in  nature  is,  that  they  are  the  pioneers  which  are 
to  prepare  the  way  for  higher  plants. 

New  lichens  are  formed  when  mealy  powder  from  the 
surfaccy  or  spore-powder  from  the  disks  or  knobs  or  even  bits 
of  the  parent  lichen  itself  are  carried  by  wind  and  water  to 
places  favorable  for  lichen  growth.  An  ancient  tombstone, 
wall,  or  rock  will  show  that  a  lichen  can  dissolve  the.  very 


Books  Consulted 

"  The  Natural  History  of  Plants."  (Kemer  &  Oliver,  Vol  II.  pt,  2.) 
"The  Bryologist."  (Published  at  78  Orange  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 
*'  Bird  Homes."  Dugmore.  (Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.) 


Fairy  goblets  {^CladoHta  gracilis) 


Keindeer  moss  (Cladouia  rangi/erina) 

Stone  itself,  for  wherever  the  lichen  creeps,  the  stone  is 
etched  away  and  if  the  plant  is  torn  from  the  rock  beneath, 
it  will  carry  away  with  it  tiny  particles  of  sand  it  has  pried 
off  with  the  fine  root-Hke  cells  which  penetrated  the  rock  in 
search  of  food  and  which  anchor  the  plant  so  firmly.    A 


Dainty  corals  {Cladonia  cristatelim) 


rock  in  the  forest,  or  an  undisturbed  hillside,  may  show,  in 
some  places,  tiny  mosses  growing  in  the  soil  which  the 
lichens  have  made  by  mingling  their  worn-out  tissue  with 
the  grains  of  sand  they  separated  from  the  rock. 

**  A  small  sisterhood  of  plodding  lichens 
Wrought  on  the  rock;  the  sun,  the  wind,  and  rain, 
Helping  them  gladly,  till  each  fissure  fill'd 
And  fit  for  planting,  mosses  came  in  haste 
And  strewed  small  seeds  (spores)  among  them,  destined  they 
To  clothe  the  stem  old  rock  with  softest  verdure. 
With  ferns  and  flowers,  where  yet  the  laboring  bee 
May  find  pasture." 


Materials  for  Lesson 
Lichens. 

Pebbles  and  shells. 
Picture  of  reindeer. 
Picture  of  humming-bird's  nest. 
Picture  of  pewee's  nest. 
A  small  quantity  of  litmus. 
A  small  quantity  of  acid. 


Old  Man's  Beard 
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Mass  Drawing     III 


Waltek  J.  Kbiyon,  State  Normal 
School,  San'Fnndsco 


THE  birds  are  easier  to  draw  than  quad- 
rupeds because  we  have  only  two 
legs  to  get  right.     But  these  must 
—  be  so  pjaced  as  to  support  th© 

body.  A  child  will  almost  invari- 
ably draw  a  bird  with  the  legs  pro- 
.ceeding  out  of  the  breast,  and  in 
a  vertical  direction.  His  imagery 
ia  of  a  very  elementary  sort,  and 
he  does  not  trouble  himself  about 
the  refinements  of  anatomy  and  a 
stable  pose.  A  glance  at  his 
bird,  Fig.  33,  suggests  at  once 
that  the  unhappy  biped  will 
fall  backward  if  left  in  that 
condition. 

Now  it  is  a  curious  &ct 
that  the  adult  entirely  un- 
practised in  putting  down  '^•'^ 
his  thoughts  in  the  language  of  form  will  draw  very  much 
as  a  child  does.  Age  seems  to  have  very  little  to  do  with 
the  case.  Many  a  high  school  graduate  draws  just  such  a 
bird  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  23  ;  that  is,  with  vertical  legs  pro- 
ceeding from  the  breast,  and  with  body  horizontal  and 
standing  on  tiptoe.  If  we  can  avoid  these  three  mistakes 
our  bird  will  have  some  semblance  to  what  we  are  trying 
for. 

It  helps  our  drawing  very  much  if  we  form  a  clear  mental 


It: 


Fig.  85 

picture  of  the  anatomy  of  the  feathered  tribe.  It  is,  in  a 
large  way,  the  same  as  our  own,  joint  for  joint  and  bone  for 
bone.  Fig.  24  shows  a  saucy  EngHsh  sparrow,  after  a  draw- 
ing by  Thompson-Seton.  But  his  beauty  is  only  feather 
deep,  so  to  speak,  and  Fig.  25  reveals  him  in  his  true  inward- 
ness. Observe,  in  this  latter  figure,  that  the  sparrow  has  a 
shoulder,  an  elbow,  and  a  wrist,  even  as  you  and  I.    But  in 


his  casQ  we  call  the  limb  a  wing  instead  of  an  arm.  And  the 
feathers  relieve  us  of  the  necessity  of  drawing  it. 

But  the  hinder  limb  concerns  our  drawing  very  much.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  see  the  leg  at  all  (Fig.  34).  All 
that  we  see  is  the  foot,  that  is,  the  part  of  the  limb  from  the 
heel  down.  If  we  fix  it  in  mind  that  the  joint  at  the 
feather  line  is  the  heel  and  that  the  real  leg  (calf  and  thigh) 
is  invisible,  we  shall  never  again  draw  vertical  legs  descend- 
ing from  the  breast. 

What  is  true  of  the  sparrow  and  his  legs  is  true  of  all  birds 


except  the  waders,  such  as  the  crane  and  stork.  These 
elevated  people  carry  their  heels  half  way  between  the  body 
line  and  the  ground.  In  other  birds  the  heel  joint  is  at  or 
near  the  feather  line  of  the  body.  Sometimes  a  little  of  the 
actual  leg  is  seen,  as  in  Fig.  26.     (For  convenience  we  call 


^. 


the  bird's  claws  the  foot,  but  they  are  really  only  the  toes  of 
the  foot.) 

By  thus  remembering  where  the  heel  is  we  shall  get  it  well 
back,  which  is  the  thing  to  aim  for.  And  we  shall  also  skint 
the  visible  limb  forward,  bringing  the  "  foot "  where  it  will 
support  the  body.  We  can  make  ourselves  a  little  rule  on 
this  point :  When  the  bird  is  at  rest  his ''  legs  ''  always  begin 


way  back  and  slant  forward.     Of  course  the  act  of  walking 
changes  this  slant. 

In   Fig.   23  the  bird  appears  to  be  standing  on  tiptoe. 
This  is  a  mistake  easily  avoided.    Spread  the  claws  out  flat 
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so  thtiViheujunciion  reaches  the  ground.     Study  this  point 
in  Figs.  36  and  30. 

The  tilt  of  the  body  is  an  important  point  No  hard  and 
fast  rule  can  be  made  because  a  bird's  movement  constantly 
varies  his  pose.    A  chicken  standing  idle  will  have  its  back 


J,<Jfe_lL. 


Fig.  30 

line  slope  down,  from  neck  to  tail.  The  rooster  is  so  rich 
in  neck  and  tail  feathers  that  little  of  his  back  line  is  to  be 
seen. 

Notice  that  in  all  these  barnyard  fowls  the  body  is 
much  bulkier  back  of  the  middle.  Its  vertical  diameter 
through  the  abdominal  parts  is  greater  than  that  through  the 


Fig.  3x 


^ig.3« 


chest.  To  fix  this  in  mind  draw  these  two  diameters  on  the 
various  illustrations.  This  proportion  is  peculiar  to  poultiy 
andjt  will  help  us  to  sketch  them  in  a  life-like  appearance. 
We  notedy  in  our  last  talk,  that  with  the  quadrupeds  the  re- 
verse is  true.  In  their  ca^e  the  body,  or  barrel^  invariably 
tapeis  the  other  way,  being  deepest  at  the  chest.  Notice 
that  in  the  rooster  this  difference  of  fore  and  aft  measure- 
ment is  much  less  marked  than  in  the  ben. 

Most  people  find  the  turkey  a  little  harder  to  draw  because 
he  appears  at  first  sight  to  have  an  anatomy  of  his  own,  in- 
cluding two  or  three  sets  of  wiugs.  It  is  only  his  pride, 
however,  that  leads  him  into  U\^  appearances.  In  reality 
he  has  no  more  wings  than  the  humble  duck,  but  he  spreads 
them  out  until  the  primary  feathers  drag  the  ground  and  the 
secondaries  and  converts  above  these  look  like  an  extra 
pair. 

The  wading  birds,  the  storks,  cranes,  and  herons,  are  long- 
legged  fellows  and  they  tend  to  upset  our  rules  about  legs. 
The  crane,  for  instance,  wears  his  heel  half  way  down  twixt 
body  and  ground.  And  these  birds  are  apt  to  carry  the 
visible  parts  of  their  legs  so  nearly  vertical  that  they  are 
commonly  represented  in  pictures  as  straight  up  and  down. 
Observe,  however,-that  they  emerge  well  back  toward  the 
tail  and  that  the  body  in  repose  is  very  erect.  The  stork  is 
very  like  the  crane,  save  for  his  somewhat  longer  bill  and  a 
shaggy  breast. 

Among  these  illustrations  enough  have  been  rendered  in 
'  the  blackboard  style  to  remind  us  of  the  essentials  of  mass 
drawing.  Notice  in  all  of  them  that  the  basis  of  the  sketch 
is  a  soft  gray  patch  giving  the  desired  silhouette.  .Over  this 
are  cast  re-enforcing  strokes  to  suggest  light.  Notice  again 
that  this  re-enforcing  of  the  lighted  parts  must  be  consistent. 
We  could  not  have  two  suns  in  opposite  parts  of  the  sky. 

Keep  at  this  idea  of  re-enforcing — throwing  the  light  on 
your  figures — until  it  becomes  a  habit  with  you  ;  until  you 
put  your  emphasis  of  chalk  on  the  right  places  without  any 
conscious  effort  to  remember  about  it — just  as  you  now- 
a-days  dot  your  Ps  and  cross  your  fs  quite  automatically. 


It  is  convenient  to  think  of  this  gradation  of  chalk-stroke  in 
three  degrees,  as  seen  in  Fig.  32.  By  means  of  the  soft  gray 
mass  you  feel  your  way  toward  the  silhouette  that  you  want. 
The  setond  degree  brings  out  the  solid  form  as  revealed  by 
light  and  shade.  The  third  degree  is  the  crescendo  of  light 
that  ^lls  upon  glistening  places  or  else  upon  obtruding 
edges  and  points.  A  chalk  sketch  is  always  more  satis- 
factory that  exhibits  the  extremes  of  the  first  and  third  de- 
grees. With  the  third  left  out  a  drawing  is  flat,  mushy,  and 
uninteresting. 

This  trick  of  mass  drawing — ability  to  throw  on  the 
board  in  a  few  seconds  a  crude  mass  representation  of  the 
object  you  are  talking  about,  without firs^  outlining  it — is  an 
invaluable  acquisition  for  any  teacher  in  any  grade,  frpm 
kindergarten  to  college.  It  is  easy  to  learn  and  there  are 
none  who  cannot  learn  it.  It  is  already  learned,  in  fact, 
when  you  have  resolved  to  do  it.  And  there  is  no  "  foreign 
tongue  **  which  is  so  ready  to  your  hand,  so  accessible  with- 
out a  teacher,  and  so  widely  useful  in  your  work. 


Colored  Chalk 

Nina  L.  Gill 

I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  suggestions,  especially  to  the 
primary  teacher,  in  regard  to  colored  chalk. 

When  the  little  folks  have  learned  a  number  of  simple 
word  forms,  about  twenty,  or  one  month's  work,  as  wholes, 
written  in  script  with  white  chalk  on  the  blackboard  (never 
print  words),  Uien  rewrite,  using  colored  chalk  with  a  differ- 
ent color  for  each  letter,  except  where  there  are  two  similar 
letters  coming  together,  as  "  p  "  in  the  word  "  apple,"  then 
use  the  same  color  for  them  both. 

Now,  have  the  children  spell  the  words  from  the  board, 
naming  the  different  letters.  They  learn  the  words  as  Mit 
of  the  separate  letters  and  recognize  them  read,  for  the 
alphabet  must  be  learned  sooner  or  later,  and  this  proves  a 
wonderful  help  in  learning  new  words.  The  bright  colors 
hold  the  attention,  and  they  learn  to  spell  before  they  are 
aware  of  the  fact.  When  they  know  all  of.  the  words  and 
can  spell  them  written  this  way,  I  erase  and  rewrite  with 
white,  chalk,  combining  the  words  into  simple  sentences. 
We  read  these,  and  then  call  the  words,  beginning  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence.  This  is  useful. in  preventing  the  sen- 
tences from  being  merely  memorized. 

For  a  lesson  in  numbers,  we  count  the  letters  in  the 
words  and  then  the  words  in  the  sentence.  We  add  the 
smallest  words,  and  so  on.  The  similar  letters,  occurring 
together,  fixed  the  grouping  of  two  firmly  in  the  child  mind. 

Sometimes  we  use  these  words  in  our  language  lesson. 
Then  we  call  the  word,  naming  riie  number  of  letters, 
calling  each  and  giving  its  color,  always  making «complete 
sentences.  The  little  folks  are  pleased  with  this  kind  of 
work.  If  the  first  word  is^'caf*  they  would  say:  "The 
first  word  is  'cat,'  consisting  of  three  letters.  The  first 
letter  is  a  red  'c,'  the  second  letter  is  a  white  *a,'  and  the 
third  letter  is  a  blue  *  t ' ;  the  three  colors  are  the  same  as 
those  of  our  flag — red,  white,  and  blue." 

In  the  drawing  lesson,  this  chalk  is  very  useful.  Give 
the  common  vegetables  and  simple  flowers  their  natural 
colors.  A  real  rainbow  on  one  corner  of  the  blackboard 
will  teach  the  colors  and  delight  the  children. .  As  a  special 
inducement  for  good  work,  let  the  child  color  something ; 
but  be  sparing  of  this,  or  they  will  not  hold  as  much  of  his 
attention  as  before.  Be  sure  an^  teach  them  the  flag,  with 
its  correct  number  of  stripes,  where  the  colors  should  be,  the 
blue  field,  and  meaning  of  the  stars. 

These  suggestions  will  only  make  a  beginning  for  the  live 
teacher,  and  she  will  bless  the  day  "  colored  chalk  "  made 
its  advent  into  her  school-room. 


The  good  primary  teacher  is  natural,  doesn't  smile  uriien 
there  is  nothing  to  smile  about ;  never  uses  the  professional 
smile,  what  Edward  Eggleston  describes  as  the  galvanized 
smile  that  doesn't  reach  the  eyes,  but  breaks  on  a  rock- 
bound  coast  of  cheek  bone. — Mary  Gordon 
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American   History     VI 
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Signing  the  Declaration 

Dorothy  Howe 

EEMS  to  me,"  said  Jack,  *'  before  we  play  any  more 
war  things,  we  ought  to  sign  the  Declaration  of 
Independence." 
The  actors  and  actresses  looked  anxiously  at 
Helen.  She  threw  down  the  big  history.  **  Good  for  you, 
Jacky,"  she  said.  "  That's  just  what  we  want  to  open  with." 
So  the  well-knowii  bell-ringing  story  was  the  first  of  the 
March  plays.  On  a  table  lay  the  famous  Declaration  —  a 
large  sheet  of  brown  paper  decorated  with  very  inky  letters. 
There  were  ink  bottles,  too,  and  several  pens.  Around  the 
table  sat  a  grave  company.  Outside  the  door,  which  led 
into  the  hall,  the  crowd 

"  Paced  restless  up  and  down." 

It  was  made  up  of  all  the  girls  and  as  many  boys  as  were 
not  needed  inside.  They  whispered  together  and  tried  not 
to  smile. 

One  of  the  doors  of  the  play-room  led  up  some  steep  stairs 
into  the  attic.  Almost  out  of  sight  on  the  stairs,  stood  the 
old  bell-ringer,  his  hand  on  the  rope.  You  wouldn't  have 
known  Jack.  He  had  found  an  old  white  wig  somewhere. 
And  he  wore  big-bowed  spectacles  which  would  fall  off.  At 
the  foot  of  the  staifs  was  Baby.  He  waited  anxiously  for  the 
paper  to  be  signed. 

At  last  one  of  the  grave  "  signers  "  rose.  "  The  United 
Colonies  are  and  ought  to  be  free  and  independent 
States,"  he  said.  The  other  "  signers  "  cheered  him.  The 
crowd  outside  wanted  to  cheer,  too.  But  Polly  whispered 
excitedly,  *'  Wait,  can't  you  ?  Tisn*t  time  for  us  to  cheer  yet." 

Bob  arose.  He  took  the  biggest  pen.  With  a  great 
many  flourishes  and  much  spluttering,  he  wrote  his  name  on 
the  paper.  This  was  the  signal  for  Baby.  He  forgot  just 
what  he  was  to  say.  But  he  hopped  up  and  down  and 
shouted  with  all  his  might,  "  Ring  it  now,  Jacky.  They've 
done  it ! " 

The  bell  rang  as  only  the  old  dinner  bell  could.  ..  The 
crowd  "beat "  against  the  door  and  shouted  until  they  were 
tired.  And  the  audience  gave  cheer  after  cheer — for  the 
brave  "signers,"  for  the  Indepefidence  Bell,  for  the  old 
bell-ringer,  and  for  his  patriotic  grandson. 

"  That's  me,"  said  Baby,  as  he  and  Jack  came  in  front  of 
the  screen  and  made  their  bow.  "I  told  him  in  time, 
didn't  I?" 

The  second  play  was  the  story  of  the  little  girl  who 
carried  an  important  paper  all  the  way  to  Boston  in  her 
work  bag^ 

Beth  was  chosen  for  the  brave  Httle  girl.  While  her 
father  and  mother  talked  about  the  paper,  she, sat  in  her 
little  chair  and  sewed  busily  on  her  sampler.  Just  at  the 
right  place,  sh«  looked  up. 

"  Let  me  carry  the  paper,  father,"  she  said.  "  I  can,  I 
know.    And  I  can  visit  grandmother  in  Bostoa." 

"  YoH  are  a  brave  girl,  little  daughter,'^  said  Jack  in  his 
most  fatherly  manner. 

An  old-style  bag  was  brought.  The  precious  paper  was 
wrapped  up  in  the  sampler.  This  was  put  in  the  bag  first. 
Then  some  skeins  of  silk  went  in  and  last  of  all  some  cookies 
to  eat  on  the  way. 

Mother — who  was  Jill — kissed  the  little  girl  good-bye. 
And  away  she  went. 

The  next  scene  showed  her  in  the  woods.  The  trees  had 
taken  part  in  so  many  plays  that  they  were  getting  rather 
iJry.  But  that  didn't  matter.  Beth  went  slowly  along. 
Suddenly  coming  toward  her,  were  seen  two  British  soldiers. 

"  I'll  sit  down  here  and  seem  not  to  mind  them,"  said 
Beth  to  the  audience.  So  she  sat  down.  She  hummed  a 
little  tune.  She  took  a  cooky  from  her  bag  and  began  to 
eat  it. 

Up  came  the  soldiers.    "  Whal  are  you  doing?"  said  one. 

"  Eating  cookies,"  said  Beth. 

Everyone  laughed.    The  British  soldier's  face  turned  as 


i 


red  as  his  sweater.    "  I  mean,  where  are  you  going  ?  "  he  said* 

"To  see  my  grandmother,  sir,"  said  Beth,  for  all  the 
world  like  little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

"  Where  does  your  grandmother  live  ?  "  asked  the  other 
soldier.  He  wore  a  mustache  which  made  his  round  face 
very  fierce. 

Beth  waved  her  hand  in  the  direction  cf  the  woods.  *'  In 
Boston,  sir,"  she  answered.v  ^ 

"  What's  in  your  bag?  "  said  the  soldier  sternly. 

"  My  sampler  to  work  on  while  I'm  there,"  said  Beth. 
"  Would  you  Uke  to  see  my  pretty  silks? " 

She  took  out  the  skeins  of  silk.  The  soldiers  looked 
them  over  carefully. 

"  Pshaw  f  "  said  one, "  she's  all  right.     Let  her  pass." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  sirs,"  said  Beth.  "  Then  I'll  be 
going  on."     And  on  «he  went,  dropping  a  little  courtesy* 

Just  inside  Boston — that  is,  just  outside  the  woods — she 
met  a  soldier  in  blue.  "  O  sir !  "  she  said,  putting  the  paper 
into  his  hands.  "  Here  is  your  paper.  I  brought  it  all  the 
way  in  my  sampler,  and  the  red  coats  never  knew." 

Free-and-Equal 

A  play  taken  from  the  story  of  "  Free-and-Equal " 
came  next.  It  was^  given  in  four  scenes — the  screen  being 
set  up  between  the  different  scenes. 

Betty  was  Gynthia.  Tom  was  her  father  and  Polly  was 
her  mother.  Five  of  the  boys  were  her  brothers.  The  first 
part  showed  Cynthia  when  her  father  gave  her  the  calf. 
The  calf  was  Baby's  toy  cow.  She  stood  otn  a  platform 
which  went  about  on  wheels. 

When  you  pulled  one  string,  the  cow  switched  her  tail. 
When  you  pulled  another,  she  said  ^*  Moo  !  Moo ! " 

Cynthia  took  the  calf  in  both  arms.  "  Thank  you,  dear 
father,"  she  said.  "  I'm  going  to  name  her  Free-and-Equal 
'cause  that's  what  we're  all  going  to  be*when  the  war's  done 
with,  you  know."  The  calf  switched  her  tail  and  was  led 
away. 

The  next  scene  was  quite  dramatic.  Cynthia's  father  and 
five  brothers  marched  away  to  war.  They  all  wore  as  much 
army  blue  as  coukl  be  found.  There  were  three  muskets 
among  them.  Baby  went  ahead  and  tooted  on  his  horn. 
And  Teddy  Brown  beat  his  dram.  Cynthia  stood  near  with 
Free-and-Equal  at  her  side.  "  I  wish  I  was  a  boy,"  she 
said.     "  I'd  go  to  war,  too." 

Then  the  troops  marched  away.  And  Cynthia's  mother 
cried  into  her  apron.  Cynthia  tlu'ew  both  arms  around  her 
neck.  "  Don't  feel  badly,  mother,"  she  said.  "  I'm  going  to 
take  care  of  you." 

The  audience  wanted  to  weep.  But  just  then,  Cynthia 
accidentally  pulled  the  string  and  Free-and-Equai  said 
"  Moo  !  Moo  ! "  so  naturally  that  every  one  laughed  instead. 

The  next  scene  showed  two  British  soldiers  as  they  untied 
and  led  away  Free-and-Equal.  To  make  things  more 
dramatic,  Helen  had  changed  the  story  a  little.  Instead  of 
hearing  about  it  Cynthia  came  upon  them  just  as  they  were 
leaving  the  orchard. 

"You  old  redcoats,"  she  said.  And  she  stamped  her 
fpot.  "But  you  walt-r-I'll  go  see  Lord  Corawallis,  that's 
what  I'll  do." 

The  last  scene  showed  Lord  Corawallis  and  his  guests  at 
the  table.  They  were  gay  in  red  and  yellow.  There  were 
real  dishes  on  the  table. 

In  burst  Cynthia.  She  went  straight  to  Lord  Corawallis. 
"  Are  you  the  British  General?  "  she  said. 

"  I  ami"  said  Alan,  with  great  dignity. 

"Then  give  me  back  Free-and-Equal  right  off,"  said  Cynthia. 
"  She's  mine  and  your  soldiers  have  no  right  to  touch  her. 

The  general  asked  so  many  questions  that  Cynthia  was 
quite  tired  out.  "  You've  asked  them  all,  now,"  she  said. 
"  I  want  Free-and-Equal." 

"  You  shall  have  her,"  said  Lord  Corawallis.  "  You  are  a 
brave  little  woman  if  you  are  a  little  rebel." 

When  Free-and-Equal  was  brought  in  every  one  cheered. 
Betty  made  a  low  bow,  Free-and-Equal  mooed^and  the 
play  was  over. 

Ndte. — In  the  6rst  play,  a  step  ladder  may  be  used  instead  of  a  flight 
of  stairs. 
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—Tb«  Union  School  Library*  which,  ba« 
leceiyed  the  endorsement  of  many  prorol- 
Bent  edQcators,  con»ista  of  a  nainber  of 
Tolomea  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  liter 
store,  embracing  history,  biography,  travel, 
poetry,  fiction,  etc.  The  books  are  uniform 
in  size,  areyery  strongly  and  darably  bound 
In  half  Russia  leather,  and  are  printed  from 
.^urge  new  type  on  the  best  quality  of  boolc 
paper.  Besides  being  profusely  illustrated, 
etch  book  contains  an  illuminated  title 
page.  Handsomely  illustrated  catalogue 
may  be  bad  by  writing;  the  Union  School 
yur6ishing  Co.,  311-218  Madison  Street, 
Chicago,  lU. 

—Announcements  of  the  Cornell  Summer 
Session  for  1904  are  at  hand.  We  note  that 
the  nature  work,  supported  for  two  years 
at  state  expense  and  then  discontinued,  ha^ 
been  made  a  part  of  the  regular  "program 
onder  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  the  new  head  of 
tne  Department  of  Agriculture. 


nSTBUOTIOH  BY  OOKEESPONDENOE 

with  many  people  '  instruction*  must 
either  be  obtained  In  a  manner  which  will 
leave  them  masters  of  their  time  or  not  ob- 
tained at  all.  Instruction  by  correspond- 
ence, however,  is  difficult,  and  demands  a 
set  of  specially  trained  teachers.  There  are 
few  schools  which  offer  this  help  to  the  stn- 
dent,  but  the  Interstate  School  of  Corr^ 
spondence  is  one  of  them.  This  institution 
has  several  distinct  points  of  adyantage 
over  othera  of  the  kind. 

It  employs  its  own  teachers  and  has  a 
large  and  able  staff  always  at  work,  while 
many  schools  of  this  kind  depend  upon  the 
services  of  busy  teachers  in  other  schools. 
It  has  its  own  specially  prepared  text- 
beoks,  which  are  designed  to  supplement, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  personal  help  of  the 
instruct  Of.  All  manuscripts  are  examined 
cod  receive  individual  criticism.  This  is 
often  more  help  than  the  ordinary  student 
in  school  receives,  and  in  some  subjects, 
like  English,  there  Is  no  better  form  of  in- 
struction. The  school  is  closely  affiliated 
with  the  North-western  Univi  rsity,  and  its 
diplomas  secure  entrance  to  the  college 
irlthont  further  tests.  Many  of  its  courses 
have  been  arranged  by  members  of  the 
university  faculty.  Last,  but  not  least,  the 
fact  that  the  school  can  already  boast  over 
two  thousand  graduates  Is  a  guarantee  of 
the  success  of  Its  methods. 

Instruction  is  given  in  twenty-two  sub- 
jects in  the  Normal  Department  and  in 
eleven  additional  subjects  in  the  Academic 
and  Commercial  Departments.  Booklet  Q, 
which  may  be  had  on  application,  fully 
explains  the  scope  of  the  work  done. 

All  who  are  ambitious  to  Improve  their 
own  efficiency,  and  to  make  themselves 
capable  of  obtaining  higher  and  more  re- 
mooeratlve  positions,  will  find  the  help 
they  are  aeeking  in  the  Interstate  School  of 
Correspondence,  878-M4  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago,  U}. 


Vertical  or  Slant  for  School  Pens  with  Stamp  of 

ESTERBROOK. 

Having  been  eitablished  for  forty  years  and  knowing  the  axact  requirements  of 
Principals,  we  jan  specially  reconnmend  our  series  of  School  Pens.  Samples  seat 
to  Principals  and  Teachers  when  desired. 

Business  pens  in  all  styles.     Orders  can  come  through  local  dealer. 


The  Estbrbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfq.  Co. 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


26  JOHN  STREET,   NEW   YORK. 


t  COMFORTABLE  SHOES 

for  School  Teachers'  Wear  an 
JULIETS,  OXFORDS,  and 
OLD  LADIES'  BALMORALS, 

With  ••PNEITWATIO  CUSHION 
BUBBBB    HKKL8"    Attftched. 

YOUB  DEALEB  HAS  THEM 

49* This  Enbber  H«>el  has  an  air  chamber  next  to  the  heel  seat,  making  a  Pneumatic  Cu$hion 
qftke  J^eel— a  sno'lon  ohamber  to  italic  npon,  making  it  the  only  Rubber  Heel  that  wM  •ot 
•Up  OH  wtt  CT  poli$ked  »w/aeet. 


Some  Charming  Primers 
that  will  help  you  in  your 
Reading  Classes 
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Little  Folk's  Primer 

Colored  lUastratlonSi   Boards,  25  c:s. ;  Cloth,  SO  cts. 

Like  your  other  pabllcations  deffisned  to  Introdnce 
children  to  good  reading,  •*  Little  Folk's  Primer  *  U  excel- 
lent, especially  ^o  becaase  treaiins;  of  useful  subjects,  aad 
In  plain  and  Mmple  manner. .  The  co-ordinailon  of  snb- 
JectH  is  a  superior  feature  in  its  compilation. 

K.  H.  WsBSTER,  SupL  Schools,  San  Francisco^  Col. 

The  "Little  Folk's  Primer"  more  nearly  meets  the 
needs  as  a  reader  for  young  children  than  any  which  I 
have  used,  because  of  its  reading  matter  iii-  connection 
with  tbe  seasons.  The  calendars  are  suggestive  and 
helpful,  and  the  Illustrations  are  such  art  we  are  glad  to 
have  our  children  become  famiHnr  with. 

M.  B.  Holmes,  Hinadale,  III. 


The  Good  Time  Primer 

And  First  Reader 

Colored  Illustrations.       Boards,  30  cents 

I  bava  examined  with  much  care  the  •«  Good  Time 
Primer,**  by  MIhs  Seymour,  and  take  occasion  to  say  that 
this  is,  in  my  o  inion,  one  of  the  most  excellent  primary* 
reading  books  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  admirnbly  adapted 
to  the  net-d"  of  beginnerrt  in  readinsr,  and  is  certain  to  make 
tlieir  progress  more  rapid  and  pleasant  than  any  other  reader 
I  know  Evt  ry  lesson  shows  the  marks  of  the  good  teacher, 
and  It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  better  reading  book  than  this 
can  be  made. 

AL9XRT  LxoKABD,  PiofcBsor  of  Pedagogy, 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


9$%  WabMh  Av«. 
CUICAQO 


63  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 


50  Bromfleld  St.  Sog  Market  8*. 
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March 

It  needs  a  supply  of  •patience  to  wait  thirty-one  days 
for  more  signs  of  spring,  when  we  know  it  is  so  near. 
And  if  it  is  hard  for  us,  ^how  much  harder  for  the  little 
children  to  whom  a  day  is  a  week  and  a  week  a  month. 
Winter  has  lost  its  charm,  and  the  school  seats  have  grown 
more  uncomfortable  ^ach  month  to  growing,  restless  limbs. 
So  we  are  now  m  a  "  between  "  that  taxes  the  utmost  skill 
of  the  teacher.  This  is  the  time  to  feed  the  imagination  of 
the  children  by  helping  them  fancy  the  millions  of  things 
under  the  earth  waiting  to  grow. 

"  Little  white  snowdrop  just  waking  up, 
Violet,  daisy,  and  sweet  buttercup, 
Think  of  the  flowers  that  are  under  thesnow, 
Waiting  to  grow ! 

And  think  what  hosts  of  queer  little  seeds — 
Of  flowers  and  mosses,  and  ferns  and  weeds<— 
Are  under  the  leaves  and  under  the  snow, 
Waiting  to  grow ! " 

And  can't  we  get  through  one  spring,  without  slandering 
nature,  by  giving  stories  to  the  children  that  represent  the 
waiting  things  as  fussing  and  quarreling  with  each  other  as 
to  which  shall  come  first,  and  rebelling  because  they  can't 
all  come  at  once?  It  is  not  only  unscientific,  but  it. makes 
God's  things  human  and  faulty,  and  they  are  nof.  Nature 
never  fiurries,  never  wanfs  to  hurry ;  and  do  break  away 
from  the  fad-fashion  of  stories  of  talking  plants  and  animals, 
if  they  can't  talk  truthfully,  amiably,  and  sensibly.  . 

There  is  a  world  of  seasonable  things  to  teach  now,  as  to 
the  preparation  Nature  is  making  for  the  spring  arriyal. 
The  'winds  now  are  n6  *<  happen  so,"  and  there  are  many 
helpful  influences  at  work  to  make  ready  for  the  glorious 
spring  resurrection  which  grows  more  and  more  precious  to 
us  each  year  the  longer  we  live.  After  all,  March  bluster 
has  good  cheer  in  it,  if  we  know  how  to  meet  it. 


Editor's  AddrcM 
Sharon,  MaM. 

The  New  Round  Table 

After  a  good  deal  of  thought,  this  new  feature  of  a 
"Teachers'  Round  Table"  is  introduced  in  this  number. 
It  is  not  an  editorial  Table  — not  at  all.  It  is  a  Teacher's 
Table,  vihere  they  can  meet  monthly  to  shake  hands  and 
talk  things  over — ^jiist  to  get  each  other's  point  of  view  and 
the  fresh  courage  that  may  come  from  it  Ask  each  other 
anything  you  like.  Put  it  briefly,  concisely,  and  with  u 
much  attractiveness  as  you  can,  and  then  wait  for  answers. 
And  while  you  wait  for  other  teachers  to  answer,  you  must 
answer  other  teachers.  Good  must  come  of  such  an  tt% 
change  of  opinions.  There  is  no  monopoly  of  wisdom. 
Talk  with  open  heart,  and  be  ready  with  the  utmost  good 
nature  to  ''  give  and  take." 

The  editor  must  necessarily  keep  so  far  ahead  of  publica- 
tion that  it  will  be  impossible  to  print  the  answers  to  March 
questions  in  April  number.  But  they  will  appear  io  May 
and  in  succeeding  numbers  along  with  other  questions,  if 
you  will  write  them.  Don't  simply  enjoy  the  new  side  table, 
but  add  your  donation  and  let  it  be  generous  enough  for 
everybody  to  h^ve  a  taste.  The  editor  wilt  try  to  be  helpful, 
though  silent,  but  will  thoroughly  enjoy  the  looking  on,  and 
will  probably  wish  more  than  once  that  she  was  a  teacher 
again  to  be  eligible  for  a  place  at  the  social  board. 


The  Old  Fashioned  Recess 

Read  what  Dr.  Harris  says  in  this  number  of  the  error  of 
substituting  physical  exercise  for  the  old  time  recess.  But 
perhaps  the  very  evident  mistake  of  putting  one  in  the  place 
of  the  other  has  "  gone  by  "  and  no  arguments  are  needed. 
Let  us  hope  so. 


Mosses 

It  is  surprising  how  little  we  have  done  with  mosses  and 
lichens  in  our  Nature  Study.  They  are  so  dainty  and  fas- 
cinating, and  so  common^  tpo,  that  every  walk  in  the  woods, 
and  in  many  pastures,  show  us  the  lovely  specimens.  If 
we  see  them,  we  call  them  "  pretty  "  and  pass  on.  Miss 
Marshall  does  more.  She  studies  them,  finds  their  secrets, 
draws  them,  and  brings  them  to  the  children.  This  iponth 
she  brings  them  to  us/  The  reproductions  are  exquisite  in 
their  delicacy  and  let  us  follow  her  every  word.  Miss  Mar- 
shall is  the  author  of  a  valuable  book  on  "  Mushrooms,"  that 
has  won  a  reputation.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  N.  Y.) 

The  joy  and  pride  I  feel  in  bringing  to  you  this  fine  corps 
of  helpers  for  your  spring  work  is  known  only  to  the  editor's 
heart. 


Flowers  and  Birds 

Mrs.  Mary  Rogers  Miller,  whom  we  gladly  wekome  back 
to  our  columns,  has  given  us  a  thoughtful,  original  chapter 
this  month,—"  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers."  She  will 
be  with  us  the  remainder  of  the  school  year  and  will  bring 
to  us  something  worth  reading  and  doing  every  month. 
Miss  Rogers  will  tell  us  ways  to  teach  birds  to  the  children 
—  the  common  neighborly  birds  as  they  come  to  us  each 
month.  Talking  about  birds  is  not  teaching  birds,  and  we 
have  much  to  learn  as  to  the  best  ways  of  tniking  the  chil- 
dren know  them  individually.  Miss  Long  will  show  how  to 
draw  these  birds,  and  what  colors  to  use,  in  the  Outline 
page.  What  would  I  not  have  given  in  my  teaching  days 
for  such  helps  as  these  ? 


X 


••  The  School  Arts  Book  " 
Have  you  seen  a  copy  ?  "An  illustrated  monthly  maga- 
zine devoted  to  the  service  of  those  who  teach  drawing  and 
the  allied  arts  in  schools.  It  stands  for  beauty  in  school 
work  and  a  richer  and  more  joyful  school  life."'  Edited  by 
Henry  T.  Bailey.  To  those  who  know  of  the  professional 
work  of  Mr.  Bailey,  this  is  a  sufficient  promise  for  the  worth 
and  attractiveness  of  the  magazine.  The  January  number 
contains  a  supplement  sheet  of  lettering  for  the  school- 
room. Price,  one  dollar  a  year.  Single  copy,  fourteen 
cents  (seven  two-cent  stamps).  Address  The  Davis  Press, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

^•A  Story" 

Are  you  still  asking  the  children  to  tell  you  ".a  story," 
when  you  want  them  to  tell  you  how  much  three  and  two 
are?  How  they  must  wonder  at  the  elasticity  of  that  word 
"  story."  It  seems  to  cover  about  everything  with  many 
teachers.  Words  run  hke  prairie  fires  and  are  about  as 
hard  to  stamp  out. 

Three  Books 

Phyllis'  Talks  with  her  "  Field  Friends  "  are  told  in  a 
delightful,  instructive  way,  by  Miss  Mulets,  in  Ipsect,  Bird, 
and  Flower  Stories.  The  three  books  can  be  made  ver> 
useful  in  the  school-room.  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston, 
eighty  acnts  each.)  ^^  ^ 
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Reward  of  Merit 

A  lew  Oatarrh  Gore  Seoores  Sational 
Popnlarity  in  Less  than  One  Tear 

Tliroaf  lioiit  »  treftt  nation  of  eighty  mil- 
ikm  It  !•  »  dotpormte  ttxngvle  to  Monre  eyen 
A  xeoognttlon  for  a  now  ariide,  to  say  noth- 
iBf  ol  aoaienng  popoUr  faror,  and  yet 


within  one  year  Stnart't  Catarrh  TableU»  the 
aew  catarrh  enre,  have  met  with  such  sac- 
eett  that  to-day  it  oan  be  found  in  eyery  drug 
•tore   thronghont  the   United   States   and 


To  be  rare  a  large  amount  of  adyertising 
was  neeeatary  in  the  first  instance  to  bring 
the  remedy  to  the  attention  of  the  public, 
btttereryone  familiar  with  the  subject  knows 
that  adyertlsing  alone  never  made  anir 
srtlele  permanently  successful.  It  m  1st  have 
in  addition  abeolute,  undeniable  merit,  and 
thli  the  new  catarrh  cure  certainly  possesses 
in  a  marked  degree. 

Physicians,  who  formerly  depended  upon 
inhalers,  sprays,  and  local  washes  or  oint-* 
nents,  now  use  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets  be- 
oaase,  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  stated, 
these  tableta  contain  in  pleasant,  conyenient 
form  »11  the  really  cfiloient  catarrh  remedies, 
such  as  red  gum,  blood  root  and  similar 
sntiseptics. 

They  contain  no  cocaine  nor  opiate,  and 
tre  giyen  to  little  children  with  entire  safety 
snd  bent  fit. 

Dr.  J.  J. Beitfger,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  says: 
**!  suffered  from  catarrh  in  my  head  and 
throat  every  fall,  with  stoppsge  of  the  nose 
iod  irritation  in  the  throat  affecting  my 
voice  and  often  extending  to  the  stomach, 
saasing  catarrh  of  the  stomach.  1  bought  a 
n  cent  package  of  Stuart's  Catarrh  Tablets 
at  my  druggist's,  carried  them  in  m^r  pocket 
■Dd  used  them  faithfully,  and  the  way  in 
whleh  they  cleared  my  head  and  throat  Was 
certainly  remarkable.  1  had  no  catarrh  last 
winter  and  spring  mu(L  consider  myself  en- 
tirely free  ^m  any  catarrhal  trouble. 

Mrs.  Jerome  BiUson,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va^ 
writea,  "I  suS  red  from  catarrh  nearly  my 
whole  life,  and  last  winter  my  two  children 
tlso  suffered  fron^  catarrhal  colds  and  sore 
Chxoat  to  much  they  were  out  of  school  a 
large  portion  of  the  winter.  My  brother,  who 
was  cured  of  catarrhal  deafness  by  using 
Stuart's  Oatarrh  Tablets,  urged  me  to  try 
them  so  much  that  I  did  so  and  am  truly 
thaakfhl  for  what  they  have  done  fo/  my- 
self and  my  ohildrea.  I  always  keep  a  box  of 
tiM  tablets  in  the  bouse  and  at  the  flrbt  ap. 
pearanee  of  a  cold  or  sore  throat  we  n  ip  it  in 
the  bud  and  catarrh  is  no  longer  a  houaehold 
tffllotionwithus.** 

Fall  siaed  packages  of  Stuart's  Catarrh 
Tablets  are  sold  fbr  M  cents  at  aU  druggtots. 

Send  lor  book  on  oaose  and  cure  of  catarrh. 
Mailed  free.  Addxese)  r- A.  Stuart  Co.,  Mar- 


NOTES 

•^Tbe  an  naal  report  of  the  Superinteud- 
ent  of  Indian  Schoole,  containing  informa- 
tion obtained  from  personal  visits  to 
agencies  and  schools,  and  from  statistics 
received  in  the  office,  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afikirs. 
The  results  are  given  in  tabular  form, 
and  show  the  number  of  children  attending 
school;  the  number  speaking  English;  the 
number  self-supporting;  the  nuipber  of 
girls  among  the  returned  students  who 
keep  neat  homes,  and  the  number  of  re- 
turned students  tilling  their  land,  which 
has  largely  increased. 

The  Indians*  present  condition  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  ten  years  ago.  Tribes 
that  were  practically  living  in  Idleness  then 
are  to-day  working  at  whatever  they  can 
find  to  do.  The  good  results  obtained  from 
placin^^  children  with  families  during  a 
portion  of  the  school  year  is  commented 
upon,  and  it  is  recommended  that  -this  sys- 
tem be  extended  to  all  schools  where  con- 
ditions are  favorable.  It  is  urged  that 
more  time  be  devoted  to  teaching  cooking 
and  other  domestic  arts,  and  that  the  boys 
receive  more  Instruction  in  agriculture. 
It  is  also  urged  that  teachers  pay  more 
attention  to  the  stu.dy  of  the  Indians'  char- 
acter; that  all  attempts  at  reconstrnciion 
of  their  thoughts  should  be  guided  by  this 
knowledge,  and  that  all  efforts  In  education 
be  aimed  at  teaching  self-support  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  The  report  says 
that  through  the  influence  of  the  schools 
the  Indians  are  slowly  but  gradually  ad- 
vancing In  civilization.  The  illnstratlons, 
which  were  contributed  by  the  Indian 
schools,  were  printed  by  the  Indian  stu- 
dent apprentices  at  Carlisle. 

—  In  vfew  of  the  unusual  demands  on 
transportation  lines  and  the  crowded  c<  n- 
ditlon  of  the  hotels  of  St.  Louis  which  v  ill 
prevail  during  the  first  week  in  July,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  has  voted  to  change 
the  dates  of  the  Annual  Convention  in  St. 
Louis,  announced  for  July  5-9,  to  the  pre- 
ceding week,  June  28  to  July  1,  1904.  This 
change  accords  with  the  original  preference 
of  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  of  the 
country,  and  also  with  the  recently  ex-' 
pressed  desire  of  the  Local  Committee  at 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Exposition  authorities, 
who  believe  that  more  comfortable  accom- 
modations can  be  furnished,  and  more 
successful  meetlnj^s  of  the  convention  held 
at  that  time,  wlih  better  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  the  educational  exhibits,  than 
at  a  later  date.  The  Committee  regret  the 
possible  embarrassnoents  which  the  ch'lsinge 
to  the  earlier  date  may  cause  In  some  local- 
ities, but  trust  that  these  will  not  be  serious. 
The  action  has  been  taken  after  a  careful 
consideration  of  all  Interests. 

— R.  H.  Walker,  English  Master,  Whitby 
Collegiate   Institute,   Whitby,  Out.,  Can., 
writes : 
Educational  Pubushinq  Cohp4My. 

Demr  Sirs : — Let  me  thank  you  for  copies 
of  "JuUus  C»sar  "  and  **  Macbeth,"  which 
you  sent  me.  We'are  using  your  '♦Lady  of 
the  Lake  "  and  *'  Shakespeare"  In  our  liter- 
ature work.  We  find  them  very  satisfactory 
ia  priee  snd  quality. 


Ghareoat 

fi  a  sweeteaef  and  ptirlfier  ol  tfas 
stomach*  h  arrests  £efmentation»  and 
causes  cofloolete  dlgesttoiu  Eat  and 
drfnk  anything  you  like  in  mod»- 
atton,  and  use  charcoal  daily* 
Tlie  finest  preparatioa  made  is 

miRRAY^S 
OHAROOAL    TABLETS 

FIUC£-Onefull8ize25o.boz.  mailed 
ouoe  only,  upon  receipt  of  2c.  stamp. 


NOLO 

Toar  letUfrs  docuioents  or  munorania 

uqUI  rou  wish  t<>  rele««e  them.   Itcau  l>«  i 

used  OT«r  and  over.    A  single  movemeut 

Sampto  Packaae  Free. 

Box  of  too.  16  rents. 

CUSHMAN  &  OBNISON  MPO.  CO. 

9*91  Wraft  Ur4  MtmI,  I.  T. 


''I  have  nsed  the  BIRD8AI.f.  HKLPR  in  my 

Normal  ^chool  cla  ses.     The?  a'e  admirable  *ad 
well  ftuited  for  publ  c  school  work.** 

Kathkkink  L.  RxTvoLnii, 
Direr'dr  of  Mu$ie^  8tat€  Normal  aehool, 
Edinboro,  i*a. 
Send  80  cents  for  First  Steps  in  Theory  and  Har- 
mony and  /uil  particulars  as  to  h-  Ip'. 
S.  H.  BIRDS AI.i:«»    fort  Collins,  Colorado 


^CorrespoiMlence 

iDStniGtiOD 

By  a  Scliool  affiliated 
with 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 


We  have  a  published  list  of  over  two  thousand 
graduates.  Their  success  proves  that  other  an 
bitious  people  should  be  Uking  our  coursea 

Ask  for  Booklet  G,  which  tells  how  corre- 
spondence work  is  done  and  how  to  select  a 
correspondence  school.  Our  School  is  affili- 
ated with  a  great  university;  university  en- 
trance credits  without  examinatioo  are  given 
graduates  of  our  Academic  Department;  our 
text  matter  has  been  prepared  expressly  for 
correspondence  work;  and  our  students  are 
taught  by  college  and  university  graduates,  giv- 
ing all  their  time  to  our  correspondence  work. 

Ask  for  special  inf •  irmation  on  any  of  these 
courses:  Literature,  How  to  Write  Bag- 
llsb,  Latin,  Algebra,  Qeometry,  Phy- 
sics.  Botany,  Pharmacy,  BuslaesSf 
Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Strong  Nor^ 
mat  Reviews,  in  twenty-two  common  and 
high  school  branchy. 


Tbe  Interstate  School  of  Correspondence 

378-384  Wabash  Ave.,  Cbicaso 


PORTFOLIOS  FREE  1  .rorpr.r^;::s 

for  secartng  n^  new  subscribers  to  POFCLAa  Epuoa- 
TOR  and  Pkimary  Education. 


KDUCATIONAL  PUBI«ISHINO  COMPANT 


60  Bromfield  fttre«t,  Boston. 
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Songs  and  Recitations 


AMCiLmA  W.  Wray 
(March  is  the  month  when  the  children's  faith  is  tested. 
Few  signs  of  the  spring  resurrection  are  to  be  seen  any- 
where, and  yet  a  subtle  promise  lurks  in  the  frosty  air.  The 
wind,  as  it  shrieks  among  the  naked  trees,  is  cold  and  pierc- 
ing, but  it  has  an  undertone  of  joy.  Now  is  the.  time  when 
the  teacher  may  prepare  her  pupils  for  the  great  muracle  of 
awakening  life  that  shall  soon  thrill  the  hearts  of  the 
watchers,  and  I  have  planned  this  month's  sheaf  of  songi 
and  recitations  with  that  purpose  in  view. — A.  W.  W.) 

The  Song  of  the  March  Wind 

ANGELINA  W.  Wray  Geo.  *W.  Wilhot 

IVtfA  vigor.    ^*  =  1 1 6. 


i 


s 


i^i 


mf  1.  Day        by    day       the      strong  March  wind 
pp    2,    Of    '    ten      in        the        lone  -    ly       night* 


i 


l^co^aE^ 


^ 


± 


Whi»-tlesi       wild    and   ,  shrill,      Pipes     a  -  bove  the 
When  we     wa  -  ken,     hark !  *      We    can    hear  the 


3^ 


^ 


i 


mea  -  do>\'s'  bare     Where  the  snow    is        chiU. 
strong  March  wind      Sing  -  ing     tn      the      dark. 


m 


AU        day     long   through    ci    -      ty     streets 
ivf/But        his     song       is        loud      and     sweet, 


i 


Ll^l-i-& 


pfe=iMJ^=J=J 


Still      his    bu    -    gles    ring,  Tell  -  ing    of       the 

And     we  smiled    to      hear,    /  **Chil  -  dren,  win  -  ter 


^^i^S^ 


i 


win  -  ter    past.    Hint  •  ing     of 
days    are    past.  Spring  it       ve 
Chorus    ^=J  . 


the 
»7 


spnng. 
near." 


E 


it 


^ 


^^m 


f  Pip    -    ing,'  whist  -  ling 


aU 


day     long, 


»=? 


i 


Chil- dren  hear*  his    noi  -  sy  song  t  Like    a    tniin-pet 


i^^f^pg 


PI 


sounding  clear,     Glad  •  ly     sing  •  ing,  "Spring  is  near.** 
Motions 


I  Hand  to  month,  forming  trumpet.  2 
Hand  to  ear,  listenmg.  4  Heads  on  desks, 
heads.  Raise  finger  to  command  attention.  6 
Close  eyes  and  soSle. 

Playing  Tricks 

(OsM  Reciudon) 

The  wind's  a  jolly  joker, 
•  So  full  of  romp  and  fun, 
He*8  like  a  merry,  laughing  lad 
Who  teases  everyone. 

He  blows  the  children's  caps  about, 
He  tangles  all  their  curls ; 

Around  and  'round  when  he  goes  by 
Each  windmill  gayly  whirls. 

The  ragged  leaves  that  winter  left 
On  swaying  bush  or  tree, 

He  scatters  with  a  reckless  hand 
And  then  he  laughs  in  glee. 


Hands  outspread.  3 
Eyes  closed.  5  Lift 
Heads  on  desks  aga^. 


He  puffs  and  puffs  the  tugging  kites, 
!  Until  they  sail  so  high, 

Tkey  look  like  tiny  flying  Urds  ' 
Against  the  arching  sky. 

A  jolly  joker  is  the  wind, 

If  on;e  should  try  iJl  day 
One  could  not  count  the  many  tricks 

That  mark  his  xx)isy  play. 

How  Maijorie  Came  to  School 
•*  I  didn't  walk  to  school  to-day," 

Said  little  Marjorie. 
"  I  didn't  have  to  walk,  because 

The  wind  just  carried  me. 

<<At  first  it  whirled  me  round  so  fast 
*  It  almost  made  me  cry. 
But  then  I  played  I  was  a  bird 
And  spread  my  wings  to  fly. 

"  P'r'aps  someone  thought  I  was  a  bird, 

A  pretty  bird  in  blue. 
,    I  didn't  walk  to  school  to-day, 
,    Because,  you  see,  I  JUw  J  " 

Wondering 
I  wonder  if  the  baby  buds  that  nestle  on  the  boughs 

Are  weary  of  the  frost  and  snow,  the  winter  and  the  cold. 
I  wonder  if  they  ever  dream  of  happy  days  to  come 

When  they  shall  shake  their  covers  off,  and  open  ev'iy  fold- 

I  wonder  if  the  mother  trees  that  hold  the  babies  close, 
Must  sometimes  whisper,  "  Patience,  dears,  the  time  is 
growing  late." 
Well  1  'they  will  soon  be  waking  now,  but  oh  I  I  long  to  sec 
The  pret^  opening  leaves  so  much  I  don't  know  how  to 
wait  I 

Hepaticas 

(If  the  teacher  will  go  to  aUnost  any  open  woods  on  some  warm  day 
in  March  or  even  February,  she  can  easily  find  a  clump  of  bepatica 
plants,  with  their  faded,  three-lobtd  leaves.  If  one  or  more  of  the 
planu  are  put  in. a  tumbler  in  the  Sunny  school -room  window,  with  a  bit 
of  glass  or  another  tumbler  on  top,  the  flowers  m-ill  develop  id  two  or 
three  days,  and  the  children  will  be  delighted  and  amased  at  the  rapid 
translormatipn.) 

Dear  little  flowers  of  dainty  blue. 

With  hearts  of  palest  gold, 
We  love  to  stroke  your  fuzzy  hoods' 
And  watch  your  buds  unfold. 

The  leaves  that  cluster  at  ypur  feet 

Are  torn  and  ragged  too, 
I  think  they  stayed  all  winter,  dears. 

To  get  a  peep  at  you. 

Your  furry  hoods  are  soft  and  warm 

As  baby's  silken  cap ; 
And  you  have  slept  so  safe  and  sound 

Upon  the  old  earth's  lap. 

It  does  not  take  you  long  to  wake. 

Your  blue  eyes  open  wide. 
We'll  seek  you  in  the  April  woods 

And  find  you  where  you  hide. 


WHY  MOTHERS  WORRY 
Did  you  ever  hear  a  mother  worry  over  a 
plump  child  ?    There  is  no  better  bank  of  health 
for  a  child  to  draw  from  than  a  good  supply  of 
healthy  flesh. 

Scott's  Emulsion  not  only  gives  a  child  weight 
and  plumpness,  but  it  feeds  the  brain,  bones  and 
nerves  with  strength  and  active  power. 
.  Fewer  mothers  would  worry  if  they  knew  more 
about  Scott's  Emulsion. 


W«ni  tend  yoo  a  MmpW  fna  «poa 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  P«*H  Street,  New  Yoik, 
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THE  OOLUMBU  TJBiyEBBrrT  8VU- 
MBB  SSSSIOff 

Sammer  Sessions  are  getting  to  be  one 
oC  tile  most  Important  aetlvities  of  the 
larger  Amerloaa  Untrersities.  At  Colam* 
bia,  OomelU  Harvard,  the  University  of 
Oalifornia,  and  the  (Jnlversitjr  of  Tennes* 
see,  last  summer,  nearly  6000  students 
were  registered.  At  Colambia  Unlver- 
lity,  alone,  there  were  940  students  al- 
though it  was  only  the  fourth  year  of  the 
experimeat  at  the  netropoUtan  Univer> 
slty.  The  announcement  of  the  Session 
for  1904  la  now  ready  for  distribution. 
The  additional  courses  for  which  ar* 
raageoients  have  been  made,  and  the 
large  Increase  in  the  teaching  stair  show 
that  an  even  larger  number  is  expected 
this  summer.  Last  year  there  were  forty- 
four  profeaaors  and  other  instructors. 
This  year  there  will  be  sixty-three,  of 
whom  more  than  thirty  were  not  on  the 
list  last  year.  New  courses,  will  be  offered 
in  Anthropology,  Chemistry,  Education, 
Geology,  German,  Manual  Training,  Pby- 
9\o\Qgj,  Physics^  and  Physical  £ducat)on. 
The  greatest  changes,  however,  will  be 
in  the  Department  of  Boglish,  where 
four  new  courses  will  be  given,  and  in 
the  Department  of  Boroance  Languages, 
where  there  will  be  six  new  courses,  in- 
cluding work  in  Italian  and  Spanish. 
Last  year  there  was  no  woriL  In  Domestic 
Science,  Geography,  and  Mechanical 
Drawing,  but  this  year  these  departments 
will  be  represented  by  a  total  of  nine 
eoursea. 

Among  the  additions  to  the  teaphing 
staff  will  be  Dociors  Woodworth,  Mon- 
tague, and  Sherman,  and  Professor 
Meylan  of  the  University  staff.  Professors 
Monroe  and  Dodge,  who  were  at  the 
Sammer  Sessions  of  the  Universities  of 
California  and  Tennessee,  respectively, 
last  year,  will  return  to  Columbia  this 
summer.  Other  notable  additions  are 
Prof.  Lewis  Burton  Alger  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Prof.  Charles 
Sears  Baldwin  and  Dr.  Charles  H  Judd 
of  Vale  University,  and  Mr.  C  N.  Kendell, 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Indian* 
spoils*  iDd. 

An  exceptionally  high  grade  of  students 
is  attracted  by  the  opportunity  to  do 
nniveralty  worit  in  the  summer.  Of  the 
940  stodents  last  year  more  than  one 
quarter  were  graduates  of  colleges,  more 
than  35  per  cent  were  graduates  of  pro- 
fessional schools  for  teachers,  and  90  per 
cent  had  at  least  a  four  years'  high-school 
course  or  its  equivalent.  The  Session  is 
open  to  both  men  and  women. 


—  Dyapepda  is  a  germ  disease.  The 
germs  cause  fermentation  and  decay  of 
fbod  in  the  stomach.  Then  follows  heart- 
hum,  flatnence,  biliousness,  and  loss  of 
appetite.  All  these  iU^  are  cured  by  that 
wonderful  intestinal  antiseptic,  Murray's 
Oiareoal  Tablata.  They  destroy  all  germs, 
cure  constipation,  and  restore  the  stomach 
sad  lataathMs  to  a  healthy  condition. 

—No  pearls  like  these.  Soiodont  Liquid 
dsansea  the  tcath.  8osod<mt  Powder  poi 
label  and  gives  them  a  pearly  lustre. 


DIRECTORY  OF  LEADINB  TEACHERS'  A6ENCIES 

Teu  wiil  iMVfT  Km  Mgker  tl^n  jfowr  aipiraiion$;  an  offtniy  regist'-aiian  broaffenn  pour  opportunWei  to  rise. 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 

ESTABLISHED   1890. 
T«l«pli«ne,  BMtoa,  776.2.                                         MIm  B.  P.  POSTER,  Manager' 
PO   JBaroaaAtteKa.    Itfc^^.    Boito«:m» 


FISHER 

LOWO  BXPBRIBWCB,  PROMPT.  RELIABLE. 


TEACHERS' 

A.  a.  PI5HBR,  Prop. 


AGENCY 

120  TREMONT  ST..  BOSTON. 


AffmeU$  ertc  it  a  demand  fur  teacher 8  bp  the  eomUnU  pfCMifl  ition  ^th^  eandidai  «. 


Syracnse  Teachers'  Agency 

Ttsthen  waattd  for  public  and  private  schools.  Salaries 
from  $400  to  $1600.  Do  you  waat  a  better  position  t  Let 
us  Mp  you.  MIAH  LEolVAttD,  Ph  l».»9i  the  HIer, 
Dapt,  r,  hTRA«  USI,  N.  T. 


America's  Leading  Correspondence  School 

Teachtra  fear  no  exaauoation  aftifer  our  Drill  Coar««  by 
mail.  5d.OOO  successfully  prepared.  «  oarkM  io  all  sub- 
jects for  teachers'  certificates,  also  Idnderearten.  ftOAfl 
LKOW  4BU,  A.X.,  The  Ultr«  f^pt.  «,  r^jraeoiA,  M   T. 


EDUCATORS' 


EXCHANGE, 

101  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Y.  M.  C.  *  BLDO.,  PORTLAND,  ME 


oies  and  tells  ycyi  at>oat  tb«*m 
asked  to  re^'ommend  a  teacher 
H  more.   OURS 
C.  W.  BARQEB^,  Syracuse.  N.  Y 


!<  valuable  lu  pro  »ort)on  to  its  in- 
flof  ncA.  It  it  merely  hears  of  vacan- 
ie  sometbing,  but  It  it  is 
and  recommends  70a.  that 


Affi  ndea  are  largtly  reap^miibUfor  the  inereoM  in  tohriee  the  I'ftfew  yeare. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

878  Wabash  Avenue,  Cbteagro,  111.    Western  Ofilce:  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Managers:  C  J.  ALBERT,  Chicago.   C.  A.  QORRIGK,  Los  Angeles 

Beetteaohert  wanted.    BB»t  Schools  and  Colleges  oor  permanent  j>atronB.   Send  (or  lOt  1  Tear  Book 


THE  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

CDWARD^  W.  riCKETTv   Manager, 
a  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


Teachers  Wanted  at  Or^ce  for  all  Grades. 


REGISTER    NOW. 


Agency  Manual  sent  free  to  any  addraes. 

JOJ  Miehigam  B'hd.,  Chicago.  So  Third  St^  ForiUnd. 

4i4CeMury  ff  H'g^  MimneapeUe,  490  P^rrett  BrUTt,  San  Pr»tuisc9. 

■  M3  Cooptr  Building t  Denver,  5^5  Stimuen  Blk.^  L^t  Angeles. 

ffrde  nlock^  Spokane. 


4  Ashburton  PL,  Boston. 
/i6  Piftk  Avfi.,  New  York. 
tjc^Penu.  Ave.f  tVasAington, 


OnurDMCDUflDM  TEACHERS'  AOENCY 


Oldest  and  Beet  known  In  U-  S.  Kat.  1S55. 

John  0.  Kockwrll,  Manager. 


An  agency  regUtratim  place*  g  uint  u-h  wUk  vacanoite  i>f  whole  eecttout  of  the  c*v,n/t  y. 


""'  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 

Soltolte  business  of  Bmpioyers  who  apprecia'e  oarefal  service  in  their  UUereUi;  also  of  earnest, 
am*»«t1on<  t#ao   *»»•«  who^**  worlr  *«•  w^'-thv  of  1n"*»«  Wat1f»n  ' 


Of     BOStOHy 

lao  Boylston  St. 


THE  JAMES  F.  McCULLOUOH  TEACHERS'  AOENCY  ^'''M.^^1^'^''''- 

A  SUCCESSFUI.  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BUREAU 

||flt|f*  le  the  time  to  REGISTER.   V»canolAe  ooonr  right  alons  ihra  th«»  pe^r.   Membership 
llUff    good  nntll  c'osg  of  oeniion  of  IO04.    Wrlre  f»r  clmilara  itnd  hlimk  t«»-d»iy. 


The  ealarn  your  qual^  atione  deserve  is  increased  by  an  agency  registration. 


f\|  V^%|y  Wants  competent  Teachers  for  applications  received  DIRECT  from 

^^i  jy^mmr^  jr%.  School  Officials.    Terms  reasonable  and  membership  fee  not  neees- 

I  £^Q  HERS  ^^'    NOW  is  the  time  to  send  for  new  Manual  and  enioH  for  vacan- 

p^  1 1  ^  p  A  1 1  ^^  always  on  hand.    Established  24  jrears. 

BUICEAU  X400    Olm^iatryavat    SSt.%       T^t^t  1  ca<a^mi3lnitga 


ALBANY   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

Provides  Schools  of  all  Grades  with  Competent  Teachers. 

Assists  Teachers  ia  Ohtainlng  Positions. 

HARLAN  P.  PRBNCN.  Prsprtotor.  81  CHAPEL  STREET,  ALBAWY,   N.Y. 


T"?  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


Recommends  college  and  normal 
graduates,  specialists,  and  other 
teachers  to  colleges,  dublic  and 
private  schools,  and  families. 
Advi 


WWI.  O.  PRATT,  manager 


dvises  parents  about  schools. 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


CHICAGO  UNION  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

JM.  H.  LEWIS,  A.  Nl..  Manager 

224  -  228  Wabash  Ave. 

Chicago 

Agency  Manual  and  Porms 

IJJ 


We  had  the  past  year  many  more  appllcailoQs  from 
School  Officials  tor  Principals,  Superintendents,  for 
grade,  special^  and  oollega  positions,  than  available 
candidates.  Enroll  mow  and  get  In  line  for  December 
vacancies,  and  those  of  succeeding  months. 


The  right  teacher  in  the  right  position  brings  the  highest  s>icce%sfor  both  teacher  and  school jjhe  services  of 


agency  prove  mutxuuly  benefisial. 
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March 

Catkins  on  the  willow  I 

Tassels  on  the  larch  1 
Hush  1  did  someone  whisper 

"This  is  blustery  March  '*? 

Streams  that  dance  and  ripple  ! 

Skies  that  gleam  and  arch  ! 
Tis  the  month  of  promise, 

Merry,  noisy  March ! 

Ev'ry  Day 

(Daft&  recitation) 

Ev'ry  day  the  golden  sun 

Shines  a  little  longer, 
Ev'ry  day  the  baby  buds 

Grow  a  little  stronger.  • 

Ev*ry  day  the  melting  snow 
Widens  brook  and  river. 

Ev'ry  day  the  sleeping  seeds 
Feel  the  new  life  quiver. 

Ev'ry  day,  yes  !  ev'ry  day, 
Though  the  winter  b'ngers, 

He  can  feel  upon  his  arm 
Springtime's  dainty  finge^. 

"  Company  " 

''  We're  going  to  have  comp'ny  soon," 

So  Johnny  told  his  chum. 
**  It's  always  nice  at  our  house 

When  comp'ny  has  come. 
My  mother's  swept  the  parlor  floor, 

The  rooms  are  clean  and  sweet ; 
.\nd  all  the  pan  try.  shelves  are  full 

Of  dainty  things  to  6at ; 
And  Jennie.'s  leai^ning  a  new  song 

With  such  a  pretty  tunc, 
For  grandma  is  our  company. 

And  she  is  coming  soon."  • 

But  Johnny  did  not  hear  the  trees 

That  whispered  overhead. 
They  murmured  to  the  grass  below 

And  this  is  what  they  said  : 
"  fVe'rf  going  to  have  *  comp'ny '  too, 

We  feel  it  in  the  air. 
The  winds  have  swept  the  meadows  clean, 

The  fields  are  fresh  and  fair. 
The  bees  will  hum,  the  sun  will  shine, 

The  merry  birds  will  sing, 
And  all  the  buds  will  open  wide  ; 

Our  *  comp'ny  '  is  spring  !  " 


Pus8y  Willows 


AKG8UNA  W.  WRAY 


dSO.  W.  WlMfOT 


3^s^ 


H^^ 


to- 


mf\.    There  is  no  flower  infield  or  wood,  No  Uoasomswakaor 
2.  They're  not  a  -  f  raid  of  wind  or  ttorm,The  clouds  they  do  not 


S=tc=f£ 


the  pus-sy  wil-low: 


-tf^ 


^^ 


stir,  And  yet  tLe  pus-sy  wil-lows  show  Hidrdain-ty  coats  of 
fear  ;The  first,the  bravest  gift  of  spring  Are    pus  -  sywillows 


fur;     A  -  long  the  mar-gin    of  the  brook  That  still  is  fast  a - 
dear.    So    up  and  down  the  winding  brooks  In  sunshine  or  in 


^^-^ — ~ 


ps^^i^^i 


sleep, From  branches  high,f  rom  branches  law,The  pussy  willows  peep. 
gloom,Like  heralds  of  the  days  to  come  The  pussy  willows  bloom. 

■  Chorus.    J=  132.  / 


±=±i 


r4^£i 


"^^^^^m 


tnf    O !  wee,  fair  -  y    pus  -  sies,  in  shin-ing  sil-ver  gray,  You've 


-V^- 


i^ 


-Pti. 


i 


come    out    towhis  -   per,  "Spring   is    here    to  -day I' 


=1^ 


X 


^^^ 


^ 


Dark  clouds  may  low  -  er,  storm  -  y  winds  may  shout.BQt  'tis 


i 


fczfc 


s 


s^ot 


?c^ 


i 


real  •  ly,  real  *  ly  spring-time,for  the    pus  -  aies  are  all  out. 

"  The  First " 

(Recitation  for  a  tiny  bojr) 

I  beard  a  robin  sing 

As  if  bis  throat  would  burst ! 

I  guess  he  sang  so  loud, 

Because  he  felt  sp  proud 
To  be  the /rf// 

A  •*  Good-Night''  Word 

Good-bye,  sweet  day,  good-bye  ! 
All  thy  rich  gifts  my  grateful  heart  remembers, 
The  while  I  watch  thy  sunset's  smouldering  embers 
Die  in  Ihe  west  beneath  the  twilight  gray  : 
Good-bye,  sweet  day ! 

—Celia  ThaxUr 


Brain  Food  and  Nerve  Tonic 

(Lrosbig's  IDitaligeb  (j^bospbites 


Is  for  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  relief  of  all  weaknesses  resulting  from 
excessive  brain  work,  nervous  strain,  and  impaired  vitality.  It  supplies  to 
active  brain  and  nerves  the  needed  elements  to  maintain  the  normal  nenre 
force  and  vital  energy  of  the  bram.  It  strengthens  the  intellect,  refreshes  the 
tired  nerves,  promoter*  digestion  and  restful  sleep,  prevents  brain  exhaustion  and  nervous  prostration. 

VTTAL1ZBD   PHORPHJTE8   )^  a  eoncentTEt<>d  wMU  powder  from  the  phosptaoid  prtnciple  of  the  ox-bnin  and  wheat 
rormula  on  each  bottle.   Prescribed  by  physiolans,  used  by  brain  workers  everywuere.    Dedorlptive  pamphlet  tree. 


CROSBY'S  COLD  >ND  CATARRH  CURB. 

Tbe  best  remedy  known  for  cold  in  tbe  bead,  sore  throat, 
and  inflaenza.  It  Joaa  not  contain  cocaine,  morphine,  nor 
narcotic  of  any  desorl ptlon.    By  mail,  fiO  cents. 

Bewmre  of  Sobstitates. 


Prtpured  only    gKiJf^J     /S    8^  W-  ^8^  Stfwt, 
by  tf^fS^iSp      New  York  City. 

^  not  found  at  DruggistSy  sent  by  maii^  $1.00. 
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Wedding 

IMtHtaB  «  MMneMMli  IB  Ow  Mm! 
i^W,  «ibwtm»t*tet.p«rlvhli«ptp«, 
UmmA,tm4  mI«i4  Ib  dMbl*  Mt  «vp«|. 
MM  tOBMah.lQ0ftrH.6O;6»fcrP/n. 
gTMail  tMjla  ftm 
,  If  pi^i,  toUi  bev  «•  wtvd 

«wdi.i(»,MdJut  what  tod*. 

for  •  t-oC   atuBpL     Cn  Bawm  Fun 
OoagAMt.   T  CMtialBc.gal— .Mmb. 


HOW  DOES  THE  LEAD : : : 
GET  INTO  THE  PENCIL? 

THIS  has  puzzled  a  great  many,  but  if  you 
would  like  to  Know,  so  that  you  can  ex- 
plain it«to  a  class,  send  us  this  advertise- 
ment together  with  your  name  and  address,  and 
we  will  send  you  a  tittle  book  that  tells  the 
whole  story.  The  process  of  manufacture  is 
not  the  result  of  an  inspiration,  but  the  product 
of  much  care,  thought  and  skillful  manipulation. 
If  yon  are  a  teacher,  we  will  in  addition  to 
the  book  send  you  samples  of  our  pencils  so ' 
yon  can  try  them  in  your  school  and  see  how 
useful  they  are  in  the  many  kinds  of  educa- 
tional work. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JERSfcY  CITY,  N.  J. 


PLAYS 


Dtaio^.  Breakers,  Reward  Oards 
Music,  LoffSD.  Daller  &  Go^661 
WabkiahAT^0hlcaffo.Blff0atJh-6tt. 


(SCENTS 


Will  bring  you,  rn  trial, 
tbtit(<e'  weekt,  the  PMth- 
fli.d«r,  the  old   relia- 

Tmm^  bie  national  news  re. 
Uto  p»per  five*  y«»u  tye>j  ^cck 
all  the  ImpttrtMiit  newt  of  the  wur  «i,  »ta(e<i  c'eai  I7 
and  wltlmut  bla'*.  It  to  the  onl>  n«  wi  review  that  la 
Vulveompreh  n  Ive,  and  at  the  sane  'lni«  1  la  not 
pa«ld«d  or  balky.  It  given  yon  the  wheat  -  Ithout  tbe 
chair  It  U  a  time  »>aver  f«»r  all  hahj  people.  In  pur- 
poce  It  la  hUii-toned.  healthy  aud  lnst>irlng;  It  la  a 
proteatagido  t  nenaatlonal  )  iimallam.  Ittakeathe 
plaee  of  |ieii<  dl<*al8  costing  $9JM)  ami  $8.00.  Try  H 
and  yi*n  would  no*  be  wltliout  It  for  many  times  ita 
eost~Si.O«»peryetir.    Adrift ee: 

PATHPINI>ER,  Waahlngton,  D.  O. 

A  HOME  OF  YOUR  OWN 

h  Siith  Dali'a  tia  Hon  of  Plenty  has 
biH  timd^ap-ide  don 

Why  not  stop  paying  rent  and  own 
a  home  of  your  own  in  South  Dakota? 
There  you  can  secure  d  good  start 
00  the  highway  to  independence.  In 
1903,  South  Dakota  for  the  sixth  con- 
secutive time  led  all  other  states  in  the 
production  of  per  capifa  wealth.-  In 
^other  words.  South  Dakota  is  long  on 
wealth  but  short  on  people.  If  you 
are  interested,  why  not  write  to-day 
fer  a  copy  of  the  hew  book  about  the 
state  and  ^  its  opportunities  ?  Direct 
service  to  South  Dakota  by  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway. 


W.  W.  HALL,  N.  E.  Agt. 

C.4M.  *  St.  P.  Ry. 

869  Washington  Street 

BOSTON 

Boss  an6  6trl8 

A  NEW  NATURE  MAGAZINE 
.  ISSUED  MONTHLY 

An  excellent  magazine  for  the 
home,  or  for  supplementary  reading 
in  schools.  Send  ten  cents  for  a  trial 
three  .  months'  subscription,  or  fifty 
cents  for  one  year.    Address 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


NOTES 

— Advertising  has  been  resorted  to  by 
tbe  Cblcflgo  scbool  authorities  to  get  as 
many  children  to  attend  night  school  a& 
possible.  ThoitFands  of  circniars,  and 
posters  have  been  distribnted  among  the 
stock-yards,  factories,  and  sweat  shops 
where  ctilldr^  work.  More  than  80,000 
circalai's  are  said  to  have  been  distributed. 
The  circulars  appeared  in  Scandinavian, 
German,  Polish,  Bohemian,  Italian,  and 
Greek,  as  well  as  in  English. 

—  Under  the  able  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  Supt.  Otis  Ashmore,  the  educa- 
tional outlook  for  the  schools  of  Savannah, 
Ga.,  is  most  encouraging.  All  his  work 
marks  for  prdgvess.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, a  constant  effort  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  ttie  teaching  force.  Regular 
meetings  have  been  held  weekly,  and  such 
conrses  of  study  pursued  as  were  deemed 
best  snited  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers. 
An  excellent  professional  library,  contain- 
ing all  of  the  best  books  on  education 
and  nearly  aH  of  the  edacational  periodicals 
published  in  this  country,  is  maintained  by 
the  teachers  themselves.  During  the  past 
year  a  commendable  effort  has  been  made 
by  the  principals  and  teachers  to  establish 
in  each  school  a  lil)rary  of  good  books  for 
the  free  use  of  the  children.  There  is  no 
free  public  library,  and  but  few  of  the 
children  have  good  reading  facilities  at* 
home ;  accordingly,  the  valne  of  a  school 
library  becomes  significant. 


EEADIirO  OHILDREN  AS  THE  SUP- 
PORT OP  literathee 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Sewanee  Be* 
view  Carl  Halliday  speaks  out  frankly  as  to 
the  development  of  literature  and  interest 
in  literature  in  the  South.  '*When  the 
South  has  reading  children  it  will  have  a 
reading  public ;  when  it  has  a  reading  pub- 
lic the  magazines  and  publishing  houses 
will  come  as  a  consequence ;  above  all  else 
U  will  have  a  literature."  The  italics  are 
his  own,  and  go  to  emph&size  his  conten- 
tion that  the  South  has  not  yet  developed 
a  literature.  Bat  it  is  not  to  this  debatable 
subject  that  we  would  call  attention,  but 
rather  to  his  cure  for  indifference  to  liter- 
ature—  the  teaching  of  children  to  read 
good  books.  In  other  words,  the  creation 
of  a  literary  spirit  lies  with  the  common- 
school  teacher.  Nothing  could  be  more 
prosaic  and  at  the  same  tfme  more  encour- 
aging. If  there  is  anything  in  which  .the 
South  is  deadly  in  earnest  it  is  popular 
education.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
we  may  be  assured  that  it  will  be  more 
pronouncedly  literary  in  its  future  than  in 
its  past. 

But  the  principal  so  cleverly  stated  by 
Mr.  Halliday  has  a  much  wider  application 
than  merely  to  the  South.  The  status  of 
literature  everywhere  is  determined  by  the 
training  of  children.  Give  boys  dime  novels 
and  yellow  journals  and  they  grow  up  to 
be  thugs.  Teach  them  to  read  healthy  lit- 
erature, the  best  they  can  understand,  or 
perhaps  a  little  better  than  they  can  com- 
pletely understand,  and  they  will  become  a 
generation  of  readers — WorlcTs  Work. 


CoUei[e 
Education 

At  Home. 

Our  IntercoUeeiate  de- 
1  partment  offers  iostrnc- 
I  tton  by  mail  in  tbe  Aociest 
I  and  Modern  Languages, 
J  Litaratnre,  History.  Draw- 
I  ing.  Mathematics  and  tbe 
I  Sciences.  Prepares  stn- 
I  dents  at  home  in  any  or  all 
I  subjects  for  entrance  to 
I  any  college  or  university 
I  and  for  most  pursuits  and 

J  purposes  in  life.  Students 

under  direct  personal   cbarge    of  professors 
in  Harvard.  Yale.  Cornel  and  leading  colleges. 

Are  Yo\i 

©L  Teacher? 

Investigate  our  Nonnal  department.  Courses 
prepare  for  certificates  of  every  grade. 

.We  assist  in  securing  positions. 

Special  course  in  PEDAGOGY  embraces 
professional  work  for  advanced  teachers  and 
those  aspiring  to  responsible  positions. 

REVIEW  COURSES  IN  ALL  BRANCHES 
— Prepare  teachers  at  small  cost  for  examina- 
^tions  of  aU  kinds—County,  Ctty.'Sute. 

KINDERGARTEN  COURSES— For  moth- 
ers, primary  teachers,  and  those  wishing  to  be- 
come kinddrgartners. 

Full  COMMERCIAL  department.  Tuition 
nominal.  Text  books  FREE  to  our  students, 
Catalogtu  and  farticulart  /rte.     Write  to-day. 

HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Departrndnt  33  Sfviagfield.  Nilss. 


PLAYSH 


■Mt  Hew  fisya.  DtUarnef ,  8p«ttk<n,  Rand 
Books,  Games.  Drills,  etc.  Calaloft  Frps. 
-  "  DUUOi,l%k.      IMpUn.  CaiMg*. 


GREGG  SHORTHAND 

The  most  popular  system  in  America  to  day,  taught 
In  more  ttn  loess  and  hlich  schools  than  any  two  other 
systems  coaibii>ed.    Our  greatest  diiBoulty  is  to  sup- 
plythe  demand  for  teachers, 
write  for  our  Interesting  booklet, 

"About  Oregff  Shorthand.** 

The  QREQQ  PUBLISHING  COHPANY 

57  Waahlnvton  Sti^"^,  CHTOAOO. 

ONE  HUNDRED 

copies  of  a  letter,  piece  of 
nuisic,  dra^ng,  or  any  writ- 
ing can  be  made  on  a  Lawton 
SJDplez  Printer.  No  wash- 
»tog.  No  wetting  of  paper. 
Said  for  circulars  and  s«nples 
of  work.    Agents  wanted. 

LAWTON  &  CO..  f?aSE&vF-^^ 


We  Carry  a  Full  Line  of 

BUST  WORK,  LBTTER  CARDS.  NUMBKK 
CARDS  RAFFIA,  RATTAN  WBATINO 
MATARIAL,  BOOKS  ON  CONSTRUCTION 
WORK,  INDIAN  BBAB8  AND  TBACB- 
BRS*  AIDS. 

Send  for  our  New  Cntaloir 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  PUBLI8HIN(;i  CO* 
Q2I  West  60th  Street.  Chicago.  III. 

THE  NORTHEASTERN 
PHBUG  SCHOOL 

A  Monthfy  Paper 
Devoted  to  tfafe  Edttcational  Inter 
ests  of  Northern  New  England  j. 


Write  for  Samph  Copy 
SO  Cents  per  Year 


MAINE  PUBLISHINQ  COMPANY 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bidg.,  Portland,  Me. 


Sftooi  Supplies  end  Scbool  Prlotlttg\r> 
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The  Origin  of  the  "  Sunbennet  Babies  " 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Miss  Corbett,  the  «  mother  of  the 
Sunbonnet  Babies/'  in  which  she  tells  how  the  first  baby 
came  into  existence ;  ^ 

MtNirXAPOUSi  MWN. 

Yoa  «tk  how  the  **  Scmboiinet  Bahlet  **  originated.  We.l,  they  began 
their  career  as  a  joke.  And  they  teem  to  have  gone  iheit  way  creating 
smiles  ever  after. 

There  once  was  a  studio,  with  three,  young  women  in  it-^wo  painted 
on  china  and  one'U^etched  in.  watercol  >r  and  in  ink.  One  day  a  char- 
acteristic head  was  up  for  iospection»  and  one  of  three  said :  **  Well,  it's 
aU  in  the  face— the  character," 

<*  I  think  that  is  n  t  always  to/*  said  the  sketcher,  and  thereupon  drew, 
with  a  few  lines,  a  baby  in  a  bonneti  trudging  along,  and  for  decorttire 
effect  she  carried  a  huge  four-leaf  clover.  This  is  undoubtedly  why  all 
the  succeeding  babies  were  healthy,  happy,  lucky,  and  wise. 

The  idea  dcvel.iped  and  the  children  grew  more  interesting  all  the 
time,  as  children  do,  until  I  am  ali o$t  amaced  at  my  family.  It  is  a 
sincere  pleasure  to  feel  that  my  little  people  make  *<  real  little  girls  and 
boys  "  happier;  the  work  is  its  own  reward. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

liBkTHA  L.  COEBKTT 

Miss  Corbett's  contention  that  character  and  expression 
are  not  dependent  on  the  face  is  supported  by  Joseph  Jef 
fersop,  the  famous  actor.     In  a  recent  letter  to  Miss  Coibett 
he  says : 

You  have  attained  the  same  result  in  your  pictures  that  I  have  when 
I  turn  my  back  to  the  audienfce;  then  each  individual  fashions  r>y  ex- 
pressions to  suit  himself  and  pats  himself  on  the  back  at  his  satista^iorv 
rtsult.  When  you  hide  your  baby's  face  by  a  bonnet  you  pique  the 
curiosity  of  your  audience,  and  at  the  same  time  each  person  puts  the 
face  of  the  baby  &e  or  she  loves  within  it;  thereby  you  hold  the  interest 
successfully. 

Many  children  who  have  read  the  "  Snnbonnet  Babies' 
Primer  '*  have  written  to  the  artist  asking  why  she  did  not 
show  the  face  of  jusi  one  of  the  babies.  Miss  Corbett  pre- 
fers to  let  each  reader  picture  the  face  for  herself,  depend- 
ing on  the  pose  and  the  tilt  of  the  bo;iBet  to  give  the  ex- 
'  pression.  This  piquing  of  the  curiosity  may  be  one  reason 
for  the  remarkable  success  of  the  "Sunbonnet  Babies* 
Primer,"  by  Miss  Grover,  which  is  in  its  seventy-second 
thousand. — Sel. 

(Why  is  not  **  piquing  the  curiosity  **  a  good  thing  to  hitrodace  into 
the  Uaching  of  children  in  all  subjects?— Tu£  Editor) 


:  A  Good  Work 

(Extract  from  a  prfrate  letter) 

"At  the  risk  of  taking  too  much  of  your  time,  I  want  to  tell 
you  something.  My  niece,  who  has  entered  Smith  College 
this  year,  came  across  Primary  Education  in  the  room  of  a 
young  woman  wfih  whom  she  has  become  acquainted.  She 
seized  upon  it  as  an  old  friend,  for  we  have  had  the  paper 
ever  since  she  can  remember,  and  they  seemed  like  home 
to  her.  The  young  woman  said  she  taught  in  the  northern 
part  of  Maine  last  year  to  earn  money  for  her  college  course ; 
the  cotmtry  was  such  that  she  had  to  go  to  school  on  snow- 
shoes.  She  said  no  one  would  ever  understand  just  what 
that  paper  was  to  her,  the  help  which  it  gave  her  in  teach* 
ing  htr  school.  She  spoke  of  several  articles  which  helped 
hery  and  of  the  coarse  print  stories  in  particular." 

L.  W.' 


Chiidren*s   American    History 
Stories     VI 

^  The  Declaration  of  Independence 

Carrie  £.  Chandler 

1  It  was  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776. 
The  Streets  of  Philadelphia  were  full  of 
people. 

2  It  did  not  seem  like  a  Fourth  of 
July  crowd.  The  people  were  pale  and 
anjdous.     They  pushed  their  way  aearer 


and  nearer  the  State  House.  **  Will  they 
sign  it  ?  "  they  asked  each  pthen  **  Dare 
they  sign  it?" 

3  Inside  the  State  House  was  a  body 
of  men.  They  were  very  grave.  Some 
one  read  a  long  paper  aloud.  The  men 
tallced  together  in  low,  earnest  voices. 
Should  they  sign  the  paper? 

4  At  the  foot  of  the  belfry  stairs  stood 
a  little  boy.  He  was  the  old  bell  ringer's 
grandson.  Early  in  the  morning  his 
grandfather  had  left  hihi  there.  "  Keep 
watch,  my  boy,"  the  old  man  had  said, 
"and  when  they  sign  the  paper,  call  to 
me. 

5  Up  in  the  tower  waited  the  bell 
ringer  The  hours  went  slowly  by.  After- 
noon came.  Still  the  boy  did  not  call. 
**  They  will  never  sign  it,'*  said  the  old 
man,  sadly.  "  They  will  never  dare  to 
sign  it. 

6  Hark !  from  the  street  rose  a  shout. 
And  with  it  came  a  sweet,  clear,  little 
voice.  "  Ring,  grandpa  I "  it  cried.  "Ring, 
O  ring  for  liberty!" 

7  The  old  man  seized  the  iron  clap- 
per. How  the  bell  rang ! '  The  cannon 
boomed  forth.*  The  bonfires  flashed. 
The  crowd  cheered  as  if  it  could  never 
stop. 

8  For  the  paper  signed  that  day  in 
the  State  House  of  Philadelphia,  made 
the  thirteen  colonies  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  was  the  wonderful 
DeclaratFon  of  Independence! 

A  Bfave  Little  Girl 

9  She  sat  in  a  stiff-backed  chair, 
working  on   her  sampler.      Father  and 

mother  talked  together  in  low  voices. 

*  -  -        -  ••  — 

ID  "This  paper/*  said  father,  "is  of 
great  value  to  our  troops  in  Boston. 
They  must  have  it  before  night.  If  I 
take  it  myself,  I  shall  be  caught  by  the 
British  soldiers.  They  know  rne.  They 
will  take  the  paper.  There  is  no  one  to 
send  it  by." 

II  "I  will  take  it,  father,"  said  the 
little  girl.  "I  am  so  small  the  British 
soldiers  will  let  me  pass,  I  know.  And 
I  can  visit  grandmother  in  Boston. 
Please  let  mc"  C c^c\c\o 
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A  TEST  EXPERIMENT 

Peoulifti  Power  Possessed  by  a  New 
Hedioine 

Of  new  dtsooTerles  there  ts  no  end,  but  one 
of  the  moet  recent,  most  remArkable,  and  one 
wtaieb  win  proye  Inyalnable  to  tbonsanda  of 
people  la  e  disooyery  whicb  it  is  belleyed 
win  take  tbo  piece  of  all  otber  remedies  for 
the  core  of  those  common  and  obstinate  dls. 
eases,  dyspepsia  and  stomach  tronbles.  This 
dlscoyery  is  not  a  loudly  adyertised,  secret 
patent  medicine,  bat  ^t  is  a  scientific  combi- 
nation of  wholesomct  perfectly  harmless 
Tegetable  essehcea,  fruit  salts,  pure  pepsin, 
and  bismatli. 


'&-^ 


Theae  remedies  are  combined  in  loaenge 
form,  pleasant  to  take,  and  will  preserye 
theii  good  qualities  indeflnitely,  whereas  all 
liquid  medicines  rapidly  lose  whateyer  good 
qoalitiee  they  may  haye  had  as  socm  as  nn- 
eorked  and  exposed  to  the  air. 

This  preparation  la  called  Stuart's  Dyspep- 
sia Tablets,  and  it  la  elaimed  that  one  of 
these  Tablets  or  losenges  will  digest  from  800 
toS.000  times  its  own  weight  of  meat,  eggs, 
sndother  wholesome  food.  And  this  claim 
has  been  proyen  by  actual  experiments  in 
the  fbllowing  manner :  A  hard  boiled  egg 
oot  Into  small  pieces  was  placed  in  a  bottle 
of  warm  water  heated  to  ninety^lght  de- 
grees (or  blood  heat);  one  of  these  tablets 
was  then  placed  in  the  bottle  and  the  proper 
temperature  maintained  for  three  hours  and 
aha]i;at  the  end  of  which  time  the  tgg  wu 
tu  eowi§tttUi^  digttted  hb  U  would  hate  been  /n  a 
teoiOy  Uomaeh,  This  experiment  was  under- 
taken to  demonstrate  that  what  it  would  do 
in  the  bottle  It  wmUd  mlpo  do  im  the  Uomaeh, 
hence  its  unquestionable  yalue  in  the  cure  of 
dyspepsia  and  weak  digestion.  Very  few 
people  are  free  from  some  form  of  indiges- 
tion, but  scaroely  two  will  haye  the  same 
symptoms.  Some  will  suffer  most  from  dis- 
tress after  eating,  bloating  from  gas  in  the 
stomach- and  bowels,  others  haye  acid  dys- 
pspaia  or  beartbum,  ethers  palpitation  or 
headaches,  sleeplessness,  pains  in  chest  and 
under  shoulder-blades,  extreme  neryousness 
asia  neryoua  dyspepsia,  but  they  all  haye 
the  enas  obhm— failure  to  properly  dige$i  what 
Is  eaten.  The  stomach  tmui  have  rest  and  as- 
•istance,  and  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  giye 
itiott,  by  digesting  the  tood  for  it  and  in  a 
■bMt  time  it  la  restored  to  its  normal  action 
and  yigor.  At  the  same  time  the  Tablets  are 
•o  harmleea  that  a  child  can  take  them  with 
benefit.  This  new  preparation  has  already 
made  many  astonishing  cures,  as  for 
takstance,  the  fidlo  wing : 

"After  usiog  ooly  one  package  of  Stuart's 
Dyepepsia  Tablets  I  baye  rcceiyed  such 
l^at  and  unexpected  benefit  that  I  wish  to 
express  my  sincere  gratitude.  In  fact,  it  htm 
been  six  months  since  I  took  the  package 
and  I  haye  not  had  one  panicle  ot  diatrcHs  or 
Sifilonliy  siaee.  And  all  this  la  the  face  of 
thef^ct  thatthebestdo  torsIconHul'ed  told 
nethat-myeaae  waso  ironto  c  y«tnep>)a  >>i  d 
absoiotely  inearable,  as  I  had  tuffertd  tventy- 
/Nysart.  1  dlaul bated  half  a  d  sen  paok- 
agea  among  my  friemla  hert*  who  are  very 
anzlon  i  to  try  this  remedy  "  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
8keel,Lynbvlll  ,  Jaf«p«-rCo.,Mo. 

Stoart's  Dyspepaia  Tableta  are  sold  by 
toirgiste  ey«rywhere  at  60  cente  for  fall- 
sited  packages.  A  little  book  on  **  Stomach 
Diseases**  mailed  free  by  addressing  F.  A. 
•toartCc,  Marshall,  Mich. 


NOTES 


—The  flag  of  the  new  repnblic  of  Pans- 
ma  is  exabtly  square  and  divided  into  four 
parts.  The  first  upper  aquare  to  the  left 
is  blue;  the  first  lower  square  to  theieft  is 
white  with  a  blue  star  in  ita  center;  the 
second  upper  square  is  white  with  a  red 
star  in  its  center,  and  the  i^ieoond  lower 
square  is  red. 

—  A  summary  of  the  labors  of  the  Re- 
genta  of  thellDiyersity  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  the  last  year  shows  that-  the  ad- 
ministrative work  increased  while  the  cost 
decreased.  The  estimates  for  1904  will 
still  further  lessen  the  proportionate  cost. 
Regarding  the  yarlous  departments  the 
report  reads:  *^Tbe  home  education  re- 
cords a  busy  year  and  gratifying  results  In 
the  assistance  and  sujierylslon  of  public 
libraries,  museums,  study  and  literary 
clubs,  lecture  courses,  and  the  yarious 
forms  of  extension  teaching.  State  aid  to 
the  extent  of  $21,704.17  was  granted,  245 
libraries  being  recipients  of  this  aid  on 
terms  which  require  the  expenditure  of  an 
equal  amount  from  local  sources  for  books 
approved  by  the  university.  The  public 
libraries  have  added  In  the  past  year  434,- 
516  volumes. 


A  SAFE  DIET  STILE 

Eat  the  Smallest  Amount  of  Tood  that 

Will  Preserve  Good  Health 

How  shall  <me  determine,  then,  how 
much  food  to  eat?  '  Too  much  mystery  has 
been  thrown  about  this  subject.  Let  your 
sensations  decide.  It  must  be  kept  In 
mind  that  the  entire  function  of  digestion 
and  assimilation  is  carried  on  without  con- 
scious supervision  or  concurrence.  It 
should  be  entirely  unfelt  and  unknown,  ex- 
cepting by  the  feeling  of  bien-^rB  which 
accompanies  and  follows  Its  normal  accom- 
plUhment.  Satiety  Is  bad.  It  Implies  a 
sensation  of  fullness  In  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  and  that  means  that  too  much  food 
has  been  taken .  The  exact  correspondence, 
In  a  healthy  animal,  between  the  appetite 
and  the  amount  of  food  required  is 
extraordinary.  As  a  rule,  the  meal,  unless 
eaten  very  slowly,  should  cease  before  the 
appetite  Is  entirely  satisfied,  because  a  little 
time  Is  required  for  the  outlying  organs 
and  tissues  to  feel  the  eflbcts  of  the  food 
that  nas  been  Ingested.  If  too  little  has 
been  taken,  It  Is  easy  enough  to  make  it 
up  at  the  next  meal,  and  the  appetite  will 
be  only  the  better  and  the  food  more  grate- 
ful. 

No  one  was  ever  sorry  for  having  volun- 
tarily eaten  too  little,  while  millions  every 
day  repent  having  eaten  too  much.  It  has 
been  ^aid  that  the  great  lesson  homeopathy 
taught  the  world  was  this :  that  whereas 
physicians  had  been  In  the  habit  of  giving 
the  patient  the  largest  dose  he  could  stand, 
they  have  been  led  to  see  that  their  purpose 
-was  better  subserved  by  giving  him  the 
smallest  dose  that  would  produce  the  de- 
sired efiV.'Ct.  And  so  It  Is  with  food.  In- 
stead of  eating,  as  most  people  unfortu- 
nately do,  as  much  as  they  can,  they  should 
eat  the  smallest  amount  that  will  keep  them 
in  good  health. 


THE  VALUE  OF  CHARCOAL 

Few  People  Enow  How  nsefn|  It  is  in 
Preserving  Health  and  Beauty 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  charcoal  is 
the  safest  and  most  efficient  disinfectant  < 
and  purifier  in  nature,  but  few  realise  its 
yalne  when  taken  into  the  human  system 
for  the  same  cleansing  par  pose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  yon 
take  of  it  the  bettor;  it  is  not  a  drag  at  all, 
but  simply  absorbs  the  gases  and  impurities 
always  present  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, and  carries  them  ont  of  the  system. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after  smok* 
ing,  drinking,  or  after  eating  onions  and 
other  odorons  vegetables. 

Charcoal  eflectoally  clears  and  impcoves 
the  complexion,  it  whitens  the  teeth,  and 
farther  acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently 
safe  cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injarioas  gases  which  <k>llect 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels:  it  disinf ecte  the 
month  and  throat  from  the  poison  of  catarrh. 

All  druggisU  sell  charcoal  in  one  form  or 
another,  bat  probably  the  best  charcoal  ahd 
the  most  for  the  money  is  (n  Stoart's^Ab- 
sorbeot  Lozenges;  they  are  composed  of  the 
finest  powdered  Willow  charcoal,  and  other 
harmless  antiseptics  in  tablet  form,  or 
rather  in  the  form  of  large,  pleasant  tasting 
losenges,  the  charcoal  being  mixed  with 
honey. 

The  daily  use  of  these  losenges  will  soon 
tell  in  a^nnch  improved  condition  of  the 
general  health,  better  complexion,  sweeter 
breath,  and  pnrer  blood,  and  the  beauty  of 
it  is,  that  no  possible  harm  can  result  from 
their  continued  use,  but  on  the  contrary, 
great  benefit. 

A  Buifalo  physician,  in  speaking  of  the 
beneflte  of  charcoal,  says :  **  I  advise  6taart*s 
Absorbent  Losenges  to  all  patients  snffaring  ^ 
from  gas  in  stomach  and  bowels,  and  to 
clear  the  complexion  and  purify  tlie  breath, 
month,  and  throat;  I  also  believe  the  liver  is 
greatly  benefited  by  the  daily  use  of  them ; 
they  cost  but  t wenty.five  cents  f  box  at  drag 
stores,  and  althongh  in  some  sense  a  patent 
preparation,  yet  I  believe  I  get  more  and 
better  oharcoal  in  Stoart's  Absorbent  Los. 
enges  than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  charcoal 
tableta.** 


J5ir6ic6  '"^"- 

A  real  gem.  Teachers  fall  in  love  with 
it  and  pupils  want  to  read  it  through  as 
soon  as  they  begin  it.  Appropriate  for 
School  and  Home 

It  is  the  story  of  the  experience  of  Delma 
and  Harold  who  went  to  their  grandfather's 
to  spend  the  summer  studying  and  obsery- 
ing  the  birds.    Contents  are : 

Birdies  at  their  Trades,  Birdiis  and 
Their  Songs,  Birdies  onthb  Wing, The 
Birdies*  Farewell. 

The  Book  is  Prettify^  Illustnted 


THEHELPERSi'^tl^- 

1  o  any  one  who 
mentions  Primary  Education  the  three 
will  be  mailed  for  40c  Money  refunded 
to  any  who  are  not  satisfied.  They  are 
just  what  they  say  they  are.  They  contain 
Programs  for  Special  Days,  Poetry  for  all 
occasions,  Music,  Songs,  blackboard  Illus- 
trations.    £yery  ktip  a  teacher  needs. 

The  three  Helpers  and  "Birdies"  Cor 
only  55  cents. 


WILUAM  Q.  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

MINNBAPOUS,  MINNESOTA. 
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12  It  was  the  only  thing  to  do.  The 
little  girl  took  her  work-bag.  In  it 
mother  put  some  cakes  to  eat  on  the 
way.  In  it,  too,  was  her  sampler.  And 
inside  the  sampler  was  rolled  the  precious 
paper. 

13  The  little  girl  set  out.  Before 
she  had  gone  far,  she  saw  a  gleam  of  red 
through  the  trees.  "  Some  soMiers  are 
coming,"  she  said  to  herself. 

14  Her  heart  beat  very  fast.  But 
she  showed  no  sign  of  fear.  She  sat 
down-  under  a  tree.  She  opened  her 
work-bag.  She  took  out  a  cake,  and 
began  to  eat  it. 

15  Up  came  two  British  soldiers. 
Their  faces  were  stern.  **  Where  are  you 
going,  little  girl  ?  '*  said  one. 

16  "To  Boston  to  see  grandmother, 
sir,'*  ^id  the  little  girl. 

17  "And  what  have  you  in  your 
pretty  bag  ?  "  said  the  other  soldier. 

18  "My. sampler,  sir/'  said  the  little 
girl.  "  I  hope  to  finish  it  while  Fm 
there.  See  my  silks ! "  And  she  took 
out  some  skeins  of  soft,  bright  silk. 

19  *'Let  her  go,*'  said  the  first  soldier. 
"  She'll  do  no  harm." 

20  "Thank  you,  sirs,"  said  the  little 
girl.  She  dropped  a  low  courtesy.  Then 
she  hurried  on  her  way. 

21  Before  night  she  reached  Boston. 
And  the  precious  paper  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  American  troops. 

Free-and- Equal 

22  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  happier 
little  girl  than  Cynthia  when  her  father 
gave  her  the  pretty  red  and  white  calf. 

23  It  was  just  about  the  time  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed. 
Cynthia  heard  so  much  said  about  the 
colonies  being  "  free  and  equal "  that  she 
named  her  calf  "  Free-and-Equal." 

24  Everyone  laughed  at  the  name. 
But  the  calf  didn't  seem  to  mind  it.  She 
grew  sleek  and  fat.  And  Cynthia  loved 
her  more  every  day. 

25  Four  of  Cynthia's  brothers  were 
already   in   the   army.     The   time   came 


when  father  had  to  go,  too,  and  her  other 
brother.  Poor  little  Cynthia,  She  wished 
that  she  was  a  boy,  so  that  she  could  go, 
too. 

26  She  talked  it  over  with  Free-and- 
Equal,  "  I  can  be  brave,  if  I  am  nothing 
but  a  girl,"  she  said.  "  I  can  take  care  of 
mother.     And  if  the  Redcoats  touch  our 

house,  I'll  fight  them  myself." 

7 

27  One  day  Cynthia  went  to  do  an 
errand.  When  she  came  back  her  mother 
met  her  at  the  gate.  "The  British  sol- 
diers have  been  here,"  she  said,  "  and,  O 
Cynthia !  they  have  carried  off  Free-and- 
Equal." 

28  Cynthia's  eyes  flashed.  "They 
shall  not  have  her ! "  she  said.  "  I  will 
go  myself  and  see  Lord  Cornwallis." 

29  Away  she  tramped.  The  road 
was  long  and  dusty.  The  day  was  hot. 
Cynthia  was  tired.     But  on  she  went. 

30  At  last  she  reached  the  house 
where  Lord  Cornwallis  was  staying.  He 
was  giving  a  feast.  Cynthia  didn't  care. 
She  wouldn't  have  given  up  then  if  the 

•  whole  British  army  had  been  there. 

31  She  made  her  way  in.  She 
marched  up  to  Lord  Cornwallis  and 
stood  before  him  —  a  straight,  sturdy 
little  figure.  Her  cheeks  were  red.  .Her 
eyes  were  bright. 

32  "  Please,  sir,"  she  said,  "  I  want 
Free-and-Equal.      Your     soldiers      came 

and  took  her  away,  and  she's  mine." 

J         — — 

33  "Who  is  Free-and-Equal,  you 
sturdy  little  rebel  ? "  asked  Lord  Corn- 
wallis.    "  Is  she  a  friend  of  yours?" 

34  "She's  my  pet  calf,  sir,"  said  Cyn- 
thia, "  and  I  want  her  back." 

35  Everyone  laughed.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis asked  a  great  many  questions. 
"  You  are  a  brave  little  woman,"  he  said, 
when  he  heard  all  about  it,  "  and  you 
shall  have  your  Free-and-Equal  back  at 
once." 

36  Before  Cynthia  went  home,  Lord 
Cornwallis  gave  her  a  pair  of  silver 
buckles.  Her  great-great-grandchildren 
have  those  buckles  yet,  and  they  still 
tell  the  story  of  Cynthia  and    Freehand- 
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SOZODONT 

THI   FAVORITK 

Tooth  Powder 

FOB  HALF  A  OENTTJBT. 
Finest  quality.  Patent  top  oaa 

MICPARKD  BY 

HALL  a  RUCKEL,  new  YORK 


WC  MANUFACTURE 

The  National  Series  of  flaps 
The  National  Complete  Chaits 
The  American  Map  Chaits 
The  American  Primary  Charts 

Special  Prices  to  A  genu.  Jobbers,  end  Schools 

THE  MeCONNELL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 

4430  Market  St ,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

is  Your  Educaion  Complete? 

Do  you  know  how 
much  you  can  accom- 
plish by  regular  sys- 
tematic study  in  one 
of  our  correspond- 
ence courses? 
Let  us  show  you  what 
^  thousands  of  our  stu- 
dents haTe  done.  Up- 
on receipt  of  your  ad- 
dress and  the  name  of  the  subject  that  interests 
you,  we  will  send  our  96  page  catalogue  and 
special  description  of  the  course  you  mention. 
Our  text  matter  has  been  expressly  prepared 
for  correspondence  by  members  of  the  faculty 
of  Northwestern  University  and  by  the  School's 
own  corps  of  editors. 

Our  students  are  taught  by  college  and  Uni- 
versity graduates  giring  all  their  time  to  our 
correspondence  work. 

Our  afHliation  with  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity will  secure  entrance  credits  to  the 
Freshman  class  without  examinations  in 
the  academic  subjects  that  you  successfully 
complete  with  us. 

Courses  in  Latin,  Literature,  How  to 
Write  English,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Physics*  BoUny,  Pharmacy,  Short- 
hand, Typewriting,  Complete  Busi- 
Mts  Course*  including  Boolckeeping* 
ind  twenty-two  Normal  School  Branches. 

loterstate  School  of  Correspondence 

AffllUted    with    Northwestern    Unirerslty 

378-384  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Run  Down — 

Dbpiritcd  and  ailiDg  people  who  feel  unable 
to  cope  with  winter's  nardshipi  will  find  that 
bracing  and  beneficial  results  attend  a  visit 

To  French  Lick 
West  Baden  Springs 

Nowhere  will  you  find  more  healthful  waters 
ior  sufferers  from  kidoev,  liver  or  stomach 
troubles.  They  purify  tfie  system — restore 
it  to  health  and  energy.  Plenty  oi  social 
cajoymcnt. 


MONON  ROUTE 


Eicorsioo  rates  and  good  train  service  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Superb    Hotel    Accommodations 

Booklet  telliag  all  about  the  waters  and  giv- 
iag  tist  of  hoteb  and  boarding  houses,  with 
their  rates,  sent  free. 

FRANK  J.  REto,  CHAS.  H.  ROCKWELL. 

Gim.  Pm$t.  Agfnt.  Tr^fic  Mmnmggr. 
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NOTES 


—Id  discasslng  the  subject  of  ''Race 
Saiclde  in  Onr  Public  Schools,**  before  the 
New  York  Society  for  Political  Study,  Mrs. 
John  H.  Judge  has  severely  criticised  the 
curriculum  of  the  lower  grades.  She 
claims  that  tlie  children's  brains  are  over- 
taxed. The  theme  of  her  address  was  that 
the  real  race  suicide  lies  in  not  properly 
caring  for  the  children  already  in  the 
world.  After  outlining  the  course  of  study 
ii^  the  lower  school  grades  Mrs.  Judge 
said:  "I  claim  that  these  children  are 
over- worked,  their  teachers  are  over- 
worked, as  are  their  parents,  in  this  ex- 
perimental era  of  education,  and  that  race 
suicide  will  be  the  inevitable  result.  We 
have  heard  of  race  suicide  for  some  months 
past.  The  President  has  said  much  on  the 
subject.  The  preachers,  college  presidents, 
and  public  men  have  racked  their  brains  in 
sounding  alarms.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
how  many  children  should  be  bom,  but  how 
those  born,  and  to  be  born,  should  be  cared 
for  And  preserved  to  the  race'.  The  period 
of  most  deaths  in  child  life  is  from  ten  to 
sixteen,  after  the  first  five  years  have  been 
safely  passed.  My  interest  is  centered  in 
the  second  period,  at  which  time  much 
of  the  responsibility  rests  on  our  educa- 
tional system.  I  have  shown  the  burdens 
put  upon  the  cl^ildren  by  this  system,  and  I 
claim  that  these  burdens  are  crushing  out 
their  existence.  The  matter  they  are  try- 
lug  to  cram  into  the  children's  heads  is,  in 
the  main,  of  Ho  earthly  use  in  the  real 
affairs  of  their  lives.  Man's  idea  of  the* 
education  of  children  is  to  cram  their 
brains  to  the  utmost." 

—The  teachers  of  New  Brunswick,  Can- 
ada, have  formed  a  union ;  their  constitu- 
tion says  they  desire:  First,  to  aid  the 
cause  of  education;  second,  to  exalt  the 
character  and  efHciency  of  teachers;  third, 
to  lengthen  the  period  of  service  for 
teachers;  fourth,  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  teachers,  and  so  render  the  profession 
more  attractive  and  permanent;  fifth,  to 
use  all  honorable  means  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  laws  beneficial  to  the  profession, 
and  to  improve  the  condition  of  teachers 
and  schools.  They  have  flsed  on  a  mini- 
mum salary  scale  as  follows:  Men,  first 
class,  $275  a  year;  second  class,  $200 
a  year;  third  class,  $150  a  year.  Wo- 
men, first  class,  $160  a  year;  second 
cUss,  $130  a  year;  third  class,  $115  a 
year.  But  to  tbeke  sums  the  government 
adds  certain  sums — in  many  cases  an  equal 
amount. 

—A  code  for  modem  language  teaching 
In  the  schools  of  France  has  been  Issued 
recently,  it  is  based  on  the  direct  method 
and  provides  for  a  six  years*  course.  For 
the  first  two  years  the  4«aching  is  essen- 
tially oral.  During  the  next  two  years  the 
teaching  becomes  more  theoretical.  Gram- 
mar takes  an  important  place,  but  the  rule 
must  always  follow  the  examples  given. 
In  the  final  two  years'  work,  composition 
and  the  study  of  style  predominate.  The 
pupils  are  sot  expected  to  write  word  for 
word  translations,  but  to  produce  a  suit- 
able Tersion  of  the  text  In  accordance  with 
the  iptrit  of  the  foreign  langnage. 


A  50-Cent  Box 

Often  Cures. 

A  Oertain,  Painless  Onre  for  a  Distress- 
ing  Disease 

TRIAL  PACKAQB  MAILBD  FRBB  TO  AXL. 

Piles  is  a  f  earf  al  disease,  bot  easy  to  onre 
U  yon  go  at  it  right.  An  operation  with  the 
knife  it  dangerous,  omel,  hdmillating,  and 
unneoessary.  There  is  Jost  one  otber  tnre 
way  to  be  enred^palnless,  safe,  and  In  the 
privacy  of  your  own  bome^it  !■  Pyramid 


Mn.  Mary  I«.  Stronir,  Oared  of  Piles  by 

Pyramid  Pile  Cai«  Afler  Thirty 

Yean  of  SolKnrliis- 

Pile  Care.  We  mail  a  trial  package  free  to 
all  who  write.  That  will  give  yon  instant 
relief,  show  yon  the  harmless,  painless  ua. 
tore  of  this  great  remedy,  and  start  yon  well 
on  the  way  toward  a  perfect  enre.  Then  you 
can  get  a  f nil  eized  box  from  any  druggist 
for  fiO  cents,  and  often  one  box  enres.  If  the 
druggist  tries  to  sell  you  something  Jost  as 
good,  it  is  beeanse  he  makes  more  money  on 
the  ■ubstitnte.  Insist  on  having  what  you 
call  for.  The  cure  begins  at  once  and  oon- 
tinnes  rapidly  until  it  is  complete  an^  per- 
manent. You  can  go  right  ahead  with  your 
work  and  be  easy  and  comfortable  all  the 
time.  It  18  well  worth  trying.  Jnst  send 
your  name  and  address  to  Pyramid  Dmg'Co., 
lit  Main  St.,  Marshall,  Mich.,  and  reeeive  free 
by  retnm  mail  the  trial  package  in  a  plain 
wrapper.  Thousands  have  been  cured  In 
this  easy,  p^ainless,  and  inexpensive  way,  in 
the  privacy  of  the  home.  No  knife  and  its 
torture.    No  doctor  and  his  hills. 

All  druggists,  60  cents.    Write  to-day  for  a 
free  package. 
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KindergartenTrainIng: 
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Thorough  Inittrnotion  for  conducting  a  kin. 
dergarten,  assisting  the  primary  teacher  or 
training  children  in  the  home.   Ti 
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Little   Folks  in    Far- Away  Lands    all  our  gardens  and  fields.^   They  are  fine 

places  to  sail  our  little  shoe-boats  in. 


By  the  Little  Folks  Themselves 

LIIZIB  S«  WHitroic,  Aubors,  Me. 
HoUand 

1  Good-morning,  little  girls  and  boys ! 
Here  are  we,  two  happy  little  Dutch  folks 
—  my  brother  Frans  and  I. 

2  Would  you  like  me  to  tell  you  this 
morning  about  my  home  in  Holland? 
Do  you  want  to  know  about  the  merry 
times  we  have  here  in  winter,  and  in  the 
summer-time,  too  ? 

3  iWe  little  Dutch  folks  must  help 
our  fathers. and  mothers  about  the  work, 
for  there  is  much  work  to  be  done  in 
Holland.  Still  we  have  time  for  some 
fun,  too. 

4  But  I  haven't  told  you  my  name 
yet.  i  am  sure  you  will  want  to  know, 
so  I  will  tell  you  now.     It  is  Rika. 

5  Do  you  see  our  shoes  hanging  out 
to  dry?  Frans  and  I  have  just  finished 
washing  them.  They  are  made  of  wood. 
We  wash  our  shoes  every  Saturday.  We 
like  to  have  them  all  nice  and  clean  for 
Sunday. 

6  We  have  scrubbed  them  with  soap 
and  water,  both  inside  aqd  out.  When 
they  are  dry  they  will  be  almost  as  white 
as  snow. 

7  If  it  is  a  pleasant  day,  we  hang 
them  on  these  forked  sticks  out-of-doors, 
to  dry  in  the  sunshine.  Sometimes  we 
dry  them  by  the  fire  in  the  big  fireplace. 

8  Little  brother  and  I  have  some  very 
nice  shoes.  Father  made  them  for  us 
last  winter.  He  carved  pretty  patterns 
on  them  during  the  long  evenings. 

9  We  do  not  always  wear  wooden 
shoes.  Sometimes  we  wear  neat  little 
shoes  made  of  leather.  But  we  like  our 
wooden  shoes  best.  We  can  use  them 
for  lots  of  things. 

10  We  have  them  for  boxes  and 
baskets,  and  they  make  very  nice  beds 
for  my  dollies.  Then  we  have  lots  of 
fun  playing  they  are  boats,  and  sailing 
them  on  the  little  canals. 

1 1  The  little  canals  are  deep  ditches 
filled  with  water.   These  are  made  around 


12  Sometimes  we  paint  our  shoes 
bright  colors.  Then  they  look  like  the 
large  boats  on  the  big  canals.  Often  we 
make  paper  sails  for  our  shoe-boats. 

13  We  do  not  wear  our  wooden  shoes 
in  the  house.  We  slip .  them  off,  and 
leave  thera  outside  the  door.  Some- 
times we  wear  felt  slippers  indoors. 

14  Mother  keeps  our  home  very,  very 
neat  and  nice,  so  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  carry  in  dirt  and  soil  the  clean  floors. 

15  This  house,  with  the  pretty  garden 
around'it,  is  our  home.  See  what  a  steep 
roof  it  has!  The  roof  is  covered  with 
dark-red  tiles. 

16  The  house  is  built  of  rose-colored 
bricks.  Broad,  white  stripes  are  painted 
around  the  windows.  See  the  pretty 
ornaments  on  the  front  of  the  house ! 

17  Some  little  mirrors  are  fastened 
outside  our  windows.  We  call  them 
spies.  The  mirrors  are  fixed,  so  when  we 
are  sitting  in  the  house,  we  can  look  into 
them,  and  see  who  is  coming  to  the  door. 

18  We  can  also  see  what  is  happen- 
ing down  the  street.  Mother  can  look  in 
the  mirrors  and  see  us  coming  home  from 
school,  when  we  are  quite  a  distance 
away. 

19  Do  you  see  the  gilded  weather- 
vanes  above  the  roof?  How  bright  they 
look  in  the  sunlight!  Look  at  the  big, 
brass  knocker  on  the  front  door.  It 
shines  so  that  I  can  see  my  face  in  it. 

20  A  pretty,  blue  silk  ball,  all  trimmed 
with  lace,  is  hanging  at  our  door.  This 
is  to  tell  people  that  we  have  a  new  baby 
sister  at  our  home. 

21  When  my  brother  Frans  was  born, 
a  red  silk  ball  was  hung  on  the  door. 
That  told  the  people  that  I  had  a  little 
baby  brother. 

22  I  think  some  of  the  rooms  in  my 
home  look  pretty.  Our  floors  are  made 
of  bright-colored  tiles,  so  we  do  not  have 
carpets  on  them.  Some  are  made  of  red 
tiles.  Some  are  made  of  tiles  of  different 
colors,  laid  in  patterns.      ^  t 
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NOTES 

—Silver  and  bronze  medal  competitions 
ir»  given  to  schools  teaching  the  Isaac 
Pitman  Shorthand.  For  fall  particulars 
apply  to  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  81  Union 
Sqnare,  West,  New  York. 

—A  plan  Is  on  foot  to  bring  six  hundred 
Porto  Rican  teachers  to  the  United  States 
to  attend  American  summer  schools.  The 
committee  on  iosnhir  affairs  of  the  national 
HoQse  of  Representatives  has  farthered 
the  matter  bj  reporting  an  important  reso^ 
Intion.  This  anthorizes  the  qaartermaster- 
general  to  use  a  transport  to  bring  the  six 
hundred  teachers  from  Porto  Rico  to  this 
country  to  attend  the  summer  schools  con- 
nected with  the  various  universities.  The 
teachers  are  to  pay  for  their  subsistence  on 
the  boat  and  all  their  expenses  while  in  this 
country. 

—The  1x>ard  of  education  of  New  Yorlt 
City  has  dismissed  the  charges  brought 
against  Prin.  Orville  T.  Bright,  of  the 
Doolittle  school.  The  committee  on  school 
management,  in  ito  report,  said  that  occa- 
sions demand  a  birch  rod  as  a  practical 
disciplinary  measure.  In  the  case  under 
consideration  there  was  not  the  slightest 
opportunity  to  use  *'  moral  suasion."  The 
committee  ruled  that  a  principal  or  teacher, 
when  engaged  in  a  class  room,  need  not 
leave  the  class  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
viewing or  l>eing  interviewed  by  the  parent 
of  a  boy  who  has  been  disciplined. 


FEI8I0V8  nr  KEW  TOSE  STATE 
Senator  Bailey  has  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  New  York  Legislature  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  general  pension  fund  for 
teachers  throughout  the  state.  The  bill 
does  not  affect  cities  of  the  first  class,  or 
other  cities  which  pension  their  teachers 
00  amounts  equivalent  to  those  provided 
by  the  biU.  The  main  provisions  are :  The 
pension  fund  shall  consist  of  one  per  cent 
of  each  teacher's  salary ;  five  per  cent  of 
the  state's  share  of  excise  moneys ;  flvf  per 
cent  of  the  inheritance  tax;  interest  on 
fond;  donations;  direct  state  appropria- 
tions. Teachers  may  be  retired  after 
thirty-fire  years  of  service,  or  after  thirty 
jears — if  they  have  attained  the  age  of 
slxty-flve  —  at  one-half  average  annual  sal- 
ary for  the  last  five  years  of  service,  but  no 
pension  shall  exceed  $1,000;  if  incapaci- 
tated, l>etween  ten  and  twenty  years*  ser- 
vice, at  one-quarter  of  salary,  provided 
sach  teachers  shall  have  contributed  one 
per  cent  of  their  salary  to  the  fund ;  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  years  of  service, 
at  flve-twelfths  of  their  salary,  provided 
they  shall  have  contributed  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent  of  their  salary  to  the  fund. 
Teachers  entering  the  service  after  August 
1, 1905,  shall  have  the  one  per  cent  for  the 
fond  deducted  by  the  proper  ofScial,  and 
such  amount  shall  be  sent  annually  to  the 
state  treasury  to  form  part  of  the  fund. 
Any  teacher  in  the  service,  prior  to  August 
1, 1905,  desiring  to  avail  himself  of  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  must  forward  to  the  state 
superintendent  name,  number  of  years  of 
service,  and  to  the  state  treasurer  a  sum 
equal  to  one  per  cent  of  total  salary  for  the 
years  he  has  taught,  and  shall,  thereafter, 
have  one  per  cent  deducted  from  his  salary 
monthly. 


HEOXX&X^     RI^^VOI^TH 


ieo4 

The  only  permaiient  bri^  hotel  within  walkins  distance  of  the  Worid'i  Fair  grouods.  BeauU- 
fully  located  on  the  highest  point  of  land  adjacent  to  the  grouods.  Five  minutes'  walk  from  the  north  entcanoe. 
Magnificent  view.  Transportation  facilities  convenient  to  all  points  of  interest  in  St.  Louis.  AU  modem  con- 
veniences.  Rooms  light,  airy,  clean  and  comfortable.  Pure  filtered  water.  Baihs.  Resident  physician.  Drag 
store,  etc.   Larse  dining  room  where  meaU  and  lunches  may  be  obuined  at  lowest  possible  cost.   Service  the  beat. 

All  those  desiring  to  reserve  entertainment  at  Hotel  Epworth  may  do  so  by  sendta<  $a  oo  for  a  Oertiticate  of 
Entertainment,  which  will  insure  the  holder  the  low  rate  of  $i.ro  per  day  for  as  many  days  as  desirad.  ^ 

We  advise  our  friends  to  apply  at  once,  as  the  number  of  Certtficates  so  issued  wtQ  neoeasanly  be  limited, 
and  will  probably  be  advanced  long  before  the  Fair  opens. 

Addrts,  EPWORTH  HOTEL  COMPANY,  74  Koken  BIdf.,  St.  I.Outo,  Mo. 


"  ^be  proper  THfla?  to 
Xearn  How  to  Draw 
10  to  Draw.' 

Children  delight  in  Augsburg's  Drawing  because  it  contains 
so  much  of  the  elements  dear  to  childhood  —  life  and  action. 

The  Pupils'  Practice  Books 

In  Augsburg's  Drawing 

double  the  efficiency  of  the  Drawing  Lesson  by  Saving  Time 

IN  PREPARATION 

IN   PASSlNa  nATERIAL 

IN  ARKANQINO  nOOELS 

Pupils  are  shown  exacdy  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

A  TRIAL  IN  ONE  GRADE 
will  convince  you 


SHORTER 


Tablet  No. 
Tablet  No. 
Tablet  No. 
Tablet  No. 
Tablet  No. 


for 
for 
for 
for 
for 


Tablet  No;  6,  for 


Tablet  No. 
Tablet  No. 


7.  for 

8,  for 


COURSE 

the  first  year, 

the  second  year. 

the  third  year, 

the  fourth  year, 

the  fifth  year, 

the  sixth  year, 

the  seventh  year, 

the  eighth  year. 


FOR  TEACHERS^  USE 

Manual  I.  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  in  the  first,  second, 
and  third  grades. 

Manual  II.  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  in  the  fourth,  filth, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth^  grades. 

EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


63  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


228  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago 


50  Broniflel4  Street 
Boston 


809  Market  Straet 
San  Prancisoo^T 
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23  In  our  kitchen  is  a  big  fire-place, 
where  the  fire  is  made.  Around  the  fire- 
place are  pretty  blue-and-white  tiles,  with 
pictures  on  them. 

^4  In  some  of  our  rooms  we  have 
little  foot-stoves.  They  are  like  big  boxes, 
witji  a  handle.  There  is  a  little  dish 
inside  that  holds  the  fire.  My  mother 
can  carry  the  foot-stove  wherever  she 
likes. 


25  When  it  is  cold,  we  always  have 
these  little  foot-stoves  in  church.  The 
sexton  puts  some  fire  in  each  stove,  and 
brings  them  around  to  the  people. 

26  We  have  handsome,  carved  chairs- 
in  some  rooms,  and  other  carved  furniture 
trimmed   with    brass.      All    iaround   the 
walls  are  rows  of  beautiful  china  plates 
and  other  pretty  ornaments, 

27  Mother  has  some  lovely  blue-and- 
white  dishes.  She  calls  them  Delft  ware. 
She  says  they  are  very  old.  They  have 
pictures  of  men  and  women,  ships,  wind- 

,  mills,  horses,  and  other  things  on  them. 
Frans  and  I  are  never  tired  of  looking  at 
these  pretty  dishes. 

28  We  all  love  flowers,  so  we  have  a 
great  many  of  them  growing  in  the 
house.  There  are  handsome  crocuses 
and  tulips,  of  beautiful,  bright  colors,  and 
the  lovely,  fragrant  hyacinths  and  prim- 
roses. 

29  Frans  and  I  often  take  some 
wooden  shoes,  and  fill  them  with  earth. 
We  then  put  our  bulbs  in  the  shoes. 
These  make  nice  pots  for  our  plants. 

30  Our  garden  has  quantities  of 
flowers,  too.'  There  are  beds  and  beds  of 
tulips.  We  have  hyacinths  and^  carna- 
tions and  anemones,  and  lots  of  other 
kinds  of  flowers.  But  we  love  the  tulips 
best  of  all. 

31  The  garden  is  the  nicest  place  to 
play  in.  There  are  pretty  arbors  there, 
all  covered  with  vines  and  flowers.  And 
we  have  a'  cunning  little  summer-house. 
It  is  painted  blue,  and  has  a  motto  over 
the  door.  , 

32  The  summer-house  is  built  close 
to  the  canal,  and  we  can  fish  out  of  the 
windows. 


i 


^2  But  the  part  of  the  garden  we  like 
best  is  the  little  canal  all  around  it.  In 
that  we  fish,  and.  sail  our  shoes,  and 
gather  the  white-and-yellow  water-lilies. 

34  But  we  can  never  have  any  fun 
throwing  stones  into  the  water,  as  you 
do.  What  do  you  suppose  is, the  reason? 
There  isn't  a  single  stone  here  to  throw. 

35  Look  at  the  storks  wading  in  the 
canal.  They  are  poking  their  long,  red 
bills  into  the  mud  to  find  their  food. 
They  eat  the  frogs,  and  eels,  and  worms 
that  live  in  the  'water. 

36  Just  see  what  long  legs  they  have! 
Their  legs  are  so  long  that  they  can  wade 
where  the  water  is  quite,  deep,  and  not 
wet  their  pretty  white  feathers  at  all. 

37  The  stork  is  a  big  bird,  but  he 
likes  to  perch  way  up  high  on  the  roofs 
of  the  houses.  He  most  always  stands 
on  one  leg. 

38  Father  has  put  up  some  tall  posts, 
with  round  pieces  of  wood  on  top  of 
them.  We  hope  the  storks  will  come 
and  build  their  nests  qn  top  of  the  posts. 
Father  sometimes  puts  a  box  or  a  big 
wheel  on  the  roof  of  the  houSe,  for  the 
storks  to  build  on. 

39  We  are  all  very  glajd  when  the 
storks  build  their  nests  near  our  home, 
for  that  will  bring  us  good  luck. 

40  Then  we  like  to  see  the  father  and 
mother  storks  feed  their  babies.  And  it 
is  fun  to  watch  the  little  storks  learning 
to  fly. 

41  Some  of  the  birds  are  very  tame. 
They  will  often  come  into  the  house. 
.We  have  great  sport  playing  with  them. 

42  In  the  iall  they  gather  in  large 
flocks,  and  make  a  great  noise.  We 
think  they  are  talking.  Then  they  all  fly 
away  to  a  warm  country. 

43  Oh,  here  comes  Jan  with  his  milk- 
cart  I  He  brings  us  rich  milk  and  cream 
every  morning.  Jan  has  his  new  cart 
to-day.  It  is  painted  blue,  with  white 
stripes  around  it.  The  big,  brass  cans 
shine  just  like  gold. 

(  Concluded  in  April  number)  ^ 
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—Have  you  ever  considered  the  fact  that 
in  those  states  of  this  XTnion  where  there 
Is  th(e  greatest  ignorance,  there  you  will 
find  the  wage-earning  value  of  the  man  the 
least?  The  laborer,  or  hand,  as  the  world 
has  correctly  called  him,  who  is  able  to  dig 
a  ditch  is  worth  perhaps  50  cents  a  day ; 
train  him  until  he  knows  something  of  the 
laws  of  drainage  and  is  able  to  think  for 
Iiimself  without  requiring  constant  direc- 
tion, and  he  is  easily  worth  twice  as  much ; 
train  him  still  further,  until  he  knows  the 
laws  of  surveying  or  civil  engineering,  and 
his  services  command  just  as  readily  $6  a 
day,  or  more.  A  ton  of  iron  is  worth  $2P 
per  ton ;  made  into  horseshoes,  $80 ;  into 
IcDife  bUdes,  #200;  into  watch  springs, 
$1,000.  That  is,  in  the  last  case,  raw  pig 
fron,  |20,  and  brain  power,  $980.— i^wpr.  M. 
L  Brittain,  Fulton  Co.,  Georgia. 

—The  Merlden,  Conn  ,  School  Committee 
has  decided  not  to  engage  married  women 
as  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Now, 
there  is  no  city  of  any  size  in  Connecticut 
that  does  not  draw  the  line  on  married 
women.  In  most  cases,  however,  provi- 
tflOD  is  made  for  retaining  any  married 
teacher  who  may  be  already  emplojred.  In 
Stamford,  last  July,  a  teacher  was  married 
who  had  been  re-engaged  for  the  present 
year.  Before  school  opened  in  September 
another  teacher  was  appointed  in  her  place. 
The  School  Board  took  the  ground  that  by 
being  married  the  teacher  lost  her  position. 

—The  Teacher's  Cooperative  Association 
of  New  England,  which  has  now  been 
established  nineteen  years,  reports  the  last 
year's  bd^iness  the  largest  in  its  history. 
It  has  many  more  calls  than  it  can  supply, 
and  grade  teachers  who  desire  promotion 
will  do  well  to  write  for  a  Manual  or  call 
at  the  offices  of  the  Association,  8  Beacon 
Street,  Boston. 


LIFE  GUABDS 
The  Life  Guards  are  two  regiments  of 
caralry  forming  part  of  the  British  house- 
hold troops.  They  are  gallant  soldiers, 
and  every  loyal  British  heart  is  proud  of 
them.  Not  only  the  king's  household,  but 
yours,  ours,  everybody's,  should  have  its 
life  guards.  The  need  of  them  Is  especially 
great  when  the  greatest  foes  of  life  — 
diseases— find  allies  in  the  very  elements,  as 
colds,  influenza,  catarrh,  the  grip,  and 
pnenmonia  do  in  the  stormy  month  of 
March.  The  best  way  that  we  know  of 
(0  guard  against  these  diseases  is  to 
strengthen  the  system  with  Hood's  Sar- 
saparllla  — the  greatest  of  all  Ufe  guards. 
It  removes  the  conditions  in  which  those 
dist-ases  make  their  most  successful  atUck, 
Ifives  vigor  and  tone  to  all  the  vital  organs 
tnd  functions,  and  imparts  a  genial  warmth 
to  the  blood.  Remember  the  weaker  the 
system  the  greitter  the  exposure  to  disease. 
Hood's  Sarsaparllla  makes  the 
strong. ' 


SPRING  STENCILS 


FLOWERS,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 


28 

S9 

SO 

81 

82 

88 

84 

85 

36 

64 

110 

117 

118 

131 

122 

185 

186 

226 

227 


280 


Tulips 
WUdBose 

281 

Clematis 

D 

232 

NAroissus 

E 

Pannies 

288 

Samach 

F 

Fnscbla 

284 

Wild  Gtoraninm 

o 

.Pond  LUies 

285 

Sweet  Pea 

H 

Pinks 

286 

Gerardia 

I 

Calla  LUy 

287 

Swamp  Azalea 
Colambine 
Bvening  Primrose 

248 

Saoflower 

218 

244 

DEi«ie8 

239 

245 

Tomatoes 

240 

Pitcher  Plant 

246 

Qrern  Cora 

241 

May  Flower 

247 

Blackberries 

242 

Salvia 

248 

Poppies 

187 

Sagar  Cane 

249 

Japan  LUies 

188 

Tea  Plant 

250 

Soray  of  Maple  Leaves 

189 

Coffee  Plant 

251 

.  m 

Rice  Plant  and  Birds 

252 

cotton  Plant 

156 

Tobacco  Plant 

258 

Nastartiam 

157 

Pine  ApplA 

354 

Cherries 
Trumpet  Creeper 

158 
224 

MornlngGlory 
GoldnnBod 

2  5 
256 

Common  Flax 

.225 

Masrflower 

257 

Acorns 

A 

Kanter  Lilies 

258 

HoUytaoAm 

Cat-tails 

Apple  Blossoms 

Pme  Cones 

Iris 

Tbistle 

Forget-me-not 

Dwarf  Cornel 

Batteronp 

Trumpet  Honeysockle 

Pimpernel 

Klgtltshade 

Arrow  Head 

Pl.ik 

Harebell 

Meadow  Lily 

Dntohman's  Pipe 

Spioed  Wlntergreen 

Painted  TrUliom 

Button  Wood 

Butternut 

Jessamine 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  SUBJECTS 

The  Following  Designs  are  on  Paper,  Averaging  18x34  Inchet 
Price,  only  5  cents  each,  25  for  $i.0o 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

%^ 

27 
88 
89 
40 


Cat 

Dog 

Mouse 

Kat 

Qreyhonnd 

Stag    "^ 

Doe  and  Fawn 

Horse 

Trotting  Horse 

Running  Horse 

Sbeep 

Cow 

Cow  and  Calf 

Pig 

Goat 

Roester 

Hen  and  Chicks 

Chicks,  large 

Goose 

Duck 

Swan 

Turkey 

Stork 

Eagle 

Hawk 

Owl 

Sparrows 

Fox 

Wolf 

Lion 


41  Tiger  129 

42  Elephant  ^  130 
48  (  amel 

44  Bear  181 

45 .  Rabbit  182 

46  Squirrel  188 

47  Bee  184 

48  Grasshopper  161 

49  Butterfly  162 

50  Spider  and  Web  168 

61  Monkey  164 

62  lobster  1S6 
58  Fish.  Trout  166 
64  Starfish  167 

100  Horde's  Head  168 

101  Giraffe  189 

102  Kangaroo  200 

108  CrooodUe  804 
104  Dour,  St.  Bernard  210 
1(16  Dog,  Newfonhdland  211 
106  Three  LitUe  Kittens  212 

109  Lamb  218 

114  Donkey  214 

115  Opotisum  and  Young  215 
128  Buffalo  216 

124  Polar  Bear  217 

125  Hippopotamus  218 

126  Odtrich  B 
SI  Snow  Bird  0 
128  Blue  Heron  J 


Cuckoo  " 

PMrtridge,  Mother    and 
Brood 

Night  Hawk 
Blue  Jay 
Robin 
Plorer 
Whale 
Seal 

Rhinoceros 
Dog's  Head  ' 

Reindeer 
Parrot 

Humming.Bird 
Baltimore  Oriole 
Pigs 

Cat  and  Dog 
Long.Eared  Bat 
Keaver 
Frog 

Dragon  Fly 
Wasp 
House  Fly 
Beetle 

Large  Spider 
Crab 
Turtle 

Sea  Anemonts 
^lock  of  Birds 
Ourang-outlang* 


system 


CHARTS  OF  ANIMIAL  LIFE; 

Cbai  t  A.    Sbowinc  the  Bssplratory  Organs  ot  Msmmals, 

Flsbes,  snu  Inseou. 
Chart  B .   Show  ng  ihe  relation  of  the  Teeth  of  Manunals 

to  tueh:  Feet,  Food,  Uablta,  etc. 
Chart  C.    Showing  ih'e  Bllli,  F««t,  and  Legs  of  Birds, 

Indlcailng  their  habits,  and  the  means  by 

waich  tney  are  oassilled. 
Chart  D.    Dissected    Insect,  showing  all  the  different 

parts. 
Chart  E.   Shows  <he   metamorphosis  of  the  Batterfly 

Lsva,  Pupa,  and  Imigo. 
Chart  F.    Shows  twelve  different  kinds  of  SheU-flsh,  aU 

UnWalTes. 
Chart  G.    Skeleton  and  Outline  of  the  Frog. 
Chart  H.  Shows  different  kinds  of  Biyalves. 

Price,  10  cents  each. 


CHARTS  OF  PLANT  LIFE. 

Chart  A.    Kinds  of  BooU :  Fibrous,  Branohhig,  Bulbous 
and  Tuberous . 

Chart  B.    Classifleatfon  of  Plants  as  Eudogens  and  Ezo- 
gens  according  to  Stems  ani  velus. 

Chart  C.    Shapes  a  d  Margins  of  Leaves 

Chart  D.    The  Pa  ts  of  a  Dlsseeted  Flower  Msgnlded. 

Chart  £.    Spices;  Cinnamon,  Cloves,  Nutmeg,  and  Plm- 
eato. 

Chart  F.    Splees;  Mustard,  Ginger,  Cayenne,  and  Pep- 
per. 

Chart  6.    Five  kinds  of  Grasses. 

Prloe  of  Charts,  5  oenta  each. 

37.  Holly.  TREES.  ?76  Magno'ia. 

61   Melons.  116.  Acorns   and  2n.  White  Ash. 

66.  Oranges.  Oak  Leaves.  37a  6r  fn  Briar. 

66.  Pears.  168.  Palm.  279    White  Birch. 

67   Plums.  170.  Bauana  Tree.  380.  Papaw. 

6H.  Grapes.  189.  Ivv  Leaves.  38i.  Asnen. 

69.  Apples.  975.  Elm.  383.  Maple. 
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AliEBlCAN  BOOK  CO..  WBW  YORK  OITT. 

Matubal  Ndmbkb  Pbimxb.  By  David  Gibbs, 
8.B. 

A  book  for  the  first  year  li^  school,  designed 
to  supplement  the  teacher's  work,  and  it  must 
also  prove  most  suggestive  as  to  "what  to 
do."  It  is  a  language  as  well  as  a  number 
primer  and  offers  such  variety  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  child  in  many  directions 
that  (ne  leaober  needs  to  study  tbe  plan  and 
possibilities  of  the  book  with  care»  or  many 
of  the  opportunities  of  the  child  to  help  him- 
self In  using  tbe  book  will  be  lost.  There  is 
plenty  of  material  for  really  useful  seat  work ; 
the  illustrations  can  be  copied,  and  the  script 
sentences  are  full  of  invitation  to  the  children 
themselves  to  learn  to  write.  There  is  some- 
thing  suggestive  in  every  lesson,  not  laid 
down  in  the  lesson,  and  the  teacher  will  find  a 
field  for  originality  that  is  not  offered  by  usual 
text  books  in  number. 

BAND.  MONALLT  ft  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Thb  8TOBT  or  ▲  Short  Lifb.  (Canterbury 
Clafsics.)  By  Jubana  Horatia  Swing.  Edited 
by  Sarah  C.  Brooks. 

This  story  will  take  the  children  into  a  new 
world  and  the  flavor  of  this  pathetic  story  can 
have  but  one  effect,  to  deepen  character. 
Leonard  is  a  hero  who  will  be  good  for  tbe 
boys  to  know  and  to  learn  that  there  is  a  hero- 
ism of  the  moral  kind  not  shown  by  force  of 
arms  or  in  doing  daring  deeds.  The  thought, 
f ul  teacher  will  make  any  **  hard  words  "  in 
the  vocabulary  of  this  story  familiar  to  the 
chUdren  before  they  attempt  to  rea4  It.  An 
appendli^  of  explanations  at  tbe  end  of  the 
book  will  very  much  assist  tbe  teachers  in 
smoothing  out  the  difllaulties  of  new  words 
and  pronunciation. 

T.  Y.  CROWELL  A  CO..  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
JIM  CbOW*8  LAIfOCAOB  LBMOMS  AND  OTHBB 

8TOBIE8.    By  Julia  Darrow  Cowles. 

Jim  Crow  is  a  real  bird  (crow)  who,  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  was  rescued  from  death 
by  cbildren  who  fed  and  cared  for  them.  Jim 
lived  with  the  fowls,  tried  to  imitate  them 
and  acquire  their  language.  There  are  nine- 
teen other  well-told  short  stories  which  will 
interest  children  and  teach  them  a  good  deal 
of  animal  life,  and  create  a  kindly^  spirit 
toward  the  creatures  who  are  full  of  intelli- 
gence if  ihhy  do  not  talk  as  we  do. 

SILVER,  BURDBTT  ft  CO..  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Stobibb  fbom  thb  Hbbbbw.  By  Josephine 
Heermans. 

The  author  feels  that  Biblical  literature  has 
been  too  much  neglected  in  providing  reading 
material  for  the  young.  This  story  of  the 
Hebrews  has  been  prepared  by  a  practical 
teacher  after  years  of  experience  with  supple- 
mentary reading  for  children.  The  Biblical 
Hebrew  has  been  retained  as  far  as  possible, 
and  there  has  been  a  special  care  that  no 
"moral'*  be  attached  to  tbe  stories.  Poems 
follow  the  stories,  showing  tbe  influence  of 
the  early  Hebrew  history  upon  the  thought 
and  work  of  poets  in  succeeding  ages.  >flas 
Heermans  has  done  tbe  schools  a  service  in 
sending  out  this  book.  It  will  serve  in  a 
measure  to  antidote  some  of  the  harmfhl  that 
has  been  fed  to  the  children  in  the  form  of 
diluted  imaginative  stories  and  doubtful 
mythical  lore. 


GINN  A  CO.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 

IM8BGT  Talk.    By  Margaret  W.  Morley. 

A  nature  book  crammed  with  information 
and  written  in  such  a  way  that  the  child  will 
never  suspect  be  is  having  a  lesson.  Miss 
Morley  writes  in  a  live,  winning  style  to  chil<^ 
dren  tbat  seems  to  introduce  them  to  the 
insect  world  and  make  them  friends  at  once 
and  forever  after.  She  tells  them,  in  her  fore- 
word,  to  *<  watch  insects,**  but  she  shows  them 
how  to  watch  and  wbat  to  see,  and  therein 
lies  the  special  helpfulness  of  the  book.  She 
never  forgets  that  inserts  are  alive  to  feel, 
suffer,  and  enjoy,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  **  specimens  **  only.  The  teacher 
who  knows  how  to  use  this  book  can  create  a 
constant  enthusiasm  over  it.  but  the  teacher 
who  does  not  can  bore  the  children  to  despera- 
tion. To  say  it  is  one  of  Miss  Morley's  best  is 
to  give  it  snfDcient  commendation.  The  illus- 
trations meet  us  on  every  page,  and  ^how  tbe 
actual  life  and  habits  of  the  insects  she  talks 
about. 

GINN  A  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS.    ' 

NBW  FIB8T  RBA4>BB. 

Eduoatiobal  Mnsio  Coubsb. 

This  music  reader  is  planned  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupil,  and  is  arranged  for 
two  years*  music  study.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
authors  that  the  content  of  the  book  is  the 
result  of  careful  child  study,  and  tbat  both 
music  and  poetry  are  adapted  to  the  needs, 
nature,  and  various  moods  of  obildr<>n.  An 
edition  for  teachers  accompanies  this  book, 
containing,  besides  suggestions  for  its  teach- 
ing, pianoforte  accompaniments  for  all  the 
songs. 

LEE  A  SHEPARD.  BOSTON.  MASS. 
Famous  Childbbn.    By  H.  Twitchell.    2ft9 
pages.   $100  net. 

The  contents  of  tbls  book  are  divided  into 
•*Boyal  Children/'  "  Child  Artists,"  ••  Learned 
Children,**  *'  Devoted  Cbildren,*'  "  Heroic 
Children,**  ''Mysterious  Children.*'  Tbe  six- 
teen illustrations  are  full  page  reproductions 
of  noted  pictures.  The  stories  are  told  in  a 
most  interesting  way,  and  will  hold^tbe  com- 
plete attention  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  a  suit- 
able age  to  comprehend  tbem.  Tbe  author 
cldims  the  stories  to  be  reliable  Ui  every  way. 
and  the  children  will  absorb  a  deal  of  history 
along  with  the  stories.  Nothing  cduld  better 
prepare  the  way  and  create  an  appetite  for 
General  History  tban  to  become  familiar  in 
.this  form  with  these  famous  children. 

L.  C.  PAGE  A  CO..  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Insect  Stobibs. 

BlBD  STOBIB8. 

By  Lenore  B.  Mulcts.   Eighty  cents  each. 

Two  companion  volumes  with  **  Flower 
Stories**  in  the  "Pbyllis*  Field  Friends'* 
series,  to  wblch  attention  was  called  on  Book 
Page  in  Febiiiary  Pbimabt  Bducatiob.  The 
plan  of  these  books  is  tbe  same :  Phyllis  talks 
with  birds  and  insects  in  the  openfleld.Bnd 
they  tell  her  all  about  themselves  in  real  girl 
language.  There  are  suitable  poems  in  the 
books,  also.  The  illustrations  are  attractive, 
and  the  children  who  are  fortunate  eqough  to 
read  these  books  will  feel  on  intimate  terms 
with  nature*8  free  creatures  who  are  Just  be- 
ginning to  get  the  attention  they  deserve. 
This  whole  series  would  And  its  proper  place 
In  a  girl's  library,  and  also  in  the  home  and 
school— wherever  children  are. 

THE  OUTLOOK  CO..  NBW  YORK  CITY. 

Thb  OiTTLOOK  Faiby  Book.  By  Laura  Win- 
nington.   Illustrations  by  J.  Conacher. 

**  Everything  coming  from  *The  Outlook  Co.* 
must  be  worthy  of  consideration,"  thought  I. 
as  I  opened  this  attractive  "Fairy  Book  for 
Little  People."  It  numbers  more  than  three 
hundred  psges.  and  contains  twenty-eight 
stories,  including  brief  quotations  in  poetry 
from  Shakespeare,  and  national  ballads.  A 
tew  of  these  fairy  stories  are  well  known 
favorites,  but  the  proportion  are  not  so  fa- 
miliar, and  are  drawn  from  the  German, 
French.  Italian,  and  Spanish  literature.  So 
much  of  the  fairy  literature  for  children  needs 


a  sieve  before  it  is,  safe  tor  the  UtUe  ones,  it  is 
a  satisfaction  to  believe  that  these  tales  are 
pruned  of  all  that  is  harmfhl  for  the  heart  and 
Imagination  of  the  child-readers  who  will 
devour  them.  The  book  is  most  attractive  in 
make-up :  large,  clear  type,  and  tbe  Hlastra- 
tions  are  striking  and  f^U  of  ohaxaotar,  and 
tell  a  story  in  themselves. 

DOUBLE  DAY,  PAGE  ft  COn  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

HOW  TO  Kbbp  Wbll.  By  Floyd  M.  Crandall, 
M.D. 

As  everybody  should  know  the  oontenta  of 
this  book,  this  also  includes  teachers.  Since 
the  body  of  the  child  is  coming  to  be  ooneid- 
ered  in  onr  schools  as  well  as  his  Intelleet,  the 
teacher  sbould  know  the  general  facts  con- 
cerning health  and  disease,  particularly  con- 
tagious diseases,  which  are  told  in  plain,  clear 
statements  in  this  book.  There  is  nothing 
extreme  in  the  ooosideratSon  of  any  pari  of 
the  subjects  treated  by  Dr.  CrandaU.  Tbe 
happy  medium  characterizes  every  page.  Its 
place  in  the  home  and  in  the  school  library 
for  constant  reference  must  be  acknowledged 
by  every  reader  of  its  intoreitlng  pages.  The 
work  is  not  written  for  scientiflc  medical  naen, 
but  for  thA  everyday  people  who  need  knowl- 
edge and  help  about  everyday  matters  conoem- 
ing  health  and  tlie  abUity  to  «•  keep  weU.'* 

PENN   PUBLISHING  CO^   PHILADELPHIA. 

Thb  Stobt  of  Sibgfbibd. 

Thb  Stobt  of  thb  Fmrib  Qubehb. 

Thb  Stobt  of  Kino  abthub. 

Thb  Stobt  of  Tbistab. 

Edited  by  Supt.  Edward  Brook*. 

Tbes^  old  classic  stories  have  been  prepared 
in  pro  e,  by  Dr.  Brooks,  for  the  young,  for  tbe 
culture  end  information  that  may  be  found  in 
them.  He  believes  it  is  a  foundation  of  a  liter- 
ary^  education  to  know  the  early  literatnxe  of 
the  great  nations  of  the  world.  The  literatore 
that  had  its  origin  in  the  chlidhood  of  the  race 
seems  especially  adapted  to  the  childhood  of 
the  individual. 

The  Story  of  Siegfried  is  a  part  of  the 
the  epic  poem,  <*  Nlbelungen  Lied*" 

"The  F»rie  Qaeeue,"  a  great  English 
poem,  written  by  EJmund  Spenser  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elisabetb.  is  rich  in  imagery. 

The  Story  of  King  Arthur  is  full  of  heroic 
deeds  and  hero  worship.  It  is  one  of  the  old- 
est English  legends. 

The  Story  of  Tristan,  an  Arthurian  legend. 
Tristan  was  one  of  the  most  aceompliahed 
knights  in  the  world. 

These  stories  are  of  a  nature  to  flre  the 
hearts  and  imagination  of  youth,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  will  stir  the  highest  impnlsea  for  the 
True  and  the  B  ghU  Tbe  series  is  handsomely 
bound,  and  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  these  as  a 
beginning  of  a  life  library  will  not  be  likely  to 
put  beside  tbem  weak,  trashy  stories  that  live 
but  a  day. 


March 

April  May 

There  is  a  best  time  for  doing 
everything  —  that  is,  a  time  when  a 
thing  can  be  done  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, most  easily  and  most  effectively. 
Now  is  the  best  time  for  purifying 
your  blood.  Why?  Because  your 
system  is  now  trying  to  purify  it — 
you  know  this  by  the  pimples  and 
other  eruptions  that  have  come  on 
your  face  and  body. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
and  Pills 

Are  the  medicines  to  take  —  they  do 
the  work  thoroughly  and  agreeably. 
Accept  no  substitute. 
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A     Dutch    wmd-Tnill. 
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SEASONABLE  READING 

May  always  be  obtained 

at  low  cost 

by  making  a  judicious  selection 

from  these  School  Classics 

SINGLE  COPIES,  SEVEN  CENTS.    FIVE  OR  MORE;  FIVE  CENTS  EACH*  * 


No. 


Pint  Qnule. 

2.    yEsop's  Fables. 


Adapted  lor  prunazy  grades.  Laitte  type.  Fox  and 
tbe  Lioo,  Fox  and  che  Grapes,  The  Cock  a-Doodle  and 
the  Piece  off  Gold.  The  WoU  and  the  Goat.  The  Lazy 
Gianhopper,  The  Wolf  and  the. Crane,  The  Kid  and  the 
WoU,  The  Fox  and  the  Crow,  Tbe  Sug  at  the  Lake. 

No.  3.    MsoT's  Fablbs. 

Same  aa  above  The  Hawk  and  the  Nightingale. 
The  Snake's.  Eggs,  The  Fox  and  the  Crab,  The  Ant  and 
tbe  Dore,  The  Dog  and  the  Shadow,  The  Cat  and  the 
Biids.  The  Fox  andtbe  Well,  The  Fox  and  the  Stork. 

No.  xi»    Seleciions  from  i4isop.    I. 

Same  a«  above,  containing  the  Two  Frogs,  The 
Banle  of  the  Birds  and  Beasts,  The  Lark  and  Her  Young 
Ones,  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,  The  Lion  and  the 
MoDse,  The  Boy  and  the  Nettle*  The  Little  Mouae. 

No.  12.     ^LECnOKS   FROM    MSOP.      II. 

Some  as  above,  containing  The  Blind  Man  and  the 
Lame  Man,  The  Wind  and  the  Sun,  The  Arab  and  the 
Csmel,  The  Crabs,  Tbe  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,  The  Rat 
sad  the  Ekphaat,  The  Fly  and  the  Horse. 

No.  73.     Buds,  Stems  and  Roots. 

.    A  little  Nature  Reader  about  tbe  various  kinds  of 
bods,    lllufttxated. 

No.  74.     What  Annie  Saw. 

Nature  Stories,  telHns  of  a  Snail,  Blackbird,  Beetle, 
s  Kitty,  Mrs,  Mouse,  Rabbits,  and  other  familiar  animals. 

Na  77.     Flower  Friends.    I. 

Another  delightful  nature  reader,  felling  about  the 
early  spring  flowcrsj  in  simple  language. 

No.  109.    The  Butterfly  Baby. 

Containing  the  story,  Mother  Butterfly's  Baby,  by 
Kate  Parch,  and  the  story.  What  the  Grassbopper  Said 
to  Aanie,  The  Katydid.    A  charming  little  reader. 

No.  iia    Plant  Babies. 

Stories  of  the  Peach  Baby,  Melon  Babies,  and  other 
richly  ilhistrated  stories. 

No.  143.    Babes  of  the  Wood.' 

SttU  another  nature  reader,  large,  clear  type,  telling 
about  the  oak  tree's  babies,  the  walnuts,  hone  chestnuts, 
hascl  nut,  Brasil  nut,  nuts  with  winp,  pine  cones,  Mrs. 
Samac*%  babies,  goldeii  rod,  etc. 

No.  144.    Nature  Stories. 

TeUsng  about  cranberries,  beans,  peas,  and  other 
piaau  and  vegetables. 


No.  21 


The  Butterfly's  Home. 

to  No.  109. 


Second  tlnule. 

No.  7.    Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

The  Story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  told  in  simple 
form.    IBnstrated,  lar^e  type. 

No.  8. .  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

Always  interesting  to  cUIdren,  told  in  umple  form. 

No.  75.    Roots  and  Stems. 

Nature  Stbii«s  for  second  grade.    Large,  dear  type. 
lUastratcd. 

No.  76.    Bird  Friends. 

Stories    about  the 
•ruich.  The  Cuckoo,  Rc-^,, 
Warbler,  The  Bank  SwaUow, 

No.  78.    Flower  Friends.    II. 

Nature  Stories  along  the  same  line  as  No.  77. 


Woodpecker,  Flicker,  Purple 
Fiacb,  The  Cuckoo,  Red-eyed  Vireo,  Black  and  Yellow 
—    ..      —-..,...         Full-page  illustrations. 


FuUy 


iOuatratcd. 

No.  79.    Flower  Friends.    III. 

Staukr  to  77  and  7t.    Fully  illustrated. 

No.  87.    Legends  of  the  Springtime. 

the  slofy  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  Enalish 
tbe  story  of  SlegMcdaad  BmnUMe,  Ger^ 


No.  185.    Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  I. 

In  simple  form  for  second  grade  children.  The  story 
is  complete  in  four  numbers.    Fully  illustrated. 

No.  186.  Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  II. 

No.  187.  Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  III. 

No.  188.  Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  IV. 

No.  189.  Children  of  Hisxoiiy.    I. 

The  Story  of  the  life  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Ful- 
ton, S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Eli  Whitney,  E&on,  told  in  simple 
language.    Large,  dear  type 

No.  190.    Children  of  History.    II. 

The  story  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Audubon,  Webster, 
Emerson,  Bryant. 

No.  19^.    Legends  of  the  Springtime.    II. 

How  the  Summer  Came  (Indian  Legend),  Idun 
and  the  Apples  (Norse  I.egeqdX. 

No.  198.    The  Flower  World. 

Containing  many  stories  and  legends  about  flowos; 
also  many  designs  for  brush  work. 


No,  I. 


Third  Grade. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 


Adapted  by  Mara  L.  Pratt  for  the  third  grade  chil- 
dren. Contains  the  following  stories:  The  Pnnoess  and 
Her  Servant,  The  Golden  Goose,  The  Frog  Prince. 

No.  4.    Grimm*s  Fairy  Tales.    U. 

Uniform  with  No  x.  Hans  in  Luck,  Jack  of  all 
Trades,  The  Brother  and  Sister. 

No.  13,      SELECnONS  FROM   GRIMM.      I. 

Uniform  with  z  and  4.  The  Three  Little  Bian  in  the 
Wood,  Hansd  and  Gretel 

No.  14.     SELECnONS  FROM   GrIMM.     II. 

Same  as  13.  The  White  Serpent,  Mother  HoUe, 
The  Musicians. 

No.  9.    The  Stok^  of  Bryant. 

a  short  biography  of  3s  pages,  suitable  to  the  under- 
standing of  third  grade  diildren.  Our  third  grade  Ust 
contains  biographies  of  twenty-five  noMd  men  and 
women.  Teachers  will  find  thu  set  invaluable  to  have  on 
their  desk  so  as  to  have  at  hand  a  short  yef  complete 
history  of  the  following: 


No.  71.      iRVINa 

No.  72.    Pocahontas. 

No.  81.    Cyrus  W.  Field. 

No.  20.  Stories  from  Garden  .  hd  Field.  1. 

(Contains  15  short  stories   that   first   appeared  ia 
Primary  Educati<m. 

No.  21.  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.  II. 

Contains  14  fctories  about  pansies,  ferns,  etc 

No.  45.    Stories  of  the  Pilgrims. 

In  simple  form,  the  story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathe^v. 

No.  46.    Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

Besides  the  story  of  the  tea  party,  the  Book  contains 

^It?J!?**J°.°?**^  ?t  '*'**  •<>»«•• "  Revolutionary  Tea" 
and  ••  The  Origin  of  Yankee  Doodle." 

No.  68.    Story  of  the  Norsemen. 

A  story  in  simple  form,  by  Mrs.  S.  E  Dawes,  of 
bow  the  brave  Norse  Eric  discovered  America. 

No.  69.    Puss  in  Boots. 

.   %^y**,  always  of  interest  to  boys  and  girls  is  the 
tale  of  Puss  in  Boots. 

No.  95.    Stories  OF  Revolution.    I. 

Story  of  Lexington  and  Concord  in  simple  form: 

No.  96.    Stories  or  Revolution.    II. 

Same  as  above.    British  driven  from  Boston. 

No.  101.    Stories  of  Revolution.    III. 

Same  as  95  and  96.    Battle  of  Long  Island. 

No.  120.    The  Liberty  Bell. 

Story  written  bv  H».  S.  E.  Dawes,  also  contains 
tbe  complete  poem,  begin nip« 

"  There  was  tumult  4n  the  Qty, 
In  tbe  quaint  old  Quaker  town." 


10  Cent  Readers 

QRADB  IL 

Stories  of  Famous  FtciuiBS.    I. 


^bc  Klnfi  of       i 


No.  25. 

Storv  of  Columbu 

No.  26. 

Putnam. 

No.  27. 

Penn. 

No.  28. 

Washington. 

No.  29. 

Frankun. 

No.  30. 

Webster. 

No.  31. 

Lincoln. 

No.  35. 

Lowell. 

No.  36. 

Tennyson. 

No.  42. 

Whittier. 

No.  43. 

(JOOPER. 

No.  44. 

Fulton. 

No,  48. 

Eli  Whttney. 

No.  60. 

Edison. 

No.  61. 

Hawthorne,' 

No.  62. 

S.  F,  B.  Morse. 

No.  63. 

Louisa  M.  Aloott. 

No.  64. 

James  Watt. 

No.  70. 

Stephenson. 

■BgssaosaraioJSB 
GRADE  III. 

RusKiN*s  King  of  the  Ck)LDBN  River. 

Edited  for  young  children  by  Elobb  McVat* 

Sewell's  Black  Beauty. 
Story  of  Landsbkr.    (IUos.) 
Story  qf  Bonhbur.    (Him.) 

GRADE  IV. 

MuLocK's  Ltttlb  Iamb  Princb. 

Edited  for  children  of  America  by  E.  Noint. 

Dickens'  Chrisdcas  Carol. 

Dickens'  Thb  Cricket  on  thb  Hearth. 

grade  v. 

Swift's  Guluvbr  Among  the  Little 
People  of  Liluput. 

Edited  for  young  people  by  E.  O.  CftAm an. 

Swift's  Gulliver  Among  the  Glints. 
Edited  for  young  people  by  E.  G.  Chapman. 
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The  renaissance  of  bicycling  brings  with  it  one  of  the  finest  meclianical  devices 
invented  since  the  beginning  of  this  industry. 

THE  TWO-SPEED  CEAK 

Chainless  Bicycle 

Enables  the  rider,  by  a  slight  pressure  of  foot  on  pedal,  to  change  from  high  to  low  gear 

for  hill  climbing  and  difficult  roads. 


Eastern  Department,  Hartford,  Conn. 

••Colambia*'    ••  Cleveland  ••   ••Tribane" 
J  ^  Crawford  •*  ^  Fay  Juveniles 


.  tf 


Western  Department,  Chicago,  111. 

"  Crescent  ••    ••  Rambler ''    ••  Monarch ' 
Imperial  '*     **  Crescent  Juveniles  ** 


•• 
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TIMELY  BEOGRAPHICAL  READING 


Children  of  the  Palm  Lands 

24  foil-page  half-tones  and  many  smaller 
ones.   187  pp.  Qoth.  Price,  50  cents. 

From  start  to  finish,  a  book  on  life  and 
products  in  hot  countries  could  not  well  be 
made  in  print  and  binding,  in  illustration 
and  narrative,  more  acceptable  and  enjoy- 
able for  young  or  old  than  this  Children  of 
the  Palm  Lands.  Miss  Allen's  facile  pen 
discloses  just  what  the  young  mos^  desire 
to  know,  and  the  dusky  chilSen  and  their 
elders,  with  the  various  products,  are  living 
realities  in  the  illustrations  and  in  the  story. 
We  are  told  of  bananas,  ginger,  tea,  coffee, 
chocolate,  dates,  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  etc. 


Little  Lucy^s 

Wonderful  Globe 

Many  full-page  and  smaller  half-tones.     141 
pp.    Cloth.     Price,  50  cents. 

Hiis  very  popular  book  is  presented  here  in 
its  most  beautiful  edition.  All  the  children 
delight  to  follow  little  Lucy  in  her  adventur- 
ous trip  around  the  wonderful  globe,  seeing 
and  hearing  so  many  marvelous  things.  It 
is  a  charming  object  story  in  the  world's 
geography. 


Fully  Illustrated.     194  pp. 
Cloth.     Price,  50c. 

So  much  of  special  interest  just 
now  and  for  the  future  clusters 
about  China  and  the  Orient, 
that  the  children  of  to-day.  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  having 
such  a  guide  as  Dr.  Pratt  to  ac- 
company them  in  a  personal 
visit,  as  it  were,  to  the  chief 
places  of  mark  in  China.  She 
conducts  the  eager  readers 
through  charming  chapter  after 
chapter,  from  Shanghai  south  to 
the  Great  Wall  north,  visiting 
cities,  homes,  tea  gardens,  talk- 
ing of  customs,  employments, 
population,  language,  Chinese 
children,  all  of  which  captivate 
the  little  travelers  and  instruct 
them  as  well. 


Aunt  Martha's  Comer  Cupboard 
stories  About  Tea,  Coffee,  Rice,  etc. 

22  full -page  and  smaller  half-tone  illustrations.     Cloth.     Price,  40  cents. 

With  singular  skill  and  delightful  art  the  authors  take  up  one  by  one  the 
common  contents  of  the  Corner  Cupboard  and  beguile  the  child  with 
wonder  words  into  ah  accurate  knowledge  of  these  articles  of  fo<5d  and  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  are  found. 


Stories  of  China 


Robinson  Crusoe  for  Young  Folks 

Illustrated.     159  pp.     Qoth.     Price,  50  cents. 

This  greatest  of  Edglish  Classics  for  children,  a3  many  claim,  has  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  generations  of  boys  and  girls  while  they  riveted 
their  eyes  upon  the,  succession  of  adventures  of  this  historic  castaway 
upon  hu  desert  island.  Miss  Godolphin's  adaptation  is  a  masterly  one 
and  well  deserves  the  gratitude  it  has  secured  fronx  the  teachers  amd 
pupils  of  the  lower  grades. 


Story  of  Little  Kbnradf  the  Swiss  ^Boy 

Beautiful  half-tone  on  each  page.    Qoth.    Price,  25  cents. 

The  sixty  striking  pictures  of  Swiss  scenery,  the  attractive  style  of  the 
narrative,  sketching  the  life  and  habits  of  a  brave,  independent,  moun- 
tain-loving people,  whose  traditions,  whose  heroic  struggles,  sacrifices, 
and  triumphs  have  been  the  theme  of  poetSj  artists,  travelers,  and 
romance  writers  of  all  nations,  render  this  little  book  especially  interest- 
ing to  all  boys  and  girls. 


Children  of  the  World 

Their  HomeSf  Tbeir  Scltoois,  their  Playgrounds 


Many  fuU'page  and  smaller  original  illus- 
trations. ^  254  pp.     Small  qto. 
Cloth.    Price,  1 1 .00. 

Abundant  and  rich  in  illustrations  which 
happily  supplement  a  text  that  relates  all 
the  most  interesting  things  that  the  hays 
and  girls  want  to  kiMw  about  the  every- 
day life,  and  customs,  and  surroundings 
of  these  all-over- the- world  children.  Child 
life  at  home,  at  school,  on  the  play-ground, 
is  told  and  pictured  in  detail  tor  every 
country  of  Europe,  and  for  most  of  the 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
The  make-up  of  the  book  is  fine  and 
artistic,  and  expense  has  not  been  spared 
in  giving  the  Children  of  the  World  a 
beautiful  setting. 


Home  Geography 

Fully  illustrated.     8  vo.     236  pp. 
Cloth.     Price,  60  cents. 

This  new  Home  Geography  may  be  said  to  be  the 
first  conscious  looking  around  of  the  children 
upon  their  surroundings.  Though  the  first  step- 
ping-stone to  real  Geography,  it  is  also  Nature 
study  of  the  real  kind.  In  easy  reading,  interest 
is  awakened  in  the  soil  and  how  it  is  made,  in  the 
needs  of  plants,  in  the  seasons,  water,  winds, 
ocean,  climate,  mountains,  minerals,  our  homes, 
occupations  of  man,  trade  and  commerce,  prod- 
ucts of  industry,  etc.  One  of  the  most  popular 
books  the  publishers  have  issued  for  primary 
grade  work. 
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STUDY  BIRDS  in  APRIL,  MAY  andJUNE 

In  Natural  Colors 
Pictures  of  Birds  ?n     Two  Cents  Each  SloriS'^  SSired 

Send  for  Ll«t  6f  Subjects 

Articles  on  Bird  Study,  by  Arthur  C  Boyden,  appeared  In  the 
March,  April,  May,  June,  September.  October,  and  November  numbers 
of  7%f*  Perry  Magazine,  The  price  of  these  seven  back  numbers  is 
^1 .46,  but  we  will  Bend  them  during  April  for  76  cents,  if  you  mention 
this  offer.    Published  Monthly,  except  July  and  August,  $1.00  per  year. 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES 


ONE  CENT  EACH  ^f'gV.i^^  »2o  for  $i.oo  2,000  Subjects 

Send  three  2-cent  stamps  for  Catalogue  of  1,000  miniature  illustrations. 
Large  Pictures  for  schoolroom  decoration,  22  x  28,  76  cents  each.    Small  Pictures  of  musicians,  poets,  art  subjects,  etc.,  One-half 
Cent  each  for  50  or  more.    Extra  Size  Pictures,  10  z  12,  6  for  25  cents ;  23  for  $1.00. 

Tremoot  Temple,  Boston  Semi  all  Mail  Orders  to  Maiden  146  Filth  Avenue,  New  York 


NEW  GOODS  FROM  OUR  CATALOGUE 


PROnOTION  BLANK,  Based  on  a  Study  of  the  Pupils'  Individual  Records.  The  best 
plan  ever  devised  to  give  teacher  and  superintendent  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  their  pupils       .         .         .         .         .         .         •         .         .        Price,  per  100,  $5.00 


EDUCATIONAL  DISK  QAHE,  for  Number  Work    . 
MEDIAL  SCRIPT  WORD  BUILDER     . 
MEDIAL  SCRIPT  SENTENCE  BUILDER    . 


Price,  each,  |0.25 

.14 

«      ' "  .U 


These  are  made  in  the  new  script,  midway  between  the  vertical  and  the  old  slant. 
TABLE  BUILDER  No.   1,  for  I^  umber  Work  .         ....     Price,  each,  $0.12 

TABLE  BUILDER  No.  2,    "        "  " "        "         .12 

ROUND  TABLE  FOR  KINDERQARTNERS.  Diameter,  21  inches,        "        "       3.00 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA 


SAN  FRANOSOO 


Kindergarten  Review  is  only  $L00  a  Year.     Send  for  Sample  Copy 


1He5PI«(iOE:Qi^SSK:R{»)Q^ 


BOOK, 

one: 


A.ir&    m'otx    Using;    ^tx&Tn.^ 

The  Sprague  Classic  Readers? 

M.  V.  O'SHEA,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Wisconsin,  iladlson.  Wis.,  writes :  — 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  say  that  I  have  examined  with  care  Book  IH.  of  your  **  Classic 
Readers,'*  and  I  am  thoroughly  pleased  with  it.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  made  use  so  largely 
of  the  great  classic  literature.  I  feel  you  have  adapted  it  very  well  for  children ;  you  have  kept  the 
spirit  of  the  classics  while  adapting  the  language  to  the  comprehension  of  the  young,  and  this,  J 
think,  should  be  the  ruling  aim  in  making  readings  books. 

The  pictures  seem  very  life-like,  and  I  think  children  will  feel  their  naturalne.ss.  The  mechanical 
work  of  the  book,  too,  is  excellent.  I  feel  confident  children  will  like  your  book  and  will  be  allured 
into  the  art  of  reading  without  realizing  that  they  are  mastering  a  difficult  task. 


Sead  for  Circulars  and  Information 
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The  Elite 
Photo  Souvenir 


is  the  most  appropriate  gift  from  teacher  to  pnpil  yet  devised, 
since  it  contains  on  the  front  cover  plioto  of  teoclier  or  sciicol 
buildingt  as  may  be  desired  (the  photo  to  be  reproduced  from 
one  sent  to  us) ,  and  on  the  inner  pages  the  name  and  location 
of  tlie  school,  date,  scliool  officers,  teachers  and  the  names 
of  ali  the  pnpils. 

They  are  made  specially  for  each  school  and  at  rates  no 
higher  than  is  often  paid  for  meaningless  ^*  gift  cards." 

An  idea  of  the  popularity  of  our  souvenirs  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  supplied  them,  in  various  forms,  to 
nearly  fifty  thousand  schools  and  for  probably  two  million 
pupils. 

Nothing  short  of  a  very  extended  description  can  do  them 
justice,  therefore  wc  prefer  to  send  circulars  and  free  samples 
to  all  who  may  be  interested. 

They  are  equally  appropriate  for  close  of  school,  or  holiday 
gifts  or  for  special  occasions. 

Our  leaders  this  year  are  the  Elite  Photo  and  the  Ideal 
styles  of  souvenirs.  They  are  similar  in  form,  diflferlng  only  In 
material  used  for  covers  and  that  photograph  can  be  used  or  not, 
as  is  desired,  on  the  Ideals.  A  sample  of  each  will  be  cheerfully 
sent  on  rec^nest. 

Nothing  could  be  more  suitable  for  Qifts  to  yoar  pupils  a*: 
the  close  of  school  or  any  special  occasion,  and  as  they  cost  only 
a  few  cents  for  each  pupil,  they  are  easily  within  the  reach  of 
any  teacher. 

Send  for  samples  at  once,  as  orders  should  be  placed  well  In 
advance. 


F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co., 

PANSVILLE,  N,  Y, 


Working  Manuals 
For  Primary  Teachers 

McLetUn  and  De^ujeys  Applied  Psychology 

An  Introduction  to  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Education 
Illustrated.  352  pp.  Extra  cloth,  1 1. 25 
This  book  aims  to  show  explicitly  the  relation  of  psychology  to  edacation, 
and  to  give  the  teacher  a  clearer  and  more  thorough  knowledge  oi  the 
principles  which  underlie  true  methods  of  instruction.  The  art  of  arts 
of  the  teacher's  calling  is  the  art  of  questioning.  The  chapter  on  the 
Method  of  Interrogation  will  unfold  the  relation  of  psychology  to  the 
educational  method  and  prove  exceedingly  helpful  to  the  teacher  who  is 
simbitious  to  acquire  skill  in""  the  art  of  questioning.  The  plans  and 
work  recommended  in  the  chapter  on  kindergarten  work  and  self-in- 
struction in  public  schools  have  stood  the  test  of  experience  and  will 
brighten  the  labor  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

Patrick^ s  Psychology  for  Teachers 

With  Suggestions  on  Method 
12  mo.  Half  leather.  352  pp.  Goth,  |i.oo 
While  the  psychology  of  this  book  is  of  an  elementary  character,  fitting 
it  admirably  for  use  in  high  schools  and  teachers'  institutes,  yet  all  the 
essentials  are  presented.  The  suggestions  on  method  keep  in  prominent 
view  the  application  of  the  principles  of  psychology  to  the  work  ol  the 
school-room.  It  is  a  work  easy  of  mastery  by  young  teachers,  and 
experienced  teachers  will  find  it  interesting  and  profitable. 

Beck<UKth's  When  First  We  Go  to  School 

Fully  illustrated.  i2mo.  188  pp.  Quth,  50  cents 
The  purpose  of  this  unique  and  helpful  book  is  to^assist  the  teacher  of 
the  first  primary  grade  in  initiating  the  boys  and  girls,  who  ehtcr  school 
for  the  first  time,  gradually  into  the  routine  of  school  work,  and  to  this 
end  the  author.  Miss  M.  Helen  Beckwith,  brings  to  bear  all  the  wealth 
of  her  ingenious  mind,  her  successful  experience,  and  her  wide  reading 
and  observation.  tVork  and  entertainment  for  the  first  half  hour, 
recreation  periods,  and  seat  work  are  planned,  subjects  broad  enough  for 
a  month's  work  are  devised,  as  Home  Life  in  September,  Mother  Nature 
in  October,  Preparation  for  Winter  in  November,  and  so  on,  till  Last 
Days  in  June.  The  appendix  adds  suggestions  for  ten  different  occupa- 
tions, as  cutting,  folding,  weaving,  clay,  sticks,  etc 

Kellogg' s   Primary    Reading;    or   Methods   of 
Teaching  Reading  in  Ten  Cities 

From  the  pens  of  ten  expert  teachers  in  the  leading  educational  centres 
of  the  country. 
Royal  8vo.  116  pp.  Cloth,  |i.oo 
This  volume  enables  any  teacher  anywhere,  while  still  at  home  engaged 
in  her  regular  work,  to  visit  and  study  the  best  methods  of  teaching  read- 
ing used  in  the  great  cities  east  and  west,  where  unusual  success  has 
justified  the  course  pursued.  Principals  have  made  each  paper  a  text  for 
discussion  at  teachers'  meetings  of  the  teaching  of  youngest  children  to 
read.  Primary  teachers  will  assaredly  find  in  them  the  help,  the 
breadth,  and  the  inspiration  which  the  series  was  designed  to  give. 

Cutler's  Primary  Manual  Training 

Methods  in  form  study,  clay,  paper,  and  color  work.  By  Caroline  F, 
Cutler,  Special  Instructor  in  Manual  Training  to  the  prunary  teachers 
of  Boston.  Fully  illustrated.  Cloth,  75  cents. 
In  plain  language  the  author  presents  practical  methods  of  teaching 
Manual  Training  in  primary  schools.  The  book  embodies  plan  of 
development  of  each  type-solid,  paper  folding,  study  of  color,  study  of 
dimensions,  work  in  cardboard,  and  sugg^tions  for  stick-laying,  and 
many  other  pertinent  topics. 
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Wliattbe  leading  cities  are  doing 

BOOKS  ON  THE 


Supplementary  Reading  List 

FIBST  GBADB 

Literature 

The  Good  Time  Primer. 

lu  Mythland. 

Oat  Doors. 

Spragae  Classic  Reader.     Book  I. 

SECOND  GBADE 

liiteratore 

Stoiy  of  Hiawatha.  ^ 

Sprague    Classic    Reader.      Books    I 

and  II. 
Legends  of  ttie  Springtime. 

History 

^sop's  Fables.     Vols.  I  and  II. 
Stories  of.tlie  Red  Children. 

Nature 

Friends  of  the  Field. 

THIBD  GRADE 
liiterature 

Sprague  Classic  Reader.     Book  III. 
World  History  in  Myth  and  Legend. 

History 

Legends  of  Norseland. 
Stories  from  Old  Germany. 

Geography 

Home  Ge<^aphy  for  Primary  Grades. 

Nature 

Aunt  May's  Bird  Talks. 

FOURTH  GRADE 
History 

Story  of  Ulysses. 

Stories  of  Colonial  Children. 

Stories  of  Illinois. 

Geography 

Children  of  the  Cold. 

Nature 
Bobtail  LHxie. 

FIFTH  GRADE 
Geography 

Stories  of  Industry.     Vol.  I. 
Storifes  of  Industry.     Vol.  II. 

Art 


Great  Artists. 
Great  Artists. 
Great  Artists. 
Great  Artists. 


Vol.  I. 
Vol.  II. 
Vol.  III. 
Vol.  IV. 


SEVENTH  GRADE 
Geography 

Rocks  and  Minerals. 

All  of  the  above  books  have  been 
selected  from  the  Gbaded  List  of  the 
Educational  Publishing  Company.  If 
you  are  intei-ested  send  for  copy  of 
'*  Graded  List  of  Books  for  Supple- 
mentary  Reading  and  School  Libraries." 


Augsburg's 
Drawing  . 


HAS  FOUR  GREAT  AIMS. 


TEACHES  THE  FOUR  GREAT 
BRANCHES  OF  DRAWING. 


USES  THE  FOUR  GREAT 

INTERESTS  OF  DRAWING. 


TEACHES  THE  FOUR  GREAT 
ELEMENTS  OF  DRAWING- 


USES  THE  FOUR  GREAT 
HETHODS  IN  DRAWING. 


UTILIZES  THE   FOUR  GREAT 
TTFE  FORMS. 


ANI)  THE  FOUR  GREAT 
TYPE  SOLIDS. 


TEACHES  THE  FOUR  GREAT 
DIRECTIONS  IN  DRAWING. 


USES  THE  FOUR  GREAT 
LINES  OF  DRAWING. 


UTILIZES  THE  FOUR  GRE^T 
MEDIUMS. 


To  give  clear  ideas  of  form. 

To  teach  the  art  of  drawing. 

To  impart  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
hands. 

To  give  a  medium  for  the  imita- 
tive, constructive  and  esthetic 
instincts  of  power. 

Free  hand  drawing. 
Color. 

Decorative  design. 
Constructive  design. 

Action  drawing  (life). 

Color. 

Use. 

Form. 

Position.       y 
Proportion.    >  Mechanical. 
Perspective.  J 
Character. — ^Esthetic. 

Object  drawing. 
Copy  drawing. 
Memory  drawing. 
Inlaginative  drawing. 

The  triangle. 
The  rectangle. 
The  oval  and 
The  ellipse. 

The  triangular  prism. 
The  rectangular  prism. 
The  sphere  and 
The  cylinder. 

The  vertical. 

The  horizontal. 

The  horizontal  receding  and 

The  oblique  horizontal  receding. 

^The  sketch  line. 
The  unaccented  Une  and 
The  broken  line. 

The  pencil. 
The  crayon. 
The  pen  and 
The  brush. 


PRACTICE  BOOKS.  The  system  includes  a  series  of  practice  books 
for  pupils,  containiBg  an  abundance  of  blank  paper  for  practice  purix)8es ;  on 
each  fifth  leaf  of  the  several  books  is  an  outline  of  the  work  for  the  following 
week.  These  outlines  tell  the  pupil  what  to  do,  and  by  means  of  simple  diaw- 
ings  show  the  pupil  how  the  work  is  to,  be  done. 


Books  /., 


//.,  and  III.     Clotb.     Price,  75  Cents  Each. 
Practice  Books,  IS  Cents  Each. 
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The  Ideal  Langruage  Series 

STEPS  IN  ENGLISH 

By  A.  C.  McLean,  A.M.,   Principal  of   Luckey 
Schools,  Pittsburg;  Thomas  C.  Blaisdell, 

A.M.,  Professor  of  English,  Fifth  Avenue  Nor- 
mal High  School,  Pittsburg;  and  John  Mor- 
row, Superintendent  of  Schools,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Book  I.,  $0.40;  Book  11^  $0.60 

THESE  books  constitute  a  distinct  innovation  in 
teaching  language  in  elementary  schools,  which  is 
at  once  sensible,  practical  and  modern.  They 
teach  the  child  how  to  express  his  thoughts  in  his  own 
language,  and  do  not  furnish  an  undue  amount  of  gram* 
mar  and  rules.  They  mark  out  the  work  for  the  teacher 
in  a  clearly  defined  manner  by  telling  him  what  to  do 
and  when  to  do  it.  From  the  start  lessons  in  writing 
language  are  employed  simultaneously  with  those  in 
conversation ;  and  picture  study,  study  of  literary  selec- 
tions, and  letter  writing  are  presented  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. The  lessons  are  of  proper  length,  well  arranged, 
and  well  graded. 

Are  you  natiatied  with  the  resuItM  ia  your 
achooi?  If  you  wish  to  examine  ''Steps 
in  Bngiish"  you  are  invited  to  write  to 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York        Cincinnati        Cliicasro        Boston 


A  iSpring' 

TONIC 

When  you  arc  all  tired  out,  feel  weak, 
sleep  does  not  refresh,  or  the  digestion  and 
appetite  are  poor,  there  is  nto  remedy  so 
efifective  as  Horsforcl's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Cures  the  causes  of  Headache,  Wake- 
fulness,  Dyspepsia  and  reduced  state  of 
the  nervous  system.  It  is  the  most 
Nourishing,  Strengthening  and  Invigor- 
ating Tonic  Known,     insist  oh  having 

Horsford^s 
Add  Phosphate 

If  yoor  dniggiit  oaa*t  rapply  you  we  win  send 
tnuUl  bottle,  pottace  paid,  on  receipt  of  »5  cents. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,    Providence,  R.  I. 


"  Wonderland 
1904" 

PUBLISHED  by  the  Northern  Pacific  and  sent  by 
Chas.  S.  Fee,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  any  address  for 
six  cents  —  the  postage  —  describes  the  Huntirib  and 
Fishing  in  the  Northwest ;  shows  what  vast  quantities 
of  Lignite  Coal,  the  poor  man's  fuel,  underlie  western 
North  Dakota  and  how  rapidly  and  easily  it  is  now 
mined ;  has  a  long  chapter  on  Yellowstone  Park  and 
the  reduced  rates  now  in  effect  and  the  many  improve- 
ments made  by  the  Government ;  recounts  what  others 
say  of  the  N.  P.  R*s  Crack  Train  the  «•  North  Coast 
Limited ;  *'  tells  about  Irrigation  in  the  Yellowstone 
and  Yakima  valleys,  the  two  largest  irrigable  valleys  in 
the  Northwest,  and  deals  with  some  phases  of  the 
renowned  exploration  of  Lewis  and  Clark  across  the 
continent  100  years  ago.  The  book  is  descriptive,  his- 
torical, wholesome,  and  good  for  pastime  reading  and 
for  future  reference.  Suitable  for  office,  library,  school 
and  class  room,  travel  and  vacation. 

at 

ONLY  SIX  CENTS  — SEND  FOR  IT! 
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Creating  a  Hunger 

It  is  little  that  any  teacher  in  the  rural  or  graded 
schools  can  do  for  the  children  who  can  only  be  in 
school  just  the  time  the  law  compels,  and  must  go  to 
work  for  life  as  soon  as  the  time  has  expired.  The 
glacier-like  progress  in  the  grades  is  discouraging  for 
these  children.  Most  of  the  teacher's  time  must  be 
spent  in  trying  to  "  fit  them  in."  We  shall  do  these 
things  better  some  day,  and  these  unfortunates  may  be 
provided  for  as  individuals  and  not  as  fractions  of  a 
grade.  But  while  the  teacher  cannot  make  a  scholar 
in  the  short  time  she  has  these  boys  and  girls,  she 
can  do  much  toward  making  character  that  will  be 
felt  as  long  as  they  live.  Giving  the  character  a  "  set" 
is  often  rapid  work.  A  hunger  can  be  created  for  the 
best  things  that  may  never  be  satiated,  but  continue 
to  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on. 

A  hunger  to  know  something.  The  opportunities  to 
give  glimpses  of  the  great  fields  of  knowledge  in 
the  Beyond  are  well  nigh  limitless  in  the  teaching  of 
any  subject.  It  is  giving  to  the  child  the  first  step 
into  the  great  reading  world  when  the  first  word  is 
taught.  If  the  little  tot  can  be  made  to  believe  in 
the  pleasure  that  lies  in  this  unexplored  realm  in 
his  future,  which  can  only  be  attained  by  knowing 
these  queer  marks  the  teacher  calls  "  reading,"  coming 
to  school  may  mean  something  worth  while  to  him. 
And  so  with  every  other  subject.  The  teacher  opens 
the  gate  and  points  to  the  delights  of  knowing  these 
things  for  himself. 

A  hunger  for  books  is  a  natural  step  after  ^  hunger 
for  knowledge.  If  the  boy  has  not  a  cent  in  his 
pocket,  and  no  prospect  of  any,  it  is  no  cruelty  to 
picture  to  him  the  littte  book-shelf,  which  may  be  in 
the  corner  of  his  little  room  —  an  attic,  perhaps,  that 
shows  only  the  stars.  That  book-shelf!  It  should 
be  a  fixed  thing  in  the  mind  of  every  little  ragged  boy 
or  girl.  It  \9  rough,  it  is  bare,  it  is  empty,  but  it  is 
.  there,  and  full  of  possibilities.  Fortunate  the  teacher 
who  can  turn  to  the  board  and  sketch  this  picture  to 
make  it  a  real  thing  in  the  imagination.  A  bit  of 
green  leather,  or  baize,  covers  this  shelf  by  and  by, 
and  then  it  pleads  harder  than  ever  for  books.  And 
now  comes  the  joy  of  suggesting  to  the  little  folks 
who  never  owned  a  book,  or  cared  to,  what  books 
shall  go  on  that  shelf.  Is  the  lesson  about  animals? 
Such  lovely  stories  are  written  now  about  the  wood- 
folks!  Again  the  teacher  turns  to  the  board  and 
starts  a  list  of  animal  books  with  Thompson-Seton's 
or  Long's  name  at  the  top.  "  But  the  children  can't 
read  these  names ! "  What  of  that?  It  doesn't  lessen 
the  thrill  of  ownership.  They  are  his  books  to  go 
on  his  shelf,  and  the  desire  to  learn  to  read,  to  know 
these  books,  can  be  made  almost  feverish.  The 
droning  tone  in  the  school  reader  would  give  way 
before   the  hunger  to  get  at  the  contents  of  these 
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books  by  learning  to  read.  A  fairy  story,  a  myth, 
history  stories,  travels  to  other  countries  to  see  other 
children,  offer  chances  to  increase  this  list  of  desirable 
books  for  that  shelf.  Children's  books  are  over- 
whelming us,  and  every  list  may  be  crowded.  Then 
comes  the  puzzling  question  as  to  which  had  better 
appear  first  on  that  waiting  shelf,  and  in  this  way  the 
names  become  fixed  on  the  child's  memory.  And 
the  pleasure  of  showing  these  books  and  the  pictures 
to  the  children  you  have  made  hungry  !  Isn't  that  a 
joy?  A  joy  that  makes  the  teacher  brighter  and 
younger  every  minute.  Of  course,  no  trashy,  yellow- 
covered,  coarse-pictured  books  are  ever  suggested. 
When  these  come  to  the  children's  eyes  some  day, 
will  not  the  tendency  be  to  turn  away  from  them? 
No,  no;  they  w^re  not  the  teacher's  books.  Taste 
has  been  created  as  well  as  hunger.  Nothing  unclean 
is  to  go  on  this  pretty  green  shelf,  that  may  be,  per- 
haps (as  teacher  said  once)  the  beginning  of  the 
beautiful  library  they  might  have  some  day,  with  the 
bright,  open  fire,  the  richly  colored  hangings,  and  the 
shelves  on  shelves  of  books,  with  here  and  there  busts 
and  pictures  of  great  men  who  loved  books,  and 
wrote  them,  too.  **  How  are  children,  to  whom  a 
dime  is  a  bank,  to  get  these  first  books?"  Never 
worry  about  that.  They  will  come  as  sure  as  ocean 
tides,  if  the  hunger  is  made  great  enough. 

A  hunger  to  be  somebody.  This  is  another  easy 
upward  step,  after  the  hunger  fpr  knowledge  and 
books.  There  are  so  many  ways  to  be  somebody 
that  every  one  has  a  chance.  Not  a  presfdential  or 
an  official  somebody,  but  a  manly  man,  an  intelligent 
man,  a  man  to  be  trusted  —  this  is  a  splendid 
somebody,  no  matter  if  he  works  with  his  hands  all 
the  day  long.  Let  us  be  sure  that  the  coming  men 
of  our  republic  understand  the  true  place  that  work 
holds  in  the  somebody  ideal.  Don't  let  us  talk  "  the ' 
professions"  to  our  boys,  as  if  all  attainment  was 
reached  when  they  added  one  more  to  the  already 
overcrowded  lists.  Nobility  in  character  is  the  first 
essential  to  greatness  —  after  that,  what  they  will»  or 
can. 

Isn't  this  hunger-making  the  very  best  help  we  can 
give  our  children?  It  takes  no  time  from  other 
school  duties.  The  single  requirement  in  the  teacher 
is  to  feel  this  hunger  herself,  and  to  believe  it  to  be 
the  great  need  for  the  masses  in  our  public  schools. 


An  Experiment 


The  Department  of  Agriculture,  during  the  past  year,  has 
given  attention  to  gardening  for  children,  with  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  its  introduction  into  schools.  The  Normal 
School  at  Washington  has  served  as  its  experimental  ground. 
The  students  in  this  school  received  a  course  in  elementary 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  thus  preparing  them  to  teach 
the  subject  with  understanding. 

This  course  has  been  guided  by  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

Plants,  suitable  for  school-room  culture,  have  received 
special  attention.  The  grounds  around  one  school  building 
were  improved  to  serve  as  an  object  lesson  to  other 
buildings. 

A  model  school-garden  of  individual  plots,  for  the  study 
of  flowers  and  vegetables,  was  conducted  on  the  Department 
Grounds.  Boys  of  the  sixth  year  earned  on  this  work.  The 
purpose  was  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  gardening  as  a 
form  of  manual  training  for  boys  of  the  grammar  grades. 

Information  on  any  of  these  lines  of  work  will  be  given 
upon  appHcation  to  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Don't  Expect  too  Much 

DON'T  expect  too  much  of  your  pupib.  Of  course 
they  don't  remember  all  you  tell  them.  Of  course 
they  fail  again  and  again  in  cariying  a  train 
of  reasoning  to  its  logical  conclusion.  Of  course 
they  lack  perseverance,  and  are  easily  tired  of  work.  They 
would  not  be  children  were  these  things  not  true.  But — 
whisper  it  softly —  are  not  you  much  the  same  ?  Are  not 
we  all?  Then  why  allow  discouragement  and  depression  to 
overwhelm  you  when  these  traits  prove  hard  to  overcome  in 
your  pupils  ?  Rejoice  over  what  you  .do  accomplish,  and 
strive  with  each  succeeding  day  to  make  the  results  greater. 
But  don't  expect  to  find  ideal  children,  nor  ideal  environ- 
ment, nor  perfect  results.  When  children  never  fail,  men- 
tally or  morally,  schools  won't  be  needed. 

May  I  venture  the  advke.  Don't  talk  too  much  ?  Teach- 
ing (and  I  use  the  word  to  mean  the  presentation  of  work 
to  a  class),  teaching  is  not  all  explanation.  Someone  says, 
"The  talking  teacher  is  not  the  telling  teacher,"  and  we  all 
ncknowledge  the  truth  of  the  statement.  Let  the  children 
talk,  and,  above  all,  let  the  children  think.  I  can  recall  feel- 
ing distinctly  disappointed  at  having  my  teacher  tell  me 
facts  that  I  had  succeeded  in  thinking  out  for  myself  and 
wanted  to  tell  her,  and  1  don't  doubt  that  many  of  my 
classmates  shared  my  feeling.  I  have  faith  in  the  reasoning 
power  of  the  child,  and  I  want  you  to  have.  Give  him  a 
chance  to  show  you  whether  he  can  reason.  Let  him  work 
at  the  why  of  things.  Predigested  breakfast  foods  may  please 
the  popular  palate,  but  predigested  facts,  served  in  the 
form  of  memory  tablets,  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  pall 
upon  the  intellectual  appetite,  even  of  youth.  Give  your 
pupils  something  to  do,  and  then  stand  aside  and  let  them 
do  it. 

I  have  often,  recently,  heard  the  assertion  that  children 
nowadays  do  not  want  to  work,  but  expect  to  be  amused 
and  entertained  all  day.  There  is  more  or  less  truth  in  the 
assertion,  but  I  would  find  the  cause  elsewhere  than  in 
the  inherent  depravity  of  children.  Many  teachers  treat 
school  work  as  a  very  bitter  pill,  indeed,  that  would  surely 
never  be  swallowed  without  a  liberal  coating  of  sugar. 
And  so  we  have  geography  games,  arithmetic  "  devices," 
''baseball  spelling,"  and  I  know  not  what,  of  disguised 
learning.  If  it  is  true  that  children  must  always  learn  with- 
out knowing  that  they  3re  learning,  then  the  everyday  use  of 
these  manifold  devices  is  right  and  necessary.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  believe  that  a  little  real,  honest,  conscious 
work  will  not  hurt  a  child,  we  may  feel  that  "  devices  "  are 
.  sometimes  unnecessary,  and  that  interest  may  be  bought  at 
too  high  a  price.  Children  are  quick  to  accept  the  coiMii- 
tions  which  they  find  about  them,  and  it  takes  but  a  short 
time  to  fix  the  habit  of  expecting  to  be  entertained.  Then 
begins  a  long  and  wearisome  search  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  for  novelties,  which  shall  please  the  jaded  appetites 
of  her  pupils.  And  yet  my  experience  has  been  that  chil- 
dren, of  whom  some  real  work  is  demanded,  are  not  only 
better  pupils,  but  happier  children.  The  ability  to  go 
quietly  and  cheerfully  about  a  piece  of  work,  and  to  keep  at 
it  until  it  is  carried  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  is  a  posses- 
sion surely  worth  acquiring,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  over- 
look its  cultivation  in  planning  for  these  children  o^  oars. 
Give  them  the  joy  of  feeling  that  they  have  accomplished 
some  real  thing  each  day.  It  is  worth  far  more  thiui  the 
feverish  excitement  which  passes  for  enthusiasm  in  the 
classes  where  work  always  appears  in  the  guise  of  play.  Be 
sure  that  the  work  is  not  too  hard,  and  that  there  is  not  too 
much  of  it,  and  be  definite  in  your  statement  of  what  is  to 
be  done.  Let  the  work  required  be  something  really  worth 
doing,  and  if  you  can  make  the  children  feel  that  it  is  worth 
doing,  the  battle  is  half  won. 

I  want  to  repeat,  "  Be  definite  in  your  statement  of  what 
is  to  be  done."  Be  sure  that  your  pupils  know  exacify  what 
you  want.  Then  you  are  in  a  position  to  require  that  your 
directions  be  exactly  followed.  Definiteness  need  not,  how- 
ever, mean  discourtesy.  It  need  not  even  mean  the  man- 
ner sometimes  known  as  "short."  Courtesy  between 
teacher  and  pupil  is  an  imperative  necessity  if  the  best  work 
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is  to  be  done.  Courtesy  on  the  other  hand,  need  not  mean 
an  excess  of  dignity,  nor  that  affected  air  of  simple  sweet- 
ness we  have  all  seen  (and  smiled  at)  in  the  school-room. 
''Getting  down  to  the  level  of  the  children"  means  some- 
thing quite  different  from  automatic  smiles  and  a  coaxing 
quality  of  voice.  It  means  thinking  the  child's  thoughts, 
but  otherwise  being  yourself,  and  your  best  self  at  that.  Be 
natural.  Your  pupils  will  be  the  first  to  see  it  if  you  are 
not,  and  when  they  see  it,  your  best  opportunity  for  doing 
them  good  will  have  vanished. 

Now,  last  of  all,  and  most  important  of  all,  do  what  you 
can  every  day,  every  week,  to  make  yourself  a  better 
teacher,  a  broader,  more  cultured  woman.  Read  —  not 
only  the  books  that  will  help  you  in  your  work  from  day  to 
day,  but  those  that  will  give  you  the  latest  and  best  news  of 
the  educational  world ;  those  that  will  make  you  a  deeper, 
more  logical  thinker ;  those  that  will  broaden  your  views  of 
life,  and  as  you  uplift  yourself,  you  -will  help  to  uplift,  the 
profession.  Keep  the  dignity  of  your  calling  ever  before 
you.  Believe  in  the  loftiness  of  your  work,  and  don't  let  it 
degenerate  merely  into  "  keeping  school.'* 

—  Marguerite  Stockman  Dickson  in  Popular  Educator 


Spring  Song 

Ruby  L.  Weyburn 

Spring  is  coming  up  the  valley. 

Don't  you  hear  her  robe's  soft  sweep? 
Don't  you  hear  her  sweet  voice  calling 

All  the  little  flowers  from  sleep  ? 
Don't  you  see  her  bright  hair  .glisten 

In  the  glory  of  the  sun. 
Don't  you  see  her  foot-prints  blossom 

Into  beauty,  one  by  one  ? 

Spring  is  dancing  down  the  hillside 

With  the  little  April  Day. 
Don't  you  feel  her  warm  breath  blowing 

All  the  winter  chill  away? 
Don't  you  hear  the  happy  robin 

Chirping,  chirping  at  her  call? 
Don't  you  hear  it,  don't  you  see  it. 

Tell  me,  don't  you  feel  it  all  ? 


A  Practical  Tree  Lesson 

A  country  teacher  of  my  acquaintance  asked  a  nurseryman 
whose  son  was  in  her  school  to  talk  to  the  pupils  about  the 
sijbject  of  budding  and  grafting.  The  man  brought  his 
knife  and  several  young  trees  and  actually  set  buds  and 
cions,  while  the  children  crowded  around  breathless  with  live 
interest,  listening  attentively  to  his  descriptions,  and  even 
trying  a  hand  at  the  work  themselves  while  the  man  directed 
thera.  Never  was  there  a  better  nature  lesson.  Many 
teachers  can  follow  this  suggestion. — SeL 


Good  kick,  the  spring  is  back,  and  Pan  is  on  the  road. 

— Rudyard  Kipling 


Teaching  Arithmetic  in  Ten 
Cities     VIII 

The,  Training  of  Judgment  by  Means  of 
Primary  Arithmetic 

Based  Upon  Speer't  Elementary  and  Primary  Arithmetics 

L.  W.  CoLWELL,  Principal  Linne  School,  Chicago 

(In  the  foregoing  numbers  in  this  series,  I  have  in  every  case  applied 
first  to  the  superintendent  of  the  city  schools  which  have  been  repre- 
sented here,  who  has,  in  response,  either  written  of  the  system  of  teaching 
arithmetic  in  his  primary  schools  himself,  or  designated  some  one  of 
his  teachers  who  would  do  the  work.  In  this  number  I  have  made  an 
exception  to  my  usual  custom  and  have  applied  directly  to  Mr.  Colwell 
to  do  this  work  as  taught  in  his  own  school  in  Chicago.  It  does  not 
represent  any  general  system  of  teaching  arithmetic  in  Chicago  primary 
schools.  Mr.  Colwell's  method  is  his  own,  based,  as  he  says,  6n  **  Speer's 
Elementary  and  Primary  Arithmetics." — ^The  Editor.) 

The  serious  business  of  life  makes  heavy  drafts  upon  the 
judgment.  Education  must  seek,  therefore,  to  evolve  judg- 
ing power,  to  render  individual  conclusions  just.  Although 
common  sense  is  innate  rather  than  acquired,  and  although 
native  endowments  vary,  it  is  nevertheless  as  true  that 
natural  gifts  increase  in  efficiency  by  cultivation  as  it  is  that 
wild  fruits  may  be  improved  by  the  methods  of  the  horti- 
culturist. Pedagogical  effort  then  may  attempt  the  culture 
of  the  judgment,  and  indeed  it  is  not  worthy  the  name  of 
education  if  it  fails  to  prune  as  well  as  nourish  the  fancy. 
Teaching  must  render  the  imaging  powers  sane,  eliminate 
caprice,  and  square  conceit  with  fact. 

No  subject  affords  a  better  opportunity  to  exercise  the 
judgment  than  does  mathematics,  and  yet  no  subject  seems 
so  liable  to  an  injudicious  procedure  that  Ufts  the  child  from 
tetra  firma  into  a  cloud  of  abstractions  where  his  sense  of 
the  tangible  vanishes  and  all  he  sees  is  a  series  of  dissolving 
views.  Forced  to  deal  with  figures  faster  than  he  can  use 
them  to  express  his  own  thinking,  he  unthinkingly  juggles 
them.  What  wonder  if  he  comes  to  regard  the  ordinary 
operations  as  cabalistic  formulas,  calculated  to  produce  a 
result,  and  sometimes  even  the  right  one,  but  operating  by 
some  mysterious  occultism  rather  than  as  expressions  of  his 
own  reason.  Thus  treated,  intelligence  grows  numb,  and 
power  of  initiative  ceases,  together  with  that  keen  delight 
that  marks  the  relish  for  new-found  truth. 

The  Mathematical  Sense 

Let  us  agree  that  figure  manipulation  and  the  necessary 
preliminary  memorizing  of  tables  must  not  be  crowded 
faster  than  the  mathematical  sense  develops.  There  must 
be  evolved  a  somewhat  nice  appreciation  of  proportion,  of 
size,  of  distance,  of  symmetry,  of  quantity.  Otherwise 
seeming  progress  is  vain.  Mathematical  symbols  should  be 
used  only  to  express  mathematical  judgments.  When  the 
judging  processus  lacking,  what  a  hollow  mockery  they  are  ! 
The  following  exercises  suggest  in  a  somewhat  desultory 
fashion  some  of  the  things  that  are  done  in  the  first  and 
second  grades  in  some  of  the  Chicago  schools.  It  may  be 
added  that  in  work  more  advanced  dian  that  presented  here, 
much  use  is  made  of  visualizing  exercises,  and  of  rapid 
blackboard  drills.  Qare  is  taken  to  use  methods  of  calcula- 
tion only  to  express  clearly  seen  and  felt  relationships.  This 
requires  a  closer  grading  of  problems  than  is  usual,  and 
requires  attention  to  something  beside  mechanical  accuracy, 
but  it  renders  possible  unusual  insight  into  more  difficult  and 
involved  relationships,  the  mind  of  the  child  ascending 
thereunto  by  a  natural  series  of  inferences  and  by  construc- 
tion of  its  own  rules  of  procedure.  Progress  is  made  slowly 
sometimes,  but  surely,  by  building  securely  upon  something 
that  rests,  in  the  child's  experience,  upon  the  ground. 

Indefinite  Relations — An  Exercise 

Comparisons  involving  the  terms:  larger,  smaller;  largest,  smallest; 
longer,  shorter;  longest,  shortest;  taller,  shorter;  tallest,  shortest; 
higher,  lower;  highest,  lowest;  heavier,  lighter;  heaviest,  lightest; 
more,  less;  wider,  narrower. 

7>.     Compare  these  two  books. 

Ch.  {^taking  the  books).     This  book  is  larger  than  that.       j 

Tr.     Which  is  smaller?  wider?  hg^^jg^J^^^^OglC 
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7>.     Which  of  these  strings  is  longer? 

Ch,    The  string  Harold  has  is  longer  than  the  one  Kate 


has. 

Tr.    Measure.     Was  your  judgment  right? 

Tr.    Cut  a  square  a  little  larger  than  this.     {J)isplaying 
square,  then  conceaiing,)     Measure. 


Fig.  I 

Observe  the  foot  rule.  Try  to  draw  a  line  a  little  longer ; 
one  a  little  shorter.     Measure.     Are  you  right  ? 

Observe  this  sheet  of  paper  (9"  x  12").  Draw  at  the 
blackboard  a  rectangle  a  little  larger ;  one  a  little  smaller ; 
a  little  shorter  but  a  little  wider.    Measure. 

Find  solids  taller  than  others ;  shorter ;  surfaces  smaller 
than  others;  narrower.  Find  lines  or  edges  in  the  room 
longer  than  others ;  shorter. 

Note.  In  the  above  comparisona,  require  the  estimates  to  be  made 
when  the  objects  compared  are  somewhat  separated.  Afterward  bring 
them  together  to  test  the  judgment  made.  Encourage  corrections  and 
trying  again.  Gradually  require  closer  and  more  accurate  discrimina- 
tions by  expecting  comparison  of  objects  whose  difference  is  alight 


ml 
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Fig.  a 

There  should  be  evident  a  growing  sensitiveness  to  difference  in  magni- 
tude. Let  pupils  compare  objects  as  to  weight.  Let  them  compare  two 
periods  of  time  without  the  aid  of  the  clock.  Let  the  problem  be  worth 
while.  Let  it  make  demand  upon  discriminative  power  suited  to  the 
mental  capacity  of  the  learner.  Let  the  language  used  be  spontaneous  and 
natural.  Let  new  terminology,  words,  figures,  and  signs,  be  introduced 
by  the  teacher  as  they  are  needed  to  express  the  thinking.  Let  the  chil- 
dren  be  encouraged  to  use  the  same  as  occasion  arises. 

Equality 

It  may  seem  that  equal  things  will  be  recognized  as  such 
at  once,  but  experience  shows  that  untrained  children  have 
confused  and  inadequate  notions  of  equality.  They  do  not 
at  first  detect  considerable  differences  in  magnitude,  but  the 
sense  of  quantity  develops  rapidly  as  clear  images  are 
formed.  Efforts  at  building,  drawing,  cutting  standard 
forms  from  memory,  corrected  by  re-applying  the  standard 
and  trying  again,  are  essential  to  developing  the  estimating 
or  judging  power. 


Building 

The  children  surround  a  table  on  which  is  a  set  of  Speer 
blocks  (Fig.  i),  and  a  number  of  one  inch  cubes. 

TV.  Observe  this  solid.  Build  one  equal  to  it.  {^Con- 
ceals the  solid.)  Did  you  succeed,  Fanny?  {placing  the 
standard  beside  Fanny's  effort) . 

Fanny    No.     My  solid  is  too  high. 

TV.    Try  again.    That  is  better. 

VfilHe  (as  the  standard  is  placed  beside  what  he  has  built), 
My^solid  is  too  narrow  and  too  long. 

TV.    Try  again. 

Repeat  again  and  again  with  different  blocks  and  in  a 
number  of  lessons. 

Drawing  and  Cutting 

TV.  {Showing  cardboard.)  This  surface  is  one  foot 
square.  Observe.  Draw.  (Conceals.)  Place  the  card'upon 
what  you  drew.    Compare.    Try  again.     Practice. 

Cut  a  square  equal  to  a  surface  of  this  three  inch  cube. 
{Teacher  conceals.)    Measure.    Compare.    Try  again.   Re- 


Flg.3 

peat.  Cut  surfaces  of  different  sizes  and  shapes  in  the 
same  manner. 

Draw  a  line  on  the  blackboard  equAl  to  the  length  of  this 
one  foot  ruler.  (Teacher  conceals  standard.)  Measure. 
Criticise  your  effort.    Try  again.     Repeat. 

Show  the  part  of  this  prism  that  you  estimate  to  be  equal 
to  this  cube.  Mark  with  the  chalk.  Measure.  Criticise. 
Try  again. 

Practice  drawing  or  cutting  a  rectangle  equal  to  the  top 
of  your  desk ;  a  rectangle  equal  to  the  lid  of  this  book ;  a 


Fig    4 

two  inch  square ;  a  rectangle  two  inches  by  four  inches,  or 
one  inch  by  two  inches,  or  three  inches  by  four  inches;  a 
six  inch  square ;  a  line  six  inches  long,  etc. 

Let  pupils  discover  equal  solids  (Fig,  2)  ;  equal  surfaces 
(Figs.  4  and  5). 

The  Concepts  Half  and  Twofold 

1  Build  a  prism  of  one  inch  cubes  equal  to  this.  (Teacher 
shows  prism  —  say  two  inches  by  two  inches  by  four  inches.) 

2  Separate  it  into  tweig(^.^l^iy8t5s^^5^^|pin- 
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3  Each  part  is  called  half.     Show  half.     Show  the  other 
half.     Show  |. 

4  Separate  into  two  unequal  parts.     Such  parts  are  not 
halves.    Reunite  parts. 

,     5  '  Observe.  {Teacher  displays  same  solid  as  ab(hf€\)B\i\\^ 
a  unit  equal  to  half  of  it.     Combine  two  of  these. 


K«-5 

6  Repeat,  using  different  solids.     Practice. 

7  Find  a  solid  equal  to  half  of  this  solid.     (Fig.  3.) 
Repeat.    Practice. 

8  Unite  two  equal  solids.     Find  a  solid  equal  to  their 
sum.     ( Unite  by  placing  one  beside  the  other  as  well  as  by 


10 


r-g-n  I     $     I 

Fig.  6 

placing  one  upon  the  other.     Unite  equal  right  triangular 
prisms  as  well  cu  rectangular  blocks,) 

9     Find  a  solid  twice  as  large  as  this.     Repeat  this  with 
many  different  solids.     (Figs,  i  and  3.) 


10  Cut  a  square.  Cut  it  into  halves.  Repeat.  Cut  a 
square  vertically.  Cut  one  horizontally.  Cut  one  diagon- 
ally. Unite  the  parts.  Cut  a  rectangle.  Halve  it  in 
different  ways. 

1 1  Draw  a  square.  Draw  a  line  across  it  separating  it 
into  halves.     Show  different  ways  to  halve  it, 

12  Draw  a  square  and  draw  a  rectangle  twice  as  large. 
Draw  it  in  different  positions. 


SB 
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Fig  a 


13     Find  units  half  as  large  as  others,     (Figs.  4  and  5.) 
Fmd  units  twice  as  large. 


14  Compare  A' with  A  (Fig.  5).    Hvf'ixhA,    Kwixhff. 

15  Compare  R  with  P  (Fig.  4).    L  with  P.     L  with  P. 

.  Associating  Figures  with  Magnitude  Images 

Place  diagram  (Fig.  6)  on  blackboard. 

1  Name   the   units.     Find   the   relation  \  as  often  as 
possible.    The  ratio  2.     Ex,     3  =  ^  of  6. 

2  How  many  I's  in  2?  5*s  in  16?  2's  in  4?  3's  in  6? 

3  What  is  the  sum  of  3  and  3?  4  and  4?  etc. 


8 

12 

16 


20 
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Fig.  9 

4  Compare  the  upper  units  with  the  units  directly  below ; 
the  lower  units  each  with  the  one  directly  above. 

5  Erase  the  figures  from  the  diagram.     Replace. 

Threefold  and  One  Third 

Build  solids  of  one  inch  cubes.     Separate  into  three  equal 
parts.     Cut  squares  and  rectangles  into  thirds.     Build  solids 

IiIIiIIIb 


Fife.  lo 

three  times  as  large  as  standard.     Draw  and  cut  surfaces 
three  times  as  large.     Practice  drawing  a  line  one  yard  long 
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Fig.  IX 


and  dividing  into  thirds ;  a  line  one  foot  long  and  one  three 
times  as  long. 

Find  solids  three  times  the  size  of  others  and  one  third  as 
large.  Recognize  the  ratios  three  and  one  third  by  compar- 
ing surfaces  and  lines.     (Fig.  7.) 


Fig.  12 

Separate  a  unit  into  thirds.  Combine  two  of  them.  Build, 
cut,  draw  units  §  as  large  as  others.  Find  the  ratio  |  in 
solids,  surfaces,  and  lines. 

Cut  three  units  each  half  as  large  as  B,  (Fig.  7.)  Unite 
them.  Say,  *'A  equals  three  times  \  of  B:'  Say,  **  %  is  the 
ratio  of  A  to  By     Find  the  ratio  ^  many  times. 

Associate  figures  and  -number  names  with  these  concep| 
tions  of  magnitude.     (Fig.  8.)    Djgjtjzed  by  VnOOQlC 
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Fourfold  and  One  Fourth 

Similariy  develop  the  notions  four  times  as  large,  one 
fourth  as  large,  three  fourths  as  much,  and  four  thirds  as 
much.  Associate  figures  and  number  names  with  ideas  of 
magnitude.     (Fig.  9.) 

Write  the  table  from  memory.     Drill.     Observe  that 

4  equals  ^  of  8,  ^  of  12,  j^  of  16. 
8  equals  2  4's,  ^  of  12,  ^  of  16, 
12  equals  3  4%  f  of  12,  ^  of  16. 
16  equals  4  4's,  2  8's,  ^  ol  12. 

Write,  Repeat.  Fix  in  memory.  Notice  the  relations 
in  other  columns  of  the  same  table. 

Extend  the  diagram  (Fig.  11)  as  occasion  demands  and 
the  growing  needs  of  the  class  require.  All  the  relations 
usually  attempted  in  the  multiplication  table  are  learned 
and  many  others  beside  —  not  independently  but  in  con- 
nection. They  are  interwoven  in  such  manner  as  to  form  a 
network  or  fabric  of  thought  in  which  each  thread  leads  to 
and  helps  support  all  the  others.  Observe  that  8  9's  =:  2 
times  4  9*s,  that  9  7*s  =  3  times  3  y's,  etc.  This  renders 
Extension  of  such  a  diagram  beyond  the  ratio  6  unnecessary. 

Sums 

Observe  h,  i,  and  /  (Fig.  10).  Into  what  can  8  be 
separated  ?    Also  o,  /,  and  h  ? 

Obser\'e  ky  /,  m,  and  n.     Into  what  can  9  be  separated  ? 

What  is  the  sum  of  4  and  5  ?  of  2  and  7  ?  of  i  and  7  ?  of 
3  and  6  ?  of  3  and  5  ? 

Write                 4         2         I  3         3 

S         7         7  6         5 


8       Commit 


9909 

Write  from  memory.     Compare  with  copy.     Repeat  from 

memory.      Supply   lacking   figures  in    taible   when  one  is 

omitted  in  each  column.     Name  sums  below  rapidly  at  sight. 

5311743566427 

4667255313571 

Deal  similarly  with  other  cases.     (Figs.  11  and  12.) 


An  April  Umbrella  Drill  —  Japanese  Umbrellas 

An  even  number  of  girls  may  take  part.  ,  The  umbrellas 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  size,  but  a  variety 
of  colors  is  no  objection. 

Girls  enter  by  twos,  matching  to  lively  music,  executing 
fancy  figures  if  desired.  At  the  end  of  the  march  they  face 
the  audience  ready  for  the  first  command. 

Carry  Arms!  Hold  umbrella  vertically  in  right  hand, 
handle  upward. 

Present  Arms!  Grasp  ifmbrella,  handle  upward,  with  both 
hands,  bring  in  front  of  center  of  body  with  end  of  handle  in 
front  of  face. 

Carry  Arms!     Same  as  first  command. 

Order  Anns!  Grasp  umbrella  with  right  hand,  let  go 
with  left,  lower  umbrella  to  floor. 

Carry  Arms! 

Charge!  Place  left  foot  slightly  in  advance,  leaning 
slightly  forward.  Raise  umbrella  with  right  hand,  then 
grasp  with  left.  Keep  right  elbow  against  body  and  keep 
handle  of  umbrella  on  level  with  shoulder. 

Carry  Arms! 

Port  Arms!  Hold  umbrella  diagonally  across  body. 
Left  hand  above  right,  handle  resting  against  left  shoulder. 

Secure  Arms!  Advance  umbrella  a  little,  grasping  with 
left  hand,  then  with  right,  turn  the  handle  downward  and 
rest  the  top  of  umbrella  under  right  arm.     Drop  left  arm. 

Carry  Afms! 

Load!  Left  foot  slightly  forward,  knee  bent.  Hold  um- 
brella with  left  hand,  turning  handle  downward,  top  of 
umbrella  under  right  arm.  Place  right  hand  a  few  inches 
below  top  of  umbrella,  than  grasp  handle  again. 

Ready!     Raise  umbrella  to  level  of  chin. 

Aim!     Hold  umbrella  with  both  hands,  supporting  end  of 


handle  against  right  shoulder.  Rest  head  upon  handle  and 
close  left  eye. 

Fire!  Slip  left  hand  down  stick  and  open  umbrella  in- 
stantly. (The  aiming  and  firing  may  be  repeated  kneeling 
if  desired.) 

Carry  Arms! 

Inspection  Arms!  Toss  umbrella  with  right  hand  upward, 
opposite  center  of  body.  Grasp  with  left  hand.  Hold  in 
front  of  eyes. 

Carry  Arms  and  march  off  stage. — SeL 
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*  We  are  little  'orange  pickers, 
We  are  busy  as  can  be. 
With  our  sharp  and  shining  clippers 

Cut  the  orange  from  the  tree. 
Now  so  carefully  we  stack  them. 
Not  a  bruise  for  those  who  pack  them. 
We  are  little  orange  pickers — 
2  Don't  you  see  us  in  the  tree? 

2  We  are  little  orange  packers. 
And  we  pack  the  golden  balls, 

Wrap  them  up  in  tissue  paper. 
So  they  will  not  bruise  at  all. 

Now  in  ^  boxes  they  are  hiding. 

For  they  all  are  going  riding. 

On  the  car  they'll  soon  be  ghding,* 

To  that  land  so  far  away. 

Motions 

I  Arms  raised  diagonally  in  front  and  higher  than  head,  as  if  catting 
off  an  orange,  alternated  with  feint  of  putting  orange  in  sack  at  left  of 
waist.  Continue  for  six  lines.  2  Lean  forward,  hand  shading  eyei. 
3  Hands  extended  at  each  side,  palms  down,  as  if  reaching  for  paper 
and  oranges,  alternated  with  wrapping  motion  and  dropping  motion. 
( 'ontinue  four  lilies.  4  Point  to  right.  5  Indicate  gliding  motion  wit)i 
right  hand.  , 

Easter  Lilies 

Constantine  wrote  of  this  lily  and  remarks  that  Jupiter 
desired  to  make  his  infant  Hercules  immortal,  and  thus  took 
him  to  nurse  his  sleeping  wife  Juno.  The  infant  Hercules 
having  received  his  portion  of  immortal  life,  fell  asleep  and 
Jupiter  departed  with  his  son.  Yet  the  immortalizing  life  of 
the  slumbering  Juno  flowed  on  arid  was  spilt  in  heaven,  fall- 
ing upon  the  skies,  whereof  the  sign  and  marks  remain  even 
to-day  in  the  "  milky  way  "  that  flows  through  the  heavens 
from  north  to  south.  The  rest  fell  upon  the  earth,  and 
from  it  there  sprang  up  these  pure  and  immortalized  Easter 
lilies,  milky-white  in  color,  that  indeed  seem  descended  from 
heaven  ! 

.  .  .  The  pure  white  lily  of  the  ancient  Grecians  was 
known  as  Rosa  Junonis  and  Lilium  album,  or  in  French 
as  Lys  Blanc,  which  .became  in  English  our  Easter -lily  of 
to-dty.  It  was  very  beautiful  and  fragrant,  hkened  to  a 
ca'ihedral  bfell,  "  out  of  which  there  groweth  a  long  triangular 
stem  in  the  center,  surrounded  by  six  small  tongues  like  tp 
the  clappers  of  a  btWr—Gr^m^^tn  Plant  JVorl4^^^ 
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Knowing  ihe  Wild  Flowers 

Mary  Rogers  Miller 

(The  illustrations  in  this  article  are  used  by  courtesy  of  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  New  York,  holders  of  copyright.)      '  ^ 

(All  rights  resenred) 

DO  you  remember  that  ingenuous  young  person  who  is 
supposed  to  have  said,  "  It  was  so  clever  of  Adam 
to  call  it  a  pig ;  it's  so  fike  a  pig  !  " 
The  person  or  persons  who  named  the  wild  flowers 
did  not  always  choose  so  well. 
Could  anything  be  less  appropriate 
for  that  charmingly  delicate  and 
lady-like  favorite  than  its  popular 
name,  "  Dutchman's  breeches  "  ? 
How  daintily  its  white,  heart-shaped 
blossoms  hang  on  its  slender  flower- 
stalks,  bowing*  rather  ^ipprehensively 
at  the  passing  breeze  !  Its  finely 
.cut,  light  green  leaves  suit  the 
[flower  exactly.  There  is  nothing 
coarse  about  it  except  this  name. 
Perhaps  you  may  prefer  to  call  it 
by  one  of  its  other  common  names ; 
though  they  may  seem  a  bit  senti- 
mental, "  white-hearts  "  and  "  ear- 
drops "  are  not  inappropriate.  We 
shall  have  to  admit  that  the  shape 
of  the  flower  does  suggest  the 
masculine  nether  garment,  but  how 
much  more  poetical  is  Mrs.  Mabel 
Osgood  Wright's  allusion  to  the  blos- 
som— "  pairs  of  elfin  tronsers  hung 
out  to  bleaeh." 
Few  of  our  wild  flowers  range  over  a  greater  territory  than 
this  one.  If  you  live  in  the  eastern  half  of  North  America 
you  must  have  seen  it.  Wherever  there  are  woods  to  suppty 
its  needs  in  the  way  of  shade,  moisture,  and  richness  of  soil, 
there  it  thrives.  In  the  dark  corner  of  your  garden  under 
the  lilac  bushes  it  may  grow  well  if  the  spot  is  moist  enough. 
But  on  a  wooded  slope  it  is  at  its  best,  and  to  enjoy  its  deli- 
cate beauty  .to, the  uthiost  we  must  visit  it  at  home  where  the 
"atmosphere  "  is  just  right  and  the  setting  perfect. 

Naturalists  who  often  go  a-visiting  their  friends  in  woods 
and  fields  are  likely  to  find  that  little  winged  visitors  have 
been  there  before.  These  have  evidently  been  there  on 
business  and  it  is^  said  that  they  often  leave  the  Dutch- 
man's breeches  in  sad  need  of  patches.  Only  by  keeping 
a  sharp  lookout  can  one  discover  who  these  visitors  are  and 
what  their  business  really  is.  Their  errand  is  a  selfish  one, 
I'll  be  bound,  for  people  who  enter  not  in  by  the  door  but 
choose  some  other  way  even  though  they  have  to  cut 
through  the  walls,  are  usually  thieves  and  robbers.  To  dis- 
cover these  pilferers  and  to  learn  what  they  are  there  for  is 
to  know  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  woods !  It  is  a  nature 
study  lesson  that  may  be  learned  by  children  but  not  taught 
to  them. 

We  do  not  ordinarily  get  very  well  acquainted  with  our 
human  neighbors  without  knowing  some  ot  their  relatives  and 
finding  resemblances  and  family  traits.  When  as  a  child  I 
visited  my  aunts  in  a  distant  city  they  analyzed  me  almost  as 
the  botanist  does  a  flower.  Fortunately  they  did  not  pick 
rae  to  pieces  hterally  and  scatter  my  parts.  The  idea  of 
family  resemblances  wa^  thus  early  impressed  upon  my 
notice.  There  is  no  more  fascinating  field  for  the  student 
of  human  nature  than  this  study  of  family  likenesses  and 
differences.  We  find  the  same  field  for  investigation  in 
the  plant  world.  We  know  all  the  maples  by  their  keys 
just  as  we  know  all  the  Carters  by  their  noses !  Many  of 
their  other  characteristics  may  vary,  but  there  are  links  that 
bind  them  together  into  families,  and  orders,  and  genera,  and 
species.  What  these  terms  mean  and  which  groups  include 
the  others  are  subjects  for  scientists  to  worry  over.  1  nc 
facts  on  which  their  classifications  are  based  are '  matters  of 
commonest  knowledge  and  may  be  seen  by  little  children. 

I  like  to  find  out*  which  of  the  woodland  flowers  have 
relatives  in  the  garden.     It  is  like  discovering  that  Molly 


Brown's  city  cousin  whose  name  isn't  iirown  at  all,  looks  for 
all  the  world  like  Molly.  Dress  them  both  in  Molly's  blue 
gingham  dresses  and  you  can  hardly  tell  them  apart;  the 
freckles,  the  tilted  noses,  the  roguish  e)^es  !  It's  a  wonder 
they  don't  get  mixed  !  If  it  wasn't  for  their  hair  I  believe 
they  would.  Molly's  is  red  and  wavy.  Her  cousin's  is  light 
and  straight.  Come  to  look  at  them  again,  I  see  their 
mouths  are  not  alike  —  and  —  well,  I  think  I  would  know 
them  apart  after  all.    ,  v 

Well,  it  is  just  like  that  with  flowers  and  their  relatives. 
You  can't  count  on  color  at  all.  Lilies  of  the  valley  and 
daisies  are  both  white,  but  you  would  never  think  them  re- 
lated. One  might  as  well  consider  the  Browns  and,  the 
Johnsons  are  co^usins  because  they  all  )iave  fair  complexions  ! 
It  would  never  do  to  depend  on  color.  It  is  too  variable. 
One  must  look  for  the  family  characteristics  and  Idbk 
hard. 

Has  little  *'  white-hearts"  any  "city  cousin  "  amongst  the 
garden  favorites?  Set  the  children  hunting  and  keep  them 
at  it.  If  you  yourself  know  only  by  hearsay,  get  you  to  the 
garden  and  make  your  own  comparisons.  You  will  not  have 
to  search  far.  Your  first  clue  will  be  likeness  of  foliage,  then 
similarity  of  the  archi/ig  flower  sprays  with  their  lightly  hung 
pendants.  How  like  old-fashioned  "  car-bobs "  are  the 
bright  flowers  of  precious  old  bleeding-heart !  Children 
love  it.  It  refuses  to  be  bound  into  the  tight  bouquet  with 
straight  stemmed  border  flag  and  flowering  almond  branches, 
brought  from  country  homes  to  "  the  teacher "  in  early 
spring.  It  is  better  when  combined  with  its  own  foliage  in 
loose,  graceful  bunches. 

Bleeding-heart  grows  wild  in  China  and  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Robert  Fortune,  a  noted  traveller,  who  sent  the 
first  plant  to  the  new  world  in  1846.     W^e  can  best  pay  our 

share  of  this  debt  by  dividing 
the  clump  that  grows  in  the 
home  garden^  with  some  neigh- 
bor yvho  has  none  and  by  sav- 
ing a  good-sized  piece  for  the 
schopl  garden. 

Another  of  the  relatives  of 
the  Dutchman's  breeches  is  a 
charming  vine,  trailing  its  deli- 
cate leaves  and  fine  tendrils 
over  the  low  shrubs  in  the 
woods.  It  may  be  harder  to 
identify  this  with  the  other  two 
because  its  habit  is  so  different. 
But  in  the  leaves  and  in  the 
flower  you  will  see  the  family 
resemblances.  This  vine  has 
many  names,  for  it  is  found 
all  the  way  from  New  England 
to  the  far  west.  It  is  often 
-^cultivated  in  gardens  and  is 
more  worthy  of  a  place  there 
than  many  a  rare,  imported 
thing.  Some  call  it  Allegheny 
vine,  others  mountain  fringe, 
while  those  who  like  more  "  botanical "  names  know  it 
as  the  climbing  fumitory  or  adlumia. 

There  is  endless  interest  in  searching  out  these  plant 
relationships  and  to  find  them  all  one  must  know  the  plants 
intimately  all  the  year  round. , 

V  iolets 

In  April  in  the  same  woods  that  shelter  the  Dutchman's 
breeches  there  are  violets.  Nobody  has  to  be  told  to  love 
violets.  It  comes  natural.  And  violets  don't  need  formal 
descriptions.  Wc  know  violets  as  the  forester  knows  the 
oaks  or  the  pines  "  by  the  looks  of  'em."  Yet  do  we  know 
all  that  is  worth  knowing  about  them  when  we  see  that  there 
are  blue,  white,  and  yellow  ones ;  that  some  are  delicately 
sweet-scented  and  others  just  smell  green  and  spring-y? 
When  do  violets  go  to  seed?  How  do  they  look  in  June? 
Do  they  depend  on  their  seeds  alone  for  making  new  genera- 
lions  of  violet  plants  or  are  there  root-stocks  or  runners? 
I  tell  you  violets  will  bear  watching  through  all  of  April  and 
May.     Nor  will  they  reveal  all  IffelRizggl^iT^contrivan^M^ 
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except  to  the  patient  watcher.  Aftcfr  the  seed  vessels  have 
popped  open  (there  !  I  almost  told)  you  will  think  the 
show  is  over  unless,  you  get  a  hint  from  some  one  to  go 
deeper,  or  unless  you  are  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind. 
Push  aside  the  broad  leaves  and  look  among  the  stems  near 
the  ground  for  the  short  runners  or  flower  stalks  which  bear 
the  apetalous  (where's  your  dictionary?)  flowers.  What  a 
day  it  will  be  for  you  when  you  discover  these.  They  are 
there.  If  you  don't  find  them  first  some  sharp-eyed  baby 
will  be  asking  you  what  they  are  and  how  they  came  there. 
Read  all  you  can  find  about  violets  in  the  Century  Diction- 
ary or  some  other  available;^  reference  book,  and  then  en- 
courage questions.     With  the  plant  to  help  you,  a  good 


many  questions  will  be  answered  before  the  term  closes. 
Write  down  the  questions  for  future  use  and  don't  tell  all 
you  know.  If  I  thought  you  were  going  to  give  the  children 
a  lecture  on  violets  and  tell  them  everything  interesting 
about  them  in  one  lesson  so  that  they  would  never  want  to 
hear  about  violets  again,  I  wouldn't  have  told  you  a  thing ! 
If  your  boys  and  girls  look  bored  and  wag  their  heads  and 
say,  '*  We've  had  violets,"  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  method.  There  must  be  too  much  "teaching"  and  to 
little  "  findin J  out." 

I  wouldn't  study  violets  every  day  in  a  primary  school. 
Though  I  should  hardly  decline  a  fresh  bunch  of  them  every 
day.  The  violet  belongs  to  a  large  family.  If  you  put  a 
violet  plant  with  one  of  bleeding-heart,  one  of  blue  flag,  and 
one  of  pansy,  even  a  child  would  see  that  violet  and  pansy 
were  first  cousins.  Children  in  the  upper  primary  grades  de- 
light in  this  sort  of  study.  But  how  are  they  alike?  Is  it 
the  flowers,  the  leaves,  the  seeds,  or  the  ways  of  doing 
things  ?     How  are  they  different  ? 

What  becomes  of  the  violets'after  the  spring  passes?  Do 
they  migrate  like  the  birds  in  autumn,  or  have  they,  like 
butterflies,  a  chrysalis  state  in  which  to  hibernate? 

Blood  Root 

"  Pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 
You  seize  the  flower  its  bloom  is  shed." 

So  runs  it  in  my  mind.  If  I  have  misquoted,  I  am  sorry 
and  ask  the  poet's  pardon  and  the  reader's.  Poor  Burns  ! 
He  knew  the  ways  of  poppies  and  alas  !  of  pleasures  too. 
I  wonder  if  he  knew  our  blood-root,  a  member  of  the  poppy 
tribe,  one  of  April's  choicest  gifts  to  the  woods.  It  has  the 
family  habit  of  "shedding  its  bloom."  The  best  way  to 
have  it  near  at  hand  both  for  private  gloating  and  for  school 
study  is  to  transplant  some  plants  this  year  to  the  garden. 


I  put  some  under  a  big  tree  along  a  fence  row  where  the  soil 
was  rich  and  they  did  extremely  well. 

The  blood-root  works  all  summer,  rests  all  winter,  and 
reigns  for  a  short  period  in  the  spring.  To-day  the  wind 
may  be  icy  and  the  ground  damp  and  unpromising.  But  let 
the  sun  come  out  tomorrow  and  as  if  by  magic  the  ground 
is  starred  with  white  and  gold.  They  are  always  a  surprise. 
You  have  difficulty  in  "  catching  them  at  it."  Daily  visits 
will  reveal  their  eccentric  habits,  if  one  may  so  speak. 

Blood-root  is  so  aptly  described  in  **  Nature's  Garden  " 
that  I  will  quote  from  it ;  *'  Snugly  protected  in  a  papery 
sheath  enfolding  a  silvery-green  leaf-cloak,  the  solitary  erect 
bud  rises  from  its  embrace,  sheds  its  sepals,  expands  into 
an  immaculate  golden-centered  blossom  that  offers  but  a 
glimpse  of  its  fleeting  loveliness  ere  it  drops  its  snow-white 
petals  and  is  gone.  .  .  .  After  its  charms  have  been  dis- 
played, up  rises  the  circular  leaf-cloak  on  its  smooth,  reddish 
*  petiole,  unrolls,  and  at  length  overtops  the  narrow,  oblong 
seed-vessel." 

Another  puts  the  description  in  poetical  language  : 

**  VVhile  timid  April  smiles  and  weeps  l»y  fits, 
Then  dainty  blood-rdbt  duns  her  pale  ureen  wrap 
And  ventures  forth  in  some  warm,  sheltered  nook, 
To  sit  and  listen  to  the  gurgling  brook, 
And  rouse  herself  from  her  long,  winter  nap. 
Soon  she  will  throw  her  leafy  cloak  aside, 
And  stand  in  shining  raiment  like  a  bride. 

.     .     .     Whiter  than  snow  will  seem 
Her  spotless  robe,  the  moss-gronn  rocks  beside. 
And  bright  as  morn  her  golden  crown  will  gleam." 

We  have  so  long  identified  the  rather  sanguinary  name 
with  this  spotless  flower  that  it  no  longer  jars  upon  us.  We 
have  only  to  follow  the  suggestion  in  the  name  itself  for  the 
clue  to  its  origin,  then  straightway  test  for  ourselves  the  root 
of  the  plant  and  see  the  ruddy  stain  it  makes  on  our  fingers. 
It  was  undoubtedly  used  by  Indians  as  war-paint,  and  gets 
another  common  name  from  this  —  Indian  paint.  If  yvju 
gather  these  flowers  in  the  ordinary  way  for  a  bouquet,  you 
are  almost  sure  to  be  disappointed.  I,  therefore,  suggest 
that  unless  you  can  "pluck  them  gently,  both  root  and 
flower,"  you  leave  them  where  they  are,  visiting  their  haunts 
as  often  as  possible,  and  finding  out  their  life  history  little 
by  little,  year  by  year. 

Trilliums 

On  your  way  to  the  home  of  violets,  Dutchman's  breeches, 
and  blood-root  —  and  they  live  together  in  harmonious, 
neighborly  fashion,  apparently  —  you  may  have  seen  many 
a  clump  of  fiddle-heads  pushing  through  the  leaf- mold,  only 
waiting  for  warmer  weather  to  transform  them  into  fern 
fronds.  You  have  brushed  against  anemones,  and  trampled 
on  carpets  of  adder's- tongue.  Maybe  you  have  not  noticed 
these  smaller  things ;  but  you  cannot  have  overlooked  the 
wake-robins,  or  trilliums.  You  may  begin  now,  before  the 
blossoms  are  out  in  ordinary  seasons,  and  continue  their 
study  until  September.  There  are  trilliums  white  and 
pink,  and  trilliums  red.  There  are  trilliums  short  and 
trilliums  tall.  There  is  one  which  is  early  enough  to  really 
wake  the  robins  if  they  ventured  to  hide  their  heads  under 
their  wings  till  the  last  snowdrift  had  disappeared.  There 
are  trilliums  which  blossom  so  late  that,  if  they  wake  any  robins 
at  all,  it  must  be  the  first  brood  of  nestlings.  And  they  say 
there  is  one  member  of  the  family  that  has  been  cast  out  of 
the  best  society  (among  humans,  at  least),  because  it  uses 
a  perfumery  of  a  most  disagreeable  kind ;  not  quite  so  bad 
as  skunk  cabbage,  perhaps,  but  quite  bad  enough. 

The  trillium,  wake-robin,  or  wood-lily,  varies  in  height 
from  the  dwarfs  of  two  inches  to  the  giants  which  stand  at 
least  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  parts  are  conspicuously 
ir  threes  or  multiples  pf  three  :  three  leaves  at  top  of  the 
stem,  three  big  green  sepals  spreading  close  under  the  three 
white  or  colored  petals.  In  the  very  center  are  three 
slender  styles  surrounded  by  six  anthers.  It  is  not  easy  to 
mistake  this  plant  for  any  other. 

After  the  flowers  wither,  the  work  of  the  plant  goes  on,  if 
no  accident  befalls.     Next  summer,  the  result  of  all  this 
array  of  snowy  blossoms  will   be  seen  in  the  ruddy  seed 
vessels,  which  one  is  sure  to  discover  and  wonder  over  some  ^ 
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Jack-in-the-Pulpit 

All  this  time,  Jack-in-the-pulpit  has  been  stancfing  right 
under  foot,  and  we  should  have  passed  him  by  if  a  sunbeam 
had  not  suddenly  alighted  upon  him,  making  a  perfect  halo 
about  his  head.  He  really  looks  so  jaunty  and  "  fetching  '*  in 
his  dark,  though  handsome,  suit,  that  you'd  never  sus- 
pect him  of  hiding  a  most  villainous,  hard,  white  root, 
called  by  some  an  "  acrid  corm,"  by  others  "  Indian  turnip/' 
Neither  of  these  terms  is  sufficiently  expressive  of  the 
reality.  If  Indians  habitually  ate  turnips  of  this  variety 
they  should  be  pitied,  not  blamed,  for  their  atrocious  tem- 
pers !  It  is  one  of  my  favorite  ideas  that  nature  experi- 
ences should  be  at  first  hand.  But,  really,  when  it  comes  to 
tasting  Indian  turnip,  I  withdraw  the  obligation.  I  have 
tasted  it !  You  may  take  my  word  for  it,  it  doesn't  kill ; 
but  it  makes  you  feel  like  killing  the  person  who  urged  you 
to  taste  it. 

If  these  flowers  are  gathered  for  study  by  the  class,  chil- 
dren may  find  insects,  either  alive  or  dead,  within  the  open 
space  below  the  pulpit.  What  they  are  there  for,  is  their 
own  business;  we  can  easily  guess  theiir  errand.  But 
why  the  flower  entices  them  there  and  then  provides 
no  easy  way  for  them  tp  escape,  is  unaccountable.  Since 
Jack-in-the-pulpit  has  no  use  for  any  but  live  insects  —  anxi 


Jack  in  the  pulpit  ^ 

these  serve  him  best  when  they  carry  pollen  from  flower  to 
flower — it  seems  a  ^fnysterious  and  short-sighted  policy  to 
provide  no  exit. 

The  whole  idea  of  cross-fertilization  is  too  difficult  for 
chiklren,  and  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  thrust  upon 
them,  even  in  "  words-of-one-syllable."  It  will  come  in 
good  time,  along  with  other  wonders  of  the  grammar  school. 
It  is  a  pity  to  spoil  it  by  trying  to  teach  primary  pupils  a 
subject  which  is  so  far  removed  from  them  psychologically. 

Who  are  the  Jack-in-the-pulpit's  relatives?  Who  but 
skunk  cabbage,  of  unsavory  odor,  and  calla  lily  —  the  very 
symbol  of  purity.     Can  you  trace  the  resemblances  ? 

Down  by  the  sluggish  stream,  where  the  frogs  croak 
resonailtly,  and  the  blue  flags  thrust  their  broad,  flat 
swords  aloft,  what  are  the  pussy  willows  doing  in  April? 
Sometimes  the  branches  have  green  knobs  on  the  ends. 
Have  you  noticed  these?  They  are  —  but  that  is  quite 
another  story.  Have  the  maples  in  the  school-yard  devel- 
oped any  keys  yet,  and  are  the  hepaticas  showing  their 
seed-cases,  or  young  leaves,  soft  like  kittens'  ears?  Do 
not  lose  sight,  from  month  to  month,  of  the  plants  studied 
earlier.  Only  by  consecutive  observation  shall  we  come  to 
know  them  well. 


Sons-sparrow  twitters  In  singing, 

"  Peep  from  your  leaf-hidden  nest. 
Sweetly  salute  us,  darling  Arbatns, 

Baby  on  AprlPs  breast !  " 

— George  S.  Burleigh 


I    Little  Housekeepers     V 
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dust    be-fore     us   flies  and  leaps  And  on    the  dust -pah 
o-  pen  all     the   win-dows  fling,  And  fill   the  rooms  just 
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springs    in  heaps.  All     on     a 
full        of  spring,  ^H    on     a 

Motions 


Fri  -   day  mom  -  ing. 
Fri  -   day  mom  -  ing 


Children  wear  long  aprons,  and  caps  made  from  handkerchiefs.  They 
march  to  stage,  single  file,  carrying  imaginary  brooms  and  dust-pans. 

First  stanza  Throughout  first  four  lines  —  continue  march.  Fifth 
and  Sixth  lines — sweep  naturally.  Seventh  line  ^  sweep  up  dust  on 
dust-pan. 

Second  stanza  First  line  —  reach  up,  sweep  down  cobwebs.  Second, 
third,  and  fourth  lines  — dust  naturally.  Fifth  line  — place  bouqueU 
here  and  there.    Sixth  line  —  fling  open  windows. 

At  close,  march  off,  brooms  and  dust-pans,  as  at  first. 


I  find  the  gayest  castles  in  the  air  that  were  ever  piled  far 
better  for  comfort  and  for  use  than  the  dungeons  in  the  air 
that  are  daily  dug  and  caverned  out  by  grumbling,  discon- 
tented people. — Emerson 


Disapproved  of  Fads 

(From  a  Parent) 
Dear  Teacher: 

I  don't  believe  in  all  the  new .  fads,  and  I  don't  want  Charlie  to  waste 
any  more  time  on  sloyd  and  deportment.      Please  omit  them  on  his  report. 

Respectfully,  * 

Mrs.  Brown 


Mother  Maple's  Arms 

Broad  are  the  Mother  Maple's  arms, 
Stilling  the  little  leaf-alarms. 

Cry  the  leaf  kins,  **  Where  is  the  sun?  ** 
Mother  Tree  croons,  •'  The  day  Is  done." 

"  Soraethinjt  spattered— It  falls  again  !  '* 
Mother  Tree  laughs,  ♦*  Why,  that  is  rain.** 

*♦  Now,  little  leaves,  the  wind  goes  by," 
'•  O  Mother  Tree,  we  fly !  we  fly ! " 

«^  No,  my  leaf  kins,  to-night  you  sleep; 
Mother  Maple  her  watch  will  keep.** 

Stir  and  nestle  and  gently  swing ; 
Leafklns  all  are  slumbering. 

^Florence  D.  SnellinjM 
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Six  April   Birds 


The  Swallows 


Julia  E.  Rogers 

(All  right.s  reserved) 

<*  There's  a  good  time  coming  and  it's  almost  here. 
It's  been  long,  long  on  the  wajs^* 

JUNE  is  coming — that  is  April's  promise;  but  why 
say  of  June,  "  Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days  "  ? 
We  may  have  such  days  without  waiting ;  even  now, 
when  winter  has  scarcely  disappeared  around  the 
comer.  June  spreads  her  bounties  before  us  without  reser- 
vation. Give  me  a  day  that  offers  much,  but  leaves  some- 
thing to  the  imagination.  An  April  landscape  teems  with 
a  fulness  of  promise  that  fairly  takes  you  diff  your  feet. 
June  cannot  give  you  a  thrill  to  match  it. 

It  is  easy  for  teachers  to  get  to  doing  things  mechanically. 
We  must  be  born  again,  and  the  new  birth  comes  to  those 
who  go  out  into  the  fields  and  woods.  The  life  that  throbs 
in  budding  trees  and  springing  grass  blades  and  feathered 
breasts  —  the  sun  and  the  wind  of  April  days  —  all  these 
must  get  into  our  blood  and  set  it  racing.  Winter  thoughts 
melt  away  as  does  the  ice  gorge  in  the  river  under  the 
warmth  of  the  sun. 

We  have  six  newcomers  to  meet  and  know  among  the 
many  birds  which  reach  us  from  the  South  this  month. 
Here  is  our  special  errand.  Put  on  suitable  clothing,  and 
never  mind  the  weather.  Rise  superior  to  it.  The  better 
you  know  these  birds  the  better  you  can  teach  them,  and 
the  more  yon  will  like  to.  We  have  been  talking  about  the 
personality  of  birds,  and  their  behavior  as  neighbors  a,nd 
friends.  We  have  set  about  attracting  them  to  our  trees 
and  bushes  in  hopes  that  we  may  come  to  know  them 
better.  Possibly  we  have  been  too  strenuous  in  our 
attempts  to  interest  our  pupils  in  "the  dear  birds,"  and 
some  boy  is  inclined  to  shy  a  stone  at  a  robin  just  to  show 
the  girls  that  he  is  not  soft-hearted.  If  you  talk  now  about 
the  cruelty  of  robbing^  birds'  nests,  and  enlarge  upon  the 
sorrows  of  the  mother  bird,  you  will  probably  overdo  the 
matter.  It  is  a  critical  time.  Why  not  leave  the  beaten 
path,' and  start  on  a  new  track?  It  is  human  nature  to  feel 
like  doing  the  thing  suggested  by  the  most  emphatic 
"Don't."  Abandon  the  negative  method.  Adopt  the 
positive.    Substitute  an  urgent  "Do  "  for  each  "  Don't." 

Boys  are  often  repelled  by  appeals  to  their  emotions. 
They  scorn  sentiment.  But  sense ^  utility,  etc.,  they  are 
drawn  to.  The  birds  chosen  for  this  month  are  all  insect- 
eaters,  and  a  few  gbservations  on  their  feeding  habits  gives 
them  a  place  as  friends  of  man.  Most  of  the  insect  hosts 
that  appear  with  the  opening  of  the  leaves  are  our  enemies, 
and  without  the  birds  to  help,  man  would  sadly  fail  in  his 
efforts  to  keep  them  down.  Just  when  some  boy  has 
watched  the  swallows  catching  gnats  and  mosquitoes  in  the 
bam  yard,  or  a  house  wren  foraging  for  bugs  in  the  garden, 
bring  in  "The  Birds  of  Killingworth,"  Longfellow's  poem, 
and  read  it  aloud  to  the  school.  Talk  it  over  with  the  chil- 
dren.    Write  on  the  blackboard  that  glorious  thought : 

**  Tis  always  morning  somewhere,  and  above 
The  awakening  continents,  from  shore  to  shore, 
Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evermore." 

By  writing  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,^  D.  C,  and  asking  for  the  bulle- 
tins on  "  Food  of  Our  Song  Birds  "  and  "  Insects  of  Garden 
and  Orchard,"  you  can  have  the  latest  knowledge  on  these 
subjects — very  valuable  pamphlets  to  lay  on  your  desk  as 
reference  books. 

Th^  practical  point  of  view  will  appeal  to  the  boys,  and 
it  will  keep  the  girls  from  sentimentality.  It  will  put 
virility  into  the  study  for  you  all.  Bring  in  a  branch  and 
show  how  insects  are  despoiling  the  foliage.  It  is  a  more 
eloquent  argument  for  the  protection  of  insect-eating  birds, 
and  will  do  more  to  make  your  boys  protect  their  nests  and 
young  than  all  your  warnings  and  appeals  could  do.  Under- 
stand me,  this  economic  side  taken  alone  is  narrow ;  it  must 
not  overshadow,  but  rather  supplement,  the  broader  study  of 
birds  as  our  fellow-creatures.  It  has  a  pedagogical  value  — 
it  keeps  the  subject  from  being  stigmatized  by  boys  as  "  a 
girls'  study." 


**  Every  poet  singeth  sweetest  song  he  knows 
To  the  bird  that  bringeth  back  the  summer  rose." 

So  runs  the  song,  and  following  each  stanza  comes  the 
same  chorus  ; 

"  Swallow,  swallow,  welcome  swallow !  " 
For  centuries  the   English   poets   have  sung  what   the 
people  feel,  and  though  our  American  swallow  is^  not  the 
same  bird,  it  inspires  us  with  the  same  feeling  —  we  wel- 
come it  as  the  messenger  of  summer.     Every  child  should 
learn  the  poem  whose  last  two  stanzas  are  these  : 
**  Sweet  bird,  thy  bower  is  ever  green« 
Thy  sky  is  ever  clear; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 
No  winter  in  thy  year. 

•*  Oh !  could  I  fly,  l*d  fly  with  thee. 
We'd  make  on  joyful  wing 
Our  annual  visit  'round  the  globe 

Companions  of  the  spring !  "  ^    ' , 

"  The  Barn  Swallows  are  here  !  "  is  the  word  that  calls  us 
all  out  of  dooi;^.  There  they  are,  wheeling  in  wonderful 
circles,  or  skimming  the  ground  with  long,  low  sweeps.  So 
fast  they  fly  we  can  at  first  make  out  only  that  they  are 
small  birds,  scarcely  larger  than  English  sparrows  with  slim 
bodies,  long,  gracefully  forked  tails,  and  wings  of  unusual 
length  and  spread.  Evidently  these  birds  are  built  for  long 
flights.  Now  they  perch  in  a  row  on  the  telegraph  wire, 
balancfng  themselves  by  dropping  their  tails,  and  crossing 
their  pointed  wings  behind  their  backs.  But  the  one  thing 
we  shall  know  the  bird  by  is  its  "  swallow  tail,"  for  no  other 
bird  wears  so  pronounced  a  style  of  coat. 

Off  they  go  like  arrows,  each  intent  on  a  breakfast  of 
insects  caught  on  the  wing  —  mosquitoes,  midges,  and  gnats 
are  dainty  morsels  for  their  fare,  and  it  takes  industry  to 
gather  a  meal  of  them.  And  when  the  young  ones  cry  in 
the  mud-and-straw  nests  up  among  the  rafters  of  the  barn 
roof,  the  mortality  among  insects  is  greatly  increased.  The 
cows  are  tormented  in  the  bam  yards  at  night  if  there  are 
no  swallows.  These  birds  twitter ;  they  do  not  sing.*  Yet  the 
cheery  tones  of  the  swallow-talk  is  always  music  to  the  ear. 
They  are  busy  and  active,  and  their  talk  keeps  time  with 
their  work,  whatever  it  is. 

The  Eave  Swallow  builds  in  colonies  under  the  eaves  of 
buildings  and  against  the  faces  of  cliffs.  The  nests  are 
inverted  gourd-shaped  structures,  built  entirely  of  mud. 
The  ^tf«^. Swallow  digs  far  into  the  earthen  wall  of  some 
stream  or  clay  bank,  and  makes  her  nest  in  the  dark  pocket. 
But  neither  of  these  birds  is  as  beautiful  or  as  interesting 
as  the  baVn  swallow,  though  in  some  ways  they  are  very 
much  like  him. 

The  Chimney  Swallow  is  really  no  swallow  at  all,  but  a 
Swift,  related  to  the  night  hawks  and  whippoorwills.  The 
nests  hung  in  the  chimneys  are  made  of  twigs  and  not  at  all 
of  mud. 

The  Brown  Thrasher 

Before  the  month  is  half  out  some  boy  or  girl  is  sure  to 
hurry  in  and  say  that  a  brown  bird  with  speckled  breast  is 
flying  in  and  out  of  the  shmbbery  and  evergreens  in  the 
school-yard  That  is  surely  a  newcomer,  and  you  send 
Susie  and  Mary  and  George  out  to  find  out  all  they  can 
about  the  new  bird  in  five  minutes.  When  you  tap  on  the 
window  sash  they  come  in,  their  eyes  sparkling,  and  the 
cross-questioning  begins. 

"How  big  is  it?" 

"  About  as  big  as  a  robin,  but  longer  and  slimmer." 

"  It's  got  a  'nawful  —  a  very  long  tail." 

"Its  back  is  like  a  robin's  breast  —  cinnamon  brown, 
only  lighter  colored." 

"The  breast  is  almost  white  and  all  spotted  close  to- 
gether with  big  brown  spots." 

"What  kmd  of  bill?" 

"  It's  long  and  curves  down." 

"The  eyes  are  yellow." 

"Did  it  fly  or  walk?  " 

"  It  hopped  like  a  robin  at  first,  and  then  flew  tonhe  top 
of  the  arbor  vitae  tree,  and  all  the  while  it  flapped  its  tail  up 
'  and  down.     A  robin  never  does  that." 

"Did  it  sing?"  ^  ^  ^ 
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"  O  yes !  It  didn't  seem  a  bit  afraid,  but  threw  its 
head  up  and  sang  as  loud  as  it  could  sing,  and  kept  on 
wajgging  its  tail/* 

This  is  the  brown  thrasher,  and  it  is  quite  time  to  tell  the 
children  so.  Open  the  window  and  let  in  the  clear,  brave 
song,  much  more  musical  than  the  robin's  morning  lay,  and 
a  great  deal  more  elaborate.  If  it  is  convenient,  let  the 
children  go  out,  one  at  a  time,  for  a  look  at  the  bird  while 
he  is  still  there.  , 

The  farmer  often  scowls  at  the  brown  thrasher,  and  accuses 
him  of  digging  up  and  eating  his  wheat  and  corn  after  it  is 
put  into  the  ground.  Later,  he  may  catch  him  stealing  a 
strawberry.  But  it  is  well  known  that  this  bird  eats  the  grub 
of  the  June  bug,  if  he  does  occasionally  take  a  gfain  of  corn, 
and  all  through  the  season,  insects  are  "  the  chief  of  his 
diet.**  We  may  spare  a  berry  now  and  then  and  still  be 
deeply  in  debt  to  the  bird.  No  intelligent  farmer  will  drive 
him  off  the  place. 

The  brown  thrasher  and  the  wrens  are  second  cousins, 
the  strenuous  twitching  of  the  tails  being  one  of  the  most 
marked  characteristics  shared  by  both.  It  is  a  mannerism 
of  the  family.  The  mocking-bird  of  the  South,  the  cat-bird 
and  the  brown  thrasher  are  all  first  cousins. 

The  House  Wren 

"  Heigh  ho  !  What's  all  this  commotion  about  ?  "  grand- 
father wants  to  know  as  he  comes  out  on  the  back  porch  in 
the  early  April  morning.  **  Well,  if  it  isn't  our  little  Jenny 
Wren  and  her  mate  come  back  to  claim  her  last  year's  nest, 
and  those  English  sparrows  are  trying  to  get  it  away  from 
them.  Well,  there  is  no  question  about  who  will  win  in  the 
fight."  When  he  comes  in  from  the  field  at  noon  the  wrens 
are  in  peaceful  possession  of  the  hole  in  the  cornice  under 
the  porch  roof,  and  a  twitter  of  self-congratulation  over  their 
'  famous  victory  goes  on  as  the  two  birds  prepare  for  nest- 
building.  Do  you  know  the  house  wren?  Then  I  know 
you  will  be  amuSed  and  delighted  with  your  first  sight  of  one. 
And  the. astonishing  agility  of  the  little  creature  !  It  seems 
scarcely  half  as  large  as  the  English  sparrow  with  which 
it.  wages  incessant  warfare.  But  in  reality  it  is  about 
the  same  size.  The  slender  tail  is  almost  continually  wag- 
ging, and  seems  to  sjand  straight  up  when  at  rest.  The 
head,  too,  is  held  well  back,  which  helps  to  make  the  bird 
appear  shorter  than  it  really  is. 

**  This  is  my  busy  day,"  is  the  literal  translation  of  the 
bird's  manner ;  and  as  it  rears  two  broods  each  season,  and 
feeds  them  on  insects  collected  in  the  garden,  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  time  to  spare.  Intrepid  little  defenders  of  their 
homes,  ardent  lovers,  cheerful  always,  surely  no  tetter  fortune 
can  come  to  us  than  to  have  a  pair  of  wrens  nest  near  our 
schoolhouse^  A  tiny  box,  a  deserted  woodpecker's  nest,  a 
hollow  Hmb  —  any  of  these  may  attract  a  young  pair  who 
are.  beginning  their  housekeeping  this  spring,  and  they  may 
be  persuaded  to  choose  our  lawn  as  their  permanent  summer 
home.     It  is  well  worth  striving  for. 

The  King'bird 

"Tyrant  Fly-catcher"  is  his  other  name.  It  is  good  to 
know,  for  it  tells  us  how  he  makes  a  living,  and  also  gives  a 
hint  as  to  his  disposition.  We  shall  probably  see  him  first 
sitting  silent  and  alone,  or  with  only  his  mate,  on  a  telegraph 
wire.  Suddenly  he  darts  off  after  an  insect  that  passes,  or 
after  a  bird  that  has  offended  him.  He  is  frequently  seen 
chasing  hawks  and  crows,  and  actually  putting  them  to  rout. 
An  enraged  king-bird  will  pick  out  the  eyes  of  any  larger 
bird  that  attempts  to  harm  his  nest.  The  king-bird  is  about 
two  inches  shorter  than  a  robin.  His  back  is  dusky  black, 
his  breast  pale  gray.  A  white  band  edges  his  tail,  but  it  is 
not  conspicuous  until  the  tail  is  spread  in  flight.  A  very 
small/  red  crest  adorns  his  head,  but  it  is  rarely  seen.  Clad 
in  sooty  garments,  the  king-bird  perches  on  a  post  and  waits. 
As  heedless  insects  come  past,  he  dashes  after  them,  and 
returns  to  repeat  the  sally  until  his  wants  are  supplied. 

It  is  well  worth  our  while  to  study  character  in  the  birds 
we  meet.  No  one  can  doubt  the  domineering  spirit  that 
makes  the  king-bird  "pick  quarrels"  with  smaller  birds. 
He  is  always  eager  for  a  fray,  no  matter  what  the  provoca- 
tion.   We  are  fortunate  to  have  this  moody,  pugnacious  bird 


nest  in  our  orchard  or  about  the  house.  His  brave  sallies 
protect  our  young  chickens  from  hen  hawks  and  crows,  and 
our  fruit  and  shade  trees  from  beetles  and  canker  worms. 
Our  barnyard  he  defends  from  gad-flies  and  kindred  pests. 
It  is  proved  that  he  snatches  from  beehives  only  the  cast- 
out  drones.     He  rarely  tastes  fruit. 

The  Cat-bird 

The  song  of  the  mocking-bird  of  the  South  is  scarcely 
sweeter  than  that  of  its  northern  cousin  which  hides  himself  in 
a  leafy  bower  and  pours  out  the  most  enchanting  strains. 
But  he  is  utterly  unreliable.  .  From  the  flights  of  classical 
music  he  suddenly  stoops  to  low  comedy,  and  with  the  same 
breath  utters  the  most  vulgar  squawks,  and  screams,  and 
cat- calls.  He  must  be  utterly  discountenanced  by  the  thrushes 
and  other  minstrels  of  the  air  who  take  their  art  seriously. 

He  is  slimmer  and  just  about  an  inch  shorter  than  a  robin ; 
a  dandy  one  moment,  and  a  careless  rowdy  the  next 
This  is  when  he  ruffles  his  carefully  preened  feathers  and 
slouches  into  an  ungainly  attitude  to  "do  his  turn"  at 
vaudeville.  "  Snake  !  snake  ! "  he  yells,  to  lead  you  away 
from  his  hidden  nest.  ^^Muewl  Mi-ow//^'  comes  next, 
and  you  look  around  to  find  the  frightened  cat  that  uttered 
the  startling  syllables.  Then  you  remember  the  name  and 
fame  of  this  bird  —  the  harlequin  of  his  family.  Now  the 
wayward,  beautiful  song  begins  again,  and  you  love  the  cat- 
bird in  spite  of  his  pranks. 

The  Red-eyed  Vireo 

It  may  be  late  in  April  when  this  bird  comes,  but  we  will 
talk  about  him  a  little  beforehand,  and  learn  how  to  recog- 
nize him  when  he  appears^  Then  we'll  see  who  will  be  first 
to  tell  of  his  arrival.  He  will  not  show  himself  on  some 
high  perch  like  the  song  sparrow  nor  hop  about  on  the 
ground  like  the  robin.  Not  he.  These  are  birds  of  leisure 
compared  with  him.  Up  among  the  new  leaves  in  the  top 
of  a  tree,  he  is  vigorously  collecting  his  breakfast  of  cater- 
pillars, and  he  sings  at  his  work  —  not  for  the  delight  of  you 
or  me,  but  for  the  pure  joy  of  being  hungry  and  finding  the 
wherewithal  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  The  song  of  the  red-eyed 
Vireo  has  led  one  bird-lover  to  call  him  "  The  Preacher."  "  Do 
you  hear  it?  Do  you  believe  it?  Can  you  deny  \\}  Are 
you  asleep?  "  These  are  the  questions  that  come  out  clear 
and  ringing,  each  ending  with  the  rising  inflection,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  distinct  pause,  as  if  the  pulpit  orator  waited  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  someone  to  answer  him.  Another 
translation  into  English  is  :  **  Got  a  worm?  Did  you  see  a 
caterpillar?  Did  you  miss  him?"  Probably  this  comes 
nearer  to  the  thoughts  that  are  in  the  bird's  mind  as  he  sings, 
for  he  is  an  adept  forager  after  plump  canker  worms  and  all 
manner  of  caterpillars,  beetles,  and  bugs. 

Possibly  the  first  question  he  asks  will  be  recognized  by 
some  listening  ear.  It  comes  from  a  tree  top  in  the  orchard, 
or  roadside,  or  in  the  woods.  In  a  short  time  you  stand 
under  the  tree  and  watch  for  a  flutter  among  the  leafy  twigs. 
There  it  is,  and  there  is  a  little  bird's  neck,  twisted  almost 
to  breaking.  The  beak  is  pecking  away  at  the  underside  of 
a  leaf  where  a  colony  of  the  hairy  caterpillar  babies  of  the 
lo  moth  are  quietly  feeding  out  of  the  hot  sun.  The  head 
of  the  bird  is  turned,  and  see  the  long  white  *' eye-brow," 
and  the  eye  below  it  shining  red  like  a  ruby  !  Red  eyes ! 
How  dreadfully  unbecoming  they  are  to  us1  But  this  Uttle 
bird's  eyes  are  truly  jewels  in  its  head,  and  they  "  go  with  '* 
the  plumage  most  beautifully.  Now  your  eyes  are  used  to 
the  leaves,  you  make  out  the  slim  body,  a  trifle  smaller  than 
the  English  sparrow.  It  is  covered  with  olive  green  feathers 
on  back  and  wings,  the  color  fading  out  to  white  on  the  un- 
der part  of  the  body.  Just  the  way  the  leaves  look  as  they 
turn  their  paler  linings  up,  and  flash  in  the  sun  !  No  wonder 
the  bird  is  concealed  from  view  when  it  rests  for  a  moment. 

What  a  wonderful  thing  is  the  coloring  of  birds,  and 
beasts,  and  insects,  that  makes  them  look  like  the  back- 
grounds against  which  they  live  their  lives  !  The  squirrel 
has  only  to  stop  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  the  hunter  sees 
nothing  but  gray-brown  bark.  The  rabbit  squats  among  the 
dead  leaves  and  he  is  invisible.  The  field  sparrdw  is  con- 
cealed by  the  tall  weed  stems.  The  English  sparrow  is  just 
the  color  of  the  dusty  street. 
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Concealed  by  the  leaves,  the  red-eyed  vireo  sings  its  song 
from  morning  tiH  night,  and  hangs  its  dainty  nest,  a  swinging 
cradle,  in  a  fork  of  the  branch.  The  bird  is  trustful,  and 
often  builds  so  near  an  upper  window  that  the  domestic  life 
of  the  pair  may  be  studied  without  disturbing  them. 

Each  bird  described  above  has  certain  marked  traits  by 
which  ii  may  be  known  at  a  glance.  One  at  a  time  these 
birds  should  be  studied,  and  a  little  outline  of  the  traits  of 
each  may  follow  the  name  on  the  blackboard.  Miss  Long's 
outline  picture,  colored  with  crayons  will  emphasize  them. 

For  instance : 

Red-eyed  Vireo 

Smaller  than  English,  sparrow, 
Back  —  olive  green, 


(Colored  picture 
of'  bird  here.) 


Breast — ■.  paler. 

Cap  —  gray,  with  black  border, 
)        "  '         Eye  —  red,  with  white  line  above  it, 

S(?ftg — a  series  of  questions, 
Seen  —  in  shrubbery  and  tree  tops. 
Children  copy  these  descriptions  in  their  note  books,  and 
see  them  on  the  blackboard.     Soon  they  are  fixed  in  the 
memory,  and  every  time  the  bird  is  seen,  it  is  recognized. 

This  month  we  have  to  redouble  our  efforts  to  attract  the 
birds.  New  species  are  arriving  every  day  in  April  and 
May.  We  may  now  hang  out  bunches  of  string  and  raffia 
ends  which  make  good  nest-building  materials. 

How  do  these  birds  get  a  living  ?  What  are  they  doing 
to  benefit  mankind  ?  Here  are  the  questions  that  the  birds 
will  answer  for  us  if  we  keep  quiet  and  watch. 


Trailing  Arbutus 


Tinged  with  color  faintly, 
Like  the  morning  sky, 

Or,  more  pale  and  saintly, 
Wrapped  in  leaves  ye  lie- 
Even  as.  children  sleep  in  faith's  simplicity. 


Were  your  pure  lips  fashioned 

Out  of  air  and  dew — 
Starlight  unimpassioned, 
Dawn's  most  tender  hue, 
And  scented  by  the  woods  that  gathered  sweets  for  you? 

— Rose  Terry 


One  Way  to  Watch  Germination 
When  you  have  planted  your  seeds,  unless  you  take  them 
up  every  day,  you  cannot  see  how  the  little  plants  are  be- 
having down  under  the  soil.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  you 
can  know  some  things  that  the  plants  are  doing  without  dis- 
turbing them. 

Choose  an  ordinary  glass  (Fig.  1),  roll  up  a  piece  of 
blotting  paper  so  that  it  is  a 
trifle  smaller  than  the  glass, 
and  place  it  inside.  Between 
the  blotting  paper  and  the 
glass,  put  a  few  radish  seeds, 
or  any  kind  of  seed  such 
as  you  planted  in  the  soil 
Keep  the  blotting  paper  moist 
and  watch  what  happens.  In 
four  or  five  days  the  plants 
should  be  "  up."  Here  are 
some  things  to  think  about 
as  you  watch  them : 

1  Note  any  change  in  the 
seeds  when  they  have  been 
moist  for  a  few  hours. 

2  What  happens  to  the 
outer  coat  of  the  seed  ? 

3  In  what  direction  does 
the  little  root  grow?  The 
stem? 

4  Notice  the  woolly,  growth  on  the  root.  Does  this 
growth  extend  to  the  tip  of  the  root? 

5  When  the  little  plant  has  begun  to  grow,  turn  it  around 
so  that  the  root  is  horizontal.  Does  it  remain  in  that  posi- 
tion ? 

6  How  soon  do  the  leaves  appear  ? 

— -Junior  Naturalist  Monthly 


When  We  Plant  a  Tree 
Wh^n  we  plant  a  tree,  we  are  doing  what  we  can  to  make 
our  planet  a  more  wholesome  and  happier  dwelling  place  for 
those  who  come  after  us,  if  not  for  ourselves.  As  you  droj) 
the  seed,  as  you  plant  the  sapling,  your  left  hand  hardly 
knows  what  your  right  hand  is  doing.  But  nature  knows, 
and  in  time  the  power  that  sees  and  works  ia  secret  will  re- 
ward you  openly.  You  have  been  warned  against  hiding 
your  talent  in  a  napkin ;  but  your  talent  takes  the  form  of 
a  maple  key  or  an  acorn,  and  if  your  napkin  is  a  shred  of  the 
apron  that  covers  "  the  lap  of  the  earth,**  you  may  hide  it 
there  unblamed ;  and  when  you  render  in  your  account,  you 
will  find  that  your   deposit  has  been  drawing  compound 


Radish  suds  germin^ng 
\  blolHng'paper  and  the 


Fig.  1. — Radish  j 
between  i 

side  vfa  tumbler. 


interest  all  the  time.  I  have  written  many  verses,  but  the 
best  poems  I  have  produced  are  the  trees  I  planted  on  the 
hillside  which  overlooks  the  broad  meadows,  scalloped  and 
rounded  at  their  edges  by  loops  of  the  sinuous  Housatonic. 
Nature  finds  rhymes  for  them  in  the  recurring  measures  of 
the  seasons.  Winter  strips  them  of  their  ornaments,  and 
gives  them,  as  it  were,  in  prose  translation,  and  summer 
re-clolhes  themi  in  all  the  splendid  phrases  of  their  leafy 
language. —  O.  W,  Holmes 


Columbines 

(Class  reciution) 
A.  W.  W. 

Swaying,^  swaying,  to  and  fro 

Along  the  river's  edge, 
'  Nodding,^  nodding  in  the  sun 

.From  every  rocky  ledge, 
Climbing  ^  up  the  shady  hill  ' 

And  waving  ^  in  the  dells. 
The  airy,  fairy  columbines 

Have  rung  ^  their  golden  bells. 

Swinging,®  swinging  in  the  wind. 

On  slender  stems  of  green. 
Gold  and  scarlet,  brave  and  gay 

The  dancing  ^  crowd  is  seen. 
Whisp'ring  ®  to  the  rugged  trees 

That  gravely  nod  ^  and  bow. 
The  airy,  fairy  columbines 

Are  all  a-flutter  ^°  now.    • 

Motions 
I  Sway  sideways  from  hips.  2  Bending  motion,  forward.  3  Point 
upward.  4  Waving  motion,  both  hands.  5  Shake  fingers  to  represent 
bells.  6  Rocking  motion  with  both  hands.  7  Hands  outspread. 
Dance  lightly.  8  Hands  at  mouth,  whispering.  9  Nod  heads.  10  Let 
Hngers  flutter  swiftly. 

Waking 

**  Peep!  peep!  peep!  peep!" 

Hark !  hark !  'tU  the  call  of  the  Fro^s. 
The  Cowslip  bads  in  the  meadow  raarnh,  . 
The  Rushes  start  in  the  bogs. 
Come,  Violet,  come  in  your  purple  hood ! 
Come,  wild  Wake-robin,  and  light  the  wood ! 
Shine,  Star-flower,  shloe  in  your  emerald  wheel ! 
C(»me,  small  white  plume  of  the  SolomouVseal ! 
Bloom,  Wind-flower,  bloom  to  the  South  Wind  true  I 
Come,  Innocence,  color  the  brookslde  blue ! 
Come,  yellow  bell  of  the  Adder's-tongue, 
Again  o'er  thy  spotted  leaves  be  bung ! 
Croak,  Bull-frogs,  croak, 
Peep,  little  Frogs,  peep, 
Till  the  very  last  blossom  (^^^  ^^^ r^rs\o 

Wakes  out  of  its  sleep  1 — Marian  DouglaJ^^  Iv^ 
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Too  Much  Pen  Work  (?) 

Hare  yoa  ever  felt  that  so  mnch  writing  with  the  pen  mast  tire 
the  moscles  of  the  little  arms  more  thao  we  caa  appreciate?  I 
have  sometimes  wished  that  the  pencil  alone  might  be  used  until 
at  least  the  third  year.  I  do  not  know  as  I  am  right  in  my  feeling 
about  thermatter,  but  after  seeing  three  cases  of  St.  Vitus  dance 
daring  my  years  of  teaching,  and  the  affection  each  Uroe  com- 
mencing in  the  right  arm,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  possibly  the 
cause  may  be  traced  to  too  mnch  pen  writing.  It  surely  requires 
more  control  of  the  arm  and  finger  muscles  to  write  witii  a  pen 
than  with  a  pencil,  and  I  am  almost  ready  to  beUeve  that  two* 
years  or  more  of  pencil  work  would  be  an  advantage  in  many 
ways  to  the  child.  The  general  exercise  that  every  child  has 
would,  by  the  third  year,  give  him  stronger  muscles  and  better 
control.    Have  any  of  you  thought  in  this  line  at  all? 

T.  B. 


Seat  Work  . 

Will  somebody  be  kind  enough  to  send  in  to  thiis  page  some 
ideas  on  seat  work  for  children  of  the  second  grade?  I  have  a 
large  class  of  children  and  find  It  difficult  to  keep  them  all  profit- 
ably employed.  I  have  enough  of  the  kind  that  requires  mental 
effort.  I  want  something  that  I  can  feel  right  In  giving  them 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  session  when  they  have  done  their 
work  faithfully,  and  are  tired.  I  think  our  editor  of  Primary 
Education  is  more  than  kind  to  give  us  such  a  fine  opportunity 
as  this  page  affords  for  the  getting  and  giving  of  all  kinds  of  help 
in  our  everyday  school  work.  I  shall  be  very  grateful  for  any 
assistance  in  the  busy  work  line. 


Those  Who  Lean 

There  are  a  certain  class  of  pupils  who  will  watch  and  copy 
their  neighbors' work.  "Half  the  world  lifts —  the  other  half 
leans,"  yon  know.  These  copyists,  when  they  grow  up,  will  be 
among  the  "half  that  leans."  Can  some  teacher  tell  me  a  best 
way  to  make  these  children  too  proud,  or  honest,  to  depend  on 
others?  Is  it  not  possible  that  this  Is  one  result  for  our  deter- 
mined efforts  to  secure  accuracy?  They  must  get  things  Just 
right  or  lose  caste  and  marks  (?).  Would  hot  a  moderate  loosing 
of  this  tension,  accuracy,  remove  some  of  the  child's  temptation 
to  get '  the  answer '  at  all  hazards? 

Inquirer 


Mottoes 

Give  two  or  three  suitable  and  suggestive  mottoes  for  a  school- 
room of  little  people,  those  that  they  can  understand. 

X.  Y.  Z. 


Punishing  Tardiness 


Should  a  child  be  punished  for  tardiness  when  It  is  wholly  the 
parent's  fault? 

L. 


Letter  Writing 

Why  do  teachers  shirk  the  teaching  of  letter  writing  —  if  they 
can?  I  never  met  a  teacher  who  liked  to  teach  It,  or  had  any 
great  success  in  It.  The  fault  Is  In  ourselves,  I  believe.  What 
Is  It? 

J.J. 


One  Picture 

If  I  can't  get  but  one  good  picture  In  my  first  primary  room, 
what  shall  that  be?    Don't  suggest  **Baby  Stuart." 

A.  B.  C. 


Good  Music 

What  special  songs  would  you  teach  small  children  in  order  to 
develop  in  them  a  love  for  really  good  music? 

B. 


Whispering 


The  Stupid  Boy 


I  want  help  about  this  whispering  bugbear.  I've  tried  all  the 
ways  I  know  to  stop  it  and  still  It  goes  on  with  unabated  fervor. 
My  children  aVe  the  most  sociable  lot  of  human  beings  I  ever 
saw.  I  asked  one  teacher  for  her  method  and  she  said,  ^*I  give 
them  to  understand  that  they  must  not  whisper  and  that  they 
must  be  quiet."  **  Well,"  said  I,  **  that's  Just  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  do,  but  they  don't  *  understand'  yet."  Another  teacher 
spoke  up :  ''It's  ' the  man  t>ehind  the  gun,'  I  guess."  What  did 
she  mean?  I've  about  concluded  myself  that  nothing  less  than  a 
gnu  will  do  It. 

Miss  Needy 


How  Much  Shall  Children  Defend  Themselves  ? 

Shall  our  children  be  allowed  to  defend  themselves  when 
unjustly  attacked?  One  mother  says,  "Now,  my  son,  do  not 
fight.  If  you  do,  I  hope  the  teacher  will  punish  you  well.  If  any 
other  boy  picks  on  yon,  go  and  tell  your  teacher."  Another  says, 
''Don't  be  a  tattle-tale.  Fight  your  own  battles."  We  all  have  a 
deep-seated  prejudice' against  tattllnsr;  many  of  us  have  also  a 
prejudice  against  fighting,  but  sometimes  our  boys  are  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdls;  the  newcomer,  the  peculiar,  or  foreign 
child,  and,  alas !  too  often  the  shy  and  sensitive  child,  are  gener- 
ally the  victims ;  and  where  reporting  Is  forbidden,  what  Is  the 
alternative? 

A  California  Teacher 


Teachers'  Agencies 


I  wonder  if  it  is  a  common  experience  for  teachers  to  register  In 
an  agency,  pay  the  two  dollars  and  never  hear  from  them  again 
afterwards?  This  has  been  my  fortune  twice,  yet  I  hear  of  good 
results  from  others,  though  none  in  my  acquaintance.  Can  any- 
body give  me  any  hint  as  to  how  to  manage  In  this  matter?  Is 
there  any  "  kink  "  to  It  that  I  don't  understand? 

UKftOpHISTICATED 


Can  any  of  you  gpive  me  any  help  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
the  *  'Stupid  boy"?  He  must  get  so  discouraged,  failing  on  to-day's 
work;  he  begins  again  to-morrow  only  to  repeat  the  failure. 
This  continues  until  he  must  in  many  cases  lose  faith  in  himself. 
What  a  prospect  there  is  before  him !  It  seems  as  if  there  ought 
to  be  some  way  of  dealing  with  these  cases  better  than  the  writer 
Sas  ever  been  able  to  find. 

Alice 


Colored  Crayons 

Where  can  I  get  a  better  quality  of  colored  crayons  than  is 
furnished  with  our  school  supplies,  and  how  expensive  are  they? 

Small  Salary 


Morning  Exercises 

I  teach  In  a  city  where  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  not  permitted.  I 
want  some  devotional  exercise  in  the  morning.  "  Reading  the 
Scriptures  without  comment"  is  pretty  dry  for  the  children. 
Can  somebody  help  me  to  have  something  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  time  morning  exercise,  before  school  boards  took  It  in 
hand  and  reformed  (?)  it? 

M.E.E. 

Neat  Desks 

e 
I'd  like  to  have  specially  neat  desks  In  my  school-room.    The 
girls  do  fairly,  but— the  boys !    They  haven't  reached  the  cariwjf 
age,  and  think  It  Is  fussy  and  glrl-llke  to  keep  half  way  neat. 
Can  you  suggest  an  Incentive? 

Katk. 


Which  One? 

Which  Is  the  best  text-book  on  '^School  Management"? 
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How  the  Little  Bennetts  Played 
American    History     VH 

Dorothy  Howe 

(It  is  not  supposed  that  teachers  can  reproduce  these  plays  in  school 
as  they  are  given  here,  but  every  teacher  can  get  suggestions  from  these 
for  impromptu  plays  of  history  stories  in  school. — The  Editor) 

IT  was  Jack  who  undertook  to  drill  the  big  dog,  Jumbo, 
for  his  part  in  the  play  of  Paul  Revere*s  Ride.  He  was 
to  be  the  horse  who  goes  with  wild  clatter  of  hoofe  "  to 
every  Middlesex  village  and  farm,"  bearing  brave  Paul 
Revere  on  his  back.  Baby  was  chosen  for  Paul  Revere. 
He  was  the  smallest  member  of  the  troop.  This  arrange- 
ment would  make  things  easy  for  Jumbo. 

At  the  last  rehearsal  Jumbo  did  beautifully.  Urged  on  by 
Baby,  he  galloped  from  farm  to  farm  with  never  a  break. 

The  weather  was  warm  and  clear.  So  the  April  plays 
were  given  in  the  big  bam.  A  long  strip  of  dark  blue  cam- 
bric, with  Hnes  painted  on  it  to  show  waves,  was  the  river 
Charles.  On  one  side  a  big  placard  was  put  up  marked 
"  Boston."  Here  stood  the  step-ladder.  This  was  the  tower 
of  North  Church.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  another 
placard  was  marked  "  Charlestown."  On  this  side,  up  and 
down  the  bank  of  the  river,  walked  Baby.  He  wore  his 
mother's  golf  cape  over  his  little  blue  suit.  On  his  bead  was 
a  dark  blue  cocked  hat.  His  eyes  never  left  the  tower  of 
North  Church.  His  haiid  was  on  Jumbo's  neck.  Jumbo 
walked  up  and  down  quietly.    He  was  as  good  as  could  be. 

Below  the  tower  Bob  crept  about  cautiously.  By  and  by, 
a  trancip  of  feet  was  heard.  A  number  of  British  soldiers 
came  into  view.  They  marched  quickly  out  of  sight  toward 
the  river. 

"  The  British,"  said  Bob,  in  a  loud  whisper.  "  They  ar^ 
on  their  way  to  Concord.  They  will  take  our  guns  and 
things.     I  must  give  Paul  Revere  the  signal.*' 

Up  the  step-ladder  he'  went.     He  carried  two  small  lan- 


terns. They  couldn't  be  lighted,  of  course.  But  Jill  and 
Betty  had  pasted  red  paper  inside  each  globe. 

One  after  the  other,  Bob  hung  up  the  signal  lanterns. 
Over  across  the  river,  Paul  Revere  watched.  "One  lan- 
tern, two  lanterns,"  he  counted.  "  The  redcoats  have  gone, 
I  guess.  I'll  go  tell  folks."  He  smiled  over  at  Mamma 
Bennett  in  the  audience.  Then  he  jumped  on  Jumbo's  back. 
They  started  off  beautifully.  They  hadn't  gone  "far  when 
two  redcoats  sprang  out  into  the  road.  "Whoa  "  !  said  one. 
Jumbo  stopped.  "Go  on,"  said  Baby.  But  Jumbo 
wouldn't  stir. 

He  trotted  up  to  the  British  soldier.  He  stuck  a  cold 
nose  into  his  face.     It  was  Jack,  and  Jumbo  knew  it. 

"  Go  on.  Jumbo,  that's  a  good  dog,"  whispered  Jack. 
"  The  British  are  coming,"  screamed  Baby,  bound  to  do  his 
part  anyway. 

Then  an  unexpcctea  player  appeared.  Walking  slowly 
along  in  the  sunshine  just  outside  the  bam,  came  the  big, 
yellow  cat.  Jumbo  saw  her.  He  was  ofif  like  a  flash.  The 
real  Paul  Revere  could  scarcely  have  had  a  more  exciting 
time  than  Baby  did  for  a  few  minutes.  Jumbo  leaped  over 
a  chair.  Baby  hung  on.  "The  British  arc  coming,"  he 
cried.  Jumbo  dashed  straight  through  the  audience.  Still 
Baby  clung  fast,  his  two  arms  around  the  dog's  neck.  "The 
British  are  coming,"  he  shouted. 

Pussy  put  up  her  back.  Her  tail  grew  bigger.  "  Sp-st- 
sz-zz-sst," she  said  angrily.  "The  British,"  said  Baby — then 
there  was  a  flash  of  yellow,  a  dash  of  black  just  behind,  and 
pussy  was  up  the  apple  tree,  while  Jumbo  yelped  and  tore 
about  down  below  —  "are  coming,"  finished  Baby,  and 
rolled  off  in  the  grass. 

"  Bravo ! "  screamed  the  excited  audience.  Everybody  — 
actors  and  all— crowded  around.  Baby  was  picked  up. 
He  hadn't  a  bump.  "  I  didn't  forget  my  part  this  time,"  he 
gasped;  "did  I,  Helen?" 

When  things  had  quieted  down  a  little,  the  next  play  was 
given.     It  was  "  Washington  Crossing  the  Belaware.'^^lic^ 
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strip  of  cambric  now  became  the  Delaware  River.  Blocks  of 
wood  painted  or  chalked  white  were  the  cakes  of  ice. 

The  first  scene  showed  Washington  and  his  troops  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  Jack  was  Washington.  The  troops  were 
ragged  and  bare-footed.  But  one  carried  a  flag.  And  there 
were  tin  swords  and  air  guns. 

Washington  spoke.  "  This  is  Christmas  night,"  he  said. 
"The  Hessians  over  there"  —  he  pointed  to  the  opposite 
shore — "  will  have  a  great  feast.  We  will  cross  the  river. 
We  will  march  to  their  camp.  Neither  storm  nor  cold  nor 
darkness  shall  frighten  us.  Now  is  the  time  to  strike  a  blow 
for  our  country  and  we  will  strike  it." 

He  brought  down,  his  sword  with  a  great  flourish  a$  he 
finished.    The  soldiers  cheered. 

Two  boats  waited  on  the  shore.  One  was  the  big  bath 
tub.  The  other  was  a  wash  tub.  Into  the  wash  tub  were 
put  a  toy  cannon  of  Billy's,  Baby's  rocking  horse  and  as  many 
soldiers  as  could  get  in.  Washington  and  the  other  soldiers 
entered  the  wash  tub.  They  pushed  it  as  fer  out  into  the 
stream  as  they  could.  Then  they  formed  themselves  into  a 
copy  of  the  well-known  picture —  Washington  Crossing  the 
Delaware.  The  soldiers  grasped  their  guns  and  swords. 
One  held  the  flag.  Bravely  they  set  their  faces  against  the 
storm.  The  oarsman  battled  with  the  waters.  They  pushed 
away  the  ice  which  seemed  about  to  crush  the  boat.  Wash- 
ington himself,  brave  and  unmoved,  stood  in  the  center  of 
the.  boat.  His  face  was  firm  and  calm.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  fearlessly  upon  the  dark  shore.  Out  of  sight,  some- 
where, the  girls  sang  "  My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee." 

The  scene  was  shown  again,  and  again.  The  boys  did 
their  best.  The  girls  sang  with  all  their  might.  It  seemed 
that  the  audience  would  never  tire  of  seeing  and  listening. 
Then  suddenly  the  rocking-horse  fell  overboard.  One  of 
the  oarsmen,  who  looked  like  Alan,  leaned  ^r  out  to  rescue 
the  plunging  steed.  He  lost  his  balance  and  fell,  with  a  very 
red  face,  into  the  blue  cambric  waves.  There  was  a  wild 
scramble  among  the  troops.  The  screen  was  quickly  put 
up.  But  the  last  the  audience  saw  of  Washington,  he  still 
stood  firm  and  fearless — ^his  gaze  fixed  on  the  distant  Jersey 
shore. 

"  Three  cheers  for  George  Washington  ! "  shouted  some- 
one.   And  there  was  great  cheering. 

The  last  scene  showed  the  tent  of  the  Hessian  commander. 
A  feast  was  spread  on  a  small  table.  The  soldiers  were 
laughing  and  singing.  Their  song  was  quite  appropriate  if 
not  altogether  classical.  It  was  "  There'll  be  a  Hot  Time 
in  the  Old  Town  To-night."  "And  there  will  be — ^you'll 
see,"  said  Betty  in  the  audience. 

By  and  by  the  Hessians  fell  asleep.  Then  with  steady 
tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  there  came  into  view  from  either  side 


the  tent,  a  column  of  American  troops.  Washington 
marched  at  the  head  of  one  troop.  "  Halt ! "  he  cried. 
The  troops  halted.  The  Hessians  awoke.  They  scrambled 
to  their  feet.  They  seized  their  arms.  They  rushed  out 
There  was  a  wild  tussle  —  a  flash  of  toy  swords — some 
quick  shots  from  the  air  guns. 

Fvery  one  cheered  again.  Baby  beat  his  drum.  The 
American  troops  formed  into  line.  Tom  waved  the  flag. 
The  Battle  of  Trenton  was  over. 

NoTK.— The  next  Monday  was  the  i8th  of  April— the  date  of  the 
Battle  of  Lexington.  Miss  Moote  invited  the  **  troop  "  to  repeat  **  Paul 
Revere's  Ride  "  in  the  school-room.  Jumbo  was  not  asked.  Bob  hung 
out  the  lanterns  from  Miss  Moore*s  desk.  Baby  gave  the  alarm,  running 
up  and  down  the  aisles  and  knocking  on  the  desks.      ' 


April's  Coming  up  the  Hill 

Now  the  noisy  winds  are  still ; 
April's  coming  op  the  hill ; 
All  the  spring  Is  in  her  train ; 
Led  by  shining  ranks  of  rain ; 
Pit,  pat,  patter,  clatter, 
Sadden  son,  and  clatter,  patter  I 

First  the  bine  and  then  the  shower ; 
Barsting  bud,  and  smiling  flower; 
Brooks  set  free  with  lingling  ring ; 
Birds  too  fall  of  song  to  sing. 

Crisp  old  leaves  astir  with  pride, 
Where  the  timid  violets  hide- 
All  things  ready  with  a  will — 
April's  coming  ap  the  hill ! 

--Mary  Mapes  Dodge 

Prizes  have  been  offered  and  more  than  seventy  thousand 
packages  of  flower  seeds  have  been  distributed  this  season 
among  the  school  children  of  a  Kansas  city,  with  instruc- 
tions for  the  best  methods  of  growing.  The  interest  spread 
•rapidly  from  the  children  to  their  parents  and  many  adults 
called  for  a  share  in  the  distribution.  It  is  likely  that  there 
will  be  a  most  exciting  rivalry  as  to  tA  success  of  the 
flower-growers,  and  in  the  awarding  of  prizes. 

—  Country  Life  in  America 


Why  It  Rains 
The  Iceland  children  say  that  when  Jack  and  Jill  fell  down 
the  hill,  the  moon  picked  them  up.  Showiped  away  Jill's 
tears  and  patched  Jack*s  crown.  Then,  taking  one  under 
each  arm,  she  flew  up  to  the  sky  again.  There  they  draw 
water  for  her,  and  sometimes  their  buckets  tilt  over  and 
the  water  spills.    Then  the  people  on  earth  say  it  rains. 
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A  Clam-shell  Garden 

CJ.  Weston  Hutchins,  in  TAe  Nature  Guards 

**  In  the  heart  of  a  seed,  buried  deep,  so  deep, 
A  dear  little  plant  lay  fast  asleep. 

*  Wake ! '  said  the  sanshine, '  and  creep  to  the  light;' 
'  Wake  I  *  said  the  voice  of  the  raindrops  bright. 

The  little  plant  heard,  and  it  r6se  to  see 
What  the  wonderful  oatside  world  might  be." 

Now  let  US  each  start  a  little  garden.  It  may  be  in  a 
clam-shell  as  was  mine,  or  in  a  tin  fruit  can  as  is  another  of 
my  "gardens'*  for  testing  seeds,  or  even  in  an  old  dish 
which  you  have  sometime  had  for  your  playhouse.  Get  a 
little  good  garden  soil,  or  soil  under  the  leaves  in  the  woods, 
or  under  the  chips  where  a  woodpile  has  been  for  some 
time,  and  fill  your  little  dish  with  this.  It  should  be  damp 
but  not  very  wet,  for  too  much  water  may  make  it  pack  too 
closely  about  the  seeds.  In  this  soil  plant  two  or  thre'fe 
seeds  of  each  kind  we  have  selected,  keeping  the  garden  in 
a  warm  place.  In  three  days  you  may  take  out  one  of  the 
beans  and  you  will  find  that  its  overcoat  is  removed  easily, 
and  that  it  readily  separates  into  two  parts.  The  little  leaves 
and  root  have  giown  larger,  showing  us  that  the  seed  had 
a  life  hidden  away  in  it,  a  life  that  will  produce  a  plant  like 
that  from  which  this  seed  came. '  In  about  a  week  we  may 
expect  the  young  plant  to  appear. 


Moisture  and  warmth  and  air  and  light  are  necessary  to  its 
growth.  The  seed  also  contains  enough  food  to  keep  the 
young  plant  growing  until  it  can  fix  its  hold  firmly  upon  the 
soil  and  begin  to  drink  in  its  food  direct  from  the  earth. 

**  A  seed,  we  say,  is  a  simple  thing  — 
The  germ  of  a  flo^yer  or  weed — 
But  all  earth's  workmen,  laboring, 
With  all  the  help  that  wealth  can  bring. 
Never  coiAd  make  a  seed." 


Now  if  we  examine  a  kernel  of  corn  which  has  been  a  few 
days  in  the  soil,  we  shall  find  that  it  does  not  separate  into 
two  equal  parts  like  the  squash-seed  and  the  bean.  The 
small  part  which  contains  the  little  plant — the  life  of  the 
seed — is  all  on  one  side  of  the  kernel  or  seed.  There  are 
other  difierences  which  will  be  plainly  seen  when  our  plants 
have  grown. 

We  will  water  our  garden  carefully ;  we  will  be  sure  it  is 
kept  warm,  but  never  allowed  to  get  too  hot ;  and  then  we 
will  wait  patiently.  Some  day  when  we  had  almost  thought 
they  would  never  grow,  a  little  stalk  will  be  seen  crowding  its 
way  up  among  the  particles  of  soil.  At  this  point  is  where  the 
great  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  plants  will  appear. 
The  com  comes  bravely  through  the  soil,  standing  up  like  a 
green  stick,  its  leaves  all  folded  close  together.  The  bean 
comes  up  out  of  its  cradle  bent  and  twisted,  with  its  over- 
coat still  clinging  to  it.  But  give  it  time.  We  can  watch  it 
grow  out  of  its  cradle.  It  has  two  thick,  broad  leaves  which 
were  the  parts  of  the  bean.  These  slowly  become  thinner 
and  smaller.  They  are  feeding  the  young  plant.  The 
little  leaves  which  we  saw  folded  between  the  halves  of  the 
hean  appear,  and  grow  rapidly  in  size  and  soon  change  to  a 
darker  green.  The  roots  have  fastened  the  plant  to  the  soil 
and  now  it  is  able  to  care  for  itself.  If  we  look  at  the 
kernel  of  com  which  we  planted  we  find  that  it,  too,  is  dis- 
appearing. Much  of  it  has  been  used  by  the  little  com 
plant. 

This,  then,  we  have  learned  from  our  clam-shell  garden. 
Every  seed  contains  a.  young  plant,  alivci  but  fast  asleep. 


H 


My  Truant 

B.  M.  S. 

ERE'S  the  worst  little  scamp  I  have  ever  brought 
to  you;  he'll  land  in  the  state  prison  some  of 
these    days,    Tm    thinking  I "    and    the    robust 
Attendance  Officer  shoved  forward  into  my  school- 
room a  little  lad  of  scarce  eight  years  of  age. 

^*  He'll  bear  close  watching !  He  has  given  me  the  slip 
twice  already ! "  said  the  officer  as  he  turned  to  leave  the 
room. 

As  the  door  closed  after  him  I  looked  at  my  little  candi- 
date for  the  state  prison.  Poor  little  fellow,  I  thought,  as  I 
noted  his  sullen  little  face,  and  tightly  closed  lips,  will  I 
ever~be  able  to  find  a  way  to  your  heart  that  is  beating  so 
fiercely  there,  under  your  faded  jacket? 

At  the  noon  hour  I  was  able,  by  inquiry  among  my 
fellow  teachers,  to  learn  all  theref  was  to  learn  about 
my  truant,  as  he  was  soon  called.  Already,  al- 
though but  a  baby  in  years,  he  had  been  committed 
to  a  reform  school,  from  which  he  had  made  his 
escape  and  for  a  time  he  had  lived  around  the«freight 
yards,  being  kept  from  starving  by  the  kind-hearted 
train  hands,  who  had  often  shared  their  meals  with 
him. 

But  at  last,  one  sad  day  for  him  —  as  he  thought 
—  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  that  mthless  destroyer  of 
all  personal  freedom — the  Attendance  Officer  —  and 
was  landed  by  him  in  my  school-room.  As  the  days 
slipped  by  I  exerted  all  my  influence  to  try  to  inter- 
est him  in  his  lessons;  but  not  once  did  his  tightly 
closed  red  lips  open  to  respond  to  my  advances. 
•Never  did  a  maiden  try  more  fervently  to  win  to 
her  side  a  bashful  suitor,  than  I  tried  to  win  even 
one  glance  of  interest  from  my  "  black  sheep.*'  At 
times  he  would  elude  the  Attendance  Officer  for  a 
day,  only  to  be  brought  back  to  me  more  sullen  than 
before.  What  could  I  do  ?  I  could  not,  must  not  fail,  and 
yet  —  what  was  the  solution  to  my  puzzle? 

One  morning,  before  the  gong  had  sounded,  after 
William  had  been  escorted  to  his  place  by  the  Officer,  as 
usual,  I  picked  up  a  book  and  for  the  few  minutes  left, 
before  nine  o'clock,  I  read  to  the  children  a  short  story 
about "  Tadpoles." 

Was  I  awake,  or  was  I  dreaming  — but  surely  that  was 
William  who  was  watching  me  with  bright  eyes,  and  listen- 
ing with  breathless  attention. 

When  I  had  finished  the  story  up  went  his  grimy  little 
hand,  and  he  called  out  in  his  high  childish  voice,  "  Say, 
teacher,  I  know  where  I  can  get  some  of  them  tadpoles 
for  you  ! "  I  fairly  beamed  upon  him.  Of  course  I  wanted 
above  everything  else  —  tadpoles  —  plenty  of  them  —  if 
they  would  interest  William. 

Next  morning,  bright  and  early,  almost  as  soon  as  I 
arrived  at  the  schoolhouse  myself,  came  William,  unattended 
for  once,  but  holding  tightly  an  old  tin  can  filled  with  frog- 
spawn  and  tiny  tadpoles :  luckily  I  had  provided  an  empty 
fish  globe  and  William  transferred  the  baby  tadpoles  to  their 
new  quarters. 

By  ^ving  him  full  charge  of  them  and  letting  him  feel 
that  I  trusted  him  to  care  for  them,  I  found  I  had  a  slender 
hold  upon  him ;  although  I  knew  he  was  not  as  yet  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  school-room  only  so  far  as  it  was 
related  to  creeping  and  crawling  things,  and  those  others, 
too,  that  have  wings  and  stings;  yet,  I  began  to  take 
courage.     He  now : 
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talk  with  me  about  his  latest  **  find."  One  day,  I  remem- 
ber, he  had  a  pocket  nearly  full  of  fishing-worms,  as  he 
called  them,  and  well  I  remember  the  creepy  sensation  it 
gave  me,  as  I  bravely  let  them  wander  at  their  own  sweet 
will  over  my  hand  and  arm  while  we  talked  about  them; 
then  I  slyly  reached  for  my  book  on  natural  history  and 
read  to  him  a  little  bit  about  their  curious  construction,  and 
habits.  He  listened  intently,  then  said  :  "  If  you  can  read 
about  bugs  and  things  in  books,  I  am  going  to  learn  to 
read  !"  — and  that  was  the  beginning  of  his  long  climb  up 
the  ladder  of  learning. 

I  should  like,  if  I  had  the  space,  to  tell  you  of  all  the 
queer  friends  of  his  that  my  truant  brought  to  my  school- 
roop;  from  the  gorgeous  dragon  fiies  and  snake-feeders 


to  the  slimy  lizards  and  snails,  to  all  of  which  I  gave  a  warm 
welcome.  But  there  came  a  day  of  fate  when  he  brought 
to  me  a  little  garter  snake;  and  I,  true  to  my  instinct 
inherited  from  Mother  Eve,  could  not  bring  myself,  even 
under  protest,  to  the  point  of  admitting  him  as  a  member 
of  my  official  family. 

At  last  the  school  term  drew  to  a  close,  as  even  the 
longest  terms  have  a  habit  of  doing,  and  my  truant' was 
standing  well  up  toward  the  top  of  the  line  that  would  be 
promoted  to  the  next  grade  above.  And  now,  as  I  watch 
with  pride  his  progress  on  and  up  through  the  grades  — 
not  the  bright  peculiar  star  of  any,  but  a  steady,  regular 
student  —  I  breathe  a  little  hymn  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
transformation  that  is  being  wrought  in  my  one-time  truant 
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Our  Friends  of  Field  and 
Forest     VII 

Rabbits 

G£RTRUOK  MOORE 

THE  common  wood-rabbit  is  brown  —  a  soft,  warm 
brown,  prettily  penciled  with  lines  of  black.  On  his 
sides  this  brown  fades  into  gray.  On  the  underside 
of  his  body  the  gray  becomes  pure  white.  His 
tail. is  so  short  it  looks  almost  as  if  it  had  been  cropped  off. 
.On  the  top  it  is  the  color  of  his  back.  Underneath  it  is  soft, 
downy  white.  This  funny  white  tail  of  the  wood-rabbit 
gives  him  one  of  his  best  known  names  —  cottontail.  He 
has  a  near  relative  —  the  hare  —  whose  tail  is  all  black. 

Summer  Time 

The  rabbit  home  is  usually  built  by  the  mother  rabbit.  It 
is  in  or  near  the  woods.  Sometimes  it  is  a  long,  narrow 
burrow  in  the  hillside.  Often,  Bu,nny  builds  what  is  called 
a  form.  She  digs  up  a  piece  of  turf.  She  lays  this  one  side 
to  use  by  and  by.  She  scoops  out  a  little  hollow  in  the 
ground.  She  lines  it  with  grass  and  fur  which  she  takes 
from  her  own  soft  breast.  Over  the  little  nest,  she  fits  back 
carefully  the  piece  of  turf. 

In  this  little  home,  by  and  by,  a  half  a  dozen  or  more 
baby  rabbits  are  bom.  They  are  small  and  weak  and  help- 
less. They  have  no  fur.  Like  kittens  their  eyes  are  shut 
tight  Ten  or  twelve  days  pass  before  the  babies  can  see. 
Tlien  what  a  nice  warm  home  they  find  themselves  in.  What 
a  kind,  tender  little  mother  they  have.  Often  she  leaves 
them  alone  for  a  long  time.  But  she  always  comes  back. 
She  is  very  careful  to  go  and  come  unseen.  She  hides  all 
signs  of  the  little  door  of  the  house.  Even  the  father 
doesn't  know  where  the  nest  is  hidden.  For,  it  is  said, 
should  he  see  his  babies  before  their  fur  is  grown,  he  would 
eat  them  at  once. 

By  and  by  in  suits  of  sleek  gray  fur,  mother  takes  her  six 
bright-eyed  babies  to  see  their  father.  She  pokes  them 
about  and  shows  off  all  their  good  points.  The  family  is 
already  large.  The  children  next  older  than  the^e  babies 
aren't  yet  grown  up.  But  the  father  seems  pleased  with  his 
new  babies. 


Food  As  is  usually  the  case  in  large  families  the  little 
rabbits  soon  learn  to  look  after  themselves.  Food  isn't  hard 
to  find,  for  they  eat  all  sorts  of  plants  and  herbs.  Like  the 
woodchuck,  they  are  fond  of  clover.  Best  of  all  they  like 
vegetaUes. 

Tp  think  of  a  garden  with  whole  beds  of  carrots,  parsnips, 
and  turnips  just  makes  Bunny's  hungry  little  mouth  water. 

There  is  cool,  crisp  lettuce,  too;  and  delicious  cabbage 
leaves.  All  day  long  he  thinks  about  them.  At  night  when 
the  bi^  dog  is  safely  tied  up,  away  goes  Bunny  to  the  garden. 
Such  a  feast  as  he  has.  Long  before  light  his  nimble  little 
feet  carry  him  back  home.  Only  the  jolly  Man-in-the-moon 
has  seen,  and  he  won't  tell. 

Bunny  likes  bark,  too.  He  picks  out  a  young  tree.  He 
stands  on  his  hind  feet.  He  reaches  up  just  as  far  as  he  can 
and  nibbles  off  the  tender  bark.  Some  of  it  he  eats.  More 
of  it  he  leaves  on  the  ground.  This  gnawing  is  good  for  his 
teeth.  It  keeps  them  short  and  sharp.  But  it  kills  the 
tree. 

Enemies  Bunny  has  many  enemies.  There  is  the  farmer, 
whose  vegetables  he  eats  and  whose  trees  he  kills.  There 
are  dogs  on  all  sides.  But  if  one  keeps  close  watch  one 
can  run  away  from  men  and  dogs,  hiding  in  the  fiist  con- 
venient burrow.  Sometimes,  if  ti^t  happens  to  belong  to  a 
woodchuck  or  a  weasel  or  a  fox,  and  he  happens  to  be  at 
home.  Bunny  finds  that  he  has  gone  from  "  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire."  For  all  these  animals,  as  well  as  minks  and 
skunks  and  ferrets,  are  fond  of  rabbits.  Sometimes,  too,  a 
swift  rush  of  wings  and  a  downward  swoop  of  a  hungry  hawk 
or  owl  sends  Bunny  trembling  with  fright  into  the  nearest 
hiding  place. 

It  is  well  for  the  rabbit  that  nature  has  made  his  coat  of 
gray- brown  fur.  It  is  so  much  the  color  of  leaves,  and 
shadows,  and  soil,  and  that,  unless  his  white  tail  gives  him 
away,  he  is  often  quite  unseen  under  a  big  burdock  or  among 
the  friendly  ferns.  He  has  keen  scent,  too,  far  sight,  and 
four  fleet,  trusty  little  legs. 

Winter  Time 
Bunny's  little  home  among  the  wild  asters  and  golden  rod 
is  too  cold  for  winter,  so  he  builds  another.  -  Rather  he  sits 
down  in  the  shelter  of  some  rock  and  lets  the  snow  buikl 
one  for  him.  Thick  and  fast,  thick  and  fast  come  the  great 
white  flakes.     Bunny  is  soon  well  covered.     He  gets  up  and 
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moves  gently  from  side  to  side^  so  that  the  snow  may  not 
pack  too  hard  nor  too  close.  And  in  a  short  time  he  finds 
himself  ioside  the  snuggest  and  cosiest  of  homes  —  its  walls 
aod  roof  all  of  glistening  white  snow.  In«the  roof  is  a  little 
bole  taMe  by  his  breath.  Through  this  hole  comes  plenty 
of  fresb  air.  Out  of  it  goes  a  strong,  unmistakable  rabbit 
scent.  Some  frosty  morning  the  dog  who  hunted  him  all 
summer  puts  up  his  nose  and  sniffs  the  air  once  or  twice. 
Then  off  and  away  he  goes  straight  toward  the  little  snow- 
house  tiader  the  cedars.  Don't  you  hope  Bunny  will  have 
gone  for  a  run  across  the  snow? 

Bunn^ 5  footprints  of  a  winter  morning  tell  an  interesting 
story.  The  two  fore  prints  are  about  six  inches  apart  They 
are  made  by  the  hind  feet.  The  two  prints  just  back  of 
them  and  close  together  show  the  quick,  light  touch  of  the 
short  fore  paws.  The  prints  are  like  Bunny  himself — 
nimble,  gentle,  and  timid. 

Bunny  doesn't  mind  deep  snow.  When  it  is  so  deep  that 
it  brings  him  where  he  can  reach  the  tops  of  the  young 
maples  he  is  very  happy.  "  Crunch,  crunch,"  go  the  sharp 
teeth.  And  the  tops  of  the  maples  look  as  if  a  boy  had  been 
along  and  cut  them  off  with  his  jackknife. 


0  Ma- 


Good  Times 

Bunny  is  often  frightened  half  out  of  his  little  skin.  He 
often  sees  hard  times  when  food  is  scarce  and  snow  and  cold 
are  plenty.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  a  free,  ^olicsome, 
rolUcksome  life  that  he  leads  —  gay  as  a  gypsy's.  ^ 

To  see  him  at  his  very  best,  one  must  visit  him  in  the 
heart  of  some  great  forest  far  away  from  human  voice  and 
dog-bark. 

The  great  sun  goes  down.  The  woods  are  full  of  shadows 
and  moonbeams.  ''Thump  i  thump  !  thump  1 "  What  is 
that?  Again  it  comes — and  again  —  "Thump!  thump! 
thump ! " 

It  is  only  a  little  rabbit  down  there  on  the  edge  of  the 
clearing.  He  has  just  come  from  home  \ox  the  evening  play- 
spell.  He  leaps  high  m  the  air..  As  he  comes  down,  he 
strikes  the  ground  sharply  with  his  heavily  padded  foot, 
"Thump!  thump!  thump!"  How  can  such  a  little  foot 
make  such  a  big  noise?  Sometimes  this  sound  is  a  danger 
signal  When  a  crowd  of  rabbits  hear  it  from  one  of  their 
namber,  how  they  will  scatter.  Sometimes,  it  seems  that 
Bouny  makes  this  queer  noise  out  of  pure  mischief  —  as  if 
He  was  trying  to  frighten  you. 

To-night  it  seems  to  be  the  signal  for  beginning  the  mid- 
\  frolic.     A  number  of  rabbits  are  already  in  the  clear- 


ing. Every  minute  there  are  fresh  arrivals.  One  by  one, 
ears  well  laid  back,  feet  scarcely  seeming  to  touch  the 
ground ;  two  by  two  racing  along ;  in  social  little  family 
groups ;  still  they  come. 

A  dance  begins.  The  rabbits  put  on  comical  little  airs. 
They  trip  to  and  fro  with  slow,  even  steps.  Somebody  gets 
angry.  He  stamps  his  foot.  Everyone  scampers  away. 
Then  after  a  minute's  §ilence,  from  under  a  fern,  up  pokes 
an  inquisitive  little  nose.  A  head  follows  and  two  long, 
brown  ears.  Out  whiatzcs  a  rabbit  —  two  —  four  —  six  —  a 
dozen.  The  clearing  is  full  of  them  again.  Rotmd  and 
round  they  go  in  a  wild  go-as-you-please  dance.  They  get 
tired  of  tUs  and  play  games.  One  looks  like  fox  and  geese. 
Another  is  surely  leap  frog.  Two  little  fellows  are  going 
round  and  round  the  clearing  like  race  horses  —  dark  eyes 
shining,  white  tails  flashing  in  the  moonlight.  Two  others 
are  boxing  with  quick,  deft  paws.  Hark,  far-6if  and  faint, 
someone  hears  a  fox  bark.  Hie  next  instant  there  isn't  a 
rabbit  in  sight.  Only  nodding  ferns  and  starded  shadows 
show  the  way  they  have  gone. 

Story 

One  day  Babbie  and  Fritz  were  playing  in  the  woods  near 
Babbie's  home.  Suddenly  Fritz  pricked  up  bis  brown 
velvet  ears,  sniffed  once  or  twice,  and  was  off  through  the 
underbrush.  Babbie  followed  as  fast  as  she  could.  She  and 
Fritz  had  seen  the  same  thing  — a  tiny  brown  rabbit.  It 
looked  like  the  shadow  of  the  burdock  leaf  under  which  it 
sat.  But  shadows  don't  have  big  bright  eyes  and  white 
tails.    « 

"  Catch  him>  Fritz,"  called  Babbie.  "  Catch  him,  only 
dofCt  hurt  him." 

Last  Easter  mother  had  told  Babbie  that  over  in  Germany 
little  boys  and  girls  believe  a  rabbit  lays  the  dainty  colored 
Easter  eggs. 

For  a  whole  year,  now.  Babbie  had  wanted  a  pet  rabbit. 
If  they  could  only  get  this  one. 

But  they  couldn't.  Bunny  was  too  sharp  and  too  spry 
for  them.  When  Fritz  came  to  a  stream  of  water  he  lost  all 
track  of  the  hurrying  little  feet.  Back  he  came  to  Babbie ; 
and  they  went  home  and  told  mother  all  about  it. 
^  '*  Never  mind,  dear,"  said  mother.  "  Just  wait  till  morn- 
ing. Maybe  you'll  find  the  Easter  eggs  if  you  did  lose  the 
rabbit." 

Sure  enough,  next  morning,  in  a  little  basket  on  the  table. 
Babbie  found  five  beautiful  Easter  eggs  —  red,  blue,  yelk>w, 
purple,  and  green.  While  she  tried  to  decide  which  was  the 
prettiest,  in  came  father. 

"  Come  with  me.  Babbie,"  he  said ;  *'  I  want  to  show  you 
something." 

Out  in  the  clearing,  father  told  Babbie  to  look  all  around 
carefully  and  see  what  she  could  find.  Babbie  looked  and 
looked.  All  she  could  see  was  a  little  patch  of  dried  grass 
about  as  big  as  father's  two  hands. 

Babbie  took  hold  of  this.  Up  it  came.  Under  it  was  a 
cozy  fur-lined  nest.  In  the  nest  was  the  bright-eyed  rabbit. 
And  with  her  —  no  Easter  eggs,  but  six  funny,  fuzzy,  gray- 
brown  baby  rabbits. 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit 

^'  They  call  him  Jack^in-tbe-Pulpit,  be  stands  op  so  stilT  and  so 

queer 
On  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  and  waits  for  the  flower-folk  to 

come  and  hear 
The  text  and  the  sermon,  and  all  the  grave  things  that  he  has 

to  say ; 
But  the  blossoms  they  laugh  and  they  dance,  they  are  wilder 

than  ever  to-day ; 
And  as  nobody  stops  to  listen,  so  never  a  word  has  he  said; 
Bat  there  in  his  pulpit  he  stands,  and  holds  his  umbrella  over 

his  head, 
And  we  have  not  a  doabt  in  onr  minds,  Jack,  you  are  wisely 

listening, 
To  the  organ-chant  of  the  winds,  Jaclc,  and  the  tunes  that  the 

sweet  birds  sing !  " 

—  Lucy  Larcom 
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Stories  of  the  Rhine  Country   VIII 

-  Brunhilde  —  A  Spring  Legend 

Alice  E.  Allen 

EVERYONE  has  heard  the  fairy  tale  of  the  sleeping 
beauty,  the  prince,  and  the  magic  kiss.  Again  and 
again  it  has  been  told  and  sung.  Beautiful  operas 
have  been  written  about  it.  The  most  charming 
version  of  the  old  legend  comes  from  Germany.  Here  it  is. 
On  a  lofty  mountain  near  the  Rhine— so  high  that  its  peak 
was  far  above  the  clouds  —  there  once  stood  a  wonderful 
palace.  Its  massive  walls,  its  fluted  pillars,  its  slender  towers 
and  turrets  were  all  of  snow-white  marble.  Its  dome  was  of 
pure  gold.  So  splendid  was  the  palace  against  the  sky  that 
it  seemed  fashioned  of  millions  of  sunset  clouds,  rose  tinted. 

Above  the  entrance,  with  watchful  eyes,  hovered 
always  a  great  white  eagle.  A  wolf  guarded  the 
doorway.  Inside,  the  palace  was  dazzling.  Every- 
where shimmered  and  glimmered  costly  gems — crim- 
son and  blue,  purple  and  green  and  gold.  Doors  and 
windows  were  always  wide  open.  Sunshine  flooded 
the  rooms.  Winds  sweet  with  the  breath  of  fadeless 
flowers  swept  through  them. 

In  the  gardens  grew  luxuriant  shrubs  and  vines. 
All  day  long  brooks  leaped  and  laughed.  Birds 
sang.^  Flowers  bloomed.  Gigantic  trees  cast  cool 
green  shadows.  And  here  grew  the  wonderful  golden 
apples  of  which  if  one  ate  each  dav,  one  never  grew 
old. 

In  this  palace  above  the  clouds,  lived  the  great  ' 
god,  Odin.     Here,  too,  dwelt  the  nine  wonderful  war 
maidens,  each  with  her  powerful  winged  horse. 

One  of  these  war  maidens  was  Brunhilde.  More 
beautiful  was  she  than  any  of  her  sisters.  Her 
strength  was  greater  than  her  beauty.  Her  tender- 
ness was  greater  even  than  her  strength.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  Odin  loved  Brunhilde  as  his  own  daughter. 

Whenever  war  raged,  the  nine  war  maidens  mounted 
their  swift  horses.  They  flew  to  the  battle  fields. 
Fearlessly  they  plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  fight. 
They  caught  up  the  bravest  of  the  heroes  and  flew 
away  with  them  —  up,  up,  up,  to  the  palace  above 
the  clouds. 

One  day  Brunhilde  was  sent  to  a  great  battle. 
From  head  to  foot  she  was  clad  in  silver  armor.  On 
her  head  flashed  a  silver  helmet  with  wings  of  beaten 
gold.  In  her  hand  was  a  shield  of  pure  silver. 
When  she  flew  by  on  her  winged  horse,  it  seemed 
like  the  passing  of  myriads  of  dazzling  sunbeams. 

In  the  din  and  smoke  of  battle,  Brunhilde  diso- 
beyed Odin.  She  tried  to  save  a  knight  other  than 
the  one  the  great  god  had  commanded  her  to  save. 

Odin  could  not  be  disobeyed  without  sorrow  as 
the  result.  Much  as  he  loved  Brunhilde,  she  must 
be  punished.  ' 

"  Because  you  dared  to  disobey  me,"  he  said,  sorrowfully, 
"  you  shall  be  no  more  a  war  maiden.  You  shall  leave  at 
once  and  forever  this  beautiful  home.  You  shall  become  a 
mortal.    You  shall  live  on  the  earth." 

Poor  Brunhilde  !  Banished  from  the  home  she  loved,  she 
wandered  up  and  down  the  earth.  She  did  not  understand 
the  people  —  their  strange  words  and  ways.  They  did  not 
understand  her.  Often  she  lifted  tearful  eyes  to  a  far- 
off  mountain.  Sometimes,  at  sunset,  she  caught  glimpses 
of  snowy  walls  and  glittering  towers.  That  was  home.  But 
night  came  quickly.  The  vision  faded.  Her  tears  fell. 
Weary  and  heartsick,  she  came  at  last  to  the  quiet  land  of 
Isenstein. 

Here  dwelt  a  king,  a  gentle,  generous  old  man.  His  heart 
was  touched  by  Brunhilde's  sad  face  and  wistful  eyes.  To 
him  she  seemed  but  a  child.     He  took  her  to  his  own  castle. 

"You  shall  be  the  Princess  Brunhilde,*'  he  said.  " Hence- 
forth you  shall  reign  over  all  Isenstein." 

In  her  new  home,  Brunhilde  became  happy  again.  As  a 
woman  she  was  even  more  beautiful  than  as  a  war  maiden. 
A  lovely  light  filled  her  eyes.    So  sweet  was  she»  so  winning 


and  winsome,  that  all  the  people  loved  her  and  called  her 
"  The  Spring  Maiden." 

But  Odin's  ever  watchful  eyes  were  upon  Brunhilde.  She 
was  too  happy,  too  care-free.  One  day  the  great  god 
dropped  into  the  realm  of  Isenstein  the  fatal  thorn  of  sleep. 

The  thorn  stung  Brunhilde.  Music — such  as  she  had 
heard  in  dreams  —  surged  about  her.  It  soothed  her.  It 
lulled  her.  Lower  and  lower  drooped  her  beautiful  head. 
Far  off  and  faint  she  heard  the  voice  of  Odin. 

"Sleep,  Brunhilde,"  it  said;  "sleep,  until  there  comes  to 
awaken  you  the  Prince  who  knows  not  fear.  And  if  upon 
earth  there  be  no  such  Prince,  sleep  on  forever." 

Brunhilde  slept.  The  realm  of  Isenstein  slept  with  her. 
And  the  castle  and  all  its  sleeping  people  Odin  closed  about 
in  a  circle  of  magic  fire. 

Vear  after  year  the  trees  of  the  forest  grew  and  spread. 


•*C>n,good  Greyfell!" 

Year  after  year,  from  trunk  to  trunk,  from  branch  to  branch, 
vines  clambered  and  clung,  twining  and  twisting  and  tangling 
themselves  into  an  almost  impassable  wall.  So,  shut  in  from 
all  the  world,  the  castle  slept. 

Far  away  frona  the  enchanted  shores  of  Isenstein,  lived  a 
young  prince.  His  name  was  Siegfried.  In  all  the  realm 
there  was  none  so  true,  so  pure,  so  brave  as  Siegfried. 
Everywhere  reports  spread  of  his  deeds  of  daring,  of  his 
gentle  chivalry,  of  his  strong  and  tender  heart.  Strange 
were  the  stories  told  of  his  childhood.  He  lived  then 
—  it  was  said  —  in  the  depths  of  a  forest.  Fearlessly  he 
roamed  about  its  dark  paths.  He  wore  a  suit  of  fur.  Skin 
sandals  were  on  his  feet.  Over  his  shoulder  was  slung  a  tiny 
silver  horn.  On  this  he  blew  wild,  weird  notes.  And  from ' 
far  and  near  came  birds  and  beasts  to  listen.  Foxes,  bears, 
and  wolves  gathered  about  him.  The  cubs  nestled  close  to 
the  slender  golden-haired  boy.  They  looked  at  him  with 
fearless,  trusting  eyes.  And  Siegfried  looked  back  as  fear- 
lessly and  trustingly.  For  he  loved  all  the  wild  things  of  the 
wood. 

Siegfried  made  for  himself — it  was  said — a  wonderful 
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sword.  It  was  straight  and  shining  and  supple.  It  was  sure 
and  sharp.    With  it  he  killed  a  terrible  dragon. 

Now  that  he  was  a  man,  Siegfried  longed  to  see  the 
world.  With  his  magic  sword,  he  set  out.  Soon  he  came  to 
a  great  castle. 

Here  lived  a  mighty  giant  with  terrible  eyes  and  a  long 
beard,  white  like  sea  foam.  He  sat  upon  a  throne  carved 
from  the  teeth  of  a  sea  horse. 

**  Hail,  O  Giant/'  said  Siegfried  in  his  clear  young 
voice. 

Everyone  loves  bravery.  Even  the  fierce  old  giant  was 
pleased  by  Siegfried's  fearlessness.  "  Welcome,  Siegfried," 
he  said.  "  Come,  sit  by  me  on  my  throne,  whereon  never 
mortal  sat" 

Siegfried  sat  down  beside  the  giant.  He  told  him  of 
the  noble  deeds  he  longed  to  do  to  make  the  world  brighter 
and  better. 

The  giant  showed  Siegfried  a  horse.  It  was  white  and 
shining  like  fresh  Mien  snow.  ''  Take  this  horse,"  said  he. 
"His  name  is  GrejrfeU,  which  means  Shining  Hope.  When 
his  eyes  seem  to  send  forth  sparks  of  fire  and  his  mane 
glistens  with  strange  light  success  awaits  you  —  go  forward." 

Moui^ted  on  GreyfeU,  Siegfried  rode  away.  After  a  long, 
hard  journey,  he  came  at  last  to  the  enchanted  land  of 
Isenbtein. 

Drowsy  waters  lapped  on  the  shore.  Drowsy  winds 
stirred  the  trees  of  the  wood.  Siegfried  rode  fearlessly  into 
the  dark,  dim  forest.  With  his  trusty  sword,  he  cut  his  way 
through  the  thick  growth  of  vines  and  shrubs.  Sometimes, 
through  the  trees,  he  caught  glimpses  of  a  castle.  When  he 
came  out  of  the  woods,  it  rose  before  him.  Its  walls  were 
gray  and  moss  grt>wn.  Its  towers  were  crumbling  into  dust. 
All  about  it  the  ground  was  bare  and  brown. 

"  On,  good  GreyfeU  I"  said  Siegfried.  And  they  dashed 
boldly  on.  But  suddenly  they  came  to  a  halt  —  the  horse 
drawn  up  on  his  haunches.  For  there,  just  before  them, 
crackling,  leaping,  fanning  their  faces  with  its  cruel  heat, 
was  the  river  of  fire  wi&  which  Odin  had  surrounded 
Brunhilde's  castle. 

Greyfell's  eyes ,  flashed.  His  mane  sparkled.  Siegfried 
remembered  the  words  of  the  giant — "Success  awaits  you — 
go  forward." 

"On,  good  GreyfeU!"  he  said.  Together  they  plunged 
into  the  fierce  river  of  fire.  Before  the  light  of  GreyfeU's 
eyes  and  the  courage  of  Siegfried's  heart,  the  angry  fiames 
feU  back*  'Safely,  horse  and  rider  reached  the  opposite  bank. 

On  the  castle  walls  hy  sentinels.  At  the  gates  were 
watchmen.  So  sound  asleep  were  they,  they  seemed  carved 
of  stone.  In  the  great  stables  grooms  slept  beside  their 
sleeping  horses.  Knights  slept  in  the  saddle.  On  the  roof 
slept  doves.     Even  the  fountain  was  still. 

With  one  blow  of  his  sword  Siegfried  broke  down  the 
msty  door  of  the  castle.  He  entered.  Cooks«and  maids 
stood  at  their  tasks  —  asleep.  In  the  banquet  hall  brave 
knights  and  ladies  fair  sat  at  table  —  asleep.  Behind  them 
sto^  servants-— each  with  dish  in  hand — asleep.  The  little 
page  slept  on  the  floor.  The  king,  in  royal  robes,  slept  on 
the  throne. 

At  last  Siegfried  came  to  a  fast  closed  door.  His  heart 
beat  high  with  hope.  He  pushed  the  door  gently.  It  yielded 
—  fell  back.  The  room  might  have  been  carved  from  a 
mammoth  sea-sheU,  so  exquisite  was  it  in  tints  of  pearl  and 
pink.  A  scent  as  of  faded  flowers  filled  the  air.  The  sound 
of  soft,  regular  breathing  came  to  him.  He  crossed  the 
room. 

There  on  a  couch,  piled  high  with  silken  draperies  of  soft 
rose,  sea  green,  and  sea  blue,  lay  a  maiden.  Her  eyes  were 
ck)sed.  Her  dark  lashes  trembled  on  cheeks  pink  as  spring 
flowers.  Her  Hps  smiled  as  if  she  dreamed  sweet  dreams. 
Over  the  silken  pillow,  down  the  coverlet  to  the  floor, 
streamed  the  soft  shining  masses  of  her  hair. 

It  was  Brunhilde.  For  a  hundred  years  she  had  lain  there 
>  asleep.  Yet  so  sweet  had  been  her  dreams  that  she  was  not 
a  day — not  an  hour  older  than  when  she  had  fallen  asleep. 

Siegfried  knelt  beside  her.  "O  perfect  form  in  perfect 
rest,"  he  said.  She  stirred  not.  StiU  she  smiled.  Gently, 
the  prince  kissed  her  smooth  white  brow. 


It  was  the  magic  kiss.  Brunhilde  opened  her  glorious 
eyes. 

*'  A  touch,  a  kiss.    The  charm  was  snapt. 
There  rose  a  noise  of  striking  clocks. 
And  feet  that  ran  and  doors  that  clapt, 
And  barking  dogs  and  crowing  cocks. 
A  fuller  light  Ulumined  all, 

A  breeze  through  all  the  garden  swept, 
A  sudden  hubbub  shook  the  hall. 
And  sixty  feet  the  fountain  leapt.'* 

Up  sprang  the  grass^  green  and  thick.  Flowers  poured 
forth  the  fragrance  so  iQng  shut  in  their  hearts.  Birds  sang 
in  ecstacy.  The  air  was  warm  and  soft.  The  skies  were 
blue.  Everywhere  there  was  joy  and  song  and  love  and 
spring.     For  the  Prince  had  come.     Brunhilde  was  awake. 


To  the  Land  of  Windmills  with 
the  Babies 

{^Continued  from  March  number) 
Eleanor  M.  Jollie 

AND  now  April  is  here,  and  the  little  pupils  of  Miss 
May's  school  are  still  working  out  by  talks  and  seat 
work  the  story  of  "  Windmill  Land." 

Bits  of  Rika's  story  have  been  read  from  time  to 
time  until  the  little  Holland  lass  has  become  very  real  to  the 
children. 

The  great  windmills  must  be  built  and  after  that  the  — 
but  I  will  jot  down  for  you  what  was  done  and  you  may  see 
for  yourselves. 

Talks  Seat  Work 

IX 
The  windmills  of  Holland;       J^Y  windmill  on  desk,  using 

great  number;  uses;  (to  ^^'^  ^„^  ^,^^  ^n^rt^xW. 
pump  water  ;gnnd  corn;  ^^^  ^^^^  outside  of  stitches, 
saw  wood ;  color  of  wind-  ^^^^  ^^  5,^^^  j^  ^^ 

™"^-^  have  sand  damp. 

Use  cardboard  for  windmill. 

X  ^  Model  wooden    shoes    of 
The  wooden  shoes ;    use ;  <;lay.     Cut  small   tulips  and 

care  of  the  shoes ;  as  ^11  one  of  the  shoes.  Cut  a 
playthings ;  doil's  bed ;  paper  doll  for  another.  Cut 
toy  boats ;  flower  pots ;  from  paper  a  saO  and  fasten, 
Story  :  **  What  Piccola  using  toothpick  for  mast  while 
Found  in  Her  Wooden  shoe  is  damp. 
Shoe." 

XI  Fold  boats.   Color.   Model 
More  about  the  canals.         and   color  vegetables ;  place 

W^idth  on  one  boat.     Cut  and  color 

Boats  for  people ;  vege-  paper  dolls.     Put  in  boat, 
table;  furniture  mov- 
ing, jBtC, 

XII  Model  storks.     Color  the 
Storks ;                                  toothpicks  for  legs.     Stand  in 

appearance;  home;  sand  by  edge  of  canals.  Model 
food;  care  of  young;  frogs  and  fish.  Color  and 
Said  to  bring  good  luck,  place  in  canal. 

XIII  Illustrate  with  pencil  draw- 
Story  :  "The  Storks." — An-  ing.     Build  short  stories  with 

dersen.  letters  on  dpsk. 


XIV 

Butter  and  cheese  making : 
the  cows;  color;  milk- 
men ;  carts ;  dogs. 


Model  cows  Color  black 
and  white. 

Fold  milk  cart.  (See  De- 
cember Primary  Education.) 
Model  and  color  dog.  Place 
on  number  table.  Cut  circles 
of  red  paper  to  represent 
cheeses. 
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XV 

Good  tiroes  in  Holland  : 
In  summer :  hoop  roll- 
ing ;  jumping  rope ;  boat- 
rides. 

In  winter : 

ice  boats ;  sleigh-riding ; 
skating  contest;  the 
tent ;  the  flags. 

(NoTt  —  Tmn  part  of  number 
table  to  winter  icene  by  covering 
blue  paper  with  white,  and  by  use 
of  cotton.) 


Cut  hoops  of  paper. 
Braid  ropes  of  bright  col- 
ored string. 

Cut  snowflakes  of  white 
paper,  from  pattern  on  board. 
Lay  on  table.  Fold  tents  and 
place  qn  number  table.  Cut 
and  color  flag  of  Holland  and 
fasten  to  toothpicks.  Stand 
in  sand. 


XVI  String  jewels  (beads).  Cut 

The  best  day  of  all :  from  pink  and  yellow  papers 

St.  Nicholas'  Day :  when  St.  Nicholas*  cakes  in  the 
it  is ;  what  it  is ;  the  forms  of  letters  of  the  alpha- 
shops.  How  the  day  is  bet.  Model  toys ;  draw  on 
celebrated.  blackboard  with  colored  cray- 

ons, pictures  of  articles  men- 
tioned by  Rika.  Make  little 
baskets  of  squares  of  paper  by 
pinching  up  corners  and  put- 
ting on  handles.  Fill  with 
clay  goodies. 


Reference  books 

"  Children  of  the  WorW. 

Boston.) 
«  Hans  Brinker." 
"  Big  People  and  Little  People  of  Other  Lands." 

ican  Book  Co.,  N.  Y- 
"  Around  the  World."     (Morse  Co.,  N.  Y.) 


(Educational  Publishing  Co., 
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An  Arbor  Day  for  the  Wee  Folks 


M 


Bertha  E.  Bush 

R.  EVANS  has  gone  for  the  tree  !  " 

The  whisper  passed  from  one  happy  child  to 
another  on  that  April  morning.  Mr.  Evans  was 
the  Welch  janitor  who  loved  the  children  of  the 
first  primary  room  as  much  as  they  loved  him.  Every  year 
he  made  a  wagon  trip  to  Saunders'  Woods  ten  miles  away 
and  brought  back  the  trees  to  set  out  on  Arbor  Day,  one 
for  each  room  in  the  school.  By  reason  of  these  cele- 
brations the  schoolyard  was  becoming  a  grove.  The 
shadow  of  the  school- house  was  no  longer  sought  on  hot 
noons  and  recesses,  for  there  was  a  shady  tree  for  each  little 
group. 

And  now  Arbor  Day  had  come  again  and  the  children 
were  joyful.  What  matter  that  the  janitor's  all  day  trip 
made  it  necessary  to  clean  their  own  school-room  !  It  was 
a  part  of  the  fun  to  have  a  chance  to  ply  the  little  be- 
ribboned  broom  that  always  hung  just  inside  the  first  room 
door. 

"If  it  should  be  cold  and  windy  like  it  was  last  year ! " 
groaned  Sadie,  the  biggest  girl. 

Teacher  wasn't  much  worried  over  that.  She  had  been 
through  many  Arbor  Day  celebrations  and  knew  that  it  was 
almost  as  much  fun  to  don  winter-worn  hoods  and  mittens 
and  file  out  into  a  wind-blown  ring,  standing  there  only  till 
each  small  pupil  had  scooped  a  shovelful  of  earth  into  the 
hole  beside  which  the  smihng  janitor  stood  holding  up  the 
tree,  and  then  march  back  into  the  bouse  for  the  rest  of  the 
exercises,  as  tp  have  the  little  program  finished  out  of  doors. 

But  the  Fates  were  kind  to  Sadie,  for  Arbor  Day  dawned 
clear  and  sunny  —  a  day  when  any  child  would  love  to  be 
out  in  the  air.  As  the  children  passed  into  the  school- 
room they  beheld  on  the  blackboard  opposite  the  door  on 
which  every  eye  was  bound  to  rest  first,  a  picture  of  a 
smiling  little  girl  and  a  chubby  little  boy  planting  a  little 
tree.     (This   picture,  like   many  of  the  rest  of  Teacher's 


ideas,  was  taken  from  Primary  Education.)  There  was  a 
morning  story  about  tree-planting  and  for  a  morning  exer- 
cise a  happy  row  of  the  tallest  small  boys  stood  in  front  as 
trees, 

"  All  in  a  row 
Gently  swaying  to  and  fro," 

and  a  father  and  mother  bird  proceeded  to  buiM  a  nest  — 
of  children  with  arms  intertwined  in  lieu-  of  straws  and 
strings  —  and  rear  a  family  of  birdlings  under  their  shadow. 
Then  the  regular  work  proceeded  all  the  morning  very 
faithfully,  "  for  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  good  time  w«  naust 
work  all  the  harder  at  our  regular  lessons,"  said  Teacher. 
In  the  afternoon  they  spoke  their  Arbor  Day  pieces  which, 
happily,  lasted  till  that  delightful  moment  when  the  smiling 
janitor  came  to  tell  them  that  their  tree  was  ready  to 
be  planted. 

Then  they  put  on  their  wraps  and  marched  gaily  out 
under  the  .blue  sky  to  the  inspiring  tap.  Up,  lap  of  a  proud 
young  drummer.  Out  to  the  place  in  the  school-yar^ 
where  the  tree  was  to  be  planted  they  filed  and  formed  a 
circle  around  it.  Then  merrily  rang  the  little  voices  to  the 
fresh  and  inspiring  (to  primary  pupils)  tune  of  "  Upidee." 

Fair  Arbor  Day  hat  come  at  latt 
Winter's  past !     Winter's  past ! 
The  sky  is  blue,  the  brook  is  free, 
Tis  time  to  plant  our  tree. 
The  birds  are  flying  through  the  air 
And  spring-time's  smUe  is  ev'rywhere. 

Chokus  (with  clapping). 

Clapping,  clapping  in  our  glee, 
Glad  are  we,  glad  are  we. 
Marching  forth  so  merrily, ' 
Now  we  plant  our  tree. 

Through  summer's  heat  and  winter's  snow 

Wen  we  know  it  will  grow. 

A  wider  shadow  every  year 

'Neath  it  will  appear. 

When  many  years  have  pasMd  away 

This  tree  shall  our  memorial  stay. 

Chorus. 

May  we  ev'ry  passing  hour 
Faithful  be,  faithful  be. 
Never  bring  in  sun  or  shower 
Shame  upon  our  tree. 

There  were  rather  sober  little  faces  when  they  sang  that 
last  chorus,  lor  the  teacher's  morning  story  had  been  a  very 
effective  one.  It  was  about  a  small  boy  who 
planted  a  tree  with  his  father.  Years  afterward 
when  that  good  father  was  dead,  the  boy,  grown 
to  be  a  young  man,  walked  beneath  the  tree 
pondering  over  a  temptation  that  had  come  to 
him  to  gain  great  advantage  by  doing  a  dishonest 
act  that  w^uld  never  be  found  out.  The  tree 
rustled  its  leaves  and  whispered,  '*  Don't !  Don't ! 
Don't !  Don't  disgrace  the  hand  that  planted  me  ! " 
and  the  boy  looked  up  to  its  green  crown  of  leaves  ijj 
and  put  away  the  temptation  from  him.  If  fifty  '  tu\ 
small  children  ever  afterward  hear  the  rustling 
leaves  whispering  this  instead  of  the  traditional 
"  King  Midas  has  asses'  ears,"  it  will  at  least  do 
them  no  harm.  After  the  song,  Harold,  small 
master  of  ceremonies,  advanced  to  the  center  of 
the  ring  and  standing  very  tall,  propounded  their 
Arbor  Day  catechism. 

'*  What  kind  of  a  tree  are  we  planting  to-day?  " 

''  \n  elm  tree,"  chorused  the  happy  voices. 

•'  Why  do  we  plant  this  tree? " 

**  To  make  our  school-yard  beautiful. 

**To   make   a  place   where  the  birds  we  love^ 
may  build  their  nests. 

'<To  make  a  pleasant  shady  playing-ground 
for  the  children. 

"  To  furnish  a  thousand  and  more  little  leaf- 
hands  to  reach  up  and  bring  the  showers  down 
to  the  thirsty  earth." 

Thus  answered  the  school, 
then  burst  out  into  the  clap- 
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ping  chorus  again,  while  one  after  another  they  advanced 
into  the  circle  and  each  earnest  baby  —  they  seemed  so 
little  more  than  babies  away  from  the  schoobroom  furniture 
that  fitted  their  size  —  solemnly  cast  a  spadeful  of  loose 
earth  over  the  roots  of  the  tree. 

"What  shall  we  name  this  tree?  "  asked  the  small  master 
of  ceremonies  when  this  was  done. 

"Theodore  Roosevelt!"  answered  the  unanimous 
chorus,  for  the  name  had  been  formally  voted  on  with  most 
beaati^  bits  of  pink  paper — scraps  presented  by  the 
printing  office  —  as  ballots.  (Don't  mention  that  they  all 
fonnd  it  necessary  to  copy  the  name  from  the  blackboard 
where  Teacher  had  placed  it  and  that  under  other  circum- 
stances it  might  have  been  called  a  writing  lesson  !^ 

Then  they  sang  again  to  the  gay  tune  of  ''Swinging 
'neath  the  Old  Apple-tree." 

Now  our  tree  ii  planted,  tUnding  strai|{ht  and  slender, 
Reaching  out  its  arms  toward  each  weary  wing. 

Merry  birds  who'll  nest  within  its  spreading  branches 
Join  US  in  our  song  while  we  sing. 

Chorus 

Singing,  singing,  singing,  singing  I 

Happy  birds  of  spring-time,  join  in  our  glee. 

Singing,  singing,  singing,  singing ! 
Singing  'round  our  dear  little  tree. 

Soon  will  dainty  shadows  dance  upon  the  grasses 

While  the  summer  sunbeams  through  green  leaves  glance. 

Happy  breeze  of  spring-time,  waiting  for  your  comrades. 
Blow  upon  us  while  we  dsiice. 

Choruj  (^joining  hands  and  circling  Wound  the  tree) 

Dancing,  dancing,  dancing,  dancing ! 

Merry  April  breezes  join  in  our  ^ee. 
Dancing,  dancing,  dancing,  dancing. 

Dancing  'round  our  dear  litde  tree. 

"  Number  Two  is  due  now,"  said  the  janitor.  It  seemed 
best  to  have  the  Number  One  pupils  out  of  the  way  before 
the  larger  ones  came  out.  Teacher  marched  them  to  the 
sidewalk. 

"  Ready ! "  she  said.  "  Run  !  "  and  down  came  the 
drumstick  with  a  ringing  thump  on  the  head  of  the  drum. 
How  they  scampered  home  and  what  a  good  time  they  had 
had  !      Truly  Arbor  Day  is  a  day  to  be  remembered. 


Grandma's  Rainy  Day  Story 

Mary  Willoughby 

"  Where  did  you  come  from 
You  little  drops  of  rain? 
Fitter,  patter — pitter,  patter, 
On  the  window  pane. 

We  play  on  the  outside 

While  inside  you  must  stay, 
Pitter,  patter  —  pitter,  patter. 

All  the  rainy  day." 

Polly  wanted  to  go  out  and  play,  but  now  she  must  stay 
in  the  house. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  grandma.    "  We'll  tell  stories." 

*'  O  goody  ! "  said  Polly.  *'  All  about  when  you  were 
a  little  girl." 

''  Grandma  took  her  knitting ;  she  was  making  «80cks  for 
the  baby  and  Polly  drew  her  little  chair  up  close  and  grandma 
said,  '*  Eeny,  Meeny,  Miny,  Mo." 

"  Oh,"  said  Polly,  "  I  know,  that's  for  tag." 

"  Yes,  dear,  we  played  tag  in  those  days  and  how  funny 
we  must  have  looked,  flying  here  and  there  to  reach  the 
'gool.'  We  had  short  hair  cut  straight  off  below  the  ears, 
bare  neck  and  arms,  and  long  nankeen  pantalets  which  came 
down  to  the  tops  of  the  shoes.    My  sister  and  I  wore  slides." 

''  Magic  lantern  slides?"  asked  Polly. 

*'  No,  they- were  sleeves  which  buttoned  on  at  the  shoulders 
to  keep  our  arms  from  being  tanned.  We  took  them  off  in 
the  house.  Then  we  alsa  wore  great  sunbonnets  with  long 
capes,  so  that  when  Sunday  came  our  necks  and  arms  would 
be  nice  and  white." 

"  What  was  your  very  best  dress,  grandma?  " 

"It  was  a  white  India  muslin,  embroidered  all  over  in 
little  sprays  of  flowers.  This  was  done  by  hand.  We  could 
not  buy  pretty  embroidered  edging  like  that  on  your  dresses." 

"  There  was  a  lovely  long  lane  with  stone  walls  on  each 
side  near  by,  and  at  recess  we  ran  there  to  play  house. 
We  gathered  the  loose  stones  and  sometimes  took  them  off 
the  walls  and  arranged  them  in  squares. 

"  The  wall  made  one  side  of  the  square  and  the  other  sides 
were  built  about  a  foot  deep.  Then  we  made  little  tables 
and  chairs  and  brought  our  dollies  and  kept  house.  One 
girl  made  an  oven  with  a  flat  stone  for  its  top  and  built  a 
fire  in  it." 
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'*  I  want  to  hear  about  the  dollies.   What  kind  were  they  ?  " 

"  Rag  dollies  with  eyes  and  noses  and  mouths  drawn  with 
ink  and  with  hair  sewed  on.  Then  there  were  china  babies 
and  a  few  tegular  made  dolls. 

"  There  were  three  sisters  who  had  a  doll  named  '  Ala* 
baster*  that  we  all  wanted  and  never  could  get.  Tiey 
would  give  it  or  trade  it  to  each  other;  but  never  with  any- 
one else.     It  was  a  little  square  piece  of  alabaster.'' 

**What^s  that?"  said  Polly, 

^*  It  is  a  soft  white  stone.  These  girls  were  always  mak- 
ing dresses  for  it." 

**  But  how  could  they  make  dresses  for  it?" 

**They  were  not  really  dresses  but  bags  made  just  to  fit 
it.  It  was  a  flat  thin  stone,  smooth  and  polished,  and  the 
bags  were  made  to  come  not  quite  to  the  top,  so  as  to  show 
what  they  called  the  shoulders.  The  bags  were  of  gingham 
and  silk  and  muslin  trimmed  around  the  top  and  tied  with 
a  bright  ribbon.  The  girls  had  a  big  box  full  of  botinv 
ribbons  for  Alabaster,'* 

"Oh,  I  wish  I  knew  some  girls  that  had  such  a  funny 
dolly.     What  else  did  you  play?" 

"  Steal  eggs  **  was  a  game  that  everybody  liked.  Two 
rows  of  girls  faced  each  other,  and  back  of  each  row  was  a 
pile  of  stones  which  were  the  eggs.  The  game  was  to  run 
behind  the  opposite  row  and  get  the  eggs  without  being 
caught,  and  it  took  sharp  eyes  and  quick  feet,  for  each  aide 


laust  guard  its  own  eggs  while  trying  to  get  those  of  the 
other.  The  winning  side  must  save  its  eggs  and  still  get 
all  of  those  on  the  other  side. 

"  Horse  hair  rings  were  all  the  fashion,  especially  those 
with  bead  stones.  One  girl  was  very  popular,  for  her 
father  had  a  white  horse  and  she  gave  us  white  hairs  from 
its  tail.  It  was  a  knack  to  braid  the  rings  evenly  and  to  pat 
in  the  beads  according  to  the  colors. 

*' There  was  a  splendid  long  hill  near  the  schoolhoose 
where  we  could  coast  dow^  into  a  valley  and  then  begin  to 
go  up  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side.  There  were  no  "double 
rippers  ''  in  those  days  and  sleds  carried  two  or  three.  But 
one  boy  made  a  square  sled  that  would  carry  six,  in  two  rows 
facing  the  front,  leaving  a  place  for  him  to  sit  and  steer.  We 
were  pleased  enough  when  his  little  sister  coaxed  him  to 
give  us  a  ride.  Then  the  teacher  came  to  the  door  and 
rang  a  big  dinner  bell  and  our  fun  was  over  and  we  rushed 
into  the  entries  peU-mell,  tore  oH  our  cloaks  and  hoods  and 
went  into  the  school-room  again. 

•*  When  school  was  over  the  boys  drew  the  girls  they  liked 
best  home  on  their  sleds." 

"  Don't  you  remember  any  more  ?  "  asked  Polly. 

**  Vesj  but  thu  rest  of  the  stories  will  be  for  the  next 
rainy  day,"  said  grandma,  holding  up  the  baby's  socks. 

"Why,  you've  got  them  all  done,"  said  Polly.  "  Let's  go 
and  try  them  on*     I  just  love  rainy  days." 


Only  a  Seed 

CT(&  be  recited  belorc  pbnttng  »  fl«irer«eed} 

It's  only  a  tiny  thing, 

AH  dry  and  hard  indeed, 
But  wonderful  secrets  hide  away 

In  the  heart  of  this  little  seed* 
When  we  hold  h  to  the  ear 

We  cannot  hear  a  sound. 
And  yet  within  this  crinkled  shell 

Are  life  and  beauty  found. 

There  are  wee  brown  rootlets  there, 
And  shining  leaves  of  green, 

And  beautiful,  sfender,  graceful  stems, 
And  lowers  to  please  a  queen* 

Do  you  think  it  is  not  true? 
Well  plant  the  seed  and  see, 


Then  day  by  day  with  wonder  watch 
The  lovely  mystery.—^.  IV.  W. 


Daffodil  Time 

Oik  ttte  daffodil  time  I    Ton  can  hear  from  the  hills 
The  lyrical  lilt  of  the  winter  free  rlUs; 
You  ean  caU^li,  if  you  will,  a  faint  flushing  of  fire 
On  tbe  mapLo  bough  bads  and  the  tips  of  the  briar; 
And  the  meads  are  released  from  the  thrall  of  the  rime, 
For  it*»  daffcNjll  time,  oh,  It's  daflbdil  time! 

Oh,  It's  damxtU  time  I     And  the  tender  hoes  blend 
In  tlie  skit*JH  Uk«  the  love-lighted  eyes  of  a  friend ; 
Afid  ibe  Yiiit  e  of  the  wind,  as  it  whispers,  begailes, 
Biiaritif;  hlut>  ^^t  the  joy  of  the  opulent  isles; 
And  ^ciwn  wlili  content  is  the  path  that  we  climb. 
For  Us  daaroail  time,  oh,  it's  daflbdil  time ! 

— Clinton  ScoUard 
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Why  Not? 

"  Forestry  is  an  interesting  study 
which  a  few  womeli  have  begun  to  take 
up,  perhaps  as  a  fad,  though  one  trusts 
it  may  amount  to  more  than  that 
Young  women  with  wealthy  papas  who 
buy  country  estates  could  not  do  better 
than  learn  all  about  trees,  their  many 
needs,  and  how  to  save  them  from  the 
enemies  ever  ready  to  devour  them. 
A  lady  who  is  something  of  a  gardener 
tells  me  that  she  is  going  to  spend  a 
year  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  just 
to  learn  how  its  woodsmen  treat  their 
precious  charges.  It  is  a  service  the 
French  people  appreciate,  and  the 
forest  would  never  have  lasted  centu- 
ries had  it  not  been  protected  and  cul- 
tivated like  some  human  creature." 


For  You 


What  can  we  sing  of  the  wee  baby  tree, 
That  is  spreading  its  bonghs  In  the  great 
forest  free? 

It  is  growing  for  yon ; 

It  is  growing  for  yon. — SM, 
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For  the  Little  Poster  Girl 

Anns  Pavey,  Chicago 

AS  April  is  the  month  of  showers  ^e  must  see  to  our 
umbrellas.     For  the  little  poster  girl  we  will  make  an 
umbrella  out  of  an  oblong  of  black  paper  folded 
lengthwise.     Cut  out  a  half  umbrella  as  shown  in 
^*g*  I-»  being  sure  the  crease  in  the  oblong  will  be  the  centre 


two  circles  are  needed  —  a  6-inch  and  a  4-inch  circle.  Cut 
a  narrow  V-shaped  piece  out  of  each  circle.  Figs.  II.  and  III., 
and  slash  the  circumference  of  the  smaller  circle  with 
quarter  inch  cuts.  Paste  the  edges  of  the  V-shaped  opening 
to  form  top  and  brace  of  umbrella.  For  the  handle,  take  a 
strip  of  paper  |  inch  wide  and  10  inches  long  and  twist  into 
a  spiral,  pasting  the  end  to  keep  it  from  unwinding.  Put 
the  handle  through  the  centre  of  the  smaller  circle.  Put 
paste  on  the  inner  side  of  the  slashes,  slip  the 
top  on  the  handle  and  fasten  it  to  brace. 
Fasten  top  to  handle  by  pasting  points  A  in 
Fig.  II.  to  handle. 

If  Miss  Dolly  is  very  particular  and  prefers 
an  umbrella  which  looks  more  like  a  '^really 
truly  one,"  fold  your  two  circles  into  eight 
equal  parts  and  cut  one  section  less  the  width 
of  a  lap  out  of  each  circle.  Cut  slight  curves 
toward  the  centre  on  each  section  of  the  larger 
circle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  V.  Cut  a  V  out  of 
each  of  the  sections  of  the  smaller  circle,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  VI.  Fig.  VII.  shows  the  parts 
put  together. 

Qardening  Tools 


Miss  Dolly,  the  little  "  Po:iter  " 


of  the   umbrella.     If  the  little  poster  girl  has  on  a  bright 
blue  dress,  a  white  apron,  and  red  hat,  she  will  look  very 
cunning  trudging  along  under  her  little  black  umbrella. 
Miss  I>olly  will  want  an  umbrella,  too.    To  make  hers, 


During  this  month  we  can  do  our  first  plant- 
ing. This,«too,  is  the  month  which  brings  us 
Arbor  Day,  the  day  on  which  we  plant  the 
trees,  whi9h,  later  on,  will  give  us  so  much 
pleasure.  We  must  see  to  our  gardening  tools. 
Our  spade,  shovel,  rake,  hoe,  and  trowel  are 
easily  made,  but  our  wheel- barrow,  which  is 
very  necessary  in  our  gardening,  is  not  so  easy 
to  make.  To  make  a  good  strong  one  take 
an  oblong  of  stiff  paper,  4  by  5  inches  in  size. 
Fold  1 1  inches  back  on  the  two  short  sides  to 
form  sides  of  box.  Fold  back  i  ^  inches  on  one 
long  side  to  form  end  of  box.  Cut  as  shown  in 
in  Fig.  VIII.  and  paste  to  form  box.  Make  the 
handles  as  you  did  the  umbrella  handles,  by  twisting  strips  of 
pliable  paper  f  by  10  inches.  The  broader  ends  are  where 
the  axle  of  the  wheel  is  fitted  in.  Cut  a  circle  i^,  inches  in 
diameter  for  the  wheel.  Have  this  of  stiff  cardboard.  Fix 
it  firmly  on  a  common  wooden  tooth-pick^    Put  the  ends 


Miss  Dolly's  umbrellas 
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of  the  tooth-pick  through  the  broad  ends  of  the  handles 
and  paste  handles  to  bohom  of  box.  The  legs  of  the 
wheelbarrow  are  made  of  narrow  strips  of  stiff  paper  three 
inches  long,  made  into  a  brace  as  shown  in  Fig.  IX. 

A  large  poster  picture  representing  a  forest  can  be  made 
by  each  one  ipaking  a  part  Each  child  can  cut  out  several 
trees  of  different  sizes  and  shapes.  Let  these  be  made  of 
several  shades  of  brown  paper.  A  few  evergreen  trees  may 
be  made  also.  A  large  background  is  made  with  colored 
crayon^.  Let  this  represent  the  sky  tinged  with  sunset 
colors  and  the  ground  showing  the  first  touch  of  spring 
green.  Paste  the  trees  on  the  background  so  as  to  represent 
a  thick  wood.  A  path  shown  will  add  to  its  eflEectiveness. 
This  building  up  a  picture  gives  splendid  opportunity  to 
^  bring  out  a  few  points  which  aid  greatly  in  drawing,  later  on. 
Let  the  children  try  drawing  the  picture  of  a  maple  grove 
showing  trees  near  and  far,,  with  the  buckets  hanging  to  the 
spiles  to  catch  the  sweet  sap. 

(In  reply  to  my  letter  of  qoeitions  Miss  Pavey  has  answered  as  fol- 
lows; though  not  written  for  publication,  I  take  the  liberty  of  inserting 
it  for  the  help  it  contains.— The  Edftor) 

In  reply  to  your  questions  I  would  say  that  the  work  is 
suggested  for   the  first   three  grades.    Comparatively  few 


Wheelbarrow  pattern 

teachers  do  the  work,  because  it  is  so  hard  to  prepare  the 
materials  for  it.  The  pleasure  of  the  children  in  doing  the 
work  repays  one  largely  for  the  effort  when  it  is  undertaken. 

This  work  is  done  in  drawing  time  and  has  other  value 
besides  giving  the  children  pleasure.  The  size  and  placing 
of  parts  show  distance.  Accuracy  in  cutting  and  pasting, 
and  neatness  in  the  work,  are  points  to  be  emphasized. 

I  explain  to  them  that  a  poster  is  different  from  a  picture 
in  that  it  shows  us  only  the  form  and  color  of  the  object  — 
pictures  show  us  light  and  shadow  as  well.  Posters  are  used 
in  advertising,  hence  are  made  as  attractive  as  possible. 
That  is  why  we  use  striking  colors.  Our  little  April  poster 
might  be  used  to  call  attention  to  a  sale  of  children's 
umbreHas.    This  work  cannot  be  given  as  "busy   work.** 

The  teacher  must  supervise  and  assist  if  the  children 
are  to  receive  any  benefit  from  the  work. 

In  planning  a  poster  for  a  room  of  fifty  pupils,  the  next 
step  after  deciding  upon  the  colors  best  suited  to  the  pict- 
ure, is  giving  each  child  just  the  amount  of  each  color 
needed.  Colored  paper  is  such  a  precious  thing  in  most 
places  that  it  cannot  be  wasted.  Engine  paper  is  best  for 
children's  work,  as  it  is  thin  and  the  same  color  on  both 
sides. 

Let  the  April  poster  represent  a  little  girl  on  her  way  to 


school  in  an  April  shower.  As  it  is  raining,  the  sky  is  gray. 
The  bushes  across  the  street  are  dull  green ;  the  sidewalks 
and  street  are  two  shades  of  brown.  The  little  girl's  dress 
is  blue,  her  apron  white,  and  her  cap  is  red.  Her  hair  is 
golden,  her  umbrella,  jacket,  shoes,  and  stockings  are  black. 
The  backgrounds  for  posters  should  be  so  simple  that  no 
patterns  will  be  required.  The  pieces  given  for  each  part 
should  be  so  nearly  the  size  needed  that  little  cutting  will  be 
necessary. 

For  the  background  of  the  April  poster  each  child  will 
need : 

I  gray  piece  5"  x  6  "  for  sky 
I  dull  green  piece  3.5'  x  6"  for  trees 
I  light  green  piece  3.^'  x  6"  for  ground 
I  brown  piece  i"  xv'  for  sidewidk 

"  Build  up"  poster  on  mat  of  drawing  paper  8"  x  9". 
Lay  the  gray  for  sky,  leaving  a  margin  of  one  inch  at  top 
and  sides.  Cut  out  dull  green  to  represent  trees  in  dis- 
tance and  lay  on  the  gray.  Lay  light  green  on  dull  green 
and  brown  on  light  green.  The  sidewalk  will  be  laid  so  as 
to  leave  an  inch  margin  at  the  bottom. 

As  it  means  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the  teacher  to  pre- 
pare patterns  for  each  part  of  the  poster,  I  would  suggest 
that  only  the  pattern  of  the  little  girl  be  given  each  pupil. 
After  the  figure  of  the  little  girl  has  been  cut  out  of  i»i^ite 
paper  the  various  articles  of  clothing  may  be  cut  from  the 
color  suggested  and  fitted  to  the  figure.  Have  all  parts  laid 
in  place  before  passing  paste.  After  poster  is  made,  repre- 
sent a  few  dashes  of  rain  with  lead  pencil.  Mount  poster 
on  background  sufficiently  large  to  allow  a  margin  of  one 
inch. 


Treasures  from   Minneapolis 

The  Editor'  . 

Like  dreams  come  true  is  the  box  from  Minneapolis  just 
laid  upon  my  table.  Did  it  come  unsolicited?  Not  quite. 
In  a  private  letter  to  Miss  Holton  (Supervisor  of  Primary 
Schools  of  that  city)  I  held  out  my  insatiable  hands,  and 
she  has  responded  in  her  own  generous  way  with  a  box  of 
industrial  work  from  the  hands  of  the  children  of  the  Min- 
neapolis schools. 

In  weaving  are  dolls'  blankets,  rugs,  hammocks — these 
last  so  fascinating  that  I  stretch  them  out  in  childish  delight 
— and  real  "  holders."  All  in  artistic  design  and  harmon- 
ized tints.  And  here  is  one  piece  of  work  not  finished  with 
threaded  needle  attached  !  I  am  glad  of  this  for  it  will  give 
sotne  inexperienced  teacher  to  whom  I  shall  show  these 
things,  the  courage  to  try  to  do  it  herself.  And  this  weav- 
ing by  little  children  is  done  with  "  truly  "  looms  !  How 
could  they  make  them  so  firm  and  so  perfect? 

From  raffia  ai;d  reed  are  fashioned  baskets,  trays,  table 
mats,  and  book  marks  in  pleasing  variety  and  happy  color 
combination. 

And  the  paper  work  is  a  bouquet  of  color.  Calendars 
ornamented  by  dainty  paintings,  canoes,  card  case,  boxes, 
napkin  ring,  sled,  and  chairs,  tasteful  and  strong.  What  an 
invaluable  lesson  in  color  for  those  children  who  never  hear 
of  color  harmony  at  home. 

My  faith  in  Minneapolis  teachers — always  great  since  I 
visited  them — mounts  higher  in  the  glow  of  my  apprecia- 
tion. We  accept  the  benefit  of  hand  work  in  education  so 
universally  in  these  days  that  no  thoughtful  critic  can  be 
found  to  doubt  its  wisdom.  The  .allowance  of  time  given  to 
this  industrial  work  in  Minneapolis  schools  is  so  little  that 
the  success  attained  could  hardly  be  understood  if  one  did 
not  know  what  plan  and  energy  in  supervision  can  accom- 
plish, with  the  cooperation,  of  able  teachers  —  and  Minneap- 
olis teachers  have  long  ago  won  an  enviable  reputation  for 
loyal  support  in  all  good  things. 

I  return  a  hearty  Thankyou  and  a  "  wireless  "  besides, 
to  everybody  who  had  a  hand  in  filling  and  sending  this 
delightful  box.  Minneapolis  will  seem  very  near,  with  the 
tinted  lantern  calendar  in  the  place  of  honor  at  my  right 
hand,  and  the  raffia  basket  already  holding  my  postage 
stamps.  Digitized  by  vn V^  V_^  V  IkI 
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Through    Highways    and   Across 
Lots     VIII* 

^  A  Hidden  Forest 

AONSS  VnrroN  Luther,  Normal  and  Training  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

CHILDREN  never  tire  of  Guessing  Games.  The 
following  hidden  forest  of  trees  may  be  used  in  vari- 
ous ways  in  connection  with  Arbor  Day. 

For  the  little  ones  the  test  may  be  oral,  the 
teacher  selecting  the  simplest  ones  from  the  set  of  quota- 
tions. To  chi^ren  a  little  older,  we  often  give  slips  of 
paper  containing  nutnbers  from  one  to  fifteen,  opposite 
which  they  write  the  name  of  the  tree  as  the  verse  is  read. 

Some  quotations  suitable  for  older  children  have  been  in- 
chided  in  the  collection,  as  they  furnish  a  test  of  their 
knowledge  of  special  historical  events  together  with  certain 
wen  known  literary  allusions. 

In  playing  the  guessing  game  of  the  trees,  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  tell  ^e  children  that  the  same  variety  of  tree 
may  be  alluded  to  in  several  quotations. 

For  fun  out  of  school  hours,  the  quotations  may  be 
printed  on  cards  of  a  uniform  size,  and  used  to  play  a  tree 
game  similar  to  Authors. 

A.  V.  L. 

I     "A  glorious  tree  is  the  old  gray , 

He  has  stood  for  a  thou^nd  years, 
Has  stood  and  frowned 
On  the  trees  around 
Like  a  king  among  his  peers.*' 

2  "And  the  stream 

Drifts  into  shallows  where  the dips 

Her  soft  green  tresses  in  the  tinkling  flood." 

3    "  Give  me  of  your  bark,  O tree. 

Of  yonr  yellow  bark,  O  tree. 

Lay  aside  your  white  skin  wrapper. 
For  the  summer  time  is  coming." 

4    "  Dear ,  soft  iemd  gray. 

You  welcome  all  who  come  your  way." 

5    *«  With  its  thorny  leaves  and  berries  like  crimson  drops." 

6    ''And  beyond  them  stood  the  forest, 

Stood  the  groves  of  singing trees. 

Green  in  summer,  white  in  winter. 
Ever  sighing,  ever  singing." 

7     «•  What  plant  we  in  this tree? 

Fruit  that  shall  swell  in  sunny  June, 

And  redden  in  the  August  noon, 

And  drop  when  gentle  airs  come  by,  ' 

That  fan  the  blue  September  sky." 

8    ''Along  the  orchard's  fragrant  way 
I  walked  in  flower-embroidered  May; 

The trees  were  all  alight 

With  opening  buds  of  rose  and  white." 

9    "  Down  in  the  dear  old  orchard. 

Where  ruddy grow, 

See  how  the  trees  are  spreading 
Their  branches  gnarled  and  low." 

10    "  The  iftcred  tree  of  the  Druids 
On  which  the  mistletoe  grows." 


II    The  largest  trees  in  the  world, 
of  the  United  Sutes. 


They  grow  in  the  western  part 


13    A  tree  with  a  thousand  trunks. 

13    "  If  Mother  Nature  patches 

The  leaves  of  trees  and  vines, 
I'm  sure  she  does  her  darning 
With  needles  of  the .'° 

14    "And  sweet  and  low  the  south  wind  blows, 
And  through  the  brown  fields  calling  goes, 

•  Come , 

Within  your  close  brown  wrapper  stir; 
Come  out  and  show  your  silver  fur; 
Come .' " 

15    "  The hung  their  vernal  screen 

Above  the  brook  that  sang  and  sang." 

*  Cofijrrif  hted  1903  by  Agnes  Vinton  Luther 


,   16    "  When  April  winds 

Grew  soft,  the btursts  ihto  a  fluib 

Of  icariet  flowers." 

17    "The is  a  dainty  maid; 

The  pet  of  all  the  wood. 
Who  lights  the  dusky  forest  glade 
With  scariet  ck)ak  and  hood." 

18    *'  I  am  not  deceiving, 

Though  'tis  past  all  believing, 

But  r«Uly  and  truly  some  day  you  may  see 

A  very  large  number 

Of  pussies  a-slumber 
And  a  bluebird  a-swinging  all  on  the  same  tree." 

19    "  Like  drifts  of  tardy  snow, 

On  leafless  branches  caught 

The blossoms  blow 

That  May  has  brought." 

20    '*  Give  me  of  your  balm,  O tree,- 

Of  your  balsam  and  your  resin. 

So  to  close  the  seams  together 

That  the  water  may  not  enter,  ^ 

That  the  river  may  not  wet  me. 

And  the tree  tall  and  sombre. 

Sobbed  through  all  its  robes  of  darkness. 
Rattled  like  a  shore  with  pebbles. — Loff^ilUw 

21  "  Still,  when  not  a  breeze  is  stirring. 

When  the  mist  steeps  on  the  hiU, 
'     And  all  other  trees  are  moveless. 
Stands  she  ever  trembling  still." 

22  "  With  his  gnarled  old  arms  and  his  iron  form, 

Majestic  in  the  wood, 
From  age  to  age,  in  sun  and  storm. 
The tree  k>ng  has  stood." 

23    "And  Washington  in  seventy-five^ 

'Neath  Cambridge's  — ^ —  tree  came 
To  take  conunand  of  the  army 
'Mid  the  people's  loud  acclaim. 

"  And  still  on  the  green  at  Cambridge, 
Thie  old  tree  stands  to-day. 
Though  rebel  and  tory  long  ago 
To  dust  have  mouldered  away." 

24    "And  of  its  timber  stanch,  vast  ships  are  made. 
To  sweep  rich  cargoes  o'er  the  watery  main." 

25    "  The by  the  river 

Shakes  out  its  powdery  curls." 

26    "  A  little  brown  baby,  round  and  wee. 

With  the  kind  winds  to  rock  him  slept  high  in  a  tree, 
And  he  grew  and  he  grew  till,  oh,  dreadful  to  say ! 

He  tumbled  right  out  of  his  cradle  one  day. 
Down,  down  from  the  tree-top,  a  terrible  fall ! 

But  the  queer  little  fellow  was  not  hurt  at  all; 
And  sound  and  sweet  he  lies  in  the  grass. 

And  there  you  will  find  him  whenever  you  pass." 

27'  "  They  are  seen  on  the  trees,  they  are  seen  on  the  ground; 

They  are  seen  in  the  air  softly  whirling  around. 
They're  as  bright  as  the  gay-feathered  birds  we  see  fly, 

Ot  a  piece  broken  off  a  clear  sunset  sky. 
They  sing  rustling  Jongs  when  our  footsteps  they  hear, 

And  their  name  is  well  known  for  they  come  every  year." 

28    "  I  am  thinking  of  beautiful  bright-colored  spheres, 

With  a  surface  as  smooth  as  fine  satin  appears. 
In  a  spot  that  is  airy  and  high  they  are  found. 

Though  a  few  may  have  fallen  to  lie  on  the  ground. 
The  men  are  all  climbing  to  bring  them  all  down. 

To  put  in  the  cellar  or  send  them  to  town. 
These  spheres  have  a  name  that  all  lips  can  repeat 

For  on  winter  evenings  we  think  they're  a  treat" 


Oak 

WiUow 

Birch 

Pussy  willow 

Holly 

Pine 

Apple 

Apple 

Apple 


Answers 

10  Oak 

11  Redwood 

12  Banyan 

13  Pine 

14  Pussy  willow 
ic  Willows 

16  Red  maple 

17  Maple 

18  PuMy  willows 


19  Cherry 

ao  Fir 

21  Aspen 

22  Oak 

23  Elm 

24  Oak 

25  Alder 

26  Walnuts 

27  Christmas  trees 


rs  27    cnnstmas  trees      t 
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TOGETHER 


Editor's  Page 

April 

It  is  here — the  April  feeling  !  That  indescribable  some- 
thing that  lies  on  the  far  away  hills  and  gets  into  our  hearts 
has  come  again.  Not  all  joy,  but  a  tinge  of  sadness  as  well. 
Why?  Ah  !  it  is  all  too,subtle  to  explain.  But  to  the  chil- 
dren and  the  school- room  April  must  bring  joy  —  pure  joy, 
that  belongs  always  to  children.  They  have  lived  too  little 
to  feel  aught  of  the  minor  strains  in  Nature's  harmonies. 
Let  us  be  happy  with  them  in  their  own  way.  Every  day 
now  win  show  increasing  signs  of  spring.  The  careless  will 
see  only  the  surface  indications.  Longing  eyes  will  find  the 
spring  couriers  everywhere.  "The  first  violet,"  says  Hig- 
ginson,  "  is  Hke  land  after  the  sea."  There  is  a  pulse-beat 
that  responds^nly  to  the  first  growing  violets  one  finds  hid- 
ing away  in  opening  springtime,  another  for  the  arbutus, 
another  for  the  hepatica — just  like  our  friends  who  have  their 
separate  places  in  the  human  heart.  To  help  the  children 
to  feel  the  advancing  spring  and  thrill  under  its  appealing 
beauty,  is  to  give  them  a  something  for  the  future  that  will 
make  for  heart  culture  while  life  lasts.  To  open  eyes  and 
train  ears  to  see  and  catch  Nature's  beginnings  this  month 
is  a  beautiful  task,  but  no  one  can  tell  any  teacher  how  to 
do  it.     She  will  succeed  in  just  so  much  as  her  heart  is  in  it. 

Arbor  Day 

r 

Much  has  been  said  on  this  page  in  past  years,  as  to  the 
true  meaning  of  Arbor  Day,  yet  it  miist  not  be  left  out  this 
year  for  contributions  have  already  been  received  for  this  num- 
ber full  of  the  uses  of  trees  a//^r  they  are  cut  down.  Think 
of  it !  Could  anything  be  more  completely  opposed  to  the 
Arbor  Day  spirit  and  purpose  ?  Now  we  understand  that 
there  are  times  and  places  where  trees  must  be  cut  down. 
No  trained  forester  would  enter  any  woodland  without 
designating  certain  trees  to  be  cut  as  a  reform  for  the  good 
of  the  whole.  With  the  science  of  forestry  we  have  nothing 
to  do  in  our  Arbor  Day  work  in  the  schools.  The  prime  in- 
tention of  an  Arbor  Day  for  the  children  was  to  inculcate  a 
love  and  reverence  for  the  beauty  and  beneficence  of  trees 
— standing,  alive  trees,  not  trees  after  they  have  been 
builded  into  houses  and  furniture.  Let  us  be  sensible  and 
not  talk  about  axes  and  logs  in  our  Arbor  Day  exercises. 
There  is  a  time  for  everything. 

The  back  numbers  of  this  paper  abound  in  information  of 
the  benefit  of  trees — the  why  and  how  of  it — ^and  in  stories, 
plays,  exercises,  and  legends  for  the  proper  recognition  of 
the  day.  Please  turn  to  these  back  April  numbers  for  "  a 
freshening  up,"  in  these  things.  You  do  not  want  the  same 
things  over  and  over  again  every  year  in  Primary  Educa- 
tion, and  there  comes  a  limit  to  what  one  can  give  you  for 
these  annual  occasions.  Are  the  exercises  in  back  num- 
bers old  to  you?  They  are  not  old  to  the  children,  if  you 
have  new  classes,  and  if  you  have  not,  children  never  tire 
of  old  things  if  they  like  them.  "  Tell  it  again,  mamma," 
is  a  familiar  request  to  mothers  who  have  told  the  same 
stories  over  and  over  again,  till  the  little  teasers  know  every 
word  of  it  themselves.  The  teachers  who  have  a  scrap 
book  for  every  annual  occasion  filled  with  valuable  things 
drawn  from  every  source  as  the  years  go  by,  are  wise  and 
are  always  equipped  in  time  of  need. 


How  many  read  "  The  Touch  of  Nature,"  by  Myra  Kelly 
in  McClure's  for  January?  Get  it  some  way — it  is  worth 
the  effort  and  price.  Read  it,  laugh,  and  learn  what  not  to 
do  in  nature  study. 


Editor's  AddrcM 
Sharon,  Mass. 

Flowers  and  Birds 

This  month  the  new  spring  series  are  delightfully  in- 
teresting and  helpful.  I  am  finding  definite  help  in  Miss 
Rogers*  bird-teaching  and  I  hope  you  are.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  teacher  how  much  the  children  learn  of  birds  in 
school.  There  is  all  the  difference  between  talking  about 
birds  in  general  and  learning  certain  ones  day  by  day. 
Just  the  difference  between  talking  of  people  in  a  crowd, 
and  bringing  up  certain  prominent  people  and  introducing 
them  to  us  personally.    Which  interests  us  most? 


Easter 

Can't  you  put  Miss  Long's  Easter  decoration  with  Pro- 
fessor Wilmot's  song  on  your  blackboards  at  Easter  time,  for 
the  children  to  see  every  time  they  raise  their  eyes?  Lilies 
that  have  thus  grown  under  the  hands  of  the  teacher  will  be 
better  appreciated  by  the  children  than  the  growing  ones 
which  they  "  have  passed  a  hundred  times." 

"  We're  made  so  thit  we  love 
First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times  nor  cared  to  see; 
And  so  they  are  better,  painted— better  to  ns, 
Which  is  the  same  thing.     Art  was  given  for  that; 
God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so, 
Sending  our  minds  out.** 

' — Browning 

Helps 

"Tree  Study,"  a  booklet  of  twenty-one  pages, by  Miss 
Agnes  Vinton  Luther,  (well-known  to  our  columns),  is  full  of 
helpful  suggestions  for  the  study  of  trees  in  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  Price,  ten  cents.  Address  Miss  Luther,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Box  18. 

"  Among  the  Treesj"  by  Julia  Ellen  Rogers  (A.  W.  Mum- 
ford,  Chicago,  publisher),  is  an  illustrated  book  of  about  two 
hundred  pages ;  a  book  to  buy,  to  keep,  to  "  turn  to,"  year 
after  year,  for  reliable  information.  It  is  an  appetizer,  too, 
for  tree  study  and  tree  teaching. 

"A  Year  Among  the  Trees,"  by  Wilson  Flagg  (Educa- 
tional publishing  Co.,  Boston),  is  one  of  the  books  that 
never  lose  worth  nor  flavor. 

"The  Procession  of  the  Flowers,"  by  T.  W.  Higginson 
(Ix)ngsmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York). 

"The  Brook  Book,"  Mary  Rogers  Miller.  (Doubleday, 
Page&Co.,  New  York). 

The  last  named  book  is  brimming  with  help  for  teachers, 
though  it  bears  no  such  label  and  hasn't  a  direct  word  to 
teachers  in  its  pages.  Its  visits  to  Nature  are  told  in  a 
style  wholly  captivating. 


Open  to  All 

Next  year  the  **  Entertainment "  department  of  this  paper, 
appearing  now  under  the  heading  "  Songs  and  Recitations," 
will  be  open  to  all  teachers  for  contributions,  instead  of  be- 
ing the  work  of  a  single  teacher,  as  heretofore.  Every 
teacher  has  her  own  favorite  "pieces  "  which  the  children 
love,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  these  sent  for  this  depart- 
ment. If  not  original,  be  wre  to  give  the  credit  to  whom 
it  is  due,  that  everybody  may  get  full  justice.  It  is  not  too 
eirly  now  to  begin  to  send  me  material  for  this  department 
for  September  and  October  numbers.  Let  me  have  your 
best  and  have  it  early.     Don't  forget  it. 


A  Question 

A  private  school  teacher  asks  for  suggestions  for  private 
schools,  adding  that  "  Public  schools  are  not  the  only  edu- 
cators." Will  this  teacher,  or  any  other,  tell  me  whcrem 
lies  the  need  for  special  help  for  private  schools  ? 
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— The  Boston  school  board  has  voted  to 
appoint  an  instructor  of  household  science 
and  arts  in  the  normal  and  high  schools  at 
$1,200  per  year. 

—The  city  of  Washington  is  to  have  a 
basiness  high  school  to  cost  $168,000. 
The  school  will  do  the  work  generally  pro- 
vided by  the  private  commercial  college. 

— Superintendent  Cooley,  of  Chicago, 
aroused  great  enthusiasm  at  the  Illinois 
Teachers*  Association  by  advocating  the 
employment  of  more  men  and  fewer 
women  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

— Charcoal  is  the  safest  and  best  auti- 
septic  known  for  the  stomach.  The  more 
yon  take  the  better.  It  is  not  a  drug.  It 
•  carries  all  impurities  out  of  the  system, 
uad  renders  the  stomach  and  breath  sweet 
and  pure.  It  also  clears  and  improves  the 
complexion.  Murray's  Charcoal  Tablets 
are  purest,  safest,  and  unmedicated. 

— A  new  map  has  been  added  to  the 
series  of  Individual  Outline  Maps  and  At- 
lases pabllshed  by  J.  M.  Olcott  &  Company. 
It  is  No.  27P,  Eastern  Asia,  and  consists  of 
Eastern  China,  Manchuria,  Corea,  and 
Japan,  on  a  large  scale,  to  be  used  in  fol- 
lowing the  movements  of  the  contending 
armies  of  Russia  and  Japan.  The  use  of 
the  outline  map  of  Asia  for  this  purpose 
met  with  such  favor  that  the  publishers 
decided  to  issue  this  special  map.  J.  M. 
Olcott  &  Company,  Publishers,  Chicago 
and  New  York. 

—  Professor  Starr  of  Chicago  University 
^expects  to  have  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  some  of  the  most  peculiar  little 
people  on  the  globe .  They  are  called  A i n  us , 
and  occupy  Yczo,  the  most  northerly 
island  in  the  Japanese  group.  They  be- 
long to  the  white  race,  not  to  the  yellow 
race.  They  do  not  average  more  than 
three  feet  in  height,  and  their  bodies  are 
completely  covered  with  hair,  like  animals. 
The  men  have  long  beards,  and  the  wo- 
men tattoo  their  faces  so  as  to  have  Im- 
iution  mustaches.  The  Professor  says 
they  may  almost  be  thought  of  as  the 
missing  link  between  the  animal  and  man. 


MEMOBIAL  TO  EDWABD  B.  SHAW 
The  Committee  of  Graduates  and  Stu- 
dents' of  the  New  York  University  School 
of  Pedagogy  having  in  charge  the  mem- 
orial to  the  late  Edward  R.  Shaw,  Ph.  D.. 
Professor  and  for  several  years  Dean  in 
the  School,  have  completed  their  lAborsand 
have  delivered  to  the  University  the  sum 
of  two  thousand  dollars.  The  interest 
of  this- amount  is  to  be  applied  in  scholar- 
ships for  student  in  the  School,  who  re- 
side within  the  metropolitan  district,  who 
have  been  students  for  at  least  one  year, 
and  who  have  shown  special  pedagogical 
ability.  The  foundation  will  be  known  as 
the  Edward  R.  Shaw  Scholarship,  and  the 
disbnrsement  will  begin  with  the  next 
academic  year. 


Vertical  or  Slant  for  School  Pens  with  Stamp  of 

ESTERBROOK. 

Having  been  established  for  forty  years  and  knowing  the  exact  requirements  of 
Principals,  we  can  specially  recomiiend  our  series  of  School  Pens.  Samples  sent 
to  Principals«and  Teachers  when  desired. 

Business  pens  in  all  styles.     Orders  can  come  through  local  dealer. 


The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 


Works,  Camden,  'N.  J. 


26  JOHN   STREET.   NEW    YORK. 


The  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Education 

SUMMER  QUARTER  OPENS  JUNE  18,  CLOSES  SEPTEMBER  2 
Proffcfslofuil  courses  of  University  grade  for  teachers.    Excellent  opportunities  for  study  of  the  different 
Iclnds  of  h«ndworic.     Handwork  a  special  feature  during  the  last  half  of  the  Quarter.    Well-equipped  Model  School, 
with  opportunity  for  observatk>n  and  practice-work  during  tW  first  six  weeks.    Students  may  register  for  the  full  time, 
or  for  three  or  six  weeks.    Announcements  containing  detailed  syllabi  of  courses  now  ready. 

Address  the  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHJCACO 
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Z.  COMFORTABLE  SHOES 

for  School  Teachers'  Wear  are 
JULIETS,   OXFORDS,   and 
OLD  LADIES'  BALMORALS, 

With  •'PNEUMATIC  CUSHION 
RUBBER     HEELS*'     Attached. 

YOUB  DEALEB  HAS  THEM 

49*  This  Babber  Heel  has  an  air  chamber  next  to  the  heel  seat,  making  a  PntumaHc  Cushion 
of  the  h*el—ti  suction  chamber  to  walk  npon,  making  it  the  only  Babber  Heel  that  wUi  riot 
slip  on  wet  or  polished  $ur/ace». 


EDUCATIONAL  SEAT  WORK 


Bird  Outlines  for  Color 
Work 

Sixteen  cards,  5J^  x  8,  of  common 
birds,  with  full  directions  for  coloring 
on  each  card.  These  cards  are  equally 
good  for  sewing  cards  or  outline  draw- 
ing.    Price,  25  cents. 

Doll  Outline  Cards  for  Color 
Work  and  Drawing 

Sixteen  cards,  5 J  x  8,  with  full  direc- 
tions for  coloring  on  each  card.  Price, 
25  cents. 

Hiawatha  Drawing  and 
Sewing  Cards 

This  set  of  16  canls  is  intended  for 
use  in  connection  with  "The  Story  of 
Hiawatha,"  ''  Stories  of  the  Red  Chil- 
dren,** etc.    ^rice,  25  cents. 

Primary  Language  Cards 

Sixty  unique  cards  with  index,  pre- 
pared by  one  of  Boston's  most  suc- 
cessful teachers.  Useful  for  Spelling, 
Punctuation,  and  Language  Work.  In 
neat  box.     Price,  25  cents. 


Augsburg's  Action  Drawing 
Cards 

A  series  of  four  sets  of  cards  rei)re- 
senting  Action,  and  designed  to  aid  in 
the  teaching  of  action  drawing  in  the 
Primary  grades. 

Set  I.  The  Action  of  Little  Men. 

II.  The  Action  of  the  Deer. 

III.  The  Action  of  the  Horse. 

IV.  The  Action  of  the  Dog. 

Price,  20  cents  per  Set. 

For  Paper  Cutting  and  Plans  fci* 
Every  Month  in  the  Year,  get  Book  I., 
Teachers*  Guide  Series, 

When  First  We  Go  to 
School 

By  M.  HELEN  BECKWITH 

Fully  Illustrated.      CioLh.       12  mo. 
Price,  50  cents. 
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ANGEtlNA  W.  WRAV 

(During  April  the  marvels  of  unfolding  life  may  be  seen 
by  the  dullest  observer.  In  the  woods  the  frail  exquisite 
spring  flowers  follow  one  another  so  closely  that  it  requires 
trained  eyes  to  avoid  missing  part  of  the  lAg  procession. 
The  air  is  full  of  bird  spngs.  Warm  days,  chilly  days, 
splendor  of  sunshine,  dash  of  rain,  flurry  of  snow,  the  flying 
cloud,  the  dazzling  glory  of  the  blue  sky,  the  unfurling  of 
leaf  banners,  the  murmur  of  brooks,  the  first  delicate  green 
of  the  springing  grass,  all  these  are  signs  that  April,  sweet, 
shy,  fickle,  lovable  April,  is  with  us  once  more.  Happy  is 
the  teacher  ^ho  can  lead  her  litde  children  to  watch,  with 
understanding  eyes,  "earth's  miracle  of  flowers  and  trees." 
I  April  brings  Arbor  Day,  also,  with  its  many  lessons  about 
the  trees,  but  the  central  thought  of  the  month  is  that  which 
is  most  apparent  —  Awakening  Life.) 

Arbutus 

CClftSf  recitmiioD) 

^    The  arbutus  hides  ^  in  t^ie  April  wo(^s 
Under  ^  rusty  leaves  and  dry, 
With  blossoms  white  as  summer  clouds  ^ 
Or  pink  as  the  sunset  sky.'* 

The  fragrant  breath  of  spring  is  held 

In  its  dainty  petals  fair. 
And  far  and  near  ^  the  perfume  floats 

Adrift  on  the  April  air. 

The  wandering  bees  its  secret  knows. 

As  they  swiftly,  softly  fly  ® 
To  fin^  beneath  ^  the  tangled  leaves 

The  arbutus  sweet  and  shy. 

Motions 

I  HAifds  held  in  front  of  face,  a  Point  downward.  3  Hands  over- 
head. Waving  motion.  4  Point  upward.  5  Hands  outspread. 
6    Arms  outspread.     Fluttering  motion,  up  and  down. 

The  New  Leaves 

Green  and  gold  and  misty  pink, 

The  baby  leaves  uncurl. 
Shake  their  crinkled  edges  out, 
Wave  their  tiny  flags  about. 

And  fold  on  fold  unfurl. 

Green  and  gold  and  misty  pink. 

The  tender  colqrs  shine. 
Little  leaves  all  fresh  and  fair. 
Little  new  leaves  everywhere. 

On  tree  and  shrub  and  vine.  ' 

Little  April 

(Class  recitation) 

Through  the  waking  woods  '  to-day 

Little  April  wanders. 
Here  she  lifts  ^  a  laughing  face, 

There  she  stops  ^  and  ponders. 

Now  her  eyes  are  dim  *  with  tears, 

Now  they  shine  with  pleasure, 
While  the  south  wind  whistles  •'•  low 

Many  a  merry  measure.® 

Ferns,  and  flowers  she  scatters  "^  wide 

From  her  dimpled  fingers. 
In  the  waking  woods  *  to-day 

Little  April  lingers.^ 

Motions 

I  Hands  raised.  Arms  outspread.  2  Look  upward  with  a  smile. 
3  Finger  on  lips.  Shake  heads  thoughtfully.  4  Heads  held  down. 
Sigh.  5  Hands  at  mouth,  forming  trumpet.  6  Hands  overhead.  Dance 
lightly.  7  Arms  outspread.  Scattering  motion.  8  Step  slowly  forward, 
looking  hack  with  a  smile. 


Arbor  Day 
Angelina  W.  Wray  Geo.  W.  Wilmot 

Andaiitino    J  —  104 

mf  I.  From   the       si    -     lent        A    -    pril     woods 
mf  2.   Now    the       ti     -      ny       tree       we      plant^^ 
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Bright  with  sun  -  ny   splen  -  dor,     \V  e  jiave  brought  a 
May    it  grow  and  strengthen  t    May  its  boughs  spread 
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and  wide      As 
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and  straight  and  slen  •  der. 
its    root .  lets  length  -  en! 
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Flow-ers  peep  from  grass-es  deep,  Lit  •  tie  leaves  are 
May    it  cheer  from  year  to  year    All    the  hearts  that 
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and  sway  and  swing, 
thro'  warmth  or  chill 
Chorus 
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All  the  cold  winds  brav  - 
To  the  skies     a  •  bove 


ing./*  Ar-  bor  Day  I  dear 
it. 


m^m 
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Ar  •  bor   Day  t  Open-ing  leaves   and 


flow 


ers, 


Birds  and  bees  and  children  too,  Hail  thy  golden     hours. 

Voting 

y^ll  (Dialogue  for  eight  children) 

To-morrow's  Election  Day  at  school, 

And  we're  going  to  vote,  you  see. 
Oh  !  not  for  president.     No,  indeed ; 

We're  going  to  vote  for  a  tree. 
Perhaps  you  think  we're  only  in  fun. 

But  teacher  says  we  may, 
And  the  tree  that  gets  the  largest  vote 

We'll  plant  on  Arbor  Day. 
First  Child 

My  candidate's  an  appU  tree. 

Its  blossoms  are  so  sweet. 
Like  fragrant  snow  they  flutter  down 

Beneath  the  children's  feet. 
And  when  the  autumn  days  have  come. 

The  nicest  place  to  be. 
Is  out  on  grandpa's  farm,  beneath  n 

A  bending  apple  tree. 

GROWING  LENGTHWISE 
You  want  the  children  to  grow,  but  not  all 
lengthwise.  When  they  start  that  way  Scott's 
Emulsion  will  help  them  to  grow  right  —  with 
due  plumpness  and  outward  proportion,  and 
with  inward  vigor  and  good  spirits. 

The  Emulsion  increases  digestive  power  and 
strengthens  the  vital  organs  to  get  the  best  and 
make  the  most  of  all  the  other  food.  It  gives  a 
kind  of  help  that  every  growing  child  ought  to 
have. 


We'll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request, 
SCOrr  &  BOWNE,  409  Pcarl  Street,  New  York. 
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Run  Down — 

Dispirited  and  ailing  people  who  .feel  unable 
to  cope  with  winter's  hardships  will  6nd  that 
bracing  and  beneficial  results  attend  a  visit 

To  French  Lick 
West  Baden  Springs 

Nowhere  will  you  find  miore  healthful  waters 
for  sufferers  from  kidney,  liver  or  .stomaph 
troubles.    They  purify  the  system  —  restore         , 
it  to  health  and  energy.    Plenty  of  social 
enjoyment. 


MONON  ROUTE 


Excursion  rates  and  good  train  service  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Superb     Hotel     Accommodations 

Booklet  telling  all  about  the  waters  and  (siv- 
ing  list  of  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  with 
their  rates,  sent  free. 

FRANK  J.  REED.  CHAS.  H.  ROCKWELL, 

Cen.  Pass.  Agent.  Traffic  Managtr. 

CHICAGO 

$33  to  California 

Via  the  St.  Paul  and  Union  Pacific 
Line 


Every  day  in  March  and  April,  low 
rates  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  to  many  intermediate  points  will 
be  offered  via  the  St.  Paul  and  Union 
Pacific  Line.  If  you  are  contemplat- 
ing a  trip  to  the  VVest  or  to  the  North- 
west, it  is  worth  your  while  to  write 
to-day  for  information  about  rates  and 
train  service  to  the  point  you  expect 
to  visit. 

W.  W.  HALL,  N.  E.  Agt. 

C.  M.  A  St-  P.  Ry. 

369  Washington  Street 

BOSTON 


School 
Leaflets 


PRIMARY 

31  Piges  and  cover,  5^  z  7  Inches.  lUaAtrated.- 
SpecfiU  pr&ce  to  readers  of  Primaby  Educa. 
TioN.   By  mail,  tbe  6  volames,  only  20  cenis . 

Volame  1.  Tbe  San.  Pnaeton.  Tbe  Snow.— Our  Flag. 
Tbe  B«»7  WasbiDgton,  Tbe  Mau  Wasblnrton,  Joan  of 
Are.— Wlada.— 8prlng.~Pa8»7  Willow.  Bain,  Da<  de- 
Uon,  Uttle  Browa  <^!ed.^Linie  Dandelluu  Jiir.  at  ibe 
Flowers  Witbod,  Tbe  Violet,  AneiuoDe.— Tbe  Pro^r, 
Soait,  ra)  flaa.— September  Aster,  eoldenn>d  — MIU- 
wi^,  Tlii-«tle,  Ants,  Oc  ober.— Tbe  Marflower.  New 
Land,  Fralt,  Tba  ik  giviiig  Squirrel.  Tbe  Madonna, 
The  Stars  and  tbe  CUild,  The  Cbrlstmas  Story. 
^  Volame  3.  Tbe  Snowfl<tke  Fa  rles.  Tbe  Snow,  A 
Trip  to  Clo«  tiaod,  Tbe  SUr.—Abrabam  Lincoln.— 
Tbe  Little  HIawatna.— Hla^atba^s  Canoe.  Tb*-  Cary 
Tree.— Mo  e About tlie Cary Trev, Tbe  Youdr S<. Idler, 
Take  Care,  T.ie  Drumitter-B*.>'8  Burial,  Tbe  Bed  and 
WhheRosfS  — 8tor<  of  Little C^t^-r pillar,  <  aterid  l«r 
andB  binBedbreaAt,Sl»^pyLittleCaUri  lUa  Llitlo 
Butterfly.— Tbe  Anu  and  tiie  Grassbopper.  Tbe  Pea 
RIotsom  Tbe  Tnree  Bears.  The  Pea  Blossom  cun* 
ciQded— Tbe  Lion  and  tbe  M  u*e,  Wb)  Cnlptiunks 
Uave  Stripes.— Tbe  Cb- isimao  B**'l". 

Volume  31-S.  LItt  e  Be<i  Kldln«r-Hood  and  picture. 
—Lltile  Cedne,  adapted  from  In  8  orviand  (  lln^- 
trat*d).— King  jE  'Ins  a<d  tbe  Bag  of  Winds.— Tbe 
BasterHA  e.— ALI  tie  M<>rnlug-<i>ory  Seed.— Clytle 
(llld-trated)i  Tbe  Flr>*t  Da  delon. 

VMiameS.  Tbe  Seedlings,  Tblt>tie  Song,  Q*»idenrod. 
Th«<  Apple Tr#*, The  Ml  kw  ed  — Gomg  Away.  Utile 
Jack  Fro^t,  Tbe  Gr  pe«.  The  Anxioui>  L«^r  —What 
tbe  Squirrel  Sal  I,  Tbe  Flowe  a*  S  eep,  Tb*'  Pun>pkin. 
Bow  Pat  7  Gave  Thank  .— vvbat  tt-e  Cbrihtmas  Tn  e 
»al«l  The  S-ars,  Th«»  l*lrd  ♦  Chrl  tma«.— Tb  N  w 
Y«>ar.  Th  •  Souwflakes.  In  E^kimo-LHU'l.— Old  A  e, 
TheRnow  Man.  Marcbr.  Spring  and  H  r  H'  liv  m,  A 
Vlndy  Story -Th  Easter  Lli'  .Tree  Talk  — Th*- Vm- 
Kt,  Tb'4  Tbirtl  tb  of  May.— Tbe  B^es,  Tbe  Daude- 
Uon's  B  rthday . 

▼olDme4.  Qua^mneds.  Called  Fourpaws.  Tt  Is  a 
gem.  It  was  edited  by  Nellie  WaI^m  Po  d.  author 
of  '•Wat^re's  Byways."  It  tr^ate,  the  Cat  Squirrel, 
tbeFoz,t*mb,  Bear,  Deer,  Babbit,  Cow,  Horse,  Dog. 

WILLIAfl  a.  SrUTH  &  COnPAN  Y 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA./ 


BOOK    TABLE 

Education  Through  Nature  Study. 
By  John  P.  Mnnson,  Ph.D.  New  York  and 
Chicago :  E.  L.  Kellogg  <£•  Co. 

This  book  comprises  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  proper  methods  of  sc4ence  teaching.  ^ 
It  makes  no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  facts 
of  nature  Mudy,  but  conlines  itself  to  the 
method.  Facts  are  easy  to  ol)tain,  but 
many  teachers  know  so  little  bow  to  handle 
the  subject  that  this  book  answers  a  dis- 
tinct want  in  the  teaching  world.'  It  Is  a 
common  fault  of  nature  study  writers  to 
be  somewhat  vague  and  discufsive.  The 
dirtctness  of  this  book,  therefore,  its 
definite  purpose,  and  Its  thoroughly  work- 
able suggestions  are  particularly  needed 
just  at  this  time. 

An  Introductory  Arithmetic.  By 
David  M.  Sensenlg,  M.S.,  and  Robert  F. 
Anderson,  A.M.  New  York,  Boston,  Clil- 
cago :  Silver^  Burdett  &  Co. 

An  arithmetic  so  thoroughly  business-like 
In  its  tone  as  this  one  will  find  many  users. 
It  Is  based  on  the  Inductive  method,  and 
much  wisdom  has  been  shown  in  the  elim- 
ination of  non-essentials  and  the  Introduc- 
tion of  practical  and  sensible  problems. 
There  are  excellent  suggestions  for  the  use 
of  simple  diagrams  which  can  be  con- 
structed by  the  pupil  himself,  and  the  prob- 
lems are.  carefully  kept  within  the  experi- 
ence of  the  children.  These  problems  are 
very  numerous  and  are  amply  illustrated. 

Porto  Rico.  By  Joseph  B.  Seabury. 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago:  Stiver,  Bur- 
dett &  Co, 

The  Island  of  Porto  Rico  has  recently 
acquired  such  an  Interest  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  sources  of  in- 
formation concerning  It  are  so  meagre, 
thai  this  supplementary  reader  comes  at  an 
opportune  moment  and  will  find  a  welcome 
In  every  school-room,  It  is  a  most  attrac- 
tive little  book  and  contains  just  the  infor- 
mation which  we  all  long  to  have.  Every 
aspect  of  Porto  Rico  life  and  scenery  Is 
Illustrated  by  photosraphs  which  combine 
with  the  text  to  make  the  book  Indispen- 
sable In  the  geography  class. 

TiiK  Art  of  Class  Management  an;^ 
Discipline.  By  Joseph  Taylor,  Ph.  D. 
N«w  York  and  Chicago:  E,  L.  Kellogg' 
&  Co. 

The  woes  of  the  young  teacher  fresh 
from  the  normal  school,  confronted  by  her 
tflrst  class  of  flesh  and  blood  boys  and  girls, 
have  often  been  feelingly  described,  and 
many  books  have  l>een  written  to  render 
her  situation  less  dlttlciilt.  But  books  have 
a  way  of  generalizing  at  Ihe  very  point 
when  one  wishes  they  would  *be  parti- 
cular, and  the  young  teacher  is  of  ton  at 
more  of  a  loss  after  she  has  read  them 
than  she  was  at  first.  The  present  book, 
however,  has  the  great  virtue  of  dealing 
with  jnst  the  pirticulars  which  are  mo-t 
puzzling  at  the  start,  and  Its  suggestions 
are  practical  and  to  the  point,  not  vagne 
and  theoretic.  The  author's  wide  experi- 
ence and  sound  judgment  make  his  advice 
and  suggestions  of  much  value,  not  only  to 
young,  but  also  to  more  seascmed  teachers. 


Siommeh  Comfort 

eiacMilybeobtaiflcdbythetMof  i 

MURRAY'S 
OHAROOAL 


Tficy  are  dbaohsUly  unmedicated* 
Prevent  f efmentation^  absorb  all  gaaa, 
and  sweeten  the  stomach*  A  bad  com- 
pletion Is  wonderfully  benefitted  by 
their  daily  tsae« 

PRBC— One  full  size  25c.  box,  mailed 
once  only,  upon  receipt  of  2c  atamp. 


|GEM"W"ajPl 

WILL     U     HOLD  . 

Yoar  letters,  docaments  or  memoranda 
udUI  you  wish  to  release  them.    Itcaubu  1 
used  over  and  over.    A  single  movement 
fastens.    Hample  Package  Free. 

Box  of  1^,  15  cents. 
CUSHMAN  &  DBNISON  MPQ.  CO. 

9M.1  W«i«  Strd  StTMt,  5.  Y. 


Memorial  HaU.      . 
^ortkvetem  Vnivrrtity. 


"I  have  used  the  BIBDSALL  HELP5)  In  my 
Normal  school  cla  sea.  They  a  c  admirable  and 
well  s.ited  for  puhl'c  school  work." 

Kathcrinr  L.  Rkyvolds, 
Diref'.or  of  J/tutr,  Stat€  Normal  School^ 
Bdinboro^  t*a. 
Send  30  cents  for  First  Step*  In  Theory  and  Har- 
mony and  full  particulars  as  to  b'lp  \ 
8.  H.  BIRD8AI.I..    Fort  Colli  uii.  Colorado 


Is  Your  EtfucaJon  Complete? 

Do  you  know  how 
much  you  can  accom- 
^  plish  by  regular  sys- 
*:^  tematic  study  in  one 
of    our    correspond- 
ence courses.' 

Let  us  show  you  what 
thousands  of  our  stu- 
dents have  done.  Up- 
on receipt  of  your  ad- 
dress and  the  name  of  the  subject  that  interests 
you,  we  will  send  our  96  page  catalogue  and 
special  description  of  the  course  you  mention. 
.  Our  text  matter  has  been  expressly  prepared 
for  correspondence  by  members  of  the  faculty 
of  Northwesteifn  University  and  by  the  SchooPs 
own  corps  of  editors. 

Our  students  are  taught  by  college  and  Uni- 
versity graduates  giving  all  their  time  to  our 
correspondence  work. 

Our  affiliation  with  Norttiwestern  Uni- 
versity will  secure  entrance  credits  to  the 
Freshman  class  without  examinations  in 
the  academic  subjects  that  you  successfully 
complete  with  us. 

Courses  in  Latin.  Literature,  How  to 
Write  Englisliy  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Pliysics,  Botany,  Pliarmacy,  Sliort- 
hand,  Typewriting:,  Complete  Busi- 
ness Course,  including  Boolclceeping, 
and  twenty-two  Normal  Scliool  Brandies. 


Interstate  School  of  Correspondence 

Affiliated    with    Northwestern    University 

378-384  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

THE  GLUG  FAMILY 

A  Play  Bbo^lng  up  tbe  worst  family  In  the  Bchonl. 
Rebuke  without  persuuiilUy.  l^eMonH  hi  niuials, 
maauers,  lauguaffe,  etc.  T  e  comic  Incldeuts  renlly 
ba  ip- ne<1  In  •  hicair>>.  Reh(*ari>lnK  mootlv  individ- 
ual. Tbre«  general  rt'hear  als  wiil  do.  Whole  «ivfB- 
InjT  '^r  part.  12  t  ■  64  participants.  Draws  a  full 
b««u8e.   36  cents,  or  6  for  $i.OO. 

THE  SCHOOL  WEEKLY 

402  Handel  Hall,    -    Chicago, 
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Second  child 

My  choice  will  be  the  graceful  ^irch 

The  Indians  loved  of  yore ; 
Pi  sa^s  we'd  better  plant  it  far, 

Far  from  the  school-house  door. 
1  told  him  boys  and  birches  now 

Are  not  so  apt  to  meet, 
But  he  advises  us  to  plant 

That  tree  far  down  the  street. 
Third  child 

Well !  birch  and  apple  both  are  fair, 

But  I  "prefer  the  pine. 
It  seems  to  tell  of  summer  days 

Though  winter  snowdrifts  shine. 
Its  pretty  cones  are  glossy  brown, 

Its  breath  is  sweet  as  spice. 
The  pine's  the  tree  to  gain  my  vote ; 

No  other's  half  so  nice. 
Fourth  child 

Ypu  ask  me  how  my  vote  will  go  ? 

The  cherry  tree's  my  choice. 
I'd  plant  one  by  each  pleasant  home 

If  I  could  have  my  voice. 
Who  does  not  like  its  rosy  fruit 

That  hang,s  in  clusters  high  ? 
It's  good  when  eaten  from  the  boughs, 

It's  better  in  a  pie  ! 
Fifth  child 

Give  me  the  chestnut  straight  and  tail, 

With  leaves  that  turn  to  gold. 
All  summer  long  I  watch  the  burrs 

Its  spreading  branches  hold, 
And  when  the  frost  is  in  the  air 

And  ripe  nuts  patter  dowil, 
I  'search  and  search  the  y allow  grass 

To  find  the  nuts  of  brown. 
Sixth  child 

The  maple  is  the  tree  for  me ; 

There  robins  build  and  sing, 
And  there  in  sunny  summer  days 

Their  tiny  cradles  swing. 
When  first  its  crimson  buds  unfold 

We  know  that  spring  is  here, 
And  when  its  crimson  leaves  drift  low 

Then  winter's  cold  is  near. 
Seventh  child 

Hurrah  for  the  oak^  the  sturdy  oak  ! 

Hurrah  for  its  acorns  small ! 
Hurrah  for  its  leaves  of  deepest  green 

That  glow  with  red  in  iall ! 
The  country  children  one  and  all 

Its  "cups  and  saucers  "  know, 
And  many  a  party  they  have  held 

The  rustling  boughs  below. 
Eighth  child 

My  choice  shall  be  the  tapering  fir, 


All 


The  splendid  Christmas  tree. 
They  say  old  Santa  loves  it  best; 

Its  "  good  enough  for  me." 
It  stands  a&  straight  and  green  and  fair 

In  frosty  rain  and  sleet 
As  wheh  the  soft  warm  brefezes  blow 

Across  the  roses  sweet. 

To-morrow's  Election  Day  at  school ; 

We'll  cast  our  votes  with  care. 
And  then  we'll  plant  the  little  tree. 

The  tree  we  think  most  fair ; 
For  boys  and  jgirls  can  do  their  part 

To  fill  the  world  with  cheer. 
And  so  we'll  plant  a  sturdy  tree 

On  Arbor  Day  each  year. 


Violets 
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\.  p    A      song    for      the      vio  -    lets 

2.  w/*A      song    for      the      vio  -    lets 

3.  /■  A      song    for      the      vio  -    lets 


5t8       blue  .  .      That 


white . 
gold  . . 


That 
That 
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bloom  in    the  wood-land    ways,  As    blue  as   the  cloudless 

bloom  where  the  grass    is      wet,  Wher-ev  -er  their  whiteness 

peep  from  the  nod- ding    grass,  As    gay  as   the  A  •  pril 


^^. 


^-^^^. 


eve  •    ning    skies    That    come,  some-times,  like      a 
drifts      and  gleams,  We      look      a  -  gain,     for      it 
sun  •  beams  fleet,    They     fol  -    low,     fol  -  low  spring's 
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sweet    sur-^rise     Af  -  ter    mist  -  y      A  -    pril  days, 

real  -  ly  seems  That  the  snowflakeslin  -  ger  yet. 

fly  -    ing  feet      As  over  the  hills    they  pass. 

Chorus 


i^gj 


ee:: 


-XT- 


i 


f    O I      vio    -   lets,    dain  -  ty      and       fair, 

cres. 


With 


IY-. 


:^-=-^—^-^ 


E^-=0^ 


H^SIE^ 


pet  -   als    wet  with   dew, 


-tSi 


The  hap  -  py    chil  •  dren 
D.C 


^E^zZE£ 


^i^=p: 


t=4: 


I 


love    you     all,    The    white  and  gold    and      blue. 


Brain  Food  and  Nerve  Tonic 

(Lrosbig's  IDttaltgeb  J^bospbites 

^   Is  for  the 4)revention  as  well  as  the  relief  of  all  weaknesses  resulting  from, 
"^    excessive   brain  work,  nervous   strain,  and   impaired  vitality.     It  supplies  to 
active  brain  and  nerves  the  needed  elements  to  maintain  the  normal  nerve 
ft^^  ^^^3\^'  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^*^^  energy  of  the  brain.     It  strengthens  the  intellect,  refreshes  the 

tired  nerves,  promotes  digestion  and  restful  sleep,  prevents  brain  exhaustion  and  nervous  prostration. 

VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES   Is  a  concentrated  whUe  powder  from  the  phosphoid  principle  of  tbe  ox-brain  and  wheat  germ. 
Formula  on  each  bottle.    Prescribed  by  physicians,  used  by  brain  workers  everywhere.    Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURB.  Prepared  ohIv    i\iJf9./     /^    56  W.  J5th  SIrMt, 

by  m^^^Q^     NewYoricClty. 

If  not  found' at  Druggists^  sent  by  mail,  $/.ao. 


The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  in  the  head,  sore  throat, 
and  influenza.    It  Joes    not  contain  cocaine,  morphine,  nor 
narcotic  of  any  description.    By  mail,  60  cents. 
Bewmre  of  Sabatitute». 


Digitized  by  ^^rrv^i^  v  i.^ 
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*A  nmnber  of  changes  bnvc  been  an- 
DOODctd  for  the  Columbia  summer  hession 
this  year.  Four  new  courses  will  be  given 
Id  the  department  of  Rn;;lisb.  Six  new 
coarses,  including  /work  iu  Italian  and 
Spanish,  will  be  given  in  tbe  department  of 
Romance  languages.  Last  year  tliere  was 
DO  work  in  domestic  science,  preography, 
or  mechanical  drawing,  bnt  these  depart- 
meots  are  to  give  nine  courses  this  year.     ^ 

—The  three  live  questions  affecting  school 
ioteresis  in  Missouri  are  county  super- 
vision of  schools,  compulsory  attendance 
of  children  between  eight  and  fourteen 
It  some  school  for  at  least  a  part  of  each 
jear,  and  the  supply  of  t<  xt^books  for  the 
free  use  of  children  in  the  schools.  The 
first  will  be  voted  on  iu  many  counties  at 
the  April  school  meetings;  the  latter  will 
be  determined  at  the  state  election  next 
Novimber.  The  other  is  an  open  question 
for  teachers'  associations  and  debating 
societies. 

—The  children's  interest  committee  6f 
the  New  York  Teachers*  Association  has 
petitioD'ed  the  Board  of  Superintendents  to 
decrease  the  amount  of  home  study,  which 
i5  constantly  growing,  owing  to  the  in- 
crease of  work  required  by  the  new  course 
of  study.  Much  trouble  has  grown  out  of 
the  departmental  system,  under  which 
etch  teacher  is  a  specialist,  who  generally 
fails  to  consider  the  importance  of  other 
saiijects  than  his  own.  Dr.  Maxwell  and 
other  superintendents  are  opposed  to  the 
hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  home  study,  and 
believe  that  the  principal  should  determine 
the  amount  of  home  work,  unhampered  by 
restriction. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 


For  existing  vacancies  :  Commfercial 
branches  in  Western  school;  Benn 
Pitman  Shorthand,  large  school  in  the 
East. 

Register  at  once  for  Fall  openings. 

Schools  for  sale  should  send  us  par- 
ticulars. 

Schools  wanting  teachers  should 
write  us. 

We  will  serve  you  well. 


Mew  York  Teachers'  Agency 

IBOFUthiYeDDe    IM  E  DRAKE,  Mgr. 


Normal  Teachers'  Agency 

8  BEACON  ST.,  BOSTON 


Normal  Graduates  Wanted 
f  f 


DIRECTORY  OF  LEADINB  TEACHERS'  AGEtiCIES 

I'^'tt  will  never  rise  higher  than  yowr  atpiraiione;  an  agency  regltt'otion  broa*tent  your  opportunWes  to  rise. 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   1800. 


Telephone,  Boston,  775-2. 


00    Jayoi3aL«ol<t 


'  Ml85  E.  p.  FOSTER,  Manasera 


FISHER  A.a.Pi5HEit,pn>p.  ACiENC  ■ 


LO'^O  BXI^BRIENCB,  PROMPT.  RELIABLE. 


120  TRBMONT  ST.,  BOSTON. 


Syracuse  Teachers'  Agency 


TeMkf rs  wanted  for 

from  $400  to  $x6oo.  _ 

us  help  you.    ftOAH  LtfONAUD,  Pli  l».,^i  The  Hier, 


Kept.  F,  HTBAI'UHB,  N.  t. 


public  and  private  schools.    Salaries 
Do  you  want  a  better  position?    Let 
LEON      -    


r  posit 
,2i1 


America's  Leading  Correspondence  School 

TeMheri  fear  no  examioatioo  after  our  Drill  Coorie  by 
mail.  60,000  successfully  prepared.  I'onrief  in  all  sub- 
jects for  teachers*  certificates,  also  kindergarten.  NOAH 
LKONABD,  A.M.,  The  Hler«  iiept.  «,  Kjramie,  N  T. 


Ay^tct  »c>t»teu  demand  jor  leuchera  by  *h«c  'UBtaut pre»ent  Awn  qf  their  oundidauiT 


EDUCATORS' 


EXCHANGE, 

101  TREMONT  SL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  BLDQ.,  PORTLftND,  ME. 


cies  and  tells  yoo  aboat  tb«*m     AVAILS'  >%.  ATA 
asked  to  re<*/>minend  a  teacher      M~  MTjL^^l.  M~ 


U  valuable  In  proportion  to  its  iii- 
fluenof).  W  It  merely  bears  of  vacan- 
18  something,  but  \t  It  la 
and  recommends  yon,  that 


(   Agmdet  ate  I  rgelyresponsible/or  the  increase  in  salaries  the  list  few  years. 


THE  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  EN6LAND. 


EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 
8  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades. 


REGISTER    NOW. 


Agency  Manual  sent  free  to  any  address. 

203  Michigan  B'lvd.,  Chicago ,  80  Third  St..  Portland. 

414  CtntMry  Bldg^  Minneapolis,  420  Parrott  B  Idg^  San  Francisco. 

Sn  Cooper  Building,  Denver.  -52$  Stimson  Blk.,  Los  Angeles. 

Hyde  Blocky  Spokane. 


4  Askhnrton  Pl.^  Boston, 
tsb  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
tSQs  Penn.  Ave.,  Washington, 


nyae  aiocn,  opomane. 
An  agency  registration  places  you  in  towh  with  valiancies  0/ whole  sections  of  the  etmnt'y. 


""  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 

Solicits  business  of  Employers  who  appreciate  careful  service  In  their  interests;  also  of  earnest, 
•  mbitions  t«ao  ers  whose  work  is  worthy  of  investigation. 


Of  Boston, 

120  Boylston   St. 


THE  JAMES  F.  McCULLOUBH  TEACHERS'  A6ENCY 

A  SU0GE8SFUL  SOHOOL  AND  COIXEOE  BUREAU 

MnUI    '*  ^^®  ^l*"®  ^  REGISTER.    Taoav 
Huff    good  until  close  of  season  of  1904. 


FINE  AKT8  BLDO., 
CHICAGO 


Taoanoles  ooenr  right  along  thru  the  year. 
Write  for  circulars  aud  blank  to-day. 


Membership 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

378  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicagro,  111.     Western  Office:  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Managers:  C  J.  ALBERT,  Chicago.   G.  A.  SORRICK,  Los  Angeles 

Rest  teachers  wanted.    B'^«t  Schools  and  Colleges  our  permanent  patrons.   Send  for  19th  Year  Book 


SCHERJKJERHORM^^^*^"^'^' 


nSSTTSSTBT 


AGENCY 
Be^^YorlT 


Oldest  aud  Best  known  In  U.  S.  Est.  1859 

John  C.  Kockwell,  Manaaer. 


TEACHERS' 


BUREAU 


Always  has  vacancies  for  competent  Teachers.  We 
deal  with  School  Officials  direct.  Our  terms  are 
reasonable;  membership  fee  not  necessary.  Now 
Is  the  time  to  enroll.  Write  to-day  for  new  Manual. 
1420  CHESTNUT  STREET,      -      PHILADELPHIA 


T*I!  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


Recommends  college  and  oorm«l 
graduates,  specialists,  and  other 
teachers  to  colleges,  public  and 
private  schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools. 


70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


CHICAGO  UNION  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


M.  H.  LEWIS,  A.  M.,  Manager 
224  -  228  Wabash  Ave* 
Chicago 
Agency  Manual  and  Forms  , 


We  had  the  past  year  many  more  applications  from 
School  Officials  for  Principals,  Superlnlendeots,  for 
grade,  speclaU  and  college  poeitlous,  than  available 
candidates.  Enroll  now  and  get  la  line  for  December 
vacancies,  and  those  of  succeeding  months. 


The  right  teacher  tn  the  right  position  brings  the  highest  success  for  both  teacher  and  school;  the  services  of  an 

tigeticy  prove  mutua  ly  btueficial. 


Minneapolis 
Teachers'  . 
Agency    .    . 


1.    Admit  t  to  membership  only  the  better  class  of  teachers  — registra- 
tion fee  returned  to  others  at  once. 

9.    Returns  fee  If  unkble  to  place  members  by  September. 

3.  Makes  specialty  of  placing  teachers  iu  Middle  States,  and  in  the 
West.    Largest  salaries  paid  there. 

4.  Has  numerous  calls  to  fill  positions  uoir  and  for  next  year— must 
have  first  class  teachers  for  these  positions. 

5.  Is  conducted  by  experienced  educators. 

Address  327-31  14th  Ave. 


1  eaucaiors.  ^ 
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An-  April  Adoration 


Sang  the  sunrise  on  an  amber  morn  — 
'*  Earth,  be  glad  !     An  April  day  is  born. 

''Winter's  done,  and  Aprils  in  the  skies, 
parth,  look   up,  with   laughter   in   your 
eyes  I  '* 

Putting  off  her  dumb  dismay  of  snow. 
Earth  bade  all  her  unseen  children  grow. 

Then  the  sound  of  growing  in  the  air 
Rose  to  God,  a  liturgy  of  prayer ; 

And  the  thronged  succession  of  the  days 
Uttered  up  to  God  a  psalm  of  praise. 

Laughed  the  running  sap  in  every  vein, 
Laughed   the  running  flurries  of  warm 
rain. 

Laughed  the  life  in  every  wandering  root. 
Laughed  the  tingling  cells  of  bud  and 
shoot. 

God,  in  all  the  concord  of  their  mirth, 
Heard  .the  adoration-song  of  earth. 

— diaries  G,  D,  Roberts 


Children's  American  History 
Stories.      VIII 

Paul  Rcvere's  Ride 

Carrie  E.  Chandler 

1  On  the  evening  of  the  eighteenth 
of  April,  1775,  a  man  walked  slowly  up 
and  down  the  shore  of  a  dark  river. 

2  The  moon  was  rising.  Its  light 
fell  upon  a  British  man-of-war  on  the 
water.  It  fell,  too,  upon  the  roofs,  and 
towers,  and  spires  of  a  city  across  the 
river. 

3  The  man  was  booted  and  spurred 
for  riding.  He  led  a  horse  saddled  and 
bridled. 

4  He  seemed  to  be  watching  for 
something  across  the  river.  Now  and 
then  he  turned  to  the  horse.  He  stroked 
his  neck  or  tightened  his  saddle.  But 
always  his  eyes  turned  quickly  back  to 
the  city. 

5  The  city  was  Boston.  The  man 
who  watched  and  waited  in  the  darkness 
was  Paul  Revere. 

6  That  afternoon  Paul  Revere  had 
been  in  Boston.  There  he  had  heard 
strange  news.      Some   British  troops,  it 


was  said,  were   planning   to   steal  away 
from  the  city  after  dark  that  very  night. 

7  They  would  hurry  to  Concord. 
There  they  would  take  the  American 
stores  —  guns,  bullets,  and  other  supplies 
—  which  had  been  put  there  for  safe 
keeping. 

8  This  plan  must  not  be  carried  out. 
Some  way,ythe  patriots 
on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  must  be;  warned. 

9  ^'If  the  British 
troops  leave  Boston 
to-night,"  •  said  Paul 
Revere  to  one  of  his 
friends,  "hang  a  lan- 
tern high  in  the  tower 
of  North  Church." 

10  *'  Hang  one  lan- 
tern if  they  go  by 
land,"  he  said,  "  and 
two  if  they  go  by 
water.  I  will  be  all 
ready  in  Charlestown, 
on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  When  I  see 
the  lights,  I  will  ride 

^f/  through    the    country 
North  Church  to   Coucord  and  give 

the  alarm." 

1 1  No  wonder  Paul  Revere  watched 
anxiously  that  night.  Suddenly,  just  as 
the  city  clocks  struck  eleven,  out  from  the 
tower  of  North  Church  flashed  a  light. 

12  Paul  Revere  sprang  into  the 
saddle.  He  waited  —  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  tower. 

13  Across  the  .darkness  flashed  an- 
other light.  How  plainly  the  lights  told 
their  story.  The  British  had  left  Boston. 
They  had  gone  by  water. 

14  A  quick  clatter  of  hoofs  through 
the  village  of  Charlestown  —  then  Paul 
Revere  left  it  behind.  ^ ^__ 

15  Suddenly,  out  from  the  darkness, 
sprang  two  men.  They  wore  red  coats. 
They  were  British  soldiers. 

16  Paul  Revere  pulled  up  his  horse. 
He  turned  sharply  about.  He  swung 
into  the  road  to  Medford. 

17  One  soldier  followed  him.  He 
did    not   know   ttj^g,,59^^^^I^gve.ged 
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PHOTOS&  BUTTONS 

CopllSD.     CK^M   Plate   Bioooti 
1 1 K^'  cut  (1  Inch)  only  25e.    Pilled 
;.>'!<l   (10  yr.  guar)   tl.     Battons 
1  ^4-.  ea ,  8  Mune  flM^«  8ft  cU. 
We  copy  Fboios,  highest  grades, 
.     ^^  to  $5.00  per  Doz.    Elennt 
::^  "       *,i^ji.     Stamp  Photos.     Lockets, 
Waieh  Charms,  Plain  or  Colored.    Your  photo  re- 
timed anlniured.    Pine  Ills.  Cat.  free  or  with  sam- 
ple (ow selectloB) 9c.    Big^moneyto ajento. 

Dept.  F.  B.,  BnilMo.  N.  Y 


H 


WaUlM  cake  bow. 


Wedding 

tkM  or  ■BBwnwmmtilii  th«  kiMl 
Myto.  Mb«laiipMftM,pMtfl«Ut«y»p«. 
1»M«  «HUMd  iB  4mM«  w*  «■«•!• 
iMh .  100  ft*  tUO;  ftO  te  «MK>. 

fbr  S   9-eL,  tiMiw.     Tin  Saiw  Pmh 


15  GENTS 


HOW  DOES  THE  LEAD : : : 
GET  INTO  THE  PENCIL.  ? 

THIS  has  puzzled  a  great  many,  but  if  you 
would  like  to  know,  so  that  you  can  ex- 
plain it  to  a  <:lass,  send  us  this  advertise- 
ment  together  with  your  name  and  address,  and 
wc  will  send  you  a  little  book  that  tells  the 
whole  story.  The  process  of  manufacture  is 
not  the  result  of  an  inspiration,  but  the  product 
of  much  care,  thought  and  skillful  miLnipulation. 
If  you  are  a  teacher,  we  will  in  addition  to 
the  book^send  you  a  folding  map  of  China, 
Japan  and  Korea,' showing  the  seat  of  war  in 
the  East. 

JOSEPH   DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JERSEY  qXY,  N.  J. ^ 

SPECTACLES  tSSTSSS^, 

AonwTSWAirrBo.  cocpriEDO.,  Chi— y 

Win  bring  you,  on  trial, 
thlrteeu  weeks,  the  PAth- 
flader,  the  old  relia- 
a  bie  national  newt  re- 
-  —  Tiew.  xni»  paper  gives  you  every  week 
all  the  Important  news  ol  the  world,  stated  clearly 
and  wtthont  bias.  It  is  the  only  news  review  that  Is 
tiulyoompreht-nsive,  and  at  the  same  time  It  Is  not 
padded  or^nlky .  It  gives  you  the  wheat  without  tne 
SaffT ItU  a  Ume  saver  for  aU  bhsy  people.  In  pur- 
pose it  Is  high-toned,  healthy  and  inspiring;  It  Is  a 
protest  against  sensational  3<l«rnjai8m.  Itukestbe 
place  ofpertodlcalB  costing  $5L*0  and  »•«>•  Try  It. 
sod  you  would  not  be  without  It  for  many  tinoes  Its 
cost-81.00peryoar.    Address: 

FATHFINPBB.  Waahington,  D.  O. 
1%W    A  ^70  I>'a«o»fB.  Speakers.  BewardCarJi 
PI    A  Y  N Music.  Loiran.  Dailey  A  Cp^B61 
I  1/X\  JL  WwabaghAv.,Ohlcago.BlgCatJ'ree. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Kindergrarten  Normal  School 

OAI.B8BUBO,  IIX. 
WIU  Opea  June  13  and  Close  June  M. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  following  subject?  :^ 
Klsdcr^rten  meth«  ds  applied  to  pnblles<^ool  work. 
Prtmaiyinethods.  Sight-staging  and  Drawing  as  used 
la  the  various  grades. 

Write  for  Information. 

ADDA  B.  ROREBT80N,  S««^rrtary. 

$14.00 

Colonist  Tickets  from  Chicago 
to  all  Points  in 

Mh  and  Soath  Dakota 

on  Lines  of 

C.  M.  &  St.  p.  Ry. 

Tickets  on  sale  Tuesdays  dur- 
ing April,  J904.  Booklet  and 
full  information  on  application 

W.  W.  HALL 

N.  E.  F.  k  ?.  A.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry. 

369  Washington  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


—At  a  late  meeilDg  of  the  New  York 
Educational  Council,  Dr.  F.  M.  McMurry 
preseuted  some  unique  views  on  the  subject 
of  •* Teaching  Children  to  Study."  ''So 
far,"  he  said,  *' we  have  been  considering 
how  children  study  when  a  teacher  is  pres- 
ent, but  we  ou^ht  to  eliminate  the  teacher 
and  then  consider  the  problem.'* 

After  suggesting  a  number  of  topics 
which  the  subject  involved,  Dr.  McMurry 
gave  his  attention  to  the  one  topic,  "  What 
is  meant  by  thoroughness?*' 

♦*The  ordinary  notion  of  thorough- 
ness,*' he  said,  *•  is  that  it  deals  with 
details.  *  LooIj  out  for  details  and  you  will 
have  knowledge,*  has  been  the  basis  of  our 
idea  of  thoroughness.  This  notion  is 
correct  in  such  elementary  subjects  as 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  it  is 
all  wrong  in  other  fields.  Good  studying 
is  away  beyond  the  accumulation  of  facts. 
The  real  fruitage  of  study  is  when  facts 
are  put  together  and  thought  over.  The 
larger  truths  of  any  text  are  not  in  the 
print.  There  is  much  more  involved  in 
thoroughness  than  mere  mastery  of  detail. 

'•  The  first  factor  In  thoroughness  is  in 
the  appreciation  of  relative  words  and 
points  in  the  line  of  thought.  The  great 
mass  of  detail  is  not  needed  after  we  have 
once  heard  it.  The  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  omit  is  as  important  a  factor  in 
thoroughness  as  ability  to  emphasize 
large  thought.  Good  study  Is  a  selective 
kind  of  work  in  which  the  student 
chooses  and  rejects.  I  am  not  oppos- 
ing some  detail,  but  we  want  selection  from 
the  details. 

**  Pupils  ought  to  have  dltt'ereut  rates  of 
studying.  This  would  involve  skipping; 
teach  the  boys  and  girls  that  skipping  is 
.  not  a  crime  but  often  a  virtue.  We  have 
too  much  respect  for  the  average  text,  and 
are  often  too  careful  and  too  thorough. 

»»One  of  our  faults  is  that  we  do  not 
scold  the  children  for  the  right  things. 
We  ought  to  scold  them  oftentimes  for 
memorizuig  some  details.  Thorough  study 
Involves  organizing  the  subject  matter  so 
that  the  pupil  gets  the  main  thoughts,  with 
sufficient  details,  at  different  rates  of  study- 
ing, and  wilh  a  proper  perspective  thorough- 
ness involves  approaching  a  point  from  all 
sides." 

— Under  the  direction  of  State  Supt. 
Vassett  A.  Cotton,  the  Indiana  department  ' 
of  public  instruction  is  issuing  monthly 
bulletins  bearing  upon  the  varioui^  phases 
of  school  work.  They  are  ^idapted  espe- 
cially to  the  needs  of  the  rural  Schools. 
The  effort  is  to  unify  the  work  as  far  as 
possible,  by  helping  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  teaching  and  improve  the  condition  of 
the  schools.  So  far  the  following  subjects^ 
have  been  touched  upon  in  a  most  helpful 
manner:  Course  of  study,  the  library, 
the  St.  Louis  exhibit,  nature  study,  school 
visitation,  community  interest,  reading, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  **  formal  steps  *'  as 
I   suggested  by  the  Herbartlan  school. 


I  Education 


At  Home. 

Our  Intercollegiate  de- 
partment offers  instruc- 
tion by  mail  in  the  Ancient 
and  Modem  Lanmagea. 
Litorature,  History.  Draw- 
ing, Mathematics  and  tho 
Sciences.  Prepares  stu- 
dents at  home  in  any  or  all 
subjects  for  entrance  to 
any  college  or  university 
and  for  most  pursuits  and 

wsr,w,^^m^ln\i§^      StUdSUU 

under  direct  personal  charge   of  professors 
in  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell  and  leading  colleges. 

Are  Yo\i 

Ol  Teacher? 

Investigate  our  Normal  department.  Courses 
prepare  for  certificates  of  every  grade. 

We  assist  In  securing  positions. 

Special  course  in  PEDAGOGY  embraces 
professional  work  for  advanced  teachers  and 
those  aspiring  to  responsible  positions. 

REVIEW  COURSES  IN  ALL  BRANCHES 
—Prepare  teachers  at  small  cost  for  eiamina- 
tions  of  all  kinds— County,  City.  State. 

KINDERGARTEN  COURSES— For  moth- 
ers, primarr  teachers,  and  tl^ose  wishing  to  be- 
come kindergartners.         ,  «  .  . 

Full. COMMERCIAL  department.  Tuition 
nominaL  Text  books  FREE  to  our  students. 
Catalogne  and  ^rticulars  free.     Write  io-das. 

HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  , 
DepsLTtment  33  Springfield.  Ntias. 


PLAYS 


■Mt  H«ir  ri«y«.  I>ialofii««,  Sf-**!!*?!,  Hand 
Books.  OmiM,  Drilli,  cte.  Catalog  Prf«. 
T.  B.  MBISOS,  Pub.      D«pl.  68.  UiteM** 


GREGG  SHORTHAND 

The  most  popular  system  in  America  to  day,  tanght 
In  more  bu  Iness  and  high  schools  than  any  two  otber 
sYstems  combined.    Oar  greatest  dllflcalty  li  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  teachers. 
Write  for  our  Interesting  booklet, 

"Aboat  GreiTS  Shorthmnd." 

The  OREOO  PUBLISHINQ  COJIPANY 

57  Washington  Street,  GHICAOO. 

ONE  HUNDRED 


copies  of  a  letter,  piece  of 
music,  drawing,  or  any  writ- 
ing can  be  made  on  a  Lawtoo 
5inptez  Prioter.  Nowash- 
>ing.  No  wetting  of  paper. 
Srad  for  circulars  and  samples 
of  work.    Agenu  wanted. 

LAWTON  &  CO.,  K25SJ!i'^^aUa , 

We  Carry  a  Full  Line  of 

KUSY  WORK,  LKTTKR  OAKDS,  NU.VBKU 
CARDS,  RAFFIA,  RATTAN  WEAVING 
MATERIAL,  BOOKS  ON  CONSTRUCTION 
WORK,  INDIAN  BEADS  AND  TEACH- 
ER8'  AIDS. 

Send  for  oar  New  Gstolos 

IDEAL  SCH6OL  POBLISHIN(;i  CO. 
B2I  West  60th  Street.  Chicago,  III. 

THE  NORTHEASTERN 
PUBUG  SCHOOL 


A  Monthly  Paper 
Devoted  to  the  Educational  inter- 
ests of  Northern  New  England 


HV/te  for  Sample  Copy 
30  Cents  per  Year 

MAINE  PUBLISHINQ  COMPANY 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bidg.,  Portland,  Me. 
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headlong  into  a  clay  pit. 
rode  safely  on. 


Paul   Revere 


18  *'  It  was  twelve  by  the  village  clock 

When  he  crossed  the  bridge  into 
Medford  town." 

19  The  sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs 
rang  clear  and  sharp  through  the  night. 
Somewhere  a  dog  barked..  A  startled 
rooster  crowed  shrilly. 

20  Paul  Revere  paused  at  a  farm- 
house. He  knocked.  "  Wake !  '*  he 
shouted.  '*Wake,  the  British  are  on 
their  way  to  Concord !  '* 

21  Then  on  he  went  toward  Lexing- 
ton. At  one  farm-house,  then  another, 
he  reined  up  his  horse.  *'Wake!"  he 
cried.     "The  British  are  coming!'* 


22  Lights  flashed  out.  Doors  opened 
and  slammed.  Frightened  children  cried 
in  the  dark.  Me^i  looked  at  each  other, 
with  set,  stern  faces.  They  seized  their 
guns. 

23  '  Paul  Revere  rode  on. 

'*  It  was  one  by  the  village  clock 
When  he  galloped  into  Lexington." 


24  He  drew  up  his  tired  horse.  He 
leaned  from  the  saddle.  **Wake,  wake!  " 
he  called.  ,  "The  British  are  coming!" 

25  So  quickly  did  he  come  and  go, 
he  seemed  only 

"  A  voice  in  the  darkness,  a  knock  at  the 
door." 

26  "It  was  two  by  the  village  clock 

When  he  crossed  the  bridge  into 
Concord  town." 

27  "The  British  are  coming!"  he 
shouted.  "  Wake !  Wake !  "  From  pas- 
tures came  the  bleating  of  the  frightened 
sheep.  Birds  twittered.  The  patriots 
awoke. 

28  It  was  morning.  Paul  Revere's 
ride  was  over.  When  thte  British  regulars 
came  proudly  marching  on  their  way  to 
Concord,  they  found  the  whole  country 
awake. 

29  Everywhere  sprang  up  farmers 
armed  with  trusty  guns.  Well  and 
bravely  they  did  their  part,  and  won  the 
famous  battle  of  Lexington. 


30  /       "In  the  books  you  have  read 
How  the  British  regulars  fired  and  fled. 
How  the  farmers  gave  them  ball  for  ball, 
Chasing  the  red-coats  down  the  lane, 
Then  crossing  the  fields  to  emerge  again 
Under  the  trees  at  the  turn  of  the  road, 
And  only  pausing  to  fire  and  load." 

Crossing  the  Delaware 

31  There  is  a  famous  picture  of  Rev- 
olutionary times  which  you  will  often  see. 

32  It  shows  a  boat  out  on  a  wide 
river.  It  is  night.  Over  the  sky  clouds 
hang  thick  and  dark.  , 

33  The  river  is  strong  and  swift.  It 
is  full  of  floating  ice  —  ice,  ice,  ice,  on  all 
sides  ot  the  boat. 


34  The  boat  is  rowed  by  stout  fisher- 
men. With  their  oars,  some,  of  them 
push  away  the  great  blocks  of  ice. 


35  Crowded  together  in  the  boat  are 
a  number  of  soldiers.  Th^y  carry  guns 
and  swords.  One  holds  a  flag.  Dimly 
its  stars  show  through  the  storm. 

36  In  the  center  of  the  boat  stands  a 
man.  His  commanding  figure,  his  calm, 
grave  face,  we  know  at  once.  It  is  the 
commander  of  the  American  troops  — 
George  Washington. 

37  Straight  and  strong,  he  stands  in 
the  midst  of  danger.  His  fearless  eyes 
are  fixed  on  the  far-off  shore. 

38  There  are  other  boats  on  the  river. 
In  some  are  men  and  cannon.  In  others 
are  frightened  horses. 

39  This  well  known  picture  is  called, 
**  Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware." 
This  is  the  brave  and  daring  deed  it  tells 
about. 

40  It  was  Christmas  night,  1776.  In 
Trenton  were  twelve  hundred  Hessians. 
The  Hessians  were  German  soldiers. 
They  fought  for  England. 

41  Outside,  the  night  was  dark  and 
stormy.  What  matter?  Inside,  fires 
flashed  warm  and  red.  Lights  gleamed. 
A  rich  feast  was  spread.  Wine  was 
drunk.     Songs  rang  out. 

42  Far  away,  across  the  Delaware 
River,  were  Washington  and  his  troops. 
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RID£R  AOanS  WANTED 


pne  In  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  a 
unple  Bicycle.  Write  for  •seotol  offer. 
Bltrheet  Q  rade  ^  O.  73s^^1T 
1904  Models  9if'^^  iO^iZ 

Coaster  Brakea.  Hedffetbom  Puncture 
Proof  Tires  and  beet  equipment. 

^^iSH"^  M7  to  $12 

Great  faotoTf  elearlnK  tale  at 
aV  factorv  eotf.   We  Ship  on  Ap- 
>roTal  uiHumt  a  etttt  deposit  and  al- 
io DATS  FREE  TRIAL  od 


\rj  bicycle.  Any  wheel  not 
7  rHumed  at  ovr  expetiM, 

aHun^ewheeltnmlsnedbynt.  Ouragent« 


•BWlaf  n 


make  large  proflta.  Writt  at  once  for  catalogue* 
and  our  Bpoelal  offer.  AUTOaiOBlLES, 

BM^^nff*  nvM*  randries,  etc,  kaV  wttat  prkte. 


offer.  AUTpMOBl 

ndries,  etc,  Aa<^  «i«tia/  ]. 

OrOLE  OOm,  Dm^im  aoA  K  OMomgo 


WE  MANUFACTURE 

The  National  Series  of  flaps  ^ 
The  National  Complete  Charts 
The  American  Map  Charts 
The  American  Primary  Charts 

special  Piicca  to  Agents,  Jobbers,  and  Schools 

THE  McDonnell  school  supply  go. 

4430  Market  St.,  Phibuleiplila.  P«. 


RAPID  BLACKBOARD  LINER 


FOR  PENMANSHIP  AND  MUSIC 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  SO  cents. 

PBOKHAM,  LITTLE  &  CO. 
63  E.  8th  St.t  New  York 

lirtitas  Yineyard  Snimner  Institote 

BBOINS  JULY  12,  1904 
SVPBRTI8ION,  ACADEMICS,  METHODS 

Send  for  7S-page  circular. 
William  A.  Howby,     -     -     Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


FOR  REFERENCE 

Stories  About  Birds  of 
Land  and  Water 

By  M.  and  E.  KIRBY 

Ambon  of  "Aunt  Martha's  Comer  Cupboard,"  etc. 

Perba^  in  tbese-days  of  teaching  birds  in  the  schools, 
^bere  is  no  wsy  so  effective  as  to  interest  children  in  the 
<wlyev«iits  <M  bird  life.  The  scientific  facts  about  a 
ttinldo  not  app«iA  to  young  people  nor  stick  in  the 
■Bospry  But  show  the  instinct  and  character  of  that 
bird  in  itoction,  in  story  form,  and  Che  child  is  interested 
is  so  instant,  and  will  absorb  bird  facts  without  know- 
isjE  it.  In  this  work  eighty-three  different  biids  are 
talked alMut  ins  live,  entertaining  fashion,  that  makes 
oocfeel  at  home  with  each,  and  to  feel  a  little  richer 
KV  the  new  acqtiaintance.  The  illustrations,  about 
one  bttodred  and  twenty-five  in  number,  are  much 
HTK^t  tlnn  is  usual  in  bird  books.  There  is  the  dis- 
tiaaWe  cbarscter  of  each  bird  standing  out  in  the 
V^cum  asif  the  arti&ts  had  carefully  studied  its  pecu- 
liar tnuts  before  presenution.— -5rf«V<?r  r/  Primary 
Edufatien 

Fully  Illustrated.     Small  qto.     Cloth,  $\  .00 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHINQ  CO. 

50  Bromfiald  3t.,  Boston 
Ntw  Yifk  CMeago  Un  Francisco 


—The  Educational  Council  of  Colorado, 
after  careful  inquiry  during  the  past  year 
into  existing  conditions  in  schools  and  col- 
lejjes  throughout  the  country  as  regards 
decorous  conduct  and  obedience  to  law 
among  pupils  and  students  both  in  and  out 
of  school,  regrets  to  affirm  as  its  deliberate 
opinion  that  these  conditions,  at  least  in 
many  localities  and  institutions  both  in 
Colorado  and  elsewhere,  are  such  as  to  call 
for  the  serious  consideration  of  all  thought- 
ful citizens.  This  opinion  is  founded  upon 
disgraceful  occurrences  which  are  alarm- 
ingly frequent,  and  of  which  the  following 
are  typical  illustrations : 

1.  The  organization  in  all  grades  of 
schools  from  the  elementary  school  to  the 
college,  of  '•  strikes,"  so  called,  to  corajiel 
those  in  authority  to  grant  vacations, 
lengthen  recesses,  discharge  or  reinstate 
teachers,  remit  the  punishment  of  fellow- 
students  who  are  under  discipline  for  com- 
mitting serious  offences ;  thus  often  para- 
lyzing, in  whole  or  in  part,  the  work  of 
the  schools. 

2.  The  treatment  of  school  and  parental 
authority  with  insolence  and  contempt 
when  it  is  opposed  to  the  carrying  out  of 
student. ideas  of  '*  fun"  or  whims  born  of 
the  mob  spirit. 

8.  Riotous  conduct  on  the  street,  in 
public  conveyances,  theatres,  public  halls, 
and  other  public  places,  in  utter  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  others  and  of  the  refine- 
ments of  demeanor  that  should  character- 
ize ladies  and  gentlemen,  apparently  under 
the  assumption  that  membership  in  edu- 
cational institutions  justifies  such  conduct. 

4.  Deliberate  insults  to  teachers  and 
others  in  authority  under  circumstances 
which,  if  tolerated,  render  it  practically 
impossible  to  exercise  discipline  or  main- 
tain authority. 

6.  Class  contests  which  cripple,  tempo- 
rarily at  leadt,  the  work  of  the  school,  and 
lead  to  the  invasion  of  private  dwellings, 
the  destruction  of  public  and  private  prop- 
erty, thus  entailing  not  only  pecuniary  loss 
upon  the  community,  but  also  irreparable 
loss  of  time  upon  students  and  teachers. 

6.  Serious  bodily  injuries  and  even 
death,  resulting  from  hazing,  fraternity 
initiations,  and  class  fights. 

7.  The  subordination  of  everything  else 
by  students,  and  too  often  by  instructors, 
to  the  preparation  for  athletic  contests, 
thus  making  a  business  of  athletics  to  the 
detriment  of  true  ideals  of  sport. 

The  frequency  of  such  occurrences  fully 
justifies  grave  apprehension  lest  the  schools. 
Instrumentalities  which  exist  at  the  expense 
of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  state  by  training  for  intelligent  patri- 
otic citizenship,  may  become  rather  a  men- 
ace to  the  state  by  bringing  together  large 
numbers  of  impulsive,  irresponsible  young 
people  under  conditions  favorable  to  man- 
Ifesutlons  of  mob  spirit,  and  without 
restraints  sufficient  to  prevent  or  control 
such  manifestations. 


SOZODOMT 

THa   FAVORITI 

Tooth  Powder 

FOB  HALF  A  CENTUBT. 
Finest  quality.  Patent  top  oaa 

raCPARCO  BV 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  new  YORK 


PHOTOS&  BUTTONS 

<X>PIED.     Guld  Plata  Brooch 
Uke  cut  (1  Inch)  only  «6c    Filled 

fold  (10  yr.  guir  )   tl.     Battons 
2r.  Oft  ,  8  same  flac^,  S5  cto. 
We  copy  Photos,  highest  grad<^i 
at  25o.  to  $6.00  per  Dos.    Elegant 
work.     Stamp  Photos.     Lockets, 
Watch  Charms,  Plain  or  €k>lored.    Your  photo  re- 
turned uninjured.    Fine  Ills.  Cat.  free  or  with  sam- 
ple (our  selection)  80.   Biff  money  to  agents. 
SUNBBAM  PHOTO  CO., 

Dopt.  P.  K.,  BoflUo.  N.  T. 


Do  Ton  Wish  to  I«eam  a  Good  Trade? 

If  80,  attend  the  St.  Lo^ls  Wstchmaking  School,  and 
learn  Watch,  Clock,  Jewelry  Repairing,  Engravli  g 
and  Optics.  In  possession  of  this  knowledge  you 
can  earn  a  large  salary.    Write  for  circulars. 

ST.    LOUIS    WATCHMAKING    SCHOOL, 
Dopt.  C.      St.  liouls.  Mo. 

THE  FROEBEL 

Kindergarten  Training;  Class 

Of  KANSAS  CITT,  MO. 

Seventh  year  opeDS  in  September.  Two 
years'  coarse :  theorv  and  praotlce.  For  cir- 
cnlars  and  information,  addroBS 

COBA  L.  ENGLISH, 
Tho  Montaynoy      -      -       Kansas  City,  Mo 

FAT  PEOPLE  REDUCED  25  POUNDS 

monthly  by  mv  guarantee  home  treatuient.  Purely 
vegetable  and  harmless.  No  starving  no  wrinkles  or 
dlscom fort.  Pu rifles  the  bl< kmI  and  Kives  health,  clear 
sklu,  and  good  figure.  Eudors*  d  by  leading  physl- 
cians.  Write  for  my  new  booklet  telling  sll  about  ft. 
Mailed  In  plain  sealed  letter  free.  Write  Mrs.  A.  L. 
STOClUf  AM,  19  F  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


The  Southwest  Limited 

New  Train  via  New  Route,  Chicago 
to  Kansas  City 


The  Southwest  Limited,  the  new 
train  to  Kansas  City,  leaves  Union 
Station,  Chicago,  at  6  p.m.,  and  arrives 
Union  Station,  Kansas  City,  at  9  a.m.. 
Grand  Avenue,  8.40  a.m. 

Its  route  is  via  the  new  short  line  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway.  It  is  electric  lighted  through- 
out and  it  carries  standard  and  com- 
partment sleepers,  chair  cars  and 
coaches,  dining  car,  and,  best  of  al), 
a  library-observation  car.  No  extra 
fare  is  charged.     Folder  free. 


W.  W.  HALL,  N.  E.  Agt. 

C.  M.  A8t.  P.  Ry. 

360  Washington  Street  j 
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43    They  Were    cold,   and    tired,   and  feet  —  the  roll  of  drums.     Torches  flared 

hungry.'     Many  were  ragged   and   bare-  up.     Horses  neighed.     Voices  spoke. 

footed.    There  was  no  feast.    There  were 

no  songs.  52     The   Hessians  sprang   up.     Hur- 


Washington  crossing  the  T3e1aware 


44  To-night  Washington  had  planned 
to  cross  the  river  and  attack  the  Hessians 
at  Trenton. 


45  To-night?  To  cross  the  -  river 
among  floating  ice-cakes  was  dangerous 
at  any  time.  But  to-night  —  in  the  storm 
and  darkness  ? 


riedly  they  dressed.     They   seized   their 
arms.     But  they  were  too  late. 

53  Washington's  troops  surrounded 
the  camp.  In  an  hour,  the  fight  was 
over.  The  Americans  had  won  the  great 
victory  of  Trenton. 


46  Neither  storm,  nor  cold,  nor  dark- 
ness could  frighten  the  brave  commander. 
So  the  boats  were  pushed  off.  The  long, 
hard  journey  was  begun. 

47  Sometimes  it  seemed  that  they 
could  never  reach  the  fapoff  shore.  The 
winds  and  waves  beat  about  them.  The 
ice  crashed  against  the  bottom  of  the 
boats.  Every  minute,  it  seemed  that  it 
must  crush  them! 


48  The  picture  shows  us  how  the 
boats  kept  bravely  on.  At  last,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  landed. 

49  Stiff,  almost  frozen,  the  tired 
troops  crawled  on  shore.  They  fell  into 
line.  Side  by  side,  through  sleet  and 
darkness,  they  marched,  for  six  long, 
weary  miles. 

50  In  the  Hessian  camp,  the  lights 
were  out.  The  fires  had  died  down. 
The  general,  his  officers,  and  men  all 
slept. 

51  Suddenly,  there  came  the  tramp  of 


Little   Folks  in  Far-Away  Lands 

By  the  Little  Folks  Themselves 

Lizzie  S.  Whittum 
(  Continued  from  March  number) 

1  Jan  has  two  dogs  to  draw  his 
cart.  He  is  very  proud  of  them.  He 
says  they  were  trained  in  the  "dog 
school  '*  at  the  big  city  of  Amsterdam. 
They  will  do  just  as  he  tells  them  to. 

2  Now  I  must  tell  you  about  the  canals. 
There  are  canals  everywhere  in  Holland. 
Some  are  very  wide  and  deep.  Some 
are  so  small  that  we  can  almost  jump 
across  them,  like  the  one  around  our 
garden. 

3  In  many  places  there  are  wide 
canals  for  streets.  Some  of  these  streets 
have  only  a  narrow  sidewalk  between  the 
houses  and  the  water.  Little  bridges  are 
built  across  the  canals,  so  we  can  go  from 
one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other. 

4  Very  large  boats  can  go  on  these 
canal-streets.       The^jtii^^^s^^^iiri^^*]^  in 
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BOOK    TABLE. 

Thbouob  BU881A  OK  A  MuSTANO.  lUostrated . 
Price,  $1^.  Chicago :  Xduoational  PubUtMng  Co, 

Now  that  all  eyes,  the  world  over,  are  oen. 
tered  upon  the  Czar,  his  people,  his  army,  his 
nsTy,  inquiry  grows  more  and  more  eager  to 
stody  the  vast  Empire  of  Rossla,  to  learn  what 
lu  oonditlon,  what  its  reiooroes,  to  learn  the 
oharaoter,  onstoms,  actlyities,  and  aspirations 
of  its  190,0O0»0GO  inhabitants. 

Here  we  have  very  happily  at  hand  the  in- 
telligent and  nnprejndioed  observations  of  a 
trained,  a  world-wide  traveler,  whom  nothing 
escapes,  who  for  months  came  into  contact 
with  all  classes  in  his  thousands  of  miles  of 
travel  throogb  the  heart  of  Rossla,  and  nnder 
ttae  most  favorable  conditions  for  getting  an 
Inside  view. 

St.  Petecsbnrg,  Moscow,  and  other  great 
cities  are  visited,  and  day  by  day  for  months, 
while  easily  borne  by  his  mustang  along  the 
thorongt  fares  of  the  Empire,  he  with  his  edu- 
cated native  companion  visits  countless  vil- 
lages and  country  districts  and  mingles  with 
Ell  classes  in  all  the  domestio,  social,  and 
ofDcial  relations  of  life. 

He  finds  much  to  admire  in  the  oharao- 
terlstlos  of  the  Russian  people,  but  also  very 
much  to  deplore  in  their  habits,  their  social 
life,  and  still  more  in  the  servitude  to  the 
government. 

His  experience  with  the  horse  traders  of 
Moscow  before  setting  out  on  his  long  trip  in 
ilie  saddle,  affords  some  vexatious  and  luili 
crons  scenes.  Again  and  again  he  comes  in 
clash  with  police  surveillance,  which  reveals 
in  a  startling  manner  the  ever-present  and 
heavy  hand  of  the  government  in  country  imd 
city,  in  the  cottage,  and  in  the  palace. 

The  mercantile  class  prove  an  interesting 
topic,  the  women  as  housewives,  as  pilgrims 
of  ihe  road,  as  idlers  of  the  upper  classes,  are 
skstebed  in  strong  lines  that  fix  the  pictures 
indelibly  on  the  mind. 

Early  American  History  for  Young 
Americans.  By  Henry  Sabln  and  Elbridge 
H.  Sabin,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Folly  lllas- 
tratcd,  398  pages.  Cloth.  Price,  75  cents. 
Chicago,  New  York,  Boston :  Educational 
Publishing  Co, 

This  is  a  book  in  which  the  youn^  from 
twelve  years  upward  will  not  find  a  dnll 
page.  Yet  it  is  not  written  down  to  them. 
Every  theme  is  vigorously  handled  with 
admirable  completeness;  purpose,  motive, 
and  result  thrown  into  distinct  relief ;  iuci- 
deot,  description,  reflection,  all  woven  into 
a  simple,  lucid  narrative  that  rivets  the  at- 
teotlon  and  carries  the  interest  along  from 
chapter  to  chapter  throughout  the  book. 

Very  happily,  too,  are  the  events  of  our 
history  made  to  minister  to  the  love  of  our 
country,  quickening  It  to  an  intense  glow 
in  the  hearts  of  tbe  boys  and  girls  who^ 
peruse  the  story  of  our  early  history  as  the 
Sabins  here  so  ingeniously  unfold  it. 

They  must,  as  tbe  authors  hope,  ^^  turn 
the  final  page  with  a  feeling  of  admiration 
for  the  self-sacrifice,  the  heroism,  and 
patriotism  of  their  forefathers,  and  will 
heoce  strive  the  more  to  make  their  own 
lives  deserve  the  emulation  of  their  chil- 
dren and  their  children's  children." 

President  Roosevelt  has  pertinently  said : 
"There  are  few  more  desirable  things 
than  to  study  history  with  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  profit  thereby  in  order  to  do  better 
service  in  the  time  that  now  is." 

The  coming  of  Columbus,  of  his  succes- 
sors, the  discovery  of  the  Philippines,  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  Spanish,  the  French, 
tbe  Datch  Settlements,  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  the  uprising  of  the  Colonies, 
and  the  final  achievement  of  independence, 
arc  wrought,  as  we  have  said,  into  mas- 
terly sketches,  which  are  made  still  more 
attractive  and  luminous  by  the  wealth  of 
maps,  plans,  and  artistic  illustrations  with 
which  the  volume  abounds. 
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Speaking  of  Continuous  Readers  the  Educational  News  says: 

While  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  —  and  probably  too  good 
news  to  expect  —  that  the  days  of  the  snippety  Reader  are  over,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  a  healthy  sign  of  the  book  world  that  there  should 
be  an  increasing  supply  of  excellent  continuous  Readers  to  meet  a 
demand  that  is  increasing  in  ever  greater  ratio.  We,  therefore, 
welcome  these  little  books,  both  for  what  they  are  and  for  what 
they  indicate.  Their  cheapness  is  evident,  their  fitness  who  shall 
question?  They  have  already  secured  their  places  in  the  great 
world  of  literature,  and  are  unassailable  by  any  mere  critic.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  school  they  are  also  unassailable. 


GRADE  HI. 

Ruskin's  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

Edited  tor  yoong  children  by  Eloisb  McVay. 

Sewell's  Black  Beauty. 

GRADE  IV. 

Mulock's  LnTLE  Lame  Prince. 

Edited  for  children  of  America  by  E.  Norms. 

Dickens*  Christmas  Carol. 

Dickens*  the  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 
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GRADE  V. 

Swift's  Guluver  Among  the  Little 
People  of  Lillipui*. 

Edited  for  young  people  by  E.  O.  Chapman. 

Swift's  Gulliver  Among  the  Giants. 

Edited  for  young  people  by  E.  O.  Chapman. 

Paper,  10  cts.     Cloth,  25  cU.  per  Copy 
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front  of  the  houses,  and  stop  at  the  doors. 

5  There  are  boats  that  carry  people 
to  ride  on  the  canal-streets.  Mother  often 
takes  Frans  and  me  to  ride  on  one  of 
these  boats.  Sometimes  we  go  a  long 
distance  to  the  big  city.  On  the  way  we 
pass^  pretty  cottages  and  lovely  gardens. 

6  In  the  city  we  ride  on  the  wide 
water-streets,  past  handsome  houses,  and 
shops  full  of  beautiful  things. 

7  There  are  lots  and  lots  of  other 
boats  on  the  canals.  Some  are  carrying 
people,  and  some  are  loaded  with  vege- 
tables, or  other  things  to  sell.  We  have 
seen  large  ships,  with  masts  taller  than 
the  /roofs  of  the  houses,  on  the  canals. 

8  We  like  to  ride  along  the  canals  on 
the  dikes,  and  watch  the  wind-mills,  with 
their  long  arms  and  white  sails. 

9  Do  you  have  dikes  and  wind-mills 
in  your  country?  There  are  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  wind-mills  in  Holland. 
And  there  are  many,  many  dikes,  too. 

10  Many  of  the  wind-mills  are  red. 
Some  are  painted  green,  and  some  are 
blue.  The  wind  makes  their  long  arms, 
the  big,  white  sails,  whirl  round  and 
'round. 

11  Then  the  wind-mills  pump  the 
water  from  the  land  into  the  canals. 
They  grind  the  corn,  and  saw  the  wood, 
and  do  other  kinds  of  work. 

12  The  dikes  are  high  and  strong 
walls,  built  of  earth  and  stones.  Holland 
is  close  to  the  ocean,  The  water  in  the 
ocean  is  higher  than  the  land  in  Holland. 
So  the  people  have  built  dikes  along  the 
shore,  to  keep  out  the  water. 

13  Some  of  the  dikes  are  so  wide 
that  there  are  canals  and  roads  on  them. 
Houses  are  built  on  them,  and  trees  are 
planted  there. 

14  Men  must  watch  the  dikes  very 
carefully.  If  a  little  hole  comes  in  a 
dike,  it  must  be  mended  at  once. 

15  If  it  is  not  mended  the  water  will 
make  it  bigger  and  bigger.  Soon  so 
much  water  will  come  in,  that  it  will  flow 
over  the  land,  and  drown  the  people. 

16  Frans  and  I  go  to  school.  Our 
school-rooms    are    kept    very    nice    and 


clean,  so  we  take  off  our  wooden  shoes 
before  we  go  in. 

17  At  school  we  leam  to  read,  to 
write  and  to  spell.  We  have  number 
work  and  geography,  and  we  leam  to 
sing  and  to  draw.  Our  teacher  lets  us 
draw  a  great  deal  if  we  wish  to.  I  am 
glad,  for  I  love  to  make  pictures. 

18  To-day  Frans  and  I  are  going  to 
visit  some  little  friends  of  ours.  We  are 
all  ready  now.  I  have  on  my  new  red 
jacket  I  think  it  looks  quite  nice  with 
my  brown  skirt  and  long  white  apron. 

19  Do  you  like  the  little  white  lace 
cap  that  I  wear  on  my  head  ?  Under  the 
cap  is  a  silver  band.  It  goes  around  my 
head  and  across  my  forehead.  The  band 
has  small  rosettes  of  silver  at  the  side. 

20  Our  little  friends,  Hans  and 
Kassy,  live  on  a  big  farm.  We  always 
have  the  nicest  time  when  we  go  there. 
They  have  lots  of  sheep  and  cunning 
little  lambs,  and  there  are  the  handsome 
black  horses,  which  Frans  likes  so  well. 

21  But  I  like  best  the  big,  gentle 
cows.  All  of  them  are  black  and  white. 
There  are  ever  so  many  of  them.  They 
are  great  pets,  and  not  a  bit  afraid  of  us. 

22  We  often  stop  to  dinner.  Then 
we  have  all  the  rich  milk  we  want  to 
drink.  We  have  plenty  of  sweet  butter 
and  delicious  cheese.  Kassy's  mother 
makes  the  butter  and  the  rpundr  red 
cheeses. 

23  Perhaps  you  have  seen  some  of 
these  little  cheeses.  My  father  says  a 
great  many  are  made  in  Holland  and  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

24  After  dinner  we  play  games  out- 
of-doors.  We  play  tag  and  hop-scotch. 
We  roll  hoop  and  skip  rope.  We  spend 
a  very  happy  day  at  the  farm. 

25  Summer-time  is  lovely,  but  winter 
is  the  jolliest  time  of  all  the  year  in  Hol- 
land. Then  all  the  canals  are  frozen,  and 
we  can  skate  everywhere. 

26  The  first  day  the  ice  is  strong 
enough  for  skating  is  a  holiday.  There 
is  no  school  that  day.  Everybody  goes 
skating.  Old  people  go,  and  little  chil- 
dren, too.  /-^  T 
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When  getting  ready  for 

SPRrNQ  WORK 

Remember  there  Is 

One  Bbok  on  Flowers 

That  will  help  you  in  teaching  Botany  even  to  the  little  chil- 
dren. 

Will  make  the  study  an  interesting  excursion  through  wonder- 
land, rather  than  a  weary  trudge  through  mazes  of  intricate 
tables. 

In  technique  equal  to  the  best,  in  method  it  stands  alone. 
Legends,  poems,  and  striking  pictures  bring  its  lessons  home  to 

the  heart  of  every  child — just  what  a  teacher  needs  to  arouse 

mterest  and  fix  attention. 

Elvira  Ca&vbr,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Westfield»  among  many 

others,  writes : 

"The  Fairyland  of  Flowers"  is  the  best  book  for  children  on  the 
sobject  of  botany  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  author  must  have  a  genius 
for  teaching.  She  could  not  otherwise,  in  so  delightful  a  fashion,  bring 
10  much  information  and  of  such  a  kind  within  the  comprehension  of 
the  children.  In  the  hands  of  a  poor  teacher  the  book  will  almost  do 
the  teacher's  work,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  good  one,  supplemented  by  the 
flowers,  can  but  accomplish  wonders.  A  teacher  cannot  look  it  over 
without  longing  to  take  hold  of  it  with  the  little  people. 

It  hms  been  well  named 

THE  FAIRYLAND  OF  FLOWERS 

It  is  a  large  quarto  book  with  hundreds  of  illustrations,  well  printed 
on  good  paper.     Price,  Boards,  |i. 00;  Qoth,  ^1.25. 
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The  Best  New  Pieces  to  Speak  or  Read 

As  Soon  as  They  G>me  Out 

ON  THE  PLATFORM 

A  Quarterly  Magazine  of  New 
Readings,  Recitations,  After- 
dinner  Stories,  Practical  Advice, 
and  Suggestions  j^  j^  j^  ^ 
50  Cents  a  Year  15  Cents  a  Number 

Number  Two  Now  Ready 


nr^HE  BEST  RECENT  UTTERANCE  is  what  this  litUe  magazine 

^    supplies  the  professional  or  amateur,  and  it  comes  just  when  it  is 

most  needed;    January,  April,  July  and  October.      It   is  edited   by 

WE.LIAM  E.  WATT,  AM^  PI1.D. 

who  specially  knows  the  requirements  of  popular  speakers  and  who  is 
himself  one  of  the  most  sought  lecturers  and  after-dinner  talkers  in 
Chicago. 

A^iy  teacher  or  taperintezident  may  easily  receive  this  handsome  little  magazine 
free.  By  hecoming  a  sabscriber  you  cannot  help  telling  your  friends  about  it.  They 
will  want  it  too.  We  send  you  some  Utile  subscription  blanks  privately  marked. 
When  two  of  these  come  back  to  us  with  the  cash  we  credit  you  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription; when  four  come  it  gives  you  two  years.  If  you  prefer  you  may  send 
subhcriptk>ns  to  us  and  deduct  cost  of  postage  and  money-order.  Any  subscriber 
sending  new  subscriptions  may  deduct  these  expenses  from  amount  paid. 

"  The  book  that  makes  it  \easy  to  ulk  well,"  Dr.  W.  E..  Watt's  "  Conversation 
and  Effectual  Ready  Utterance/'  costs  $x.oo.  You  may  have  it  free  with  three  sub- 
scriptions to  "  On  the  Platform  "  and  $1.50. 
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1  lERE  is  a  new  up-to-date  series  of  books  of  Nature 
-■-'-  Study  correlated  with  reading,  literature,  language, 
and  drawing  lessons,  one  for  each  month  of  the  year  from 
September  to  June  inclusive,  based  on  the  best  and  most 
approved  methods  of  teaching,  and  conforming  with  any 
course  of  study.  The  'authors  are  well  known  as  expe- 
rienced and  skilful  primary  teachers. 

NATURE     ^^  ^°^®  ^  ^^y  f  ^^  ^^  made  a  part  of  the  courses  of  study  Id 
STUDY         ^^  ^^^  leading  cities  and  in  many  of  the  states.    It  is  taught  so 
differently  from  arithmetic  and  the  other  studies,  that  volumes 
will  be  welcomed  that  show  bow  it  can  be  properly  handled. 

will  be  found  here  for  use  in  the  schools  day  by  day ;  lessons  on  leaves, 
flowers,  plants  and  insects;  on  clouds,  temperature,  seasons;  poems, 
stories,  music,  myths ;  on  children  and  people  of  other  lands ;  pictures 
for  the  blackboard  most  appropriate  and  esthetic  at  the  same  time. 

SPECIAL  ^o'  every  special  day  in  the  year  there  is  a  good,  sensible,  practical,  and 
appropriate  program  provided.  This  is  a  most  valuable  feature  of  the 
series. 
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EAlCH  ^^^  material  to  aid  th^  teacher  to  make  that  month  impressive  to  the  pupil ;  to 

MniMTH     differentiate  it  from  the  other  months,  especially  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the 

BEAUTIFUL     <'rawn  especially  for  use  in  the  school-room  abound.    These  are  usually 

PICTURES        prepared  to  be  redrawn  on  the  blackboard,  a  feature  of  great  value ;  there 

^^*^        are  calendars  and  other  pictures  that  must  be  seen  to  understand  how 

helpful  they  will  be. 

A  /^  IT  M "TO   \A/  A  Nl  "TIT  r^    8«iad  for  oar  attraotlTO  proposition  NOW.   Oar 
M\^C-|ll  10    W  AIN  I  C.U    pablioAtiona  cover  aU  fines  of  tenohort*  woric. 


One  Volume 
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27  Father  and  mother  go  with  Frans 
and  me.  We  can  all  skate  very  fast,  and 
oh,  the  fun  we  have!  Sometimes  big 
boys  will  have  large  sails  fastened  to 
their  shoulders.  When  they  use  these, 
they  go  like  the  wind. 

28  But  the  most  fun  is  on  the  big 
ice-boats.  The  ice-boats  have  very  large 
sails.  They  will  carry  ever  so  many 
people. 

29  Frans  and  I  often  ride  on  the  ice- 
boats. Sometimes  the  boat  will  be  filled 
with  children.  How  fast  we  go,  and 
what  a  gay  time  we  have!  We  often 
sing  songs  as  we  fly  along. 


37  In  the  jewelers*  shops  are  beauti- 
ful necklaces,  and  earrings,  and  other 
handsome  jewels.  We  hope  St.  Nicholas 
will  bring  us  some  of  these  lovely 
things. 

38.  Flower-shops  are  full  of  the  most 
beautiful  flowers  and  pretty  ferns ;  and  I 
only  wish  you  could  see  the  toy-shops! 
There  is  every  kind  of  a  toy  there. 

39  On  St.  Nicholas  Eve,  the  good 
saint  comes  to  our  homes.  Mother 
spreads  a  large  sheet  on  the  floor.  We 
children  all  stand  around  the  sheet,  with 
little  baskets  in  our  hands,  waiting  for 
St.  Nicholas  to  come. 


30  We  are  glad  when  there's  a  skat-  40.  When  we  think  it  is  most  time  for 
ing  match  on  the  ice.  We  have  the  best  him  to  be  here,  we  sing  a  song  of  wel- 
time  then.  come  to  him. 


31  Little  tents  are  put  up,  and  there 
we  can  get  nice  things  to  eat.  There  are 
flags  and  bands  of  music.  In  the  even- 
ing everything  is  bright  with  lights. 
Sometimes  the  boys  and  girls  have  skat- 
ing matches. 

32  After  the  snow  gets  hard,  of 
course,  we  go  sleigh-riding.  We  can  ride 
very  fast  over  the  level  roads.  My  father 
has  a  sleigh  in  the  shape 'of  a  swan. 

33  Some  people  have  sleighs  shaped 
like  boats  or  shells.  When  we  go  sleigh- 
riding  at  night,  we  carry  lighted  torches. 
It  looks  so  pretty  when  there  are  lots  of 
sleighs. 

34  The  merriest  of  all  our  holidays  is 
St.  Nicholas  Day.  It  is  the  sixth  day  of 
December.  Then  all  the  shops  are  full 
of  pretty  things. 

35  In  the  candy  shops  we  see  candy 
tables  and  chairs,  and  there  are  dolls  and 
doll-houses,  all  made  of  candy.  There 
are  dogs,  cats,  and  mice  niade  of  candy, 
and  we  can  buy  the  whole  alphabet  in 
pretty  candy  letters. 

36  All  the  shops  have  **  St.  Nicholas 
cakes,"  too.  Some  of  these  cakes  are 
made  in  the  shape  of  men  and  women. 
We  call  them  "sweet-hearts";  and  we 
have  birds,  fishes,  horses,  and  other  ani- 
mals made  of  cake. 


41  Very  soon  we  hear  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  in  comes  St.  Nicholas.  He  has 
a  long,  white  beard.  His  red  robe  is 
trimmed  with  gold  trimming,  and  bands 
of  white  fur.  Jan,  his  black  servant, 
comes  with  him. 

42  St.  Nicholas  tells  us  if  we  have 
been  good  through  the  year.  If  we  have 
done  naughty  things,  he  knows  about 
that,  too.  Sometimes  he  brings  a  birch- 
rod  with  him. 

43  If  he  is  pleased  with  us,  he  prom- 
ises to  bring  us  some  presents  that  night 
Then  a  shower  of  cakes  and  candies 
comes  falling  down  on  the  sheet,  and 
away  goes  St.  Nicholas. 

44  We  scramble  as  fast  as  we  can  to 
see  who  will  get  his  basket  full  of  sweet 
things.  After  that  we  fill  our  wooden 
shoes  full  of  hay,  aad  put  them  down  by 
the  fire-place.  The  hay  is  for  the  good 
saint's  horse.  Then  we  scamper  off  to 
bed. 

45  In  the  morning,  we  find  our  shoes 
full  of  all  kinds  of  things.  There  are 
books  and  toys,  cakes  and  candies. 

46  Now,  good-by,  little  boys  and  girls. 
I  hope  St.  Nicholas  will  go  to  your 
country,  and  carry  you  lots  of  nice  things, 
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— Sapt.  G.  A.  Stuart,  of  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  says  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  good 
teachers.  He  gives  two  reasons  for  this 
state  of  affairs :  That  more  teachers  are 
getting  married,  and  that  the  demand  for 
thorough  training  among  teachers  is  great- 
er. There  Is,  he  believes,  a  growing  de- 
mand in  schools  for  teachers  who  have  had 
experience  and  training.  He  says  that 
there  are  plenty  of  inexperienced  teachers, 
but  there  is  less  inclination  to  take  them 
into  the  school  systems. 

— ^The  passenger  officials  of  railways 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  representing  the 
Eastern,  Central,  and  New  England  asso- 
ciations, have  agreed  upon  the  following 
St.  Louis  Fair  traffic  rates : 

Excursion  tickets  to  St.  Louis,  from 
April  25  to  the  end  of  the  exposition,  and 
good  for  return  till  December  16,  at  eighty 
per  cent  of  double  the  one  way  west-bound 
fare.  Sixty  day  tickets  will  be  sold  from 
April  25  on  through  tlie  continuance  of  the 
Fair  at  one  and  one*third  the  west-bound 
fare.  Tickets  with  return  limit  of  ten 
days,  from  territory  850  miles  or  less  from 
St.  Louis,  for  the  west-bound  fare  plus  $2. 
The  railroads  are  also  to  riin  day  coach  ex- 
cursions, not  more  than  one  a  week  each, 
without  sleepers,  to  St.  Louis  and  back,  to 
return  -within  ten  days  to  New  York,  at  a 
single  fare  of  $20  for  the  regular  lines  and 
$18  for  the  lines  allo^yed  a  differential  on 
regular  fares. 


90  KOBE  MAPS 


The  nnxnber  of  requests  received  by  the 
Joeeph  I>ixon  Crucible  Company  for  their 
Russian-Japan  War  Maps,  as  offered  in 
these  columns  last  month,  has  compelled 
them  to  ask  us  to  notify  our  subscribers 
that  they  are  unable  to  supply  any  more. 
The  readiness  with  which  teachers  accepted 
their  offer  was  certainly  an  endorsement  of 
the  up-to-date  methods  of  the  Dixon  Com- 
pany in  incorporating  current  events  into 
their  advertising,  and  their  Judgment  in 
These  matters  certainly  show  them  to  be 
in  touch  with  the  public  pulse. 


"  The  Proper  way  to  learn  how  ta  draw  is  to  draw " 

Augsburg  Summer  School  of  Drawing 


OROANIZED  IK  1908 


FivT)  complete  courses  are  offered: 


THE  PRIMARY  COURSE  IN  FREE  HAND  DRAWINC  . 
THE  STANDARD  COURSE  IN  FREE  HAND  DRAWING 
THE  COURSE  IN  WATER  COLORS 
THE  COURSE  IN  DECORATIVE  DESIGN 
THE  COURSE  IN  CONSTRUCTIVE  DESIGN 


MABTHA'S  VnraYAKD  SUMMER 
DTSTITTITE 

This  famous  Summer  School,  the  oldest 
of  them  all,  is  uow  developing  large  plans 
for  the  coming  session  next  July.  lu  addi- 
tion to  the  School  of  Methods  and  twenty  or 
more  Academic  Claues^  it  has  a  department 
of  Oratory  and  Voice  Culture  and  a  depart- 
ment of  SuperviMion.  This  latter  course 
will  be  of  gretU'  use  to  all  young  superin- 
tendents and  those  desiring  to  become 
such.  It  grlve*  three  lectures  a  day  for 
three  weeks.  For  the  Methods  class  there 
are  one  hundred  and  thirty  lectures 
for  one  tuition.  The  School  Is  at  the  sea- 
side wltli  many  attractions.  See  advertise- 
ment ^Q  thi>»  pqmberr 


In  all  of  these  courses,  the  beginning  will  be 
at  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder,  and  each 
lesson  simple  and  direct,  giving  ample  time, 
through  practice^  to  overcome  each  difficulty 
presented.  There  will  be  no  hurry  or  worry, 
but  clear,  practical  work;  full  of  suggestion  and 
helpfulness. 

Arrangements  ci^  be  made  to  complete  the 
courses,  begun  ia  the  session,  through  corre- 
spondence. 

A  certificate  will  be  given  on  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  any  of  the  above  courses,  and  en 
the  completion  of  all  of  them  a  diploma  that 
will  indicate  ability  to  take  charge  of  a  High 
School,  College,  or  City  Department  of  Drawing. 

THE  PRIMARY  AND  STANDARD 
COURSES  in  Free  Hand  Drawing  are  com- 
bined as  one  course  in  the  Summer  School,  and 
are  taught  together.  They  are  both  fundamen- 
tal in  character  and  show  in  the  most  simple 
and  direct  manner : 

How  TO  Draw, 

How  TO  Use  Drawing, 

How  TO  Teach  Drawing, 

and  at  the  same  time,  special  attention  is  given 
to  Blackboard  Drawings  Chalk  Alodeling^  and 
how  to  draw  nearly  all  common  objects  that  are 
and  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  schoolroom. 
Primary  and  grammar  grade  drawingarc  sp>e- 
cial  features  of  this  course.  Under  these  headi 
will  be  given  drawing  from  memory  and  the  im- 
agination^  action  drawing,  two-hafuUd  draiu- 
ing ;  the  drawing  of  trees,  birds,  animals,  the 
human  head  and  figure,  a$  well  as  methods  c  f 
teaching  each  one. 

THE  COURSE  IN  WATER  COLORS 

includes  Brush  Drawing  and  IVash  Drawing, 
In  general  this  subject  will  be  divided  into  three 
lines  of  work : 

Learning  Color. 

Painting  Objects. 

Picture  Making. 

Learning  Color. — ^The  only  way  to  learn 
color  is  to  work  in  color — to  use  color.  This  is 
done  systematically  through  a  progressive  sciies 
of  washes  which,  in  addition  to  the  teaching  of 
color,  at  the  same  time  includes  all  of  th*^ 
mechanical  difficulties  of  working  in  and 
handling  water  colors.  These  difficulties,  five 
in  number,  are  overcome  in  the  plain  wash,  the 
single  wash^  the  graded  wash,  the  mixed  wa^h, 
and  the  wet  wash. 

Painting  Objects  is  simply  what  the  name 
implies,  painting  or  making  studies  of  the 
common  objects  which  can  be  used  in  the  class- 
room to  the  best  advantage,  such  as : 

Fruits. — Apples,  pears,  plums,  grapes,  and 
cherries. 

Vtget.blis. — Radishes,  carrots,  cucumbers, 
pumpkins,  and  gourds. 

Flowers. — Sweet  pea,  poppy.  Marguerite, 
pansy,  rose,  daffodil,  and  violet. 

Grasses. — Clover,  sorrel,  flax,  oat,  alfalfa, 
rushes,  etc. 

Trees. — Especially  the  oak,  poplar,  and  euca- 
lyptus. 

Buds  and  Leaves  of  the  most  simple  and 
common  kinds. 

Pottery  of  simple  form  and  bright  colors,  also 
Japanese  lanterns  and  similar  articles. 


Birds  in  the  form  of  mounted  specimens,  also 
Butter/lies, 

Bits  of  Landscape,  such  as  a  stump,  log, 
large  stone,  bunch  of  grass,  water  trough, 
corner  of  fence,  stone  wall,  gate,  foot-bridge, 
etc. 

Picture  Making. — Under  this  head  will  be 
taken  up :  H^w  to  make  pictures,  the  composi- 
tion, light  and  shade,  color  values,  shcule  values, 
and  by  keeping  these  separate,  show,  by  actual 
demonitration,  how  each  one  may  be  repre- 
sented. 

THE  COURSE  IN  DECORATIVE  DE- 
SIGN has  for  its  aim:  (i)  To  teach  the 
elements  of  Decorative  Design  and  how  to 
apply  them  to  the  ornamentation  of  form;  (2) 
To  give  facility  in  the  use  of  the  hands. 

The  course  includes  designing  by  line,  by 
form,  and  by  idea. 

THE  COURSE  IN  DB51QN1NQ  is  com. 
pletc.    It  includes : 

Designing  by  Line. 
Designing  by  Form. 
Designing  by  Idea. 

Designing  by  Line  includes  both  straight 
and  curved  lines,  how  to  modify  form  by  means 
of  lines,  interlacing  or  strap  work,  and  t^  e 
three  forms  of  the  scroll.  All  of  these  are 
taken  up  in  detail,  and  their  application  learned 
at  every  step. 

Designing  by  Form. — The  most  serviceable, 
natural  and  geometrical  forms  are  used;  how  lo 
design  objects  of  utility  from  them  and  t!i  ir 
application  to  design  in  general. 

Units,  their  source,  how  to  modify  them,  and 
how  to  use  them  in  designing  centers,  bamLs 
borders,  and  flat  patterns. 

The  five  Standard  Units,  their  source,  range, 
and  use  in  drill  work  and  ambidextrous  drawing. 

Foliation,  its  principal  forms  and  application 
to  design. 

Designing  by  Idea. — ^The  aim  in  decoration, 
and  the  forms  of  the  idea  in  centers,  bands,  bor- 
ders, fiat  patterns,  endings,  supports,  trophies, 
emblems,  and  symbols. 

THE  COURSE  IN  HECHANICAL 
DRAWING  is  as  simple  and  direct  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  it.  The  Standard  Course  in 
Free-hand  Dra^^ing  is  the  basis  of  this  course, 
thus  making  it  far  more  simple  than  it  other- 
wise would  be. 

Lettering,  isometric  drawing,  cabinet  draw- 
ing, orthographic  projection,  and  section  draw- 
ing are  taken  up  separately  and  by.  means  of  a 
simple  system  of  arill  work  are  taught  and 
learned  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

The  place  of  meeting  will  be  Chicago,  III., 
July  18, 1904,  and  will  continue  in  session  two 
weeks,  including  Saturdays.    Twelve  days  in  all. 

The  school  and  all  work  is  under  the  personal 
direction  of  D.  R.  Augsburg,  author  of  "Augs- 
burg's Drawing,"  and  Director  of  Drawing  in 
the  Oakland,  Cal,  Public  Schools. 

Tne  tuidon  is  $10.00,  payable  in  advance. 

The  above  tuition  will  include  all  courses  in 
drawing,  all  necessary  material,  including  paper, 
pencils,  and  water  colors.  There  are  no  extras, 
and  no  restrictions  as  to^e  amount  of  work. 


Direct  all  inquiries  and  correspondence  to  the  Business  Manager, 

Mr.  E.  S.  SMITH, 


228  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicaj 
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D.  tOTBEOP  ft  CO.,  BOSTOK, 

Ki^UZ^VART    G  sou  RATH  T,     Bj  Chuflea    r. 

King.    aiiOiiages.    L let  prl©^,  6B  cents,    Iritrtv 
duction  price,  53  cenU. 

One  Oftanot  aee  a  now  teit.bo<>k  by  auoh  & 
**  geof  rapliy  man  "  fte  M  r,  Ktiig:^  without  ktjo  w* 
Ing  It  Is  wortb  wbUe  to  etop  ftnd  exaiDiue  tt. 
The  ooncltifllona  reached  by  the  ftueiior  are 
aare  to  be  rip«  op  to  Ian  i  fttid  flavorea  by  a 
wlUe  ^d  rich  experience  In  the  geograpL>* 
world.  The  pJotrire  upon  the  cover  is  e  pretty 
good  ii)<!ez  of  the  bctolt— teachers  mud  children 
outdoor®,  looking  together  e.t  the  outelde 
world,  Mr,  King  says,  '*  After  thirty  ye&r»* 
flfudy  of  childreti  Id  school  ana  &t  home,  tbe 
ftathor  TeuEures  to  place  hetore  the  public  an 
elementary  book  prepared  from  the  chtUl'e 
etejidpoiQt  aod  in  accordance  wlib  bis  growth 
and  nature,  Tlie  hope  i»  that  It  may  make 
ohUdren  love  geography  *- not  hate  11.**  Uere 
U  a  real  teacber  and  real  ebiiaren  who  tllua> 
trate  the  atitbor's  ideal  way  of  atudylog  geosp. 
rapby,  by  going  omt-doors  and  beginning  with 
the  objects  nearest  home.  NothtDg  of  tUe  plan 
or  scope  of  the  book  caa  be  explained  la  thH 
brief  noliee,  but  leacbers  -will  be  perfectly 
safe  in  buying  the  book  antt  be  amply  repaid 
by  giving  it  careful  study* 

FKNN    PUBLtsaiNG    CO,,    PfllLJJJKIxPH'A. 

FiKfiT  Alt>  TO  TUB  IN^UKKD.  By  F,  J.  War- 
wick, M.  D. 

What  to  do  before  the  doctor  com&s,  la  oaacd 
Ol  accident  or  sudden  lllue^a,  ta  a  neoeaiiary 
thing  for  every bo<Sy  to  know  autl  for  no  clAHa 
tuore  than  teachers  who  have  bsudrecls  of 
cbUilron  to  wat«b  and  care  for.  TblB  hock 
of  two  hnndred  and  twenty  pagea  1^  especi- 
ally full  and  helpful  aa  to  just  what  Hhculd  be 
itone  In  the  crndden  Uls  tbat  hnmau  ficaH  U 
heir  to.  The  Inatmction  la  not  technical,  bat 
Clear  and  conclae  enough  for  any  Intelligent 
person  to  lot  low.  The  bandage  application  ei 
are  thowa  by  illaatrationa  of  the  bandaged 
part  that  wtU  be  most  helpful  to  the  nolnlti* 
ated.  No  family  or  school  can  afford  to  he 
Wlthont  sticb  a  help  a^  tbi**  book.  Some  day 
when  we  get  more  sensible,  these  needs  wUt 
be  met  by  preyiomi  study  oF  ways  and  means 
liefor*  the  emergency  arlEietj.  No  school  prJn. 
elpal  ootild  do  a  more  humane  work  than  to 
Introduce  this  book  as  a  teaober*s  book  to  be 
Studied  and  lecUod  upon  at  rvgular  Intervals, 
Itilheschoolbulldiug,  The  knowledgeofan- 
atomy  aud  of  the  physiological  procea^es  of 
Ihe  buman  body  which  such  a  stndy  would 
give  would  be  an  Inducement  in  iteeif, 

GISN  ^  CO.,  BOSTUK, 

ELBMBHTAST  GCIDfeTO  LlT£KAftT  (JKlTlCISll. 

By  F.  V,  25.  Painter, 

To  belp  the  young  student  In  literary  criti- 
cism, is  the  purpose  of  this  book,  H  contalnfl 
apecinc  dlreetlona  for  the  analysis  of  the  vari* 
oufl  kinds  of  literature.  Its  contents  are :  Pnn- 
dameutalPriuclpleg,  Ithetorleal  EJemeuts,  and 
Kinds  of  Literature,  The  treatment  is  char- 
aeteri]»)d  liy  simplicity  and  clearness.  The 
UlaAtrationa  of  prose  and  poetry,  from  tbe 
t^Bt  Uteraturo  make  plain  tDe  aQthor*a  mean, 
lug.  The  work  has  the  defiiilteness  of  a  text- 
book on  rhetoric,  yet  Is  confined  to  the  single 
purpose  of  assisting  the  young  student  to  reo- 
ognUe  easily  the  varloue  forma  of  literary 
work.  Eevlew  questions  close  each  chapterj 
wbiob  asstats  in  the  remembering  of  Its  prom* 
tnent  featutret^ 


GINN  A  CO.,  BOSTON. 

STOBIB0  OF  THS  Ahcibnt  Gbbeks .  By  Ch  arlea 
O.  Shaw. 

These  mythological  stories  are  retold  in  in- 
teresting fashion.  The  twenty-five  full-page 
illustrations  are  from  original  pen  diawlngs  by 
George  A.  Barker.  To  be  true  to  the  old  tradi- 
tions, snch  stories  most  contain  many  things 
which  children  should  not  bear  in  their  highly 
Imaginative  and  impressionable  years.  The 
wise  teacher  can  select  and  expurgate  and 
give  enongh  of  the  harmless  to  feed  the  crav- 
ing for  myths  in  childhood,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  primary  teacher  will  give  many 
of  the  ancient  myths  *'  straight.'*  That  ohU- 
dren should  go  to  bed  to  dream  of  the  legend- 
ary dragons  cannot  be  defended  by  any 
thoughtfhl  person.  There  are  Greek  stories 
without  monsters,  and  wlthont  the  murders. 
Jealousies,  and  fierce  passions  which  the 
Greeks  attributed  to  the  Olympian  dwellers, 
and  let  these  be  given  to  the  babies,  and  the 
Ten  left  to  the  choice  of  the  grownups. 

D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 

FiVB  LiTTLB  Peppers.    By  Margaret  Sidney. 

These  fascinating  little  Peppers  who  have 
made  friends  all  over  this  great  round  world 
have  grown  up  and  gone  to  school  Just  like 
other  children  who  had  not  the  good  luck  to 
be  born  Peppers.  True  to  themselves,  they 
live  a  most  interesting  school  life.  Work  and 
play,  study  and  fun  are  interwoven  Into  a  big 
story  book  tbat  boys  and  girls  will  love  even 
if  they  have  never  known  the  Peppers  before. 
The  illustrations  are  lull  of  live  young  people 
who  make  us  long  to  read  about  them  at  the 
first  glance.  The  book  closes  with  the  tele- 
gram :  **  David  took  first  prize  classics.  I'm 
picking  up  a  bit.   Joel  Pepper." 

E.  P.  DUTTON  A  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

DooRYARD  Stories.  By  Clara  Dillingham 
Pierson.   Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Gordon. 

The  fiavor  of  reality  characterizes  these  sto- 
ries, told  with  the  enjoyment  of  personal  expe- 
rience* If  the  writer  has  seen  these  things  in 
her  own  yard,  there  are  equally  interesting 
stories  to  be  seen  in  all  our  dooryards,  if  we 
but  knew  how  to  see.  There  are  eighteen 
stories,  mostly  of  birds,  and  they  are  full  of 
interest  and  information  for  little  folks  and 
big  ones.  The  Illustrations  are  softly  tinted 
photographs  of  special  beauty.  A  more  de- 
lighttol  book  for  children  could  hardly  be 
found  or  one  with  a  more  wholesome  influ- 
ence. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  A  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

PORTO  Rico  :  The  Land  of  the  Rich  Port. 
By  Joseph  B.  Seabnry. 

This  is  Book  XII.  of  the  series,  "The  World 
and  Its  People,"  issued  by  these  publishers. 
It  is  designed  as  a  supplementary  reader  tor 
grammar  grades.  Since  Porto  Rico  is  an 
American  possession  our  children  should 
know  more  about  it.  They  could  not  learn  of 
It  in  a  more  delightful  way  than  by  becom- 
ing familiar  with  this  story  account  of  the 
island.  The  country,  the  people,  what  they 
do,  and  how  they  do  it,  is  told  so  well  that  the 
imagination  of  the  reader  is  quickly  aroused 
and  bis  interest  never  lags.  There  are  many 
illustrations  and  a  map  of  Porto  Rico. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  A  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
The  Song  Year-book.    By  Helen  Place. 


WILLIAM  8.  LORD.  EVAN8TOX,  ILL. 

Little  Henry's  SULTE.   By  W.D.Nesblt. 

A  small  book  made  up  of  pages  of  pictured 
slates,  on  each  of  which  is  written  what  is 
supposed  to  be  humorous  wisdom  fzom 
**  Little  Henry,**  with  crude  illustrations  from 
the  same  source.  It  may  be  said  of  this  book 
as  of  many  other  attempts  at  forced  humor, 
that  "A  little  of  it  goes  a  good  ways." 

RICHARD  G.  BADGER  (THE  GOBHAM 
PRESS). 

The  Barefoot  Time.  By  Adelbert  Farrlng. 
ton  Caldwell. 

A  ooUeotlon  of  verses  about  the  everyday  life 
mainly  as  it  looked  in  barefoot  days.  Among 
the  best  are:  *' Bridges  We  Never  Cross," 
"  With  Those  Who  Gan't  Keep  Up,"  and  "Then 
and  Now." 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  BOSTON. 

Four  New  York  Botb.   By  John  W.  Davit. 

History  Is  always  interesting  when  it  is  pre- 
sented in  the  guise  of  a  story  with  some  per- 
sonal centre  of  interest.  A  description  of  old 
New  York  might  have  few  points  of  attraction 
for  children,  but  if  they  see  it  through  the  eyes 
of  Bj;ight  Eyes,  the  little  Indian  boy,  or  Dutch 
Hans,  it  will  wear  quite  a  different  aspect. 
The  stories  are  very  entertaining  and  make  an 
excellent  reading  book.  Teachers  often  com- 
plain  that  almost  all  history  or  geography 
stories  deal  exclusively  with  New  Eng- 
land, and  publishers  seem  to  be  oblivious  to 
the  fact  that  many  important  things  happened 
outside  that  small  section  of  the  eonntry. 
Teachers  who  have  felt  dissatisfied  at  this  state 
of  things  will  be  glad  to  welcome  the  adven- 
tures of  these  New  York  boys.  The  stories  are 
profusely  illustrated  from  old  prints,  photo, 
graphs,  and  drawings  made  especially  for  this 
book .  It  is  attractively  bound  in  dark  red  with 
portraits  of  the  four  boys  on  the  cover. 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO  ,  BOSTON. 

HABirs  OF  California  Plants.  By  Kather- 
iae  Cnandier. 

This  book  is  a  very  important  addition 
to  the  literature  of  Nature  Study.  So  much 
of  this  work  is  either  dry  and  lifeless  or 
aimless  and  vague,  that  a  book  like  this  one, 
so  charmingly  written,  and  so  full  both  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  woods  and  fields,  and  of 
definite  suggestions  for  work,  both  in  and  out 
of  school^  deserves  to  be  widely  used.  All  the 
common  trees  and  plants  of  Oalifomla  find  a 
place  here.  Their  favorite  haunts  and  hablu 
are  described,  but  there  is  no  attempt  at  selea- 
tlfio  description,  and  many  old  tales  and 
legends  find  a  place  here.  The  illustrations 
are  all  fTom  photographs  made  especially  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  book  both  inside  and  out. 
side,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  volumes  of 
the  season. 


Spnng  Medicine 

There  is  no  other  season  wheffgood 
medicine  is  so  much  needed  as  in  the 
Spring. 

The  blood  is  impure,  weak  and 
i^npoverished — a  condition  indicated 
by  pimples  and  ^ther -eruptions  on 
the  face  and  body,  by  deficient  vital- 


The  intermediate  and  grammar  grades  will    ity,  loss  of  appetite,  lack  of  strength, 

and  want  of  animation. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
and  Pills 

Make  the  blood   pure,  vigorous  and 
rich,  create   appetite,   give   vitality. 


have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  this  song  book. 
It  is  more  than  a  song  book,  it  is  a  culture 
book.  There  are  pages  of  reading  matter  ex- 
planatory of  the  themes  of  the  songs.  The 
teacher  who  will-  absorb  the  information  and 
inspiration  in  these  reading  pages  will  be  Just 
so  much  better  fitted,  inteUectually  and  spirit- 
ually, to  present  the  music.  It  is  evident  that 
Miss  Place  sees  more  in  a  song  than  the  tech- 
nical rendering  of  it,  and  she  has  done  the  strength  and  animation,  and  cure  all 
teachers  a  service  to  give  the  deeper  meaning 
a  prominent  place  in  her  book.  The  contents 
are  divided  into  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and 
Summer  Songs,  and  Marches,  Notes,  and  Col- 
lateral Reading  Matter. . 


eruptions.     Have  the  whole  family 
begin  to  take  them  to-day. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  promises  to 
oure  and  keeps  the  promise.  * 

Digitized  by  v:jv^V_/V  IV^' 


April,    zgo4 
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PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS  IN  ARITHMETI 


For  Primary  Grades 

By  ANNA  J.   McQRATH 
138  Pas:es.        Cloth.        Price,  30  Cents 


I  'HJE    design  of  the  author  in  the  preparation'  of  this  work  has  been  to  avoid  the  evils  that  result  from  using 
*  Uackboard  alone  for  number  work,  and  to  assist  the  teacher,  whose  pleasant  labor  in  the  school-room  is  too  of 

made  a  w^earisome  task  through  the  amount  of  board-work  she  finds  necessaiy  to  place  before  her  pupils. 

Xhese  practical  problems  can  be  used  side  by  side  with  the  regular  text-book  in  Arithmetic,  and  can  readily  be  u 
in  connection  with  any  series  of  Arithmetics. 

It  has  been  the  special  aim  to  give  f^tcts  in  geography,  history,  science,  etc.,  bearing  on  the  courses  of  study  in 
primary  g^rades. 

The  information,  the  collecting  of  which  iias  occupied  several  years,  has  been  obtained  from  different  sources 
current  histories,  city  dictionaries,  educational  journals,  daily  papers,  encyclopaedias,  charts  in  the  government  building 
the  World's  Fair,  etc. 

The  author's  many  years'  experience  in  teaching  number  work  along  these  lines  has  proven  to  her  conclusively  thj 
pupil  will  think  when  he  has  that  before  him  which  will  awaken  thought. 

If  yon  are  in  need  of  additional  problems  or  supplementary  matter  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  this  is  just  the  b< 
you   need,  suited  to  the  second,  third  and  fourth  grades. 


Single  Copy    .......    I0.30  prepaid 

xo    Copies 2.70        " 


20  Copies $4.50  prepaid 

25       *' 6.00        " 


63  PifiUx   Av«nu«v 
NBW  YORK 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


aa8  Wabash  Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


SO  Bromfield  Street, 
BOSTON 


•09  Market  Stn 

SAN  PRANCn 


WESTERN  GRIT 


Educational  Publishing  Company. 


LriTLE  Bear,  Wyo.,  Jan:  15,  1904. 


Dear  Sirs:  —  In  September  I  sent  to  you  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  your 
"Hawthorne  Library  Certificates.**  I  only  have  two  little  children  in  my  school,  Mary, 
aged  eight,  and  Earl,  six  years  old.  We  live  on  a  ranch  in  the  far  west,  but  with 
untiring  energy  these  two  little  people  have  written  to  all  their  friends  and  relations 
until  they  have  secured  more  than  enough  to  purchase  Library  "  C  '*  in  full  cloth. 

They  have  raised  in  all  eighteen  dollars  and  forty-five  cents.  The  three  dollars 
and  forty-five  cents  we  will  send  for  books  too.  I  do  not  know  how  mtlch-they  would 
be  in  cloth,  but  would  consider  it  a  great  favor  if  you  would  send  them  in  cloth,  because 
the  children  have  worked  so  hard  and  really  deserve  it.  They  have  set  their  hearts  on 
a  full  cloth  bound  library. 

Please  send  the  books  at  once.  Yours  respectfully. 


(Signed) 


JOSIE  A.  MEYER. 


Xhere      is    no    reason    why    every    school     cannot    have    a    library 

they  will  try 

We  Send  You  the  Certificates  FREE 

You  are  under  no  obligation,  or  do  not  enter  into  any  contract  to  order  a  libra 
yj^l^33  you  succeed  in  disposing  of  the  certificates.  Less  than  i  per  cent  of  tho 
who  try  to  sedure  a  library  by  our  method  are  unsuccessful  and  return  the  certificat 
to  US-       fetter  write  to-day  for  circulars  and  certificates. 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


63  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


50  Bromfield  Street 

^°Wzedby 
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51  Supplementary  Reading  51 

Complete  List  Revised  to  Date 


First  Qrade. 

No.     a.  J¥.sop*s  Fables.    I. 

No.     3-  Msqv'b  Fables.    11. 

No.    ri.  SEUEctmNS  taoM  yEsc*v,    I, 

No.     12.  SfiLf.CTiaXii    FROM    .¥,SOl>.      IL 

No.    73p  Bups,  Stkms  ani>  Routs. 

No.    74.  What  Avt«jik  Saw. 

No.    77.  Flowf.r  Fkjem^s.    T. 

No.  109.  The  BLTTFaFT.Y  Haw  v. 

No.  MO.  V\A ST  R A B I  i;s . 

No.  143.  BABiLa  IIP  THE  Wood. 

Na  144.  Babes  uk  the  Meaihjw, 

N<*.  215.  THJi  BL*TTM«FLV'ii    lUWK. 

Second    Grade. 

No.      7*  LrrfLE  Kki>  KrijiNt;  iluob. 

Ko,        S,  jAClt    KSi}  THE   iir^NSTAI  K. 

Ny*     75.  ROOTii  ANr>  STF3IS. 

No.    76.  BiKD  FiiiKNn?^. 

No.    78.  FLOVVtik  FkJESD?^,     II. 

No.    79.  Fi.owt:it  Frh',nj>s.     III. 

No»    87.  LaiKNIiS  1 1  If  TtEK  Spkini/hme. 

No.  185,  Robinsvjn  Ckjjsoe.    PArt  L 

Ni>.  1S6.  RoBiNsiiN  CnriioK.    Faki  II, 

N<j,  187.  RijBiMfiUN  CRusiiii*     PArr;  in. 

No*  1 88,  Robin  Si  »>f  Cku-shr.    Taka  IV, 

N**.  1S9,  Child  KKH  oK  11  is  (  ok  v.     K 

Njj.  190.  ChilukkN  iip  IlLsTuky.     II. 

No.   196.  LKCiENtJ^i   OF   THK    SpKlN*r'|M^,      1|. 

No.  19S.  The  Fiajw^r  WiiKLi^ 

Third  Crude* 

No.    K  GrtmmVs  Kaikv  Tall^,    L 

No,    4,  Gjiimm's  Faikv  Talf.s.     Il, 

No.     9.  Tilt:   S'lOKV  OK   iiRVANT, 

Ni>.   13*  SE1.ECTJ0NS   l-'hO\[    UrtlMMn      U 

Xo.  14.  ^iLh ECTJi JN 5   F Kf  1  vr   O mMM,     1  L 

N%».  ao.  Si oktks  rst^^i  t J a« hkn  a m j  I* i h  o.  I, 

N*^.  21.  STfiRlKM  HtJM^iAHOKN  AM^  KO  ni    11. 

No.  25.  ^^TOKV  III'   Cull'MHirs. 

\(j.  26*  FnNAM, 

N^j,  27.  VksS. 

No.  2S.  WAsurxr.ToM, 

Nil.  29.  FltANKtm, 

Nil.  JO,  WFJiSTLk. 

Nl.     Sk  1  jnu.il  N. 

Nt),  J5,  IjhSVKLI.. 

XtJ,  ^6.  TENNVSONt 

Nil,  42.  Wiun  iMt. 

Nil,  43*  i'nrflKlt, 

NtK  44,  FiiLio>, 

No,  45,  STf»MJKii  iJi    ri([    INrf;uTMs* 

Nu.  46.  SroKV  <M.  Jih.  ji^t>,ff^N  Th\  Vskw 

No,  4^.  Eli  WnrrNKr. 

No.  bOy  KoisOAt 

No,  6t.  riA>\"iuu((Ne. 

Nil.  62.  S.  F,  11.  MoKsF. 

Nin  65.  I,oLrL>A  M.  Aitorr. 

Xii,  64.  jA>ti:.s  Wat  I. 

No.  t8.  SrilSV    OK  T!tL   .VoHSKMItN^, 

No,  6y,  inis^  IX  H^>0|-s, 

NtJ.  70.  HrtPJiEN^ohf. 

No.  71.  lttv^^^^, 

NVt.  7  a,  I'iirAiinvrAS. 

No.  St.  <  YRth  W.  >in  i'^ 


No*     95.      SrOkJES  OF    RtlVOLUHOV.      I. 
No,    96.      StriRlES  OF   RevolitiCin.      IL 

No.  loi.    SroKiF3  OF  Rrvolition.     in. 
No.  120.     The  Lhirkty  Hkll. 

Fourth  Qrade* 

No.    22.     TijK  GULT1F.V  Touch. 

No*      82*       SiX>RlV  Ot'    !Iiif.MES, 

No.  83.  t^ORy^  OK  I^  SAu.te. 

No ,  89 .  1  j: J  N I  .FK I  .Li ) w . 

N0.  90.  Dk  Soto. 

Nu,  91.  Mahqitetvk. 

Nru      98,      Br.H>NE. 

Nf>.     99.      PlOVEERS  OF  THE   WF^T. 

\ti.   100,      FltKMt>NT  AHU   KiT   IURSOH. 

Ntj.  ro^.    Storied  ami    KnvMLi=i  of   WttoM- 

LA:>iij,  I. 
\o,  104,     Stories   ano    RKVMtvi  mf  Woun^ 

I.AIfil>,     II. 

No.  105.    Stories  am*    Rhvmjls    *>i     lUHv- 

IJ^NO,  I. 
No,  io6.     Stories     ami    KtiYvtrvs    or  lliKo- 

l^NO,  H. 
V,  1 .  107,     SIX) rh:s  an f  j  lii [  V M  i  ^s  1 1  f  F h  n\  h, (4- 

LAND.  I. 
\i).    108,       STORfFS  AMI    KHS\tK.S  oF    I  tUVVt  R- 

LAM  I.  I!. 
No.   125-      SKl,K«mON  ii  VKU\t    1  .O^J^  nt  V  E  I J  rW .      1 , 

No.  193,     }oA\  OF  Ar<:. 

Fifth  Qrade. 

Nu.      i^.         JlAWmOKNk^       TlIRFF         (S0UiK>N 
No.     24.      nAWrHOK,M;s 

Itirio  k.. 

Si  I.     34.      PARAJ>(;iK     10      riMlOKhN,        l(;iM- 

ihornc. 

N  I.     9^.     AtrJJ^^^il>N. 

N'lt    y7.    JFn■^l(vl^^ 
ViJ.  lOi.      Naijux  JfU.E. 
Nu,  130,     rj.  F^VJ^]^l^ 

No,  t3i.      lAKKAi.iir. 
.\|Ih    147-       J  UCKKN^,, 

sixth  Grade. 

LEI^FNOS   of   Sm  )  J  V    liriLLOVV* 

Hn-  \\s  WiNkLp;. 
Ki>o  or  1UK  lioi  io,\  JCrvi  ii. 
VVk  akk  Si  vln  a  no  i  u  tiM*  h*i  v* 
Ka»*  ANii  HiH  Fkiin;!-.. 
CiiHi^i'MAs  i':n:. 

i'i  T.  ii      Pi  i^  I  K     OK      IUmfj  I',. 
Brown  inj?. 

JoiJNGlLflN   ANit  OlUf-K  JVji  MX 

L^ijV  or  Hit:  Laiu.    kauin  L 

rn^%\1ii|'?.i>i      AN  J I    <  iiWiM     [rii  mk, 

HryaTH. 
N(i,     ^4.      TH*;  ,NnNOIAVHt.      lliuvllitinii!. 

^*/.  W5,  "i'lti:  Pvt;\fTks,    llawthi^me. 

Nil.  Sti.  *ljiir:  Jjtt^tiux^iTi  kUi,    Jbuthf^Tiii.'. 

No,    yj,  <iJiFAT  :iSnisn   F.^m.     itavvUiirnc, 

N'lu   y4j  SNiivv  Imvju.    lUvvlhurriu. 

No.  jjjti.  .^J!i,rcTloNpr  1  ftOM  f.oNuiKi-UJAv>  IV. 

Nil,  |.*ij,  T'HE    ti^lAJ     L^umVUUU        H^irt- 


M  I  R  A  I  ni.in 


16. 


No. 
No. 

No.  32. 

No.  39. 

Nil.  47^ 

Nu.  50. 

So,  S4' 


%n.  S7. 
57. 


N-j. 


No.  s, 

No.  6, 

Nu.  10. 

No.  ip 

No.  iK. 

No.  40. 

No.  4f. 

No,  66. 
No,  145. 
No.  146. 
No.  J  48' 

No,  175. 
No.  176. 
Nu.  177. 
No,  195. 
No.  197. 
Nil,  203. 
N*j,  205. 
No,  219. 
Ntt.  220. 
I  ,So.  221. 

I  No.  19, 

No.  jS. 
No,  s'- 

No.  s^. 
No,  S3' 

N(^  56. 
Su.    ^. 

Ni^  in. 

No.  (42. 

'  No.  178* 


\<u 

»79. 

S\i. 

US.K 

No. 

N\.. 

191. 

N%n 

192, 

Niu 
No, 

49. 

ss. 

No. 

59* 
8S. 

Su. 

JL^, 

No. 
Nil. 
N.. 

113, 
114. 

iSi, 

T82. 

1^3. 

Seventh  Grade. 

^lORV  OF   MAClOiTli, 

Lays  or  Ancient  Rome. 
EKOCtt  AJtDEN.    Tennyson. 
Phjli?  of   Pokanoket.      Irvifig. 
The  Voyage,    lifving. 
Th^    Rime     of    the    Anciest 

Marin  EH.     Colmdjfc. 
EvANoiuNE.     1^11  gf die  w . 
DFj:j^RATro>-  OF  Independence. 
Life  of  Grant, 

L^FE  OF  WASKTNcrrtJN.      Irving. 
Cru^RiT    Kay.     Joseph    Rodman 

1 J  rake, 
Paul  Jones, 

Life  or  Lincoln. 
Ijfe  of  Hancdck, 
Georue  Dewey, 

OlT\TiR  HaZAJ!D   PEItRV. 

UfE  OF  Madison. 

PKTElt  THE  GkEAlV 
PliTkR  SrUYVtLSANT. 

He^ry  Hud^n. 
Patrick  HrsiiY. 
Eighth  Qrsde. 

The  L^E^KHTFh  VrLLAC.E.      Gold- 
smith. 

OniFiLHi,  Efl',     Lamb. 

Thk  TiCMTEiT,  Etc,    Lamb. 

As    YotT    Ltkf.    It.      Selections. 
Shakespeare, 

MF^uruANT    OF    Venice.     Selec- 
tions,    Shakespeare. 

IIenky  the  EliiHTH,     Sclcctionfl. 
Shakes^jare, 

The  FLF/iY,  Etc.    Gray. 

OmiiR's  S^TtrRDAY  Night. 
Bums* 

The  F^tson£r  OF  Chiixon,      , 
Hyrun,  ' 

Sl'KFrKF^N  OF  LtnoiLN. 

iHt    ^hsisif-R*    Black    Veit^ 

S^^;rTTs  from  a  Hikkple.  Haw- 

thurnt.         *'i^- 
Ji'i.RTs  C.fvSAR.     S'^leilions. 

Shuktfs}ieare. 
RirjiAKlJ   IL    Sdections.    Shakcs- 

ptaft, 
TliilMAS  JPJ-TEasON. 

pRuiHETfc  ruittftFs,  David 

Swan.     Ifaivtrinrne. 
John  amt  S,vmlll  Adams. 

High  Schools. 

L'Aluiju.ko  ANii  Other  I^E*rs. 
Lajjv  of  ma.  Ijvke,      Canto  II. 

Scutt. 
Laiiv  of  the  Lake.    Canto  III. 

SrR   KOGLK  1>E  COVJITRfJCV. 

Vl SIO N  OF  S I R  La t ^ NFAL.      LoWcJt 

Laj>y  Of  THE  Lake.    Canto  IV. 
Lady  of  thk  L^ke,     Cairto  V. 
L.\jiY  OF  THr;  I.Afc£^    Canto  VJ. 
SoLiHiiV's  Shorter  Poems. 

LAYh  UF  VlRUINiA. 

Pkovjuxy"  of  Cafvs, 


Si  ogle  CopJcs,  Sev«i  Cents 
Five  or  More,  Five  Cciita,  Each 
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BLACKBOARD  DRAWINGS 

FOR  EACH  MONTH  OF  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

By  OLJVE  M.  LONG,  H.   R.  AUGSBURG,  and  otl»ers 
Banrtb,      Quarto,  9  x  12  inches.      Price,  75  centa 

'T'lIIS  invaliuihle  Hid  to  Hclioolrooni  decoration  inchules  plans  and 
feiUggeBtiouK  thr  the  blackboard  for  each  month  of  Ihe  school  year, 
a»  well  an  HubjectM  for  Thanksgiving,  ChristinaB^  Now  Year's,  Wasbing- 
ton-H  Birthday  and  special  days.  Many  of  the  sketches  lend  themselves 
adinira]>ly  to  calendar  headings  and  rolls  of  honor,  while  the  floral  design** 
and  iininialH  may  be  n?*ed  in  connection  with  language  work  and  nature 
study. 
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ONE    CENT     EACH         ^^^  ^^  *  C&UecOoa  tar  Your  Home 


lor  25  or  more.     On  paper  51-2x8. 
Assorted  as  desired.     120  for  $1.00* 

Send  three  two-cent  stamps  for  catalogue 
containing  one  thousand  miniature  illustrations, 
two  pictures,  and  a  picture  in  three  colors. 

The  Perry  Pictures,  Extra  sice 

Size,  10  X  12.     5  for  25c.;    ii  for  50c; 
23  for  $1.00. 

The  Perry  Pictures,  Small  Size  ^'^  ^ "  \l;,\^  ^"^iori^""'  "*•• 

'  Di/^^iflfoe    lt%    r*/\lofe    ^^'^5»  Animals,  Minerals,  Fruits,  etc.     Size,  7x9.    Two 
KIClUreS   in    V^lOrS  ^ents  each  for  13  or  more. 

Large  Pictures  for  School  and  Home  Decoration  ^j'^'Jcnu^adi. 

ThA    P^rrv    MflO>fl7inA    ^""^^  teacher  should  read  it.     Monthly,  except  July 
1  lie    r^vvy    ITiaj^ax^liic   and  August,     beautifully  illustrated.     $1.00  per  year. 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY 

TRBMONT  TEMPLE.  BOSTON     5end  all  Mail  Orders      R^v    1      MfllH^tl      M5IQC 
146  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  to  Maiden  OUA    t,   ifiaiUCllf   if&aSd. 


BNO  OF  DAV 

The  One  Cent  Pictures  are  6  to  zo  times  this  tise. 

Gold  Medal.  Pwla  Expoaitioa,  1900. 

Highest  Award,  Pan-American  Expoaltlon,  1901. 

Qoid  Medal.  South  CaroUna  inter^Stateaad  Weat  Indian 
Bxpoaitlon.  1902. 


ARE  YOU  USING  THEM? 


Tbe  Sprague  Classic  Readers 


After  a  careful  examination  of 
"The  Sprague  Classic  Readers" 
Iflod 

1  They  are  based  on  true  child 
psychology. 

i  The  subject-matter  is  care- 
folly  selected,  well  arranged,  and 
contains  the  sort  of  reading  that 
delights  children. 

8  The  books  are  the  most  care- 
folly  graded  of  any  set  of  readers 
that  I  have  examined.  The  usual 
breach  that  occnrs  between  the 
first  and  second  readers,  and  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  is  not 
found  in  this  series.  The  child 
can  pass  to  each  successive  book 
without  difficulty. 

4  The  author  has  not  left  the 
teacher  without  a  knowledge  of  the  plan  and  purpose  which  the 
books  contain.  The  full  and  explicit  directions  found  in  tlie 
prefai*es  to  each  of  the  lirst  three  numbers,  and  the  references  to 
these  directions  in  the  body  of  the  books,  add  a  new  and  valu- 
able feature  to  the  series. 

By  the  use  of  these  directions  every  teacher  will  be  able  to 
carry  oat  the  design  of  the  author.  In  doing  so  she  will  lead  her 
pupils,  not  only  to  acquire  greater  JQuency  in  reading,  but  also  to 
secure  much  more  information  and  to  attain  a  broader  develoi>- 
ment  of  character  than  are  usually  secured  by  pupils  using  other 
readers  of  corresponding  grades. 

W.  F.  ROCHELEAU, 
Normal  Department,  Interstate  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago, 
111, ;  formerly  Professor  of  Pedagogy^  and  Supt.  of  Training 
School^  Southern  Illinois  Normal  University. 
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Boston 


San  Francisco 


HOME   GEOGRAPHY 

For  Primary  Grades 

By  ProL  HAROLD  W.  FAIRBANKS.  Berkeley,  CaL 


Used  in  Ten  Thousand  Schools 

I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  beautiful  illustrative  material 
in  the  book  and  with  the  author's  way  of  using  it.  What  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  practical  test  of  tbe  value  of 
the  book  is  the  fact  that  my  twelve-year-old  boy  has  read  the 
book  through  of  -his  own  accord  and  with  the  deepest  interest. 

J.  C.  BRANNER, 
Professor  of  Geology,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

Beautifuny  nitotratecL     Qoth,  60  cents 
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Get  for  Your  School  without  any  Expense  to  You 

A  SELECT  LIBRARY  OF  FORTY  VOLUMES 

Specially  Prepared  for  Primary  Schools 

Send  to  Nearest  Office  for  Full  Information 
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The  Elite 
Photo  Souvenir 


is  the  most  appropriate  gift  frQni  teacher  to  pupil  yet  devised, 
»ince  it  contains  on  the  front  cover  photo  of  teacher  or  achool 
building,  as  may  be  desired  (the  photo  to  be  reproduced  from 
one  sent  to  us),  and  on  the  inner  pages  the  name  and  location 
of  the  school,  date,  school  officers,  teachers  and  the  names 
of  all  the  pupils. 

They  are  made  specially  for  each  school  and  at  rates  iu> 
higher  than  is  often  paid  for  meaningless  **  gift  cards." 

An  Idea  of  the  popularity  of  our  souvenirs  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  supplied  them,  In  various  forms,  to 
nearly  fifty  thousand  schools  and  for  probably  two  million 
pupils. 

Nothing  short  of  a  very  extended  description  can  do  them 
justice,  therefore  we  prefer  to  send  circulars  and  free  samples 
to  all  who  may  be  interested. 

They  are  equally  appropriate  for  close  of  school,  or  holiday 
gifts  or  for  special  occasions. 

Our  leaders  this  year  are  the  'Elite  Photo  and  the  Ideal 
styles  of  souvenirs.  They  are  similar  in  form,  diflfering  only  in 
material  used  for  covers  and  that  photograph  can  be  used  or  not, 
as  is  desired,  on  the  Ideals.  A  sample  of  each  will  be  cheerfully 
sent  on  request. 

Nothing  could  be  more  suitable  for  Gifts  to  your  pupils  at 
the  close  of  school  or  any  special  occasion,  and  as  they  cost  only 
a  few  cents  for  each  pupil,  they  are  easily  within  the  reach  of 
any  teacher. 

Send  for  samples  at  once,  as  orders  should  be  placed  well  in 
advance. 


F.  A.  Owen  Publishing:  Co., 

DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Timely 
Qeogfraphical  Reading 


^. 


Children  of  the  Pklm  Lands 

24  fall-page  half-tones  and  many  smaller 
ones.   1 87  pp.  Cloth.  Price,  50  cents. 

From  start  to  finish,  a  book  on  life  and* 
products  in  hot  countries  could  not  well  be 
made  in  print  and  binding,  in  illustration 
and  narrative,  more  acceptable  and  enjoy- 
able for  young  or  old  than  this  Children  of 
the  Palm  Lands.  Miss  Allen's  facile  pen 
discloses  just  what  the  young  most  desire 
to  know,  and  the  dusky  children  and  their 
elders,  with  the  various  products,  are  living 
realities  in  the  illustrations  and  in  the  story. 
We  are  told  of  bananas,  ginger,  tea,  coffee, 
chocolate,  dates,  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  etc. 


Children  of  the  World 

Their  Homes,  Their  SchooJSf  Their  Playgrounds 


Many  full-page  and  smaller  original  illus- 
trations.    254  pp.     Small  qto. 
Cloth.    Price,  $1.00. 

Abundant  and  rich  in  illustrations  which 
happily  supplement  a  text  that  relates  all 
the  most  interesting  things  that  the  boys 
and  girls  want  to  know  about  the  every- 
day life,  and  customs,  and  surroundings 
of  these  all-over-the- world  children.  Child 
life  at  home,  at  school,  on  the  play-ground, 
is  told  and  pictured  in  detail  tor  every 
country  of  Europe,  and  for  most  of  the 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
The  make-up  of  the  t>ook  is  fine  and 
artistic,  and  expense  has  not  been  spared 
in  giving  the  Children  of  the  World  a 
beautiful  setting. 


Stories  of  China 


Fully  Illustrated.     194  pp. 
Qoth.    Price,  50c. 

So  much  of  special  interest  just 
now  and  for  the  future  dosters 
about  China  and  the  Orient, 
that  the  children  of  toAlay  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  having 
such  a  guide  as  Dr.  Pratt  to  ac* 
company  them  in  a  personal 
visit,  as  -it  were,  to  the  chief 
places  of  mark  in  China.  She 
conducts  the  eager  readers 
through  charming  chapter  after 
chapter,  from  Shanghai  south  to 
the  Great  Wall  north,  visiting 
cities,  homes,  tea  gardens,  talk- 
ing of  customs,  employments, 
population,  language,  Chinese 
children,  all  of  which  captivate 
the  little  travelers  and  instruct 
them  as  well. 


Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard 
Stories  About  Tea,  Coffee,  Rice,  etc. 

22  full-page  and  smaller  half-tone  illustrations.     Cloth.     Price,  40  cents. 

With  singular  skill  and  delightful  art  the  authors  take  up  one  by  one  the 
common  contents  of  the  Corner  Cupboard  and  beguile  the  child  with 
wonder  ^ords  into  an  accurate  knowledge  of  these  articles  of  food  and  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  are  found. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 


HAND  WORK 

FOR  KINDERGARTENS  AND 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 

PRICE,  CLOTH,  $0.50 

This  timely  book  is  written  by  Miss  Jane  L.  Hoxie  of  the  New 
York  Ethical  Culture  School,  and  it  is  made  additionally  attractive 
and  useful  by  nearly  100  illustrations. 

It  gives  brief,  practical  instruction  in  Wood  Work,  Raphia  Wind- 
ing, Free-hand  Drawing,  Blue  Prints  and  Domestic  Activities. 

A  valuable  help  in  these  new  kindergarten  occupations. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA 


SAN  FRANCISCX5 


Two  Superb  Volumes  e^  Now  Ready 

MONTH  BY  MONTH  BOOKS 


RE- 


AUTUMN  VOLUME 

September 

FIE8T  WCSK  — MISSION  OF  FLOWERS.  The  yasturtlam. 
Golden  Bod,  Aster  and  Sunflower;  Forms  of  Ezpression;  Bib* 
Uocrapbv;  Hotigs,  Poems,  and  Stories. 

SKCOND  WK£K— DISTRIBUTION  OF  SEEDS.  Milkweed; 
Metbods  ot  Seed  DistrlbuUou ;  Forms  of  JCzpresslon;  Blbllo- 
craptiy;  Poems  and  Htories. 

THIRD  WSKK-EDIfiLE  FRUITS.  OuUines  for  Study;  Tbe 
Apple ;  Biblloerapby ;  Forms  of  Expression ;  Songs  and  Stories. 

FOURTH  VVBSK-lNSECT  LIFE.  Tbe  Caterpillar;  Tbe  Silk- 
worm ;  Tbe  Japanese ;  The  erassbopper ;  Tbe  Cricket ;  Forms  of 
ExpreMloo;  Bibllograpbjr:  Songs,  Games,  Poems,  and  Stories. 

C4LILNDABS.    Various  Kinds  of  Calendars;  Calendar  Mottoes 

THE  CHIl.DBEN'8  POET.  Sketch  of  Fugene  Field ;  Wynken, 
BlynJceD,  and  Nod;  Little  Bey  Blue:  Tlie  Sugar  Plum  Tree. 

8CNSB  TBA.117ING.    PICTURE  STUDY-Jean  Geotfroy.    ~ 
CEPTIOH  DAYS. 

October 

fHSKrS'lSife'^^^i.o®?^!**^  J^**,!-**^**'  Autumn  Trees;  Bibliography. 
SECOND  WKBK-TREES.    Buds,  Nuts;  Dlscorery  Day;  Stories;  BlblloS-apby; 

Busy  W^OTk;  Poems  and  Songs.  •    f  #  » 

'^l^^^^^'^-^^^oa.   Coming  and  Going;  King  Wren;  Bibliography  and 

Poema. 
FOURTH    WEEK-ANIMALS  LN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM.     Squirrels;   Picture 
^wi^S^^^J^'?^"®^'™?;*?^?*^!^^**'  Stories;  Bibliography;  Poems ani  Songs. 
ISf  ^S^yK^L'JRvi'jJIILyo'?'  Po?n»^  Sonm;  The  Shoemaker  and  the  Elves. 
HELBN  HUSIT  J\CKSON.    Sketchof  the  Poet;  Poems. 
PlcrrURK  STUDY.    Bertel  Thorwaldsen 

^^^H^^i^w/^*^^^'^*^*-   OCTOBER  EXERCISES.   AUTUilN  ENTER- 
TJLUiJa  E  rf  T. 

November 

FIR^rr  WBBK-VBGETABLES.    Poraokin,  PoUtoes. 

SECOND  WBIK-GRAINS,   THE   TURKEY.    Com,  Rye;    Harvesting;  Jack 

0'Lanteriis;Glft*.fOorD;  The  Turkey;  Picture  Study:  Psyche;  Bibliography, 

Poems.  Sonin,  and  Games.  '♦       /  e     h  /» 

THIRD  W|:EK--THANKSGIVING.    ThankeglTlng  Story;   Bibliography,  Lan- 

mmire  Wor<,  Poems  and  8ou«s. 
FOURTH  WEEK-.PURITAN8.    Ontllneof  Study;  Puritan  Customs ;  A  PurlUn 

Hero;  Plymouth  Rock;  Picture  Study;  Bibliography,  Busy  Work,  Languatre, 


WINTER   VOLUME 


AUTUrtN 


POtsms^and  8on«s;  Tbe  Story  nt  Prudence, 
HIAWATHA'S    BROTHERS.      R 


BIBTHOAY. 


—      REVIEW  OF    THE    SEASONS.     BRYANFS 
THANKSGIVING  EXERCISES.    SUPPLEMENTAL. 


December 

FIRST  WEBK-EVERGRBBNS 

Christmas  Tree's  Journey;  Bus] 
SECOND  WEEK-TUS  FIRST   _ 

Story;  Camel  Picture  Study;  Rauhael;  Bnsy  Work. 
THIRD  WEEK- CHRISTMAS  IN  OTHER  LANDS.    Germany; 

Norway  and  Sweden :  Belgium  and  Holland;  France:  Russia; 

England;  America;  Busy  work:  Poems. 
FOURTH  WE  UK— SANTA  CLAU8.     Christmas  Decorattons; 

Blessedness  of  Giving;  GlfU;  Ohrlstmas  Tree  Decorations; 

Busy  Work ;  Poems^ngs. 
JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTUBR.     8anU  Clans'  Visit  to  the 

Mother  Goose  People. 

January 

FIRST  WEEK-TIME.  Janus;  Days  of  the  iVeek;  Days  of  the 
Month;  The  Clock;  The  Stars;  Procession  of  Months;  Buiy 
Work;  Stories,  Poems,  Bibliography 
SECOND  WEEK -NATURE'S  PROTECTION  FROM  COLD 
Forms  of  Water;  Snow;  Ice;  The  Snowbirds;  Snowflakes ;  The 
E-»klmo;  Poems,  Songs.  Bus  »f  Work.  Bibliography.  _  ,     .      - 

THIRD  wfcEK- IRAN'S  PROTECTION  FROM  COLD.    Picture  Sttdy;  Foot- 
wear; Heating;  Poems.  Busy  Wo-k,  BIbUograpby. . 
FOURTH   WEEK-BUILDING.    HablUtions;  The  1 

Busy  Work. 
BEN.rAMIN  FRANKLIN. 
NEW  YEAR'S  RECBPlION. 
POEMS  TO  BE  MEMORIZED. 


I  Fairy  and  the  Woodman; 


February 

FIRST  WEEK- PATRIOTISM.  Our  Flag  Colors;  The  Story  of  Our  Fla#;  Salute 
to  the  Flag;  The  American  Eagle;  Our  PatrloUe  Songs;  Flag  Drill;  Tbe  SUrs 
and  Strlnes;  Busy  Work,  Quotations,  Poems.  ^^ 

SECO?CD  WEEK— SPECIAL  DAYS.  Abraham  Lincoln;  St.  Valentine;  The 
Postman ;  Busv  Work.  P jeras.  .  ,^    ^ 

THIRD  WEEK— SPECIAL  DAYS.  George  Washington;  Childhood  of  Wash- 
ington; Lafayette;  Washlnrton  Monument;  Knights  of  Old;  Picture  Study; 
The  Prlo'^es  In  the  Tower;  Busy  Work,  Poems,  Music.  ^ , 

FOURTH  WEEK-HEROIC  CHILDREN.  Dora  of  the  Llgnthonse;  A  Story  of 
Nelson;  Andy  Moorts  A  Brave  Buy;  Siegfried;  Joan  of  Arc;  Picture  Study; 
B'isv  work,  Poems.  Blbllorraphv. 

HENRY  WADS  WORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

FEBRUARY   EXERCISES. 

POEMS  TO  BE  MEMORIZED. 


Bound  in  cloth,  profuselv  UluitrcUed.  $1.25  each,  nety  po$tpaid.  Spring  volume  nearly  ready.  Price,  $1.50.  8et,  f3.50.  All  postpaid. 
Bound  also  in  paper,  September  to  April  now  ready.  $2.25,  set  oj  10,  postpaid.  Descriptive  circular  on  application.  Send  for  148  page 
catalog  of  all  of  our  Teachers'  Books  and  Aids.  f^ 
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Newest  and  Best 

STEPS  IN  ENGLISH 

Book  I,  SO.  40  Book  II,  $0.60 

THESE  books  constitute  a  distinct  innovation  in  teaehinjr 
language  in  elementaiy  schools,  T^rhich  is  at  once  sensi- 
ble, practical,  and  modern.  They  teach  the  child  how  to 
express  his  thoughts  in  his  own  language,  and  do  not 
furnish  an  undue  amount  of  grammar  and  rules.  They 
mark  out  the  work  for  the  teacher  in  a  clearly  defined 
manner  by  telling  him  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it. 
From  the  start  lessons  in  writing  language  are  employed 
simultaneously  with  those  in  conversation;  and  picture- 
study,  study  of  literary  selections,  and  letter-writing  are 
presented  at  frequent  intervals.  The  lessons  are  of  a 
proper  length,  well  arranged,  and  well  graded. 

This  series  is  free  from  the  many  faults  found  in 
other  books  of  a  similar  nature.  The  work  is  not  based 
on  an  antiquated  plan,  but  is  particulai-ly  suited  to  modem 
conditions.  It  does  not  shoot  over  the  heads  of  pupils, 
.  nor  does  it  show  a  marked  effort  in  writing  down  to  the 
supposed  level  of  young  minds.  The  books  do  not  con- 
tain too  much  technical  J  grammar,  nor  are  they  filled  with 
what  is  sentimental  and  meaningless. 


Are  you  satisfied  with  the  results  in  your  school? 
If  yon  wish  to  examme  STEPS  IH  EKQLISH 
^  you  are  invited  to  write  to 

American  Book  Company 

NEW  YORK     CINCINNATI     CHICACO     BOSTON 


A  iSpring' 

TONIC 

When  you  arc  all  tired  out,  feel  weak, 
sleep  does  not  refresh,  or  the  digestion  and 
appetite  are  poor,  there  is  no  remedy  so 
effective  as  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Cures  the  causes  of  Headache,  Wake- 
fulness, Dyspepsia  and  reduced  state  of 
the  nervous  system.  It  is  the  most 
Nourishing  Strengthening  and  Invigor- 
ating Tonic  Known.      Insist  on  having 

Hotsfotd^s 
Acid  Phosphate 

If  your  dniceist  can't  ropply  you  wc  wiU  send 
smaU  botUe,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  ta  oenU. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,    Providence,  R.  I. 


IRebuceb  IRates 

to 

Igellowstone  Ipark 

%H 

For  the  season  of  1904  the  Northern  Pacific 
announces  a  great  reduction  in  rates  from  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Duluth  and  other  Northwestern  ix)int8 
to  and  through  Yellowstone  Park.  These  reduc- 
tions materially  decrease  the  expense  of  the  park 
tourr 

New  Hotels  have  been  built.  Old  Faithful 
Inn»  modem  in  every  respect,  constructed  of  logs 
and  boulders,  is  located  near  Old  Faithful  geyser 
and  is  probably  the  most  unique  structure  of  the 
kind  in  the  country  and  bound  to  become  a  favor- 
ite. A  new  and  stately  hotel  on  the  banks  of 
Yellowstone  Lake  makes  this  the  most  reposeful 
spot  in  the  park.  Each  of  the  park  hotels  now 
hatf  a  capacity  for  250  guests,  is  electric  lighted, 
steam  heated  and  has  a  good  orchestra. 

Season  extends  from  June  1  to  September  30. 
Route  via  N.  P.  R.  Livingston  and  Gardiner. 

Inquire  of  any  agent  of  the  N.  P.  R.  or  write 
to  Chas.  S.  Fee,  Gen.  Passg*r  Agent,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  for  particular,  and  send  six  cents  for 
«« Wonderland  1904." 

Send  fifty  cents  for  «« Wild  Flowers  from 
Yellowstone." 
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'*IsShea  Good   Disciplinarian?" 

Thinking  It  Over 

Here  it  is  again  —  the  old  question  from  a  Bureau 
Agency.  Somebody  has  applied  for  a  position  as 
teacher  and  given  me  for  a  **  reference."  I  wish  the 
Bureau  people  wouldn't  ask  me  these  stereotyped 
questions.  Not  that  I  am  not  willing  to  help  a  teacher 
—  always  glad  to  .serve  a  teacher  —  but  the  fact  is  that 
.this  agency  man  and  I  seldom  reason  from  the  same 
premise.  His  commercial  standard  isn't  likely  to  be 
mine.  He  wants  the  teacher  safely  conventional,  not 
too  original,  nor  inclined  to  stir  up  things,  but  who 
will  move  along  with  a  politic  smoothness  that  will 
reflect  credit  on  his  business  judgment.  And  so  he 
sends  out  the  question,  ^*  Is  she  a  good  disciplina- 
rian? "  and  leaves  an  inch  of  space  for  me  to  say  yes 
or  no.  Now  what  he  would  call  '*  good  order"  might 
indicate  a  condition  that  would  distress  me ;  and  what 
he  would  denounce  might  evidence  to  me  an  admir- 
able relation  between  teacher  and  pupil.  I  mean  this: 
I  visited  a  school  the  other  day  when  something 
occurred  that  shot  the  teacher  way  up  in  my  estima- 
tion. A  boy  had  been  struggling  over  a  problem  till 
he  had  become  pretty  nervous.  His  teacher  per- 
mitted him  to  come  and  speak  to  her.  He  told  his 
trouble;  she  asked  him  one  search-light  question 
which  illumined  the  darkness.  He  saw  light,  jumped, 
rushed  to  his  .seat,  hit  a  hanging  map  that  fell  on  a 
boy's  head  —  the  kind  of  boy  who  cries  **  Ouch  !  " 
The  nervous  boy  and  the  teacher  exchanged  one  look, 
and  it  was  all  right.  His  look  meant  "  I'm  awfully 
sorry,  teacher,"  and  hers  replied,*'!  know  you  are, 
Walter — never  mind."  She  removed  the  map  silently, 
the  **  ouch"  boy  subsided,  and  the  school  moved  on 
without  a  ripple.  Now  supposing  that  agency  man 
had  opened  the  school-room  door  at  the  critical 
moment.  I  can  hear  him  say  to  himself,  *'  Bad  order, 
I  don't  want  her''  '  He  couldn't  see  the  confidence 
between  teacher  and  boy.  He  wouldn't  see  that  the 
boy  believed  in  his  teacher. and  wouldn't  trouble  her 
for  anything; — that  his  rush  to  his  seat  under  the 
inspiration  of  her  key  idea  was  the  cause  of  the 
tumble  down  of  the  map— that  and  gravitation.  It 
isn't  what  you  see  in  a  school-room  that  warrants  a 
judgment,  it  is  what  you  are  capable  of  seeing  be- 
tween ;  how  impressionable  you  are  to  a  school 
atmosphere.  The  words  **  order"  and  ''discipline" 
always  smack  of  the  military,  the  very  last  thing  that 
should  get  into  the  school-room  behavior.  Will  the. 
world  move  fast  enough,  I  wonder,  that  I  shall  live  to 
seethe  agency  man  send  out  this*  question :  "What 
in  your  judgment  would  be  the  probable  relation 
between  this  teacher  and  her  pupils?"  That  is  a 
question  that  could  be  answered  on  the  right  plane, 
and  I  hope  he  will  give  more  than  an  inc\y-f4  space 
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for  a  reply,  for  therein  lies  the  ,\Vhole  secret  of  school- 
room conduct  —  the  relation,  the  attitude  of  teacher 
and  children  to  each  other.  I  wonder  if  the  stilted 
**  order'*  disciple  who  should  know  my  creed  would 
conclude  I  didn't  believe  in  a  school-room  decorum. 
Indeed  I  do.  There  can  be  no  satisfactory  school 
without  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  that  proves 
itself  in  correct  bearing.  How  successful  a  teacher  is 
in  inculcating  this  rare  sense  in  her  pupils  is  to  me  a 
reasonable  test  of  a  good  **  disciplinarian."  But  if  I 
hear  the  rustle  of  chain-links  in  an  **  orderly"  school, 
I  can't  say  yes  to  the  agency  man's  question,  even  if 
every  child  is  in  a  position  for  a  camera,  and  the  tick- 
ing of  the  clock  is  the  only  sound  I  hear. 

That  modern  slogan,  **  Keep  the  children  happy  !  " 
has  a  deal  to  answer  for  in  the  demoralization  of  many 
schools.  Teachers  with  more  temperament  than  fibre 
saw  a  school  heaven  in  the  **  happy"  rallying  cry,  and 
followed  the  **pied  piper"  song  to  a  morass  of  diffi- 
culties. '*  I  want  my  children  always  to  think  of  me, 
when  they  grow  up,  as  having  been  sweet  and  lovely 
to  them,"  said  a  primary  teacher  whose  school-room 
was  in  a  nursery  confusion  that  no  visitor  with  nerves 
could  bear  for  half  an  hour.  Those  children  will  not 
have  to  grow  very  tall  to  detect  the  weakness  in  her 
sugar-bowl  sweetness.  They  feel  it  now,  but  they  will 
analyze  it  by  and  by  to  a  hair,  while  she  is  com- 
placently believing  they  are  laying  bouquets  on  the 
memory  of  her  old  time  sweetness  and  loveliness. 
Now  a  little  of  the  right  kind  of  child  study  would 
convince  such  teachers  that  human  nature  likes  mas- 
tery. We  are  made  so,  to  sum  it  up  with  Browning 
brevity.  And  when  the  mastery  is  of  the  kind  that 
calls  out  respect  and  admiration,  it  proves  not  only 
the  child's  happiness,  but  his  salvation.  I  don't 
believe  there  was  ever  a  wholesome,  natural  child  who 
was  happy  in  the  liberty  that  stretches  into  license. 
He  is  as  restless  at  heart  in  it  as  Edward  Everett 
Hale's  **  Man  Without  a  Country."  Child  nature  likes 
a  thus-far-and-no-farther  line.  He  may  pretend  he 
doesn't,  and  caper  up  to  it,  and  indulge  in  a  threaten- 
ing bravado  to  go  beyond,  but  there  inheres  in  his 
nature  a  sense  of  safety  because  it  is  there — if  it  is  a 
fair,  reasonable  border  line,  not  without.  Move  it 
about,  here  to-day  and  therd  to-morrow,  and  you 
rouse  the  child's  contempt.  Try  to  sugar-coat  it  and 
he  will  despise  'the  attempt  with  a  well  nigh  physical 
repulsion.  I  have  no  doubt  there  are  primary  schools 
to-day  wriggling  from  the  nausea  of  a  smothering 
sweetness.  They  are  suffering  for  good  **  square," 
sensible,  companionable  treatment.  But  the  teacher 
can't  diagnose,  and  in  .  her  perplexity  administers 
another  syrupy  **  My  dear!  " — Ah  !  If  this  were  only 
a  case  of  similia  similibus  curanttir. 

Well,  the  Bureau  circular  still  lies  before  me.  My 
thinking  hasn't  brought  me  to  the  yes  or  no  answer. 
Let  me  see.     What  is  his  next  question? 


A  Bargain  in  Birds 

When  I  bought  my  farm  I  did  not  know  what  a  bargain 
I  had  in  the  bluebirds,  bobolinks,  and  thrushes,  which 
were  not  charged  in  the  bill.  As  little  did  I  guess  what 
sublime  mornings  and  sunsets  I  was  buying,  what  reaches  of 
landscape,  and  what  fields  and  lanes  for  a  tramp.  Neither 
did  I  ^Uy  consider  what  an  indescribable  Inxury  is  our 
Indian  river,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  village  street,  and 
to  which  every  house  on  that  long  street  has  a  back  door 
which  leads  down  through  the  garden  to  the  river  bank. 

— Emerson 


Ten  Reasons  for  the  Study  of 
Birds 

First  Because  birds  arc  sensitively  organized  creatures 
and  respond  so  readily  to  the  influences  of  their  surround 
iogs  that  in  their  distribution,  structure,  and  habits  the;, 
famish  naturalists  with  invaluable  evidences  of  the  workings 
of  natural  laws. 

Second  Because  birds,  in  preventing  the  undue  increase 
of  insects,  in  devouring  small  rodents,  in  destroying  the 
seeds  of  harmful  plants,  and  in  acting  as  scavengers,  are 
man's  best  friends  among  animals.  Without  their  services 
the  earth  would  not  long  be  habitable ;  therefore  we  should 
spare  no  effort  to  protect  them. 

Third  Because  we  have  an  inborn  interest  in  animals, 
which,  properly  developed,  will  not  only  afford  us  much 
pleasure,  but  will  broaden  our  sympathies,  and  morally 
elevate  us. 

Fourth  Because  birds,  being  the  most  abundant  and  con- 
spicuous of  the  higher  animals,  may  be  most  easily  studied 
and  observed. 

Fifth  Because  birds  are  beautiful  in  form  and  color  and 
exhibit  an  unequalled  power  of  flight,  their  acquaintance 
thus  stimulating  our  love  of  beauty  and  of  grace. 

Sixth  Because  birds  are  unrivaled  as  musicians ;  their 
songs  are  the  most  eloquent  of  nature's  voices,  and  by  asso- 
ciation may  become  inexpressibly  dear  to  us. 

Seventh  Because  the  migration  of  birds  excite  our 
wonder  and  admiration,  and  their  periodic  comings  and 
goings  not  only  connect  them  with  the  changing,  seasons, 
but  so  alter  the  character  of  the  bird-life  of  the  same  locality 
during  the  year,  that  their  study  is  ever  attended  by  fresh 
interest. 

Eighth  Because  in  their  migrations,  mating,  nest-build- 
ing, and  home-lives,  birds  not  only  display  an  intelligence 
that  attracts  us,  but  exhibit  human  traits  of  character  that 
create  within  us  a  feeling  of  kinship  with  them  thereby  in- 
creasing our  interest  in  and  love  for  them. 

Ninth  Because  with  birds  the  individual  lives  in  the 
species ;  the  robin's  song  we  hear  in  our  boyhood  we  may 
hear  in  our  old  age ;  therefore  birds  seem  never  to  grow 
old,  and  acquaintance  with  them  keeps  alive  the  many 
pleasant  memories  of  the  past  with  which  they  are  associated. 

Tenth  Because,  in  thus  possessing  so  many  and  such 
varied  claims  to  our  attention,  birds  more  than  any  other 
animals  may  serve  as  bonds  between  man  and  nature. 

— Frank  M,  Chapman 


The  Transcription  of  Bird  Songs 

Frederick  Batcheldkr  in  Nature  S.udy 

T[E  attempt  to  describe  the  song  of  a  bird  is  one  of 
the  most  baffling  experiences  that  come  to  the  stu- 
dent of  bird  life.  As  in  other  matters  pertaining 
to  the  domain  of  musical  and  individual  iBsXt, 
training,  quickness  of  perception,  keenness  of  S)mipathy,  all 
these  things  influence  the  mind  of  the  writer  and  give  color  and 
shape  to  his  thought.-  Modem  professed  authors  of  worb 
on  nature  study  would,  of  course,  be  expected  to  come 
nearer  to  achieving  a  success  in  this  line,  and  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  they  have  done  so.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
their  attempts  are  for  the  most  part  very  unsatisfactory. 
For  my  own  part  I  am  glad  of  it !  I  am  glad  there  is  to  be 
something  left  to  us  which  is  not  likely  to  submit  to  quan- 
titative and  qualitative  analysis,  which  cannot  be  weighed, 
nor  measured,  nor  made  into  a  dried  or  stuffed  specimen. 
Without  some  such  vivifying  element  of  uncertainty,  litera- 
ture would  be  in  danger  of  strangulation  at  the  hands  of 
analysis.  There  is  more  need  than  ever  of  romance  in 
this  matter-of-fact  century,  this  era  of  machinery-worship; 
so  let  us  be  thankful  that  there  will  always  be  the  romance 
of  the  birds,  with  the  marvels  of  flight  and  of  plumage  and 
of  love-making  and  of  song,  a  new  volume  every  year,  ever 
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fresh  and  soul-inspiring,  so  long  as  the  world   dliall  last. 

It  is  not,  however,  th^  description  but  the  transcription  of 
bird  songs  which  I  propose  to  treat  of  at  present.  At  the 
outset  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  I  approach  this  sub- 
ject with  less  confidence  than  when  I  began  to  study  it 
several  years  since.  It  .is  easy  enough  to  rhapsodize  about 
bird  songs  and  to  write  poetry  about  them  and  to  tell  the 
world  how  they  make  you  feel.  It  is  quite  another  matter 
to  transcribe  them,  to  represent  them  in  an  intelligible  nota- 
tion. My  experience  has  been  something  like  this  :  I  had 
always  been  dissatisfied  with  both  the  descriptions  and 
u^nscriptions  of  bird  songs  as  they  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  bird  books  and  periodicals,  and  I  saw  no  reason  at 
first  why  I  might  not  improve  upon  them.  So  I  plunged 
boldly  in.  At  first  I  endeavored  merely  to  recollect  the 
song  and  make  my  notes  after  returning  from  the  field.  I 
soon  found  this  method  would  not  work,  for  recollection 
proved  to  be  exceedingly  difficult.  The  reason  for  this 
I  did  not  at  the  time  apprehend.  Next  I  made  it  a  practice 
to  take  down  each  phrase  on  the  spot  and  at  the  moment. 
This  promised  better  results,  and,  in  fact,  yielded  better 
results  in  that  I  could  begin  to  see  some  relation  between 
my  notes  as  written  and  the  song  as  delivered.  Gradually 
it  dawned  upon  me  what  was  thei  chief  cause  of  the  difficulty. 
It  was  simply  this  —  the  songs  of  birds  very  rarely,  except 
by  accident,  fit  our  musical  notation.  Our  scales,  especially 
the  major  scale,  are  very  artificial  and  very  incomplete. 
In  our  notation  the  tone  space  l^etween  any  given  tone  and 
its  octave  is  arbitrarily  divided  into  twelve  equal  or  nearly 
equal  parts.  In  the  major  scale  one  set  of  seven  tones,  and 
in  the  minor  scale  another  set,  are  selected  as  scale  or  dia- 
tonic notes.  The  minor  scale  is,  I  think,  a  better  medium 
for  the  expression  of  the  music  of  nature  than  the  major 
scale,  the  latter  having  been  smoothed  down  and  tempered 
10  meet  the  demands  of  civilization.  It  is  certain  that  the 
minor  scale  is  the  stronger.  Now  this  difference  in  the  two 
scales  is  manifested  also  in  the  harmonies  associated  with 
and  produced  by  them.  Each  tone  of  the  major  afld  of  the 
minor  scales  is  the  foundation  of  a  chord  made  up  of  a  suc- 
cession of  major  and  minor  thirds,  and  each  of  these  chords 
has  a  character  of  its  own  and  a  peculiar  relation  to  the 
other  chords.  It  would  then  be  perfectly  natural  that  the 
scale  which  produces  chords  of  the  greatest  variety  and  in- 
dividuality should  be  the  nearest  to  nature.  This  is  true  of 
the  minor  scale.  The  seven  tones  of  the  major  scale  pro- 
duce three  kinds  of  three- voiced  chords  (triads),  three  of 
them  major,  three  minor,  and  one  diminished.  The  seven 
tones  of  the  minor  scale  produce  four  kinds  of  triads,  two 
minor,  two  major,  two  diminished,  and  one  augmented. 
The  seventh-chords  founded  on  the  fifth  tone  (dominant) 
of  the  scale  in  both  major  and  minor  are  identical,  but  the 
ninth-chords  founded  on  the  same  tone  are  different,  the 
dominant  ninth-cord  in  the  minor  key  being  the  richest  and 
fullest  of  all  chords,  and  being  called  the  fundamental 
chord  of  nature.  In  the  key  of  C  minor  this  chord  would 
have  the  base  G  with  its  major  third  B,  its  fifth  D,'  its 
minor  seventh  F,  and  its  minor,  ninth  A  flat.  So  much  for 
the  ccMnparative  value  of  the  two  scales  and  the  harmonies 
bek)nging  to  them. 

The  music  of  birds  is  baffling  to  the  transcriber  because 
the  singers  do  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  our 
notation.  They  produce  not  merely  twelve  tones  of  differ- 
ent pitch  between  a  given  note  and  i^  octave,  but  any 
number ;  mathematically  speaking,  an  infinite  number.  If 
a  violin  player  starts  a  tone,  say,  on  the  open  A  string,  and 
slides  his  finger  up  the  string  without  interrupting  the  bow- 
ing until  he  has  sounded  the  octave  above,  he  has  practically 
produced  an  infinite  number  of  tones  of  different  pitch  with- 
in the  octave.  Our  chromatic  scale  from  A  to  A  inclusive 
may  be  represented  by  thirteen  beads  on  a  string,  separate 
and  equidistant.  On  the  violin  the  scale  described  above, 
the  sliding  scale,  could  only  be  represented  by  the  string 
which  holds  the  beads;  /.  ^.,  by  a  continuous  line.  The 
notes  of  bird  songs  may  alight  at  any  point  of  this  continu- 
ous line,  not  merely  on  one  of  the  thirteen  tones  we  employ. 
So  it  comes  to  pass  that  many  or  most  bird  songs  cannot 
adequately  be  expressed  in  our  notation.    The   best  the 


transcriber  can  do  is  to  bring  them  as  nqar  to  it  as  possible. 

An  additional  difficulty  attends  the  transcription  of  the 
songs  of  the  true  thrushes,  our  finest  singers ;  indeed,  I  may 
say  the  finest  singers  in  the  world.  Owing  partly  to  the 
peculiar  resonance  of  tone  produced  by  them  and  partly  to 
the  fact  that  the  songs  are  usually  heard  in  wooded  localities- 
where  echoes  abound,  the  effect  is  as  much  due*  to  harmony 
as  to  melody.  This  is  an  important  consideration,  and  its 
understanding  will  help  to  explain  much  oTf  the  mystery 
associated  with  these  ^ngs.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  bird 
can  sound  two  or  more  tones  at  the  same  instant.  Yet  there 
is  undeniably  an  effect  produced  as  if  they  could  and  did. 
How  can  this  be  explained  ?  Take  a  simple  illustration. 
If  you  strike  the  notes  of  a  chord,  one  by  one,  on  the  piano- 
forte, keeping  the  fingers  down  or  using  the  open  pedal,  the 
vibration  of  all  the  strings  struck  will  presently  be  heard  as 
a  chord,  lingering  as  such  for  a  time  proportionate  to  the 
sustaining  power  of  the  instrument.  A  similar  process  goes 
on  in  the  woods  when  a  Veery  sings.  His  succession  of  ar- 
peggio-like passages  while  in  fact  only  a  succession  of  single 
tones  in  rapid  mover^ient,  is  caught  up  by  the  echoing  trees 
and  banks  and  rocks  and  hills  in  such  a  way  that  the  earlier 
notes  of  the  phrase  are  still  vibrating  in  the  air  when  the 
-later  ones  are  produced,  and  there  ensues  an  overlapping 
and  intertvrining  of  tones  of  various  pitch  and  in  various 
harmonies.  The  song  of  the  same  bird  in  the  open  field  and 
in  the  forest  would  scarcely  be  recognized  as  identical. 

The  rhythmical  element  in  bird  songs  may  be  represented 
without  difficulty,  and  the  rhythm  is  in  many  cases  so  char- 
acteristic as  to  be  of  great  value  in  the  identification  of  the 
singer.  For  example  :  the  songs  of  the  robin  and  the  rose- 
breasted  grosbeak  are  not  easily  distinguished  by  the  young 
student  of  bird  life.  The  grosbeak  is  less  known  than  the 
robin  and  everyone  should  as  soon  as  possible  learn  to  rec- 
ognize the  two  both  by  plumage  and  song.  Besides  being 
richer  in  quality  than  that  of  the  robin,  the  grosbeak's  song 
is  also  quite  different  in  rhythm,  being  in  double  time, 
while  that  of  the  robin  is  in  triple  time.  A  little  careful  ob- 
servation this  coming  season  will  demonstrate  this  fact  to 
any  one  who  cares  to  follow  the  matter  up. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  properly 
transcribing  the  songs  of  birds,  I,  for  one,  propose  to  keep 
trying,  and  I  hope  others  will  do  the  same.  The  pursuit  of 
truth  is  of  greater  value  to  man  than  the  possession  of  it 
would  be.  The  attempts  to  accomplish  a  success  in  the 
notation  of  bird  songs  will  exercise  the  mind  and  invigorate 
the  spirit,  though  a  satisfactory  mathematical  solution  can 
never  be  reached.  "A  bird  in  the  bush  is  worth  two  in  the 
hand,"  says  a  modem  bird  lover.  And  I  say,  a  song  in  the 
ear  and  in  the  heart  is  worth  a  thousand  songs  on  paper. 


Bird  Constancy 

George  T.  Angell. 

Dear  Sir: — An  incident  has  recently  occurred  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  publish ;  if  not,  it  certainly  will  inter- 
est you  personally  as  it  touchingly  illustrates  the  intelligence 
and  pertinacity  of  the  maternal  instinct  in  a  bird. 

Mr  Joslin,  the  conductor  on  the  Southbridge  branch  of 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  raihoad,  had  left 
a  spare  passenger  coach  for  several  weeks  at  Elast  Thompson. 
A  robin  had  taken  possession  of  it  and  built  her  nest  on  the 
frame-work  of  the  trucks  under  the  body  of  the  car.  The 
bird  had  been  seen  around  the  car  by  different  employees 
of  the  road  without  their  suspecting  the  presence  of  the  nest 
until  last  Saturday,  the  twentieth  inst.,  when  the  car  was 
coupled  on  and  hauled  to  Southbridge ;  die  mother  following 
the  train,  and  on  its  arrival  brooding  and  feeding  her  young, 
which  were  just  hatched.  The  mother  followed  the  train 
on  its  return  trip  to  East  Thompson,  where  she  again  fed 
and  housed  the  young  birds.  On  the  second  trip  of  the 
train  in  the  afternoon,  the  bird  again  followed  her  young  to 
Southbridge  and  back  to  East  lliompson,  where  the  car 
was  side-tracked  and  given  into  possession  of  the  robin,  j  ^ 
rent  free,  untU  her  famUy  were  groipfgjtjzed  by  Vrr^W^lC 
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The  distance  traveled  by  the  bird  in  the  two  round  trips 
was  eighty-six  miles. 

The  kind-hearted  conductor  said  if  he  had  known  the 
nest  was  there  he  would  never  have  taken  the  car  out. 

Truly  yours, 

W.  G.  Reed,  M.  D. 


Maiden  May 

The  maiden  May,  all  fresh  and  fair, 
Comes  smiling  coyly  from  the  soath, 

With  apple-blossoms  in  her  hair 
And  mossy  rosebuds  in  her  month. 

The  birds  with  song  her  coming  greet, 
The  tnlips  wave  their  banners  wide, 

While  o*er  her  path  the  lilac  sweet 
Pours  '*  love's  yonng  dream  "  in  flowing:  tide. 

The  children  hail  her  from  afar, 
And  clap  their  tiny  hands  in  glee, 

As  blushing  bnd  or  blossom  star 
She  hangs  on  every  shmb  and  tree. — Sal, 


Teaching  Arithmetic  in  Ten 
Cities     IX 

Teachers  College,  New  York  City 

By  the  permission  of  Teachers  College  Record  we  are  allowed  to  use 
extracts  from  the  oatlines  for  first  and  second  grades  in  mathematics, 
prepared  by  Dr.  David  Eagene  Smith,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and 
Dr.  Frank  M.  McMurry,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 
in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  Yorlc  City.  To  quote 
from  the  Record,  in  which  these  outlines  appear:  "The  following  outline 
of  theory  and  of  subject-matter  is  proposed  rather  as  a  basis  for  discussion 
with  students  in  professional  courses  than  as  a  iixed  body  of  thought 
for  use  in  the  elementary  school.  Yet  the  course  of  worlc  here  outlined 
is  followed  to  a  very  large  extent  in  Teachers  College  in  its  Horace 
Mann  School  of  observation  and  its  Speyer  School  of  practice,  although 
the  arrangement  of  topics  is  necessarily  diflferent  in  the  two  schools. 
The  particular  order  here  suggested  is  expected  to  apply  more  fully  to  the 
Horace  Mann  School  than  to  the  Speyer  School." 

I  consider  myself  most  fortunate  in  being  able  to  close  this  series 
with  the  work  prepared  for  this  famous  college  for  the  Training  of 
Teachers.  The  outline  for  Grade  II  will  appear  in  the  June  number  of 
PaiMASY  Education. — ^Thb  Editor. 

Outlines  for  Grade  I 

I    General  Suggettiont 

The  purpose  of  mathematics  for  six-year-old  children  is  to 
meet  from  their  point  of  view,  their  daily  need  of  number  as 
it  arises  in  their  school  studies  and  in  their  relations  outside 
of  school.  And  lest  it  may  be  felt  that  we  are  emphasizing 
the  abstract,  in  speaking  of  number  rather  than  measure- 
ment, of  which  latter  we  have  recently  been  hearing  so 
much,  some  explanation  should  be  given.  To  a  child,  as  to 
us,  to  measure  anything  is  to  count  the  number  of  times 
some  arbitrary  unit  is  contained  in  that  thing.  To  find  a 
ratio  of  one  thing  to  another  is  to  find  how  many  times  the 
one  contains  the  other,  or  what  part  it  is  of  the  other ;  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  to  find  how  many  times  each  con- 
tains some  common  unit.  Hence  the  somewhat  persistent 
argument  that  we  should  teach  a  child  measurement  rather 
than  number,  or  ratio  as  the  basis  of  number,  is  simply  to 
say  that  we  should  teach  number  with  due  regard  to  its 
applications.  To  this  we  agree;  but  to  confine  the  early 
study  of  number  to  the  measurement  of  lengths  alonei  and 


ratio  to  the  consideration  of  an  uninteresting  series  of  blocks, 
is  entirely  foreign  to  our  belief  as  expressed  elsewhere  m  ihc 
Teachers  College  Record  ^x\\c\t  ^s  lo  what  arithmetical  any 
stage,  should  be. 

Systematic  instruction  in  this  subject  at  tnis  age  i> 
extremely  difiicuh,  owing  to  the  danger  of  its  being  too 
formal.  On  that  account,  and  also  because  of  their  peculiar 
need  of  other  kinds  of  work,  the  children  of  the  Speyer 
School  should  probably  have  no  regular  study  of  maihemaiics 
during  the  first  school  year.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  be 
quite  incidental.  But,  as  they  are  using  a  large  number  of 
materials  that  require  some  kind  of  measurement,  they  \iill 
incidentally  acquire  much  knowledge  in  this  field,  provided 
the  teacher  is  fairly  attentive  to  the  quantitative  side  of  their 
experience. 

The  children  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  on  the  other 
hand,  begin  the  course  with  more  mature  minds,  owing  to 
their  home  training.  They  have  heard  more  of  business  in  a 
large  way,  they  have  come  more  closely  in  contact  with 
nature,  they  have  traveled  and  have  listened  to  lively  table 
conversation,  and  they  can  more  safely  run  the  danger 
of  formal  work.  For  them  some  regular  study  in  this  line  is 
not  only  safe  but  valuable.  But  while  the  recitation  period 
should  be  regular,  the  body  of  thought  offered  should  make 
no  attempt  to  constitute  a  system,  such,  for  example,  as  that 
outlined  by  the  "Grube  Method."  Such  a  plan  is  the 
logical  arrangement  of,  the  adult  mind,  and  ignores  the  need 
of  motive  on  the  part  of  the  child.  The  two  schools,  there- 
fore, cannot  cover  the  same  ground  either  during  the  first 
school  year  or  later.  The  following  outline  suggests  the 
quality  and  arrangement  of  work  ;  each  of  the  schools  should 
do  as  much  or  as  little  as  is  fitting.  And  what  is  true  of 
these  schools  is  true  of  others.  It  is  always  dangerous  to 
lay  down  a  strict  program  for  several  schools ;  some  latitude 
is  always  necessary. 

Desirable  Materials:  The  materials  needed  are^:  foot 
rules,  yard  sticks,  one- pound  weights  vtdth  balance  scales  for 
weighings  toy  or  real  money,  pint  and  quart  measures, 
building  blocks  of  definite  dimensions,  including  many  inch 
cubes ;  Speer  blocks,  splints,  materials  for  number  games^ 
and  cardboard  for  making  furniture  to  a  scale.  The  use  of 
fingers  for  counting  should  be  discouraged,  for  the  reason 
that  they  cannot  later  be  removed  entirely  from  reach,  when 
not  wanted.  The  same  objection  applies  to  the  habit  of 
making  marks.  But  splints  and  other  objects  can  be  so 
removed  and  hence  are  unobjectionable.  While  materials 
should  vary,  in  order  to  hold  the  interest,  and  should  not 
lack  esthetic  value,  they  should  not  prove  so  attractive  as  to 
draw  attention  away  from  the  number  work.  Much  of  the 
gaudily  colored  material  often  sold  is  objectionable  on  this 
ground. 

One  of  the  principles  of  education  especially  applicable  at 
this  stage,  though  especially  neglected  until  recently,  is  that 
of  motor  activity.  Its  application  is  called  for  both  by  the 
physical  activity  of  the  child,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  requires  actual  measurement. 

a    The  Mathematical  Work 

{a)  The  number-space  is  limited,  extending  from  i  to 
100.  The  chief  interest  which  children  have  in  arithmetic, 
on  entering  school,  is  in  counting,  and  this  within  the 
number-space  above  indicated. 

{F)  Counting:  Since  much  interest  lies  in  counting,  as 
seen  in  children's  "  counting  out,"  "  keeping  score  *'  in 
games,  counting  by  5*s  and  by  lo's,  in  being  "  It"  in  other 
games,  and  in  referring  to  pages  of  their  books,  special 
attention  is  given  to  the  number  series  in  the  space  i  to 
100.  The  children  are  encouraged  to  count  rapidly  by 
units,  and  by  the  groups  2,  5,  10.  The  material  objects 
of  cpunting  should  vary  sb  as  to  show  a  wide  range  of 
application.  The  emphasis  laid  upon  counting  appeals  not 
only  to  the  interest  of  the  child,  but  it  was  historically  the 
first  stage  in  the  development  of  the  world's  mathematics ; 
and  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  latest  stage,  which  looks  upon 
mathematics  as  the  science  of  order,  rather  than  the  science 
of  quantity. 

In  connection  with  writing,  the  common  notation  to  20 
should  be  taught,  with  incidental  useV2tiv^l£jllNJtiillbers  to 
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ICO.     On  account  of  the  cjock-facc,  the  Roman  numerals  to 
XII  are  taught  in  the  second  half-year. 

The  number  idea  precedes  the  symbol  in  the  space  i  to, 
10.  When  the  value  of  symbols  is  somewhat. appreciated, 
the  symbol  properly  becomes  the  more  important  of  the  two. 

(c)  Measuting:  All  number  is,  of  coursei  the  result  of 
measure ;  and,  as  already  suggested,  there  is  no  dividing  line 
between  counting  and  measuritJg.  When  the  child  counts 
the  number  of  inches  in  a  foot,  he  has  measured  the  foot. 
Hence  measuring  appeals  to  his  interests  and  needs  at  this 
time,  and  should  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  work. 
The  measures  chiefly  used  in  this  grade,  and  with  which  the 
child  should  become  familiar  by  frequent  actual  use,  are  the 
following : 

Length  —  the  inch,  foot,' yard. 

Capacity  —the  pint,  quart,  gallon ;  the  quart,  peck,  bushel. 

Weight  —  the  ounce,  pound. 

Time  —  the  day,  week. 

The  rod  and  mile  are  omitted,  in  this  grade,  because  they 
are  not  within  the  child's  range  of  interest.  Similarly  the 
gill,  ton,  month,  year,  second,  minute  (as  -^  of  an  hour). 
But  of  course  no  teacher  should  feel  limit^  to  the  terms 
given ;  expressions  like  "  5  minutes,"  *^  2  miles,"  and  "  6 
square  inches,"  may  well  be  used  whenever  the  need  arises. 
Geographical  considerations  determine  many  questions  of 
this  kind  ;  a  child  in  the  couhtry  being  much  more  apt  to 
know  the  width  of  a  street  in  rods  than  a  city  child,  and 
similarly  such  measures  as  the  peck  and  bushel. 

(d)  Fractions :  As  a  result  of  attempts  to  measure,  the 
fraction  appears.  It  is  seen  in  paper- folding,  in  the  sepa- 
rating of  groups  of  objects  —  as  half  the  class,  a  quarter  of 
the  blocks,  and  in  such  other  comparisons  as  the  length  of 
one  stick  compared  with  that  of  another.  All  this  involves 
the  idea  of  ratio,  a  fundamental  notion  in  dealing  with  num- 
ber, but  one  which  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  advisable  to 
make  very  prominent, /^f  scy  with  children. 

The  fractions  with  which  children  should  become  familiar 
in  this  grade  are  ^,  i,  i,  J.  This  does  not,  however, exclude 
the  incidental  use  of  such  other  fractions  as  may  naturally 
enter  into  the  work  of  the  class;  for  if  the  child  knows 
thirds,  he  knows  f  and  f  as  well  as  \, 

(e)  Operations:  The  only  operation  to  which  much 
attention  need  be  given  in  this  grade  is  addition^  and  this 
only  as  it  is  necessary  in  such  problems  as  '^  5  inches  and  4 
inches  are  how  many  inches  ?  "  or  *<  2  ft.,  3  ft.,  and  5  ft.  are 
how  many  feet?"  In  general,  such  problems  should  be 
arranged  in  columns,  as  is  done  in  ordinary  business  life  \  the 
equation  form,  "  5  in.  +  4  in-  =  9  in.,"  is  relatively  of  less 
importance  and  should  come  in  the  second  semester.  It  is 
a  mistake,  for  various  reasons,  to  attempt  to  treat  the  four 
fundamental  processes  simultaneously.  They  are  not  of 
equal  difficulty ;  the  child  does  not  need  them  to  an  equal 
degree ;  and  the  world  of  business  does  not  use  them  with 
.equal  frequency.  Hence  addition,  the  easiest,  the  most  im- 
portant, and  the  most  interesting  to  the  child,  occupies  the 
chief  attention  in  this  year.  Incidentally,  as  needed  in  the 
simple  problems  proposed,  the  ideas  of  subtraction,  multi- 
plication, and  division,  are  introduced ;  but  the  work,  even 
in  addition,  is  limited  to  the  number-space  i  to  20,  and  no 
tables  are  learned. 

So  far  as  subtraction  is  treated,  the  *'  making  change  " 
method  should  be  used.  For  example,  "If  you  have  10 
cents,  and  you  buy  a  pencil  costing  3  cents,  how  many  cents 
have  you  left  ?  "'  The  child  should  see  that  he  has  7  cents 
left,  because .  3  cents -j-  7  cents  =  10  cents.  This  is  the 
oral  subtraction  of  business  life. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  in  the  first  year  to  cover 
systematically  all  the  number  relations  within  any  set 
number-space. 

(/)  Symbols .  In  Grade  I  there  should  not  be  any  sys- 
tematic attempt  tohave  the  symbols  -|-,  — ,  X,  -~  used  by 
the  children.  They  may  be  used  by  the  teacher,  and  ex- 
plamed,  and  made  part  of  the  lessons  in  writing,  but  it  is  not 
wise  to  give  any  considerable  number  of  written  exercises  of 
the  form  2  +  3—4+1=?  Still  more  objectionable 
arc  forms  Hke  2X3+2,  and,  particularly,  2+2X3. 

The  reasons  for  opposing  such  examples  are  as  follows  : 


(i)  These  chains  of  operations  enter  very  little  into  real 
mathematics.  In  practical  life  we  never  meet  a  problem  like 
2X  3  +  4X6-7-3  —  2>  nor  do  we  find  these  S3rmboIs 
much  used  in  algebra  09  the  higher  mathematics.  Hence 
they  should  play  but  a  very  small  part,  if  any,  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children. 

(2)  The  teacher's  personal  ju(^gment  as  to  how  a  chain 
of  operations  ought  to  be  treated  has  no  validity  unless  sup- 
ported by  the  conventions  of  mathematicians.  For  example, 
a  teacher  might  say  that  he  thinks  that  children  should  be 
taught  that  2  +  2X3=12,  taking  the  operations  in  the 
order  stated ;  but  the  mathematical  convention  is  that  2  + 
2  X  3  =  8,  the  multiplication  being  performed  first.  If 
the  child  gets  the  wrong  idea  now,  it  will  trouble  him 
throughout  his  subsequent  mathematical  work.  If  such 
chains  are  to  be  given,  they  should  be  in  forms  that  admit 
of  no  misunderstanding,  as  2X3  +  2.  But  even  these  are 
open  to  such  serious  objection  that  they  should  not  be 
recommended. 

The  symbol  X  is  preferably  read  "  times  "  when  the  mul- 
tiplier comes  first,  and  "multiplied  by "  when  it  comes 
second,  as : 

{a)     2  X  ^3>"2  times  I3." 

{b)     %i  X  3,  "«3  multiplied  by  ^." 
This  enables  the  sentence  to  be  read  from  the  left  to  the 
right.     The  reading 

(0     tl  X  2,  "  2  times  $3," 
has  good  authority,  particularly  in   England   and    France, 
and  among  older  American  writers,  but  it  is  coming  into  dis- 
favor because  it  is  not   in  accord  with   the  genius  of  our 
language. 

3     Problems  Suggestive  of  the  Type  Desired 

As  previously  stated,  arithmetic  is  merely  the  quantitative 
side  of  our  experience,  and  those  problems  will  be  of  most 
interest  that  are  drawn  from  fields  that  have  already  become 
attractive.  Hence  they  should  be  taken  from  other  school 
studies,  arid  from  experiences  of  daily  life  outside  of  school. 
Since  the  curricula  of  the  Horace  Mann  and  Speyer  Schools 
are  radically  diflferent  in  some  respects,  some  of  the  follow- 
ing problems  that  are  suitable  for  the  one,  will  not  prove 
fitting  for  the  other  school. 

1  With  toy  dishes,  or  blocks  to  represent  them,  set  a  table  for  four 
person^.  How  many  plates?  knives?  forks?  napkins?  How  many 
spoons,  with  two  for  each  person?  )Iow  many  of  each  are  necessary  for 
a  family  of  four  persons?    For  your  family? 

2  In  your  reader  find  the  following  pages  as  thev  are  called :  5,  7, 21. 

3  Count  by '5-cent  pieces;   by  dimes. 

4  Tell  tte  length  and  breadth  of  each  of  these  blocks  (building 
blocks).  Name  each  by  its  measurement.  For  example,  2  X  4-inch 
block,  8-inch  block.  Use  these  names  always  in  building,  and,  in  general, 
call  denombate  numbers  by  their  full  names. 

5  Make  a  plan  of  a  room,  the  length  being  three  8-inch  blocks,  and 
the  width  two  8-inch  blocks.  Make  other  plans.  Measure  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  school-room;  of  the  yard.  Compare  the  school-room  in 
size  with  the  home  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  with  an  Eskimo  hut. 

6  bhow  a  foot  measure.  Draw  lines,  and  point  out  objects,  i  ft. 
long.  Do  the  same  with  the  ylsird  measure.  Estimate  the  length, 
breadth,  and  height  of  objects^  and  then  test  by  measurement.  For  ex- 
ample :  *•  Mary,  estimate  John's  height ;  now  measure  to  see  how  nearly 
right  you  were,  making  your  answer  correct  within  one  inch.'*  "  Give 
what  you  think  to  be  the  height  of  this  table,  and  measi^re  as  before." 
Give  similar  problems  for  chairs  and  doors.  Draw  the  plan  of  a  wash- 
cloth of  suitable  size ;  of  an  iron  holder.    Give  their  dimensions. 

7  Find  objects  that  you  think  weigh  I  lb.  See  if  they  do  weigh  this 
amount.  Weigh  various  objects  on  scales.  Likewise  use  other  measures 
until  the  units  of  measurement  are  quite  familiar. 

8  A  good  milch  cow  averages  about  10  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  Show 
with  the  measures  how  much  that  would  be.  How  many  families  could 
she  supply  with  i  quart  for  each?  with  2  quarts? 

9.  Name  things  that  the  grocer  sells  by  the  quart,  the  pound,  the 
bushel.  Give  such  orders  as  your  mother  gives  to  grocers.  Learn  the 
prices,  and  pay  for  some  of  these  things  in  toy  or  real  money. 

10  Do  the  same  in  connection  with  a  bakery  shop. 

1 1  Using  sand  to  represent  sugar  and  other  commodities,  weigh  out 
the  amounts  called  for  by  different  children. 

12  Make  measurements  on  paper  for  seed  envelopes,  boxes,  and  toy 
furniture  of  a  certain  size. 

13  On  the  sand  table  lay  out  a  garden  according  to  some  scale;  in- 
clude the  walks  and  a  garden  plot  for  each  child.  Measure  the  growth 
of  plants  from  time  tc  time. 

Problems  in  Making  a  Dirt  Digger 

1  The  stick  is  10  inches  long.  If  we  use  2  inches  for  the  point,  how 
much  is  left  for  the  handle  and  blade? 

2  Half  of  the  remaining  part  is  for  the  handle, 

What  15  the  length  of  each  ?.  Digitized  by ' 
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3  The  stick  is  2  inches  wide.    The  han^e  is  to  be  half  of  that  width. 
How  wide  is  it? 

4  How  much  must  be  cut  off  from  each  side,  in  order  to  leave  the 
handle  in  the  middle? 

Helen  Weaves  a  Rug 

I.     Helen  had  3  skeiiis  of  black  and  2  of  orange  wool.     How  many 
skeins  of  wool  had  she? 

2  The  wool  cost  2  cents  a  skein.     How  much  did  the  orange  wool  cost? 

3  She  used  three  skems  of  black  and  one   of  orange  for  this  rug. 
How  many  skeins  had  she  left? 

4  There  are  6  in.  of  black  and  2  of  orange  in  the  rug.     How  long  is 
the  rug  ? 

5  If  she  wove  2  in.  of  the  rug  each  day,  how  many  days  did  it  take 
her  to  make  it?  *        . 

6  If  Helen  puts  a  i-in.  fringe  on  each  end,  how  much  longer  will  the 
rug  be  ? 

7  If  she  makes  4  tassels  for  each  end,  how  many  tassels  will  she 
make? 

8  If  she  weaves  3  rows  of  orange  in  each  border,  how  many  will  there 
be  in  the  two  borders? 


9  If  the  mg  is  10  in.  long  and  6  in.  wk]e,  it  is  bow  much  longer  than 
wide? 

(From  Smith's  "  Priowry  Ariihmttic,*'  1904) 

Garnet 

1  Draw  on  the  floor  or  table  three  concentric  circles  of  radii  3,  ^,  6 
inches,  giving  each  circle  a  certain  value.  Now  roll  a  marble  so  as  to  stop 
it  in  one  of  these  circles,  and  count  the  value  given  in  favor  of  pupil.  Let 
each  child  keep  his  own  score. 

2  bean-bag  game.  Have  a  board  with  a  hole  in  it,  and  tbree  bags 
of  different  sizes,  each  having  a  certain  value.  Throw  these  bags  thro  ^h 
the  hole.    Let  each  child  keep  his  own  score. 

3  Ring  toss.     Same  in  principle  as  preceding. 

4  An  exercise  that  children  enjoy  very  much  is  counting  by  i,  2,  5, 
or '10,  while  certain  children  are  doing  a  given  task.  For  example,  see 
if  we  can  count  to  20  by  2*s  while  the  pencils  are  being  collected. 
Teachers  find  this  to  be  a  valuable  drilL 

5  Shuffle  board.  Make  bags  out  of  heavy  ticking.  Fill  them  with 
sand,  weighing  respectively  ^,  i,  i},  2  lbs.  Vary  from  time  to  time  the 
values  placed  upon  bags.    Have  the  captain  keep  the  score. 


Daniel's  **  Sarsaparilla"  Letter 
It  is  customary  in  most  government  Indiajj  boarding 
schools  to  have  what  is  called  "  Letter- Writing  Day  "  once 
a  month,  in  order  that  the  parents  may  receive  news  of  the 
welf  ireof  their  children.  These  letters  are  referred  to  the 
teachers  of  the  various  grades,  and  mistakes  corrected.  A 
day  or  two  before  a  certain  "  Letter  Day "  a  number  of 
pamphlets  advertising  some  brand  of  sarsaparilla  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  Indian  pupils. 

Daniel  Eagle  Tail,  Sioux,  a  member  of  the  fifth  grade  in 
one  of  the  large  Indian  training-schools,  possessing  linguistic 
ambitions  not  uncommon  among  Indian  pupils,  submitted 
the  following  letter  —  his  previous  limited  English  vocabulary 
being  materially  augmented  by  the"  sarsaparilla  circular : 

Mr.  TREADS-ONrToE,  Wososot  North  Dakota: 

My  Dear  Loving  Father —  I  thought  I  would  write  you  a  good 
and  sarsaparilla  letter  that  you  would  pleasure  very  much.  I  want  to 
write  a  letter  that  is  purifying  and  enriching,  acting  gently  on  the  liver 
and  iramer. 

This  school  is  giving  life  and  vigor,  combined  in  an  agreeable  form, 
safe  and  harmless,  and  no  one  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Now,  I  hope  you  will  send  me  some  money  to  buy  silk  handkerchief 
and  tell  me  how  my  pony  is  getting  along,  and  please  send  me  the 
money  soon. 

Now  I  will  close  my  agreeable  form  of  letter  with  these  few  directions. 

Your  loving  son, 

Mr.  Daniel  Eagle  Tail. 

— May  Longenbaugh,  in  Western  School  Journal 


Not  Tardy 

Public  school  regulations  require  that  the  pupils  shall 
be  over  the  threshold  of  the  classroom  door  when  the  bell 
rings  at  9  o'clock,  or  be  accounted  late.  Yesterday  morning 
a  little  girl  was  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  door  to  her  class- 
room when  the  bell  rang.  At  the  same  instant  she  stumbled 
and  fell.  Realizing  that  if  she  stopped  long  enough  to 
pick  herself  up  she  would  be  late,  she  threw  herself  forward 
as  a  baseball  player  slides  for  base,  and  managed  to  project 
her  outstretched  arms  and  head  into  the  classroom.  In 
this  position  she  looked  up  at  the  teacher  and  said : 

"/';«  in/  " 

The  teacher  grasped  the  situation  in  a  moment  and, 
without  a  srpile,  rendered  her  decision  : 

"Safe!" 

The  little  girl  picked  herself  up  and  went  to  her  accus- 
tomed seat,  to  be  rnarl^qd  early  on  the  records  of  her  class. 


A  Rhyme  for  the  Little  Ones 

M.  Helkn  BECKwrrH 
(The  words  with  omitted  letters  are  to  he  completed  by  the  children, 
and  the  rhyme  is  to  be  illustrated  by  them  in  paper  cutting  or  by  draw- 
ings, tHus  combining  language,  spelling,  drawing,  and  busy  work.) 

Three  little  laughing  maids  are  we 
00  little  girls  folks  all  agree. 


Each  with  a  00  on  the  way  to  school 
On  this  May  morning,  fair  and  00. 

On  bright  warm  days  our  hats  we  wear, 
00  gives  a  lunch  for  all  to  share. 
At  00  we  have  such  lots  of  fun, 
We  roll  the  00  and  jump  and  run. 

'Brellas  we  take  and  scamper  away 
00  as  there  comes  a  rainy  day. 
\Vhat  do  you  see  on  each  small  00} 
A  black  and  shining  rubber  00. 

Three  little  laughing  maids  arc  we 
As  full  of  fim  as  we  can  be.  y 

In  raii;i  or  shine,  this  is  our  rule,    y 
Every  day  we  go  to  school.  / 

List  of  Words  with  Omitted  Let^^ 

1  good        4    cook         7    soc'jo 

2  book         5     noon         I    fQ^ot  T 

3  ~ol       6igftl??dby9»^Ogle 
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Rose-breaLslred  Grosteak, 

Aixjve  bla.d^.  Throa't   black. 
Breast  and  lining  of  wings 
ro5e-recL.   UhdcrneatK   white  > 
IWo  white  bands  on  wmg& 
"Tail  pdKcked    witfi  wbitc. 


Chippmg    sparrow. 


•Si(ie.5  of   • 
...head,  throat 
and  brea&t; 
browa /Black 
pcLTcheb  on  : 
cheeks,  and  ' 
black  credcerit 
on  breastr.    ! 
BA.ck  browa 
barred  witH 
I        I'  \r'  -f/L  •    -       ^'  black;  6ca.r- 
"J^let"  cmcenf  on  'back  of  neck. 
:  UnderneatlfJ  g^^  w'ltK  black 
:  6pote>.  Tail  black  above;  ^  yel 
;  low  under.     LengtHj  \Z^  ia. 


Crown  red-brown;  "forehead 
blacks  Lighf  streak  over  tft 
€tyc,  hlack.  streak  "through 
^e.    Underneath,  and    back 
df  neck  gra^.   Baick  streaked 

^'witli  black ^ajfid  dull  red. 

Sts'JLendth    5i5  Inches. 


;  Whip-poor- will. 

j     Mottled  all 

:  over  with  red 

I  trown,  dark 

';  gra^and  dull  white. 

•  YS/hiite  collar  on  neck.  ; 
!  Mlany  bris'tles  around    mouth 

•  L-engtH  9^  incheb. 


Above    olive -green 
K  lateral  itripe  of 
brownish  orange  on 
crown,  inclo&ed  b^^ipes 
o\  black.      Lighir  riag 
around  eye.    LLnder 
neath  white  w\th 
spots  and  streaks' 
of  black.     . 
Lengui  €>•§  in 
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Work  for  May  Days 

Anne  Pavey,  Chicago 

TELL  the  children  of  the  pretty  custom  of  hanging 
May  baskets  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  and  they 
will  surely  want  lb  do  it.  The  next  step  will  be 
making  the  baskets.  There  are  many  simple  ones 
which  the  very  little  people  can  easily  make.  Th^  one 
carried  by  the  Brownies  on  their  nutting  party  (Primary 
Education  for  October,  1903),  is  easy  to  make.  Primary 
Education  for  May,  1902,  gave  directions  for  another  pretty 
little  basket.     A  very  pretty  basket  is  made  as  follows : 

May  Basket 

Fold  £^n  oblong  of  some  fairly  stiff  paper,  8x10  inches  in 
size,  on  its  diameters.  Lay  pattern  like  Fig.  i  on  folded 
oblong  so  that  A-B-C  and  edge  C-D  meet  folded  edges  of 
oblong.  In  Fig.  i,  the  length  from  A  to  C  is  4^  inches, 
from  ^  to  C,  3  inches,  from  C  to  Z>,  sh  inches.  Points  £ 
and  /'are  i^  inches  from  edge  B-C.  The  handle  is  |  of  an 
inch  wide.  The  triangular  cut  is  ^  an  inch  deep.  After 
tracing  and  cutting,  Fig.  2  will  result.  The  creases  which 
touch  the  points  of  the  diamond-shaped  openings  must  be 
folded  in.  The  three  creases  will  form  a  folded  bottom  like 
that  of  a  purse,  the  center  crease  being  folded  in.  Form 
the  creased  bottom  and  close  basket  so  sides  and  handles 


section  and  reserve  it  for  post.  Fold  the  six-inch  square 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Cut  as  indicated  by  lines.  This  forms 
the  house  by  pasting  the  parts  marked  A  over  parts  B.  The 
triangular  pieces  form  front  of  gable.  Cut  the  doors  and 
windows.  Make  quarter- inch  cuts  in  each  corner ;  crease 
and  form  laps  to  fasten  the  house  to  t}>e  platform. 

The  platform  is  made  by  folding  a  four-inch  square  into 
sixteen  squares,  llien  fold  the  edges  to  the  nearest  crease 
on  each  side.  Cut'as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  paste  coiners  A 
to  form  little  fence  to  platform.  The  fence  may  be  cut 
according  to  fancy.    The  roof  is  an  oblong  3^  x  2  J  inches. 


.  p*tt 

tv 

A 

-•--^^ 

B 

A 

TK 

B 

Fig.  I 


will  meet  exactly.  Form  ends  of 
basket  by  folding  centre  crease 
inward  from  diamond  shaped 
opening  to  points  A  in  Fig.  2. 

Bird  bay 
Do  not  be  satisfied  with  one 
Bird  Day  in  May  —  have  several  —  just  as  many  as  you  can 
possibly  crowd  in  with  all  the  other  good  things  that  come 
in  May.  To  make  these  days  interesting  and  instructive 
one  must  have  colored  plates  of  a  number  of  the  common 
birds.  As  they  are  shown  allow  the  children  to  tell  all 
they  know  of  them.  Note  striking  features  of  each  bird. 
Classify  —  this  must,  be  very  elementary.  Tell  stories  of 
the  birds  which  will  brjng  out  their  leading  characteristics. 
Tell  of  their  haunts.  Last  but  not  least  learn  their  favorite 
foods,  for  on  this  rests  our  treatment  of  our  feathered 
neighbors.  •  When  we  have  learned  all  there  is  to  know 
of  them  we  will  probably  change  our  opinion  of  some  of 
them,  and  instead  of  causing  them  to  leave  us  by  doing 
the  things  which  dr.ve  them  away  we  will  do  all  we  can 
to  coax  them  to  remain  with  us.  {Nature  Study  and 
Life,  by  Clifton  F.  Hodge,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  gives 
some  excellent  hints  along  this  .ine.)  If  we  would  have 
the  birds  with  us  we  must  encourage  them  to  stay,  by 
building  their  little  homes  for  them.  These  little  houses, 
placed  in  the  trees  or  on  poles,  are  invitations  which 
many  little  birds  gladly  accept  each  year.  When  talking 
and  planning  in  this  connection  make  a  little  bird  house 
according  to  following  directions : 

3iTd  House 
Fold  oblong  of  stiff  paper  d^Z  inches,  short  end  to  short 
end.     Fold  short  ends  to  center   crease.     Cut   away   one 


tig  3 


Fig  4 


The  post  is  made  by  wrapping 
the  section  cut  from  the  oblong 
around  a  lead  pencil  and  past- 
ing. Slash  both  ends  and  fasten 
one  end  to  centre  of  platform. 
Brace  with  narrow  strips.  Fas- 
ten roof  to  house  and  house  to 
platform.  Fasten  post  to  card 
board  base. 

Children  enjoy  making  the 
birds  in  color.  Give  them  pat- 
terns of  several  of  the  common 
birds  —  those  which  cannot  be 


easily  mistaken  —  as  the  robin  with  his  plump  body,  the 
woodpecker  with  his  long  bill,  erect  body,  and  spiked 
tail;  the  blue  jay  with  his  top- knot,  the  wren  with  short 
wings  and  cocked  tail,  etc.  Children  trace  and  cut 
these  out  and  color  them  as  nearly  like  pictures  as  possible. 
After  drawing  suitable  backgrounds  mount  the  birds  on 
them. 

In  advanced  first  and  second  grades  the  birds  thus  made 
can  be  mounted  on  writing  paper  and  little  stories  of  them 
writteq.  Children  like  to  impersonate  and  imagining  them- 
selves little  robins,  bluebirds,  etc.,  tell  of  themselves. 


Marching  Song 

For  Bird  Day 

Nellie  R.  Cameron 

(All  rights  reserved) 
(Ai«—  '*  When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home'* ) 

Oh  !  see  the  birdies  come  flying  in. 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  ! 
All  sailing  gaily  with  the  wind, 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  I 
And  now,  they'll  sing  a  little  song, 
As  gaily  they  come  flying  on  \ 
Oh,  we  love  to*  see  the  birdies  come  flying  in  ! 
Oh,  we  love  to  see  the  birdies  come  flying  in  ! 

(Children  accompany  this  song  with  skippin&^m^tion  and  arms  waving 
to  ™i,a,e  flying.,  '  ^^^^^^  by LjQOgle  ' 
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Devices  in  Music. 


R.  O'  L. 

THESE  devices  are  used  after  children  have  been  in 
school  a  few  months  and  have  had  some  practice  in 
singmg  scales  and  scalb  songs,  as  well  as  having  had 
some  drill  in  time.   /The ,  following  device,  while  not 
orginal,  is  so  helpful  that  all  teachers  will  be  glad  to  try  it. 

1.  In  teachiilg  two-part  measure  let  two  children  of 
different  sizes  represent  the  two  beats  in  a  measure.  The 
larger  child  of  course  is  the  strong  beat,  the  smaller,  the 
weak  beat.  Let  them  stand  beneath  the  swinging  pendulum. 
If  time  names  are  used,  the  larger  child  is  "Ta,"  the 
smaller,  "Ta."  Now  let  the  pendulum  give  a  few  measures 
while  the  class  think  the  time  names.  Next  let  the  pen- 
dulum give  one  measure,  then  the  class  may  give  two-part 
measures  until  teacher  stops  pendulum.  To  vary  the  exer- 
cise, we  could  keep  the  time  names  a  secret  and  call  the 
beats  "la."  The  next  step  is  to  get  th^- pictured  represen- 
tation of  one  measure.  Then  work  introducing  rests  should 
follow.  Let  one  child  step  aside.  The  space  where  he 
stood  represents  the  rest.  When  we  wish  to  represent  the 
two-beat  note,  let  the  t^yo  children  clasp  hands.  With  a  liv- 
ing representatioh  of  the  strength  of  the  beats  the  children 
cannot  help  giving  proper  accepts  in  any  kind  of  a 
measure.  ' 

The  first  work  in  the  pictured  representation  would 
naturally  be  on  the  board,  then  the  work  should  be  on  paper, 
so  that  the  teacher  may  see  the  individual  work.  Now  as 
the  music  period  is  so  short,  valuable  time  should  not  be 
used  in  drawing  lines  for  either  time  work  or  staff  drills,  and 
as  carelessly,  hastily  drawn  lines  cannot  aid  in  securing  care- 
ful work  in  music,  this  suggestion  is  made.  Take  one  music 
period  and  teach  the  children  to  measure,  and  draw  care- 
fully, lines  for  time  work  as  well  as  lines  for  staff  drill.  Then 
when  the  children  tnter  the  room  before  school  let  them  find 
on  their  desks  neatly  cut  pieces  of  paper  on  which  they  are 
to  draw  lines  for  the  regular  work  in  music. 

Right  here  it  might  be  well  to  speak  of  the  place  the 
music  lesson  should  occupy  in  the  daily  program.  Some 
educators  say  that  as  music  is  recreative  it  should  follow 
some  lesson  which  needs  all  mental  activity.  In  talking 
with  many  teacners  who  have  secured  the  best  results  in 
music  it  was  found  that  they  placed  it  first  on  the  program. 
They  gave  as  their  reasons  that  when  the  children  loved  the 
music  as  well  as  the  .teacher  does,  the  day's  work  began  most 
happily  and  the  other  lessons  were  better  as  a  result  of  the 
pleasant  feeling  pervading  the  room.  Besides  the  pleasur- 
able element,  the  music  lesson  focuses  the  mind  for  work 
even  better  than  a  mental  arithmetic  drill. 

2.  This  litde  device  for  ear  training  is  helpful.  Place 
notes  on  the  staff  and  tell  the  children  if  they  watch  the 
pointer  carefully,  the  tones  which  they  sing  will  make  a  tune 
with  which  they  are  all  familiar.  When  a  child  recognizes 
the  song  he  may  raise  his  hand.  Test  them  first  on  their 
rote  songs,  later,  on  familiar  airs.  After  a  little  practice  of 
this  sort,  let  a  child  do  the  pointing. 

3.  When  the  children  are  able  to  read  exercised  from  the 
book,  to  keep  up  interest,  it  is  well  to  divide  .he  room  into 
two  sections.  If  one  section  fails  to  sing  the  exercise 
correctly,  the  other  secdon  will  sing  it.  Again,  let  the  boys 
and  girls  alternate  in  singing  the  exercises.  Another  day, 
have  singing  by  rows  or  lines.  Put  numbers  of  rows  on 
board. 


5 


4.  This  little  device  is  helpful  in  the  interval  drill.  Get 
some  oblong  cards  and  on  them  with  rubber  pen  write 
groups  of  intervals  which  the  class  has  had  difficuity  in 
mastering.  Let  the  class  give  the  singing  names  first,  then 
sing  with  other  syllables.  A  particularly  difiicult  group 
might  be  pinned  up  in  the  room  and  sung  by  individual 
children  during  the  session. 

5.  Here  is  another  card  device.  Cut  some  pieces  of 
cardboard  12"  x  16'^  and  on  them  with  rubber  pen  rule 
lines  for  staflE  about  one  and  one  half  inches  apart.  Suppose 
the  class  has  had  difficulty  in  singing  thirds.  First  we  will 
place  the  intervals  on  a  card  like  this : 


When  John's  row  (t^  sings  an  exercise  correctly,  put  a 
star  beneath  his  row  number.  If  the  first  row  does  not  get 
the  star,  perhaps  the  second  row  will  have  it,  or  the  last  row. 
VVlien  one  is  getting  good  singing  from  a  row  of  children  it 
is  very  easy  to  secure  individual  work — the  most  important 
part  of  the  music  lesson.  And  do  not  ask  for  voluuteers ; 
call  on  each  child  just  as  you  would  in  the  reading  or  spell- 
ing lesson.  If  the  child  does  not  sing  well,  do  not  let  him 
feel  it,  if  possible.  Let  his  neighbor  sing  with  him  until  he 
gains  confidence  in  his  own  power. 


r 

Now  if  the  first  note  is  i  the  class  will  readily  sing  do-mi- 
sol'ti-re.  Now  we  will  hum  i.  Now  call  it  3  and  they  will 
sing  mi'Sol'ii-rc-f^.  Hum  3  again.  Now  call  it  seven  and 
sing.  When  giving  this  exercise  to  the  class  for  the  first  time, 
it  is  well  to  have  only  two  notes  on  the  card. 

6.  It  is  always  difficult  to  get  the  children  to  sing  the 
words  of  a  song  at  sight.  This  exercise  has  been  found 
helpful.  Write  the  ascending  scale  on  the  board.  Give  the 
children  a  phrase  to  sing  as  you  point.  This  they  will  do 
without  difficulty.  Now  choose  some  familiar  quotation 
(selections  from  the  Bible  may  be  used,  choosing  first  the 
Beatitudes)  and  point  to  intervals  of  seconds,  the  children 
singing  the  words  as  you  point.  When  they  can  do  this 
readily  from  the  board.  Open  the  books  to  exercises  without 
words  arid  sing  a  line  that  has  previously  been  decided 
upon.  After  a  little  practice  of  this  sort  every  day,  the 
class  will  be  able  to  sing  words  of  a  song  at  sight. 

7 .  Of  'course  every  teacher  has  tried  the  exercise  known 
as  "  matcl^ing  tohes."  The  teacher  sings  a  tone  calling  it 
la,  and  the  class  will  give  the  singing  names.  Then  she 
sings  or  hums  a  group  of  tones  and  the  class  gives  singing 
names.  This  can  be  reversed  as  follows :  The  teacher  can 
give  the  singing  names  and  the  class  may  sing  with  la  or 
loo.  This  exercise  may  be  Varied  by  having  several  chil- 
dren take  places  on  the  floor.  Give  them  small  cards  on 
which  different  groups  of  intervals  have  been  written.  As 
each  child  sings  his  group  wit1i  la  or  loo  the  children  at 
their  seats  sing  or  write  what  they  have  heard. 

8.  Discarded  music  readers  may  be  made  very  useful. 
Cut  out  pages,  trim  carefully  and  mount  neatly.  Grade  the 
cards  and  put  in  envelopes.  These  cards  may  be  used  now 
for  copying.  Let  the  class  copy  an  exercise  neatly,  then 
write  the  figures  below  the  notes.  Another  day  let  the  chil- 
dren copy  an  exercise  and  mark  the  accented  parts  of  the 
measures,  and  write  the  time  names.  Again  let  them  copy 
the  exercise  and  write  some  words  beneath  the  notes. 

It  is  well  after  each  exercise  to  have  a  few  children  sing 
the  notes  found  on  their  cards,  so  they  will  feel  that  their 
seat  work  in  music  hjs  not  been  mere  "  busy  work." 


Let  Us  Live  with  Our  Children 

'*  Oh,  come,  let  us  live  with  our  children, 

And  see  all  the  -world  through  their  eyes, 
Let  us  see  nature's  shrine  through  a  halo  divine 
That  will  give  a  new  light  to  your  soul  and  to  mine, 

Let  us  with  the  children  be  -wise. 

•*  Oh,  come,  let  us  live  with  our  children, 
Let  ns  hear  with  their  ears  once  again, 
The  flitting  of  birds,  the  twigs  the  wind  stirred. 
The  rustle  and  song;  now  our  vision  is  blarred. 
And  our  senses  are  blunted,  0  men ! 

•'  Oh,  come,  let  as  live  -with  our  children, 
And  go  down  to  the  deep  heart  of  things, 
The  bud  that  will  blow,  the  grasses  that  grow, 
The  dancing  of  waters  that  ripple  and  flow,  T 
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Our  Friends  of  Field  and 
Forest    VII     ' 

Monkeys 

Gertrude  Moork 

PERHAPS,  among  all  the  animals,  there  isn't  anothet 
quite  so  tired  and  homesick  as  the  little  brotin 
monkey  who  goes  aboi^t  with  the  hand  organ.  He 
wears  a  fadtd  red  coat.  A  scarlet  cap  sets  j  luntily 
on  his  head.  He  runs  about  as  well  as  he  can  at*the  end 
of  a  stout  chain.  He  makes  a  pert  bow.  He  passes  his 
master's  hat  for  pennies.  But  all  the  time  he  looks  at  the 
world  with  weary  wondering  eyes.  What  is  he  thinking 
about  ?  Of  a  lovely  simlit  land,  maybe,  far  away  across  the 
sea,  where  he  used  to  live. 

In  that  same  lovely  land  at  home  in  the  great  forest,  you 
would  scarcely  know  the  little  scarlet- capped  monkey. 
There,  he  was  as  merry  and  mischievous  as  only  a  monkey 
knows  how  to  be.  All  day  long,  he  raced  up  and  down  the 
branches.  He  screamed  and  laughed  and  frolicked.  He 
played  all  sorts  of  "  monkey  tricks"  on  his  mother  and 
brothers  and  sisters.  Once  he  threw  down  a  big  nut  to  hit 
the  head  of  a  man  un^er  the  tree.  The  man  scolded.  But 
the  monkey  only  grinned  at  him  and  pelted  him  with  more 
nuts. 

One  sad  day  the  monkey  walked  into  a  trap  left  for  him 
by  a  hunter.  Then  his  troubles  began.  The  hunter  came 
and  took  him  out  of  the  trap.  He  was  packed  in  a  box 
with  ever  so  maay  more  unhappy  monkeys.  He  came 
across  the  great  ocean.  When  the  box  was  opened,  some 
of  the  monkeys  were  lucky  enough  to  be  sold  as  pets  for 
little  boys  and  girls.  Away  they  went  to  warm  homes. 
Others  joined  a  circus.  Still  others  went  to  the  Central 
Park  to  live  in  cages.  Our  poor  little  monkey  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  organ-grinder. 

When  you  are  used  to  the  freedom  of  a  great  green 
forest,  it  isn't  easy  to  spend  your  time  on  a  chain.  It  isn't 
easy  to  walk  about  on  hind  feet  when  nature  meant  you  to 
use  all  fours.  It  isn't  easy  to  do  funny  tricks  when  one's 
heart  aches  to  be  at  home.  It  isn't  easy  to  live  in  a  land  of 
cold  winds  and  winter  half  the  year  when  one  was  made  to 
live  in  a  land  of  sunshine  and  summer.  The  monkey  shakes 
and  shivers  with  cold.  By  and  by  he  begins  to  cough.  He  is 
very  miserable.  But  organ^men  have  whips  for  bad  mon- 
keys and  food  for  good  ones.  So  the  little  ijnonkey  wears 
his  scarlet  cap  and  does  "his  best  day  after  day. 

The  Monkey  Family 

is  a  large  one.  In  it  there  are  monkeys  of  many  sizes, 
shapes,  and  colors.  There  are  big  monkeys,  middle-sized 
monkeys,  and  little  monkeys.  Some  have  funny  faces. 
Some  are  quite  hideous.  Some  £ire  almost  handsome. 
There  are  long-nosed  monkeys  and  snub-nosed  monkeys. 
Some  have  tails  longer  than  their  whole  bodies.  Some 
have  ordinary  tails.  Others  have  no  tails  at  all.  Some 
monkeys  are  quite  bald.  Some  h  ive  hair  so  long  it  touches 
the  ground.  Some  have  soft,  thick  fur.  Some  have  no  fur. 
Some  have  cheek  pockets  in  which  ihey  store  away  food. 
Others  have  none.  And  as  for  color  —  there  are  monkeys, 
gray,  brown,  and  black.  There  are  dingy  red  ones  and 
yellow  ones;  and  some  monkeys  show  beautiful  tints  of 
fiery  red,  bright  blue,  and  warm  purple. 

All  monkeys  have  feet  and  hands  —  or  something  so  like 
hands  that  that  is  what  they  are  called.  Most  of  these 
hands  and  feet  have  five  fingers  and  five  toes.  Many  of 
them,  however,  have  no  real  thumbs.  Some  have  nails  on 
fingers  and  toes.     Some  have  claws  instead. 

A  monkey's  foot  doesn't  seem  made  so  much  for  walking 
as  for  taking  hold  of  things.  Often  the  big  toe  is  quite 
like  a  thumb.  A  monkey's  hand  isn't  much  like  a  boy's. 
A  boy's  hand  is  beautifully  made.  It  shows  that  the  boy 
himself  has  a  brain  which  tells  the  hand  what  to  do.  A 
monkev's  hand  is  nothing  at  all  but  a  "  paw  " —  and  a  sly, 
cunning  paw  at  that. 

A  monkey's  tail  is  often  something  more  than  sm  orna- 


the  famous  bridge - 
from  one  forest  to 
ITiey    come    to  a 


ment.  It  has  befen  called  his  fifth  hand  because  it  helps 
him  in  climbing  and  holding  fast  to  things.  But  it  is  even 
more  than  that.  It  seems  almost  to  see.  Sometimes,  a 
monkey  finds  a  fresh  egg  safely  hidden  away  in  a  small  niche. 
His  hand  won't  go  in.  He  whirls  around.  In  a  flash  in 
goes  his  tail.  It  wriggles  about  in  the  cranny  and  whisks 
out  the  treasure  to  the  great  delight  of  the  monkey. 

Apfs  are  very  large  monkeys.  Among  the^apes  there  are 
chimpanzes,  gorillas,  and  ourang-outangs.  When  at  home 
they  live  in  the  great  forests  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  monkeys  which  we  see 
in  our  cities  belong,  usually, 
to  the  family  of 

Spiiitr  Monkeys:   Swinging 
about  the  trees  in  the  S  >uth 
American  forests,   arc    hun- 
dreds of  furry  little  monkeys     .v 
with    funny     copper-colored       ^■'>a>^^ 
faces.     They  seem  to  be  all.    -^  ^ 
legs  and  tails.    They  look  for 
all  the  world   like  big  black  ^^ 
sprawling  spiders.     1  hey  are 
called  Spider  Monkeys.  From 
the  tip  of  his  saucy  nose  to 
the   root    of    his    wonderful 
tail,  a  spider  monkey  isn't  moie  than  a  foot 
long.     His  tail,  itself,  is  two  feet  long.     He 
uses  it  in   all  sorts  of  wnys.      It   is  just  the 
the  thing  to   hang  by  from  a  high  branch, 
and  on  the  ground,  the  spider  monkey  swings 
it  up  above  his  body,  curls  it  into  the  form 
of  a  big  "  S,"  and  uses  it  as  a  kind  of  balance 
or  sail  to  help  him  walk. 
These    monkeys  are 
builders.      They   travel 
another  in  large  bands, 
stream.. 

They  don't  like  to  get  wet.  Most  of  them 
sit  down  for  a  good  visit  while  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  traveled  monkeys  look  up  the 
best  place  to  build  the  bridge. 

They  pick  out  a  place  on  the  river  where 
the  trees  on  the  opposite  bank  bend  toward 
the  water.  Then  the  most  powerful  of  fhe 
monkeys  climb  a  tree  on  their  side.  They 
twist  their  tails  firmly  around  a  branch' which 
overhangs  the  water.  They  hang  heads  down- 
ward. 

Another  monkey  runs  up  the  tree.  He 
walks  over  the  backs  of  his  companions. 
He  twis's  his  tail  tightly  about  the  body 
of  the  last  one,  and  hangs  head  downward. 
Up  comes  another  monkey,  fastening  him- 
self in  the  same  way. 

One  after  another  does  the  same.     In 
this  way  a  long  bridge  or  chain  is  made 
with  monkeys  for  links.     The  last  mon- 
key in  the  chain  is  always  one  of  the  strongest.      When 
he  hangs  over  the  farther  shore,  he  pushes  the  ground  with 
his  feet.     The  whole  bridge  swmgs  back  and  forth,  higher 
and   higher.     The   last   monkey  grabs  at  a  branch.     He 
catches  it.     He  draws  himself  up  into  the  br  inches.     He 
takes  firm  hold.    The  bridge  is  built.     A  signal  is  given. 
One  after  another,  the  monkeys  waiting  on  the  shore,  climb 
the  tree  and  cross  the  river. 

Some  of  the  young  folks  are  so  full  ol  life  that  they  play 
a  joke  or  two  on  the  patient  old  monkeys  who  are  part  of 
the  bridge  and  who  can't  let  go  long  enough  to  punish  the 
saucy  scamps. 

After  the  band  of  monkeys  is  over,  those  who  make  the 
bridge  must  get  across.  Two  or  three  of  the  stoutest  ones 
who  have  crossed  go  up  the  tree  where  the  last  monkey  holds 
one  end  of  the  bridge.  They  take  hold  wiih  him.  They 
clamber  up  the  branches  as  high  as  the  chain  will  stretch. 
A  second  signal  is  given.  The  whole  line  swings  to  the  bank 
opposite.  Some  of  the  lower  ones  may  get  ducked.  Once 
over  dry  land,  the  lower  monkeys  drop  off  one  by  one.    The 
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others  cateh  at  branches  of  trees.    The  chain  is  broken,  and 
away  goes  the  whole  troop. 

Stoiy 

Tabby  lay  sound  asleep  in  her  basket,  close  to  the  fire. 
Taffy  crouched  near.  Taffy  was  a  yellow-brown  monkey. 
Tabby  was  z  yellow-white  cat. 

Tabby  didn't  like  Taffy.  One  day,  when  he  had  first 
come,  he  had  tried  to  ride  on  Tabby's  back.  This  was  more 
than  any  sober  old  cat  could  stand.  Tabby  had  never  for- 
gotten* it.  Taffy  never  had,  either,  for  Tabby  had  used  her 
claws. 

But  to-day  Taffy  was  so  cold  that  he  was  ready  to  do 
almost  anything  to  get  warm.  He  crept  to  the  basket.  He 
peeped  over  the  edge.  Tabby  did  look  so  warm  and  com- 
fortable. Taffy  leaped  in.  The  next  instant  he  cuddled 
down  close  beside  Tabby.  Tabby  opened  one  great  green 
eye  and  blinked.  Then  she  stretche<^  her  paws  lazily  and 
began  to  purr.  Taffy  was  so  happy  he  wished  he  knew  how 
to  purr,  too. 

After  thaty  Taffy  and  Tabby  were  good  friends.    In  the 


spring  Tabby's  kitten  came.  She  was  so  proud  that  she 
took  it  into  the  parlor  to  show  her  mistress  and  the  new 
baby.    Taffy  watched  —  his  eyes  twinkling. 

Next  day,  while  Tabby  was  out  looking  up  a  mouse  for 
dinner,  a  dreadful  thing  happened.  The  kitten  fell  into  the 
bath  tub.  Taffy  heard  the  splash  and  a  shrill "  mew  !  mew  ! " 
He  flew  across  the  room.  He  sprang  on  the  edge  of  the 
tub.  He  reached  down  and  caught  the  struggling  kitten  in 
his  mouth.  He  dragged  her  out.  Then,  as  gently  as  Tabby 
herself,  he  carried  the  poor,  wet,  half-drowned  creature  to 
the  basket.  He  jumped  in.  He  kicked  her  off  as  well  b^s 
he  could.  His  face  was  full  of  anxious  wrinkles  as  he 
.worked  over'  her.  Then  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
rocked  her  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  just  as  his 
mistress  did  the  baby. 

When  Tabby  came  back  she  found  the  kitten  sound 
asleep  in  Taffy's  arms.  She  looked  puzzled  for  a  minute. 
Then,  as  everything  seemed  to  be  all  right,  she  .curled  up 
and  went  to  sleep.  After  that  she  olten  left  her  precious 
baby  in  Taffy's  care.     ,    •       - 


Teaching  the  Multiplication 
Tables 

M,  C. 

WHEN  the  first  morning  exercised  were  over,  all  of 
the  children  of  this  country  school,  except  the 
third  grade,  were  given  papers  for  written  work. 
The  six  pupils  in  the  third  grade  were  then  called 
to  the  recitation  bench. 

Why  was  there  such  a  look  of  disappointment  on  all  their 
faces  this  morning?  The  subject  to  be  studied  was  <^The 
Multiplication  I'ables,"  and  it  seemed  to  the  teacher  as  if 
"  I  don't  know,"  *'  I  can't,"  and  "  I  don't  care,"  had  pushed 
"  hope,"  and  "  I  will  try,"  entirely  from  their  minds. 

But  the  teacher  had  been  planning' a. surprise  for  them, 
which  she  now  quietly  began  to  unfold,  step  by  step. 

First,  there  appeared  on  the  board,  the  table  of  tens,  with 
their  answers.    The  noticeable  fact,  that  in  each  answer, 


the    units'    and     tens 


a  zero  in  the  units  column,  was  first  pointed  out  to  them ; 
secondly,  that  the  number  in  the  tens  or  tens  and  hundreds 
columns,  was  the  same,  as  the  number  by  which  ten  had 
been  multiplied. 

The  interest  of  the  whole  class  was  aroused ;  the  answers 
were  erased ;  and  each  member  of  the  class  could  answer 
correctly  any  number  in  the  table.  True,  it  was  only  a 
little  step;  but  all  that  it  meant  to  the  children  never  could 
be  told.  ' 

The  second  table  studied  was  the  elevens.  The  children 
were  asked  to  tell  what  they  could  see.  One  or  two  ob- 
served that  both  the  units  and  tens  columns  in  most  of  the 
answers  contained  the  same  number.  The  teacher  then  re- 
quested them  to  compare  the  numbers  in  their  answers,  to 
the  numbers  by  which  eleven  was  multiplied.  She  also  look 
care  to  see  that  each  child  understood  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  three  numbers,  which  she  separated  from 
the  otheis  by  a  line,  as  an  exception  to  the  rule,  both 
columns  contained  the  number 
by  which  eleven  was  multiplied. 
Each  child  was  eager  to  show 
that  he  was  also  master*  of  this 
table ;  and  all  were  soon  ready  to 
try  the  nines. 

The  children's  sharp  eyes  soon 
found  one  thing  worth  remem- 
bering, and  I  think  that  other 
children  could  find  it  too. 

But  these  children  were  ^^eady 
to  listen,  as  well  as  to  see;  and 
six  pair'  of  eager  eyes  and  ears 
were  anxious  to  carry  a  new  mes- 
sage to  the  little  brains.  The 
teacher  smiled  hopefully,  as  she 
looked  at  her  class,  and  said, 
"  Now  follow  me  closely,  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  something  about 
the  lens  column,  first,  this  time." 
Then  she  drew  a  line  below  the 
10X9  to  separate  the  remaining 
numbers,  as  not  belonging  to  the 
rule.  She  then  pointed  out  the 
numbers  above  the  line,  showing 
the  children  that  in  the  answer,  the 
number  in  the  tens  column  is  one 
less  than  the  number  by  which 
nine  is  multiplied  as :  8X9  = 
72,  etc. 

When  the  teacher  was  sure  that 
she  was  understood,  she  asked 
the  children  to  add  the  number 
in  the  units  column  to  the  num- 
ber in  the  tens  column.  When^ 
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this  was  done,  another  victory  was  practically  complete. 
Only  a  short  drill  was  required,  and  the  nines  were 
learned. 

Jhe  fives  were  placed  on  the  board,  in  two  columns ;  the 
fives,  multiplied  by  the  even  numbers,  in  one,  and  those 
multiplied  by  the  odd  numbers  in  the  other.  The  children 
soon  learned  that  the  fives  multiplied  by  even  numbers  con- 
taiAed  a  zero  in  the  unit  column  of  the  answer,  and  those 
multiplied  by  odd  numbers,  a  five. 

Since  only  about  forty  minutes  had  been  taken  for  all  this 
drill,  the  remaining  five  were  spent  reviewing  the  hardest 
numbers. 

The  second  inorning,  the  arithmetic  period  was  spent  re- 
viewing  the  tables  studied ;  and  only  the  numbers  missed 
were  written  upon  the  board.  It  was  only  a  short  list  but  it 
was  thoroughly  learned  that  morning. 

The  third  morning  these  numbers  were  again  reviewed, 
and  in  addition  to  these,  the  tables  also  studied  in  the 
second  grade.  The  teacher  then  made  the  startling  state- 
ment to  her  class,  that  they  almost  knew  their  multiplication 
tables.  Of  co.urse  the  children  said  that  they  did  not  know 
their  6*s,  y's,  or  8*s,  or  12's,  and  that  they  were  the 
hardest  of  all.  But  tHeij  teacher  only  smiled,  and  said, 
"  Let  us  see,"  and  gave  enough  of  the  numbers  in  couplets 
to  let  them  see  that  they  had  had  most  all  of  these  numbers  in 
other  tables.  She  then  wrote  the  ten  remaining  numbers  on 
the  board.  These,  the  children  copied,  and  learned  in  a  few 
minutes. 

The  fourth  morning  was  spent  in  review,  and  each  child 
had  learned  every  number.  Was  the  effort  not  worth  while  ? 
No  home  study  was  required. 


Sense  Training 

Ella  M.  Whttk 

In  the  first  primary  grades  no  'device  is  worth  while  which 
will  not  stand  the  vital  test,  "  What  faculty  is  it  training?  " 
Those  who  have  worked  among  very  young  children  will 
agree  that  their  power  of  correct  observation  is  entirely  un- 
trained, and  that  until  much  work  has  been  done  along  this 
line  they  are  not  ready  to  begin  number  work,  language 
work,  or  spelling. 

The  following  exercises  train  observation,  expression,  posi- 
tion, memory,  besides  teaching  color  and  grouping  of  num- 
bers to  six. 

Make  six  pasteboard  discs  about  six  inches  in  diameter. 
Cover  with  tissue  paper  of  the  prismatic  colors..  Most  chil- 
dren can  begin  with  the  group  "  three."  Tell  the  children 
to  close  their  eyes.  Place  red,  orange,  and  yellow  on  the 
ledge  to  the  blackboard.  Children  open  eyes  for  a 
moment ;  some  child  with  his  back  to  the  board  names  the 
colors.  • 

**  May,  tell  how  many  there  are."  "Alice,  which  color  is 
in  the  center?  "  "  John,  think  of  something  at  home  that 
is  red."  "Something  in  the  room  that  is  yellow,  Earle." 
"  Name  something  that  grows  that  is  orange,  Fred." 

With  his  back  to  the  colors,  let  Thomas  name  them  from 
right  to  left;  from  left  to  right.  Remove  one  color. 
"  Mabel,  tell  which  color  is  gone."  "  How  many  were  there 
at  first,  Mary?"  "How  many  are  there  now,  James?" 
Three  minus  one  equals  two.  Let  someone  write  this  on 
the  board ;  children  write  it  on  slates.  Remove  the  discs. 
Let  some  child  arrange  them  as  they  were.  Some  other  day 
develop  four  and  five  in  the  same  way.  Arrange  the  six  in 
order  while  the  children  have  their  eyes  closed.  Let  some 
child  open  eyes  and  tell^  at  a  glance,  how  many  there  are. 
Another,  with  his  back  to  the  colors,  may  name  them  from 
right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right.  Without  looking,  name 
two  colors  to  tha  right  of  green.  Two  colors  to  the  left. 
Try  this  yourself.  You  will  see  that  \t  requires  thinking  — 
visualizing.  While  the  children  are  not  looking,  remove 
two.  Let  someone  tell  how  many  are  gone.  Another  tell 
what  colors  are  gone.  Insist  upon  answers,  clearly  given,  in 
complete  sentences.  Give  questions  briskly  and  do  not  con- 
tinue the  exercises  for  longer  than  ten  minutes. 
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Little  Housekeepers     VI 

SATURDAY 
A.  E.  A. 

A^ot  too  fast 


(Seo.  W.  Wilmot 


M 


w 


fi: 


it 


1=^ 


(All)      I.  With            spoons  and  tins             and 

(istDiv.)2.    We       set  up     the  sponge  and     we 

(2dDiv.)    3.   We       stir  ,up    our  cake  bat     -    ter 

(3DD1V.)    4.  The    dough  is    quite  rich    e   •   nough 

(All)      5.  With            spoons  and  tins              and. 


3S 


=s=s; 


^ 


roll  ♦  ing  pins,  Flour  ev 

knead  the  dough,  We  shape 
cream  -  y   white,  We    beat 

now,   no  doubt,    So,    with     . 

roll  -  ing  pins.  Flour  ev 


'ry       face         a- 
the    big  loaves  and  we 
up    the      eggs  to      a 
ti  -  hy      seal  -    lops 

*ry    '  face         a  - 


^^^^iin^ 


ii 


dorn  -   ing,    Bread,      p>ies,        and     cake  to 

prick  them — So,  We  bake  them  to  -  geth-er —  a 
froth  so  light.  We  sift  in  the  flour  and  we 
round  a- bout,  The  nic  •  est  of  cook»ies  we 
dorn  -   ing,     Bread,      pies,         and   cake  to 


make  and  bake.  We  come 

crisp  brown  row, And  all  on 

fla-vor  right.  And  all  on 

will   cut    out.  And  all  on 

make  and  bake,  We  come 


on  Sat  -  ur  -  day  mom-ing.' 
a  Sat  -  ur  -  day  mom-ing. 
a  SsCt  -  ur  -  day  mom-ing. 
a  Sat  -  ur  •  day  mom-ing. 
on  Sat  -  ur  •  day  mom-ing. 


Directioas 

Girls  stand  near  seats  so  that  desks  may  serve  as  baking  tables. 

All  sing  first  four  Ui\,e8,  rolling  up  sleeves,  tying  on  aprons,  taking  out 
imaginary  baking  dishes,  rolling-pin,  etc. 

First  division  makes  bread.  They  knead  the  dough,  shape  the  k>aves, 
prick  them,  etc. 

Second  division  makes  cake.  They  stir  batter,  beat  eggs,  sift  floor, 
flavor,  etc. 

lliird  division  makes  cookies.  They  cut  out  cookies,  lay  them  in  tin, 
etc. 

At  close  of  fourth  stanza,  all  repeat  first  four  lines.  First  division 
kneads  bread;  second  stirs  cake;  third  cuts  out  cookies. 


Singing  School  for  Thrushes 

Find  a  family  of  thrushes  and  carefully  note  what 
takes  place.  The  old  male  thrush  will  sing  the  sweet  song 
in  loud,  clear,  flutelike  notes  once,  and  then  stop  to  listen 
while  the  young  birds  try  to  imitate  the  song.  Some  will 
utter  one  note,  some  two.  Some  will  utter  a  coarse  note, 
others  d  sharp  note.  After  a  while  they  seem  to  forget 
their  lesson  and  drop  out  one  by  one.  When  all  are  silent 
the  old  thrush  tunes  up  again,  and  the  young  thrushes  re- 
p'iat  their  efforts,  and  so  it  goes  on  for  hours.  The  young 
birds  do  not  acquire  the  full  song  the  first  year,  so  the  les- 
sons are  repeated  the  following  spring.  I  take  many 
visitors  into  the  woods  to  enjoy  the  thrushes*  singing  school, 
and  all  are  convinced  that  the  song  of  the  wo(k1  thrush  is 
a  matter  of  education  pure  and  simple. 

— Forest  and  Stream 


Three  O'clock  in  the  Morning 

What  do  the  robins  whisper  about 

From  their  homes  in  the  elms  and  birches? 

I've  tried  to  study  the  riddle  out, 

But  still  in  my  mind  is  many  a  doubt,  j 

In  spite  of  deep^5p^^r^^^^  v:.wOgle 
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Through  Highways  and  Across 
Lots     IX* 

Bird  Notes 

Agnes  Vinton  Luthkr,  Normal  and  Training  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

CONTINUING  the  suggestion  given  in  the  April  num- 
ber, the  month  so  bright  with  blossoms  and  ringing 
with  bird  music,  will  be  an  inspiration  to   the  dis- 
covery of  the  following  hidden  friends  of  field  and 
wood. 

Vary  the  exercise  by  inserting  here  and  there  the  call  of 
various  birds.     Do  not  be  afraid  to  attempt  them.     A  very 
little  practice  will  make  you  a  skillful  bird  imitator. 
Give  the  pigeon's  coo-o,  coo-o.     (Trill  with  lips  closed.) 
Whistle  whip-poor-will.    This  is  given  slowly,  ending  the 
first  two  notes  abruptly,  and  sliding  up  to  the  third. 
The  crow.    Caw-a-a.  *  Caw-a-a. 
The  chicken.     Peep-peep-peep. 

Bob  White.  Make  the  first  whistled  note  staccato,  the 
second  a  quick  slide  to  the  key. 

Another  exercise  the  children  enjoy  is  a  rapid  drill  with 
the  beautifully  colored  pictures  published  by  A.  W.  Mumford, 
378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  These  were  originally  in 
**  Birds  and  All  Nature,**  but  may  be  bought  separately  from 
the  firm  for  two  cents  apiece.  Mount  on  gray  board  lox  12 
inches  and  you  have  a  permanent  set  for  reference  or  to  use 
in  the  game  suggested. 

Birds 

I     "  Why  do  you  fly  so  fast,  little 

Always  snapping  for  flies; 
Swooping  along  the  streams  and  hollows 
And  never  ncaring  the  skies?" 

"  *  Bahy  birds  crying,'  says  one  little , 

*  Waiting  for  food  in  the  nest;- 
Will  you  put  on  your  wings,  little  child,  and  follow, 
And  help  me  to  catch  the  rest?  '  *' 

•  Copyright,  1904,  by  A.  V,  Luther. 


2  "  Oh, up  in  the  maple  Uec, 

Shaking  your  throat  with  each  burst  of  glee, 

How  did  you  happen  to  be  10  blue? 
Did  you  steal  a  bit  of  the  lake  for  your  crest, 
And  fasten  blae  violets  into  your  vest? 

Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  tell  me  true !  "     . 

3  **  Four  little  balls  in  a  queer  gray  pocket. 

Rolling  about  as  the  wind  would  rock  it, 

For  up,  up,  up,  as  high  as  could  be 

It  swung  from  the  branch  of  a  sycamore  tree.  " 

4  **  My  back  is  blue  just  like  the  sky, 

So  are  my  wings  with  which  I  fly. 

My  breast  is  red— not  very  bright. 

And  a  few  of  my  feathers  you*ll  find  are  white. 

I've  been  here  a  month,  my  mate's  come,  too; 

Her  dress  is  a  little  brighter  blue, 

We  are  keeping  house,  now  don't  you  tell. 

In  that  old  apple  tree  near  the  well; 

And  some  day  soon  I  hope  lhere*ll  be 

Five  little  birdlings  up  in  that  tree.  " 

5  *•  Red-breasted  harbinger  of  spring. 

We  wait  in  hope  to  hear  thee  sing.  " 

6  "  You  may  always  know 

When  from  the  trees  we're  seeking  food. 
For  tip,  tap,  tap  we  go." 

*♦  ( )h,  the  panes  at  sunset  burning  rich  red  as  the  rose ! 
Oh,  colonial  chimneys  that  the  punctual knows." 

8    "  See  the breast  aglow 

As  in  the  lawn  he  seeks  his  game." 

g    The chirped  as  if  they  still  were  proud 

Their  race  in  Holy  Writ  should  mentioned  ht.— Long  fellow 

10     And  thrifty  farmers,  as  they  tilled  the  earth. 

Heard  with  alarm  the  cawing  of  the .—Longfellow 


*The. 


beats  his  throbbing  drum." 


2    I*  Widcwbecling that  dip  to  the  marshes." 
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13     '*  BLtda  of  the  s^a,  ihey  rejoice  in  storma; 

On  tUe  top  of  the  waves  you  may  sec  tbeir  form*i 
They  rise  &nd  dive  and  ibcy  whjrl  and  fly 
'  Where  the  glittering  foaiD  sprsy  breaks  on  high; 

And  against  the  force  of  the  Btronge^t  gale 
like  phantoin  ships  they  soar  and  sail/* 

14  I  tell  Jack  Frost  when  it's  time  to  go 
And  carry  away  the  ice  and  vn  ►w- 
And  then  i  hint  to  the  joliy  old  Eun 

"A  little  spritig  wof k,  lir.  Jboutd  be  done*** 
9  And  he  smiles  around  on  the  frozen  ground, 

On  the  frozen  ground t 
And  I  keep  up  a  cheery,  cheery  sound 
rill  each  echo  declare!^  in  glee,  in  glee, 
"  Tis  he*  'tis  he. 

The ," — SUtt/y  £hyrt 

15  Who  sings  New  England's  AngeSus?  * 
A  litlie  bird  so  plainly  dressed 

With  robe  of  brown  and  spotted  vcit. 
He  rings  New  England's  An  gel  us. 

^Mrs.  NtHy  Hurt  W^^dw^ttk 

16    *^  The  grass  corner  the  flowers  laugh  where  lately  lay  the  snow, 
0*ef  the  breezy  hill* top  hoarsely  calls  the  — — /' 

17     Now  bere^  now  there,  thy  flash  ts  seen^ 
Like  some  stray  sunbeam  darting 
With  etcarce  a  second's  space  between 
Its  coming  and  depa.rting. 

•  * 

What  though  thy  throatlct  ncvt^r  rings 

With  music  soft  or  stirrmg? 
Still  like  a  spinning-wheel  Iby  wings 

Inpessatitly  are  whirring.— £7*ffr^f  Murray 

tS     ''  A  flash  of  barmJeu  bghtning, 
A  mist  of  rainbow  dyes. 
The  burnished  sunbeams  brightening, 
From  flower  to  Bower  he  flies/' 

19     Up  and  down  \     Up  and  down  \ 

From  the  base  of  the  wave  to  the  billowi'  crown 
And  midst  the  flashing  and  feafhery  foam 
The —-  hndfl  a  home. — Pr^Ur 

20    "A  carpenter  is  hcj 

And  you  can  hear  him  hammering 
His  house  high  up  a  tree.'' 

II     At  some  glad  moment  was  it  Nature's  cboice 
To  dower  a  scrap  of  sunset  wiih  a  voice? 
Or  did  some  orange  tUfip  flak^  d  with  black 
In  some  (rrgottrn  garden  agr-s  back 
Yearning  t<Jwactl  heaven  until  its  prayer  was  heard 
Dts  r;  unspeakably  to  be  a  bird? — Edgar  Fawetii 

22    "  The  bird  that  tings  at  Heaven's  gate/* 


33 


Upon  a  pasture  stone 

Against  the  fading  west, 

A  Amall  bird  sings  alone, 

Then  dives  and  jfinds  its  nest* 

The  evening  star  has  heard, 

And  flutters  into  sight. 

0  child btHid's  vesper- bird, 

My  heart  calls  back,  *■  Good-night/' 

-Ed^ih  ,1/,  Thomas 

9    Sparrow  [English) 

17     Huinming-bir<l 

10    Crow 

i3     Humming-bird 

1 1      Partridge 

ig     Stormy  Petrel 

]  2     ii  wallow 

20     Wocidpecker 

11     Sea  gulls 

21     Oriole 

14     Chick  a-dec 

23     Lark 

15     Hermit  Thrush 

2j     Vesper  Sparrow 

16    Crow 

Swallow 

iJluebird 

Oriole's  nest 

Bluebird 

Robin 

Woodpecker 

Swallow 

Robio 


Each  Bird's  Compass 

Cleaving  the  clouds  with  their  moon-edged  pinions, 

High  over  city  aaU  vineyard  and  mnrt ; 
April  to  pilot  theTn  ;  May  speeding  nfter; 

At^d  eacU  bird's  cotupass  his  small  red  heart. 

— ^ysin  Arnold 


The  Dandelion      ' 

Bright  Uttle  dandelion, 

Downy  yellow  face, 
Peeplnt^  up  anionir  the  grass 

WUh  sncb  a  gentle  ^race  \ 
Mlrrding  nol  the  April  wind, 

BlowSniE  rnd©  and  cold, 
Brave  little  (Eandelion, 

WUb  a  heart  of  gold. 

'  Meek  little  dandelion, 

Cbanfj^ing  into  curlsi  » 
At  the  ma^ic  touch  of  tbtrsie 

Merry  boy?*  and  iiUU, 
WhcD  tbey  ptnth  thy  dainty  throat. 

Strip  thy  drefts  of  grei^tti 
Od  tliy  M>ft  nud  ^entbt  face 

Not  a  cloud  If)  seen.^* 


How  the   Little    Bennetts    Played 
American  History      VHI 

Pocahontas 


DomiTHV  HOW^ 

play   Jack    raade 


a  short    speech  of 


'  Do  you  tie'er  tblnk  what  wondrons  IjelnjfS  these? 

Do  yon  ne'er  thiok  who  made  them,  and  who  taugbt 
The  dulcet  they  speak,  where  tnelodie® 
Alone  are  the  ioterpreters  of  thought?  " 


BEFORE   the 
explanation, 
^^  Pocahontas  is  such  a  good  one/*  he  said,  "  that 
wc  thought  we  must  play  it.     Of  course  you  know  it 
doesn^t  belong  in  with  the  Revolutionary  War  things,  that  wc 
have  been   having,     It  happened  'way  back  ever  so  long 
before  in  Virginia." 

Pocahontas  was  given  in  two  parts.  Part  one  showed  John 
Smith's  capture.  He  and  another  ** settler"  paddled  along 
in  the  row  boat.  Hiey  made  a  landing,  John  Smith 
sprang  out  of  the  boat  and  stole  quietly  toward  the  woods. 
He  hadn^t  gone  far  when  there  was  a  dreadful  war  w^hoop 
and  up  from  all  sides  sprang  Indians.  Some  of  them  seized 
the  boat,  dragged  the  '*  settler  **  out,  and  walked  him  away 
toward  their  camp.  The  others  fell  upon  John  Smith,  He 
fought  for  his  life.     But  he  was  soon  bound  and  led  away. 

The  next  scene  showed  the  Indian  Camp,  Powhatan  sat 
on  a  throne  under  an  old  ap])le  tree.  The  throne  was  a 
box  turned  bottom  side  up.  He  was  wonderfully  dressed  in 
a  bright  red  blanket.  The  new  Bennett  Baby's  while  fur 
boa  was  around  his  neck.  He  wore  beads  and  feathers. 
His  face  was  painted.     You  wouldn't  have  known  Tom. 

Back  of  him  in  a  half-circle  stood  the  Indian  braves* 
Back  of  them  were  the  squaws  and  pappooses.  All  were 
gaily  dressed* 

In  front  of  Powhatan  was  a  pile  of  stones.  Near  it  was 
Jack  as  John  Smith.  He  looked  anxious,  Powhatan  stood 
up  and  gave  some  command.  Out  from  the  row  of  braves 
strode  two  strong  men  armed  with  hatchets.  The  hatchets 
were  cut  from  stout  pasteboard.  The  blades  w^ere  covered 
with  tinfoil.     It  glittered  dangerously  in  ihe  sunlight, 

John  Smith  looked  still  more  anxious.  He  look  from  his 
pocket  a  compass*  He  pointed  to  the  north.  The  Indians 
gathered  round.  They  grunted.  They  shook  their  heads* 
Then  Powhatan  gave  a  second  command.  John  Smith  put 
the  compass  back  into  his  pocket  and  waited.  The  two 
braves  bound  his  hands  behind  him.  They  made  him  kneel 
down  and  lay  his  head  on  the  stones.  They  took  their 
places.  The  audience  held  its  breath*  Out  from  the  crowd 
of  squaws  dashed  Betty  as  Pocahontas.  She  wore  a  trailing 
afghan.  Her  hair  streamed  out  over  her  shoulders.  She 
fell  at  the  feet  of  Powhatan.  She  pointed  to  John  Smith 
waiting  with  his  head  on  the  stones.  She  forgot  that  she 
mustn't  speak  English.  **  Save  him,  please  save  him,  1  like 
him/*  she  said. 

Powhatan  shook  his  head.  He  nodded  to  the  braves. 
They  raised  their  hatchets.  Pocahontas  sprang  to  her  feet. 
She  ran  to  John  Smith.  She  threw  both  arms  around  him, 
crying  to  the  braves;  "Take  me  *  But  save  John  Smith  !  " 

Powhatan  gazed  at  the  form  of  his  brave  little  daughter. 
He  smiled*  The  braves  dropped  their  hatchets,  Pocahon- 
tas and  John  Smith  rose.  They  stood  hand  in  hand  before 
the  audience, 

''  That's  all/'  said  Baby,  C^  r^r^rAr> 
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Six  May  Birds 

JuuA  E.  Rogers,  New  York 

IN  many  states  a  special  "  Bird  Day  *'  will  be  kept  in  the 
schools.  Every  teacher  may  have  one,  whether  her 
state  superintendent  authorizes  it  or  not.  Novel  and 
fantastic  features  are  often  strained  after  in  arranging 
these  special  programs.  It  pays  to  have  a  good  proportion 
of  old  things  with  the  new.  In  my  school  days  I  have  taken 
part  in  many  dialogues.  I  have  forgotten  them,  and  it  is 
just  as  well.  The  things  I  remember  are  poems  I  recited 
alone.  And,  happily,  most  of  these  were  chosen  for  me  at 
home,  and  are  worth  remembering.  They  were  the  wheat ; 
the  rest  was  chaff. 

There  are  bird  poems  without  number,  and  among  them 
good  ones  which  children  need  to  know  —  to  put  away  in 
their  memories,  to  keep  always.  Such  poems  are  word- 
pictures  of  the  birds;  which  will  Come  to  mind  when- 
ever the  bird  appears.  Many  are  English,  and  apply  to 
English  birds,  and  not  to  ours.  It  is  worth  while  to  have 
some  of  these  for  their  beauty  as  poetry,  and  for  contrast  of 
English  song-birds  with  our  own.  Many  bird  poems  are 
very  old  and  quaint,  but  have  a  simplicity  and  sweetness 
that  delight  children  always. 

The  poems  of  Mary  Howitt  were  published  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  are  charming  yet. 
This  fragment  will  illustrate  thoir  quality  : 

<*iOh,  the  sunny  summer-time ! 
Ob,  the  leafy  summer-time ! 
Merry  is  the  bird'H  life, 
Wien  the  year  is  in  its  prime ! 
Birds  are  by  the  water-falls 
Dashing  in  the  rainbow  spray; 
Everywhere,  everywhere. 
Light  and  lovely  there  are  they  1 
Birds  are  in  the  forest  old, 
Building  in  each  hoary  tree; 
Birds  are  on  the  green  hills; 
Birds  are  by  the  sea ! " 

There  are  few  poets  who  tell  a  commonplace  fact  in  a 
more  interesting  or  more  musical  way.  I  find,  ip  a  volume 
of  hers,  poems  on  a  score  of  our  common  birds,  all  worthy 
of  our  attention.  They  may  need  abridging,  for  we  live  in 
a  less  leisurely  age  than  Mary  Howitt  did ;  and  they  will 
not  all  do  for  all  teachers.  Each  will  choose  as  her  needs 
dictate.  There  are  a  number  of  collections  of  poems  to 
which  one  may  go  for  choice  poems.  I  append  a  frag- 
mentary list  which  may  be  helpful  to  you  in  the  month*s 
work,  especially  if  you  have  a  Bird  Day. 

It  is  hard  to  choose  which  birds  to  study  "  in  the  merrie 
month  of  May."  There  is  a  new  song  every  morning,  and 
a  new  bird  to  sing  it  for  every  day  of  the  calendar's  thirty- 
one.  There  was  also  a  goodly  company  which  arrived  in 
April,  and  we  know  them  not.  There  is  only  one  thing  to 
do.  Learn  a  few,  and  learn  them  thoroughly.  To  try  to 
grasp  them  all  is  futile. 

First,  are  we  keeping  up  the  bird  friendships  established  in 
March  and  April?  Do  we  hear  the  red-eyed  vireo's  ques- 
tion as  we  go  to  and  from  school?  Do  we  note  the  black- 
birds' "windy  congresses,"  among  the  reeds  in  the  swamps, 
when  we  go  out  to  the  edge  of  the  town?  ^^TeakettU-ettU' 
^///f,"  comes  tht  song  sparrow's  rqfrain.  Do  we  recognize 
the  singer?  These  are  the  "dividends"  that  Nature  pays 
back  to  us  who  invest  in  her  properties.  They  are  ours  to 
have  and  to  enjoy.  Do  not  let  anything  cheat  us  out  of 
them,  nor  out  of  the  time  it  takes  to  go  out  and  "  collect " 
what  is  ours  by  right. 

Perhaps  "  the  shades  of  night  are  falling  fast "  before  our 
duties  indoors  will  let  us  go.  Good  enough  !  What  is  so 
soothing  to  the  weary  head  than  the  cool  air  of  a  May 
evening?  Out  of  the  mist  that  cloaks  the  woods  comes  a 
whip-poor-will's  plaintive  cry.  This  is  one  of  those  birds 
like  the  pewee  and  the  phoebe  and  the  chickadee,  which 
tell  their  names  when  they  speak.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  whip-poor-will  sleeps  by  day,  and  ranges  the  still  forests 
by  night.  If  his  voice  is  heard  near  a  dwelling,  some  super- 
stitious souls  are  sure  he  brings  ill-luck.  It  is  an  old  tradi- 
tion which  early  settlers  shared  with  the  Indians*    Those 
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who  know  the  bird  feel  neither  awe  nor  reverence  for  him. 
They  see  nothing  uncantiy  in  his  coming  to  the  barnyard, 
because  there  hover  in  swarms  the  insects  which  are  his 
food.  If  you  arc  still,  you  may  discover  just  how  the 
insects  are  caught. 

The  whip-poor-will  has  a  most  peculiar  mouth — broad 
and  deep,  extending  from  ear  to  ear,  with  a  narrow  rim, 
prolonged  into  a  small,  weak  point,  by  way  of  a  bill.  A 
fringe  of  bristling  hair  around  this  cavernous  mouth  helps 
to  make  more  sure  the  capture  of  too-active  insects.  With 
this  mouth  agape,  the  whip-poor-will  dashes  through  the 
swarms  of  midgets  and  mosquitoes,  literally  taking  them  in 
by  the  hundreds.  After  a  day's  nap,  the  bird  is  hungry,  and 
keeps  at  its  business  with  vigor  until  satisfied.  The  long 
wings  and  tail  make  it  sure  of  aim  and  tireless  in  flight. 
Like  the  owl,  it  moves  through  the  air  without  a  sound. 

The  whip-poor-will  lies  fiat  upon  a  branch,  asleep,  in  the 
day-time.  It  has  no  need  to  fear  detection,  for  its  brownish 
plumage  is  so  barred  and  streaked  as  to  blend  with  the  bark 
upon  which  it  rests.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
examples  of  protective  coloration,  for  the  bird  seems  in- 
stinctively to  pick  out  the  right  limb  to  match  his  feathers. 

Some  birds  wear  their  names  in  the  color  of  their 
plumage.  One  of  these  is  the  iudigo  bird,  or  indigo 
bunting.  He  looks  like  a  canary  that  had  been  in  the 
dark-blue  dye-pot,  and  had  his  head  dipped  a  second  time 
to  make  it  still  darker  than  the  rest  of  him.  Beside  him 
the  blue  sky  looks  pale  indeed,  and  the  blue  bird  wears  a 
sadly  faded  coat  The  intense  blue  reflects  green  lights  at 
times,  and  the  under  parts  have  brownish  tones  toward 
autumn.  The  song  of  the  indigo  bird  suggests  that  of  a  pet 
canary.  *^  Chrii'ty-chrit-ty-chrif,  chrit^  chrit,  chrity  chree^^ 
he  sings  two  or  three  times  through  without  stopping,  from 
the  top  limb  of  a  tree.  His  brown,  sparrow- like  mate  sits 
on  her  loose,  grassy  nest,  in  the  low  shrubs  not  far  off. 
**  Cheep !  cheep  ! "  they  both  cry  in  terror  if  you  come 
near.  Though  they  have  dared  to  nest  close  to  your  house, 
they  never  trust  you  as  a  friend. 

That  dark-blue  spot  on  the  roadside  is  an  indigo,  feed- 
ing on  the  ground  like  a  sparrow.  Weeds  and  grasses 
furnish  him  all  the  seeds  his  little  beak  can  crack.  He  is  a 
finch,  and  has  the  strong,  short,  conical  beak  of  'his  family. 
Cankerworms  and  other  insect  larvas  belong,  also,  in  his 
menu.  Beetles  and  grasshoppers,  too,  are  liked,  though  it 
is  hard  work,  often,  to  crack  their  shells. 

The  tailor  bird  sews,  the  humming  bird  hums,  and  the 
butcher  bird  kills  for  store  of  fresh  meat ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  oven-bird  bakes.  It  earns  its  name  in 
another  way.  In  the  deep  woods,  it  weaves  the  dead  leaves 
on  the  forest  floor  into  a  dome,  like  a  Dutch  oven  in  form, 
and  within  this  builds  its  nest  of  earth,  with  a  lining  of  soft 
grass  blades.  You  need  a  sharp  eye,  and  a  trained  one,  to 
see  the  little  leafy  mound,  and  its  side-door  through  which 
the  birds  enter. 

The  average  person  hears  but  never  sees  the  oven-bird. 
He  has  a  piercing  voice,  and  an  inclination  to  talk  a  good 
deal.  ^^ Teacher^  teacher ^  teacher ^  teacher  i^^  he  calls  after 
you,  his  voice  rising  in  key  and  volume  as  he  repeats  the 
word.  It  is  his  characteristic  call.  You  cannot  mistake  it. 
There  is  no  sweetness  in  this  call.  It  is  a  challenge.  But 
there  is  an  evensong  that  he  pours  out  during  the  mating 
season  which  is  as  sweet  as  any  love  song.  Of  it,  John 
Burroughs  writes  in  "  Wake  Robin"  :  "  This  strain  is  one  of 
the  rarest  bits  of  bird  melody  ...  a  sudden  burst  of 
song,  full  and  ringing,  as  if  the  bird  had  just  had  some  un- 
expected good  fortune.'* 

So  well  is  the  oven-bird  protected  by  its  resemblance  to 
the  gray  leaf- carpet,  that  we  would  easily  overlook  its  olive 
back,  and  even  its  black-bordered,  yellow-brown  cap.  It  is 
a  fortunate  bird-hunter  who  comes  upon  this  little  fellow, 
not  so  large  as  an  English  sparrow,  yet  strutting  about  Uke  a 
rooster,  bobbing  its  head  like  a  pigeon,  and  scratching  for 
worms  and  insects  like  an  old  hen.  Being  a  wag-tail,  it 
keeps  up  a  continual  nervous  twitching  of  the  tail,  which 
gives  it  an  absurdly  important  and  business-like  air  of 
*'  getting  things  done." 

In  strong  contrast  with  the  oven-bird's  color  and  habits, 


the  flicker  comes  flashing  his  gay  plumage  in  front  of  us, 
and  builds  his  nest,  if  you  please  (or  if  you  do  not !),  in  the 
dead  limb  of  your  maple  hitching-post.  There  is  a  sweep 
and  a  swing  to  his  movements  that  proclaim  him  at  once  a 
decided  character — bold,  aggressive,  but  a  good  neighbor. 
Moreover,  he  is  willing  we  should  watch  him.  His  domestic 
life  is  an  open  book  —  read  it  who  will !  See  him  at  his 
courtship  in  early  May.  There  is  often  a  second  male  with 
him,  suing  as  vigorously  as  he  for  the  favor  of  the  female. 
She  looks  perfectly  indifferent  as  they  prance  before  her, 
spreading  wings  and  tails,  as  if  to  show  their  golden  linings ; 
bobbing  their  heads,  so  that  she  cannot  fdl  to  note  the 
brilliant  scarlet  crescent  of  each  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  the  black  one  that  crosses  above  the  spotted  breast. 
"Wheeka!  wheeka  !  wheeka  I  "  they  cry,  and  bracing  them- 
selves with  their  stiff  tail-feathers,  stand  erect  before  the 
adored  one,  and  follow  close  when  she  abandons  them. 
However  indifferent  she  seems,  no  doubt  she's  "  takin' 
notes,"  and  makes  a  choice  between  the  demonstrative 
suitors  without  undue  delay. 

Larger  and  bolder  than  a  robin,  this  fine  mfsmber  of  the 
woodpecker  family  gives  especial  opportunity  to  us  to  study 
his  ways  of  living.  His  feet  are  peculiar  ;  so  is  his  tongue ; 
his  tail,  also.  He  is  not  always  loyal  to  family  traditions  — 
in  fact,  is  inclined  to  abandon  many  woodpecker  ways.  He 
has  many  modes  of  speech;  he  has  thirty-six  popular 
names  !  What  other  things  can  we  find  out  about  this  roost 
dashing  and  captivating  fellow?  We  should  have  many 
pages  about  his  doings  in  our  note-books.  Ask  him  the 
questions,  and  he  will  answer  most  of  them  himself. 

The  ral-breasted  grosbeak  is  a  finch,  with  the  conical 
beak  that  marks  this  family.  Because  the  beak  is  heavy  and 
large  for  so  small  a  bird,  it  is  called  a  grosbeak.  Beetles, 
grasshoppers,  wasps,  go  with  its  diet  of  seeds  of  grasses.  It 
is  especially  fond  of  potato-bugs. 

The  female  is  olive-brown,  and  streaked  like  a  sparrow ; 
very  inconspicuous  upon  her  nest  in  the  bushes.  The  male 
takes  his  turn  at  sitting  upon  the  eggs,  and  in  feeding  the 
young  —  a  model  husband  and  father. 

Some  inoonlight  evening,  you  may  hear  a  soft,  rolling 
melody,  and  wonder  at  it.  The  musician  is  probably  the 
male  bird  which  you  saw  sitting  on  a  limb  and  rapidly  vi- 
brating his  wings  as  he  poured  out  a  delicious  song  — 
"  cheerful,  melodious,  exhilarating."  There  are  only  a  few 
of  our  birds  Which  are  night  singers. 

Considerably  under  the  robin  in  size,  this  grosbeak  will 
always  be  conspicuous  by  the  contrast  of  his  black-and- 
white  plumage,  and  the  red  shield  he  wears  on  his  breast. 
The  milliners  are  his  worst  enemies.  I  wonder  what 
woman,  if  she  heard  him  sing,  could  ever  wear  his  poor  little 
stuffed  skin  on  a  hat  I 

Last  on  our  list  (which  is  getting  too  long,  I  fear)  is  the 
chipping  sparrow,  more  commonly  called  the  chipi^y ;  for 
its  conversation  is  "  Chip  1  chip  !  "  as  it  flits  in  and  out  of 
the  roadside  bushes.  We  will  recognize  this  bird  by  the 
metallic  trill,  high-keyed,  very  rapid,  which  it  utters  at  any 
time  of  day  or  night.  "  Hair  bird  "  it  is  called,  because  iis 
nest,  built  low  in  shrubs  or  high  in  trees,  is  invariably  lined 
with  horse-hairs.  This  brownish-gray- streaked  sparrow  is 
smallest  of  its  tribe,  and  well  known  by  the  chestnut  cap  it 
wears.  It  is  a  finch,  and  ought  to  be  welcomed  to  every 
dooryard,  as  it  eats  the  seeds  of  fox- tail,  knot-grass,  and 
other  weeds  that  deface  our  lawns,  if  for  a  single  week  we 
relax  our  vigilant  care.  It  is  a  very  confiding  bird,  and 
easily  tamed  when  young. 

Some  Bird  Poems 

"  The  English  Robin  *' —  Harrison  fV^ir, 

"  The  Bobolink  '*—  Thomas  HilL 

"  The  Owl,"  **  The  Stormy  Petrel "—  Barry  Cornwall. 

*•  The  Cuckoo  " —  Wtlliam  Wordsworth, 

"  The  Throstle  ''—Alfred  Tennyson, 

**  The  lark  ''—James  Hogg, 

"  To  the  Cuckoo  "—John  Logan, 

"  The  Pewee  ** — John  T,  Trowbridge, 

**  The  Bluebird  " —  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrick, 

**  The  O'Lincoln  Family  ** —  Wilson  Flagg. 

"  The  Song-sparrow" —  George  P.  Lathrop. 

•*  The  Oven-bird  " —  Franh  Bollfs. 

••  The  Song  the  Oriole  Sings  " —  William  D,  Howells, 
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A  Homely  Little  Boy 

Mary  E.  FitzGf.rald,  Chicago 

MISS  JANE  BURKE,  in  a  spasm  of  pity  which  she 
had  never  ceased  to  deplore,  had  taken  Artie 
Tuttle  when  his  mother,  her  neighbor  in  the  tene- 
ment house,  had  died. 

"  If  he  was  ever  any  kind  of  company,"  she  would  say 
peevishly  to  her  cronies,  *'  I  could  put  up  with  him  better ; 
but  he  has  no  more  life  than  the  wooden  Indian  in  front  of 
O'Brien's ;  and  he's  so  homely,  I  can't  bear  the  sight  of 
hrm.  And  the  temper  of  him  T*  and  she  raised  her  hands 
and  eyes  dramatically.  "  I  threw  out  some  old  pictures  he 
had  that  were  littering  up  the  place,  and  I  thought  he'd  have 
me  life,  he  made  such  a  fuss.  It*s  great  thanks  I  get  for 
keeping  him  from  the  poorhouse." 

These  remarks,  generally  made  in  his  hearing,  did  not 
tend  to  enliven  him  or  make  his  manners  any  more  prepos- 
sessing ;  and  he  crept  around  with  an  apologetic  air  and  was 
never  a  real,  live  little  boy,  except  when  Miss  Jane  was  out 
sewing  and  he  and  his  one-eyed  cat  made  merry  together. 

This  one-eyed. cat  was  another  grievance  of  Miss  Jane's. 
When  she  had  attempted  to  throw  it  out,  she  met  with  such 
determined,  almost  violent,  resistance  from  the  usually  quiet 
littfe  fellow,  that  she  felt  a  trifle  frightened  and  let  it  stay, 
stipulating  that  it  was  to  be  kept  out  of  her  sight. 

"Theie's  a  beautiful  pair  for  your  money,"  she  would  say 
sarcastically ;  **  one  cross-eyed  and  the  other  blind.  I  don't 
know  what  I  ever  did  to  have  them  two  put  on  me  ;  but  I 
won't  stand  it  much  longer,"  and  she  would  nod  aggressively. 

At  school  he  received  no  unkindness.  He  was  too  meek 
to  draw  upon  himself  the  nagging  attention  of  any  teacher, 
however  disposed  to  find  fault.  He  never  "  passed  "  an 
examination,  but  went  from  room  to  room,  because,  as  the 
principal  remarked,  he  didn't  learn  much  anyway  and  he 
might  as  well  sit  in  one  room  as  another. 

Still  he  had  an  ambition.  Other  boys  might  desire  to 
excel  in  arithmetic  or  spelling ;  just  let  him  get  a  good,  long 
k)ok  at  the  beautiful  picture  hung  in  the  office  and  he  would 


be  content  to  be  at  the  foot  of  the  class  for  the  rest  of  his 
Ufe. 

He  had  hovered  around  the  office  door  until  a  sharp- 
voiced  teacher  had  sent  him  summarily  to  his  room  with  the 
injunction  to  report  himself  for  disorder.  He  had  stayed 
after  school  aixd  bore  without  any  explanation  Miss  Jane's 
vigorous  comments  upon  his  inability  either  to  learn  or  be- 
have. Only  to  his  blind  kitten  did  he  confide  his  woes  and 
wishes. 

Sometimes  he  thought  his  new  teacher  looked  like  his  be- 
loved picture.  Once  he  was  sure  she  did.  She  had  smiled 
down  upon  him  and  taken  his  chin  in  her  soft,  white  hand 
when  Susie  Quinn  had  told  something  that  "  Artie  Tuttle's 
one-eyed  cat  did." 

"Where  did  you  get  the  poor  little  thing?"  said  his 
teacher. 

Being  too  timid  to  answer  for  himself,  Susie  had  spoken 
for  him.  "He  got  it  out  of  a  garbage  box;  and  it's  the 
homeliest  thing  !  Nobody  would  have  it  but  him." 

"  Somebody  must  love  homely  things,"  said  Miss  Phillips 
gently,  "  and  God  sent  you  to  love  the  kitten." 

But  although  his  teachers  seemed  to  look  at  him  very 
kindly  after  this  and  seldom  passed  without  a  touch  on  his 
cheek  or  hair,  which  made  him  happy  for  the  whole  day,  still 
she  never  sent  him  on  errands  to  the  office,  and  every  day 
his  longings  to  see  the  picture  grew  stronger. 

He  noted  carefully  the  children  she  selected  to  do  her 
errands.  Perhaps,  she  sent  .\lec  because  his  hair  was  so 
smooth.  He  smoothed  his  until  Miss  Jane  told  him  he 
looked  like  a  "  freak  " ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 

Was  John  sent  because  he  wore  a  tie  ?  With  infinite  pre- 
caution his  Sunday  tie  was  hidden  in  his  pocket  until  he 
was  out  of  reach  of  Miss  Jane's  eye ;  but  alas !  it  brought 
him  no  better  luck  than  his  smoothed  hair. 

One  day  a  note  had  been  held  out  to  him ;  and  in  his 
eagerness,  he  knocked  his  ruler  from  his  desk,  and  almost 
sobbed,  so  great  was  his  disappointment  when  Miss  Phillips 
said,  "  What  a  careless  boy  you  are,  Artie  Tuttle  —  some- 
times," she  added,  giving  the  note  to  another  boy.  Falling 
articles  always  made  her  cross. 
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Then  came  the  awful  day  when  the  glass  in  the  front  door 
had  been  broken  and  it  was  proved  Artie  Tutile  had  gone 
through  it. 

Horror  of  the  stern  principal  and  fear  of  Miss  Jane's 
angry  reproaches  if  she  had  to  pay  fur  the  glass,  almost  over- 
came him ;  and  it  was  a  very  trembling  little  fellow  who 
stepped  inside  the  office  door ;  but  he  forgot  everything 
present  and  prospective  in  gazing  at  the  beautiful  face  of  his 
picture.  He  stood  entranced,  unli!  the  principal's  voice 
asking  him  what  he  wanted,  made  him  jurnp^ 

He  handed  him  the  note  and  shrank  from  the  wrath  he 
knew^  would  follow  the  reading  of  it.  Was  he  dreaming? 
Instead  of  anger,  he  heard,  "So  you  are  your  teacher's  very 
dearest  litile  boy,  are  you?"  in  a  rather  quiiaicai  tone. 

"No,   ma'am  —  sir,    I  mean,"   he   said  dtillyi   his   tear- 
stained  face  less  prepossessing  than  usuah 
*'  Well,  why  aren*t  you?  *'  said  the  principal. 
**  I  don't  know  how  to  do  arithmeuc  or  spelling  or  any- 
thing and  Fm  so  homely,"  he  said  with  a  sob, 

*'  Well,  your  teacher  says  yo;i  are  her  very  dearest  little 
boy,  and  to  be  her  very  dearest  little  boy  means  to  be  some 
one  particubrly  fine  indeed/'  said  the  principal,  who  could 
look  down  to  the  bottom  of  a  boy's  heart  when  he  had  time, 
placing  a  kind  arm  around  the  shaking  little  shoulders. 
'*  Why,  I  think  I'd  laugh  instead  of  cry,  if  I  were  you,'*  he 
went  on,  smoothing  the  rough  hnir,  patting  the  narrow  little 
biick  and  saying  never  a  word  about  the  glass. 

"  Now,  sit  here  awhile  and  look  around  and  tell  me  whal 
you  think  of  this  room,  when  I  come  back," 

Did  any  boy  ever  get  his  heart's  desire  with  such  brimming 
measure  before? 

When  he  went  home,  he  seemed  In  a  trance  and  He  kept 
whispering  to  his  cat  until  Miss  Jane  declared  she  was  nearly 
crazy, 

"  Were  you  a  hundred  in  anything  to-day  ?  I  can*t  think 
of  anything  else  to  make  yon  act  so  silly/'  she  said* 
'  No,  he  had  every  example  wrong  and  missed  every  word 
in  spelling  except  one;  but  — here  his  blessed  tidings  had 
to  come  out  J  however  unsympathetic  the  ear.  His  teacher 
had  called  him  "  her  very  dearest  little  boy/* 

Miss  Jane  laughed  until  she  cried  and  said,  **  Why,  she's 
making  fun  oE  you  and  you  are  such  a  Httle  fool  that  you 
didn't  know  it  and  believed  her.  *  Her  dearest  boy  ! ' 
Well,  1  admire  her  taste,  although  she*s  old  enough  to  know 
better,  goodness  knows." 

**  She  ain't  as  old  as  you  are,  and  she's  young,  and  awfully 
pretty,  and  she  wrote  it,'*  he  burst  out  fiercely  and  then  ran 
out  of  the  room. 

The  following  week  Susie  Quinn  walked  to  school  with 
Miss  Phillips. 

"  Artie  Tuttle  is  going  to  leave  school.     He's  going  to  the 
poorhouse/*  she  said  in  a  most  matter-of-fact  way* 
iMiss  Phillips  turned  pale» 
'*  What !     Is  his  aunt  dead  ?  " 

'*She  isn't  his  aunt.     She  just  took  him  and  she's  going 
to  California  to  her  brother's  and  she  won*t  take  Artie  with* 
her  because  she  doesn't  like  him  and  he's  no  relauon  any- 
how,'* said  the  voiuble  Susan.     **  1    wonder  what  he*ll   do 
with  his  cat.     Nobody  wants  it,  it's  so  ugly." 

All  that  morning  Miss  Phillips  was  so  preoccupied  that  the 
children  had  what  they  called  a  **  picnic  "  ;  but  near  noon 
her  face  cleared  and  she  became  her  self -possessed,  resolute 
self  again. 


"  I'm  going  to  keep  house  after  all,"  she  said  to  the 
principal  at  noon.  "  That  dear  little  three-roomed  flat  is 
empty  and  just  what  I  want.  It  won't  cost  very  much  more, 
and  just  think  of  all  the  comfort  and  good  times  I  will  have 
under  my  own  vine  and  flg  tree." 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it/'  said  the  principal,  "  and  for  a  be- 
ginning rU  give  you  the  picture  in  the  office  you  admire  so 
much.  But  how  long  is  it  since  you  have  become  brave 
enough  to  live  alone?  " 

"  I'm  not  going  to  be  alone,"  she  said  gayly.  "  I'm  going 
to  have  a  one>eyed  cat  and  my  very  dearest  little  boy  to 
protect  me." 


Song 

(All  ijightt  reserved) 

The  Beautiful  Trees 

Nellie  R.  Cameron 
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Oh,  the  beautiful  trees  I     The  beautiful  trees  ! 
All  kissed  by  the  sunshine  and  rocked  in  the  breeze ; 
The  birds  gaily  sing  in  their  cool  leafy  shade, 
And  among  the  green  branches  their  nests  they  have 
made. 

Oh,  the  beautiful  trees  !     The  beautiful  trees  ! 
All  kissed  by  the  sunshine  and  rocked  in  the  breeze ; 
Down,  down  at  their  feet,  the  green  mosses  grow, 
And  children  may  play  in  the  cool  shade  below. 

Oh,  the  beautiful  trees  !     The  beautiful  trees  ! 

All  kissed  by  the  sunshine  and  rocked  in  the  breeze ; 

How  thankful  our  hearts  to  our  Father  above 

For  the  gift  of  the  trees,  for  they  speak  of  his  love. 


One  Way 

I  selected  two  simple  pictures  from  the  supplement  sheet 
and  drew  them  at  the  top  of  the  paper.  I  then  wrote  ten 
sentences  below  which  the  children  could  read.  I  hekto- 
graphed  enough  copies  for  the  class.  The  children  never 
tire  of  these  stories. 

I  have  made  stories  of  the  Indian  children  and  intend  to 
add  to  my  list.  The  Indians  and  Eskimos  especially  appeal 
to  children,  as  they  are  primitive  peoples. 

Mass.  M.  G.  D. 


make  ^  mer 
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Answers 


M.  c.  a. 

Primary  teachers  should  Dot  nse  u^  their  preclons  vitality  by 
cotreciinur  number  papers  at  home.  I  let  ray  second  grade 
papUs  correct  their  own  papers.  As  soon  as  the  work  Is  fin- 
Nbed,  I  read  the  answers  slowly  and  distinctly  while  each  child 
lookA  at  his  own  answers,  marking  mistakes.  At  the  end,  those 
wbo  have  missed  atand  and  show  me  the  mistakes.  Occasion- 
ally It  Is  varied  by  having  those  who  are  correct  sUnd.  The 
children  understand  that  I  cannot  teach  them  to  be  corr,ect  If 
they  conceal  mistakes,  and  It  Is  rarely  done. 

N 


Invxferiekgb 

Don't  hegin  It  ttll  yon  have  a  good  day  when  thlnsrs  are  happy. 
Then  tell  the  children  yon  aren't  sure,  but  yon  almost  think  they 
might  have  some  pens  and  Ink  In  the  best  row  of  seats. 

Fill  ?)  the  Inkwells  by  pnttlng  five  or  six  drops  of  Ink  In  the 
bottom.  Distribute  pens.  The  other  rows  write  with  pencils; 
the  **careful8"  with  Ink.  You  are  watching  the  "carefuls" 
and  If  one  gets  in  the  Ink  one  of  the  pencil  children  may  change 
seats  with  him.  After  a  day  or  two  find  another  Careful  Row, 
and  then  add  the  others,  one  by  one  Keep  the  Ink  low  In  the 
well4,  and  the  sense  of  appreciated  carefulness  ranks  high  In  the 
hearts  of  the  babies.  And  expect  some  messing.  Do  you  know 
that  an  ordinary  chalk  crayon  Is  the  best  blotter  you  ever  saw? 
Lay  It  on  Its  side  and  roll  it  slowly  across  the  page  that  needs  It, 
giving  It  time  to  drink  up  a  drop  of  Ink  when  one  has  fallen  on 
the  paper. 

L.  B.  C. 


E.  E. 

I  Araoto  It  does  no  good  to  keep  children  after  school  for  care- 
le:48,  poor,  or  nnflnl>hed  work.  Why?  It  Is  demoralizing  to  see 
a  number  of  children  remaining  every  night.  There  is  much 
moral  eflisct  In  a  clean  sweep  of  yonr  room.  One  hour  of  drag- 
ging work  then  is  not  worth  five  minutes*  careful  supervision  in 
school-time,  with  the  stimulus  of  the  other  children.  I  have 
tried  insisting  on  very  little  work,  perhaps  one  line,  but  that 
don"  nnder  my  care.  From  that  the  day's  work  Increased,  little  by 
little,  till  five  or  six  11  nes  are  caref  nlly  done.  The  first  of  the  year, 
I  keep  fifteen  minutes  at  the  end  of  the  morning's  program,  for 
poor  writers,  or  any  other  work  that  needs  bringing  up.  There 
is  so  much  In  the  beginnings,  and  it  Is  fatal  to  let  a  child  give 
yon  poor  work  every  day,  placidly  certain  that  he  will  punish 
yon  as  well  as  himself  In  the  dusk  of  evening,  by  presenting  yon 
with  some  more  perfunctory  work  of  the  same  kind.  If  I 
haven't  enough  inspiring  power  (and  I  haven't  ahonys)  to  bring 
a  child  to  careful  work  In  8cho'>l  honrs — his  legitimate  working- 
time —  I  am  not  going  to  steal  his  play-time  and  my  own,  by 
wearily  going  over  the  same  work  with  him  after  four  o'clock. 

M.  B. 


A  California  Teacher 

I  think  yes  If  their  motive  Is  worthy,  and  no  If  it  is  unworthy. 
The  quiet  informing,  not  with  the  spy  spirit,  but  for  the  good  of 
the  culprit,  or  of  certain  pupils  In  the  school,  or  of  the  school  at 
lar^e,  does  not  seem  to  me  like  tattling,  but  like  a  true  family  Inter- 
est, a  school  patriotism.  Children  watching  one  another,  as  a  cat 
watches  a  mou*e  for  prey,  that  Is,  for  the  sake  of  having  some- 
thinz  to  tell,  and  the  acting  as  If  glad  to  tell  it— that  Is  tattling.  I 
think  that  a  teacher  is  wrong  in  taking  evidence  from  unwilling 
witnesses.  A  child's  secrets  and  convictions  are  his  own,  and 
I  be  ieve  that  robbery  i«  never  jnstiflable.  If,  by  wise  teaching, 
his  teacher  can  chanire  his  opinions,  so  that  he  Is  willing  to  give 
— sll  right;  but  wresting  from  him,  either  his  own  misdeeds,  or 
others*  faults  that  are  In  bis  keeping-  Isn't  that  all  wrong? 

A.  C.  8. 


M.  C.  G. 

Don't  let  yonr  conscience  trouble  you  If  fifty  per  cent  of  your 
primary  numiier  papers  go  Into  the  waste  basket  without  being 
looked  at,  and  If  forty  per  cent  more  go  there  after  receiving  a 
hanty  glance  that  you  may  see  what  are  the  greatest  faults  in 
them  that  need  to  receive  attention. 

A.  0.  W. 


Olive  I.  Cary 

In  regard  to  making  presents  to  little  helpers,  I  have  found 
that  children  are  ever  ready  and  always  seem  to  find  great  pleas- 
ure In  **help  ng  teacher."  And,  sometimes,  do  you  know,  when 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  world  Is  getting  very  mercenary,  it  has 
made  me  feel  glad  through  and  through  to  see  these  little  ones 
working  for  me  so  willingly  and  happily  with  no  thought  of  pay, 
excepting  the  pleasure  they  get  from  the  doing  and  my  hearty 
"Thank  you-? 

A.  S.  T. 


M  C.  G. 

I  do  not  think  primary  teachers,  or  in  fact  any  teacher,  should 
spend  her  evenings  at  home  correcting  papers.  A  little  mana&re- 
ment  wlU  do  away  with  this.  A  teacher  should  In  justice  to  her 
school  and  to  herself,  put  away  all  thoughts  of  her  sch'»ol  work 
when  out  of  School;  she  should  think  of  other  things,  thechnnge 
will  find  her  bright  and  ready  for  work  next  morning.  Many  of 
the  papers  can  be  corrected  In  class  by  the  pupils,  the  pupils 
marking  all  mistakes — this  enables  the  teacher  to  accomplish  her 
work  much  quicker  after  school.  I  believe  the  teacher  who  does* 
her  work  thoroughly  up  to  about  five  o'clock,  then  locks  the 
school-house  door  and  puts  thoughts  of  school  away  until  eight  the 
next  morning — giving  her  attention  to  school  magazines,  pipers, 
and  good  wholesome  fun  during  the  evening — will  accomplish 
more  than  the  one  who  spends  her  eVenlngs  poring  over  papers. 

Clara  M.  Dygbet 


Anxious 

I  think  that  the  will  to  do  right  is  strengthened  only  by  the 
free  choice  of  the  right;  that  forced  obedience  strengthens  the 
win  into  greater  obstinacy.  As  the  body  grows  strong  by  feed- 
ing on  what  It  likes,  so  does  the  will  as  well,  and  the  will  likes 
choosing.  **  What!  Let  the  child  do  as  he  likes? "  Well,  this 
has  happened,  again  and  again.  In  school-rooms  where  there  has 
been  plenty  of  tact,  that  the  teacher  and  the  child,  both  came 
to  choose  the  same  things,  and  so  both  had  their  own  way. 

A.  C.  S. 


E.  E. 

I  would  never  keep  a  primary  pupil  after  school  to  do  school 
work.  Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  the  school  day  Is  too 
long  for  the  little  ones  and  by  the  time  that  school  closes  many 
of  them  are  so  tired  that  It  is  Impossible  for  them  to  do  their 
best.  A  friendly  smile  and  a  cheery  '*  Good-night,  Johnnie,**  Is 
worth  far  more  to  the  little  fellow  than  many  re-written  papers. 

A.  W.  A. 


Clara 

This  question  is  a  little  hard  to  answer,  not  knowing  the  age 
of  the  children  dealt  with.  Of  course  the  Ideal  lesion  would  be 
so  fascinatingly  presented,  the  children  could  not  help  but  sing. 
Let  that  pass.  First,  there  is  more  in  a  music  lesson  than  the 
performance.  Consciousness  of  rhythm,  recognition  of  good 
tone  (as  well  as  its  production),  phrasing,  writing  mnslc,  etc. 
Have  you  used  your  ear  training  for  the  non-slnglsts,  and  gotten 
them  to  write  on  staff;  what  the  others  sing? 

Can  they  with  closed  books  recognize  the  time  used  by  the 
ones  who  are  singing?  If  it  is  a  higher  grade,  can  they  tell  the 
modulation  or  give  scale  number,  or  syllable  names  to  the  acci- 
dentals they  hear?  If  they  will  be  hearers  and  not  doers,  have 
them  watch  enunciation  and  tone.  If  the  books  are  kept  in  the 
bookcase,  let  some  letharslc  or  rebellious  one  be  librarian,  re- 
sponsible for  the  distribution  and  accounting  of  the  books.  All 
this  is  saying  In  another  way,  *'  Awsken  interest."  For  the 
teacher  hemelf,  I  would  suggest,  that  she  call  in  her  own  mind 
the  singing  time  the  music  time,  which  suggests  a  broader  view, 
don't  you  think?  This  in  Itself  will  suggest  devices  which  will 
draw  the  timid,  the  sensitive,  the  monotone,  and,  too,  the  rebel- 
lious Into  the  lesson,  until  all  may  be  working  unitedly,  nncou- 
scions  of  having  been  persuaded.  Remember,  too,  the  suggestion 
for  treatment  of  a  balky  horse.  Divert  the  attention  fr'»m  the 
cause  of  balking  Into  other  channels  and  with  the  diversion 
expect  action. 

Music  is  an  art,  taught  in  our  public  schools  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ethical  sense— then  be  artful  in  its  presentation. 

M.  A.  C. 


DODRTFUL 

I  have  demonstrated  to  my  satisfaction,  that  trying  to  teach  a 
left-handed  pupil  to  write  with  the  ri^ht  baud.  Is  wasted  time. 
About  five  years  ago,  I  had  a  class  (second-grade),  with  three 
left-handed  pupils  In  it.  One  day,  one  of  them  with  tenrs  in  her 
eyes,  said  hf  r  papa  told  her  she  must  never  let  blm  see  her  writ- 
ing with  her  left  hand  again.  That  week  I  had  attended  a 
lecture  by  a  specialist  upon  writing,  and  at  the  close  an  oppor- 
tunity was  given  for  quo^tlons,  and  I  asked,  ^^IVhat  about  left- 
handed  pupils."  He  replied,  ^*Let  them  use  their  left  hands." 
I  wrote  a  note  to  ^he  father  stating  my  belief,  snd  quoted  the 
above,  with  the  result  that  he  left  it  to  my  Judgment.  Those 
tbr<^  left-handed  pupils,  gave  me  some  of  the  best  writing,  if  not 
the  beat,  in  the  class,  which  was  duly  praised  by  all  who  saw  it. 

A.  A.  W. 


Katherqib 
Not  if  she  has  good  sense. 
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**  Little  Icct,  corner  gather  round 
Where  the  soldiers  grave  is  found. 


Little  fingers  crown  his  rest 
With  the  flowers  you  Idvc  best/' 


Knowing  the  Wild   Flowers      III 

THROUGH  March  and  April  it  has  been  fairly  en&y 
to  '*  keep  up  '*  with  the  procession  of  the  wi!d 
flowers,  to  gloat  over  the  old  favorites  and  to  make 
a  beginning  in  our  acquaintance  with  a  few  new 
ones.  How  good  it  is  to  catch  some  of  them  in  iheir  old 
familiar  tricks  of  seed  formation  I  We  can  feel  fairly  sure 
that  no  new-fangled  methods  have  revolutionized  the  manu- 
faicture  of  maple  seeds,  for  example.  Every  maple  on  the 
place  is  shaking  out  its  btmches  of  keys  —  yet,  no;  not 
every  one,  and  why?  Did  we  not  find  some  blossoms  which 
produced  only  stamens?  And  were  there  not  some  Individ* 
ual  trees  which  had  only  these  keyless  blossoms?  That 
explains  the  fact  that  some  maples  never  bear  seeds,  though 
they  may  blossom  year  after  year. 

Tho   Wild  Azftlca 

The  earlier  spring  flowers  are  mostly  all  pale  in  color  j 
white  or  greenish  while  ones  prevail  with  some  delicately 
tinted  pink,  lavender  and  blue  ones.  With  the  more 
summer-like  air  of  May  come  the  flowers  with  stronger 
color.  By  do  means  are  they  all  bright,  but  they 
begin  to  suggest  the  g^yety  and  brilliance  of  the  sum- 
mer flowers.  One  of  the  earliest  of  our  showy  pink 
blossoms  is  the  wild  azalea  or  pmxter* flower.  It  grows  com- 
monly on  rocky  hillsides  when  the  limber  has  been  cut. 
When  we  see  its  buds  begin  lo  redden  we  may  be  sure  thai 
the  month  of  apple  blossoms  is  beginning  to  fulfill  the 
promises  made  for  it  by  Ai>ril.  When  the  flowers  are  fully 
open  we  find  that  their  five  pink  spreading  petals  unite  to 
form  a  funnel-shaped  tube  of  the  same  color.  'I  he  blossoais 
often  open  before  the  leaves  attain  their  full  size,  which 
gives  the  rather  awkwaidly  branched  stems  a  charm  quite 
unlike  that  of  the  cultivated  azaleas. 

Watch  the  azaleas  and  discover  their  insect  visitors,  is 
the  honey  way  at  the  bottom  of  the  flower  tube?  If  so, 
how  does  the  honey  bee  manage  to  get  it?  Her  tongue  is 
not  very  long;  watch  how  she  crowds  her  head  down  ioto 
the  deeper  flowers*  Find  out  by  observation  where  the 
honey  is  and  how  it  tastes.  They  say  that  bee  keepers 
wish  they  could  keep  their  bees  away  from  these  flowers. 
Why  is  this?  Compare  the  taste  of  the  azaleas'  honey  with 
that  of  some  other  flower — clover,  for  instance. 

When  the  flow^er  withers^  it  hangs  for  a  while  swini^iiig  on 
the  stiff  pistil  i  a  very  untidy  habit  and  one  for  which  I  can 
see  no  earthly  reason.  He  vvho  insists  upoa  having  a 
reason  for  every  natural  phenomena  and   a  use  for   every 


thorn  and  spot  is  going  to  have  a  very  disappointing  time 
of  itp  It  is  all  right  lo  search  for  reasons,  and  search 
unceasingly  and  hopefully,  but  beware  of  the  glib,  plausible, 
eh'ious  reason.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  let  me  remind  yoa 
of  the  off-hand  way  in  which  we  used  to  dispose  of  xh^ 
spines  on  a  cactus  plant,  0/  course  they  are  there  to  pro- 
tect the  plant  from  being  eaten.  Isn't  that  simple?  But 
wait.  Did  any  creature  ever  want  to  eat  a  cacUis?  I  have 
no  proof.     Have  you? 

Apropos  of  this  matter.  Professor  Bailey  isays  in  his 
Niitfire  Study  Id^a-.  "Nothing  is  easier  than  to  find  an 
explanation  for  anything;  the  only  diflliculty  is  tu  determine 
whether  the  explanation  is  true,'"'  That  may  be  the  use  of 
the  spines,  but  1  am  not  at  aU  sore  that  there  isn't  a 
better  reason  for  their  presence  and  I  want  to  find  the  true 
reason.  The  most  precious  thing  in  the  universe  b  a  little 
child*     The  truth  is  none  too  good  for  him. 

The  truth  about  the  wild  flowers  can  only  be  found  out, 
as  1  have  said  before,  by  consecutive  observations.  Wc  are 
not  through  with  those  maples  and  elms  until  we  know  their 
life  hbtories,  chapter  by  chapter,'  We  shall  keep  track  of 
their  seeds  and  welcome  the  tiny  forests  as  they  prick  ihetr 
way  up  between  grains  blades.  The  violet  shall  not  be  for< 
gotten  in  June,  though  her  petals  be  shed  and  her  place  in 
the  vase  be  filled  by  another. 

The  pinxter  flower  is  kin  to  all  tme  azaleas,  though  the 
hothouse  ones  are  very  unlike  their  woodsy  cousin.  The 
bad  habit  I  spoke  of  is  common  to  both,  is  it  not?  Those 
which  grow  in  the  garden,  however,  have  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  their  near  relative  of  the  woods. 

A  practical  way  to  study  this  charming  flower  is  to  trans- 
plant soine  of  ihe  young  shrubs  lo  the  garden.  Ail  the 
wondrous  flowers  for  sale  at  florists  have  been  developed 
from  wild  plants.  What  has  done  this?  Care  and  culti- 
vation,^ What  will  these  do  for  the  wild  azalea?  Try^  and 
see.  Sf  eds  of  these  cultivated  plants  may  be  sent  to  friends. 
Incidentally,  while  gathering  them,  the  children  discover 
what  the  seeds  are  like,  that  the  seed  vessel  has  just  as 
many  parts  as  the  flower  had  pculs  and  how  the  seeds  are 
scattered . 

The  Wild  Columbine 
Dear  to  the  hearts  of  poets  and  of  flower  lovers  every- 
where is  our  dancing  Colnmbine,  climbing  the  perpendicu- 
lar wall§  of  gorges,  or  leaning  intrepidly  out  from  jutting 
rocks  as  if  to  get  a  glimpse  of  herself  mirrored  full  length  in 
the  surface  of  some  stream.  There  is  nothing  quite  so 
desirable  to  the  flower  lover,  who  is  also  a  flower  gatherer, 
than  the  exquisite  clump  of  these  shining^  ones,  nodding 
mockingly  from  an  inacces^^j^^^^^(^i@@Oi|i^^ 
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them  they  arc  well-nigh  irresistible.  One  will  risk  almost 
anything.  But  they  are  best  in  their  chosen  places.  Before 
we  get  them  home  they  hang  their  heads  dejectedly ;  nor 
are  they  easily  revived.  Many  a  bunch  of  them  carelessly 
torn  from  their  roots  has  been  abandoned  by  the  gatherer 
before  reaching  home.  Yet  these  same  thoughtless  wild 
flower  exterminators  are  often  heard  to  exclaim  that  they 
are  *'  passionately  fond  of  flowers."  Children  can  be  taught 
to  their  own  advantage  how  to  "love  the  wood-rose  and 
leave  it  on  its  stalk."  When  they  come  to  know  the  Colum- 
bine the  year  round  by  the  methods  suggested  here,  they 
will  love  it  and  protect  it  without  being  told. 

From  the  time  its  first  leaf  rises  from  the  perennial  stem 
near  the  ground  till  its  beaked  seed  capsules  stand  brown 
and  stiff  waiting  to  be  laid  low  by  winter,  this  plant  is  worth 
watching.  Begin  any  time.  Now  is  a  good  time.  Are  the 
buds  beginning  to  redden?  How  about  the  leaves?  Will 
they  reach  full  size  before  the  flowers  are  out?  Are  they  all 
alike  ?  Are  they  like  the  garden  columbines  or  any  other 
garden  flowers? 

When  the  flowers  are  out  we  may  marvel  at  their  intricate 
shape  and  gay  colors.  Evidently  "  plain  red  and  yellow  is 
good  enough"  for  their  devotees. 
And  what  and  who  are  these  visitors 
that  sip  from  the  columbine's  horn 
of  honey?  Isn't  it  a  bit  awkward 
for  a  bumble-bee  to  hang  by  his  toe 
nails  in  order  to  get  ^he  nectar? 
Watch  him  and  find  out  how  he 
manages?  The  columbine  has  no 
lip  or  platform  for  insects  to  rest 
upon  while,  gathering  honey.  Per- 
haps bees  are  not  the  most  welcome 
visitors.  Taste  the  sweet  to  see  if  it 
is  worth  working  for.  Examine  and 
see  if  any  of  the  flower  tubes  are  cut 
as  were  those  of  little  Dutchman's 
breeches.  It  would  be  worth  while 
to  catch  the  little  pilferer  at  his 
trick. 

While  you*  are  watching  a  bunch 
of  columbine  you  may  be  startled 
by  a  "  flash  of  harmless  lightning." 
A  humming-bird,  ruby-throated  and 
dazzling,  whirrs  by  and  is  lost  in  the  sunlight  Sit  per- 
fectly quiet  and  he  will  return,  draining  every  one  of  the  in- 
verted cornucopias  that  the  columbine  hangs  out  for  him. 
Such  an  experience  could  be  told,  story-fashion,  to  chil- 
dren in  such  a  way  that  they  would  haunt  the  columbines 
in  the  garden  until  they  had  felt  the  same  thrill. 

The  garden  sisters  of  the  wild  columbine  wear  a  great 
variety  of  colors,  blue,  yellow,  pale  purple  and  white.  Some 
are  natives  of  Siberia,  others  come  from  Japan  and  from 
Switzerland.  In  the  western  part  of  our  own  country  some 
lovely  blue  and  yellow  ones  grow  wild ;  these  kinds  are  all 
grown  in  gardens  here  and  may  be  compared  with  our  wild 
one.  How  are  they  alike  and  how  different?  Are  any  of 
them  "  short-homed  "  enough  so  that  honey  bees  could  get 
the  nectar?  Some  are  double?  Have  you  ever  seen  a 
double  flower  of  the  wild  red  and  yellow  one?  Look  out 
for  this. 

When  all  have  gone  to  seed  we  shall  see  how  much  alike 
they  are  in  that  stage  and  we  shall  see,  too,  that  they  are 
not  unlike  their  garden  neighbors  and  kinfolk,  the  larkspurs. 
By  all  means  gather  the  seed  and  plant  it  next  spring  in 
your  garden.  Many  people  try  to  transplant  the  columbine 
and  while  some  succeed  many  are  discouraged  by  continued 
failures.  The  roots  are  very  likely  to  be  wedged  in  deeply 
between  rocks  and  often  break  oflF  short  just  below  the 
surface.  It  is  a  great  tax  upon  a  plant's  vitality  to  be 
moved  while  in  blossom.  If  a  specimen  be  found  which 
could  easily  be  taken  up,  it  should  be  marked  and  trans- 
ferred after  the  hard  work  of  its  year  is  over  and  the  plant 
has  time  to  give  its  attention  to  settling  in  a  new  home.  ^ 
The  best  way  to  get  the  plants  is  from  seed.  They 
are  pretty  sure  to  bloom  the  first  year  if  started  in 
pans  in  March. 


Columbine 


The  seedlings  are  tender  looking  little  things  and  will 
appeal  to  the  children  in  many  ways.  It  is  good  for  a  child 
to  plant  a  seed  and  to  care  for  it  until  the  plant  reaches 
maturity  and  rewards  itself  and  its  patient  watcher  with  a 
crown  of  blossoms.  If  not  a  columbine,  then  let  it  be  a 
homely  onion,  a  sweet  pea,  an  aster  or  a  sunflower. 

The  May  Apple 

Walking  along  a  timber  road  one  day  in  late  April  I  came 
upon  a  bit  of  Nature's  garden  which  puzzled  me.  I  could 
not  make  out  what  manner  of  plant  it  was  which  so  stoutly 
thrust  its  head  up  through  the  soil.  It  did  not  poke  a 
sharp  leaf  point  up  first  as  il  to  point  the  way,  but,  instead, 
a  blunt,  flattened  end  as  big  as  my  finger.  There  were 
scores  of  them,  quite  a  patch,  in  various  stages  of  growth, 
but  none  had  come  more  than  an  inch  out  of  the  ground. 
About  half  of  them  had  little  green  ''  buttons  "  sitting  right 
on  top  of  the  blunt  end.  The  buttons  seemed  to  be  put  on 
to  stay. 

I  visited  the  spot  a  week  or  so  later  to  find  a  little  forest 
of  mandrakes,  their  umbrellas  raised  as  if  expecting  a 
shower. 

A  few  belated  ones  were  only  half  up,  while  one  or  two 
had  their  leaves  still  folded  around  the  stem.  Some 
of  the  plants  had  two  wide  leaves,  while  ^ome  had  only  one. 
I  wondered  if  there  were  some  reason  for  this.  Then  I 
looked  for  the  buttons  I  had  seen  before  and  found  them 
still  there,  larger  and  each  on  a  stem  attached  between  the 
two  leaves.  All  the  plants  having  button^  or  flower  buds, 
as  I  knew  these  must  be,  had  also  two  leaves,  or  even  three ; 
the  single  leafed  plants  bore  no  flowers.  I  wonder  why? 
It  takes  a  year  to  find  out. 

The  flower  is  white  with  rather  thick  petals.  The  fact 
that  the  petals  vary'  in  number  from  six  to  nine  will  be  of 
interest,  (Some  flowers  seem  to  adhere  very  closely  to  a 
rule,  others  are  variable.)  The  odor  is  rather  heavy  and 
disagreeable,  and  the  stems  and  roots  are  poisonous,  though 
the  fruit  is  harmless. 

The  mandrake  or  May  apple,  which  ripens  in  July,  is 
also  called  hog  apple  and  wild  lemon.  "  The  fruit  is  eaten," 
says  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  "by  pigs  and  boys."  He  did  not  in- 
clude girls,  because  the  girls  of  his  day  were  probably  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  imposed  by  ruffled  pinafores  and  white 
pantalettes,  and  dared  not  risk  being  called  "Tom-boy," 
if  they  ventured  beyond  the  gate.  How  fortunate  are  the 
little  girls  of  to-day  who  with  stout  shoes  and  serviceable 
romping  clotl^es  are  as  free  to  join  in  excursions  to  the 
woods  and  fields  as  are  their  brothers.  The  May  apple 
may  taste  "mawk- 
ish" to  critical 
grown-ups,  but  I 
doubt  if  they  copld 
resist  picking  the 
golden  egg-shaped 
fruit  just  for  the  joy 
of  moulding  one 
between  thumb  and 
finger.  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley  asks : 

"  And  will  any  poet  sing 
Of  a  lusher,  richer  thing 
Than  a  ripe  May-apple,  rolled 
Like  a  pulpy  lump  of  gold. 
Under  thumb  and  finger-tips, 
And  pour«d  molten  through  the  Kps? 

The  Dogwood 

After  the  shad-bush  has  yielded 
its  fragile  petals  to  the  winds  and 
has  taken  up  the  business  of  berry- 
making,  her  showier 
neighbor,   the    dog- 
wood, comes  out  in 
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white.  This  tree  is  distributed  over  a  very  large  territory. 
Few  teachers  of  the  Eastern  United  States  need  an  introduc- 
tion to  it,  especially  when  it  is  in  bloom.  The  big  white  bracts 
which  look  like  petals  spread  out  around  the  central  cluster  of 
little  flowers  and  make  a  brave  show.  No  other  tree  is  like  it. 
This  is  equally  true  the  year  round.  In  winter  when  no 
flowers,  or  even  leaves,  are  present,  it  is  recognized  by  its 
buds  and  iis  bark.  No  other  small  tree  has  ihe  dogwood's 
characteristic  round  button-like  buds,  nor  its  "alligator- 
skin"  bark.  In  autumn  this  tree  is  conspicuous  again, 
furnishing  our  woods  and  parks  with  gorgeous  foliage,  vying 
with  the  scarlet  and  gold  of  the  maples.  On  the  twigs 
where  the  flowers  were  we  shall  And  clusters  of  scarlet 
berries. 

The  dogwood  has  a  dozen  or  more  relatives  in  woods  and 
door  yards,  popular  on  account  of  their  flne  shape,  their 
luxuriant  foliage,  their  autumn  colors  or  their  bright-colored 
fruits.  One  of  the  best  is  charming  in  midwinter,  when  its 
long,  graceful  branches  stand  out  red  and  polished  against  a 
somber  or  white  background.     But  most  of  them  grow  wild 


The  Homes  of  the  Birds 


The  dogwood  flower 

in  our  own  woods  and  can  easily  be  transplanted.  The 
family  name  is  Cornus.  One  knows  them  by  the  leaves 
whose  veins  run  out  in  parallel  lines  from  the  midrib. 

The  Wild  Strawberry 

I  had  meant  to  include  a  study  of  wild  strawberry  in  this 
month,  but  my  space  is  too  small.  I  feel  sure  that  you  will 
not  need  an  introduction  to  it  or  to  its  foreign-born  sister, 
the  garden  strawberry.  Appealing  as  the  fruit  does  to  all 
our  senses  except  hearing,  there  is  no  wider  favorite,  nor 
one  more  worthy  of  esteem.  Ill  venture  to  say  that  many 
of  its  admirers  have  forgotten  to  inquire  into  its  ways. 
When  June  is  over  the  strawberry  is  left  to  its  own  devices 
and  few  of  us  know  what  we  are  missing.  We  all  know  that 
a  new  bed  laid  out  and  planted  in  neat  rows  will,  if  left  to 
itself  for  a  year  or  two,  develop  into  a  "  patch  **  without  a 
suggestion  of  regularity.  "But,"  you  may  say,  "everybody 
knows  that !  "  Very  well,  if  you  know  just  how  the  straw- 
berry performs,  suppose  you  set  the  children  to  flnding  out 
for  themselves.  At  the  end  of  the  season  they  may  be  able 
to  tell  you  all  about  runners,  seeds,  roots  and  crowns,  even 
though  they  may  not  use  these  terms. 

In  the  meantime,  you  may  all  like  to  ask : 

"  Pretty  strawberry,  fresh  and  sweet, 
Who  has  made  your  red  so  shining 
^  Like  the  crimson  sun  declining? 

Who  has  made  your  pleasant  smell? 
Tell  me,  pretty  strawberry,  tell  — 
Tell  me,  pretty  strawberry,  tell." 


Concert  Exercise 

NCLLIE  R,  Cam£ron 

(AH  rifhtt  re«rved) 

First 

Meadow  lark,  where  do  you  build  your  nest* 
The  little  home  you  love  the  best  ? 

Meadow  lark 

My  nest  is  in  the  tall  green  grass ; 
Please  do  not  crush  it,  as  you  pass. 

Second 

Robin,  where  is  your  home  retreat  — 
Your  little  nest  so  smali  and  neat  ? 

Robin 

My  nest  is  in  the  tree-top  high, 
Very  near  to  the  deep  blue  sky. 

Third 

'  Tailor  bird,  how  do  you  build  your  nest  ? 
It  seems  to  be  different  from  the  rest. 

Tailor  bird 
My  nest  of  broad  green  leaves  I  sew. 
My  needle  is  my  bill,  you  know. 

Fourth 

Swallow,  you  do  not  always  roam  ; 

Where  do  you  rest  ?     Oh,  where  is  your  home  ? 

Swallow 

My  nest  is  built  beneath  the  eaves  ; 
Tis  made  of  mud  instead  of  leaves. 

Fifth 

Woodpecker,  often  your  hammer  I  hear. 
Where  did  you  build  your  home,  this  year? 

Woodpecker 
My  nest  is  in  a  hollow  tree. 
Hid  where  no  curious  eye  can  see* 

Sixth 

Sir  Plover,  where  do  you  hide? 

Your  home  must  be  near  the  water  side. 

Plover 

My  nest  is  among  the  reeds  and  brakc^ 
Beside  some  little  stream  or  lake. 

Seventh 

Noble  eagle,  strong  and  fleet, 

Lofty  and  lonely  must  be  your  retreat. 

Eagle 

In  the  mountains  high,  where  the  rocks  are  steep. 
My  lonely  watch  in  my  nest  I  keep. 

Eighth 

Now,  birdies,  what  do  you  keep  in  this  nest  — 
This  little  home  you  love  the  best  ? 

Birds  answer 

Oh,  tiny  eggs  so  round  and  wartn, 

We  shelter  them  safely  from  cold  and  storm - 

Some  day,  if  they  arc  guarded  weU, 
A  little  bird  will  break  each  shell. 

Oh,  then,  how  glad  and  proud  weUl  be 
Our  little  baby  birds  to  see  1 


^'Be  strong  I 
We  are  uot  here  to  play,  to  dream,  to  drift, 
We  have  bard  work  to  do,  and  loads  to  lift ; 
ShuD  not  the  struggle;  face  It.    'Tis  Qod's  gift— 
Be  strong." 


As  the  lights  of  earth  are  put  out,  one  by  one,  beaven  makes 
plainer  and  plainer  revelations;  for,  ^'thougb  nDthhig  is  farther 
than  earth  from  heaven,  notblng  \h  nearer  ttian  hcaveQ  to 
earth  I "  The  heavens  Tjeckon  us  onward,  not  away  from  eartlilj^ 
thiagt,  bat  through  them  into  •pirttij«tt»a*f '^si^*?'^^^ 
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What  Shall  Teachers  Read? 

ErTA  S.  Blakb 

WHAT  a  feast  of  good  things  has  been  prepared 
for  us  to  read.     A  never  ending  feast  which  will 
enrich  our  Whole  life.      "But,"  someone   says, 
"we,  who  are  teachers,  have  no  time  for  this 
feast.     We  do  not  have  time  for  reading." 

But  can  we  afford  not  to  take  time  ?  Ought  we  to  go  be- 
fore our  pupils  week  after  week  for  thirty  or  forty  weeks 
without  ever  having  read  from  some  good  book,  paper,  or 
magazine,  that  which  would  broaden  us,  which  would  inspire 
us  with  a  greater  ambition  to  do  our  work  better,  to  make 
happier  the  little  corner  of  the  world  in  which  we  are  doing 
our  work? 

All  the  good  that  is  within  us  answers  that  we  do  both  our 
pupils  and  ourselves  a  great  injustice  if  we  do  not  get  daily 
refre^ment  from  the  great  fountain  of  literature. 

Not  time  ?  We  waste  in  numerous  ways,  at  least  fifteen 
minutes  every  day.  Fifteen  minutes  may  seem  little  time, 
but  five  times  fifteen  minutes  make  an  hour  and  a  quarter ; 
and  between  Saturday  morning  and  Monday  morning, 
couldn't  we  find  another  hour  and  a  quarter,  thus  making 
two  hours  and  a  half  each  week  for  reading? 

It  is  true  we  teachers  are  busy  people.  There  is  the 
finishing  of  the  week's  work  which  takes  all  our  Saturday 
morning.  But  it  has  been  truly  said  that,  **  We  find  time  to 
do  what  we  want  to  do  most,"  and  every  true  teacher  will 
find  time  to  read. 

And  finding  time  to  read,  what  shall  we  read?  There  are 
the  many  books  of  history,  biography,  travel  and  art,  to 
which  we  should  give  a  share  of  our  time. 

Often  teachers  are  heard  to  remark  that  they  are  "  too 
dead  tired  "  when  they  get  out  of  school  to  do  any  heavy 
reading.  A  half  vhour  in  the  open  air  away  from  all  thought 
of  school  will  make  us  feel  fresh  enough  tor  anything  we 
care  to  do. 

It  is  a  great  help  to  take  our  reading  in  this  line  in  con- 
nection with  some  reading  club,  or  literary  society  which 
holds  weekly  meetings  and  discusses  freely  that  which  is 
being  read. 

There  is  the  "Drama  of  Shakespeare."  There  are  the 
great  epic  poets :  Homer,  Dant^,  Chaucer  and  Milton. 
Slow  reading  for  us  perhaps,  but  we  shall  be  well  repaid  by 
the  freshness,  the  culture,  the  dignity,  and  grandeur  with 
which  we  are  brought  in  contact.  There  is  nothing  like 
the  rhythm  of  poetry  to  soothe  the  tired  nerves.  Let  us  go 
to  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  or  Tennyson,  for  a 
little  recreation  before  we  begin  our  evening's  work. 

There  are  the  many  ftne  educational  papers  of  to-day  filled 
with  helps  and  suggestions  for  teachers  from  the  experiences 
of  some  of  our  best  educators.  But  do  we  profit  by  the 
experiences  of  others?  Do  we  read  regularly  any  educa- 
tional paper  and  glean  from  its  rich  fields  that  which  will 
help  us  just  where  we  need  help?  Of  course  we  each  take 
an  educational  paper.  I  say,  of  course,  for  I  fear  it  is  a 
deplorable  fact  that  some  teachers  take  an  educational  paper 
because  it  is  the  thing  to  do. 

A  teacher  said  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  "  Why,  yes ;  I  take 
an  educational  paper  but  I  never  read  it,  never  do."  I 
asked  a  teacher  a  short  time  since  if  she  was  taking  an 
educational  paper  and  she  replied ;  "  Oh,  yes ;  I  take  the 
Educational  Journal^  or  Journal  of  Education,  something 
like  that,  but  f  guess  it  doesn't  amount  to  much." 

What  would  we  think  of  a  physician  who  would,  after  re- 
ceiving a  diploma,  practice  year  after  year  without  reading 
anything  pertaining  to  that  profession?  Would  we  want  to 
employ  him?  Most  certainly  not.  No  more  should 
teachers  continue  in  their  profession  without  reading  some 
good  work  which  pertains  to  that  profession. 

A  good  magazine  and  a  reliable  daily  newspaper  are  two 
essentials  to  be  found  upon  a  teacher's  reading  table. 
Teachers  of  all  grades,  but  more  particularly  those  of  higher 
grades  who  are  teaching  history,  should  be  familiar  with 
current  events.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  teachers 
inform  themselves  in  regard  to  the  history  that  the  world  is 
making  to-day. 


Should  teachers  read  novels?  A  proper  amount  of  good 
fiction  is,  in  the  life  of  a  teacher,  equivalent  to  a  good  tonic. 
It  takes  one  out  of  that  school  atmosphere  which  becomes 
so  depressing  after  a  time.  It  helps  to  keep  one  from  fall- 
ing into  that  prosy,  school-marmy  condition  by.  which  sO 
many  of  the  profession  are  recognized.  But  there  are 
novels  and  novels.     Let  us  not  read  them  indiscriminately. 

Emerson  made  it  a  practice  never  to  read  a  book  till  it 
had  stood  the  test  of  two  years.  We  had  better  let  those 
who  seem  to  have  time  to  waste  do  the  experimenting  while 
we  take  the  books  of  authors  of  recognized  standing. 

Milton  says,. "  A  gOod  book  is  the  precious  life  blood  of  a 
master  spirit."  It  is  true  that  there  have  been  men  and 
women  who  have  left  for  us  the  best  of  themselves ;  the  best 
of  a  noble  life. 


Chicago  Examination  Questions 

In  order  to  stimulate  teachers  to  keep  up  an  intellectual 
advance,  the  School  Board  of  Chicago  adopted  the  plan 
of  a  promotional  examination,  open  only  to  those  teachers 
whose  **  marks  "  (representing  the  principal's  estimate  of 
the  teacher's  work)  was  sufficiently  high  to  constitute  them 
eligible  candidates  for  the  examination.  The  fortunate  ones 
who  "  passed  "  receive  an  increase  of  fifty  dollars  the  first 
year  and  twenty-five  dollars  each  succeeding  year  for  three 
years. 

The  Examination  questions  are  as  follows : 

English  —  Elementary  Promotional 

Time:  Two  Hours 

1  (a)  Diagram,  or  analyze  briefly,  the  following ;  **As  the  procession 
entered  the  lists,  the  sound  of  a  wild,  bat  baric  music  was  heard  from  be- 
kind  the  tenU  of  the  challengers,  wktre  the  performers  were  concealed.^'* 

^Scott 
(b)     Give  the  syntax  of  italicized  words. 

2  Write  a  paragraph  of  at  least  one  hundred  words  on  any  one  of  the 
following  subjects :  American  Novelists,  Chicago  Commons,  The  Expedi- 
tion of  JLewis  and  Glark,  The  President's  Message. 

3  Distinguish  between  the  romantic  and  the  realistic  novel,  and  men- 
tion two  English  and  three  American  novelists,  as  examples  of  each 
class. 

4  Characterize  a  poem  by  Byron,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Lowell,  and' 
Longf  How. 

5  Name  five  of  the  great  prose  (not  fiction)  writers  of  the  Victorian 
Age,  and  characterize  the  work  of  each. 

6  Discuss  the  literary  value  of  the  essays  of  Emerson. 

7  Name  three  prominent  characters  mentioned  in  David  Copperfield 
or  Silas  Mamer,  and  give  characteristics  of  each. 

8  Trace  the  character-degeneration  of  Macbeth,  or  compare  any  two 
characters  in  King  Lear. 

Professional  Study  —  Elementary  Promotional 

Time:  Three  Hours 

1  In  regard  to  methods  of  teaching,  which  b  more  in  line  with  present 
day  theories  and  practices,  Comenius  or  Rousseau?  Fully  justify  your 
answer. 

2  If  it  is  true  the  so-called  New  Education  as  championed  by  Frocbel, 
for  example,  holds  as  one  of  its  fundamental  principles  *'  that  the  memory 
must  be  employed  in  strict  subservience  to  the  '  higher  faculties  of  the 
mind*"  {a)  What  is  meant  by  the  higher  faculties?  {b)  By  subservi- 
ence? {c)  How  can  this  be  brought  about  in  elementary  school 
teaching? 

3  Every  image  which  functions  normally  tends  to  motor  discharge. 
What  is  the  main  pedagogical  piinciple  deducible  from  this  in  instructing 
young  children  ?    Illustrate  fully. 

4  What  factors  should  be  taken  into  account  in  the  assignment  of 
home  work  for  elementary  pupils? 

5  A  child  is  said  to  have  poor  imaginative  power.  Furnish  as  com- 
plete a  description  (mental  and  physical)  of  the  child  as  you  can  from 
your  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  that  ordinarily  accompany  this 
above  mentioned  peculiarity. 

6  Discuss  psychologically  the  advantages  and  defects  of  teaching  from 
diagrams,  charts,  maps,  and  blackboard  outlines. 

7  It  is  claimed  in  modern  psychology  that  Froebel  '*  built  on  solid 
ground  in  maintaining  {a)  that  knowledge  and  activity  are  closely  re- 
lated; (^)  that  the  child's  spontaneous  activity  is  the  force  that  sets  the 
mechanism  of  the  senses  in  operation.*'  Describe  fully  how  these  prin- 
ciples can  be  carried  out  in  school  teaching. 

Without  commentiDg  on  the  justice  of  harassing  regular 
teachers  with  examinations  it  wouldn't .  be  a  bad  thing  for 
teachers    everywhere    to    try    themselves    on    the    above    ♦ 
questions.  —The  Editor  .  Digitized  by  vn V^ V^^  l^ 
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Stories  of  the  Rhine  Country     IX 

Lohengrin 

AucE  E.  Allen 

LEVES  on  the  Rhine  is  famous 
for  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  Rhine  stories.  It  has 
been  told  and  re-told.  It  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  one 
^  of  Wagner's  best-known  operas. 
This  legend  is  that  of  Lohen- 
grin, the  Swan  Knightr 

In  Cleves  there  once  lived  the 
wealthy  and  powerful  Duke  of 
Brabant.  At  his  death,  his  little 
daughter,  Elsa,  became  the  sole 
heiress  of  all  her  father's  great  wealth.  Little  Elsa  was  left 
to  the  care  of  one  of  her  father's  subjects  —  Frederick  of 
Telramund.  Frederick  was  vain  and  envious.  He  wanted 
for  his  own  the  vast  wealth,  the  high '  position,  the  great 
name  of  Elsa,  Duchess  of  Brabant.  He  asked  her  hand  in 
marriage.  Elsa  would  not  listen  to  him.  In  anger  he 
thrust  her  into  a  dark,  damp  prison.  "  Here  remain,"  he 
said,  "until  you  are  willing  to  become  my  wife." 

Elsa  was  true  and  brave.  She  tried  to  think  of  some  way 
of  escape.  She  sent  messengers  to  the  king.  They  told  her 
sad  story.  The  king  listened.  "  The  matter  shall  be  settled 
by  combat,"  he  said.  "  Frederick  of  Telramund  shall  fight 
against  any  knight  who  will  champion  the  cause  of  Elsa, 
Duchess  of  Brabant.  If  Frederick  wins  in  the  contest,  she 
must  be  his  wife.  If  her  champion  wins,  she  is  free."  In 
this  way  many  matters  of  right  and  wrong  were  settled  in 
hose  days. 

The  king's  decision  was  brought  to  Elsa.  With  sinking 
heart,  she  sent  her  heralds  up  and  down  Cleves.  "Who 
will  champion  the  cause  of  Elsa,  Duchess  of  Brabant,  against 
Frederick  of  Telramund?"  they  cried.  But  in  all  Cleves 
there  was  no  knight  brave  and  skillful  enough  to  fight  the 
powerful  Frederick  of  Tehfamund. 

Poor  Elsa.  Day  after  day,  in  her  lonely  cell,  she  listened 
to  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  great  Rhine  under  her  window. 
What  could  she  do?  Suddenly  there  came  to  her  the 
memory  of  a  dream  she  had  once  had.  She  had  fallen 
asleep  out  of  doors  in  the  wind  and  sunshine.  While  she 
slept,  out  from  the  forest  had  come  a  young  knight.  He 
was  clad  in  blue  and  gold.  To  her  he  had  given  a  tiny 
silver  bell.  "Take  this,"  he  had  said,  "  and  if  ever  you  are 
in  great  trouble,  ring  it.  Wherever  I  am,  I  will  hear. 
Wherever  you  are,  I  will  come  to  you." 

Strange  as  this  dream  had  been,  the  waking  had  been  still 
stranger.  For  a  beautiful  bird  of  soft  plumage  had  flown 
down  to  the  girl.  About  its  neck  had  hung  a  tiny  silver 
bell.  Elsa  had  untied  the  bell  and  fastened  it  to  her  waist. 
She  gazed  at  it  now  through  her  tears. 

It  was  so  small — so  fragile.  But  it  was  her  last  hope. 
Flinging  herself  on  her  knees,  with  her  whole  heart,  Elsa 
prayed  for  help.  Then  lifting  her  eyes  toward  heaven,  she 
rang  the  bell. 

Faint  and  silvery,  its  soft  tones  sounded  through  the  cell. 
It  was  as  if  a  garden  lily  had  shaken  her  dew-wet  petals. 
Through  the  window  the  pure  chime  floated.  The  wind 
took  it — bore  it,  growing  stronger  and  sweeter,  to  the  Rhine. 
The  river  caught  it — carried  it,  echoing  and  re-echoing,  on 
and  on,  on  and  on,  until  it  reached  a  dark,  dim  forest. 
Here  it  sounded  with  mighty  strength — as  if  all  the  bells  in 
all  Christendom  had  joined  in  one  great  grand  peal  for  help. 
In  this  forest,  hid  from  human  eyes,  stood  the  Temple  of 
the  Holy  Grail.  The  Holy  Grail  was  the  cup  into  which,  it 
was  said,  had  fallen  a  few  drops  of  the  blood  of  Christ  at  the 
Crucifixion.  So  pure  was  the  Holy  Grail  that  angels  had 
caught  it  up  and  hidden  it  in  this  sacred  shrine  deep  in  the 
forest.  Here  dwelt  King  Parsifal  and  the  Knights  of  the 
Holy  Grail.  Once  a  year  it  was  unveiled.  And  always 
while  it  was  unveiled,  a  dove  of  snow-white  plumage  de- 
scended from  the  skies,  rested  for  a  moment  above  the  Holy 
Grail,  and  vanished. 


Through  the  sacred  hush  of  the  Temple  of  the  Holy 
Grail,  sounded  and  resounded  the  tones  of  Elsa's  befl— ap- 
pealing, pitiful,  imperative.  King  Parsifal  entered  the 
shrine  of  the  Grail.  It  burned  and  throbbed  with  rose-red 
Ught.  Around  its  rim^  ran  wonderful  words  which  seemed 
written  in  living  fire.  "  Send  Lohengrin  "  —  the  message 
read — "  out.  into  the  world.  He  must  defend  a  helpless  girl. 
She  must  trust  him.  She  must  never  seek  to  know  his 
name." 

The  Knights  of  the  Holy  Grail  were  always  ready  to  go 
out  on  such  errands.  Lohengrin  put  on  his  armor.  He 
said  his  farewells.  He  stood  outside  the  Temple  waiting  for 
the  coming  of  his  steed. 

Suddenly,  faint,  far-off,  sweet  as  breath  of  spring  flowers, 
there  came  to  him  a  tender  melody.  Nearer,  clearer,  it 
canle  rising,  f^flling  on  the  wind.  Turning  toward  the 
Rhine,  Lohengrin  saw  floating  majestically  toward  him  a 
beautiful  swan.  Guided  skillfully  by  it,  was  a  slender  skiff. 
Bird  and  boat  stopped  close  to  the  shore.  Lohengrin 
sprang  into  the  skiff.  The  swan  spread  its  glistening  wings. 
Away,  away,  away,  to  the  mystic  music,  floated  bird  and 
boat  and  Lohengrin — the  Knight  of  the  Holy  GraiL 

In  Cleves  the  day  of  the  contest  dawned,  rosy,  warm,  and 
sweet  with  perfume.  Behind  the  bars  of  her  cell,  Elsa  wept 
and  prayed.  "  Send  thou  the  deliverer,  O  God,"  she  whis- 
pered. Suddenly  far-off,  faint,  mingling  with  the  soft 
murmur  of  the  river,  she  heard  a  song— or  the  echo  of  a 
song.  With  eager  eyes,  she  looked  out.  Coming  toward 
her,  was  a  snow-white  swan — a  snow-white  skiff.    And  in 


**  He  sprang  to  hb  leec 


I  will  defeod  you  even  >ith  my  life/* 


the  skiff,  asleep,  his  face  turned  toward  her,  was  the  knight 
of  her  dream.  Gently  the  boat  floated  past  her  window. 
The  knight  stirred  —  awoke.  His  eyes  fell  upon  the  beauti- 
ful face  and  sad  blue  eyes  behind  the  prison  bars.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet.  "  Weep  no  more,  Elsa,"  he  cried,  "  I— 
the  Swan  Knight — will  defend  you  even  with  my  life." 

The  boat  floated  from  view.  The  door  of  her  cell  opened. 
Frederick  of  Telramund  entered.  He  had  come  to  lead  her 
to  the  contest. 

It  was  noon — ^blue,  breathless^  beautiful  noon.  Under  a 
tree,  splendid  in  purple  robes,  sat  the  king.  The  knights 
and  ladies  of  his  court  were  grouped   about  him.    The 
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trumpeters  were  in  their  places.     Before  the  throne  stood 
the  herald. 

In  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  stood  Elsa,  Duchess  of  Brabant. 
White  as  a  lily  trembling  on  its  stalk,  she  waited.  Her 
hands  were  clasped  in  prayer.  Her  blue  eyes  turned  ever 
toward  the  Rhine. 

"  Let  him  stand  forth  who  will  defend  Elsa  of  Brabant," 
sounded  the  herald's  voice.  There  was  silence.  The  crowd 
waited.  A  little  bird  sang.  The  Rhine  rippled  and 
danced  oil  its  way.  "  Send  thou  my  deliverer,  O  God  of 
the  fatherless,"  whispered  Elsa. 

Once  more,  clear  and  sharp  on  the  silence,  rang  the  voice 
of  the  herald.  '*  Stand  forth,  stand  forth,  the  champion  of 
Elsa,  Duchess  of  Brabant,"  he  cried. 

Silence !  Elsa  fell  to  her  knees.  Her  golden  hair 
streamed  like  sunshine  about  her  white  dress.  The  little 
bifd  sang  on.     The  Rhine  laughed  and  leaped — hark  ! 

Mingling  low  and  clear  with  its  music,  came  a  wondrous 
melody.  It  was  as  if  flower-scent  or  star-shine  had  been 
made  into  music.  Rising — falling — rising  again,  nearer, 
nearer,  nearer  it  came.  Then  around  the  bend  of  the  river, 
swept  a  stately  swan  with  snow-white  plumage.  To  the 
entrancing  sweetness  ^of  its  own  song,  it  came  close  to  the 
shore.  Behind  it  floated  a  boat — so,  frail,  so  fair,  it  might 
have  been  carved  from  the  heart  of  a  great  pearl.  In  the 
boat  stood  a  knight.  Quickly  he  sprang  ashore.  In  low 
tones  he  spoke  to  the  swan.  The  bird  bent  its  proud 
head  and  sailed  away.  Dreamily  its  music  drifted  back 
to  the  listening  people. 

Dazzling  in  his  armor  of  pure  gold,  the  knight  stood  in 
the  sunshine.  On  his  helmet  was  engraved  a  swan — its 
wings  outspread.  His  shield  was  curiously  carved.  A 
golden  horn  hung  from  his  belt.  A  jewelled  sword  was  in 
his  hand.  From  one  shoulder  hung  a  cloak  blue  as  May 
skies. 

His  face  was  true  and  strong^  and  noble.  His  voice, 
clear  and  commanding,  broke  across  the  quiet. 

**  I — the  Swan  Knight — am  come  to  do  battle  before  God 
for  Elsa,  Duchess  of  Brabant.     I  will  win  her  cause  or  die." 

Glad  cries  and  shouts  rang  out. 

The  combat  was  sharp.  •  The  Swan  Knight  was  victorious. 

In  the  sunlight,  Elsa  waited.  The  Swan  Knight  turned 
and  saw  her  standing  there.  He  dropped  his  sword.  He 
knelt  at  her  feet. 

"You  are  my  deliverer,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  Rise, 
Sir  Knight,  name  your  prize.     It  shall  be  yours." 

The  Swan  Knight,  looking  into  her  deep  blue  eyes,  loved 
Elsa,  Duchess  of  Brabant.     "  Give  me  yourself,"  he  said. 

Elsa's  soft  cheeks  flushed.  Her  eyes  shone.  How  true 
and  brave  was  the  knight  there  at  her  feet. 

"You  have  saved  my  life,"  she  said  quietly;  '*  I  am 
yours." 

"  Do  you  trust  me,  Elsa?  "  asked  the  Swan  Knight. 

"  Indeed  I  trust  you.  Sir  Knight,"  said  Elsa  wondering. 

"  Sorely  must  your  trust  be  tried,"  said  the  Swan  Knight. 
"  I  can  tell  you  neither  my  name,  my  rank,  nor  my  race. 
Ask  me  none  of  these  things  and  all  will  be  well.  But 
should  you  question,  Elsa,  in  that  very  hour,  I  must  leave 
you — forever." 

"  I  will  never  question.  Sir  Knight,"  said  Elsa. 

So  Elsa,  Duchess  of  Brabant  wedded  the  Swan  Knight. 
Great  was  the  feasting  and  rejoicing.  Right  merrily  rang 
the  bells  throughout  all  Cleves. 

Years  went  swiftly  by.  Elsa  grew  fairer  and  more  beloved. 
The  Swan  Knight  ruled  well  and  wisely. 

At  last,  however,  his  subjects  began  to  ask  among  them- 
selves, "Who  is  he  —  the  Swan  Knight?  From  whence 
came  he  here  ?  How  do  we  know  that  he  is  not  a  Mcicked 
person  who  will  some  day  do  us  evil  ?  " 

So  they  came  —  the  curious,  doubting  people — ^^to  Elsa. 
"You  do  not  even  know  your  husband's  name,"  they  said. 
"  Surely  it  is  your  right  to  ask  that." 

Elsa  listened.  She  tried  to  put  the  questions  from  her. 
But  day  and  night  they  troubled  her.  Who  was  her  husband  ? 
Whence  had  he  come?  Sometime  would  he  not  long 
for  his  own  home,  his  own  people  ?  Would  he  not  leave 
hey? 


One  day  they  sat  together  —  the  Swan  Knight  and  Elsa 
—  in  a  bower  near  the  river.  Suddenly  Elsa  turned  toward 
her  husband."  With  a  quick  breath  she  asked,  "What  is 
your  name,  O  my  husband?  " 

"Elsa,"  cried  the  Swan  Knight,  "remember  your 
promise." 

"Whence  did  you  come?"  questioned  Elsa.  There 
Has  terror  in  her  eyes.  But  she  could  no  longer  k^ep  back 
the  fatal  questions.    "  Of  what  people  arc  you?  " 

"  O  Elsa,  Elsa,"  cried  the  Swan  Knight  sadly.  "  Is  your 
great  faith  dead  ?  Can  you  no  longer  trust  me  ?  Alas,  alas, 
I  love  you,  Elsa.  But  this  very  hour  I  must  leave  you. 
Listen  1 "  y 

Faint  and  far  off  came  the  sound  of  music.  It  was  the 
swan  song.  Elsa  threw  herself  into  her  husband's  arms. 
"  Forgive  me,  O  forgive  me,"  she  sobbed.  "  Leave  me  not. 
I  care  not  who  nor  what  you  are.    Only  leave  me  not." 

"  It  is  too  late,  Elsa,"  said  the  Swan  Knight.  "  The  swan 
draws  near.'    I  must  go." 

In  the  great  banquet  hall  near  by,  were  assembled  the 
knights  of  Cleves.  Into  their  midst,  the  Swan  Knight 
gently  led  Elsa,  white  and  weeping. 

" Listen,  O  people  of  Cleves,"  he  said.  "The  time  has 
come  when  I  must  leave  you.  But  before  I  go,  it  is  but 
right  that  you  should  know  who  I  am.  I  am  Lohengrin — 
the  son  of  Parsifal — the  Knight  of  the  Holy  Grail.  At  the 
command  of  the  Holy  Grail,  I  came.  At  the  command  of 
the  Holy  Grail,  I  leave." 

Across  the  stillness,  floated  the  sad  sweet  strains  of  the 
swan  song.     Gently  the   Swan  Knight  tore   himself  from 
Elsa's  clinging  arms.     "  Be  brave,  Elsa,"  he  whispered.  , 
*'  Sometime,  somewhere,  we  shall  meet  again." 

Lohengrin  stepped  into  the  boat.  There  he  stood — his 
head  bared,  his  eyes  flxed  on  the  slender,  gold-haired  girl 
on  the  shore.  The  swan  spread  its  snow-white  wings. 
Away,  away,  away,  on  the  sparkling  water  they  glided. 
Fainter,  fainter,  fainter  grew  the  wondrous  music.  The 
boat  neared  the  distant  bend  in  the  river.  Those  who 
watched  saw  a  dove  of  wondrous  whiteness  descend  from 
the  skies.  It  hovered  for  a  moment  above  the  head  of  the 
Swan  Knight.  Then  it  vanished.  And  thus  went  from 
Cleves  forever,  Lohengrin — the  Knight  of  the  Holy  Grail. 


When  May  Comes  Down  the  Lane 

It's  little  I  can  tell 

About  the  birds  in  books; 
And  yet  I  know  them  well, 

By  tbeir  music  and  their  looks ; 
WhcQ  May  coraes  down  the  lane, 
Her  airy  lovers  throng 
To  welcome  her  with  song, 
And  follow  in  her  train; 
Each  minstrel  weaves  his  part 
In  that  wild-flowery  strain, 
And  I  ktiow  them  all  again 
By  their  echo  in  my  heart. 

-^ Henry  Van 
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**Deficient  in  Nature  Study" 

(From  TAe  Outlook) 

The  Spectator  has  a  dainty,  sweet  little  girl  friend,  now 
twelve  years  old,  who  cannot  remember  when  she  did  not 
have  a  baby  brother  to  carry  and  rock  and  push  about  in 
the  baby  carriage,  the  handle  of  which  is  now  just  the  height 
of  the  little  lady's  shoulder.  She  recognizes  symptoms  of 
naughtiness  and  wards  off  the  climax  with  the  insight  of  a 
grandmother  who  has  brought  up  two  generations  of  babies. 
She  coaxes  refractory  moods  with  a  cunning  and  tactfulness 
that  would  put  to  shame  many  mothers  who  pride  them- 
selves on  their  mother  skill.  Her  family  live  under  the 
shadow  of  the  elevated  road.  The  living-room,  charged  for 
by  the  landlord  as  a  basement,  is  a  cellar,  selected  because 
of  the  advantage  secured  to  the  numerous  small  boys  of  the 
family  by  controlling  the  back  yard,  five  feet  deep,  and  the 
re^dy  access  to  the  street  by  way  of  the  front  cellar  stairs. 
Here  the  dainty  little  lady  loves  and  serves,  watched  by  a 
mother  scarcely  any  taller,  who  is  most  ambitious   for  her 


children's  education.  The  little  lady  makes  no  mark  as  a 
scholar.  She  came  home  recently  with  that  most  deceitful 
of  character  records,  a  monthly  report,  whose  cabalistic  signs 
mark  the  measure  of  pvide  and  happiness  in  so  many  homes. 
The  little  lady's  conduct  was  perfect,  but  clearly,  plainly 
written,  beyond  hope  of  misunderstafiding,  was  **  Deficient 
in  Nature  Study."  "How  can  I  help  her?"  queried  the 
anxious,  overworked  mother,  gazing  in  distress  at  the  card 
in  hand.  The  Spectator,  in  a  spirit  of  sarcasm,  advised  that 
she  take  the  child  to  the  top  of  the  steps  and  call  her  atten- 
tion to  the  beautiful  stretch  of  stone  lawn  in  front  of  the 
house,  then  to  the  hedge  of  trucks  at  the  roadside,  and, 
above  all,  call  her, attention  to  the  stately  trunks  of  the  ele- 
vated railroad  pillars  and  the  beautiful  foliage  that  spread 
in  unbroken  hne  from  their  tops.  The  expression  of  care 
deepened  on  the  poor  mother's  face  as  she  interrupted: 
"  I'm  glad  you  said  that ;  she  asked  me  last  night  what 
'  foliage '  was ;  she  had  it  in  her  spelling  lesson.*' 

The  teacher  who  marks  Nature  Study,  justly  or  unjustly,  kiUs  it.    Some 
things  are  unmarkable. — The  Editor. 


Scissors'  cutting 


Plays  and  Games  Between 

J.  Philips  T. 

Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  variety  in  the  first  and 
second  grades,  but  like  all  good  things  it  should  be  retold 
until  it  is  second  nature  to  sandwich  the  plays  and  games 
between  tasks.  Are  you  at  your  wits'  end  for  suggestions  ? 
Then  let  the  little  folks  make  their  own,  although  uncon- 
sciously. 

The  other  day,  I  found  a  little  girl  drawing  a  picture  — 
presumably  of  a  child — so  noticing  that  the  task  of  written 
number  was  being  completed  by  all  of  her  division  rather 
sooner  than  planned  for,  and  many  busy  little  brains  were 
about  to  hatch  up  something,  I  aided  and  abetted  the 
hatching  by  passing  rough  paper  and  scissors.  Then  I  told 
them  to  shut  their  eyes  and  think  of  the  best  story  they 
knew  and  then  draw  the  pictures  and  cut  them  out. 

This  was  done  while  I  attended  to  another  division  in 
reading. 

Result — the  best  drawing  and  language  lesson  of  the  week 
and  a  splendid  form  of  exercise,  for  after  they  had  finished, 
in  turn  they  walked  up  and  down  the  aisles  showing  their 
work  and  explaining  the  stories  which  were  really  only  a 
few  sentences  of  course. 

For  a  device  in  number  (oral  of  course)  I  have  a  set  of 
cards  with  one  figure  on  each  card.  One  at  a  time  I  rapidly 
show  two  or  three  as 

M    CU    CD 

and  the  hands  quickly  show  that  the  eyes  and  brains  have 
caught  the  numbers  and  recorded  the  answers. 


At  the  Bird  Market  in '  Paris  fascinating  little  nests  are 
sold.  They  are  woven  on  spokes  of  twigs,  with  weavers  of 
rush.  Why  should  not  we,  who  are  learning  to  know  and 
love  the  birds,  make  these  inviting  houses  and  hang  them  in 
the  branches  of  trees  for  the  wrens  and  other  bird-neighbors 
to  settle  in?  It  will  be  wise  to  make  use  of  all  the  natural 
materials  we  can  find  —  rush  and  raffia,  willow-twigs,  and 
grasses  —  and  when  we  use  rattan  let  us  stain  it  with  dull 
shades  of  brown,  green,  or  gray. — Mary  White 


The  Birds  and  the  Boy 

Clara  J.  Denton 

(A  Finger  PUy) 

*  Little  brown  sparrow  up  in  a  tree, 
Looking  at  you,^  and  looking  at  me.^ 

^  Glad  robin  redbreast,*  busy  and  dear,  ^ 
^  Stop  on  your  way,  a  song  we  would  hear. 

^  Gay  little  wren,  so  sweet  is  your  song. 
We  wish  you  could  sing  the  whole  year  long. 

®  Dear  little  pewee,  calling  so  clear, 
Where  is  your  nest  and  babies  so  dear  ? 

^  Ho !  brown  thrush,  come  with  the  rest. 
Give  us  your  song,  the  sweetest  and  best. 

But,  now,  comes  a  boy,  and  what  does  he  bring? 
He  brings  a  big  gun,  that  bad,  cruel  thing. 

*°  He  takes  careful  aim,  the  way  he  was  shown, 
'^  Bang  I  goes  the  gun,  but — the  birdies  have  flo7vn! 
Motions 
I     Raise  little  finger  on  left  hand.     2     Move   little  finger    to  left 
3     Move  little  finger  to  right.    4     Raise  next  finger.     5     Move  same 
quickly.     6    Hold  same  still.     7,  8,  and  9    Raise  remaining  fingers  and 
thumb  as  these  numbers  are  reached.     10     Bring  fingers  and  thumb  of 
right  hand  together,  then  raise  this  hand  on  a  level  with  the  left  hand  and 
pointing  thereat.     1 1     Open  right  hand  quickly  and  at  the  same  time 
quickly  drop  left  hand  behind  back. 


May 

I  am  a  weaver  busy  at  my  loom, 

Weaving  the  world's  rich  tapestries  of  bloom — 

A  radiant  rug  for  every  meadow  floor, 

A  damask  curtain  for  each  garden  door. 

— The  Yo\UK9  Companion 

The  robin  and  the  bluebird,  piping  loud, 
Filled  all  the  blossoming  orchards  with  their  glee ; 

The  sparrows  chirped  as  If  they  still  were  proud 
Their  race  in  Holy  Writ  should  mentioned  be. 

/^^^  -Lon^eUow 
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The  White  Heron  Tragedy 

Jhe  recent  history  of  the  white  herons  is  pathetic  in  the 
extreme,  as  it  is  a  tade  of  persecution  and  rapid  extermina- 
tion. It  was  a  sad  day  when  fashion  decreed  that  the  nup- 
tial plumes  of  these  birds  should  be  worn  as  millinery  orna- 
ments. It  is  h^ly  pos- 
sible that  any  women  of 
the  present  day  are  unac- 
quainted with  all  the  hor- 
rible details  of  plume- 
hunting.  The  following 
pen-picture  of  the  horrors 
of  the  plume  trade,  drawn 
by  Prof.  T.  Gilbert  Pear- 
son, Secretary  of  the 
North  Carolina  Audubon 
Society,  shows  the  work 
in  all  its  bloody  reality  : 

**  In  the  tall  bushes,  growing 
I  in  a  secluded  pond  in  a  swamp, 
a  small  colony  of  herons  bad 
tbeir  nesting-home.  I  accom- 
panied '  a  squirrel-buntet  one 
day  to  tbe  spot,  and  the  scene 
which  met  our  eyes  was  not 
a  pleasant  one.  I  bad  ex- 
pected to  see  some  of  tbe 
beautiful  herons  about  tbeir 
nests,  or  standing  on  tbe  trees 
near  by,  but  not  a  living  one  could  be  found,  while  here  and  there  in  the 
mud  lay  the  lifeless  forms  of  eight  of  tbe  birds.  Tbey  bad  been  shot  down 
and  the  skin  bearing  the  |  lumes  stripped  from  their  backs.  Flies  were 
busily  at  work,  and  they  swarmed  up  with  hideous  buzzings  as  we  ap- 
proached each  spot  where  a  victim  lay.  This  was  not  the  worst;  in  four 
of  the  nests  young  orphan  birds  could  be  seen  who  were  clamoring  pit- 
eoualy  for  food  which  tbeir  dead  parents  could  never  again  bring  to 
them.  A  little  one  was  discovered  lying  with  its  head  and  neck  hanging 
out  of  the  nest,  happily  now  past  suffering.  On  higher  ground  the  em- 
bers of  a  fire  gave  evidence  of  the  plume-hunter's  camp. 

The  next  spring  I  visited  this  nesting-site,  but  found  only  the  old 
nests  fast  falling  to  decay.  When  man  comes,  slaughters,  and  extermi- 
nates, nature  does  not  restore." 

Dealers  often  state  that  "  aigrettes  "  are  manufacturedi  but 
this  is  not  so ;  man  has  never  yet  been  able  to  imitate  suc- 
cessfully these  beautiful  plumes ;  all  that  are  offered  for  sale 
have  been  torn  from  the  backs  of  the  smaller  white  herons. 


The  wearing  of  aigrettes  or  plumes  from  the  white  herons, 
whether  native  or  foreign,  has  now  become  a  question  of 
ethics  which  every  woman  must  decide  for  herself.  It 
matters  not  a  whit  where  the  plume  comes  from,  the  fact 
remains  the  same  that  the  woman  who  wears  one  is  party  to 
a  cruel  wrong  and  the  plume  itself  becomes  a  badge  of  in- 
humanity and  is  no  longer  a  thing  of  beauty.  —  William 
Dutcher^  Chairman  National  CommitUe  of  Audubon  Societies. 


The  Moderates 


Wbite  Heron  with  plumes  (worn  oaly  in  the 
breeduog  season) 


Heron  from  which  plumes  have  been  torn 

Even  the  stiff  plumes,  or  ''  stubs,"  are  not  manufactured  but 
are  the  plumes  of  the  larger  species  of  white  herons. 

Herons*  plumes  are  often  sold  as  "ospreys":  this  is 
simply  another  trade  name  used  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
they  are  herons'  plumes ;  the  "  osprey "  of  science  is  the 
fish  hawk,  which  produces  no  plumes  of  any  kind. 

Both  "  aigrettes  "  and  "  stubs  "  are  dyed  various  colors, 
especially  black ;  however,  no  matter  what  is  the  tint  of  the 
plume,  its  original  color  when  on  the  back  of  the  heron  was 
white ;  the  artificial  color  is  merely  in  response  to  the  dic- 
tates of  fashion.     .     .     . 

It  is  conceded  that  the  sale  of  aigrettes  from  American 
birds  is  prohibited,  but  it  is  claimed  that  there  are  no  laws 
that  prevent  the  sale  of  imported  goods.  Granting  that  this 
may  be  the  case,  how  is  the  buyer  to  tell  whether  the  goods 
are  from  American  or  Old  World  herons?  The  most  expert 
ornithologists  cannot  separate  the  plumes  after  they  are 
taken  from  the  birds. 


There  are  many  people  who  have  a  conscience  about 
wearing  aigrettes,  but  are  not  total  abstainers  when  it  comes 
to  other  bird  ornaments.  These  are  known  in  Audubon  ver- 
nacular as  "  moderates."  For  these  Bird-Lore  writes  as 
follows : 

What  is  it  that  causes  the  downfall  of  many  of  the  mod- 
erates, who  know  the  common  birds  fairly  well,  and  could 
not  be  hoodwinked  into  buying  Egret  plumes  or  dyed 
Swallow  wings? 

You  can  guess  easily,  for  you  have  seen  the  tempter  pro- 
truding above  and  behind  the  up-to-date  outing  hat  the 
entire  season,  and,  unless  you  are  unusually  lucky,  it  has 
poked  you  reproachfully  in  the  eye,  as  if  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  its  plight. 

"  The  Quill,  of  course  ! " 

Yes;  the  Quill  is  the  mischief-maker.  At  its  introduc- 
tion, many  years  ago,  the  Quill  was  at  first  the  harmless 
feather  of  a  Crow,  or  a  Goose  quill  sedate  enough  to  make 
a  pen  for  a  judge.  After  awhile,  it  took  on  dabs  of  color, 
and  even  spangles ;  but  all  this  time  it  was  a  good  safe  out- 
iog  and  rainy-day  ornament.     .     .     . 

Now  comes  the  inconsistency  of  the  moderates.  They 
wear  these  Quills  blindly,  because  they  have  not  studied 
birds  thoroughly  enough  to  distinguish  between  the  plu- 
mages except  when  aided  by  decided  color.  The  sentence, 
''  It  is  only  a  Quill,"  covers  deadly  sins  of  omission.  I  have 
cornered  several  women  who  are  what  might  be  called 
Aggressive  Audubonites :  "  Do  you  know  that  the  notched 
Quill  in  your  hat  is  a  pinion  of  the  American  eagle?"  "Oh, 
no,  you  must  be  mistaken ;  it  surely  is  only  a  Goose,  or,  per- 
haps, a  Turkey  feather,  afnd  besides,"  drawing  herself  up  with 
superior  wisdom,  "  Eagles >are  very  rare  birds;  they  fly  so 
high,  it  is  very  difficult  to  shoot  them,  and 
I  know,  at  least,  fifty  people  who  are  wear- 
ing these  Quills." 

Rare  ?  Yes,  pinion  of  peerless  flight ! 
But  what  bird  can  fly  so  high,  or  find  so 
eery  a  resting-place  as  to  escape  the  "  de- 
sire of  the  eye"  of  fashion?  Pause  a 
moment,  well-meaning  sisters  of  "little 
knowledge."  Ho)d  a  Quill  class,  and 
lay  your  outing  hats  on  the  dissecting 
table  ?  Study  out  the  things  you  have  been 
wearing,  and  you  will  be  wiser,  and  I  hope 
sadder,  also,  resolving  either  to  join  the 
total  abstainers,  or  to  devote  enough  time 
to  bird  study  to  be  consistent  in  your  actions. 
"  But,"  you  may  say,  "we  are  consistent, 
even  now.  The  Eagle  is  neither  a  song  bird,  an  insect  eater, 
nor  a  game  bird,  and  from  an  economic  standpoint,  it  can 
only  be  considered  as  a  bird  of  prey,  and  an  eater  of 
wastage." 

Yes,  this  is  all  true ;  and  yet,  in  the  higher  view  of  life, 
the  poeti6  value  of  things  must  take  rank  with  the  practical. 


— Bird'Lore 


QuiUs  to  Avoid 


1  Inner  wing  quUl  of  Bald  Eagle;  lengtb,  10-13  inches;  brownish 
black,  nlore  or  less  white  at  tbe  base. 

2  Outer  wing  quill  of  Bald  Eagle;  length,  15-24  incbes;  black, 
often  wbitisb  or  brownish  at  tbe  base,  the  broader  web  of  the  five  outer 
quills  notched,  this  notch  being  absent  from  tbe  remaining  quilb. 

3  Outer  wing  quill  of  Brown  Pelican;  length,  15-17  inches;  black, 
the  quill,  or  midrid,  white  for  about  two-thirds  its  length. 

4  Inner  wing  quill  of  Bro^^^l   Pelican;   length,  about    10  inches; 


blackish  brOwn,  tbe  oiiter  margins,  particularly  of  the  narrower  we 
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The  Sandpiper 

Across  the  narrow  beach  we  flit, 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I, 
And  fast  I  gather,  bit  by  bit, 

The  scattered  driftwood  bleached  and  dry. 
The  wild  waves  reach  their  bauds  for  It, 

The  wild  wind  raves,  the  tide  mns  high 
As  up  and  down  the  beach  we  flit — 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

Above  onr  heads  the  snllen  clonds 

Scud  black  and  swift  across  the  sky ; 
Like  silent  ghosts  tn  misty  shrouds 

Stand  out  the  white  lighthouses  high. 
Almost  as  far  as  eye  can  reacn 

I  see  the  close-reefed  vessels  fly, 
As  fast  we  flit  across  the  beach — 

One  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

I  watch  him  as  he  skims  along, 
^    Uttering  his  sweet  and  mournful  cry. 
He  starts  not  at  my  fltful  song, 

Or  flash  of  fluttering  drapery. 
He  has  no  thought  of  ainy  wrong ; 

He  scans  me  with  a  fearless  eye. 
Stanch  friends  are  we,  well  tried  and  strong, 

The  little  sandpiper  and  I. 

Comrade,  where  wilt  thou  be  to-night 

When  the  loosed  storm  breaks  furiously? 
My  driftwood  Are  will  bum  so  bright  I 

To  what  warm  shelter  canst  thou  fly? 
I  do  not  fear  for  thee,  though  wroth 

The  tempest  rushes  through  the  sky : 
For  are  we  not  God's  children  both, 

Thou,  little  sandpiper,  and  I? 

-'Celia  Thaoaer 


A  Polyphemus  Familj^ 

Emelie  a.  Salisbury 

It  was  a  dark,  still  night,  early  in  July,  when  Madam  Poly- 
phemus set  out  to  find  a  suitable  place  for  her  eggs,  where 
the  little  caterpillars,  which  should  emerge  from  them, 
would  find  the  food  necessary  for  their  life  and  growth. 
After  flying  about  for  awhile,  she  wandered  into  town,  and, 
dazzled  by  the  many  lights,  blundered  into  a  store,  was 
captured  by  a  customer,  and  carried  to  the  Amateur  Natu- 
salist  for  identification.  Her  general  color  was  a  dull  yelbw, 
softly  shading  from  dark  to  light,  and  her  wings,  though 
somewhat  battered  by  her  efforts  to  escape,  showed  plainly 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  her  family —  a  transparent  spot 
in  each  wing,  encircled  by  yellow  and  black  rings,  and  a 
blue  patch  on  each  hind  wing.  Her  body  was  about  two 
inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  one's  finger,  while  her  wings 
spread  fully  six  inches  from  tip  to  tip. 

She  was  placed  on  the  inside  of  a  wire  screen,  where  she 
rested  contentedly,  and,  in  the  course  of  three  days,  from 
the  fourth  to  the  sixth  of  July,  she  dotted  it  all  over  with 
patches  of  eggs,  which  were  round,  flattened  like  a  biscuit ; 
brown,  with  a  white  stripe  around  them.  These  were  gath- 
ered into  a  glass,  and,  after  six  to  eight  days,  hatched  into 
tiny,  knobby,  spiny  caterpillars,  with  ravenous  appetites  and 
a  marvelous  capacity  for  growth. 

There  were  too  many  for  the  Amateur  Naturalist  to  bring 
up  by  hand,  so  all  but  fifteen  were  placed  on  an  oak  tree 
near  by,  in  the  hope  that  some  cocoons  might  be  obtained 
from  them ;  but  their  natural  enemies  were  too  numerous, 
and,  on  searching  the  tree  some  weeks  later,  neither  cocopn, 
caterpillar,  nor  trace  of  their  work  could  be  found.  * 

The  chosen  fifteen  fared  better.  Oak  branches  were  put 
in  a  glass  of  water,  and  set  in  a  pail,  which  served  as  their 
hbme.  Fresh  leaves  were  supplied  as  often  as  necessary, 
and  they  ate  and  grew,  and  moulted  and  ate,  till,  instead  of 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,  they  were  three  inches  long,  with  a 
proportionate  increase  in  thickness,  and  their  knobs  shone 
like  silver. 

But,  meanwhile,  there  were  tragedies  among  them,  too. 
One  of  the  fifteen  disappeared ;  probably  carried  away  by  a 
bird.  Another  knew  no  better  than  to  crawl  down  into  the 
glass  of  water,  and  was  drowned.  The  pail  had  been  set 
under  the  porch  floor,  and  furnished  opportunity  for  a  spider 


to  vary  her  diet  by  capturing  a  caterpillar,  which  she  drew 
up  to  her  web,  and  then  feasted  on  its  juices.  Then  the 
pail  was  moved  outside  the  porch;  but  the  spider  was  not 
to  be  foiled  that  way.  She  spun  a  line  to  its  edge,  and, 
before  another  day,  had  carried  four  more  unfortunates  over 
that  frail  bridge  to  her  web,  where  the  Amateur  Naturalist 
found  the  five  suspended,  each  by  a  line  around  its  neck. 
A  piece  of  netting  over  the  pail  saved  the  eight  remain- 
ing, which  ate  in  peace  till  full  grown,  when  each  spun  its 
psde  brown  cocoon,  carefully  rolled  in  an  oak  leaf,  and  set- 
tled down  for  the  winter.  They  were  laid  away  in  a  glass 
can  covered  with  netting,  and  we  expect  eight  4arge,  beauti- 
ful, yellow  moths  to  emerge  from  them  about  next  June. 
Six  weeks  a  caterpillar,  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  cocoon, 
to  prepare  for  a  few  days'  life  with  wings ;  for  the  polyphe- 
mus  moth  has  no  tongue,  and  never  eats.  Is  it  not  a 
strange  life  history? 

Cooperative  Teaching 

Amy  C.  Scamm ell 

ITS  a  puzzling  question  :>    How  shall  we  keep  the  baWes 
of  a  multigrade  school  so  quiet  that  they  will  not  call 
away  the  attention  of  the  algebra  and  book-keeping 
pupils;  for  these,  as  far  as  fun  goes,  are  but  one 
remove  from  the  little  primer  folks,  and  are  always  willing 
to  be  "called  up." 

Only  give  them  enough  busy  work,  do  you  say  ?  What 
kind  ?  The  dumd  busy  work  that  sings  "  bye-low  "  to  the 
senses?  As,  the  placing  of  beans  in  rows  on  the  desl^?  The 
child  who  can  be  happy  at  that  is  a  ninny.  He  needs  work 
which  will  sharpen  all  his  edges  into  readiness  for  lessons  by 
and  by.  Don't  you  know  that  the  bright  child  can't  run 
himself  without  the  power  on,  any  more  than  a  machine 
can  run  itself? 

Now  the  child's  motor  is  someone's  onlooking  interest. 
In  the  kindergarten  and  low-grade  school  he  has  his 
teacher's  help  continually ;  but  in  a  six-grade  school  he  is 
fortunate  if  he  gets  more  than  her  sympathetic  side-glance 
now  and  then.  Yes,  if  busy  work  is  to  keep  the  Vorker 
busy,  it  must  be  so  charged  every  few  minutes,  so  that  its 
"  go-bang  "  will  startle  somebody.  The  teacher  has  neither 
shot  nor  time  to  spare ;  but  there  are  a  dozen  or  more 
pupils  in  the  school  who  have  both,  and  can  use  them  to 
their  own  profit,  and  to  the  good  of  the  younger  children. 

The  six-hours'  day  of  an  ungraded  school,  with  its  short 
recitation  periods,  and  its  few  privileges  for  study  away 
from  the  cramped  desks,  calls  for  frequent  rests  from  work. 
In  these  intervals,  the  advanced  pupils  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  quiedy  do  nothing,  or  else  to  be  disturbingly  social 
with  their  near  or  distant  neighbors.  The  question.  How 
to  redeem  this  spare  time  of  the  advanced  pupils,  becomes 
a  serious  one  with  the  prudent  teacher.  Why  not  provide 
them  with  "  busy  work,"  with  which  they  may  fill  in  their 
waiting  spaces  ?  Something  like  this :  Let  each  older  boy 
and  girl,  of  good  judgment  and  trustiness,  take  a  child  in 
charge  for  the  term,  or  for  a  shorter  time,  and  provide  for 
him  some  thought-provoking,  interest-bearing  work ;  guid- 
ing him  through  the  work.  Let  the  child  "choose  the  one 
that  he  loves  best"  for  his  teacher.  With  that  one  close 
beside  him  in  the  low  seat  or  curtained  corner,  ready  to 
help  if  he  fails,  and  to  clap  when  he  wins,  he  resolves  to  win 
every  time ;  the  unfledged  purpose  helps  him  for  all  time.  ^ 

"  Oh  !  that  child  is  only  one ;  all  children  are  not  alike." 

Yes,  they  are  very  alike ;  it's  the  teachers  who  are  not 
all  alike.  It  makes  all  the  difference  with  normal  children 
whether  it's  the  lover  or  the  patrolman  who  tries  to  arouse 
their  ambition.  This  primary  experimenting  would  act  as  a 
spur  to  these  pupils  who  intend  to  teach.  They  could 
enter  the  practice-rooms  of  the  normal  with  a  better  knowl- 
edge of,  and  a  closer  comradeship  with,  the  little  childtcn- 
Reading,  spelling,  number  work,  science  talks,  and  much 
else,  might  be  well  begun  in  this  school  within  a  school 

**  But  what  if  these  amateurs  teach  errors?  " 

Well,  it's  a  healing  comfort  to  us,  who  are  professional^' 
that  our  children  will  forget  much  that  we  have  told  ^bcm; 
we  wish  that  they  would  forget  more.    C^  r>^r^r^\r> 
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—The  New  York  City  Teacbers'  Associ- 
ation has  passed  a  resolution  condemning 
Controller  Groat's  bill  concerning  text- 
booli:  royalties.  The  Association  has  also 
Toted  to  support  the  McCabe  bill,  which 
provides  that  service  in  the  city  schools 
be  necessary  l>efore  a  teacher  is  promoted 
to  a  supervisory  position. 

— A  new  law  has  been  tn  operation  since 
Oct.  1,  1903,  In  New  York  state,  tbich 
brings  decided  pressure  to  bear  on  8chtM»l 
children.  A  child,  fourteen  years  old,  who 
wishes  to  work,  must  (1)  prove  by  the  sig- 
nature of  the  school  principal  that  he  has 
attended  school  regularly ;  (2)  that  he  has 
the  scholarship  that  a  child  twelve  yearft 
old  should  possess*  In  NeWjYork  City, 
during  October,  November,  and  December, 
4,3G1  children  applied  for  certificates;' 
2,922  were  allowed  them.  It  appeared 
that  there  were  2,000  children  fourteen 
years  old  who  had  not  attained  the  scholar- 
ship a  twelve-year-old  pupil  should  possess. 
Of  course,  none  of  these  would  be  allowed 
a  certificate.  Tills  brought  pressure  to 
bear  on  these  2,000  pupils  to  be  more  reg- 
nlar,  studious,  and  obedient,  if  they  would 
possess  the  needed  scholarship.  ,  A  boy 
cannot  now  get  employment  wltjiout  a 
proper  certificate.  In  other  words,  neither 
the  boy  nor  his  parents  can  ignore  the 
school.  In  this  movement  New  York 
state  takes  the  lead.  It  should  be  followed 
by  all  the  other  states. 

—The  Morse  Company  have  published 
this  spring  their  new  ^'American  History 
for  High  Schools  and  Highest  Grammar 
Grades,"  by  Supt.  William  E.  Chancellor  of 
Bioomfleld,  N.  J.,  a  well  known  educator. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  is  printed 
in  large  type  upon  good  paper.  In  Its 
treatment  of  Ameri^^an  history,  the  work  is 
entirely  different  from  any  other  text,  as 
the  table  of  contents  at  once  shows 
There  are  many  pedagogical  helps  all 
through  the  text.  Altogether,  the  book 
will  appeal  at  once  to  the  teacher  of  his- 
tory as  the  work  of  a  scholar  and  teacher, 
as  well  as  a  man  of  letters.  It  Is  a  wel- 
come contribution  to  historical  teaching  in 
oar  schools  and  is  certain  to  become 
speedily  a  leading  text-book.  It  breathes 
a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  humanltarianism 
from  the  first  page  with  its  striking  quota- 
tion from  the  writings  df  George  Washing- 
ton, to  the  last  pages  with  their  summary 
of  the  progress  of  American  civilization. 
The  author  is  now  engaged  upon  the 
preparation  of  a  ten  volume  history  of  the 
United  States,  s  to  be  published  by  the  old 
and  famous  Putnam  House,  a  signal  con- 
firmation of  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
ablest  historical  scholars  In  the  country. 
It  Is  safe  to  say  that  this  text-book  will 
add  to  his  reputation  by  becoming  widely 
used  in  the  schools  for  which  it  has  been 
prepared  so  skilfully. 


Vertical  or  Slant  for  School  Pens  with  Stamp  of 

ESTERBROOK. 

Having  been  established  for'  forty  years  and  knowing  the  exact  requirements  of 
Principals,  we  can  specially  recommend  our  series  of  School  Pens.  Samples  sent 
to  Principals  and  Teachers  when  desired. 

Business  pens  in  all  styles.     Orders  can*  come  through  local  dealer. 


T^E  EsTERBROOK  StEEL  PeN  MfQ.  Co. 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


26  JOHN   STREET,    NEW   YORK. 


The  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Education 

SUMMER  QUARTER  OPENS  JUNE  18,   CLOSES  SEPTEMBER  2 

Profcatloml  courses  of  Uoiverstty  srrade  for  teachers.  Excellent  opportunities  for  study  of  the  different 
Iclnds  of  handworic.  Handwork  a  special  feature  during  the  last  half  of  the  Quarter.  Well-equipped  Model  School, 
with  opportunity  for  obfervatfou  and  practice-work  during  the  first  six  weeks.  Students  may  register  for  the  full  lime, 
or  for  three  or  six  weeks.    Announcements  containing  detailed  syllabi  of  courses  now  ready. 

Address  the  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


Tilt* 


*  COMFORTABLE  SHOES 

for  School  Teachers'  Wear  an 
JULIETS,   OXFORDS,   and 
OLD  LADIES'  BALMORALS, 

With  •'PNEUMATIC  CUSHION 
RUBBER     HKEL.S  *'     Attached. 

YOUB  DEALEB  HAS  THEM 

49*  This  Rubber  H'>el  has  an  air  chamber  next  to  the  heel  seat^  tnaklng  a  Pneumatfi  Cushion 
qf  the  heel— A  socMon  chamber  to  walk  upon,  making  it  the  only  Rubber  Heel  that  will  not 
Blip  on  wet  or  polished  surfaces. 


EDUCATIONAL  SEAT  WORK 


Bird  Outlines  for  Color 
Work 

Sixteen  cards,  5^  x  8,  of  eonunon 
birds,  with  full  dii-ections  for  coloring 
on  each  card.  These  cards  are  equally 
good  for  sewing  cards  or  outline  draw- 
ing.    Price,  25  cents. 

Doll  Outline  Cards  for  Color 
Work  and  Drawing 

Sixteen  cards,  5^  x8,  with  full  direc- 
tions for  coloring  on  each  card.  Price, 
25  cents. 

Hiawatha  Drawing  and 
Sewing  Cards 

This  set  of  16  cards  is  intended  for 
use  in  connection  with  *'The  Story  of 
Hiawatha,"  ''  Stories  of  the  Red  Chil- 
dren," etc.     Price,  25  cents. 

Primary  Language  Cards 

Sixty  unique  cards  with  index,  pre- 
pared by  one  of  Boston's  most  suc- 
cessful teachers.  Useful  for  Spelling, 
Punctuation,  and  Language  Work.  In 
neat  box.     Price,  25  cents. 


Augsburg's  Action  Drawing 
Cards 

A  series  of  four  sets  of  cards  repre- 
senting Action,  and  designed  to  aid  in 
the  teaching  of  action  drawing  in  the 
Primary  grades. 

Set  I.  The  Action  of  Little  Men. 

II.  The  Action  of  the  Deer. 

III.  The  Action  pf  the  Horse. 

IV.  The  Action  of  the  Dog. 

Price,  20  cents  per  Set. 

For  Paper  Cutting  and  Plans  for 
Every  Month  in  the  Year,  get  Book  I., 
Teachers'  Guide  Series, 

When  First  We  Go  to 
School 

6y  M.  HELEN  BECKWITH 

Folly  Illastrated.      Cloth.      12  mo. 
Price,  60  cents. 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


aa8  Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


63  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 


50  Bromfield  St.  809  Market  St.     T 
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*'  But  would  not  this  entertaining  of  the  children  be  dis- 
turbing to  the  teacher  and  to  the  working  pupils?  " 

Not  half  as  mu.h  as  would  the  open  mischief  and  the 
silent  wireless  telegraphy  of  the  little  must-be-busies. 

There's  a  deal  of  cruelty  to  young  animals  in  many  of  our 
ungraded  schools.  This  should  create  a  loud  and  impera- 
tive call  for  a  better  graded  system  that  shall  place  the 
little  ones  by  themselves  in  the  right  school-nurseries  —  the 
daintily-furnished  and  low-dcbk  primary  room. 

While  the  oldest  pupils  of  the  large  niany-grade  school 
go  there  to  work,  presumbably,  the  youngest  children  go 
there  to  wat^ — just  to  wait,  and  nothing  more,  for  the 
slow  hours  to  creep  slowly  by.  Busy-work,  nine  days  bid, 
is  given  them,  perhaps,  to  Keep  them  quiet.  Unlike  the 
old-days'  bean  porridge,  it  does  not  grow  tastier  with  age ; 
its  virtue  goes  out  with  its  trial-using.  Repetitive  routine 
work  neither  teaches  nor  interests.  The  children  see  the 
others  with  new  tasks,  and  wonder  why  new  work  —  that  ts 
work  —  is  not  given  them.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  in  their 
despair  they  turn  inventors  ? 

A  by-gone  teacher  tells  this  of  one  of  the  little  lonesomes 
in  her  ungraded  school  of  fifty.  She  went  home  with  him 
one  night  to  tea.     He  tried  to  entertain. 

"  Tve  pulled  out  a  /<?/  of  hair  to-day." 

*'  Why,  Johnny  !  what  made  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  wanted  to  do  something,,  but  it  hurt,  Th'e  other 
day,  I  pulled  all  the  white  threads  I  could  reach  out  of  my 
jacket.     Mother  didn't  like  it,  though." 

Next  day,  the  pitying  teacher  broke  up  a  very  large  slate 
into  pieces,  and  distributed  them  to  the  most  anxious  of  her 
would-be  workers. 

In  these  days,  prepared  and  varied  devices  are  just  at 
hand ;  but  the  workers,  ^  ho  can  make  them  of  worth  to 
children,  are  out  of  call.  May  not  the  easiest,  and  perhaps 
the  only,  way  out  of  the  difficulty  be  to  resolve  the  multi- 
grade  school  into  tho,  helping  family,  where  each  older 
member  shall  help  the  younger,  as  far  as  it  can  be  justly 
done.  As  the  first-grade  children  in  such  schools  have  their 
needs,  so  have  the  second  and  third-grade  pupils  their 
wants,  which  might  be  supplied,  in  part,  by  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  school  family.  Why  not  solve  this  question  by 
experiments?  School-grading  goes  on  slowly.  May  not 
cooperative  teachin^f  or,  perhaps,  better,  pupii  teaching,  be 
one  of  the  forces  which  shall  quicken  its  pace  ? 


One  Way  of  Teaching  Ethics 

Dear  Editor  : 

Possibly  you  may  be  interested  in  the  following  as  a 
sample  of  the  teaching  of  morals  : 

Each  Monday  morning  a  story  presenting  some  moral 
truth  or  lesson  is  told  the  pupils  who  are  of  first  and  second 
grades.  I  get  from  it  a  motto  or  helpful  thought  for  the 
week,  read  some  Scripture,  usually  but  one  verse,  bearing 
upon  the  subject,  and  precede  the  morning  prayer  with  a 
petition  relating  to  the  thought  of  the  morning. 

I  put  the  motto  on  the  board  in  the  presence  of  the  chil- 
dren directly  after  the  telling  of  the  story. 

Many  times  I  take  some  story  I  have  read.  But  the 
closer  I  can  fit  it  to  what  I  think  is  the  need  of  the  school 
the  better  I  consider  it. 

Here  is  one  of  my  own  stories  told  last  week,  Monday. 
Townsendy  Mass,  Martha  E.  Harrington 

The  Story 
"  Do  your  best,  your  very  best, 
And  do  it  every  day^ 
Little  boys  and  little  girls, 
That  is  the  wisest  way." 

Now,  my  dear  dolly  !  I  must  scold  you  !  How  'shamed  I . 
am  of  you  !  Why  can't  you  be  good  all  the  time  like  Ara- 
bella? Yes,  I  know  she's  new  and  everything  she  has  on  is 
new,  'cause  she's  my  Chwistmas  dolly.  But  don't  you  see  ? 
She  is  always  just  as  sweet,  'nd  pretty,  'nd  ladylike  1  And 
you — 's  having  a  naughty,  bad  spell  1  And  it  gwcvcs  me 
awfuly  'cause  'tisn't  very  long  since  you  had  a  bad  spell. 

I  Imow  you's  such  a  loving  little  Molly  when  you  are  good. 


But  now  you  just  think,  Molly,  of  that  dear  little  girl  that's 
just  been  here  with  her  mamma.  She  did  look  so  hungry 
for  a  dolly  to  love  while  she  was  waitin*  for  her  mamma. 
She  didn't  know  anybody,  so  she  didn't  want  to  talk  to  any- 
body. 

'Course,  I  couldn't  let  her  take  my  Arabella  1  She  lookeil 
at  her  'sif  she  thought  she  was  grand  :  but  wouldn't  it  have 
done  her  good  if  she  could  have  held  you-  and  hugged  you 
up  close  ? 

But  there  you  were,  Molly^  lying  on  your  face  'cause  you 
was  so  pervoked — and  your  hair  hadn't  been  <:ombed  and 
fixed  up  pretty,  and  you  had  on  your  dirty  dress.  I  couldn't 
think  it  was  best  to  let  you  see  company — and* so  you  lost 
your  chance  to  cheer  up  that  little  girl  'cause  you  were — 
havin*  a  bad  spell. 

There,  there,  my  dear,  dear  Molly,  you're  going  to  be 
better,  aren't  you  ?    Certainly  you  are.  . 

There,  there,  how  I  do  love  you !  I'm  glad  you're  not 
pervoked  any  longer.  I  know  you'll  try  to  'member  there 
isn't  really  any  time  to  be  bad,  for  you  don^t  know  what 
little  girl  might  need  comffn'  just  that  minute — and  then,  if 
there  wasn't  anybody  round,  you'd  be  dis'pointin'^  your 
mamma,  anyway. 

I'm  try  in'  to  make  my  mamma  glad.  Mamma  wants  me 
to  be  a  little  helper,  she  says.  I  do'  know  but  I  might  'ave 
let  that  little  girl  take  Arabella,  just  a  bit. 

We'll  try  together,  won't  we,  Molly,  to 

"  Do •*  our  "best,**  our  "  very  best. 
And  do  it  every  day  "  ? 

(Scripture  verse) 

"And  God  is  able  to  make  all  graces  abound  toward  you:  that  7^, 
always  having  all  suffi  iency  in  all  things  mav  abound  to  every  guo^i 
work."— II.  Or.  IX:  8 

(Would  not  the  children  remember  a  lesson  in  un«elfi8hiien  and 
"comft^n*"  others  much  longer  and  more  pleasandy  if  tau^t  in  mn 
ingenious  way  like  this,  than  in  being  nagged  into  il?— The  EDnom.) 


The  Lost  Grave 

Sue  Gregory 

It  happened  so  long  ago  they  say- 
Five  tlmen  as  long  as  all  my  years — 

That  grandpa  marched  to  the  war  away. 
And  grandma  cried  such  bitter  tears. 

And  there  was  a  battle — and  grandpa  fell ; 

And  mamma  cried  as  the  orphan  cries ; 
And  there  were  no  flowers,  and  no  chnrch  bells ; 

And  nobody  knows  where  my  grandpa  lies. 

So  I've  brongbt  all  my  roses  here  to-day. 
To  send  to  the  graveyard — take  them,  please. 

And  if  you  should  see  a  lonely  grave 
Without  any  flowers,  will  you  scatter  these? 

And  maybe  some  child  in  the  southern  land 
May  drop  a  flower  in  a  lonely  spot, 

And  sotnehow  grandpa  will  nnderstand 
That  his  grave  to-day  was  not  forgot. 


Questions  for  Primary  Pupils^^ 


1  Write  the  name  of  the  young  of  the  following : 
dog  sheep         cow        hog        cat  deer 
duck           lion            bear       goose     elephant      eagle 
goat            whale         owl         swan       horse           pigeon 

2  What  kind  of  meat  is  pork?  Veal?  Beef?  Ham? 
Mutton  ?  Steak ?  Bacon  ?  Venison  ?  Sausage  ?  What  is 
lard?    Tallow?     Butter?    Cottolene? 

3  Use  the  words  in  the  above  lists  for  a  spelling  lesson. 

— Ex. 


A  Suggestion 

Do  the  teachers  of  the  primary  grades  realize  what  a  blessin^^ 
it  Is  to  have  a  pair  of  pliers  on  their  desks? 

The  refractory  pens  and  those  pressed  In  so  far  that  only  a  tip 
is  visible,  are  removed  from  the  holders  or  brought  huto  place  in 
an  instant  without  any  loss  of  patience 
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SOZODONT 

THE   FAVORITB         ^ 

Tooth  Powder 

FOR  HALF  A  OENTUBY. 
Finest  doaUty.  Patent  top  can. 

>liePARCD  BY 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  NEW  VORK 

nniU  Anyschooi 

rnimAnf  Leaflets 
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Volume  1.  The  «an,  Pi»aeion,Tho8now.— Onr  F'ag. 
Tlie  B..y  \V«ihliigt  11.  iV  M*ii  W  a^mnart  n.  Jmn  ••! 
Ai\.— \Vln«l«— Spriug.— Pus-y  WHlow  Kalii,l»a  de- 
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TOEPEUS 

GRADED    SYSTEM   OF 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

By  THEODORE  TOEPEL,  M  D.,  Director  of  Phy- 
sical Training,  AtlaoU,  Ga. 

The  course  consists  of  a  series  of  eight  pam- 
phlets, corresponding  to  the  eight  grades  of 
-•chotil,  each  complete  in  itself,  containing 
thirty-six  lessons  respectively.  All  the  exer- 
cises are  based  on  physiological  piinciples  and 
long  years  of  experience,  with  the  aim  of  at- 
taining a  harmonious  development  of  all  parts 
of  the  body.  They  are  pr(»gressivcly  arranged 
and  sufificient  variation  in  exercises  has  been 
supplied,  so  that  constant  interest  in  and  love 
for  the  wofk  is  maintained  throughout  the 
-  coarse. 

In  connection  with  the  pamphlets  a  mamial 
is  published,  with  the  aid  of  which  the  teacher 
is  enabled  to  instruct  more  intelligently  and 
with  greater  confidence.  It  contains  the  nec- 
essary theory  together  with  a  number  of  illus- 
trations and  a  full  explanation  of  all  funda- 
mental exercises. 

Grades  i  to  8.    Price,  20  cents  each. 
M^ual,  50  cents 


Educational  Publishing  Company 

AU8TBLL  BUILDING,  ATLANTA 

PHICAOO  NBW  VpRK  BOSTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


—The  Kentncky  legislature  has  passed  a 
bill  making  It  a  misdemeanor  for  while 
ch  Iclren  to  attend  a  scbobl  where  negro 
chiMren  are  taught.  This  Is  said  to  be 
aimed  at  Bcrca  college.  Corporations  con- 
ducting such  sclio  Is  are  permitted  to  main- 
tain separate  schooN,  which  must  be  ut 
least  tv\enty-flve  miles  apart. 

-— Prin.  John  T.  Ray,  of  the  Jojin  Crerar 
scbodl,  Chicago,  is  championing  the  re- 
adoptlon  of  corporal  punishment  In  the 
public  schools.  **  Moral  suasion,"  be  de- 
clares, **  has  no  more  eflPect  on  the  average 
schoolboy  than  a  rain  shower  on  a  flock  of 
ducks.  It  is  time  that  we  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  namby-pamby  theories  and  took 
active  steps  to  secure  the  re-aiioption  of 
corporal  punishment  In  Chicago  schools. 
It  may  be  humiliating,  I  admit,  but  it  is  a 
grim  necessity.  If  the  lash  were  used 
freely  in  the  schools  there  would  be  less 
boy^  bandits  apd  desperadoes." 

-The  original  effort  committee  of  the 
Chicago  Priuclpa's*  Association  is  prepar- 
ing a  report  on  the  original  effort  on  \he 
part  of  school  pupils.  The  general  conclu- 
sion reached  Is  that  the  study  of  grammar, 
arithmetic  and  g»fOgraphy  should  be  second 
to  the  study  of  iiidustrial  arts  for  boys  ber 
tween  ten  and  twelve.  ThU  finding  Is 
based  upon  the  following  propositions : 

The  average  newsboy  is  smarter  than 
the  average  schoolboy.  The  country  boy 
of  twelve  years  has  a  better  practical 
knowledge  than. the  city  boy  of  the  same 
age.  The  teaching  of  the  principles  of 
plumbing,  constructing  houses  and  street 
cars  is  better  for  obtaining  original  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  than  conning 
books. 

—State  Superintendent  Skinner  has  de- 
clared himself  as  opposed  to  the  bill  before 
the  New  York  legislature,  which  makes 
the  teaching  of  morality  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  public  school  curriculum.  Dr. 
Skinner  says : 

^*  The  bl.l  virtually  provides  for  a  text- 
book teaching  of  moral  principles  in  the 
public  schools.  I  do  not  believe  such  a 
method  feasible,  although  I  am  In  accord 
with  the  undoubted  intent  of  the  bill, 
which  is  to  raise  the  level  of  morality 
among  schoolchildren.  I  would  have  the 
bill  more  general  and  less  susceptible  to 
sectarianism,  and  yet  I  believe  legislation 
cun  be  designed  to  Improve  materially  the 
moral  tone  of  our  public  schools.  The 
truth  is  forced  home  upon  us  that  intel- 
lectual training  unless  balanced  by  good 
morals  Is  likely  to  become  a  danger  to 
society  and  to  our  Institutions.  .But  true 
morality  Is  the  basis  of  religious  teaching, 
and  while  the  task  of  giving  moral  train- 
ing-without  running  counter  to  sectarian 
prejudices  may  seem  delicate  and  difficult, 
yet  even  here  success  may  be  made  to 
crown  the  efforts  of  conscientious  and  in* 
telUgent  taaobers." 


A  Bad 
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digesUve.  It  stope  iermeotatioa*  ab- 
sorbs an  gaaea  and  clean  isp  thecom- 
^eziofu    Use 

MURRAY^S 
OHAROOAL    TABLETS 

FOR  lOO.  in  stamps,  a  fuU  sice  25c 
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KATrrXKINB  L.  Kktvold^. 
lHr§fi'or  of  Uusic,  StaU  Normal  achool, 
Sdinlioro^  i*a. 
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Is  Your  Education  Complete? 

Do  you  know  how 
much  you  can  accom- 
pUsh  by  regular  sys- 
tematic study  in  one 
of  our  correspond- 
ence courses? 

Let  us  show  you  what 
thousands  of  our  stu- 
dents have  done.  Up- 
on receipt  of  your  ad- 
d^essand  the  name  of  the  subject  trat  interests 
you,  we  will  send  our  96  page  catalogue  and 
special  description  of  the  course  you  mention. 
Our  text  matter  has  been  expressly  prepared 
for  correspondence  by  members  of  the  faculty 
of  Northwestern  University  and  by  the  School's 
own  corps  of  editors. 

Our  students  are  taught  by  college  and  Uni- 
versity gra  luates  giving  all  their  time  to  our 
correspondence  work. 

Our  affiliation  wiih  Northwestern  Uni-  . 
versify  will  secure  entrance  credits  to  the 
Kreshman  class  without  examinations  in 
the   academic  subjects  that  you  successfully 
complete  uith  us. 

Courses  in  Latin,  Uterature,  How  to 
Write  English,  Algebrar  Geometry, 
Physics,  BoUny,  Pharqiacy,  Short- 
hand, Typewrltlns?,  Complete  Busi- 
ness  Course,  including  Bookkeeping, 
and  twenty-two  Normal  School  Branches. 


fnterstate  School  of  Correspondence 

Attliated    with    Northwestern    Unive'raltj 

378-382  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

The  Overland  Limited 

To  California  via  the  St.  Paul  and 
Union  Pacific  Line 


Less  than  three  days  Chicago  to 
California  via  The  Overland  Limited 
of  the  St.  Paul  and  Union  Pacific 
Line.  This  is  the  time  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia and  this  is  the  way.  Tourist 
sleeping  cars  to  San  Francisco  every 
day  and  to  Los  Angeles  twice  a  week. 
Folder  free. 

W.  W.  HALL,  N.  E.  Agt. 

C.  M.ast.  p.  Ry. 

360  Waahington  Street 
Digitized  t    BoarON^^l^ 
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**This  is  a  Spray  the  Bird 
Clung  to" 

A  RAINY  Saturday  afteraoon,  a  comfortable  rocker,  a 
volume  of  Browning,  and  —  a  school  teacher.  As 
the  early  twilight  came  on,  the  school  teacher  fell  to 
musing. 

**  Poetry,  real  poetry — ^if  we  could  only  give  more  of  it  to 
our  children  !  We  use  a  bit  here  and  there,  some  from 
Stevenson  or  Field,  and  an  occasional  selection  from  Long- 
fellow or  Whittier — not  their  best  by  any  means.  For  the 
rest  we  teach  verses  about  the  '  little  kitty '  or  the  'five  Utile 
pigs.'  It's  all  very  interesting  to  the  children,  and — yes — 
it's  all  right  to  give.  That  is,  it  would  be  if  each  child  had 
a  grammar  and  high  school  course  before  him.  The  pity  is 
that  so  many  drop  out  of  school  before  they  get  well  into  the 
grammar  grades.  To  these  we  primary  folk  must,  teach  the 
*  Open  sesame '  to  real  literature,  or  they  will  never  learn  it. 

"  Yet  how  can  we  ?  The  poets  wrote  for  mature  compre- 
hensions ;  one  needs  an  immense  store  of  associations  to  fully 
grasp  their  meanings  and  beauties.  Poets  don't  often  say 
things ;  they  use  a  word  that  calls  on  the  reader's  memory 
for  its  richness  ol  content.  And  it  is  just  this  multitude  of 
previous  concepts  that  time  alone  gives  that  the  children 
lack.  Can  any  special  preparation  take  the  place  ?  Can  I 
profitably  give  my  children  anything  of  Browning? 

"To  begin  with,  one  must  cut  out  all  the  passionate 
monologues,  for  the  children  have  not  yet  come  to  the 
period  of  conscious  emotion.  There  are  left  many  beautiful 
lyrics,  and  quite  a  number  of  story-poems,  with  themts 
within  the  children's  reach.  This  charming  one,  for  in- 
stance, 'Misconceptions,'  should  /be  quite  possible.  At 
least,  the  first  ^tanza.  The  second?  —  um,  well,  hardly 
would  do." 

A  few  days  later  these  cogitations  resulted  in  the  following 
story-lesson. 

"  It  was  spring,  and  the  birds  we're  choosing  their 
summer  homes.  One  bird  had  fiown  a  long  distance, 
looking  for  a  tree  in  which  she  and  her  mate  might  build 
their  nest. 

"At  last  across  the  fields  she  spied  an  apple  tree.  It  was 
just  pinking  over  with  apple  blossoms. ,  The  top  branches 
were  in  full  bloom,  and  the  lower  ones  were  covered  with 
bursting  buds.  To  it  flew  the  bird ;  so  tired  was  slie  that 
she  rested  a  moment  on  the  twig  low  down.  Then  she  flew 
to  the  high  tree*- top. 

"  If  you  or  I  had  been  there,  we  would  have  seen  only  a 
bird  that  sprung  from  one  branch  to  another.  But  a  poet 
was  there;  he  saw  more.  As  ttfe  bird  darted  across  his 
path,  he  followed  its  flight  with  his  eye.  He  saw  it  cling  to 
the  spray  as  if  weary ;  as  the  bird  touched  the  rough  stem, 
the  petals  of  a  dainty  pink  and  white  blossom  unfolded. 
So  he  wrote  for  us  the  story  of  the  spray.    This  is  it : 

"  *  This  is  a  spray  the  bird  clung  to, 

Making  it  blossom  with  pleasure. 
Ere  the  high  tree-top  she  sprung  to. 

Fit  for  h«r  nest  and  her  treasure. 

Oh,  what  a  hope  beyond  measure 
Was  tKe  poor  spray's,  that  the  flying  feet  hung  to, 
So  to  be  singled  out,  built  in,  and  sung  to ! ' 

"Yoj  like  it?  Shall  I  read  it  again  and  explain  the 
words  you  do  not  understand? 

" '  This  is  a  spray  the  bird  clung  to.'  Why  cling  to 
instead  of  perch  upon?     (Tired.) 

*«  *  Making  it  blossom  with  pleasure.'  It  ^eemed  to  Mr. 
Browning,  the  poet,  as  if  it  was  gladness  at  the  bird's  coming 
that  macie  the  apple  blossom  open  just  then.  Isn't  that  a 
l)retty  way  to  think  of  it?  *  Ere  '  (that  means  before)  *  the 
high  tree-top  she  sprung  to.  Fit  for  her  nest  and  her 
treasure.'  What  is  meant  by  her  treasure  ?  Why  was  not 
the  low  branch  fit  to  make  a  nest  in  ? 

"  *  Oh,  what  a  hope  beyond  measure ' — Did  you  ever  wish 
for  anything,  hope  for  it  so  much  that  you  couldn't  tell  how 
much  ?    That  is  a  hope  beyond  measure. 

" '  Oh,  what  a  hope  beyond  measure 

Was  the  poor  spray's,  that  the  flying  feet  hung  to.* 
Why  flying  feet  hung  to  ? 


"  *  So  to  be  singled  out ' — chosen,  picked  out.  You  might 
single  out  the  prettiest  picture  in  yotir  reader.  '  So  to  be 
singled  out,  built  in,  and  sung  to ! '  That  was  what  the 
spray  hoped  for  in  the  little  moment  the  bird  clung  to  it. 
Do  you  wonder? 

"Now  that  you Jkiderstand  ju^t  what  it  all  means,  I'll 
read  the  spray's  sto^once  more.  Perhaps  I'll  put  it  on  the 
board  later,  and  leave  it  where  we  can  see  it  for  several 
days." 

(Will  the  writer  give  address? — ^The  Editor.) 


Some    Facts 


about 
Money 

Alcyona  Johnson 


Our    Paper 


The  material  of  which  this  money  is  made  is  a  white  linen 
paper  with  red  and  blue  silk  fibres  woven  through  it — a  curi- 
ous mingling  of  our  national  colors.  This  paper  is  made  at 
one  place  only.  The  Crane  Mills  at  Dalton,  Massachusetts, 
alone  have  the  contract  for  furnishing  our  government  with 
this  particular  si!k-fibered  paper. 

At  these  mills  the  paper  is  cut  into  sheets  large  enough  to 
make  four  notes  and  shipped  in  packages  of  one  thousand 
sheets,  each,  to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  at 
Washington,  where  it  is  to  be  made  into  money  —  green- 
backs and  certificates. 

The  back  is  printed  first.  As  the  printed  sheet  comes 
from  the  hand  press,  it  is  carefully  examined  to  see  that  the 
prinUng  is  clear  and  perfect,  for  Uncle  Sam  allows  no  imper- 
fect work  to  pass  from  this  department  of  his  great  work- 
shop. 

On  the  sheets  freshly  stamped  in  green,  are  the  forms  of 
four  notes,  that  later  on,  will  be  cut  apart  by  the  cutting 
machine  in  the  Treasury  buildipg. 

When  the  facfe  and  back  of  the  notes  have  been  printed, 
the  series  letter  and  the  number  of  each  note  is  stamped 
upon  it  in  two  places. 

Nejct  the  notes  are  wrapped  in  packages,  and  placed  in 
stout  safes  to  be  carried  to  the  Treasury. 

A  steel  wagon  drawn  by  three  horses,  makes  a  trip  daily 
•  from  the  Bureau  to  the  Treasury,  and  carries  a  million  dol- 
lars on  each  trip. 
,      Every  part  of  the  work  of  making  money  is  attended  by 
much  counting,  and  before  the  work  is  completed,  thirty 
different  people  have  helped  to, perfect  it. 

The  finishing  is  done  at  the  Treasury.  Here  the  notes 
receive  the  magic  touch  that  gives  them  real  money  value. 
This  is  the  impress  of  the  seal  of  the  Treasury  with  its 
abbreviated  legend  —  "Seal  of  the  Treasury  of  North 
America." 

Now  being  printed,  numbered,  signed,  and  sealed,  the 
notes  are  cut  apart,  and  arranged  in  packages  ready  to  be 
sent  out  into  the  busy  world. 

When  it  grows  old  and  worn,  the  money  will  journey  back 
to  Washington,  and  having  beeti  replaced  by  fresh,  new 
notes,  will  be  destroyed  in  a  huge  vessel  called  a  macerator. 

In  the  macerator,  it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  pulp  by  means  of 
water  and  a  great  number  of  steel  knives,  that  revolve  and 
cut  it  to  atoms. 

The  pulp  is  rolled  into  sheets  and  dried.  All  the  colors 
have  been  destroyed,  and  the  money  is  again  mere  paper, 
not  thin  and  white  as  when  it  came  from  the  Crane  Mills, 
but  heavy  and  grayish. 

Out  of  this  macerated  paper,  buckets  and  other  useful 
things  are  manufactured,  while  some  of  it  is  pressed  into 
fancy  articles  to  be  sold  as  souvenirs. 


A  little  spring  had  lost  its  way  amid  the  prass  and  fern ; 
A  passiupc  stranger  scooped  a  well  where  weary  men  might  turn ; 
He  walled  it  in  and  bun?  with  care  a  ladle  at  tiie  brink; 
He  thought  not  of  the  deed  he  did,  but  judged  that  toil  might 
drink. 

He  passed  again,  and  lo!  the  well  by  summers  never  dried. 
Had  cooled  ten  thousand  parching  tongues,  and  Si|ved  a  life  he- 
Digitized  \yf\mrQmdM^ 
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— Tbe  necessity  for  InStrQCtloii  In  morals 
Ifl  receivlog  recognition  from  many  sides 
in  these  days.  Tbe  late  Thomas  I>.  Low- 
tber  of  Chicago,  for  instance,  has  left  his 
estate  to  the  city  for  such  work.  His  will 
reads: 

**  I  return  to  Chicago  all  I  have  derived 
from  Chicago,  and  In  doing  so  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  recognize  the  obligation  tl^at 
rests  upon  all  good  citizens  to  contribute, 
voluntarily,  according  to  their  means,  tow- 
ard the  moral  education  of  the  people, 
which  Is  most  needed  and  Is  not  provided 
through  our  taxation  and  public  schools.'* 

—At  the  St.  Louis  exposition  special  em- 
phasis Is  to  be  laid  upon  a  comprehensive 
kindergarten  exhibit.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting features  will  be  a  modern  kinder- 
garten In  operation.  This  school  will  be 
under  tbe  direction  of  Supt.  F.  Louis  Sol- 
dan  of  St.  Louis.  A  corps  of  skilled  kin- 
dergartners  will  give  daily  Instruction  to 
classes  of  children  from  St.  Louis  homes. 
Every  feature  of  kindergarten  work  Is  to 
be  shown,  and  the  school  will  be  o{>en  to 
visit*  rs  at  all  times.  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Washington  and  other 
cities,  where  well-organized  kindergarten 
systems  are  In  operation,  will  contribute 
valuable  exhibits  to  this  department. 

— The  public  ^schools  of  Chicago  will  be 
organized  into  miniature  national,  state, 
and  municipal  governments,  If  plans  under 
consideration  by  Supt.  Edwin  G.  Cooley 
are  carried  ont.  The  plan  contemplates 
tbe  election  of  a  national  house  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  grammar  schools,  con- 
sldereu  as  separa^  states,  and  the  elscUon 
of  senators  from  the  high  schools.  Each 
elementary  school  will  send  one  national 
representative  to  the  congress,  and  ea(  h 
high  school  will  send  several  senators — one 
or  two  from  each  year's  class.  The  state 
and  city  governments  will  be  formed  in 
much  the  same  way.  The  president  and 
all  officers  of  the  difl'erent  branches  of  gov- 
ernment will  be  elected  by  the  Australian 
ballet  system,  and  In  every  detail  tbe 
machinery  of  the  national  government  will 
be  copied.  The  little  government  will  be 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  co-education 
and  egaal  suflhige.— ^x. 

The  Educational  Register 

Is  a  Msh-grade  teachers*  agency.    It  Is 
always  In  .need  of  good  grade  teachers. 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   1800. 


Telephone*  Beston,  775-2« 


Miss  IB.  P.  POSTER*  Manager. 


00    9iro]3:^<iol.CL    iS^ceety    Boaitoi3.« 


Q.  PARK  PRESSEV,  Manager  BistOB  Office 

50  BROM FIELD  STREET 


Normal  Teachers'  Agency 

8  BEACON  ST.*  BOSTON 


Kormal  Graduates  Wanted 


FISHER  A.a.Pi5HeR.pr.».  AGENCY 


LONG  BXPERIBNCB.  PROMPT.  RBUABLB. 


lie  TRBMONT  ST.,  BOSTON. 


SYRACUSE  TEACHER'S  AGENCY  America's  Leadini^  Correspondence  School 


▲8B1VCT  ^^  teachers  wanted  for  public  and  private 

..0  fkhool  TMaaclM.    8almrief  $400  to  $x6oo. 

^'  Noah  Leonard,  Ph.  D  ,  Manager,  aa  The 

BI8IILT8  Hier,  Dept.  F.  Syraease,  N.  Y. 


RrBilfIL     ^r  Drill  courses  prepare  for  kinderearten 
•roVv       "°<^  teachers'  Bxaaiiiftlions     60,000  stu- 
^"^^       dents    Syrafaae  CorreapOBdeaeo  Kehool, 
PBEPABES  The  Hier,  Dept.  G,  Hyraeose,  N.  Y. 


POSITIONS 


DOW  ready  for  TOU«  We  hare  calls  every  week  in  tbe  year  for  Kindergarten,  Primary, 
Grammar,  ^ripcipais.  Assistants,  Superintendents.  Stmervinors,  Teachers  of  Drawing, 
Music,  Training  Dass,  Att,  Language  (French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek),  Elocution,  Commercial  Branches, 
Manual  Training,  Matrons,  Domestic  Science  (Cooking,  Sewing,  wearing.  Embroidering,  Hemstitching,  Oocheung). 
Physical  Culture,  Governesses,  Tutors,  Traveling  Oompanlono. 


EDUCATORS 


'  EXCHANGE, 

101  TREMONT  SL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  BLDQ.,  fORTUND,  ME. 


cles  and  tells  yoti  aboat  tbfm    /T^VJr  /^  ^T^ 
asked  to  recommend  a  teacher      M.  JK-Jt-.^Tk.  M, 

C.W?BARDBBM,5yi«Cute,N.Y.   !]RB/00]M[I%^B^]XI3® 


U  valuable  in  proportion  to  Its  In- 

floenoe.    If  it  merely  bears  of  vaoan- 

18  sometbing,  but  If  It  ts 

and  recommends  yon,  tbat 


THE  TEACHERS' CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENBLAND. 


EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 
8  Beacon  Street.  Boeton. 


Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades. 


RBQI8TBR    NOW. 


'THE^  jf'xsijk:  1'e^a.che^rs^'  a.o:^jn:oie^s». 

'  Agsocy  Manual  sent  free  to  any  address. 

203  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  ^  oi  sAtnih  Si..  Portland. 

414  Ctniury  Blir»  Minntapolit.  3'S  Parratt  Bldg^  San  Prancisco. 

JSS  Cocf^r  Buildings  Dtnver,  5^5  Stinuon  Blk,,  Lot  AngtUs. 

V3  Tiookery  Bhck^  Spokan*. 


A  Ashburton  Pl.^  Boston. 

ijb  Fifth  Atfe.t  New  York. 

tSOS  Ptnn.  Ave.t  WashingtoK. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'   AGENCIES 

O0   A,   SQOTT  4   00«,  PROPRIBTORm 

We  would  like  to  bear  from  several  first-class  Grade  teachers  who  are  available  for  better  positions.    Agency  manuu I 
free  on  application.  Offloea  :  9 A  Beaonn  Street,  Boston ;  T.  M.  C  A.  Bid.,  Iios  Angeles,  Oal. 


"^  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 


Of  Boston, 

ISO  Boylston  St. 

Solicits  business  of  Employers  who  appreciate  careful  serv^ice  in  thetr  inieretU;  also  of  earnest, 
ambitious  teachers  whose  work  is  worthy  of  iUTestigation. 


THE  JAMES  F.  McGULLOUeH  TEACHERS'  ABENCY  '"^cifSl^'^' 

A  SUCCESSFUL  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BUREAU 

Vaoandes  oconr  right  along  thra  th«  year.   Membership 
'  —  '  -     Write  for  eircnlars  and  blank  to-day. 


MnW    >•  the  time  to  REOI8TBB,  

I1U  V*    good  until  close  of  season  of  1904-5. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

378  Wabash  Avenue,  Clilcagro,  111.     Western  Office :  Los  Angreles*  €al. 
Managers:  C  J.  ALBERT.  Chicago.   G.  A.  SORRICK,  Los  Angeles 

Best  teachers  wanted.   Best  Schools  and  Colleges  oar  permanent  patfons.  Send  for  19th  Tear  Book 


SOKERMERHORIJ^i^S:^^ 


Oldest  and  Best  known  in  V»  8.  Kst.  1855* 

John  C.  Rockwell,  Manager. 


TEACHERS' 


BUREAU 


Always  hae  vacanolee  for  competent  Teachers.  We 
deal  with  School  Officials  direct.  Our  terms  are 
reasonable}  membership  fee  not  necessary.  Now 
Is  the  time  to  enroll.  Write  to-day  for  n^w  Manual. 
1420  CHESTNUT  STREET.      -     PHILADELPHIA 


Tl!  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  § 


WWI.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


Recommends  college  and  normal 
graduates.  tpedaltsCs,  and  other 
teachers  to  colleges,  public  and 
private  schools,  ana  familiesi. 
AdTisea  parenu  aboyt  schools. 


70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


CHICAGO  UNION  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

M.  H.  LEWIS,  A.  M..  Manager 

224  •  228  Wabaeh  Ave. 

Chicago 

Agency  Manual  and  Forme 


We  had  Uie  past  year  mmaj  more  applications  from 
School  Officials  for  Principals,  Saperlntendents.  for 
grade,  special,  and  college  positions,  than  available 
candidates.  Enroll  note  and  get  in  line  for  December 
vaeanciu^  and  those  of  sacceedlng  months. 


Minneapolis 
Teachers'  . 
Agency   , 


1.    Admit*  to  membership  only  the  better  class  of  teachers --registra- 
tiOD  fee  rc^turned  to  others  at  once. 

3.   Betoms  fee  If  unable  to  place  members  by  September. 

3.  Make<i  specialty  of  placlnK  teachers  In  Middle  States,  and  in  the 
West.    Largest  salaries  paid  there. 

4.  Han  numerous  calls  to  fill  positions  now  and  tor  next  year— must 
have  flr'-t  el:ii>8  teachers  for  these  positi  'US. 

0.    U  cont\ncu^  by  experienceiil  educators. 


•    Address  327-31    14th 


^t^giti!fe(?bi/*U3^Wl!f^*«?- 
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^i^^^fm^mftm'imim*     i*^ 


XooetHer 


The  Editor's  Pag^ 


May 


**  Sing  for  the  winter  is'  over. 
Sing  for  the  coming  of  sprinj;, 
For  thtf  showers  and  flowers  and  beautiful  hours. 
And  the  flash  of  the  robin's  wing." 

Tj^ere  is  so  much  to  sing  about  in  May,  so  muchN  to  re- 
joice over,  to  revel  in,  that  if  the  spirit  is  tuned  to  the  joyous 
key  the  days  are  not  long  enough.  If  May  had  only 
the  apple  blossoms  for  its  beauty-dower,  it  would  be  glory 
enough  for  one  mont^/  The  teacher  who  is  too  tired,  too 
anxious,  too  hurned,  or  too  material  to  thrill  to  the  May 
joys,  is  unconsciously  robbing  her  children  of  that  whic;h 
may  be  more  to  them  in  after  life  than  anything  else  she 
could  bestow.  That  which  can  feed  the  soul  when  life 
presses  heavily  is  so  immeasurably  greater  in  importance 
than  the  per  cents  teachers  slave,  and  well-nigh  die  for: 
*'  But  we  have  to  think  of  per  cents  whether  we  want  to  or 
not."  Ves,  I  know.  But  the  kind  of  May  teaching  I  mean 
does  not  .interfere  with  per  cents.  It  only  makes  them 
easier,  if  we  must  have  them,  as  music  makes  titiarching 
easier  for  the  tired  soldier. 

The  birds?  That  which  I  have  given  you  this  month  in 
the  bird  teaching  ^d  drawing  has  seemed  to  me  the  very 
best  help  that  a  teacher  could  have  in  the  narrow  space  of 
an  educational  paper.  Everything  given  here  can.be  easily 
reproduced  upon  the  board.  But  after  all  the  measure  of 
success  must  depend  upon  the  sp'ri/  of  the  teacher.  The 
bird  in  the  heart  must  sing  first,  you  know. 


Memorial  Day 

Don't,  don't  "  celebrate "  it.  Recognize  and  honor  it 
without  distracting  exercises.  I  have  not  provided  any 
song  for  Memorial  Day  for  children  to  be  drilled  in. 
Nothing  you  would  do  would  so  mar  the  sentiment  of  the 
day  as  to  drill  in  preparation  for  it.  A  teacher  never 
reveals  her  fineness  and  feeling  more  than  by  the  way  she 
impresses  Memorial  Day  upon  the  little  children. 


Books 

Some  books,  besides  text-books  and  bookd  on  pedagogy 
or  management,  are  indispensable  to  the  teacher.  I  have  a 
score  of  books  I  should  catch  if  the  house  was  burning,  and 
not  one  of  them  tells  how  to  teach  a  school  or  to  edit  a 
paper.  Some  books  are  necessary  to  rescue  the  soul  from 
starvation.  The  teacher  who  has  no/  such  books  to  fall 
back  upon  misses  an  inspiration  for  her  work  that  can  not 
be  supplied  by  an  elaborate  professional  library.  How  many 
such  books  do  you  own?  It  is  really  not  a  question  of 
"  affording  "  them  —  but  of  how  much  you  are  willing  to  • 
sacrifice  other  things  to  get  them.  I  know  that  good  public 
libraries  can  supply  much,  but  the  owning  of  a  book  is  a 
distinct  part  of  the  benefit  of  it. 


Our  Round  Table 

You  are  doing  well,  teachers,  in  answering  questions,  but 
condense  your  replies,  please,  to  the  utmost  limit  and  yet  be 
clear.  One  small  page  isn't  half  room  enough  for  the 
matter  I  am  receiving  for  this  department.  Don't  answer 
more  than  two  questions  at  one  time — one  is  better.  This 
page  offers  neither  money  nor  glory,  but  a  beautiful  chance 
to  help  others. 


Editor's  Address 
Sharon,  Mass. 


,  "  Directions  for  Collectors  of  American  Basket^  "  is  jhc 
title  of  a  valuable,  fully  illustrated  pamphlet  on  Basketry, 
issued  by  SnAitbsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.  Can 
be  obtained  free  on  application. 


Lohengrin 
Does  anybody  smile  at  the  unsuitableness  of  mis  story  of 
the  Swan  Knight  in  a  journal  for  primary  teachers?  Not  at 
all.  If  all  the  myths  with  which  the  children  have  been  be- 
fogged and  smothered  were  as  clean  and  beautiful  as  this, 
there  would  be  much  less  cause  for  anxiety  as  to  the  after 
effect  upon  their  impressionable  natures.  The  teacher  who 
knows  how  to  tell  this  story  to  the  children  will  make  a 
brave  knight  of  every  boy  and  a  devout  Elsa  of  every  little 
girl.  And  the  child  whose  imagination  has  been  fed 
upon  the  silvery  tones  of  the  rosary  bell,  and  the  mystic 
song  of  the  snowy  swan,  will  turn  with  disgust  from  the 
coarse  strain  and  the  unsavory  talk  of  the  street.  There  is 
always  a  dread  and  a  danger  in  giving  such  stories  as  these, 
lest  some  teacher  may  tell  them  in  a  commonplace  way. 
Better  not  touch  this  one  at  all,  than  denude  it  of  its  charm. 
Rose  petals  cannot  be  handled  Hke  jack-knives. 


The  Sandpiper 

This  is  a  song  to  be  memorized  by  every  little  tot.  It  is 
not  only  beautiful  as  a  poem,  but  there  is  all  the  theology 
one  needs  for  a  lifetime  in  the  closing  lines  : 

**  For  arc  we  not  God's  children  both, 
Thou,  little  sandpiper,  and  I  ?  " 

After  the  bird  has  been  made  familiar  to  the  children,  its 
home-place  and  habits  talked  about,  then  pdint  the  word- 
picture  of  the  author  flitting  across  the  beach  at  Appledore 
under  the  black  clouds  of  a  threatening  storm,  with  this 
fearless  little  companion  uttering  "  his  sweet  ^nd  mournful 
cry."  The  children  will  be  all  ready  to  understand  and 
love  one  of  the  best  poems  Celia  Thaxter  ever  wrote.  I 
have  given  it  in  this  number,  that  you  may  have  it  ready  at 
hand  for  use.  One  ver»  a  day,  or  even. half  a  verse  will 
sink  into  &  child's  memory  for  a  lifetime. 


Please 

read  "Consistency  in  Wearing  Bird  Ornaments,'*  and  "The 
White  Heron  Tragedy,"  on  page  241,  before  you  order  your 
spring  millinery.         

Mother  Cow  and  Baby 

It  seems  well  nigh  incredible  that  there  are  children  in 
our  city  schools  who  do  not  know  the  size  of  a  cow,  and 
very  many  more  who  have  never  seen  a  cow  and  calf  to- 
gether. But  those  benevolent  people  who  have  to  do  with 
these  children  in  their  vacation  experiences,  tell  us  of  their 
unsuspected  ignorance  with  regard  to  domestic  animals.  I 
have  had  the  cow  and  calf  outlined  in  squares  for  this  num- 
ber that  every  teacher  can  put  it  on  the  board  for  the 
children  to  copy.  Don't  fail  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
relative  size  of  the  cow  to  other  domestic  animals.  And  what 
nature  talks  and  language  lessons  it  opens  ?.p  to  teachers  I 
The  horse  and  colt  will  follow  in  June. 


Colored  Pictures  of  Birds 
Send  to  The  Perry  Pictures  Co.,  Maiden,  Mass.,  for  the 
beautiful  colored   pictures  of  birds.     They  are  wonderfully 
delicate  and  accurate.    It  will  be  like  bringing  so  many  rain- 
bows into  your  room  to  have  them  in  bird  study.     Twoceots 


each  in  lots  of  thirteen  or  more 
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PHOTOS &  BUTTONS 

,  (HIPJKD.     (»« Id   Plate   Bioocb 

hike  cut  (1  Inch)  «uly  X5c.    »U)frt 

Igiild  (10  jr.  KU<tr  )   f  i.     Buttons 

f  LSf.  ea  ,  8  0amf  fko^»  25  cte. 

We Ci'py  1^0  oe, bigheetgi a*>t a. 

at  2Sc.  to  $6.00  per  Uoz.   Ch  )i 

«»o  k.    f^tamp  PbotoB.     hitk 


•1 
! 
at  »c  to  $6.00  per  Uox.    Eli^ran* 
«»o  k.    f^tamp  PbotoB.     L«>«-ketB, 
Wairb  <'harra«.  Plain  or  Colored.    Your  ph»to  re- 
nrned  unliija-ed     Fine  Ilia.  Cat.  frt-e  or  with  sam- 
Dlf (our fcelectlO'O Be.    Bigmoiif y to wrento. 
^^  8UMBKAM  t»HOTO  0«»v  ,      „   ^ 

Dept.  P.  B.,  Bnflklo,  N.  T. 


« IVkai  do  we  live  for  if  it  is  not  to 

make  lift  less  difficult  to  each  other?*" 

— Ge»;rge  Eliot. 

A  TEACHER'S  life  is   full  of  trials,   and 
there  are  constant  annoyances  which  irri- 
tate, provoke  and  worry  a  teacher.    In 
Ibe  schools  where 

Dixon's  ^X^^^  Pencils 

arc  used  these  trials  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mam,  and  the  teacher's  lot  is  cerUinly  a  happy 
ODC.  Let  us  prove  it  by  sending  you  some 
samples,  which  we  will  do  if  you  will  send  us 
16c.  in  sramps  and  tell  us  where  you  teach. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


SPECTACLES  S^'ir::^^ 

▲OBimwAirrsD.  vOULTiBCO..ikicag* 


ISGENTSi 

■  ^      Tiew.   Tui*  pat 


Will  bring  you,  <n  trial, 

tblrte«M  weekA.  tbe  Path- 

flad«r,  tbe  old   rella- 

.  bAO  national  n«ws  re- 

,  pap«ir  givett  you  every  iveck 

all  tbe  Imporunt  newa  ot  tbe  wur  u,  bUted  e^eai  ly 
and  wlkbouK  blat.  It  to  tbe  oiil>  utrws  review  tbat  1h 
tittlvoompreb  n  ive,  sud  at  tbe  same  ^Ime  I  la  not 
patiided  ur  bulky.  It  gtve«  vou  tbe  wheat  v  ltb«ut  tne 
dair  It  U  a  time  aaver  ^>r  all  bn»y  people.  In  pur. 
po«e  it  !•  hlicu'toned.  bealthy  aud  inapirlnir:  it  1b  a 
prou»tagaln>t  WMieallonal  J '"rnallam.  lna^«^  the 
place  o(  i«rl<di«*alB  co-tlng  $3.60  an«i  $8i)0.  Try  It 
Md  you  would  not  be  witlio  it  it  for  many  times  its 
cMt— •i.Oiiperyffar.    Addrfrss: 

PATH  PIN  DJSB,  Washlnvton,  D.  C. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Kindergarten  Normal  School 

0%LI£8BUR0,  ILJL. 
Win  Open  June  18  and  Close  June  94. 

Special  aiten  b>n  irtvMi  to  ihf  f.ll  miug  u.  J-ct  :— 
Kli  drrgait  n  mrtii  d«  appll*Kl  t'»  pnb  !<•  Brbo«.l  <•  ork. 
Primary  mt^b^ft.  r>ixb  .-sinking  and  Dxawiug  as  ustd 
lo  tbe  various  v ra'i»8. 

Wnto  f t  »r  1  n  f omnation . 

ADDA  R.  ROKBBTSON.  Senrftary* 


GREAT-COMBINATION 

American  Education 

One  of  the  best  educational  magazines  in 

the  country. 

Subscription  Price,  |i.oo. 

AND 

Any  Two  of  the  Following 

FOR  TWO  DOLLARS 

Success*  $1.00    The  Pilgrim,  $i.oo 

Woman's  Home  Companion*  $i.oo 

Birds  and  Nature,  $1.50 

The  Little  Chronicle,  $1.50 

Diitt6n*s  School  naiiagement.$i.oo 

Just  published  by  Scribners*.  A  help  and 
an  inspiration  to  the  twentieth  century 
teacher. 

Laushlin  Fountain  Pen,  $1.00 

Does  as  good  work  as  any  three  dollar  pen. 

Seed  your  order  tcMlay  to 

AMERICAN  EDUCATION 
81  Chapel  Street*      Albany,  N.  Y. 

Thu  offer  muty  he  withdrawn  aJUr  May  30, 


THE  CALL  OF  HATUBE 

WiCKUFFB   GKAY 

When  tbe  sweeioess  of  new  life  Is  in  t  ^ 
nir— when  soft  heralds  again  declare  th 
reign  of  beauty— when  blushing  rosebuds, 
now  weeping  in  the  morning  dew,  now 
coquetClng  In  the  sunlight,  make  love  to 
every  neighborlni:  thing— when  the  squir- 
rel peeks  with  wistful  eyes  from  his  knot- 
hole in  the  old  oak— when  the  rabbit 
springs  lightly  over  the  heath  in  searcU  of 
safety  or  some  new  bed  of  tender  roots  o^ 
g'lasses— when  coveys  of  scuttling  young 
quail  whirr  thn-ugh  the  underbrush  at  the 
stranger's  approach  —  when  the  eyeless 
mole  again  begins  his  burrowing  under  the 
light  turf  after  the  frozen  hardness  of 
winter  — when  the  beetles  hum  and  the 
crickets  chirp  an  anthem  for  tbe  dvinj^ 
day— when  the  rain-frog  croaks  his  warn- 
ing fn>m  the  sycamore — when  ten  thou- 
sand gauze-winged  gnats  swarm  with 
terpslrhorean  Intricacies  above  the  open 
pond-lilles— when  the  fields  are  teemins 
with  every  green  thing— when  the  oak.  In 
the  evening  breeze,  gossips  with  his  nelih 
bor,  the  elm,  and  the  sycamore,  proud  cf 
his  blondnoss,  flirts  with  a  delicate  silver 
maple  across  the  way— when  the  birds  are 
mating  and  nesting,  some  jubilant  over 
the  brood  unl  orn,  some  with  the  cares,  of 
paternity,  urging  baby  wings  to  fly— when 
the  dove-cote  gives  forth  subdued  melody, 
indicative  of  the  honeymoon  within — 

It  is  then  that  Nature  calls  me ;  bids  me 
leave  hot  and  dusty  and  stifling  city  streets 
to  learn  from  her  the  secret  of  perennial 
vouth.  And  the  purple  twilight  often  finds 
ine  in  the  depths  of  a  shaded  lane  that  I 
know  of.  Before  and  behind  It  is  an  ever 
narrowing  wedge  of  air.  Through  the  f  ar- 
oft'  aperture  of  one  end  I  catch  a  glimpse  of 
blue  sky,  a«>d  a  weather-beaten  fence 
shielding  a  field  of  half-grown  grain.  I 
look  the  other  way,  and  the  foad  slips  out 
of  sl.'htln  a  bend.  On  either  side  green 
walls,  half  light,  half  shadow,  like  gullied 
cliffs,  murmur  joyously  under  the  zephyr*rt 
caress.  For  the  time  I  lose  wonder  of 
these  works,  and  know  only  unthinking 
rest  and  peace.  And  again  my  fancy  riots. 
On  these  simple  journeylngs  I  would  not 
be  alone."  Be  my  chosen  companion  Inani- 
mate, a  Thing,  what  care  I  for  that?  My 
fancy  may  endow  it  with  all  the  attributes 
of  mind,  with  all  the  virtues  that  man 
knows  aud  does  not  practice. 

When  Nature's  call  becomes  stronger 
than  that  of  man  my  wheel  is  my  inani- 
mate companion.  To  U,  in  the  silence  of 
the  leaf-roofed  lane,  I  may  confide  my 
fancies  and  my  woes.  It  has  brought  me 
here,  fast  and  slow,  with  satyr-llkp  re- 
sponsiveness to  my  eff«»rts«  And  who  will 
look  askance  when  I  pat  the  leathern  seat 
in  token  of  appreciation?  Or  when  my 
eyes  dwell  with  the  adm  ration  of  a  lover 
on  Us  nice  proportions,  its  stiaight  lines, 
lis  curves  and  angles,  its  tubes,  thick  here, 
there  thin,  its  delicate  tracings  of  gold  and 
blue  upon  a  ground  of  black? 

If  there  be  one  to  look  askance,  let  him. 
He  Is  bnt  pessimistic  or  ignorant.  Does  he 
know  ^hac  this  breadth  and  depth  of  lung, 
these  broad  limbs  and  strong,  this  sparkling 
eye  and  ruddy  cheek,  th»s  springy  step, 
and  withal,  this  capacity  for  enjoyment, 
were  born  of  my  very  g  »od  friend,  the 
wheel?  Does  he  know  what  hidden 
pleasures  I  find.  What  things  my  fancy 
may  create,  as  I  ramble  on  my  twentieth 
century  steed? 

And  there  is  another  companion  to  lean 
beside  me  on  the  soft  green  turf,  for  all 
the  world  a  woodland  nymph  in  form  and 
face.  And  reading  the  lights  and  shadows, 
the  depths  and  shallows,  of  two  dark  eyes 
that  trust  me,  I  know  the  secret  of  Na- 
ture's call  and  of  Life.  They  are  one— the 
harmony  of  all  animate  things.  And  again 
I  fondle  my  bicycle,  flecking  here  and  there 
a  speck  of  du*t.  F«  r  did  It  not  teach  me 
the  beauties  of  this  hard,  smootli  lane,  and 
bring  to  me  this  yielding  turf  where  I  won 
the  prize  that  mankind  seeks  from  prattling 
childhood  to  palsied  age— a  heart? 
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Songs  and  Recitations 


I 


ANGiXINA  W.  WrAY 

^  The  May-Queen 

(An  exercise  intended  tor  an  entire  class) 

(This  month  I  have  prepared  a  little  play  which  may  be 
lised  in  any  primary  school- room,  utilizing  every  child  in 
the  class.  The  play  may  be  given  without  any  accessories 
except  the  May-pole,  but  the  teacher  will  find  that  the 
slight  extra  work  of  preparing  caps  for  the  daisies  and 
wingd  for  the  butterflies  will  more  than,  pay  for  itself  in  the 
pleasure  the  children  take  in  the  effect.  Simple  as  it  is,  the 
exercise  will  be  exceedingly  pretty  if  the  proper  costumes 
are  used.  The  queen's  chair  or  throne  should  be  placed 
against  the  front  of  the  May-pole,  and  may  be  decorated 
with  leaves  and  flowers.  Twelve  ribbons  or  strips  of  cam- 
bric should  hang  from  the  top  of  the  pole,  one  of  each 
of  the  following  colors  :  scarlet,  white,  pink,  green,  delicate 
blue,  gold,  orange,  lavender,  olive,  violet,  rose,  and  red. 
Twelve  little  ladies-in-waiting  are  selected  to  wind  and  un- 
wind these  ribbons,  six  marching  one  way  and  six  the  other. 
If  each  child  wears  a  dress,  or  even  a  cap  and  scarf  of  the 
same  color  as  her  ribbon,  the  effect  will  be  charming.  The 
herald  should  be  dressed  in  pale  green,  if  possible,  with  sil- 
ver fringe  or  trimmings  of  silver  tinsel.  By  waiting  until  the 
end  o3f  the  month  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  obtain  more 
flowers,  which  should  be  used  in  profusion  for  wreaths  and 
decoration.     A.  W.  W.) 

(  Qmeen  and  her  ladies-in-zt/aiting  enter, 
the  queen  to  her  thtone,) 


The  latter  escort 


Ladies  {in  concert) 

We  have  chosen  this  dear  little  playmate, 

To  be  our  Queen  of  the  May, 
We've  invited  the  birds  and  the  flowers 
^  To  join  her  ctourt  to-day. 
The  May-pole  now  is  waiting, 

A  crown  of  roses,  too, 
And  now,  O  Queen  I  O  dainty  Queen  ! 
We  bow  the  knee  to  you. 

Herald  {entering) 

your  Majesty,  the  birds  are  here. 

Your  pleasure  they  would  know. 
Six  little  representatives 

All  singing  sweet  and  low. 

Birds  {entering  with  wings  outspread) 

(Sing  to  tunc  of  "  Yankee  Doodle  ") 

From  the  forest  we  have  come. 

And  from  the  hills  and  valleys. 
And  one  little  sparrow  brown 

Has  left  the  city  alleys. 
We're  the  birds,  the  merry  birds, 

So  full  of  mirth  and  gladness, 
And  we  always  do  our  best 

To  banish  care  and  sadness. 

Chorus 
Singing,  singing,  singing  now. 

We  would  know  your  pleasure. 
Shall  we  linger  with  you  here 
And  sing  a  merry  measure  ? 
Queen 

I'm  glad  indeed  to  have  you  here, 

I  hope  you'll  tarry  long, 
I'd  like  to  ask  you,  if  I  may, 
The  meaning  of  each  song. 
Robin 

Do  you  want  to  know  why  I  sing  so  loud  ? 

Just  listen  a  bit  to  me. 
My  mate  and  I  have  a  wee  brown  nest 

In  the  blossoming  orchard  tree ; 
And  four  blue  eggs  are  under  her  breast, 

As  blue  as  the  springtime  sky ; 
Twit !  twit !  twee  !  twee  !  those  eggs  will  be 
Real  baby  birds  by  and  by. 


Bluebird 

The  robin  sings  of  his  tiny  nest. 

And  I  must  sing  of  mine. 
It's  m  the  hollow  of  a  tree 

Beneath  a  climbing  vine. 
Of  palest  blue  are  the  eggs  within, 

And  my  little  mate  sits  there. 
'Twill  not  be  long  nefore  new  songs 

Shall  fill  the  fragrant  air. 
Thrush 

My  tender  song  rings  sweet  and  pure 
'^  Within  the  forest's  hush; 

You'd  seek  in  vain  to  find  me  there. 

For  I'm  a  timid  thrush. 
But  when  the  sky  is  red  with  dawn, 

Or  in  the  twilight  dim, 
No  one  who  hears  can  e*er  forget 

The  music  of  my  hymn. 

Bobolink 

I've  just  arrived  from  the  sunny  south, 

And  haven't  had  time  to  think, 
I  don't  know  where  I'll  build  my  nest, 

I'm  a  jolly  bobolink. 
I  sing  all  day,  the  world's  so  gay. 

The  sky's  so  blue  and  fair. 
Let's  all  be  happy,  happy  now, 

There's  gladness  everywhere ! 
Crow 

Not  much  music  in  my  song  ! 

I'm  a  noisy  crow  ;  • 
But  I'm  glad  to  be  alive 

And  I'll  tell  you  so. 
Soon  be  time  for  planting  com. 

And  there  isn't  any  law 
To  keep  a  crow  from  stealing  then, 

So  caw !  caw  !  caw  1 

Sparrow 

I'm  nothing  but  a  sparrow  brown, 

A  busy  life  have  I. 
I'm  not  afraid  of  anything 

.As  through  the  streets  I  fly,. 
My  home  is  in  an  alley  old. 

Amid  the  city's  roar. 
But  I'm  a  cheerful  little  bird 
And  twitter  at  each  door. 

Birds  {sing) 

Let  the  merry  chorus  ring 

With  eager  jubilation. 
We  will  linger  with  you  here, 

And  watch  your  coronation. 
Then  we'll  stretch  ouf  joyous  wings, 

And  homeward  haste  in  gladness, 
Ev'ry  bird  in  springtime  sings 

To  banish  care  and  sadness. 

Chorus 

Singing,  singing,  singing  now, 
Here  we  wait  your  pleasure. 
Honor  to  the  Queen  of  May 
We  sing  in  merry  measure. 
Herald 

Dear  Queen,  more  guests  are  at  the  door. 

Upon  the  gentle  breeze. 
If  you  will  listen  you  may  hear 
The  humming  of  the  bees. 

Bees  {entering  and  singing  to  the  tune  of  ^*Auld  Lan§ 
Syne'') 

We're  flying,  flying,  flying  fast. 

With  merry  buzz  and  hum. 
From  clover  fields  and  meadows  wide 

The  busy  bees  have  come. 
We've  hovered  o'er  the  fragrant  flowers 

In  gardens  old  and  gay, 
But  now  we  gather  with  delight 

This  merry  morn  of  May.^ 
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HATIOKAL  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

8£CR£TAST'B  OFFIOB, 

WiKONA,  MiMK.,  March  21, 1904 

Tbe  Bxeoatlve  Committee  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  make  fall  announcements  at  this  date 
of  railroad  rates  and  ticket  conditions  for  tbe 
St.  Louis  Conyention  as  well  as  of  all  local 
arrangements;  but  the  Central  Passenger 
Association,  through  whose  territory  most  of 
our  members  must  travel,  will  not  make 
announcement  of  rates  until  after  their  meet 
ingon  the  24th  of  March.  Local  arrangements 
will  depend  on  the  time  limit  of  tickets  which 
it  is  expected  will  be  not  less  than  fifteen  daj  s. 

The  Committee  has  secured  two  valuable 
concessions  for  enrolled  members :  The  Inside 
Inn,  the  only  hotel  within  the  Exposition 
grounds,  will  be  the  Association  headquarters. 
The  management  has  agreed  to  grant  a  con- 
cession of  fifty  cents  per  day,  American  plan, 
to  enrolled  members  to  the  extent  of  1,500 
rooms  (two  persons  In  a  room).  This  will  In- 
sure accommodations  for  8,000  persons  at  $2.60 
per  day,  American  plan,  without  bath,  or  $4.00 
per  day  with  bath. 

The  Local  Committee  expects  to  secure 
special  rates  to  enrolled  members  at  various 
hotels  near  the  grounds,  and  In  private  homes 
in  that  section  of  the  city. 

It  is  expected  that  the  various  state  head, 
quarters  will  be  in  their  respective  state 
buildings  on  the  Exposition  grounds,  which 
are  nearly  all  located  on  the  Plateau  of  States 
near  the  Inside  Inn. 

The  Exposition  authorities  will  grant  such 
concessions  on  admissions  to  enrolled  mem- 
bers that  the  annual  membership  fee  ($2.00) 
and  also  a  coupon  book  of  ten  admissions  to 
the  Exposition  ($5.00)  will  both  be  supplied 
at  the  time  of  registration  for  $5.00.  All  meet, 
ings  will  be  held  within  the  Exposition  ground. 

The  following  preliminary   programs  are 
announced  by  the  respective  presidents.  Com- 
plete an<t  revised  programs  will  appear  in  the 
Ofliclal  Bulletin  to  be  issued  at  an  early  date. 
DEPARTMENT  OP  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 
TtMday,  June  28, 

Joint  Meeting  with  Kindergarten  Depar  - 
ment. 

The  Belation  of  the  Kindergarten  and  Ele- 
mentary School  as  Shown  in  their  Exhibits. 

a  From  the  Kindergarten  Standpoint—Miss 
Patty  HUl.  Louisville,  &y. 

b  From  tbe  Elementary  School— Charles  B. 
QUbert,  New  York  City. 

Discussion— Tnrce   minute  speeches   from 
many  leading  kindergartners  and  teachers  rep- 
resenting  prominent  state  and  city  exhibits. 
Thursdaif,  June  30, 

The  Natural  Activities  of  Children  as  Deter- 
mining the  Industries  in  Early  Education- 
Hiss  Sarah  C.  Brooks,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Di9cus:ion  — 6.  Stanley  Hall,  Worcester, 
Mass. ;  Myron  T.  Scudder,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

Avenue  of  Language  Expression  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School— Percival  Chubbs. 

Diacnssion- Mrs.Ella  F.  Young,  Chicago,  111.; 
P.  W  Cooley,  Evansville,  Ind. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHILD  STUDY 

Tue9da^^June2&, 

General  Topic  — Methods  of  Scientific  Child 
Study. 

Distribution  of  a  printed  paper  by  Will  S. 
Monroe,  describing  the  different  types  of  cMhl 
study,  with  directions  as  to  where  exhibits  ot 
the  same  are  to  be  found. 

Lal>oratory  Tests  as  a  Means  ot  Child  Study. 

The  Questionnaire  ii^  the  Study  of  Children. 

A  Ckneral  Orttique  of  Child  Study  Methods. 
Problems  yet  to  be  solved   and  Modes  ol 
Attack. 

Philippine  and  American  Children  Com- 
pared. 

ThuTtday,  Jtmt  80. 
Qeueral  Topic— Praotioal  Child  Study. 
Diagnosis  of  Capacities  and  Defects  of  Chil- 

Iren. 
Modes  ot  DeaUng  with  Exceptional  Children. 
After  tbe  readmg  of  these  papers  the  section 

^ill  divide  into  round  tables  to  discuss  the 
folio  wing  topi  is: 
The  Scud/  of  Children  in  the  Kindergarten. 

Tbe  Study  ot  Children  in  the  Qrades. 

The  Study  ol  High  School  Pupils. 

The  Teaohtngor  Child  Study  in  the  Normal 

l<mli  And  Ualvtstitias. 


NEW  YORK 


TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

150  FIFTH  AVEKUE,  HEW  VOM 

Wants  high-grade  teachers  for  high-grade 
sctiools.    t*o  commission. 


For  application   form,   address   WM.   B.   DRAKE,   President. 


**  Tbe  Proper  way  to  learn  bow  to  draw  is  to  draw " 

Augsburg  Summer  School  of  Drawing 

ORGANIZED  IN  1908 

Five  complete  courses  are  offered: 

THE  PRIMARY  COURSE  IN  FREE  HAND  DRAWING 
THE  STANDARD  COURSE  IN  FREE  HAND  DRAWING 
THE  COURSE  IN  WATER  COLORS 
THE  COURSE  IN  DECORATIVE  DESIGN 
THE  COURSE  IN  CONSTRUCTIVE  DESIGN 


Id  all  of  these  courses,  the  beginning  will  be 
at  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder,  and  each 
lesson  simple  and  direct,  giving  ample  time, 
through  practice,  to  overcome  each  difficulty 
presented.  There  will  be  no  hurry  or  worry, 
but  clear,  practical  work;  full  of  suggestion  and 
helpfulness. 

Arrangemehts  can  be  made  to  complete  the 
courses,  begun  in  the  session,  through  corre- 
spondence. 

A  certificate  will  be  given  on  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  any  of  the  above  courses,  and 
on  the  completion  of  all  of  them  a  diploma 
that  will  indicate   ability  to  take   charge  of  a 


High  School,  College,  or  City  Department  of 
Drawing. 

The  place  of  meeting  will  be  Chicago,  111., 
July  18,  1904,  and  will  continue  in  session  two 
weeks,  including  Saturdays.    Twelve  days  in  all. 

The  school  and  all  work  is  under  the  personal 
direction  of  D.  R.  Augsburg,  author  of  «Augs- 
burg's  Drawing,"  and  Director  of  Drawing  in 
the  Oakland,  Cal ,  Public  Schools. 

Tbe  tuition  is  1 10.00,  payable  in  advance. 

The  above  tuition  will  include  all  courses  in 
driwing,  all  necessary  material,  including  paper, 
pencils,  and  water  colors.  There  are  no  extras, 
and  no  restrictions  as  to  the  amount  of  work. 


Direct  all  inquiries  and  correspondence  to  the  Business  Manager, 

Mr.  E.  S.  SMITH, 
228  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


SEND  US  25  CENTS  AND  WE 
WILL  SEND  YOU  $25.00 

If  your  interest  is  aronsed.  This  is  It.  For  five  years  in  this  land  of  fruits  and 
flowers  we  have  been  annually  reducing 

Tons  and  Tons  of  Lemons 

all  fresh,  clean  and  ripe,  to  a  toilet  cream  of  delight fal  fragrance  and  worth, 
cAlled  CREAM  OF  LEMON.  We  have  never  used  anything  but  lemons  for 
this  elegant  toilet  preparation  and  never  will.  There  is  not  a  drug  store  in  all 
Southern  California  but  that  sells  It  and  recommends  it. 

MADAME  MODJESKA  says  of  it :  — 

^*  I  tbank  yon  very  mach  for  the  Cream  of  Lemon  sent  me.  I 
have  used  It  for  some  tliiie,  and  fl  id  It  very  useful  for  cleansing  and 
softenlnfr  tbe  skin.    I  can  I'ecommend  it  ti  everybody.''^ 

Tou  can  have  no  idea  how  cooling,  cleansing  and  refreshing  it  Is  till  you  try  it. 
It  heals  Sunburn,  Pimples,  Poison  Oak,  Prickly  Heat.  R  amoves  Tan,  Freckles 
and  Blackheads.  After  shaving  It  is  a  perfect  and  unique  blessing.  It  will 
.  absolutely  stop  dandruff.  As  a  substitute  for  toilet  soap  it  is  perfect,  removing 
all  stain  and  dirt  and  leaving  the  skin  smooth  as  velvet.    Isn't  It  worth  trying? 

We  have  $25.00  for  you 

If  you  will  introduce  it  to  your  friends.  Send  for  a  tube  of  it  (26  cents)  and 
test  it  carefully.  Remember  It's  absolutely  pure.  No  grease.  No  fancy  odors 
to  hide  the  grease  smell.  Once  you  try  It  you  will  ever  be  its  friend.  You  can 
earn  $25.00  with  ease.  Don't  be  afraid  to  trust  us.  We  absolutely  guarantee 
the  goods.  We  refer  to  any  bank  In  Los  Angeles.  Get  the  sample  tube  anyhow, 
•    whether  you  act  for  us  in  your  community  or  not.     Address 

California  Cream  of  Lemon  Co. 

LOS  ANCELES,  OALIflE^^^I^Aogle 
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H9rald 

Fair  Queen,  a  crowd  of  daisies  white 

Are  tripping  on  their  way, 
Theyj  too,  ^ouid  join  the  other  guests 
And  hail  the  Queen  of  May. 
Queen  {rising  as  daisies  enter) 

Now  welcome,  gentle  daisies  fair, 
^  In  caps  of  white  and  gold, 

Your  errand  to  ray  royal  court 

My  herald  here  has  told. 
I've  often  watched  you  in  the  fields, 

Now  will  you  tell  me,  pray, 
When  you  are  dancing  in  the  wind 
What  merry  game  you  play  ? 
Daisy  Song 

(Ai»-" Lightly  Row") 

To  and  fro,  to  and  fro. 
Daisies  bow  and  curtsey  low. 
Dance  and  play,  swing  and  sway, 
In  the  fields  of  May. 
White  and  gold  so  feiir  to  see, 
Tripping,  tripping,  gay  and  free, 
Dancing  here,  dancing  there, 
Daisies  everywhere. 

To  and  fro,  to  and  fro, 

Little  winds  a  message  blow, 

Daisies  dear  as  they  hear 

Spread  it  far  and  near. 

"  Spring  is  here  and  all  is  well,"^ 

That's  the  secret  daisies  tell, 

While  the  winds  softly  blow 

Daisies  whisper  low. 

Herald .    j  ,     , 

And  now  the  latest  guests  are  here 

With  shining  silken  wings. 

The  butterflies  are  fluttering  in, 

Oh,  see  the  pretty  things  ! 

Butterflies  {enter  by  twos  and  threes) 

(Air—**  Suwanee  River  ") 

Now  while  the  air  is  full  of  music, 

Through  sunny  hours, 
In  all  the  fields  we  softly  hover 

Over  the  nodding  flowers. 
Gayly  we  fly  and  flutter  lightly, 

On  wings  of  while. 
Pink,  yellow,  brown,  and  shining  silver 
Here  in  the  sunshine  bright. 
LadieS'in-waiting,    '  {Each  taking  hold 0/ her  aum  ribhor, 
while  herald  places  the  crown  of  roses  on  the  Qt4een's  head.) 
>Jow  all  the  guests  are  here  at  last ; 

The  flowers  and  the  bees, 
The  birds  and  butterflies  so  fair 

That  love  the  wandering  breeze. 
And  so,  dear  Queen,  we  crown  you  now, 

Beneath  the  May- pole  gay, 

All  honor,  honor  to  our  Queen, 

Our  dainty  Queen  of  May  ! 


( Queen  stands^  while  the  little  ladies  circle  around  her 
winding  the  May-pole,  and  singing  to  the  tune  of**  jRig-a-jig- 
Jig  "  the  stanza  below,) 

We  weave  the  ribbons  in  and  out. 

Tra  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  ! 
We  circle  gayly  all  about, 

Tra  la  la  la  la  la  ! 
All  hail  the  Queen,  the  Queen  of  May  !     , 

Tra  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  ! 
For  her  we  wind  the  May- pole  gay. 
Tra  la  la  la  la  la ! 
( The  braiding  finished^  the  children  wait  a  minute  before 
beginning  to  unwind  the  ribbons.     Sing.) 

And  now  weMl  weave  a  fairy  bower, 
^     Tra  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  I 
Where  she  may  spend  a  happy  hour. 

Tra  la  la  la  la  la  ! 
All  hail  the  Queen,  the  Queen  of  May  ! 

Tra  la  la  la  la  la  la  la  ! 
And  may  her  life  be  sweet  and  gay, 
Tra  la  la  la  la  la  1 

(When  the  ribbons  are  unwound, -let  them  be  held  like  a  canopy  aboTr 
the  Queen's  head,  forming  a  pretty  closing  tableau.) 

In  Blossom  Time 


Angelina  W.  Wray 


Lightly.  ^^_U 


Geo.  W.  Wilmot 


W^^^^^ 


p  I.  Soft  -  }y  through  the  or  -  chard  aisles  The  lit  -  tie 
mf2.  To  and  fro  a  -  mong  the  boughs  The  bu  -  sy 
w/j.  Un  -  der- neath    the   branch-es   old,  With  hap.  -  py 


r- 


^ 


•— st- 


:d=t 


^ 


winds 

are 

blow  ■ 

ing. 

Some-thing  flut  'ters 

bees 

are 

go     - 

ing. 

,  Buz -zing    in      the 

fa    - 

ces 

glow  - 

ing, 

The    children  hold  their 

^^i^^^^^ 


in     the     air,      1/  think     it  must  be   snow  -  ing. 

sun-shine  warm  They  nev-er  mind  this  snow  -  ing. 

ea  -  ger  hands  To  catch    the  blos-som  "snow  -  ing.  * 
Chorus 


O!       the   snow,    the       fra-grant    blos-som  snowl 


all-ing  from  the  ap-pletrees,Drifling  in  the  balmy  breeze. 


Pink  and  whiter  dain-ty  sight,The  fragrant  blossom  snow ! 


Brain  Food  and  Nerve  Tonic 

(Lrosb^'s  IDitaligeb  J^boepbites 


Is  for  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  relief  of  all  weaknesses  resulting  from 
excessive  brain  work,  nervous  strain,  and  impaired  vitality.  It  supplies  to 
active  brain  and  nerves  the  needed  elements  to  maintain  the  normal  nerve 
force  and  vital  energy  of  the  brain.  It  strengthens  the  intellect,  refreshes  the 
tired  nerves,  promotes  digestion  and  restful  sleep,  prevents  brain  exhaustion  and  nervous  prostration. 


^^. 


VITALIZED   PHOSPHITES   in  a  concentrated  wMiU  powder  from  the  ptaosphoid  principle  of  the  oz-brain  and  wheat  genn 
Formula  on  each  bottle.    Prettcrlbed  by  phyalclAns,  used  by  brain  workers  everywhere.  ^  Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CUKE.  Prepared  only 

The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  in  the  head,  sore  throat 
and  InliaenKa.    It  does   not  contain  cocaine,  morphine,  nor  by 

narcotic  of  any  description.    By  mail,  60  cents. 

Bewmre  ot  SubMtttuteM.  V  not  found  at  Druggists,  sent  by  mail,  ^^-^/^  qT  p 


W.  agth  StTMt, 
New  Yoric  Citjr. 
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NOTES 


A  SOUND  msD  nr  a  soitin)  body 

A  ''  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body"  is  the 
chief  desire  of  most  people  to-day.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  the  prime  requisite  for  any  kind 
of  success  in  life.  There  is  only  one  way, 
however,  to  gain  this  coveted  end,  and  that 
Is  by  taking  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exer- 
cise. Few  people  in  this  busy  world  get 
enuugh  of  cither,  and  anything,  therefore, 
that  ^vill  induce  them  to  steal  or  make  time 
for  outdoor  exercise  is  a  public  blessing. 
Perhaps  nothing  has  been  so  successful  in 
this  respect  as  the  bicycle.  Not  even  golf 
has  induced  so  manypeoj^le  to  leave  desk 
and  office  and  live  out  of  doors.  It  enables 
them  to  take  healthful  and  vigorous  exer- 
cise and  roam  over  a  grc^at  deal  of  country 
at  a  very  small  expenditure  of  time  or 
money.  It  induces  many  a  man  or  woman 
who  is  tied  to  a  desk  all  day  to  desert 
trolley  cars  or  train,  and  thus  counternct 
the  evil  effects  of  a  sedentary  lif»r.  JIo 
class  of  people  needs  this  tonic  so  much  ns 
the  teacher,  and  the  wheel  will  give  lilm 
more  of  the  right  kind  of  exercise  in  a 
limited  time  than  any  other  means.  Presi 
dent  Eliot  says,  '*  I  find  bicycling  an  agree 
able  and  wholesome  form  of  exercise.  We 
can  get  fresher  air  and  see  more  of  the 
country  in  a  given  number  of  minutes  on 
our  wheels  than  we  could  In  walking.  Tin* 
bicycle  is  nota  plaything,  which  may  or  ma> 
not  be  in  fashion,  but  a  useful  mechanlsui 
of  high  and  permanent  value."  The  wheel 
has  a  very  definite  service  to  perform  for 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  workers,  fron 
the  college  president  to  the  humblest  coun- 
try school  teacher. 

—  Dedication  of  Illinois  Monument, 
Shiloh  Battlefield,  Tenn.,  May  17  and  18. 
1904.  For  this  occasion  the  Chicago  Qreat 
Western  Railway  will  on  the  14,  16,  and  16 
sell  ronnd  trip  tickets  to  Cairo,  111.,  or 
Piducah,  Ky.,  at  the  rate  of  one  fare,  good 
returning  until  May  23.  For  further  in- 
formation apply  to  L.  C.  Rains,  General 
.\j;ent.  Cor.  Nlcolett  Avenue  &  Flf th'Street, 
Minneapolis. 

—Prof.  Dr.  W.  Rein  of  Jena,  Germany, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  pedagogues 
in  Europe,  will  arrive  in  the  United  States 
the  latter  part  of  August.  Besides  attend- 
ing the  International  Congresses  in  St. 
Louis,  he  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
lecture  during  the  month  of  September 
The  arrangements  for  Professor  Rein's 
lecture  trip  are  made  by  Miss  Amalle  Nix, 
Central  High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
to  whom  apply  for  further  Information. 

—New  uses  are  being  found  for  the 
lemon.  According  to  recent  reports  of  the 
Medical  Fraternity,  lemon  jufce  is  believed 
to  kill  typhoid  as  well  as  pneumonia  germs, 
and  it  has  long  been  known  that  as  a  deter- 
gent or  cleansing  agent  the  lemon  has  no 
peer.  A  Cidif ornia  concern  has  succeeded 
in  reducing  fresh,  ripe  lemons  into  a 
creamy  pulp,  sold  in  collapsible  tubes  ns 
"Cream  of  Lemon,"  and  which  is^used  as  a 
Hubstitute  for  toilet  soap  with  marked  cool- 
ing efl^t  on  the  cuticle  of  the  face  and 
hands,  leaving  it  smooth  as  velvet.  This 
cream  is  also  said  to  cure  sunburn,  tan, 
frost-bites,  and  many  forms  of  skin  erup- 
tions. 

—Murray's  Charcoal  Tablets  are  not  a 
patent  medicine.  They  are  merely  pow- 
dered willow  charcoal  in  tablet  form,  and 
will  absorb  injurious  gases  which  form  in 
the  stomach.  They  will  also  sweeten  the 
breath  after  drinking,  smoking,  or  eating 
odorous  vegetables.  Charcoal  Is  not  a 
dmg,  one  cannot  consume  enough  of  It  to 
produce  injurious  effects,  and  Murray's 
Charcoal  Tablets  are  the  best  form  in 
which  to  employ  it. 


APPLICftTIONS  WRITTEN  FOR  YOU 

Are  you  nervous  about  addressing  Boards  and  Superintend- 

ents?    Send  us  facts  about  yourself,  position  you  apply  for,  2oc. 

silver,   and   we   will   send   necessaiy   application  hand   written. 

Have  written  hundreds.     Any  succeeding  letters  at  same  rate. 

Address,  W.  N.  WELLS, 

»  315  Dearborn  St., 

Office  Am.  Educational  Co.  Chicago,  III. 
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ROCKY 

MOUNTAIN 
SCENERY 


DENVme,  SALT  LAkB_CITY  gwj  OGPEN 

Patiertmic    Virart,    Ducr!p«iv4 

Pjjnphltt*.  etcj  MAC  Ima  upon 

AppUcftlKHi  to         71         IX         :: 

C  H.  Spcen,  G*nn  Pjuj.  A^l.,  Dmva,  QJd, 


BEFORE    CLOSING 

Why  not  let  the  children  present  the  School  with  a  small 
Library?  It  will  not  cost  them  anything,  and  they  will  enjoy 
the  undertaking,  if  you  will  show  them  how.  Send  to-day  for 
TOO  Hawthorne  Library  Certificates  (free)  and  full  information. 

We  arc  very  much  pleased  with  our  little  library.  The  children  of  the  VVebster 
School  found  it  very  easy  to  sell  the  coupons,  and  take  great  pride  in  the  result  of 
their  efforts.  It  is  certainly  a  very  good  plan  you  have  taken  to  help  the  schools 
move  forward  in  the  way  of  good  reading. 

Minnie  E.  Carver,  Webster  Schooly  Altoona^  Pa, 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


2^8  Wabmsn  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


63  Fifth  Ave. 
NBW  YORK 


50  Brocnfleld  St.  809  Market  St. 

BOSTON  SAN  PRANCIScJ^^ 
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Little  'Folks  of  Far-Away  Lands 

By  the  Little  Folks  Themselves 

Lizzie  S.  Whittum 
Mexico 

1  Little  boys  and  girls,  do  you  see 
me  with  my  pony?  His  name  is  Favo. 
I  love  my  pony  dearly,  and  he  loves  me. 
He  understands  just  what  I  tell  him  to 
do  when  we  are  ridiqg,  and  he  always 
obeys  me  in  an  instant. 

2  My  father  gave  Favo  to  me  on  my 
birthday,  when  I  was  three  years  old. 
Favo  was  only  a  baby  pony  then,  but  he 
soon  grew  big  and  strong.  I  learned  to 
ride  when  I  was  a  very  little  boy,  and 
now  my  pony  and  I  can  go  like  the  wind. 

3  Favo  and  I  go  on  a  long  ride 
nearly  every  day.  We  go  early  in  the 
morning.'  My  little  sister  Carmen  often 
goes  to  ride  with  me. 

4  I  have  several  brothers  and  sisters. 
Carmen  is  next  younger  than  I,  and  she 
and  I  play  together  most  of  the  time. 
She's  a  dear  little  thing,  and  pretty  as 
she  can  be. 

5  Her  hair  is  black,  and  she  has 
lovely,  big,  black  eyes,  and  rosy  cheeks. 
Her  hands  and  feet  are  very  small  and 
dainty.  Shes  always  good-natured  and 
happy. 

6  Carmen  rides  on  her  burro.  He 
cannot  go  as  fast  as  my  pony  can,  but  he 
.is  very  kind  and  patient.  Carmen  loves 
him  as  well  as  I  do  Favo.  The  burro  is 
riot  much  larger  than  a  very  large  dog. 
His  name  is  Duke. 

7  We  like  to  ride  way  out  into  the 
country  among  the  beautiful  butter-flies, 
the  birds,  and  the  flowers.  Where  we 
live,  the  birds  sing,  and  the  flowers  bloom 
all  the  year;  for  our  home  is  in  the 
sunny  land  of  Mexico.  We  are  Mexican 
little  folks.     

8  I  haven't  told  you  my  name?  Well, 
I  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  My  name 
is  Faustino,  but  most  everybody  calls  me 
Tino.  Now  you  know  my  name,  and  I 
will  tell  you  some  more  about  my  pony. 

9  I  can  reach  down  from  my  saddle 
when  I  am  riding  fast,  and  pick  up  things 
from  the  ground,  without  stopping  my 
pony  at  all.    Can  you  do  that,  little  boys  ? 


10  Can  you  throw  a  lasso  so  as  to 
catch  an  animal  with  it  ?  Do  you  know 
what  a  lasso  is?  It  is  a  long  rope,  with  a 
noose  in  one  end. 

1 1  liearned  to  throw  a  lasso  when  I 
was  a  tiny  little  boy.  I  tried  first  to 
catch  the  dog  and  cat  with  the  lasso, 
when  they  were  running. 

12  My  little  dog  Ponce  did  not  like 
to  be  caught.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me 
take  a  rope  he  would  hide ;  but  our  big 
dog  Pedro  would  ^  sit  perfectly  still,  and 
not  run  at  all.     That  spoiled  all  the  fun. 

13  When  I  was  a  little  older,  I  prac- 
ticed on  the  burros  and  the  ponies. 
When  there  was  nothing  else  to  catch, 
my,  brothers  and  I  would  lasso  each 
other. 

14  Now  I  can  throw  a  lasso  when  I 
am  riding  my  pony,  and  catch  an  animal 
that  is  running  at  full  speed. 

15  Gentlemen  in  Mexico  ride  horse- 
back a  great  deal.  You  should  see  my 
fathers  handsome  black  horse,  and  the 
elegant  suit  he  wears  when  he  rides. 

16  His  suit  is  a  pair  of  trousers  and 
a  short  jacket  made  of  dark  blue  cloth. 
The  trousers  have  rows  of  silver  buttons 
up  and  down  the  outside  seams. 

17  His  jacket  is  embroidered  with 
silver  thread,  and  trimmed  with  large 
silver  buttons.  He  has  large  spurs  made 
of  silver  fastened  to  his  boots. 

18  His  hat  is  very  fine.  He  calls  it 
a  sombrero.  It  is  made  of  gray  felt.  It 
has  a  tall  crown,  and  a  very  wide  brim. 

19  The  brim  of  the  hat  is  trimmed 
with  silver  braid,  and  a  large  silver  cord 
is  wound  around  the  crown.  There  are 
heavy  silver  tassels  at  the  end  of  the 
cord. 

20  Father  carries  his  serape  thrown 
across  the  front  of  the  saddle,  when  he 
does  not  need  to  wear  it. 

21  The  serape  is  a  long,  narrow, 
woolen  blanket.  It  is  red,  with  black 
figures  in  it,  and  is  trimmed  with  silver 
fringe  across  the  ends.  Father  wears  the 
serape  around   his  shoulders  when  it  is 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION,  UNI 

VEE8ITY  or  CHICAGO 

Summer  Quarter 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  of 
Edacatioo  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
will  be  held  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  In 
its  Dew  building,  which  has  been  christened 
Emmons  Blaine  Hall.  The  school,  there- 
fore, will  be  able  to  offer  better  opportuni- 
ties^  to  its  students  than  ever  before.  A 
comprehensive  curriculum  has  been  pre- 
pared with  especial  features  desi«;ued  for 
those  who  can  spend  conveniently  but  one 
quarter  in  the  year,  or  less,  in  professional 
study.  The  program  is  so  arranged  that 
two  days  each  week,  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday, are  to  be  devoted  to  tieUl  trips  and 
other  excursions  of  an  educational  nature, 
in  connection  with  the  work  offered  by  the 
different  departments. 

In  addition  to  the  liberal  allowance  of 
studies  which  each  studeut  is  allowed  to 
take,  an  extended  course  of  U^ctures  in  the 
different  departments,  open  and  free  to  all, 
has  been  planned,  with  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing those  interested  a  broad  view  of  the 
school  work  as  a  whole.    * 

The  departments  of  psychology,  history, 
science,  geography,  mathematics,  and  the 
Arts  are  well  equipped  with  apparatus  and 
an  abundance  of  illustrative  mati;rial.  Al- 
most every  room  is  fitted  with  connections 
for  a  st^reopticon  and  effective  use  is  made 
of  slides,  twenty-five  hundred  in  all,  cover- 
ing an.  extended  range  of  subjects.  The 
teachers  are  able  to  supplement  these  views 
with  large  photographs  and  other  pictures 
of  which  the  school  owns  about  twenty- 
two  thousand.  A  carefully  selected  library 
of  about  fourteen  thousand  volumes,  housed 
in  a  large  and  well  lighted  room  provided 
with  reading  tables,  is  at  the  service  of  the 
students.  The  museum  is  a  working  cen- 
ter for  the  entire  institution.  Its  collec- 
tions are  arranged  so  as  to  contribute 
effectively  to  the  vivid  presentation  of 
many  subjects.  A  large  number  of  aqua- 
ria, insect  cages,  and  other  devices  enable 
ttie  student  to  preserve  his  collections  alive 
for  study.  Meteorological  phenomena  are 
observed  and  data  recorded  by  means  of  a 
NUndard  set  of  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  instruments  mounted  on  the  build- 
hig. 

The  work  in  the  Arts  is  exceptionally 
well  provided  for.  The  equipments  for 
cooking,  textdes,  clay  modeling  (which  in- 
cludes a  large  kiln  for  work  in  pottery), 
drawing  and  painting,  and  woodworking 
are  ample,  and  the  rooms,  each  designed 
for  its  special  purpose,  are  large  and  well 
lighted.  A  camera  obscura  placed  on  top 
of  tiie  central  tower  of  the  bnilding  pro- 
jects a  five-foot  picture  upon  a  screen  in  a 
dark  room  below.  This  is  an  aid  in  the 
study  of  the  landscape  in  nature  study, 
geography,  and  art. 

A  model  school  representing  different 
phases  of  elementary  work  will  be  open  for 
observation  free  to  all.  It  will  be  in  ses- 
sion during  the  forenoon  of  each  day. 

Special  arrangements  are  being  made 
'or  daily  chorus  singing  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Eleanor  Smith,  In  connection  with 
which  the  fine  new  organ  lately  installed 
in  Mandel  Hall  will  be  used. 

No  effort  is  being  spared  to  make  this 
the  most  profitable  session  of  the  school 
for  students  that,  thus  far,  has  been  held. 
A  very  full  syllabus  of  the  courses,  con- 
stituting something  of  a  hand-book  for  the 
student,  has  been  prepared,  which  will  be 
mailed  upon  application  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Co.lege  of  Education. 


SnUBR  COURSE  in  MEDICAL  lASSiGE 

Upon  request  of  sevvnU  School  Teachers,  we  intend 
to  form  »  Summer  Course  of  Instruction  in  Medicsl 
Ma8»«ffe,  Swedish  Movements,  MedJc«l  and  Ortbo- 
pjedtc  OynuuMtlcs  and  Electricity,  t  •  start  abou-  the 
iuiddlH  of  Jnae;  Clinical  experience  given:  Diplo 
ma:  Particulars  in  our  free  booklet  on  Hassafre. 
PfmnaylTanlA  OithopaBdlc  Inatltvte  and 
School  of  M ech«fio-Th^risp3r  (Incorporated), 
Ifiie  Ur«en  Str«»e%  f*hllMle>iphla. 
Pltase' ffuntion  this  Paptr, 


*T*l?Ar*HI?DQ  Send  for  Cataloome  of 
1  C/W/nCrKO  Reward,  Gift,  Merle, 
Chromo,  Picture,  Prize,  Honor,  Perffect, 
Credit,  Good,_prawlnK,Sewin8r,ReadluK, 
Busy- Work,  Report,  Number,  Alphabet, 
CompoBltlon,  Motto,  History,  LADgruRite, 
and  Stencil  Cards,  Speakers,  Dlalosrues, 
Plays,  Drills,  Marches,  Tableaux,  Money 
MakluflT  Entertainments,  Teachers*  Aidn, 
Books,  Entertainment,  School  Supplies, 
Certificates,  Diplomas,  Etc.  Address, 
A.  J.  POUCH  &  CX>.,     WARRKN,  PA. 


FAT  PEOPLE  REDUCED  25  POUNDS 

monthly  by  my  guarantee  home  treatment.  Purely 
vegetable  and  nArmless.  Np  starring  bo  wrinkles  or 
discomfort.  Purifies  the  blood  and  jslves  health,  clear 
skin,  and  good  figure.  Endorsed  by  leading  phy»l- 
clans.  Write  lot  my  new  booklet  telling  all  about  it. 
Matted  in  plain  sealed  letter  free.  Writ*  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Stockiiam,  19  P  Park  Eow,  Ne^  York  City. 


RIDER   AGENTS  WAMTED 

.■Ttcie  Ik  tuiih  t^jKfLi  t<f  Ti^i^'  Tii4^^iiiuiUti 
iy04  Models  W*f  ^^W9^ 

l*Tf.'t>f     '[■  I  IT  ^    m  1 1.1    IWflt  t     P<1  LL !  I  iTf>l  'Tj  I . 

laoo  MmGond'Hmnd  Whmmtm 

■  l^dipcl  ai  nM  V  ^V  fC^O 

I    Oiwa(  invtATf  Cl^-jirluc  ^ilI"^  ^^ 

Irow  10  l>ATiB  rHKIi;  TRIAL  CD 

wtut'  tjli'j  i'lf^»   Atiy  v-tiwlnol^JimtMjC' 

"  iikAbe  lAfrna  prtjflLr^.    t^'riiv  ,fi  fvrr  ft-T  cwtJilciiTuri 
BT>i!  01 1  r  muffin  1  riff  it.  A  UTO  >iri  ill  LKS, 

MfWlH^  m«*^h!!'i-^     lirr-    -',1.11  Mr..,    .[■:,,    iMiif   U-'fl    f-H>.-. 

PHOTOS&  BUTTONS 

;  COPIKD.     Gold   Plate  Brooch 

L  like  cut  (1  inch)  only  85c»  2  same 

(•Oc.    Filled  gold  (10  yr.  guar  )  fl. 

\  Buttons  ISr.  «s  ,  3  Mune  fkoe, 

95  oU.    Photos,  highest  vgra«ie^, 

at  35c.  to  $8.00  per  l>oz.    Elegant 

work.     Stamp  Photos.     Lockets. 

Watch  Charms.  Plain  or  Colored.    Your  photo  re> 

turned  uninjured.    Fine  Ills.  Cat.  free  or  with  sam* 

p  e  (our  belectlon)  8c.    Big  money  to  agents. 

MUNBEAM  PHOTO  CO.. 

Dept.  P.  E..  BqAsIo.  N.  T. 


TEACHERS'  BOOKS 


FOR  THE  SPRING 


Fairyland  of  Flowers 


As  for  its  usefulness,  Prof.  Chas.  B.  Scott,  the  eminent  science  teacher,  writes : 

"  I  know  from  my  experience  with  teachers,  that  it  is  just  what  most  teachers 
need.  Plant  study  is  the  easiest  and  most  promising  division  of  nature  study,  and 
such  a  book  will  help  teachers  who  know  nothing  about  plants  i/  they  will  study 
the  plants  also  and  not  merely  the  books.  The  illustrations  are  unusually  good. 
Busy  teachers,  who  want  to  correlate  nature  study  with  literature  will  find  the  poems 
and  stories  interwoven  with  the  plant  descriptions,  very  helpful.  They  help  teach- 
ers to  realize  that  plants  are  more  than  mere  structures  to  be  picked  apart,  or 
analyzed  and  described." 

Fully  illustrated,  quarto.     Boards,  li.oo;  Cloth,  {1.25 


A  Year  With  the  Birds 

Every  lover  of  the  birds  will  'find  within  these 
pages  much  to  charm,  interest  and  instruct.  This 
is  no/  a  scientific  work  for  study,  but  a  popular, 
usable  book — just  such  as  you  want  in  your  home 
or  for  ready  reference,  or  to  take  with  you  into  the 
woods  and  fields.  —  Chatham  Couriet . 

Birds  of  winter,  birds  of  the  night,  birds  of  the 
moor,  sea  and  shore,  birds  of  the  pasture  and  forest 
and  farm  and  barn-yard,  are  all  treated  of,  and 
hundreds  of  species  receive  a  detailed  review. 

Illustrated.     Cloth.     Price,  $1.00 


A  Year  Among  the  Trees 

Every  tree  and  shrub  is  described  here  in  a  popular,  common-sense  manner. 
In  fact,  it  is  just  such  a  book  as  a  lover  of  Nature  wishes. — Gameland, 

Illustrated.     Cloth.     320  Pages.     Price,  Ji.oo 
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22  His  saddle  and  bridle  are  elegant, 
too.  They  are  trimmed  with  silver  and 
gold.  My  papa  looks  very  handsome 
when  he  is  riding. 

23  Now,  little  girls  and  boys,  I  will 
tell  you  about  my  home.  I  wonder  if 
you  have  as  pretty  a  place  to  play  in  as 

'  we  have 

24  Our  house  stands  close  to  the 
street.  It  is  built,  of  stone,  but  the  stone 
is  covered  with  plaster,  tinted  pink.  It  is 
two  stories  high,  and  has  a  flat  roof.  We 
often  sit  on  the  roof.  We  \:an  see* all 
over  the  city. 

25  There  are  a  few  windows  in  the 
front  of  the  house,  but  they  do  not  have 
glass  in  them.  They  have  iron  bars 
across  them  and  shutters  inside.  Out- 
side of  each  window  is  a  small  balcony, 
where  we  can  sit  and  watch  people  pass- 
ing in  the  street. 

26  Our  house  is  built  around  a  large, 
square  garden ;  so  the  garden  is  inside 
the  house.     We  call  this  garden  a  patio. 

27  In  the  front  of  the  house  is  a  very 
large  door,  which  opens  into  the  garden. 
The  door  is  so  large  that  we  can  drive  a 
horse  and  carriage  through  it. 

28  The  patio  is  a  beautiful  place.  It 
is  carpeted  with  green  grass,  and  has 
pretty  Walks  crossing  it.  In  the  center 
there  is  a  handsome  fountain.  Carmen 
and  I  keep  our  goldfish  in  the  basin  of 
the  fountain. 

29  Handsome  trees  and  shrubs,  quan- 
tities of  flowers,  and  beautiful  vines  grow 
in  the  patio.  The  vines  climb  to  the  top 
of  the  house,  and  up  on  the  roof. 

30  We  have  honeysuckle,  sweet-peas, 

and  morning-glories,  geraniums,  pansies, 

pinks,  and  peonies,  and  such  quantities 

of  roses !  —  red,  pink,  yellow,  and  white. 
-  —  » 

31  The  patio  is  a  lovely  place  to  play 
in.  Carmen  and  I  have  our  playthings 
and  pets  there.  Beside  my  pony,  the 
burro,  and  the  goldfish,  we  have  the  two 
dogs.  Ponce  and  Pedro,  and  ever  so 
many  birds. 

32  We  have  two  peacocks  and  lots  of 


doves.  Did  you  ever  see  a  peacock  ? 
They  have  beautiful  feathers.  Then  we 
have  two  parrots,  a  mocking-bird,  and  a 
handsome  cardinal.  We  keep  these 
smaller  birds  in  gilt  cages,  which  hang 
among  the  vines  of  the  patio. 

33  But  we  love  our  clarins  best  of 
all.  They  are  rather  small,  brown  birds. 
They  are  not  so  handsome  as  the  others, 
but  they  sing  beautifully. 

34  In  the  lower  story  *of  our  house 
are  the  kitchen,  the  servants'  rooms,  and 
the  stable.  Here  we  keep  the  horses,  the 
pony,  and  the  burro. 

35  A  stone  staircase  is  built  at  one 
side  of  the  patio.  This  staircase  leads  to 
the  upper  story.  On  the  upper  floor  are 
our  parlor  and  sleeping-rooms. 

36  A  broad  corridor,  or  gallery,  is 
built  around  the  garden,  and  another 
corridor  runs  around  the  second  story  of 
the  house.  All  the  rooms  have  doors 
which  open  upon  the  corridors. 

37  Beautiful  flowering  vines  climb  all 
over  the  corridors,  and  we  have  flowers 
and  shrubs  in  pots  growing  there.  We 
eat  some  of  our  meals  on  the  corridor. 

38  Early  in  the  morning,  we  eat  our 
first  breakfast.  We  have  a  cup  of  coffee, 
or  chocolate,  and  bread.  We  usually  eat 
this  in  our  bed-rooms. 

39  At  noon  we  have  a  second  break- 
fast. This  meal  is  often  served  on  the 
corridor,  among  the  birds  and  flowers. 
We  children  always  enjoy  that.  It  is  so 
much  pleasanter  out  there. 

40  First,  we  have  soup  of  some  kind. 
We  like  our  soups  made  very  hot  with 
pepper.  Next,  we  have  chicken,  or  lamb, 
or  some  other  kind  of  meat. 

41  Usually  we  have  tomales.  I  guess 
everybody  in  Mexico  likes  tomales.  They 
are  made  of  chopped  meat  and  corn-meal, 
and  made  very  hot  with  chile  pepper. 
The  tomales  are  rolled  in  corn-husks  and 
cooked.  We  hold  them  in  our  hand,  and 
eat  them  as  we  would  a  banana. 

42  Last,  we  have  fruits  of  many 
kinds,  and    many   kinds   of  nice   drinks 

.  made  from  fruits.        ^,g,.^^,  ,y  GoOglc 
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A  Few  Opinions  of  Practical  Value  on  the  Augsburg  System 

OF  Drawing  by  Educators  who  are  using  the  System 

in  Alabama,  where  it  has  lately  been  Adopted 

for  Exclusive  use  in  the  State. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  Feb.  18,  1904. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  Augsburg  System  of  Drawing,  because  it  is  a  system 
that  deser>'es  commendation. 

I  found  this  system  sujjerior  to  any  other  offered  to  the  Sub-Commissio^n  in  Alabama  last  year,  and  joined 
the  Sub-Commission  in  saying  so.  My  opinion  was  based  on  general  usability  of  .the  system.  It  meets  all  the 
needs  of  the  city  scjiools  and  is  similarly  adapted  for  ubc  in  the  ungraded  schools. 

It  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  the  child,  and  thus  evokes  effort  on  true  pedagogical  lines. 

We  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the  system  after  about  five  months  of  actual  use.  Indeed,  our  teachers  con- 
sider that  better  results  are  being  obtained  than  with  the  System  of  Drawing  superseded  by  it. 

(Signed)  James  H.  Foster,  Supt.  Tuscaloosa  Graded  Schools. 

MOBILE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Feb.  24,  1904. 
It  affords  me   pleasure  to  say  that  the  Augsburg  System  of  Drawing  has  been  in   use  in  the  Mobile 
Public  Schools  since  October  last,  and  has  given  eminent  satisfaction  to  teachers  and  school  officials. 
Xhe  books  are  carefully  graded,  and  in  my  opinion  the  whole  plan  is  pedagogically  sound. 
Different  from  many  books  on  drawing,  the  exercises  consist  of  live  subjects  which  prove  highly  interest- 
ing to  the  child  and  prevent  him  from  falling,  into  the  habit  of  doing  mere  copy  work. 
I  regard  this  as  a  strong  feature  of  this  system. 

(Signed)  S.  S.  Murpuy,  City  Supt.  Scfiools. 

BIRMINGHAM  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Feb.  20,  1904. 

Dept.  of  Manual  Arts. 
We  have  just  closed  our  fii-st  term's  work  in  the  City  Public  Schools  with  Augsburg  Drawing,  and  I  am 
veiy  much  pleased  with  it  and  somewhat  enthusiastic  over  the  new  system.     Our  pupils  enter  into  the  work  with 
renewed  interest  and  teachers  are  delighted  with  results. 

(Signed)  Roy  L.  Dimmit,  Superv^or  Drawing. 

We  claim  for  the  Augsburg  System  of  Drawing  that  it  is  the  only  system  of  draw- 
ing on  the  market  that  can  be  used  successfully  in  rural  schools  and  in  graded  schools 
without  a  special  supervisor. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  us  by  Prof.  E.  E.  Utterback,  Supervisoi' 
of  Drawing  and  Manual  Arts,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  who  placed  the  Augsburg  Practice  Tablets  in 
his  schools  because  he  could  not  obtain  satisfactory  results  with  two  other  well  known 
systems. 

Professor  Utterback  became  convinced  of  the  merits  of  the  books  from  samples 
which  he  bought  at  a  teachers'  convention  within  -a  few  weeks  after  the  system  had  been 
placed  upon  the  market. 

ATLANTA   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS, 

DepartmefU  of  Manual  Arts y  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Jan.  16,  1904. 

E.  E.  Utterback,  Director. 

Among  other  redeeming  features  of  the  Augsburg  System  of  Drawing,  we  find  quite  prominent  the  idea  of 
correlation  of  drawing  with  reading,  number,  geography,  history,  nature  study,  science,  manual  training  and  all 
the  leading  interesting  activities  of  child  life. 

The  subject  matter  is  of  that  nature  and  so  arranged  that  the  teachers  and  pupils  have  no  trouble  finding 
suggestions  and  instructions  bearing  directly  upon  the  daily  routine  work;  hence  a  thought^  an  idea^  a  purpose  back 
of  every  drawing^  and  this  is  the  thing  that  makes  the  process  really  educational.  There  is  motif  for  acUon,  thus  ' 
drawing  soon  becomes  a  mode  of  expression — a  means  of  registering  impressions  in  some  form  of  motor  discharge. 
This  materializing  of  ideas,  or  dwelling,  as  it  were,  upon  impressions  through  some  form  of  physical  activity  is 
not  only  a  naturfd  tendency  of  the  organism,  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  essential  condition  in  fixing  these 
impressions  in  the  mind.    ''No  reception  without  reaction,  no  impression  without  correlative  expression."    (Ibid.) 

This  is  the  principle  upon  which  all  forms  of  manual  training  should  be  based,  and,  since  it  is  the  principle 
underlying  the  Augsburg  System  of  Drawing,  we  readily  see  that  said  system  TWt  only  provides  an  excellent  form 
of  manual  training  in  itself,  but  that  it  naturally  and  effectively  correlates  with  ail  other  phases  of  this  subject. 

We  find  the  system  very  helpful  in  all  our  constructive  work,  and  believe  that  we  can  justly  claim  for  our 
schools  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  iii  manual  training  of  any  city  in  the  Sou^h. 

(Signed)  ^     E.  E.  Utterback. 

EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING   COMPANY 
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Gverrter.    HlMiTimtai 


KDDCATIONAI.  FFBUSHIXG  CO^  BOSTON. 
KABur  AiBBiCAS  HmoKT.   By  Bcnxy  SftbiB 

If 


sbyDr.aiMBKBdMB«U>  psvpsre  a  texv 
book  Im  klAKT  tbot  sbooM  bOY«  adtfer^at 
|iiy>n.  «ift^-*U>  irive  o^cif  Ail  sod  xo 
awmlMBi  iBlxrHft,  rmtber  tbaa  10  teaGraoi  in  de- 
tails umd  t»  htli  er^rrthaiff."  ThsSpvrpD^e 
bM  beoa  aimambly  eurled  osU  aad  like 
Hodft  vill  Cod  ia  t^M  book  aa  iaxeroBt- 
te«  laeord  off  nal  mea  dote*  mevmrabte 
tblac«  te  »  eaxsaai,  »uU»maHi^  apsm, 
^porOky   off 


Bot  ba  aaiisfted  wttb 

)«ad 

tt>  «cndy 

off  siaai  aoAdiers  aad 


GBOBGE  W.  JACOBS  A  OOMPAVT. 
PEDLADKLPHIA. 

ail TwMiiniiir^iiBi w%m mil himb    Edttod 

by  In^poB. 

Bere  are  Itfesnlly  me  tbooMad  poeiD»— an 
aorUfe  aaetwit  aad  iDodera,  gravo  ami  gay, 
hlaiorte  aad  cblkllah.  It  will  bo  a  pJoatfire  to 
mmmj  famUftM  to  toavo  fraiberod  togetber  in 
oao  TotiiBO  Kaay  off  tbe  totms  tbey  baro 
knows  all  «a^r  ltTo««  aad  of  whieb  tbey  bave 
kwtaUtraooft.  Bat  it  is  to  be  bopod  tbere  will 
be  a  oaretal  siftiag  off  tbo»  before  tbey  band 
them  to  tbetr  chiklrea.  U  a  dtecxUateaticg 
baad  bad  expaigated  tbis  ooUeeCtoa  off  abovt     ^^  ^ 

ooetbiixlibeB«mber,tbebookwo«kibeiDBeb     **•    P'**"  ^"» 
araroTaiaabie:or,lf  tbetltlabadOMiStodtbe    titmbloa.- to  tbe 
tbe    words  -for  obildrBa,"   tt   woald    baT« 
broagbt  aboat  tbe  desirable  resoit:   mx^  to 
gtra  to  tbecbildrea  oaly  tbe  beoi  in  Utcnora. 


ronaing  tbrom^ 
eoTorable  by  cblldHM. 
by  the  growa-aps 
aatbor  has  appawTIji 
illasOiU 
what  yoo  caa 


tbe  t^rea  AmadiUoas.' 
enjoy  tbe  rtiaka  ft 

iliasmoftoBS  wm  be  a 


GDC?  A  coifPAjrr.  BoevDS. 
ScTLrrrKK.    In  Srbt  ▲xi>  Pai»- 
By  BdJBSid  Ttoa  Mrndk.  rbJ>.   fii 


for  hiwaify  that 

tbe  fltady  off  say  oae 

tbaa    te  addiikv   U> 
t*e  tadn^daa:  eanon 

Tbe  efcildiVB 
to  liTY  la  a 
book  as  this  is  ^nbAxnaod 
fOaxtstaos  ot  baiues,  sad  leaebi 
c  me  aaeh  books  as  tbeee  as  tbe 
tfenex  t2iao»  a,  hiawgy 


XATiONAL  PTBUSHnBG  coMPAarr, 
THlLJLDUJraiA. 


dry  dates  aad 


"Greek  SeuliiBia  Is  not  deadr  tbsx  ^tbe 
Tiialixy  off  Its  spixit  aad  off  Its  prteciples  is 
SDcb  that  tt  has  naTliiiirt  oeatane*  asd  d^ 
acnes  a  wider  reoogailiaa  tbaa  n  ooiLmDnly 
Tbe  book  Is  addreased  to  aU  «ts. 
I  art,  to  eiaiwilag  arosu;,  aod  10  tbe 
pab^ic  Tbere  aia  aeaziy  tbirry  fall- 
page  fflSMSraxxms  asoaOy  tzoas  ortgtaal  pitcno- 
gn4>bs;  a^so  forty  pSatea.  Tbe  book  is  buk()- 
BomeOr  boand  ia  bteek  aad  goU  aad  mofd  be 
ocmsjdered  a  ralaabke  bd^  tioa  to  tbe  inera^ 
tare  of  Greek  axt. 

ly:»SG3lANN  G&EES   A  C>^^  SEW  TOBK. 
MmooB  or  a   '^'^tim>     By  Aanie 


LTTEtAKT  SOXEB 

*Xoble.Xew  York  dry,  ivae  torn. 
IgiiMiaTlian  by  vbiBb  ttae  jsmxz  ss* 

A  AroRJwr,  off  Pr.^fc  t)- 

BiBds  A  Soble, 
3ioh)e  A  Kkdrodi 

attbcAr] 

Sew  Tack.    Km^  A  3k.: 
bava  m&L  tmiadofl  ia  ibis 


wlL  b<si»al£ 
Unsczmaad 

suMije*  ia  x^cb  orten  tbat  wlD  aaad  ibem  to 
tbeskiw  wiib  A^^^^«t^  Tbe  Qngrasirmtf  are 
bore  imbASateid  Br-  w«rd&.  T^e  mas  fruka 
are  pelaul*;^^  ^aumg^  10  eirxT  pxssre  wrsmikg 
«»d  w^  be  infrb^  aaxasbo^  1:  soioccxBtef  a 
ixrOe  SKTSCt^f^c  ^T  saeb  aa  arrKngCEBMnii.  Ttve 
clnslairparGloaocftbebMik  omtiawis  illpflirsaoc 
isaixiral  hdoBory  a;!phabe:3cal!y  jtiAnxt^i.  Tiie 
-rti^ii^M-  is  elagani^  hnanc  ir  net  itJCA  7i&.T«er. 
aa><*.  iberr  is  snciiia^  ieSi  *r  be  dosxToC  t  y  um. 


cr  Xjlks^  mxi  Set 

ean  off   JiasicT  bene&.     B«    Ms.tnC 
Oi9Mi£  Wctlftas. 


iBBCclZL.  «;3rje  Mrs  WrxfrM  b**  Ttrpi-inafci.T  ii!*er 
im  poi   11^    SI  SaSDTT'*  sficrfi^     *"ikb€>a>r  it»t 

H|fii  I  i^mSa  n  ib4:*»  ofaicr-pnoDi-  nf  il»t  Irr-e*.  rf 
yUBCZ)l5  a3»d  mxnjnhja^  Km  i>r  Hifcrier  s.  -wtiss 
^>ttiz  tbt  aixibnr  iiiZr.'»r'no«^  l»«»r  niLir^  s^'^rief 
w«  aiTwrnr*  kurw  ii»t  ^  a^  hotc*-*  zr  s<  -tn,- 
n^  ?ari  au^  v  bt  QtjHri'OtiL  i.:«aL.     A^  ll?<w- 

xmu*.  li  fc:  ixifckf  aJTT^  "il»*  ztjc  rc  lit*  «..."<-•>«. 
Tirt  c-i.^;lret  ^^r  art  2»T-nT?t-r  2r  ft^-rmp  ^t^at 
tBfv«»  inr  fan^Tittaiieiiiar^  rtiiu-iiif  :i  «».i.f*.  ^ 
■w^    ex.x<c   xtA%r    cjnsr   onn.T»ikr.Mms»r..T    ^-i 


tt  is  aeazoe^y  tea  tbab  a  tragedy  la  tbe 

world  s!  tnanr.-ng  t^sl  saikirBa  and  Lfsac&ers 
araawboielile  time  apart  vo  beetewiit,  far 
so  atewly  does  dhlj5b«>c«d  pass,  and  ao 
crowded  is  11  wH^  aeaaaXiDns^  and  disoc«xt- xies. 
tJmt  tbe  teaobor  amat  seem  veirT  Oid  aad  far 
remcrred  toibelmiecbliii^csa..  Bni  tbesediiesi 
of  an  IS  the  trmji  tbax  teacbers  ba-re  is  fact 
aad  tof^Tug  grows  «o  Isr  away  frmn  ibe  jnle 
cmei  ibai  ibey  Hxt  2£  diltereat  wor^d^  TiiCrre 
i»  ar^xiag  xnat  loocxierB  aood  -^iort  as  aa 
<*(^c:;«mexi:  Icirtbeirwark  ibaii  to  be  treebes>ed 
xc  ex.  Jdbood  memonos  anc  *^q«  brmx^bi  iato 
qciok  syiLjiaLbT  woLt  cLu^  aaiar^  TLi±  Unie 
r-ziOcmt  otf  ''MoBkairs*'  is  cme  of  tbe  'rery  bes 
bei^e  toward  aocb  a  toscH.  Ii  is  a 
brw  ary  ttjuar  ^umaa  oaa  go  back  xnio  ibe 
cxjLid  wae^  aakd  see  ii  aH  agai£  LLropQgt  cL^d 
eyea.  as  this  amDOff  does.  It  is  cx^niEiLesrT 
idkder  aead  trae  xa  its  rexx-naaocnoos.  aa^ 
erery  ban  orjinr  cgtbeHELit  ctilc  is  recalled 
«iib  waadexfiL  distiaa^osfe  aa^ 
Tbere  it  00  wnnng  back  frxna 
ccA&dparza.  wiiioh  is  od  oomskco:  and  w^i:  x^gt 
imaymftable  ia  rrTid  reoblteeiioiis^  bnx  tbe 
SEBLbar  m  tbe  cXiiid  agam,  and  eT^BryxLiiig  3s 
roealifiid  wnt  uit  Ire&lrDfiac  off  T<esirtsrdsT.  Tti-Mi 
1*  ciajc  ^mcx  aS.  i3kt  nan  aorL  l.-r«rr  jMuagy 
toaeber  wnuid  be  belped  xt  ^n«»*  tr»t  wsr  sbe 
XMOds  bfel?  zt  fTT-e  bftnuirf  irp  ir  Li»f-  ?Bai.jjic  off 
iijs  boof  auc  frt  wHt  li  xni«»  ibt  at-pin*  ct  u»e 
r.r.;t£.  beart.  Oai!T  ijieai  'wtnud  &bi  knrw  Xirw 
far  fibc  bad  s::rKT<ed  away. 

A     rLjLSAteA>    C>-'«    Cfij^^AtTi 

•f  k-iae  tarf  nr?T  inr  ctnlitirxiiir  *^  uxsh  Mt!i.s_ru« 
-!.ii4>  fcunn  *ii*»trm5.  ai»L  prrirxutt.iri:  is-s* 
s  ▼i;:'*^'r  re£re-«ritH:  nitiL-nry.  Tiitirt  is  ^rue 
liCTt  ZAihi  jifcj  i»a:  :»?<er  deez.  &dz  tDrwt  t>eiriT^-. 
bni  xx  -^Sit  ro*.r  nr  H-mr*  wf  tn-rf  ti>f m.    Tt* 

xuf  br»rik  aur'  :r.^  i*^  xt  iifn-.jt»c  ir  lit  t^<T>i 

COT.-fHfcT  .-T    inirnrt:    UKr    AlXifriCSX  XHTiT.H^  wtir 

ti«  XT  ar^  Ttr*  iiTL'"!  flii^.T  T»:^Tn*  k:  lat  t:-.*!^ 
rr  uw^  nr%n^  ?,Tr  ci^ir^iBr  a:*  t-.—  i-  v^-zi^ 
Ti>k*  r:  fc_  ir  fc^  r  1*^  svery  Fnr>i  ujh^z^  i-t"^ 
iLJiat  ii->  :u-«a£  i^rr  ir^ex  n  xr  uh  '•tit.:.  It 
3*   s  ennc  xjnn^   ft.-^r**:  xr   bf   nt  a»  ..ii-fc.-T 


CtaixsificTiaer 

Colamboa.  His  Ule,  His  WcKk,  Hm  Bcmasxa'. 
'Aa  latrodaruaa  to  tbe  licw  Tfimai  ■ms  ,~  tr 
ProC Jkdolpb  JiL.icber,  ofibe  Maili^f,  Cxjtkw- 
Btty.  traoft^aifv.  by  Oaat- 1  Pcmznae  W^rt,  v£k 
by  Mxa.  Ifiiaijilinj  Varc. 
Axsoild  axid  His  MtOm^m.  1q  ta* 
TbnftiT  off  Oar  Time,** ) 
iillhiSM,  by  William 
taioraaOagwork  oa 
by  Bammel  Parsmia,  Jr^ 
Parks  ia  Sew  Took  Gtry;  ^rcsry  an  mi  u  j 
ilrnstras-ed ;  also  a  ^nbtme  on  *-  P^vsva:  Trs:^ 

Irring  Haaoack,  wlxb  i'Yn«*"T^T-%— ^   M^>^m-rtf 


A  Ccv-  bav*  ;^Bat  3«ady  a  «ark 

OB  **  OoJtege  Ttanxiag.  aad  xnc  ^ 1 1  ■  w««  - 

by  Cbartes  F.  T^iwmi;,  Preaidexa  cf  W^tam 

OaisuiHCy.,   wiio,  ^   &  i«  i^t  wsj, 

tojatwx  aad  «o  : 
t^e  wbxob 

oerrtw  trooB  ffosng  10  oollr^e. 
oansidcirod  »cA  jttmpTr  os  a  1 
czanuoed  ia  ti>e  li^it  off  tbe  haaaaBaay  o(  ■ 
rcn-Xker  ctf  bnsix>eafe  men  «tf  tiie  rfiilTsM"  9^2c». 
Tijey  ^riL  pcUbab  m  Jx 
-  MiiIizTOe  PeaMmaUtT."  by  ] 
off  -**  T&e  P^yobo}  igy  of  BbBBoafimm.**  B  dc 
scribes  tbe  oaae  ctf  axscatafl  ^mat^By  axi 

It  xs  stasaC  tbax  x>m  mOy  wir 

sgvpeaa  tr  tbe  xnediim:  1 

amaeci.  bm alsc*  xr  xbe  nMfliii  aC gsa^Eal ia:e»- 

lireAce^  f nr  xbe  asibar  ftuiiaii  Ibis  oBkicr  €aM» 

0I  dntbi*  nr  «jiJT3pit^ 

x>««*^  ai>.l 


That   Tired  Feeling 

tr..'. .tj.»:i>    i^-t    si^rii^   iiii»i    iijf    "r'l.>Td 
!=•   .:.  ...^'\- 
H(hkI"s  Sarsaparilla 
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PRIMARY     EDUCATION 


Sing  a  s^oug  of  seasons, 

Something  Ijrigbt  in  all; 
Flowers  in  tlie  enininur, 
Fires  in  the  falL 

— R.  L.  Stevenmn- 


Remember  You  Can  Always  Get 
Seasonable   Reading  flatter  in  the 
CHILDREN  5  CLASSICS 

SINGLE  COPIES,  SEVEN  CENTS,    nVE  OR  MORE,  FIVE  CEKT.^  EMZti. 


No-  7  Z ,      PtLH: A  HOKTAS. 

Ko.  St-    Cyrus  W.  Futta 

No.  20,  Stories  fro^i  Gjuujen  /^b  Fiilb.  L 

ConUlnip   15  ihart    ttorieii    i^i^l    l^r^t    appeared    Kb 

No,  21.  Sro  III  Ex  FROM  Garden  AND  Field.  U, 

Cobtiunft.  14  Mories  about  paniJu^  ferot^  cic. 

No,  45.     Stories  of  the  Pujgwms. 

In  slmplt  ioron^  tbe*lory  oi  the  Filgrlin  Fallit^, 

No,  46.    Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party, 

B«£itki»  the  !.i<:tfy  s>l  the  tea  party,  Ihe  book  coDtaint 
wotid-^  and  ttiusic  nf  1*0  ioiiijip,  **  l^evdlLiiioiiaiy  Tea" 
and  '*  The  Origin  ai  Vajiliee  Doodle." 

No.  68-    Story  of  irm  NoitsF^^iN. 

A  atory  in  fiia^lc  bm],  hj  Mn  S.  £  Dawes,  ol 
how  the  bmve  Nqrie  Eric  discovcticd  Amcncd^ 


Plr«t  Grade. 

No.  2.    jCsop's  Fables. 

AdapSi^tl  for  primary  grades.  I^arge  typt.  Foi  ftauJ 
the  lioB,  FoJt  and  ibc  Grapes,  The  t^otk  a-Di>?iiie  .Tud 
tlK  Kfrce  of  Gold,  The  Wolf  and  the  tiitsi.  The  Laiy 
GraaehoptPcT,  The  Wolf  311  cJ  ihe  Crnnc,  Jlfic  Kid  and  the 
Wolf,  lie  FftK  and  ihc  Crow, The  St  Jg  at  the  Lake, 

No-  3.    ^'Esoi^'s  Fables^ 

Same  a*  above  The  Ha*k  and  the  Nightij^siilc, 
TbeSna^e'^  Ega-S  The  Fcm  ajid  the  Crah,  l^^^hc  Am  and 
tlic  Dove  The  Doa  !»^d  the  ShAdi>w,  The  Cat  and  the 
terds.  The  Foi  sutd  the  WeJI,  The  Foje  uad  the  Siork, 

Ncxi.    Skleciiuns  ¥s.<yu  A*^o\\    L 

Sunt  as  abijve,  coRtaitiintt  the  Twd  Fr^ieSi  "1'^*= 
P«ttlf  of  *he  Bird*  And  Bcaii^,  The  Lark  aJid  ttcT  \  dung 
Ooa,  The  Hyrc  and  the  Tortaisr,  The  Lion  add  the 
Moofc,  The  Boy  and  the  Nettle,  TV  Utile  Mouic. 

No.  12,      SELECnONS    FROM    i^SOP.      II. 

Saxne  Of  aboTe^  containing  The  iihnd  Man  srnd  the 
Lame  Man.  The  Wiad  and  the  Sun,  Ihe  Arab  nx\^  the 
Camel,  The  Crabs,  ITie  Wotf  and  tht  l^mb.  The  Ral 
and  the  Eltph^i,  The  Y\y  snd  the  Har^e. 

No.  73.     Buds,  Stems  and  R<jor$, 

A  IJttte  Nature  Reader  about  the  yririouA  kiad«  of 
iHidt.     lliustrated. 

No.  74-    What  Amnte  Saw. 

Nature  Sturies.  tellinft  of  a  Snail,  Blackbird,  Beetle, 
a  Kitty,  Mn^  BdnuiCp  Kahhiii*,  and  Dihet  ramiliar  ^tiimaEt. 

No.  77.    Fujwr.R  FR1KND.S.    L 

Attothtr  deliKbtCul  nature  reader,  telUag  abtvut  the 
early  spring  HoverB,  in  iimpk  language. 

No.  109.    The  BtrrTERFL^'  IUbv. 

Coflissning  the  story,  Mother  Butierfly'a   Baby^  by 
Kate  Parch  and  the  story,  What  the  Gnii? hanger  h^Aad 
.  to  Annie,  Dk  ILatydid.    A  cbatming  little  reader 

No.  110.    Vlakt  Babies. 

Stories  of  the  Peach  Baby,  Melon  Babies,  an  J  other 
xichly  illustrated  bloriet. 

No.  143-    Babes  of  tke  Wood. 

StiU  another  nature  remder,  Uree,  clear  tyi>e.  telling 
about  the  oai  tree**  babies^  the  walnuts,  hoise  chestnuis, 
|f»ai  nut,  BraziJ  uui,  tints  with  wing^,  pine  canesi,  Mr^* 
Snmac^i  babicst^  golden  n>d,  etc 

No.  144.      NaTURK    SroRJEis. 

Telliti^  abont   cianberrieSt   bean,^,  pea*,  and   nX\\tt 
plants  and  vegetables- 
No.  215.    The  Butterflv's  Homk* 

Simdm  to  No.  log 

Secocid  Grade. 

No.  7.     LiTTJ^  Re.o  ktiJiNt;  Hood. 

The  St':iry  ol  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  told  in  timpjc 
imm.    UlustrMedi  lar£e  type. 

No.  8.    Jack  anij  th£  Beajjstalk. 

Always  iDlciescing  to  children,  l«ld  mslfliplr  torm, 

No.  75.    Roars  and  Stems. 

Nature  Storici  for  second  trade-  Larije,  clear  ty^*. 
lUaafcxau^d. 

No.  76.     Bjku  FRIfiNl>&* 

Slprira  about  the  Woodpecker,  Fficker,  IJifptc 
Fineb  The  Cuckoo,  Red-eyed  Virenj,  Black  ai^d  Yellow 
Warbler,  The  Bank  Swallawr-     Full -pjitje  illusirJtions. 

No.  78.    Flower  Friends,     li. 

Nature  Storic*  aloAg  the  tame  line  as  No.  77      FtiUy 
ilhxsti^ted. 
No.  79.      FIjOVTRR  FRtENOS.      Ill, 

Similar  to  77  ■ad  7ft      Tui\^  jlhistoicd. 
No.  87 .      LEUEKlJta  OF  THE  S  PR  I N  Ul  1 M  K. 

Bciui   the   Btory   ol   the   Sleeping    Beauty,    tncjistt 
•rioD^  aud  the  story  of  Steffned  »id  Bniubilde,  O^t* 


No,  1S5,    RfjBtNSON  Crusoe,    Part  I. 

[u  ^tiimple  form  (ur  second  ^rade  children'.  The  ttory 
is  complete  in  hiitr  number^-     Fuhy  ill  nitrated. 

No.  1S6.     RopiNsoN  Crusoe.    Part  II. 
No,  1S7.     RiJKiNsoN  Crusoe.    Part  ill. 
No,  I  Sis.     Robinson  Crusoe,    Part  IV. 

No.  189-      CUTt.DREN    OF    HlSTORY.       L 

The  Story  oi  the  life  of  Washington.  Franklin j  Ful- 
ton. S  F.  B,  Morse,  Eli  Whitney^  Edison,  lold  in  fisiple 
EaiiiguLigc     Lwirt^e,  clear  type 

No.  190.     LHLLDK&N  OF  History.     11. 

The  story  ot  Trying,  Cooper,  Audubon*  Webiter, 
Emerson,  Bryant. 

No*  196.      l.E(;EKt>S   t>F  THE     SPRINGTIME.      II. 
^ovf  the   Summer    Came    [IndloiD    Legend),    Tdun 
aiij  the  Applet  tNorae  J^gttid). 

No.  198.    The^  Fixjwer  World, 

f^cmtaininK  mftuy  aiortcs  and  Icgendi  about  fkrwersj 
also  many  desij^tis  ior  brush  work^ 

Third  Grade. 

No.  J.    G Ri MM* J5  Fairy  Talf^.    I, 

Adapted  by  Mara  L-  Pratt  for  the  third  ^radc  chil- 
dnm^  Lomains  the  W lowing  staries  ;  The  Princeis  and 
Her  Servant,  The  Golden  Goosej  The  Frog  Friace. 

Ko,  4.    Griium's  Fairy  Tales.     11. 

UnilortiV  with  No.  1.  Hans  in  Luck,  Jack  of  all 
Trndts*  The  Brrtihef  and  Sister. 

No.  13.     Selechons  iROM  Grimm.    1. 

Unilonn  wilh  i  and  i*  The  Three  Little  Men  in  the 
Wiiod.  Hansel  and  Crete  I, 

XQh   14.      SELECTIONS    FROM    GRIMM.      H. 

Same  as  13.  The  White  Serpen t.  Mother  HoUe, 
The  At UL^iciAnt 

Xu.  9,     Thk  StokY  of  Bryant, 

A  short  biftgr^iphy  ol  jj  pagec,  suitable  to  the  utidef- 
standing  of  third  grade  children  Our  third  grade  lint 
ci>nt^ati  biogrjiplne^  ni  t'wtnty-five  imied  men  and 
wNFtieEi.  Tea  chert  wEU  find  ihi&  lei  invahiable  to  havt  rm 
their  desk  bo  a*  to  have  Jit  hand  a  ihort  yet  complete 
hijittsry  of  the  fqJlowing: 

Nu»  25 ♦    SToRv  OF  Columbus. 
Nu,  i6.     Putnam. 

So,  27.       PENN. 

NiJ,  2ii.     Wa-^uincton. 

Nci.  .29,  FkA?<KLtN. 

Nft.  JO,  Wias^TER, 

j    Nt>p  31.  Ll-SOM.N, 

'    No.  35.  L^nvt-iLL* 

No,  jG.  1  ENNYSON. 

No,  42.  WUITTIBK. 

K0.  4ji.  i-*Jul*Kh. 

Nn.  44.  FtLroN. 

No,  4!!^.  Kit  VVmitxey* 

No.  60.  KinhiiN, 

No,  61,       MAVYrilORNE. 

No,  bz,  S.  F.  IL  Mouse. 

No.  6^,  iiJUjiiA  \L  Alcott. 

N u ,  i f4  .  Jam  v.^  Wat t . 

No.  70,  tsJ  Rt^asNSoWj 


No,  69,    Puss  IN  Boots. 

Old  yet  always  of  interest  to  boy»  and  ifitls  k  the 
tik  ol  Puss  {n  Boots. 

No,  95.     Si  OKIES  OF   REYonmo^.      1. 

Story  of  I-^cxtnfiton  and  Concord  id  timpLe  form,. 

No.  96-    Stories  of  Revolution.    11* 

Same  ixs  nbove^     British  driven  from  Boiion, 

No.  loi.     SmRii^s  OF  Revolution.    IU^ 

Same  as  g5  and  ^6^     Buttte  ol  Long  l&land. 

No.  1 20.     Thk  Libektt  Bell, 

Story  written   by  Mr^.  5.  E.  Dawes,  also  coatifait 
the  complete  poem,,  beginning 

*'  Tficre  was  I  urn  u  It  in  the  City, 

In  the  fiojunt  old  Qnaker  town^" 


10  Cent  Readers 
grade  il 

Stories  of  Famous  Piciures.    I. 


Z.\K  Thing  of 
^bc  <3oR)en  Ifilver  I 


GRADE  III. 

Ruskin'r  King  of  thf.  Ck.iLDE.v  Rives. 

Edited  Icr  young  children  by  Eloiss  UcVaT. 

SEWELL'ii  Black  Bf*auty, 
SnoRY  OF  Landsber.     (I Has.) 
Story  oh  Eonheur.     (lUus.) 

GRADE  IV. 

MULocK's  LiiTLE  Lame  Pkjnce. 

Edited  for  children  of  America  by  E^  KoMvtf, 

DicitENs'  Christmas  Carol, 

Dickens'  The  Crickxt  on  thb  Hearth. 

GRADE  V.   ^ 

SwrFT*s  Gulliver  .\mono  iitE  Little 
People  of  Lilljput. 

Felted  lor  yoong  people  by  E.  O.  CKAPKATt, 

Swift's  Gulliver  Among  the  Giants. 

Edited  for  young  people  by  £-  O.  CKAfi/iATi' 
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"Westward,  the  Course  of  Empire" 

ACROSS  THE 
CONTINENT 

From  St.  Louis,  the  Wprld's 
Fair  City,  through  Kansas  City 
and  Pueblo  to  Denver  and  via 
Glenwood  Springs,  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Ogden  to  California 
and  the  Pacific-  Coast  points. 
Through  Sleeping  Car  Service, 
both  standard  and  tourist  via  the 

Missouri  Pacific  Railway 

Known  as  the  "  Colorado  Short 
Line,"  by  way  of  the  Pueblo 
Gateway.  Agents  will  furnish 
advertising  matter  and  complete 
information  on  application. 


W.  E.  HOYT,  Q.  E.  P.  AOT. 
386  Broadway  New  York 


H.  C.  TOWNSEND 

OCMERAL  PA88CNOER  AND  TICKET  AGENT 
8T.  LOUIS,  MO. 


(Tool  Colorado 

Colorado  in  summer  is  the  most 
delightful  place  on  earth.  Its  climate 
is  simply  incomparable,  while  its  mag- 
nificent mountain  scenery  is  said  to  ex- 
cel the  Swiss  Alps* 

There  are  many  attractive  resorts 
in  Colorado,  some  right  in  ihe  heart  of 
the  Rockies  and  others  along  the  foot- 
hills* Every  taste  and  every  purse  can 
be  suited*  Shall  %ue  send  you  a  copy 
of  our  beautiful  book,  ^^Picturesque 
Colorado''?  Send  two-cent  stamp  to 
prepay  postage  to 

r  E*  FISHER, 

General  Passenger  A^nt 

Colorado  &  Southern  Railway 
Denver,  Colo* 


World's  Fair  Visitors 

will  profit  by  adding  a  trip  to  Colorado,  Utah  or  to  tire  Pacific 
Coast,  touring  the  delightful  Rocky  Mountain  region  via  the 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railroad 

'*The  Scenic  Line  of  the  World'* 

which  has  more  Scenic  Attractions,  Mountain  Resorts,  Min- 
eral Springs  and  Hunting  and  Fishing  Grounds  than  any  other 
line  in  the  world. 

The  invigorating  cUmate  of  Coiorsdo  makes  it  espe' 
ci^liy  inviting  for  a  Summer  Vacation 

As  health  resorts  Manitou,  Colorado  SpringSj  Glenwood 
Springs  and  Salt  J^ke  City  are  wodd-famedp 

Ixjw  excursion  rateis  prevail  to  Colorado,  Utah  and  Call* 
fornia  via  all  linet^,  allowing  liberal  stop-ovcr*i  in  and  west  of 
Colorado  Points^  Through  car  service  is  operated 
via  this  route  from  St,  Jj^tiis  and  Chicago  to  Colo- 
rado, Utah  and  Ca(iforni:i  I'oints  without  chaofe. 
^  Superb  Dining  Cars,  service  a  la  carte,  on  all  tlirough 
trains* 


Beautifully  illu^Jralefi  b<H)Lh'is  will  bi?  ^eni   free, 
Write  far  them  tvk  day. 


S.  K.  HOOPER,  G.  P.  A  T.  A., 


Digitized  by 
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THE  APPLETON  SCHOOL  BOOKS 


The    CULTURE    READERS 

EMBODYING  THE  NATURAL  METHOD  IN  READ- 
ING.   By  BLLEN  £.  KENYQN.WARNBR.  P4.D. 

BOOK  ONE— PRIMER.    BOOK  TWO.    Edited  by  Jenny  B. 

Merrill,  Pd.D.    Now  retdy. 

Mbihod  —  The  development  of  a  vocabulary  in  exact  se- 
quence. Logical  use  of  phonic  elements'  in  both  analysis 
and  synthesis.  SUBJECT  MATTER —Unlike  aU  other 
method  and  phonic  readers.  The  Best  Children's  Litera- 
ture only  is  used. 

ARITHMETICS 

By  J.  W.  A.  YOUNO,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathmnatics,  Univer- 
silvof  Chica^, and LAMBBRTL. JACKSON,  A  M.^Headof  Oepartnient 
of  Mathematics,  Sute  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

BOOK  ONE  -  For  thiitl  and  fourth  years. 

BOOK  TWO— Fbt  fifth  and  sixth  years.    Now  ready.    Each,  40  cents. 

ca/  stdt  of  nrithmetic,    2.     Tke   doing  of 
The  us*  of  the  hands  as  well  as  thr  hfad 


T 


Each,  40  cents. 

To  Tea«b :    /     Tht  preuHcal  stdi  of  arithmetic.    2. 

things  thai  interest,    3     The  use  of  the  hands  a     

4,    Prsneiples  through  probUms  drawn  from  everyday  life 

To  provide  alao :    The  needed  material  for  the  teacher. 


The  SCIENCE  OF  HEALTH 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  HYGIENE:  Studies  in  Health  and  How  to 
Preaer^  li.  By  WILUAM  O.  KROHN,  Ph  D.  Small  quarto,  144 
pages.    Price,  35  cents. 

GRADEg3  LESSONS  IN  HYGIENE.  By  WILLIAM  O. 
XROHN,  Ph  D     Small  uuarto,  359  pages.    Price,  60  cents. 

For  children  to  learn  how  to  be  healthy,  and  how  to  remaia  healthy  by 
.  right  Iivingu    A  whole  volume  of  testimony,  showing  how  satisfactorily  these 
books  are  doing  their  work,  has  been  published  and  will  be  fumijined  on 
request. 


8IMD  YOUR  AOORC88  FOR  FURTHIR  PARTIOUI.ARS. 

D.  APPLETON  &  OOMPANY 


9EW  TORE         BOSTON 


OHICAOO 


SAW  FBAMCISCO         L01IIII03I 


"  Wonderland 
1904" 


PUBLISHED  by  the  Northern  Pacific  and  sent  by 
A.  M.  Clebnd,  Assistant  General  Passenger  and 
Ticket  Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  any  address  for 
six  cents  —  the  postage  —  describes  the  Hunting  and 
Pishing  in  the  Northwest;  shows  what  vast  quantities 
of  Lignite  Coal»  the  poor  man's  fuel,  underlie  western 
North  Dakota  and  how  rapidly  a«d  easily  it  is  now 
mined ;  has  a  long  chapter  on  Yell6wstone  Park  jind 
the  reduced  rates  now  in  effect  and  the  many  improve- 
ments made  by  the  Government ;  recounts  what  others 
say  of  the  N.  P.  R's  Crack  Train  the  **  North  Coast 
Limited;'*  tells  about  Irrigation  in  the  Vellowstone 
and  Yakima  valleys,  the  two  largest  irrigable  valleys  in 
the  Northwest,  and  deals  with  some  phases  of  the 
renowned  exploration  of  LewU  and  Clark  across  the 
continent  loo  years  ago  The  book  is  descriptive,  his- 
torical, wholesome,  and  good  for  pastime  reading  and 
for  future  reference.  'Suitable  for  office,  library,  school 
and  class  toom,  travel  and  vacation. 

ONLY  SIX  CENT5  — SEND  FOR  ITl 


Books  on 


Art  and  Industrial  Education 


Industrial-Social  Education.    Cloth       $1.60 

By  William  A.  Baldwin 
Hand  Work  for  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  Schools.    Cloth 

By  Jane  L.  Hoxie 
Raphia  and  Reed  Weaving.    Cloth 

By  Knapp 
Story  Telling  with  the  Scissors*  Boards 

By  M.  Helen  Beckwith 
Little  Artist.    Boards.    (Postage,  $0.15) 

By  Marion  Mackenzie 
A  Note  on  Color.    Boards 

By  Caroune  van  Helden 
A  Class  Book  of  Color. 

Teachers'  Edition.    Clotty 
Pupils'  Edition.    Boards 

By  Mark  M.  Maycock 
Cardboard  Construction.    Cloth 

By  J.  H.  Trvbom 
Clay  Modeling  in  the  School  Room. 
Paper.     By  Ellen  S.  Hildreth 


60 


60 


60 


76 


.60 


1.00 
.60 

1.00 


.26 


Color  Primer.    Pupils'  6  cts.    Teacbers' 

By  Milton  BradIev 

Elementary  Color.    Cloth 

By  Milton  Bradley    . 

Color  in  the  Kindergarten.    Paper 

By  Milton  Bradley 

Illustrated  Lessons  in  Form.    Paper 

By  VViluaaT  E.  Sheldon 

Kindergarten  Blackboard.    Boards 

By  Marion  Mackenzie 

Practical  Color  Work.    i?aper 

By  Helena  P.  Chace 

Paper  and  Scissors  in  the  School 

Room.    By  E.  A  .Weaver    Paper 
Knife  Work  in  the  School  Room.  Clo*li 

By  G.  B.  Kilbon 
Water  Color  in  the  School  Room.   Bd^* 

By  Milton  Bradley 
Woodwork  in  the  Common  School,    Gl- 

By  F.  A.  Hinckley 


.10 
.76 
.26 
.26 

.60 
.26 

.as 

1.00 

.26 

1.00 
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SEND   FOR   A  COLLKCTION    FOR   YOUR    HOME 


ONE  CENT  EACH 

for  25  or  more.     On  paper  5^x8.    Assorted 
as  desired.    120  for  $1.00. 

Send  three  two-cent  stamps  for  catalogue 
containing  one  ttiousand  miniature  iliustra- 
tions,  two  picture^,  and  a  picture  in  three 
colors ;  or»  26  cents  for  26  Art  Subjects ;  or, 
26  Historical ;  or,  26  Geographical ;  or,  26 
on  the  Life  of  Christ. 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES,  EXTRA  SIZE 

Size  10x12.  Five  for  26c. ;  11  for  50c. ; 
23  for  ^1.00. 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES,  SMALL  SIZE 

Size,  3x3 1 .  One- half  cent  each  for  60 
pr  more.     For  note-book  use. 

PICTURES  IN  COLORS 

Birds,  Animals,  Minerals,  Fruits,  etc. 
Size,  7x9.  Two  cents  each  for  13 
or  more,. 648  subjects. 

LARCE  PICTURES  FOR  SCHOOL  ANO 
HOME  DECORATION 

S^e,  22x28.    76  cents  each. 

THE  PERRY  MA6AZINE 

Every  teacher  should  have  it. 
Monthly,  except  July  and  August. 
Beautifully  illustrated.  91.OO  per  year^ 

8«nd  all  Mall  Orders  to  Maiden 


B^ieelH 


TIROIN   WITH    CHILD   AND 

Gold  MedaU  Parle  Expoeltlon,  I900 

Higheet  Award,  Pan-American  Expoeltlon,  1901  [I902 

Cold  Medal.  South  Carolina  Inter-State  and  West  Indian  Kxpoeition 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY,  Box  1,  MALDEN,  MASS.        .IS'^ifth  IvErNiw^^oRK 


We 
place 
a  large 
percentage, 
of 
our 

candidates 
WHY? 


The 

EDUCATORS' 
EXCHANGE 

101  Tremont  Street, 

Boston,  MASS. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 

Portland,  Me. 

.    8th  Year 


Because 

we  study 

each 

candidate's 

record 

until  we  know 

where 

he  or  she 

belongs 


BEFORE    CLOSING 

Why  not  let  the  children  present  the  School  with  a  sm; 
Library?  It  will  not  cost  them  anything,  and  they  will  enj( 
the  undertaking,  if  you  will  show  them  how.  Send  to-day  f 
ioo  Hawthorne  Library  Certificates  (free)  and  full  informatio 

W^e  are  very  much  pleased  with  our  little  library.  The  children  of  the  Websi 
School  found  it  very  easy  to  sell  the  coupons,  and  take  great  pride  in  the  result 
their  efforts.  It  is  certainly  a  very  good  plan  you  have  taken  to  help  the  scho< 
move  forward  in  the  way  of  good  reading. 

Minnie  E.  Carver,  Webster  School^  Altoona,  Pa. 
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The  Elite 
Photo  Souvenir 


Is  the  most  appropriate  gift  from  teacher  to  pupil  yet  devised, 
since  it  contains  on  the  front  cover  plioto  of  teaclier  or  school 
building,  as  may  be  desired  (the  photo  to  be  reproduced  from 
one  sent  to  us),  and  on  the  inner  pages  the  name  and  location 
of  tlie  scliool,  date,  school  officers,  teachers  and  the  names 
of  all  the  pupils. 

They  are  made  specially  for  each  school  and  at  rates  no 
higher  than  is  often  paid  for  meaningless  **  gift  cards," 

An  idea  of  the  popularity  of  our  souvenirs  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  supplied  them,  in  various  forms,  to 
nearly  fifty  thousand  schools  and  for  probably  two  million 
pupils. 

Nothing  short  of  a  very  extended  description  can  do  them 
justice,  therefore  wc  prefer  to  seud  circulars  and  free  samples 
to  all  who  may  he  Interested. 

They  are  equally  appropriate  for  close  of  school,  or  holiday 
gifts  or  for  special  occasions. 

Our  leaders  this  year  are  the  Elite  Photo  and  the  Ideal 
styles  of  souvenirs.  They  are  similar  in  form,  differing  only  in 
material  used  for  covers  and  that  photograph  can  be  used  or  not, 
as  Is  desired,  on  the  Ideals.  A  sample  of  each  will  be  cheerfully 
sent  on  request. 

Nothing  could  be  more  suitable  for  Qif ts  to  your  pupils  at 
the  close  of  school  or  any  special  occasion,  and  as  they  cost  only 
a  few  cents  for  each  pupil,  they  are  easily  within  the  reach  of 
any  teacher. 

Send  for  samples  at  once,  as  orders  should  be  placed  well  in 
advance. 


F.  A.  Owen  Publishing:  Co., 

DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Timely 
Geographical  Reading 


Children  of  the  Palm  Lands 

24  full- page  half-tones  and  many  smaller 
ones.   1 87  pp.  Cloth.  Price,  50  cents. 

From  start  to  finish,  a  book  on  life  and 
products  in  hot  countries  could  not  well  be 
made  in  print  and  binding,  in  illustration 
and  narrative,  more  acceptable  and  enjoy- 
able for  young  or  old  than  this  Children  of 
the  Palm  Lands.  Miss  Allen's  facile  pen 
discioses  just  what  the  young  most  desire 
to  know,  and  the  dusky  children  and  their 
elders,  with  the  various  products,  are  living 
realities  in  the  illustration  %nd  in  the  story. 
We  are  told  of  bananas,  ginger,  tea,  coffee, 
chocolate,  dates,  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  etc. 


Children  of  the  World 

Their  Homes,  Their  Schools,  Their  Playgrounds 

Many  full-page  and  smaller  original  illus- 
trations.    254  pp.     Small  qto. 
Cloth.    Price,  $1.00. 


:  \fSt 

Abundant  and  rich  in  illustrations  which 
happily  supplement  a  text  that  relates  all 
the  most  interesting  things  that  the  boys 
and  girls  want  to  know  about  the  every- 
day life,  and  customs,  and  surroundings 
of  these  all-over-the- world  children.  Child 
Hfe  at  home,  at  school,  on  the  play-ground, 
is  told  and  pictured  in  detail  tor  every 
country  of  Europe,  and  for  most  of  the 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
The  make-up  of  the  book  is  fine  and 
artistic,  and  expense  has*  not  been  spared 
in  giving  the  Children  of  the  World  a 
beautiful  setting. 


HK 
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r^ 
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Stories  of  China 


Fully  Illustrated.     194  pp. 
Cloth.     Price,  50c. 

So  much  of  special  interest  just 
now  and  for  the  future  clusters 
about  China  and  the  Orient, 
that  the  children  of  to-day  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  having 
such  a  guide  as  Dr.  Pratt  to  ac- 
company them  in  a  personal 
visit,  as  it  were,  to  the  chief 
places  of  mark  in  China.  She 
conducts  the  eager  readers 
through  charming  chapter  after 
chapter,  from  Shanghai  south  to 
the  Great  Wall  north,  visiting 
cities,  homes,  tea  gardens,  talk- 
ing of  customs,  employments, 
j)opulation,  language,  Chinese 
children,  all  of  which  capdvate 
I  he  little  travelers  and  instruct 
them  as  well. 


Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard 
Stories  About  Tea,  Coffee,  Rice,  etc, 

22  full-page  and  smaller  half-tone  illustrations.     Cloth.     Price,  40  cents. 

With  singular  skill  and  delightful  art  the  authors  take  up  one  by  one  the 
common  contents  of  the  Corner  Cupboard  and  beguile  the  child  with 
wonder  words  into  an  accurate  knowledge  of  these  articles  of  food  and  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  are  found. 
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MAKE  YOUR  PLANS  FOR  NEXT  YEAR  TO 
INCLUDE  THE  UP-TO-DATE  TEXT-BOOKS 


The  Augsburg  System  of  Drawing 

Should  receive  your  first  attention.    Its  special  merits  are: 

1.    DIRECTNESS  AND  SIMPLICITY  2.  USABLENESS  BY  THE  AVERA6E  TEACHER  AND  PUPIL 

3.    A  PRACTICAL  AND  NOT  THEORETICAL  TREATMENT  OF  THE  SUBJECT 

You  may  prepare  yourself  during  vacation  by  studying  one  pf  the  Teacher's  Manuals 

; ;  ,  • 

^  Second,  it  will  pay  you  to  obtain   copies  of 

The  Sprague  Classic  Eeaders 

Commendations  fi'om  Maine  to  California  and  from  Minnesota  to  Mississippi 
Send  for  Circulars  and  Information 


And  last,  but  not  least,  make  application  now  for  copies  of 

Home  Geography  for  Primary  Grades 

The  Editor  of  Pkimary  Education,  in  June  last,  well  said:  "  The  teacher  who  begins 
with  this  delightful  book  next  September  will  find  she  has  not  left  her  vacation  or  the  coun- 
try behind." 


EDUCATIONAL    t^UBLlSHlNG    COMPANY 
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Two  Superb  Voiumes  ^  Now  Ready 

MONTH  BY  MONTH  BOOKS 


AUTUMN  VOLUME 


September 

nBST  WEEK-MISSION   OF   FLOWERS.     The  Naslurtinm, 

Golden  Rod.  Aster  and  Sunflower;  Foriuj  of  k^prebslou;  Bib* 

hoicraphv:  songs,  Poenis,  and  Stories. 
SECOND    Week  — DISTKIBUriON    OF    SF.ED8.     Milkweed; 

Jfetliods  of  S<-ed  DIstributlou;  Forms  ol  JLxpresslou;  Blbllo- 

araptiY  ;  Po«nis  and  !*torles. 
^IBD    ^EEK-EDIBLE   FRUITS. 


THf 


Outlines  for  Studv;  Tl)e 


Appi<>;  BiMtnirrapliv;  ForniSi'X  Exprtsslon;  Sn^^gs  and  Stories. 

FOUBTH  >\  EKK-ISSECT  LIFE.  The  Cater iilUnr;  Tbe  Silk- 
worm; The  Japanese;  The  Ortsshopper;  T»)e<'rtcket;  Forms  of 
Expressina;  B  bUography;  Songs.  Games,  Poems,  and  Stories. 

0ALlt5n>ARS.  Various  Kinds  of  Cakndari;  Calendar  Mottoes 
for  a  Year. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  POET.  8ket«^h  of  Wugene  Field;  Wynken, 
Bhrnken,  an<l  Nod;  LltUe  Bov  Blue:  The  Mngar  Plum  Tree. 

SENSB  TRUMNG.    PICTURE  STUDY-Jeau  Geofl!t-oy.    RE- 


CEPTION DAYS. 


October 


WINTER   VOLUME 


FIRST  WEEK— TREES.    Historic  Trees,  L  aves.  Autumn  Trees;  Bibliography. 

8KCOND  WELK-TREE8.  Buds,  Nuis;  Discovery  D»y;  Stories;  Bibliography; 
Bnt>7  Work ;  Poems  and  Songs. 

THIRD  WEEK— BIRDS.  Comiug  and  Going;  King  Wren;  Bibliography  add 
Poems. 

FOURTH  WEEK-ANIMALS  IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM.  Squirrels;  Picture 
^tudly ;  l><un»-»tlc  Animals-Cat,  Dom  ;  Sioi  l«^s;  BlliUograpliy ;  Poems  an^  Songs. 

THE  BROWNIES.    Busy  Work,  Poems,  Songs;  Th#  Snwmaker  and  the  Elves, 

HELEN  HUNT  JACKSON.    Sketch  of  the  Poet;  Poems. 

PICTURE  S^TUDY.    Btrtcl  Thorwaldsen 

A  CALENDAR  FOR  OCTOBER.  OCTOBER  EXERCISES.  AUTUMN  ENTER- 
TAINMENT. 

November 

FIRST  WEEK- VEGETABLES.    Pumpkin.  PoUtoes. 

SECOND  >V«BK-GRAINS,    THE   TURKKY.    Corn,  Rye;    Harvesting;   Jack 

O'Lanterns;  Gift  <.f  Corn;  TheTurkey;  Picture  Study;  Psyche;  Bibliography, 

Poems.  Songs,  and  Gamea. 
THIRD  WEEK— THANKSGIVING.    Thanksgiving  Story;   BibUography,  Lan- 

gnage  Wor^,  Pofms  and  Soncs. 
FOL^RTH  WEEK— PURITANS.    Outline  of  S'udy;  Puritan  Customs;  A  Puritan 

Hero;  Plymouth  Rock;  Picture  Study;  Bibliography,  Busy  Work,  Language, 

Poems,  and  Son/s;  The  Story  of  Prudence. 
HIAWATHA'S    BROTHERS.      REVIEW   OF    THE    SEASONS.      BRYANT'S 

BIRTHDAY.    THANKSGIVING  EXERCISES.    SUPPLEMENTAL. 

Bound  in  clothe  profusely  illustrated,  f  1.25  each,  net,  postpaid.  Spring  volume  nearly  ready.  Pi-ice,  f  1.50.  Set,  f  3. 50.  All  postpaid. 
Bound  alto  in  paper,  September  to  April  noto  ready.  f2.25,  set  0/  iO,  postpaid.  Descriptive  circular  on  application.  Send  for  148  patje 
catalog  of  all  of  our  Teachers*  Books  and  Aids. 


December 

.FIRST  WEEK-EVERGREENS.    Bare  Boughs;  Evergreens;  The 

Christmas  Tree's  Journey;  Btisy  Work.  BibUography,  Stories. 
SECOND   WEEK-THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS.     The  Christmas 

Story:  Camel  Picture  Study;  Raphael;  Busy  Work. 
THIRD  WEEK- CHRISTMAS  IN  OTHER  LANDS.    Germany; 

Norway  and  Sweden :  Belgium  and  Holland;  France;  Russia; 

England;  America;  Busy  Work:  Poems. 
FOURTH   WEEK  — SANTA  CLAUS.     Christmas  DecoraUons; 

Blessedness  of  Giving;  Gifts;  Christmas  Iree  Decorations; 

Busy  Work ;  Poems,  Songs. 
JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER.     SanU  Clans'  Visit  to  the 
^  Mother  Goose  People. 

January 

FIRST  WEEK— TIME.    Janus;  Days  of  the  Week:  Davs  of  the 
Month;  Tlje  Clock;   The  SUrs;  Procession  of  Months;  Busy 
Work;  Stories,  Poems,  Bib  lographv 
SECOND  WEEK -NATURE'S    PROl'ECTlON   FROM  COLD. 
Forms  of  Water;  Snow;  Ice;  The  Snowbirds;  SuowflAke^^;  The 
Eskimo;  Poems,  Songs.  Bus«r  Work.  Bibliography. 
THIRD  WEEK-MAN'S  PROTECTION  FROM  COLD.    Picture  St  idy;  Foot- 
wear; Heating;  Poems.  Busy  Work,  Bibliography. 
FOURTH    WEEK-BUILDING.     HablUtlons:   The  Fairy  and  the  Woodman; 

Busy  Work. 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 
NEW  YEAR'S  RECEPTION. 
POEMS  TO  BE  MEMORIZED. 

February 

FIRST  WEEK— PATRIOTISM.  Our  Flag  Colors;  The  Storj-  of  Our  Fla":  Salute 
to  the  Flag;  The  American  Eagle;  Our  Patriotic  Songs;  Flag  l>nll;  The  Surs 
and  Stripes;  Busy  Work,  Quotations,  Poemn. 

SECOND  WEEK— SPECIAL  DAYS.  Abraham  Lincoln;  St.  Valentine;  The 
Postman ;  Busv  Work.  Poems. 

THIRD  WEEK— SPECIAL  DAYS.  George  Washington;  Childhood  of  Wash- 
ington; Lafayette;  Washington  Monument;  Knights  of  Old;  Picture  study; 
The  Prinzes  in  the  Tower;  Bnsy  Work,  Poems,  Music. 

FOURTH  WEEK— HEROIC  CHILDREN.  Dora  of  the  Lighthouse;  A  Story  of 
Nelson;  Andy  Moore;  A  Brave  Boy;  Siegfried;  Joan  of  Arc;  Picture  Study; 
B'lsv  Work,  Poems,  Biblic«ra]>hy. 

HENRY  WADS  WORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

FEBRUARY    EXERCISES. 

POEMS  TO  BE  MEMORIZED. 
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Gibbs's  Natural  Number  R-imer 


$0,25 


Teaches  ihA  most  elementary  idea^^  and  forms 
of  number  and  of  language  at  the  same  time. 
Abundant  illustrations  and  simple  drawings  to 
serve  as  models. 

Steps  in  English.     BookLt  $0A0.     Book 
n.,  $0.60. 

Lesson^  [x\  writing  language  are  employed  sim- 
ultaneously with  those  in  conversation.  The  work 
for  the  teacher  is  marked  out  in  a  clearly  defined 
manner, 

l^tional    Writing    ^ooks,    Six    Numbers. 
Slant  and  Vertical,  per  doz.  -     $0^60 

Both  slant  and  vertical  series  have  the  same 
copies^  and  the  same  pictures.  The  system  gives 
both  legibility  and  rapidity,  and  is  easy  to  teach 
and  to  write. 

Harmonic  Music  Series.     Six  ^Books* 

^  Affords  children  easy  mastery  over  music  sym- 
bols, cultivates  a  love  for  music,  and  develops 
the  auditory  imagination.  It  is  a  working  course 
of  power-givin|T^  quality. 


Visitors  to  the  ST,  LOU  IS  EXPOSITION 
are  cordiaUy  inyited  to  inspect  the  Exhibit 
of  the  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY  in  the 
Palace  of  Education-  This  Exhibit  com- 
prises ail  its  Educational  Publications,  and 
illustrates  the  Art  of  Schoolbook  Making. 


For  Teachers  of  Music 


NEW  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS 
IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

Boston 
July  26 — August  Ti 

Faculty 

Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Gaynor 
Kmory  l\  Russell 
Daniel  Gregor>^  Mason 
Nathaniel  Butler 
Ripley 


Chicago 

July  4 — July  16 


Thomas  Tapper 
Holiis  K.  Dann 
Mrs.  Emma  A.  Thomns 
Mrs.  Frances  Elliott  Clark 
Frederic  H 


Offers  a  systematic  and  comprehensive  course 
in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  music  in  public 
school  classes.  Circulars  with  detailed  informa- 
tion sent  to  any  address  on  request. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK       CINCINNATI      CHICAGO       BOSTON 


r 


A  ^Spring' 

TONIC 

When  you  arc  all  tired  out,  feel  weak, 
sleep  does  not  refresh,  or  the  digestion  and 
appetite  are  poor,  there  is  no. remedy  so 
effective  as  Honford's  Add  Phosphate. 

Cures  the  causes  of  Headache,  Wake- 
fulness, ibyspepsia  and  reduced  state  of 
the  nervous  system.  It  is  the  most 
Nourishini^  Strengthening  and  Invigor- 
ating Tonic  Known.      Insist  on  having 

Horsford*s 
Acid  Phosphate 


If  your  Aruggitt  eaa't  avpply  yon  we  will  send 
•nuai  bottle,  postage  paid,  oa  receipt  ol  26  cents. 

Rumford  Chemical  Works,    Providence,  R.  I. 


\W 


Russia  and  an  American  Primer 

An  American  school-book  attracted  marked  attention 
at  the  opening  exercises  of  the  Children's  World  Inter- 
national Exposition  recently  held  in  St.  Petersburg. 

The  book  is  a  child's  primer,  a  language  book  for 
young  beginners,  combining  lessons  for  reading  and 
writing,  pictures  for  talks,  and  verses  to  learn.  It  was 
prepared  by  Anne  Heygate-Hall,  principal  of  the  Phila- 
delphia School  of  Practice,  and  Dr.  Martin  G.  Brum- 
baugh, professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Simplicity  is  the  little  book's  cardinal 
merit. 

This  book,  a  copy  of  which  had  been  sent  by  an 
American  admirer  to  the  Empress  Dowager  Marie,  so 
pleased  the  P^mpress,  under  whose  patronage  the  Exhibi- 
tion was  held,  that  she  made  it  a  feature  of  the  opening 
exercises,  and  personally  presented  it  to  the  Exhibition. 
The  little  book  appeared  on  a  silver  tray,  surrounded 
with  masses  of  the  Empress's  favorite  flowers,  and  bor- 
dered by  small  Russian  and  American  flags.  Cable- 
grams describing  the  event  were  sent  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  the  leading  American  newspapers. 

THE  HALL  AND  BRUMBAUGH  STANDARD  PRIMER 

IS  PUBLISHED  BY 

Gbmtopher  Sower  Company 

PUBLISHERS 

614  Arch  Street,  Philadelphiaj 
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The  Divine  Spark 

Human  nature  is  just  what  it  is,  whatever  the  theol- 
ogists  say  about  it.  But  is.it  not  the  convictioif  of  the 
best  lovers  of  humanity  that  there  is  hidden  in  every  ' 
human  heart  a  quenchless  spark  of  good  that  the  worst 
influences  cannot  quite  kill  out  ?  It  has  **  died  down  " 
ofttimes  till  not  a  sign  of  existence  is  visible ;  but  fan 
it  with  a  little  confidence,  a  breath  of  sympathy,  and 
it  shines  out,  be  it  ever  so  feeble  a  ray.  Surer,  even, 
than  confidence  or  sympathy,  to  awaken  it  to  life,  is 
the  extended  hand  in  case  of  need.  I  wonder  if  there 
is,  in, all  the  universe,  a  heart  so  hardened  and  seared 
that  it  will  not  respond  to  the  honest,  appealing  need 
of  another  human  being.  It  is  a  universal  experience 
that  in  times  of  suffering,  friends  seem  to  rise  out  of 
the  earth,  and  the  most  indifferent  natures  warm  up 
with  genuine  sympathy  and  desire  to  help, 

J« 

"  Well,  if  there  is  a  divine  spark  in  every  human 
heart,  I  wonder  why  somebody  hasn't  discovered  it  in  t 
Johnny  Lane,"  says  a  teacher  who  has  borne  {he 
Johnny  cross  the  whole  year,  and  failed  to  find  any 
ease  in  shifting  the  burden.  **  I  am  sure  I  have  tried 
every  way  that  was  possible  for  nie,  to  reachi  him,  ever 
since  last  September,  and  if  there  is  any  srfiouldering 
spark  of  divinity  in  him  I'd  like  to  know  why  I  can't 
discover  some  sign  of  it.  I  should  have  had  such  a 
pleasant  year  if  he  had  not  been  in  my  room.  I'd  like, 
honestly,  for  somebody  to  show  me  why  I  have  failed 
to  unearth  this  spark  of  the  divine." 

Jt 

Imagine  a  shipwrecked  boat  on  a  barren  coast,  and 
,in  that  boat  this  discouraged  teacher  and  the  **  Lane  " 
that  seemed  to  have  no  turning.  From  the  first 
moment  of  their  mutual  need  the  Johnny  boy  with 
the  benumbed  heart  would  be  such  a  helpful  **  Man 
Friday ''  as  to  outrank  Robinson  Crusoe's.  Such 
comrades  and  friends  would  these  two  become,  that 
each  would  seem  transformed  to  the  other.  Human 
need  would  do  for  this  callous  nature  what  the  ten 
commandments  multiplied  infinitely  could  never  ac- 
complish. But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  on  a  desper- 
ate shipwreck  excursion  to  find  the  smouldering  spark 
in  the  heart  of  the  **  terror  "  boy.  There  are  oppor- 
tunities every  hour  for  the  teacher  to  call  out  this 
helpful  element  in  her  children ;  yet  next  September 
teachers  innumerable — especially  the  newish  ones  — 
will  enter  their  school-j-ooms  with  an  **  I-reign-here  " 
expression  that  will  cower  or  antagonize  every  child 
in  the  room.  Not  for  the  world  would  she  show  any 
doubt  of  herself.  That  would  be  a  weakness,  and  she 
will  die  before  letting  any  child  see  she  is  humanly  in 
need  of  sympathetic  .help.  Ah,  how  much  she  is  in 
need  of  it !  How  dependent  she  is  on  these  little  folks 
for  her  happiness  and  success !  But  she  will  not  be 
natural,  for  fear  they  will  **  take  advantage."  The 
interdependence  of  teacher  and  children  for  mutual 
good  feeling  and  any  success  that  is  worth  the  namj, 
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scenes  a  strange  doctrine  to  many  teachers  who  need 
to  learn  the  very  alphabet  of  it. 

Jt 

"You  seem  cast  down  this  morning.  What's  the 
matter?''    ' 

**  Well,  you  may  smile,  but  Tve  been  worried  all  the 
forenoon  because  some  of  my  children  did  not  seem  as 
cordial  to  me  a?  usual  to-day.  I'm  wondering  why. 
I'm  always  conscious  of  every  breath  of  feehng  in  my 
room." 

•'Cordial  children!  Well,  I  ^ke  that!  When  I 
worry  over  a  lack  of  cordiality  in  my  children  it  will 
be  sometime  after  to-day,"  was  the  response.  **  I 
want  obedience  and  good  lessons,  and  I'm  not  dying 
for  cordiality  —  but  there's  the  bell."'  They  went  to 
their  rooms.  If  you  were  going  to  place  a  little  child 
in  a  primary  room,  which  of  these  teachers  would  you 
prefer? 

Teaching  in  Porto  Rico 

Charles  B.  Scott 

KHE  writer  has  been  asked  by  the  Editor  of  Primary 
Education  to  write  an  article  teUing  the  truth  about 
thfr  Porto  Rican  schools.  .  While  the  facts  about  the 
development  and  progress  of  the  schools  of  the  island 
may  well  b^  a  source  of  gratification  and  pride  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  most  of  all  to  those  Americans  who  iare  natives  of 
this  gem  of  the  Antilles,  perhaps  the  readers  of  this  paper 
are  most  interested  in  the  conditions  and  experiences,  the, 
difficulties  and  opportunities  which  the  American  teacher 
^ meets  in  the  island. 

The  first  teachers  from  "the  States,"  in  1899,  found 
pioneer  conditions  indeed.  The  writer  who  went  to  Porto 
Rico  in  that  year,  to  organize  and  direct  the  schools  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  has  vivid  recollections  of 
the  early  experiences.  In  the  first  school  opened,  at  San- 
turce,  a  suburb  of  San  Juan,  he  and  his  wife,  with  the  help 
of  a  young  lady  who  had  never  taught,  kept  in  schoo} — we 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  taught  —  for  a  month,  while 
waiting  the  coming  of  teachers  from  New  York,  over  a  hun- 
dred pupils,  between  four  and  eighteen  years  of  age.  We 
knew  practically  nothing  of  Spanish  and  only  two  or  three 
pupils  knew  any  English,  and  their  vocabulary  was  exceed- 
ingly limited.  Most  of  the  early  teachers  had  to  meet  such 
conditions.  In  few  schools  to-day,  outside  pf  three,  or  four 
coast  cities,  can,  or  will,  one  quarter,  perhaps  one-tenth,  of 
the  children  express  themselves  in  English.  A  somewhat 
larger  proportion  may  understand  a  little  English. 

Nearly  half  the  pupils  in  that  firsf  school  had  never  at- 
tended school,  so  that  the  first  grade  included  children  of 
all  ages  from  four  to  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Those  who  had 
been  at  school  had  been  permitted  to  study  aloud  and  had, 
as  a  rule,  learned  only  by  rote.  Most  of  them,  particularly 
those  of  the  poorer  class,  whose  lives  had  been  largely  spent 
out-doors,  doing  ^bout  as  they  pleased,  had  little  idea  of 
self-control,  order,  or  discipline.  For  the  first  time  children 
of  all  classes  were  brought  together  in  their  work  and  play ; 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  exclusive  well-to-do,  to  whpm 
the  school  furnished  the  first  and  only  opportunity  to  learn 
English,  and  the  children  of  the  servant  and  peon  class,  who, 
for  the  first  time,  had  a  "  chance."  More  than  one  third  of 
the  pupils  were  colored.  The  disorder  and  frictien,  the 
struggles  and  trials,  the  rewards  and  encouragements,  can 
only  be  imagined  by  those  who  "  have  been  there." 

During  the  first  few  weeks  fights  were  almost  hourly 
occurrences,  in  the  school-room  as  well  as  on  the  play-ground. 
Some  months  later  the  stock  question  asked  every  day  of  one 
of  our  teachers  in  another  section  was :  "  Well,  how  many 
fights  to-day?  "  For  weeks  the  answer  varied  from  three,  to 
seven  or  eight.  How  her  face  beamed  when  she  reported 
one  day,  after  months  of  effort,  "  There  has  not  been  one 
fight  to-day."  The  fighting  on  the  play-ground  was  largely 
due  to  lack  of  other  occupation.  They  had  little  idea  of 
playing  or  working  together  and  little  of  the  exuberance  of 


spirits  which  compels  the  American  boys  to  play  together. 
When  we  discovered  a  leader  who  would  start  American 
games  and  keep  them  going, 'the  spirit  of  the  play-ground 
was  greatly  improved.  And  how  interested  they  were  in  the 
music  !  Nothing  so  cleared  the  atmosphere  as  "  Columbia," 
ot  "  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  or  "  America."  Long  be- 
fore they  could  speak  or  oread  English  they  could  sing  Eng- 
lish songs  and  pronounce  the  words  clearly  and  correctly. 
Perhaps  most  helpful  in  overcoming  the  general  lack  of  unity, 
the  seeming  impossibility  of  co-operatihg,  wete  the  calis- 
thenics. The  training  which  these  gave  in  close  attention, 
in  exact  imitation  and  obedience,  in  working  together,  was 
of , the  greatest  aid  in  discipline. 

To  add  to  our  difficulties,  the  only  light  and  air  came 
through  doors  opening  directly  on  the  street,  about  which 
for  months  there  was  throughout  the  school-day  a  throng  of 
watchers,  interested  parents  and  curious  venders,  beggars 
and  idlfcrs.  It  was  a  very  common  occurrence  to  have  dogs 
or  chickens  wander  in  and  very  deliberately  investigate 
American  methods  of  teaching.  Such  visitors,  or  members 
of  the  family,  were  so  common  in  the  poorer  homes  that 
'  they  attracted  little  attention  from  the  children.  We  soon 
discovered  that  it  made  less  confusion  to  pay  no  attention  to 
them,  let  them  wander  out  as  quietly  and  deliberately  as 
they  entered.  Occasionally  a  razor-backed  hog  would  root 
around  among  the  desks,  grunt  approval  —  at  least,  in  our 
ignorance  of  hog  Spanish,  we  so  interpreted  his  remarks  — 
and  leisurely  work  his  way  out.  The  calls  of  the  street 
venders  were  constantly  wafted  in.  Three  or  four  times  an 
hour  recitations  had  to  be  suspended  for  a  moment  or  two 
durhig  the  passage  of  a  noisy  suburban  train  along  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street,  about  two  rods  from  the  open  doors. 

But  there  were  compensations  —  hosts  of  them.  If  there 
is  a  kindlier,  more  genuinely  courteous  people  than  the 
Porto  Ricans— of  those  early  days — the  writer  has  never  seen 
them.  All-^parents  and  children,  beggars  and  merchants, 
venders  and  boot-blacks — ^were  so  willing  to  help,  so  eager  to 
learn,  so  ready  to  overiook  the  ignorance  and  mistakes  and 
outrageous  lingual  and  social  slips  of  '*  Us  profesores  ameri- 
canos.^*  How  would  the  average  American  school-boys 
and  school-girls  act  if  a  Spaniard  or  other  foreigner  should 
attempt  to  teach  them  under  like  circumstances  and  should 
murder  our  lAother  tongue  as  we  murdered  the  Spanish? 
If  they  ever  laughed-  or  even  smiled  at  our  blunders  in 
Spanish,  we  did  not  discover  it.  The  faces  gathered  about  the 
doors  were  always,  so  far  as  we  could  read  them,  approving 
and  sympathetic,  not  critical.  The  fits  of  temper  and  re- 
sulting fights  were  soon  followed  by  sincere  contrition  and 
an  honest,  if  somewhat  ephemeral,  effort  to  do  better.  No 
children  could  be  more  susceptible  to  kindness. 

Perhaps  the  most  helpful  feature  of  our  work  in  those 
early  days — before  we  could  see  the  better  cooperation  and 
greater  helpfulness,  the  growing  self-control  shown  by  the 
quieter  room  and  the  happier  playground,  and  the  marked 
advance  in  application  and  improvement  in  studies  which 
later  months  brought — ^was  the  spirit  in  which  we  were  re- 
ceived in  the  homes.  Everywhere  —  in  tiie  shacks  of  the 
poor  and  the  commodious  houses  of  the  well-to-do — we 
received  a  cordial  welcome.  How  appreciative  the  parents 
were  of  our  work  for  their  children !  How  persistentiy  and 
courteously  they  would  insist  on  our  partaking  of  their  hos- 
pitality. For  several  days  after  our  visits  little  gifts  of  fruit 
or  flowers  would  be  sent  by  the  children  to  show  their 
appreciation.  Even  when  we  went  to  tell  the  parents  of  the 
faults  of  their  children  and  to  ask  their  cooperation,  the  re- 
ception was  equally  hearty.  Always — ^without  one  exception 
—  the  parents  upheld  the  teachers  and  tried  to  help  them. 

There  were  other  phases  of  the  life  at  Santurce,  other 
difficulties,  of  which  much  might  be  said ;  the  mosquitoes, 
which  even  netting  canopies  would  not  exclude ;  the  fleas, 
everywhere  and  always  present,  which,  for  a  time,  made  life 
almost  a  burden ;  the  "  jiggers  "  which  bored  under  the 
nails  and  laid  their  eggs,  producing  running  sores,  often 
remaining  for  months ;  the  struggles  with  the  native  cooks 
and  cooking;  the  haggling  and  bargaining  necessary  in 
buying  everything  and  the  consciousness  that,  after  all,  one 
had  paid  two  or  three  time^jfg^i^^fQ^Uvfs^jft  the 
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criticisms  or  misunderstandings  which  came  from  the  igno- 
rance of  social  customs,  or  from  the  disregard  of  the  social 
conventions  by  those  who  thought  that,  as  Americans,  they 
could  do  as  they  pleased.  But  we  had  our  own  home  and 
fared  much  better  than  did  most  of  the  American  teachers. 

The  second  and  third  years,  spent  in  a  mountain  town  of 
the  interior,  where  most  of  the  pupils  .came  from  homes  of 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  society,  were  equally  rich 
in  experiences,  in  some  ways  much  more  pleasant.  The 
only  way  of  getting  to  and  from  the  place  was  by  a  twenty 
mile  horse-back  ride  over  very  rough  mountain  trails.  There 
was  but  one  carriage  of  any  kind  —  a  buggy  —  within  ten 
miles.  The  children  knew  even  less  of  English.  Coming 
from  better  homes  they  were  more  amenable  to  discipline 
and  made  more  rapid  progress.  Although  many  of  the 
parents  were  of  Spanish  birth,  of  another  faith,  and  had 
reason  to  feel  bitter  toward  the  United  States  and  all 
Americans,  we  soon  found  among  them  a  host  of  friends,  as 
kindly,  cordial,  and  appreciative  as  one  could  ask. 

These  personal  experiences  are  typical  of  those  of  most 
American  teachers  in  Porto  Rico  between  1899  and  1902. 
The  teachers  of  to-day  find  conditions  improved  in  some  ways, 
not  so  pleasant  in  others.  Life  is  more  Americanized,  school 
conditions,  social  customs,  food,  home  comforts  are  more 
like  those  in  the  United  States,  at  least  in  the  coast  cities. 
Teachers  in  the  interior  towns  are  likely  at  any  time  to 
duplicate  the  experiences  of  five  years  ago.  On  the  other 
hand  the  reception  given  to  new-comers  is  not  so  spontane- 
ous and  cordial  as  in  the  early  days  of  American  occupa- 
tion. The  expectations  of  prosperity  and  ideal  government 
and  conditions  under  American  administration  have  not 
been  realized ;  they  never  could  have  been.  Some  Ameri- 
cans have  proven  unworthy  of  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
,  shown  them.  But  to-day  the  teacher  of  tact,  genuinely  de- 
voted fo  her  work,  interested  enough  to  return  to  the  same 
field  a  second  year,  will  find  abundance  of  friends. 

There  are  hardships  always,  particularly  for  new-comers. 
Most  of  the  American  teachers  must  be  located  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  interior,  many  of  them  where  there  may 
not  be  another  American  living  within  ten  miles.  Unless 
they  can  make  a  home  of  their  own  they  must  live  in  a  Porto 
Rican  family,  accustom  themselves  to  native  food,  beans, 
rice,  plantains,  fruit,  bread  and  coffee,  often  good  and  well- 
cooked,  but  very  different  from  the  board  at  home.  They 
must,  to  prevent  criticism  which  will  hurt  them  and  their  ^ 
work,  conform  largely  to  Porto  Ric^n  social  customs,  based 
on  the  idea,  so  repugnant  to  an  American  lady,  that  a  young 
lady  c^not  be  trusted  to  guard  herself  and  her  good  name, 
and  hence  must  always  have  a  chaperon,  and  never  receive 
a  call  from  a  gentleman,  or  walk  on  the  street  without  a  lady 
companion.  Experience  and  knowledge  of  conditions  in 
Porto  Rico  show  this  social  custom  or  law  to  be  a  very  wise 
one. 

In  the  larger  coast  cities  are  cultured  American  and 
native  society;  good  board  can  be  obtained  (at  thirty  or 
thirty-five  dollars  a  month) ;  and  social  ideas  and  customs 
have  conformed,  more  or  less,  to  American  standards.  But 
positions  in  such  places  are,  naturally,  given  to  those  who 
have  had  the  longest  and  most  successful  experience  in  the 
schools  of  the  Island,  not  to  the  new-comers. 

The  salaries  paid  vary  from  a  minimum  of  about  sixty-five 
dollars  a  month — ^for  a  school  year  of  nine  months — in  the 
village  schools,  to  eighty  and  a  hundred  in  the  large  cities. 
Teachers  must  pay  their  own  traveling  expenses  —  forty 
dollars,  first  class,  and  thirty  dollars,  second  class,  each  way, 
^between  New  York  and  San  Juan.  Board  is  high  —  from 
twenty  or  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  in  the  smaller  places 
to  thirty- five  in  the  cities.  Teachers  who  remain  in  the 
Island  during  the  summer  vacation  can  often  earn  their 
board,  or  more,  by  teaching  English,  and  save  traveling 
expenses.  But  it  is  not  wise  for  new  comers  to  spend  the 
sammer'in  the  lowland  coast  cities. 

Porto  Rico  is  about  as  healthful,  for  those  who  are  careful 
about  exposing  themselves  or  overworking,  as  most  parts  of 
the  United  States.  The  climate  of  the  coast,  where  the 
large  cities  are  situated,  is  debilitating ;  one  loses  flesh  and 
must  learn  to  "  go  slow."     In  the  mountains  of  the  interior 


the  thermometer  rarely  reaches  90"   and  most  Americans 
keep  in  excellent  physical  condition. 

The  question  is  often  asked  :  '*  Would  you  advise  teachers 
to  go  tp  Porto  Rico?"  Here  is  the  answer  :  "  I  would  not 
want  a  sister  or  friend  of  mine  to  go  there  until  she  is,  say 
twenty-five  years  old,  old  enough,  mature  enough,  with  suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  the  worl^d,  to  care  for  herself  and  to 
realize  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  adapting  herself  to  the 
very  different  conditions.  For  women  of  experience  and 
mature  judgment,  willing  to  take  what  comes  and  able  to 
adapt  themselves,  and  particularly  for  those  with  a  mission- 
ary spirit,  anxious  to  help,  willing  to  sacrifice  somewhat, 
charitable  in  judging  those  who  have  not  had  the  training, 
the  Hght,  or  the  opportunity  which  have  been  ours,  there  is 
no  educational  field  more  interesting,  more  promising,  with 
larger  opportunities  for  service,  than  Porto  Pico. 


Back  to  Summer- Land 

It  seems  to  ipe  like  I*d  like  to  go 
Where  bells  don*t  ring,  nor  whistles  blow, 
Nor  clocks  don*t  strike,  norgongsdoa*t  sound, 
And  Td  have  stUlness  all  around. 

.  Not  really  stUlness,  but  just  the  trees' 
Low  whisperings,  or  the  ham  of  bees, 
Or  brooks*  faint  babbling  over  stones 
In  strangely,  softly  tangled  tones. 

Or  maybe  a  cricket  or  katydid. 
Or  the  songs  of  birds  in  hedges  hid, 
Or  just  some  such  sweet  sounds  tis  these 
To  fill  a  tired  heart  with  ease. 

Sometimes  It  seems  to  me  I  must 
Just  quit  the  city's  din  and  du«t 
And  i^et  out  where  the  sky  Is  blue 
And,  say,  now,  how  does  it  seem  to  you? 

— JEugene  Field 

Teaching  Arithmetic  in  Ten 
Cities     X 

Teachers  College,  New  York  City     -, 

(  Coniinutdfrom  May  number^ 

Grade  II 

z    General  Suggestions 

{a)  Review  the  work  of  Grade  I  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  it  is  there  taken.  In  general,  the  first  three  or  four 
weeks  of  each  year  should  be  '  devoted  to  a  review  of  the 
work  of  the  preceding  year.  When  this  is  done,  the 
common  complaint  of  the  ignorance  of  children  of  the  pre- 
ceding work  may  cease. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  review  should  be  a 
prominent  factor  in  every  lesson,  occupying  perhaps  half  the 
time  in  the  primary  grades.  Drills,  of  course,  are  included 
under  such  reviews.  Although  much  advance  has  been 
made  in  education,  drill  in  the  fundamental  operations,  even 
to  the  point  of  automatic  work,  has  not  yet  been  found 
unnecessary.  In  the  higher  grades,  it  is  less  necessary  to 
plan  so  directly  for  reviews,  because  they  are  incidental  to 
the  solution  of  the  problems. 

Whatever  part  of  the  work  outlined  for  Grade  I  has  not 
been  covered  by  the  beginning  of  the  secoi^d  grade  in  the 
Speyer  School  will,  of  course,  be  taken  up  at  the  beginning 
of  that  year.  In  geneml,  there  is  likely  to  be  from  six 
months  to  one  full  year's  difference  between  the  pupils  of 
the  two  schools  i-  mathematical  ability  and  knowledge.  This 
outline  is  planned  primarily  with  reference  to  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  when  it  comes  to  division  of  work  into  certain 
grades, 

(b)  In  this  grade  the  work  in  arithmetic  comes  to  be 
treated  more  as  a  system,  the  child's  interest  having  now 
been  aroused  to  such  a  point  as  to  permit  it.  This  means 
that  numerical  tables  are  learned  as  such,  and  a  more  or  less 
definite  amount  of  work  is  laid  out  in  the  domain  of  pure 
number.  As  in  other  studies,  however,  this  abstract  part 
should  follow  a  krge  amount  of  concrete  matter. 

(r)  There  is  no  radical  departure,  however,  from  the 
kind  of  work  done  in  Grade  I.  There  should  be  the  same 
close  relation  to  rbanual  training,  to  ojfter^stucj 
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•  the  problems  of  daily  life.  The  children  should  be  encour- 
aged to  invent  problems ;  the  quantities  of  food,  fuel,  and 
clothing  used,  wi^h  cost,  forming  a  basis  for  much  of  the 
work. 

(d)  Materials  as  before.  Also  cards  with  dots  and 
figures ;  dominoes  and  other  games,  including  the  number 
games  of  the  Cincinnati  Game  Company.  Objective  work 
in  establishing  number  relations  is  still  necessary.  There  is, 
for  example,  an  advantage  in  counting  by  io*s,  and  in  seeing 
bundles  of  splints.  But  there  is  a  danger  jn  carrying  the 
objective  work  beyond  the  needs  of  the  children,  as  there  is 
in  abolishing  it  too  early.  A  support  is  necessary  at  first  to 
a  child  learning  to  walk ;  it  cefises  to  be  necessary  later ;  to 
tell  when  it  ceases  to  be  necessary  and  begins  to  be  harmful,, 
demands  careful  thought  for  each  individual — and  so  for  ob- 
jective teaching.  But  the  children  themselves  may  be  relied 
upon  for  some  aid  in  this  matter  if  a  pride  has  been  devel- 
oped in  them  to  abandon  the  use  of  objects  as  soon  as 
possible. 

(f)  If  the  oral  work  is  rapid  and  accurate,  the  written 
work  will  be  so.  But  in  quantity  the  oral  work  should 
greatly  predominate.  There  is  a  temptation  to  have  too 
much  written  arithmetic  at  this  stage,  simpFy  because  it  is 
easily  assigned  for  seat  work.  The  great  danger  is  that  such . 
young  children;  thus  left  alone  at  their  seats,  will  drop  into 
careless  habits  involving  division  of  attention.  No  text- book 
is  advisable,  at  least  in  the  first  part  of  this  year,  for  reasons 
previously  given, 

(/)  In  the  written  work  the  same  attention  should  be 
given  to  neatness  and  accuracy  that  is  required  in  other 
written  exercises.  Indeed,  these  qualities  are  particularly 
important  objects  of  written  arithmetical  work  in  this  grade. 

The  equation  form  may  now  be  introduced  ;  as  2  -f-  5  =■  ? 
2-f-?=7,  ?H-8  =  8,  2X  ^=6,  6-7-?=2;or  with 
n  (for  number)  in  place  of  the  "?.**  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  these  are  not  the  forms  of  practical  life, 
and  more  time  should  be  directed  to  the  forms  more 
common ;  namely,  the  work  in  columns.  Such  symbols  of 
operation  are  necessary  later,  when  the  child  comes  to  the 
explanation  of  problems  of  some  length  ;  in  this  grade  they 
enter  only  incidentally.  If  the  teacher  gives  chains  of  oper- 
ations like  2  +  3  —  i-f"2,  or2X3  —  4,  mathematical 
conventionalities  must  be  observed;  f^.,  «H-3  X  4=1 4, 
not  20,  and  hence  it  would  be  better  to  write  this  3X4  + 
2,  so  that  the  operations  could  be  taken  in  their  onder., 
Written  work  of  this  kind  is  not,  however,  very  valuable ; 
the  oral  treatment  is  better. 

(g)  Bibliography :  Smith  :  "  Teaching  of  Elementary 
Mathematics,"  Chaps.  I-V;  "Primary  Arithmetic'*  (1904)  ; 
McClellan  and  Dewey :  **  Psychology  of  Number,"  Chaps. 
I-IX;  Phillips,  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary^  October, 
1897  ;  Young  and  Jackson  :  "  Primary  Arithmetic  "  (1904)  ; 
Felmly  and  Shutts  :  "  Primary  Arithmetic  "  (1904). 

2    The  Mathematical  Work 

{a)  The  number-space,  i  to  10,000  for  reading  (as  in 
larger  street  numbers),  i  to  1,000  for  counting  and  writing, 

1  to  100  for  operations.  The  Roman  numerals  may  be 
limited,  as  in  Grade  I,  to  the  space  I  to  XII,  this  being 
sufficient  for  the  present  uses  of  the  children;  although 
many  city  courses  carry  this  system  to  C. 

(b)  Counting:  The  counting  of  Grade  I  is  carried  for- 
ward. Counting  by  twos,  from  2  to  20 ;  by  threes,  from  3 
to  30 ;  by  fours,  from  4  to  40 ;  the  object  being  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  multiplication  table  to  4  X  10.  This 
counting  will  naturally  and  incidentally  extend  farther  as  an 
interesting  exercis^. 

Also  counting  by  twos  from  i  to  9,  by  threes  from  i  and 

2  to  10,  and  by  fours  from  i,  2,  3,  to  11 ;  the  object  being 
to  form  the  tables  of  addition.  This  work  can  easily  be 
made  an  interesting  exercise  in  games,  and  rapid  oral  work 
will  have  an  interest  per  se.  But  for  interest,  much  depend- 
ence should  be  placed  on  the  proper  kind  of  problems.  The 
meaning  of  "  dozen.*' 

{c)  Tables :  When  the  counting  suggested  in  b  has  been 
carried  out,  the  children  know  the  table  of  addition,  and  also 
the  table  of  multiplication  through  4  X  10.  The  latter 
should,  however,  be  learned  and  drilled  upon  as  such.     Also 


the  table  of  io*s  and  5's,  the  former  to  100,  the  latter  to  50. 
The  subtraction  table  need  not  be  dfevelopcd  and  learned, 
since  subtraction  is  made  to  depend  upon  addition  as  stated 
below. 

(d)  Measuring:  The  measures  chiefly  used  in  this 
grade  are  those  used  in  Grade  I,  with  a  few  additions. 
They  are :  • 

Length — the  inch,  foot,  yard. 

Capacity — the  gill,  pint,  quart,  gallon ; 
the  quart,  peck,  bushel ; 
the  cubic  inch. 

Weight — the  ounce,  pound. 

Time — the  day,  week,  month. 

minutes  in  hour,  hours  in  day,  days  in  week. 

Surface — the  square  inch,  square  foot. 

Here,  as  in  all  grades,  the  children  should  become  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  measures  by  actual  use. 

{e)  Operations:  Addition  of  several  one  figure  2 
numbers ;  or  of  two-figure  numbers,  neither  column  3 
at  first  exceeding  9.  Accustom  the  children  to  say,  7 
"5,  14,  21,  24,  26,"  from  below;  and  also,  "2,  5,  9 
12,  21,  26,"  from  above.  In  general,  the  child  5 
should  read  a  column  as  he  reads  a  sentence,  never  — 
counting  by  units  any  more  than  he  would  spell  by  26 
letters. 

Subtraction  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  taught  in 
various  ways.  Some  methods  of  treatment  are  more  rapidly 
performed,  others  are  more  easily  explained.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  child  is  not  expected  to  learn  or  to  repeat  any  but 
very  simple  explanations,  and  since  the  purpose  of  an 
explanation  is  to  justify  a  process  that  soon  should  be  merely 
mechanical,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  shortest  oper- 
ation is  the  one  tha^  in  the  long  run,  will  be  accepted  by 
the  world.  This  is  seen  in  many  of  the  other  operations. 
For  example,  in  the  division  of  fractions,  the  world  now 
inverts  the  divisor  and  multiplies,  although  for  generations  it 
divided  by  reducing  the  fractions  to  a  common  denominator. 

Multiplication  is  in  this  year  limited  to  one-figure  factors, 
and  to  the  domain  i  X  i  to  4  X  10. 

Division  is  limited  chiefly  to  **  exact  division,"  not  involv- 
ing mental  "  carrying.*'  It  is  introduced  only  as  needed,  in 
simple  and  natural  problems,  as  in  taking  ^,  -j^,  etc. 

The  terms  addend,  sum,  subtrahend,  minuend,  difference, 
multiplier,  are  used  as  necessary,  but  no  formal  definitions 
are  given; 

Fractions:  Halves,  thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  sixths,  eighths, 
tenths.  The  seventh  and  ninth  are  omitted,  or  are  met  only 
incidentally,  there  being  almost  no  use  for  them  in  the 
measurements  and  the  problems  of  this  grade.  In  general, 
no  inexact  fractional  parts,  like  -^  of  7  ;  such  cases  may,  how- 
ever, enter  into  certain  impromptu  problems. 

3     Suggestive  Problems 

1  Practice  stepping  off  2  feet  at  each  step.  Then,  by  stepping,  find 
the  width  of  the  street  in  front  of  your  school-building.  What  is  the 
width  of  the  widest  streets  near  you?  What  seems  to  be  the  arerage 
width  of  streets  in  this  city?  In  the  same  way  find  tbe  width  and  depth 
of  near-by  lots.     Show  the  size  of  an  ordinary  yard  in  a  village. 

2  How  many  children  can  be  accommodated  at  the  blackboard  in 
your  school-room  at  one  time  counting  3  feet  for  each  child? 

3  Measure  your  school-room.  Make  a  floor  plan  of  it,  with  blocks, 
according  to  some  scale.  Likewise  measure  and  make  a  floor  plan  of 
some  grocery  store  you  have  visited;   also  of  a  baker)'. 

4  Name  the  months  in  each  of  the  four  seasons.  Each  season  is 
what  part  of  one  year? 

5  Measure  the  growth  of  plants,  twigs,  etc ,  correct  to  within  \  inch. 

6  Make  a  floor  plan  of  the  apartment,  or  of  one  of  ^the  floors  of  the 
house  in  which  you  live.    Use  blocks  or  make  a  drawing  to  scale. 

7  How  many  chairs  are  needed  for  a  six-room  apartment  containing 
4  persons?     Explain  your  answer. 

8  Give  the  size  of  a  fair-sized  napkin.  Of  a  towel.  Show  by  draw- 
ings. How  many  towels  are  needed  to  supply  a  family  of  four? 
Explain  your  answer. 

9  Read  the  thermometer  from  time  to  time  and  explain  what  it 
signifies. 

10  A  family  in  this  city,  burning  coal  in  the  range,  often  spends  25 
cents  per  week  for  kindhng,  receiving  3  bundles  of  sticks  for  5  cents. 
What  is  the  cost  per  month?     How  many  bundles  are  burned  per  week? 

1 1  Give  the  dimensions  of  a  pencil-box  of  suitable  size  tor  use. 

1 2  Games,  including  dominoes,  and  the  number  games  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Game  Company.  Digitized  by  Vn  V_/ V_/ V  W^ 
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2, 3.^ ff X 

Baltimore  Oriole. 
Head, neck  a-nd   ^^^^upper-back  black-^ 

bright  oretnge.  /y^v"^  V^  ^irig&  black,  X0-1 
w  itK  or aage  r^^ff  \^  ^^  ^-  &K  oul  d  e  r  3  /^^ 
and  whitTe     markingsjC      \c.  ^      ''^' 


^ 


Two   pitclies^]^.  o|  Grange   "^1^?^^^^     ^■^^'^ 


nches 


Ruby  throated 
/0\^  Hummin  gbird 

^'    ^       Rbove  1  ride 5 cent" 


ove  inaeacenL  grees,; 
l^y.^'i;}-    benea-th.  Ugkt  gra^. 
l^"  y  /    ThI^o^Lt  rubv-red;  wing& 

.      Lfeagtti        3^  incbeb.! 

^-■^•.^1 


Yeery, 

'   Above  reddi&lv 
brown;     be-  ; 

(yeilowibh  tbwai^d 
t^rorfti)  t>pattcd, 
wit^  browri.^ 
Length    Ti  ia. 


Blackboard  Drawings  for  June 
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^     God  s  Cathedrals 

We  do  not  know ; 

We  only  go 

Oar  way— 

We  live  witljln  the  wood. 

Each  day 

We  feel  the  presence  of  the  Everlasting  Good. 

The  woods  are  God's  cathedrals— hospiuble  charches 

Whose  pillars  are  the  pearl  white  birches  * 

And  the  rugged  hemlocks  gveen ; 

The  chancels  are  agleam  with  the  balsam's  tender  sheen ; 

The  aisles  are  qniet  reaches, 

With  domes  of  golden  beeches ; 

From  natnre*g  leafy  organ  loft 

Mystic  harmonies  swell  marvelonsly  soft — 

Offertories  tremulous  and  sweet,  floating  down  from  the 

height 
Where  the  cloisters  of  the  forest  stay  their  flight; 
Everywhere — from  the  mountain's  rocky  peak  down  to 

where  the  goldenrod 
Bends  above  its  mossy  sod — 
Everywhere  the  breath  of  God.— F.  O,  Barry 


A  Guessing  Game  Including  a 
Little  Spelling 

M.  Helen  Beckwith 

Write  the  exercise  on  the  board  and  let  the  children  have 
the  fun  of  supplying  the  first  and  final  letters  of  the  abbrevi- 
ated words. 

A  little  boy  with  several  things  to  do. 

See  if  you  can  guess  a  few. 

Joe  was  ready  lor  school.  His  mamma  had  put  his 
luncheon  in  a  little  basket,  for  the  school-house  was  a  mile 
away.  What  do  you  think  she  gave  him  to  eat  ?  Let  us  ee 
in  the  basket  and  see.  Some  thin  slices  of  roast  ee,  sand- 
wiches made  of  bread  andv^  honey,  caraway  ee  cookies,  and 
a  little  cake  flavored  with  orange  ee.  As  mamma  handed  Joe 
the  basket  she  said,  "  Joe,  the  water  in  the  roJid  is  ee,  for  it 
rained  hard  last  night,  but  I  ee  sure  you  can  ee  out  of  it  if 
you  try.  Now  ee  what  I  say,  for  I  know  there  is  no  ee  of 
your  getting  your  ee  wet.  ee  for  the  dry  places  for  there  is  a 
hole  in/the  ee  of  your  rubber  boot." 

But  what  do  you  think  !  At  noon  Joe  was  ee  playing  in  a 
puddle  near  the  school-house,  and  chasing  the  girls  with  a 
wet  ee.    Do  you  think  that  was  a  manly  eef 

He  caught  cold,  had  the  croup  that  night,  and  had  to  stay 
in  the  house  a  whole  ee  and  take  onion  and  ee  sirup,  which 
he  disliked  very  much. 

Does  it  ee  to  you  that  kind  of  fun  paid  ? 


1  peep 

2  1)CCf 

3  bees' 

4  seed 

5  peel 


6  deep 

7  feel 

8  keep 

9  heed 
10  need 


11  feet 

12  §eek 

13  heel 

14  seen 

15  reed 


16  deed 

*   17  week 

18  leek 

19  seem 


Poetry  for  Girls 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  to  use  poetry, 
and  especially  good  poetry,  as  a  medium  of  grammatical 
instruction  and  scholastic  or  domestic  discipline.  To  parse 
"  Paradise  Lost  *'  is  to  lose  it  again,  and  probably  forever. 
The  teacher,  or  parent,  who  gives  out  "  ^fhe  Ancient  Mar- 
iner" or  "The  May  Queen"  to  be  learned  by  heart  as  a 
punishment,  should  be  most  severely  dealt  with  —  compelled 
to  commit  to  memory  several  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Edircation,  or  to  attend  the  sessions  of  a  summer  school 
of  metaphysics  for  six  successive  years. 

One  reason  why  so  many  young  readers  conceive  a 
lasting  dislike  for  poetry  is  because  at  the  beginning  they 
are  forced  to  put  it  to  base  uses.  It  should  be  treated 
always  as  "  a  dear  and  genuine  inmate  of  the  household  of 
man,"  welcomed  for  the  pleasure  that  it  brings,  read  for  the 
light  of  wonder  and  joy  that  it  throws  on  the  world  in 
which  we  live,  and  on  the  secret  movements  of  the  human 
heart. 

I  do  not  say  that  everybody  is  capable  of  finding  an 
equal  enjoyment  in  all  kinds  of  poetry.  There  are  mental 
limitations,  no  doubt ;  and  intelligence  of  a  certain  fibre  can 


never  be  woven  into  silken  purses.  But  leather  also  has  its 
uses  and  will  hold  good  money.  I  do  say,  and  I  finnly 
believe,  that  every  normal  human  being  is  capable  of  learn- 
ing easily,  naturally,  and  very  pleasantly,  to  enjoy  some  kind 
of  good  poetry. 

tells  me,  "But,  you  know,  I  don't  like 
inclined  to  answer:  "Poor  thing!    Who 


When  a  girl 
poetry,"  I  feel 
crippled  you?" 


— Dr,  Henry  Van  Dyke 


What  is  It?  , 

(A  Finger  Play) 

Clara  J.  Denton 

*  Guess  what  Thave  hidden  here  — 
Nothing  ugly,  nothing  queer. 

Something  that  is  always  sweet, 
Though  they  are  not  good  to  eat. 

Something  small,  and  white,  and  pink. 
Something  that  you  love,  I  think. 

Watch  now,  watch,  *  V\\  show  you  them, 
3  Five  wee  roses  on  a  stem. 

Five  wee  roses  in  a  row, 
"*  While  the  breezes  gently  blow. 

Five  wee  roses  all  for  you.^ 

Aren't  you  glad  those  roses  grew?  ^ 

Motions 

1  Left  hand  placed  over  right  hand  concealing  fingers  of  latter. 

2  Push  fingers  and  thumb  of  right  hand  into  sight  between  fingers  of 
left  hand. 

3  Hold  up  right  hand  alone,  fingers  outspread. 

4  Move  fingers  slowly. 

5  Extend  right  hand. 

6  Kiss  finger  tips  of  right  hand. 


"  I  want  no  woman  to  teach  my  children  who  has  to  live 
on  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year,  and  no  American 
child  ought  to  foce  the  problems  of  capital  and  labor  whose 
teacher's  capital  is  saved  out  of  such  an  income.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  talk  about  a  woman's  teaching  for  glory,  HaovX 
the  stars  in  her  crown  of  rejoicing.  The  men  who  talk  thus 
are  usually  seeking  stars  in  their  crown  by  keeping  her  down 
to  a  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollar  basis." — SeL 


Dear  Editor: 

Please  don't  discontinue  your  drawings  in  squares.    I  have 
developed  into  a  fine  artist  through  their  use. 

"  S.C. 


^  I  I  i  \  i  *• 
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Are    You     Going    Abroad    This 
Summer 

"Do's  and  Don'ts" 


Mabel  L.  Brown 


Firstly,  go  \     Go,  if  you  have  to  "  beg,  borrow,  or 

be  sorry,  not 


s ,"  oh,  well,  go  !     You  will  never 

even  if  you  have  to  wear  your  last  winter.'s  suit 
three  more  winters,  and  sav6  on  postage  stamps  to 
make  up  for  it. 

Join  the  Woman* s  Rest  Tour  Association  (Chestnut  St., 
Boston).  Then  you  will  feel  easy  in  your  mind,  when  you 
reach  a  strange  city,  as  to  your  abiding  place.  The  Associ- 
ation issues  lists  of  well  recommended  boarding  places, 
besides  supplying  you  with  much  valuable  literature. 

Don't  take  a  trunk.  A  pretty  traveling  suit,  with  waists, 
and  something  for  evening  wear  is  sufficient,  and  from  my 
experience  I  advise  leaving  that  badge  of  Americanism,  the 
cotton  shirt-waist,  at  hqme,  and  carrying  dark  silk  and 
mohair.     Laundry  is  too  uncertain. 

Don't  go  with  a  party.  If  you  don't  see  everything  it 
doesn't  matter,  but  do  see  with  your  own  eyes.  You  will  be 
surprised  to  find. how  easily  you  get  on,  if  the  trip  is  well 
planned.  Yet  on  the  continent  it  is  a  good  plan  occasion- 
ally to  take  advantage  of  a  "  Cook  '*  day  excursion ;  for 
instance,  to  the  Island  of  Maarken  from  Amsterdam,  or 
Fontainebleau  from  Paris.  As  you  value  .your  reason 
though,  don't  go  to  Versailles  that  way.  I  have  a  harrow- 
ing recollection  of  the  hordes  in  whose  footsteps  I  followed 
at  a  dog-trot  through  those  interminable  galleries. 

Restf  and  rest  often,  even  with  the  most  fascinating 
things  beckoning  to  you.  You  cannot  afford  to  come  home 
worn  out. 

It  is  a  nice  thought  to  have  some  of  your  monogram  sta- 
tionery and  plenty  of  calling  cards.  If  you  have  occasion 
to  apply  for  a  "  pass  "  to  some  place  not  usually  shown,  or 
need  to  call  on  some  resident  Americans,  nice  paper  and 
engraved  cards  are  rather  a  necessity. 

Don't  cram  your  poor  tired  minds  before  you  go  with 
&cts  and  fancies  regarding  what  you  are  going  to  see.  You 
will  enjoy  the  reading  so  much  more  next  winter  while  you 
arc  re-living  your  experiences ;  arid,  believe  me,  you  cannot 
absorb  much  beforehand. 

With  regard  to  feeing :  cast  iron  rules  there  are  not,  save 
this  one  :  what  one  experienced  traveler  whom  you  consult 
on  the  matter  does  is  usually  exactly  opposite  to  the  methods 
of  the  next  one.  So  fear  not,  but  fee  —  fee  willingly, 
^pleasantly  and  with  an  air  of  knowing  just  what  to  do;  and, 
if  your  fee  is  small,  it  is  acceptedin  the  proper  spirit. 

Don't  squeeze  out  an  ill-to-be-spared-sum  of  money  to 
spend  on  gowns  or  hats.  It  may  be  some  comfort  to  say, 
casually,  "  I  bought  this  in  Paris,"  but  it  is  the  only  com- 
fort you  will  have  out  of  it.  The  United  States  is  a  very 
nice  place  to  buy  clothes  in.  Buy  gloves,  handkerchiefs, 
pictures,  all  the  pictures  you  can  afford,  they  are  a  never- 
ending  joy,  for  one  of  the  happiest  things  about  going 
abroad  is  the  living  it  over  afterward  —  and  the  curios 
peculiar  to  each  country  are  your  best  investments. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  "  crossing,"  I  would  only  say 
this;  don't  economize  on  your  passage..  A  first-class 
steamer  is  none  too  good  "  for  the  likes  of  us,"  and  as  com- 
fortable a  stateroom  as  you  can  engage. 

If  you  land  at  Liverpool,  go  straight  down  to  Chester. 
Do  not  leave  it  till  you  come  back.  Chester's  quaintness 
and  storied  wall  is  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  Old  World, 
but  it  falls  flat  when  you  are  fresh  from  the  older,  quainter 
sights  of  the  Continent. 

Take  galleries  on  free  days,  and  in  London  be  sure  to  go 
to  the  "Wallace  Collection."  A  good  order  to  follow  is : 
Tate  —  modem  pictures ;  National  Gallery  —  then  the 
Wallace.  Don't  overdo  the  galleries.  You  cannot  look  at 
every  picture  in  every  gallery,  and  you  would  not  be  any 
happier  for  so  doing.  Find  out  beforehand  what  you 
ought  to  see,  then  see  it  carefully.  You  may  have  a  little 
while  after  to  indulge  individual  tastes. 

Avoid  "groups  and  guides"  as  much  as  possible.    Visit 


the  Royal  Chapels  of  Westminster  Abbey  on  a  free  day 
when  guides  are  invisible ;  then,  after  all  sightseeing  in  the 
vast  church  is  finished,  go  into  the  bare  little  chapel  of  St. 
Faith,  off  Poet's  Corner,  and  sit  a  while.  You  will  feel  the 
history  of  the  ages  and  the  Christian  Church  brought  home 
to  you  as  you  muse  in  the  heart  of  Westminster. 

You  will  love  London  so  much,  if  you  have  as  a  charming 
companion.  Hare's  "Walks  in  London."  It  is  a  perfect 
guide-book,  and  a  permanent  pleasure.  Give  up  some  time 
to  desultory  rambling.  Shall  I  ever  forget  one  long  deli- 
cious morning  when  I  rambled  without  thought  of  time  with 
this  same  Hare  frpm  Trafalgar  Square  down  the  Strand  and 
^  Fleet  street  to  St.  Paul's,  stopping  and  drawn  aside  at  every 
'  step  by  some  new  object  of  interest. 

For  those  who  are  bound  for  the  Continent,  do  not  go 
second  class  on  the  steamers.  My  trip  to  Fluellen  was  a 
little  clouded  by  watching  some  nice  girls  who  had  econ- 
omized in 'that  way  and  were  with  such  objectionable  people 
in  a  conspicuoifs  and  uncomfortable  part  of  the  boat.  If 
you  go  to  Fluellen  from  Lucerne  walk  part  of  the  way; 
from  Brunnen,  seven  miles,  if  possible  —  the  Axenstrasse  is 
thus  seen  in  its  full  beauty.  It  is  impossible  to  appreciate 
it  from  the  steamer. 

In  going  up  the  Rhine,  it  is  well  to  break  the  journey 
into  two  days,  stopping,  at  Coblcntz,  or  take  rail  from 
Cologne  to  Bonn ;  it  is  a  tedious  day's  sail,  and  not  all  of  it 
interesting. 

I  have  jotted  down  as  they  came  to  me  these  few  litde 
gleanings  from  my  own  very  happy  experience.  I  hope 
sincerely  whoever  may  read  them  with  the  anticipation  of 
going  soon  may  find,  as  I  did,  that  for  once  anticipation 
was  not  as  delightful  as  reality  and  that  all  minor  difficulties 
smoothed  themselves  away  as  by  magic. 

These  have  all  been  hints,  but,  my  dear  countrywomen, 
here  is  one  admonition  given  because  I  had  occasion  once 
or  twice  to  blush  for  my.  compatriots  : 

Don't  let  the  American  Eagle  scream  !  Hold  it  right  up 
where  people  can  see  it,  and  feel  all  sorts  of  emotions 
whenever  you  see  our  beautiful  flag  —  but  don't  be  too 
noisy  about  it.     It  speaks  for  itself*! 


June 

"  It  seems  such  a  mal-adjustment  of  time,  when  there  are 
twelve  long  months  in  the  year,  only  to  have  one  June.  All 
the  gray  winter  through  and  even  all  through  the  spring,  we 
are  waiting  for  the  June  days,  the  perfection  of  the  year, 
and  when  they  come  there  is  not  time  enough  to  apprehend 
them.  June  goes  by  every  year  like  an  express  train,  while 
we  stand  dazed  at  some  Httle  siding. 

**  In  splendor  and  power  it  sweeps  by ;  a  gasp  of  the  breath 
as  we  attempt  to  realize  its  flight,  and  then  June  is  gone, 
and  there  is  only  another  dreary  year  ahead.  It  is  only  in 
June  that  Hfe  reaches  its  best,  and  yet  he  is  a  very  fortunate 
man  who  gets  four  or  five  years  of  June  in  his  life  time. 
There  are  not  six  years  .of  June  in  the  apportioned  three 
score  and  ten.  And  that  seems  a  very  modest  amount  of 
the  perfection  of  summer  for  any  mortal  to  possess,  does  it 
not?  I  know  I  shall  never  be  reconciled  to  this;  but  in  the 
Elysian  fields  I  am  sure  it  is  arranged  diffeiently." 

— Bliss  Carman 


Growing 

A  little  rain,  and  a  little  sun, 

And  a  little  pearly  dew, 

And  a  pushing  up  and  a  reachinj:^  (»ut, 

Then  leaves  and  tendrils  all  about— 

Ah,  that's  the  way  the  flowers  grow, 

Don't  you  know? 

A  little  work,  and  a  little  play, 
And  lots  of  quiet  sleep; 
A  cheerful  heart,  and  a  sunny  face, 
And  lessons  learned,  and  things  in  place — 
Ah,  that's  the  way  the  children  grow. 
Don't  you  know?  (^ 

^I^iUle  Men  aniM 
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The  Chalk  Talk 

A  Note  on  Composition 

\/ALTKR  J.  Kenyon,  State  Normal  School,  San  Francisco 

THE  qualities  that  make  a  good  chalk  talk  are  identical 
with  those  that  make  a  good  painting,  a  good  design, 
a  good  novel,  or  a  well  staged  play.    The  principles 
of  composition  are  operative  alike  in  any  of  these 
cases,  and  they  are  principles  easy  to  understand  and  easy 
to  apply  — at  least  so  far  as  they  are  called  for  in  the  chalk 
talk. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  what  Ruskin  calls  princi- 


all  the  players  are  star  tragedians,  leaving  no  supers  to  stand 
respectfully  in  the  wings;  or  still  again,  where  the  stage 
scenery  is  so  magnificently  produced  that  the  audience  are 
overmuch  attracted  by  it  and  forget  to  attend  to  the  players. 
There  are  those  who  really  advance  this  criticism  against  the 
modern  theatre :  namely,  that  the  stage  settings  have  be- 
come so  attractive  that  they  stand  as  Ixids  against  the 
players. 

Applying  this  idea  of  principality  to  our  chalk  talk,  we 
have  to  determine  which  are  accessories  and  which  are 
actors.  If  you  tell  a  child  the  fable  of  "  The  Fox  and  Crow  " 
and  ask  him  to  illustrate  it,  he  will,  more  likely  than  not, 
draw  his  very  best  tree,  trunk,  branch  and  leaf ;  and  then 


A  b«d  composition 

pality.  In  every  effective  composition  there  must  be  one 
principal  member  that  dominates  the  rest.  Thus,  all  the 
members,  or  elements,  of  the  composition,  are  reduced  to  an 
organized  relationship,  one  of  them  playing  the  leading  part 
and  the  others  falling  respectively  into  subordina.te  places 
out  of  which  they  must  not  advance.  Thus,  in  a  ^lay,  we 
are  not  long  in  finding  out  who  is  the  hero  and  who  are 
merely  the  "supers  " ;  and  if  one  of  the  latter  were  to  ad- 
vance to  the  footlights  and  attempt  a  performance  of  his 
own,  regardless  of  his  minor  place  in  the  cast,  that  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  composition  of  the  play,  and  incidentally, 
to  the  super.  Similariy,  in  a  military  organization,  there  is 
but  one  colonel  in  the  regiment,  and  the  various  captains, 
lieutenants,  corporals,  and  privates,  each  fulfilling  his  assigned 
part,  constitute  a  perfect  organization  of  which  the  colonel 
is  obviously  the  nucleus  and  dominant  member.  A  novel  is 
built  upon  a  similar  plan.  There  is  a  leading  figure  flanked 
about  by  others  oi  a  secondary  importance,  while  still  other 
elements  of  the  story  are  of  the  nature  merely  of  "supers" 
and  stage  settings,  or  accessories.  It  is  apparent,  then,  that 
organization  and  composition  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
To  compose  either  a  play,  a  story  or  a  picture  is  to  take  a 
number  of  different  elements  and  throw  them  into  a  mutual 
relationship  of  this  sort. 

A  weak  composition,  therefore,  is  one  in  which  all  the 
soldiers  are  colonels  and  none  are  privates ;  or  again,  where 


A  better  sne 

somewhere  among  its  obtrusive  foliage  he  will  insert  a  bash- 
fully disposed  bird  more  or  less  hard  to  discover.  The  fox, 
too,  will  be  apt  to  turn  up  in  a  questionable  status,  so  that 
the  tout  ensemble  is  primarily  a  portrait  of  a  tree  and  only 
incidentally  a  reference  to  the  fable. 

This  failure  to  reach  a  satisfactory  composition  is  not 
peculiar  to  school  children.  The  high  school  graduate  docs 
identically  the  same  thing,  so  that  if  her  work  be  exhibited 
side  by  side  with  that  of  the  primary  child,  no  one,  not  even 
an  expert,  will  be  able  to  tell  which  is  which. 

On  the  other  hand  an  illustrator  will  in  all  probability 
leave  out  the  tree  as  a  whole,  utilizing  only  the  branch  on 
which  the  crow  is  perched ;  because  obviously  this  is  not  a 
tale  about  trees,  especially,  but  about  a  fox  and  a  crow,  in 
which  the  tree  is  an  accessory,  or  subordinate  item.  It 
must  therefore  be  subdued  or  repressed  in  the  sketch,  while 
every  trick  is  to  be  availed  of  which  will  bring  forward  the 
crow  and  the  fox  in  such  a  conspicuous  fashion  that  they 
shall  be  without  any  rivals  among  the  picture  elements  in- 
cluded. The  sky-line, -the  stubble  and  the  tree  together  are 
such  accessories  and  they  must  not  in  any  way  assert  them- 
selves to  the  detriment  of  the  chief  characters  of  the  picture. 

Thus,  in  this  simple  example  we  have  exemplified  that 
universal  law  of  principality  which  must  be  observed  in  every 
sketch,  however  simple,  if  an  effective  result  is  to  be 
reached. 


Wings 

Wings  that  flutter  in  sunny  air ; 

Wings  that  dive  and  dip  and  dare ; 

Wings  of  the  humming  bird  gashing  by; 

Wings  of  the  larlc  in  the  purple  sky; 

Wings  of  the  eagle  aloft,  aloof; 

Wings  of  the  pigeon  upon  the  roof ; 

Wings  of  the  storm  bird  swift  and  free, 

With  wild  winds  sweeping  across  the  sea; 
Often  and  often  a  voice  in  roe  sings — 
Oh,  for  the  freedom,  the  freedom  of  wings! 


Oh,  to  winnow  the  air  with  wings ; 

Oh,  to  float  far  above  hurtful  thSigs— 

Things  that  are  weary  and  wear  and  fret; 

Deep  in  the  azure  to  fly  and  forget; 

To  touch  in  a  moment  the  mountain's  crest, 

Or  haste  to  the  valley  for  home  and  rest ; 

To  rock  with  the  pine  tree  as  wild  birds  may ; 

To  follow  the  sailor  a  summer's  day  : 
Over  and  over  a  voice  in  me  sings — 
Oh,  for  the  freedom,  the  freedom  of  wings. 
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Six  June  Birds 

Julia  E.  Rogers,  New  York 


r[£  slip  pinned  on  the  wall  above  my  table  is  the  list 
of  June  birds.     What  a  brilliant  company  I     The 
birds  of  paradise  of  the  temperate  zone,  and   the 
nightingales  of  the  north  are  among  them.     Scarcely 
one  of  them  have  we  missed  seeing  and  knowing  by  name 
in  summer  vacations  long  past.    Very  keen  are  one's  first 
impressions  of  the  bright-plumaged  birds. 

Do  you  remember  the  morning  yoa  saw  the  humming-bird 
poised  before  the  trumpet  flower,  on  the  vine  that  climbed 
the  back  porch?  Its  wings  were  invisible,  so  fast  they 
stroked  the  air,  and  the  little  palpitating  throat  glowed 
like  a  coal  of  fire  aa  the  sunlight  glanced  upon  it.  Then 
the  May  morning  at  school  When  the  window  was  up  and  the 
breery  piping  of  an  oriole  came  in  from  an  elm  top  near  by. 
It  is  pleasant  to  sit  and  let  the  memory  take  you  back  to  the 
different  places  where  you  first  met  each  of  the§e  June  birds. 
I  hope  that  there  will  be  time  and  opportunity  before  vaca- 
tion is  here  for  you  to  meet  those  which  live  near  you,  and 
to  lead  your  boys  and  girls  into  a  pleasant  acquaintance 
with  them. 

The  Baltimore  OrioU 

All  winter  we  see  the  swinging  pouched  nests  of  this 
oriole  in  elm  trees,  usually  on  high  outer  twigs.  There  is 
no  bird  architect  that  weaves  a  more  perfect  nest.  Shreds 
of  yarn,  horse-hairs  picked  up  here  and  there,  and  casual 
strands  of  wool  for  the  lining — these  materials  blend  into  a 
strong,  well-ventilated,  rain-proof  bag  which  swings  like  a 
hammock  cradle. 

Have  yon  seen  the  bird  who  is  the  head  of  this  establish- 
ment— ^who  wears  the  colors  of  Lord  Baltimore  in  his  glossy 
livery?  Black  head  and  throat  and  back  serve  but  to 
heighten  by  sharp  contrast  the  rich  red  orange  of  the  rest 
of  his  plumage. 

How  dares  he^  when  guns  are  all  about?  A  quick  eye 
and  swift  wings  are  his  salvation.  The  nesting-mate  is  olive 
yeltow  with  brown  wings.  When  she  settles  on  a  limj)  to 
rest  a  while  from  her  weary  incubating  she  would  never 
catch  your  eye.  The  bold  male  is  watching,  and  when  he 
considers  the  precious  mother  bird  in  danger,  that  yellow 
and  black  coat  flashes  past  in  an  effort  to  attract  you,  and  a 
song,  fully  as  brilliant,  is  added  to  further  divert  your  atten- 
tion. 

Hang-bird,  golden  robin,  firebird — are  names  that  explain 
themsehres.  They  are  local  names  for  the  Baltimore  Oriole, 
and  are  not  all  used  in  any  one  community. 

Children  will  have  little  trouble  in  finding  and  distin- 
guishing this  bird,  if  there  are  parks,  orchards,  or  extensive 
ground  near  by.  ^He  is  jolly,  care-free,  and  bold,  with  a 
song  easy  to  remember.  Those  ends  of  string  and  yam 
hung  near  the  school  cannot  have  missed  the  oriole's  notice, 
and  his  zeal  to  carry  them  piecemeal  to  his  mate  gives 
opportunity  for  close  study,  and  possibly  a  good  view  of  the 
nest  in  process  of  construction. 

The  YeUow  Warbler 

Where  shall  we  look  for  the  "  summer  yellow-bird  ?  **  Go 
out  into  the  highways  — spy  into  the  thickets  and  hedges ; 
and  if  there  is  a  brook  near  by,  your  chances  of  success  are 
doubled.  For  this  little  bit  of  sunshine,  embodied  and  in-' 
stinct  with  life,  is  only  satisfied  with  plenty  of  shelter,  plenty 
of  good  bathing,  and  all  the  insects  its  appetite  demands. 
Down  among  the  branches  of  the  brookside  willows  the  nest 
is  bidden,  and  the  sweet,  soft  "  Chee-chee-cheey  cher-wee  ** 
win  be  heard  until  well  into  July. 

The  sight  of  this  slim  little  creature,  scarcely  half  as  long 
as  a  robin,  makes  us  marvel,  for  those  who  know,  tell  us  that 
they  make  a  journey  of  three  or  four  thousand  miles  twice  a 
year.  They  travel  from  South  America,  and  many  keep  on 
till  they  reach  the  Arctic  Circle. 

There  are  other  things  harder  to  endure  than  the  exigences 
of  travel.  Thb  warbler  is  the  special  victim  of  the  villainy  and 
shiftlessness  of  the  cowbird.  After  the  nest  is  finished  and 
while  die  e|^  are  being  laid  the  mother-bird  often  finds  a 


larger  egg  among  her  own,  and  knows  the  cowbird  laid  ii 
there.  With  the  energy  arid  spirit  that  marks  all  her  doings,  the 
bird  raises  the  nest  walls  higher,*  and  puts  in  another  bottom, 
thus  sealing  up  the  eggs,  "  burying  her  past,*'  and  starting 
anew.  The  greatest  nest-curiosity  I  ever  saw  was  one  of 
three  distinct  stories,  containing  eggs  in  the  lower  two, 
showing  the  persistence  of  the  cowbird,  and  the  final  tri- 
umph of  the  patient  warbler.  The  man  who  got  the  nest 
said  that  the  yellow-bird  raised  her  own  brood  at  last,  and 
with  no  greedy  foster-child  to  starve  her  own. 

Let  us  not  confuse  the  yellow  warbler  with  the  goldfinch. 
That  bird  has  a  thick,  heavy  bill,  and  cracks  its  seed-dinners 
on  the  ground.  The  warbler  picks  its  insect  food  off  the 
leaves  of  trees  with  a  slim  little  beak.  The  goldfinch  has  a 
black  head,  too,  while  the  other  bird's  head  is  deeper  yellow 
than  its  body.  The  warbler  has  a  nervous,  twitching  flight ; 
the  goldfinch  files  with  a  rhythmic,  undulating  motion. 

The  Humming'bird 

Back  to  the  trumpet  vine  by  the  porch,  or  a  quiet  seat  by 
the  canna  bed,  or  along  the  gladiolus  border  for  a  near  view 
of  that  flashing  jewel,  of  all  living  things  the  most  exquisite, 
and  most  wonderful.  Those  tiny  wings,  whose  motion  can 
be  stayed  by  the  shrewdness-^of  a  good-sized  spider,  have 
borne  the  intrepid  traveler  from  South  America  to  our 
northern  gardens,  and  the  brief  summer  of  upper  Canada 
will  yet  see  the  same  little  nomad.  Before  a  flower  it 
hovers,  its  whirring  wings  making  a  circular  cloud  of  mist  on 
each  side  of  the  body.  It  take§  but  a  moment  for  the  flexile 
tongue,  inside  the  needle-like  bill,  to  explore  the  curves  and 
angles  of  the  heart  of  a  flower,  and  to  drain  its  nectary. 
Then,  whisk !  and  into  the  next  one,  and  the  next — and  you 
may  watch,  if  you  are  quiet,  the  rifling  of  a  dozen  blossoms. 
In  the  sun,  the  throat  gleams  like  a  ruby,  or  flashes  out  an 
emerald  green,  that  changes  to  coppery  purple  at  the  will, 
apparently,  of  the  bird.  The  reasons  for  this  wonderful 
color  variation  are  still  a  puzzle  to  the  scientists,  who  qan 
explain  the  brilliant  color-play  in  the  wings  of  tropical 
butterflies. 

Move  or  speak,  and  the  creature  darts  away  like  an  arrow. 
Follow  it  with  your  eye  to  the  limb  of  a  near-by  tree,  where 
it  rests,  preens  its  feathers,  as  if  wondering  if  you  are  danger- 
ous. Satisfied  on  this  point,  it  may  take  up  its  ''  unfinished 
business  "  before  you,  or  it  may  disappear. 

Why  does  the  humming-bird  leave  the  tropics  and  journey 
north  alone  ?  Four  hundred  different  species  of  them  live 
in  the  forests  under  the  equator.  The  ruby- throat  has 
found  a  better  living  outside  this  congested  district.  There 
are  flowers  in  the  temperate  zone  which  bear  nectar  no  bee 
can  reach.  Only  moths  of  the  larger  sort  compete  with  the 
humming-birds  for  these  dainties.  Other  flowers  are  not  so 
deep,  but  are  so  curved  that  straight-tongued  insects  cannot 
reach  their  sweets.  These  flowers,  too,  keep  their  treasure 
for  the  birds,  and  in  return  they  depend  on  the  feathers  that 
press  against  the  anthers  to  carry  the  pollen  du^t  from  one 
flower  to  another,  thus  enabling  each  to  set  seed.  It  is  a 
strange,  unconscious  interchange  of  courtesies  between  flower 
and  bird,  whose  reciprocal  advantages  are  the  life  of  each 
race.  Should  one  fail  to  perform  his  part,  both  races  might 
perish. 

In  regular  order,  the  flowers  that  feed  the  humming-bird 
come  into  bloom.  The  coral  honey-suckle  refreshes  him 
on  his  arrival  in  our  southern  states.  The  painted  cup  is 
ready  when  he  leaves  the  first  behind.  The  columbines 
lean  out  from  rocky  glens  to  greet  him.  The  jewel-weed  by 
the  road  side,  the  cannas,  gladioli,  pelargoniums,  and  salvias 
in  the  gardens,  gladden  the  summer  days.  The  trumpet  . 
creeper,  bee  balm,  and  cardinal  flower  solace  him  on  his 
homeward  journey.  Surely  he  needs  not  envy  the  members 
of  his  family  who  stay  at  home  and  enter  what  must  be  a 
sharp  and  continuous  struggle  for  food. 

llie  dainty  green  lichens,  picked  from  the  bark  of  trees, 
cover  the  humming-bird's  nest*  on  the  outside.  It  looks 
like  a  knot,  and  so  is  fiairly  safe  firom  detection.  Two  tiny 
eggs,  like  seed  pearls,  lie  in  its  soft  pocket.  Down  of  cat- 
tail seed  or  dandelion  silk  pleases  best  the  taste  of  the  littleT 
weaver.     There  is  no  song  in  this  bird  household,  unless  wi  L^ 
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count  the  squeak  of  the  hungry  babies  and  the  frightened 
parent  birds.  But  the  humiping  of  the  wings  in  flight,  and 
when  poised  before  a  flower,  is  musical,  and  we  hear  and 
recognize  the  bird  often  before  we  see  it.  Its  activities  are 
the  poetry  of  motion,  and  we  could  scarcely  delight  more  in 
this  little  visitant  had  he  the  gift  of  song. 

The  Scarlet  Tanager 

Up  among  the  thick  green  plumes  of  a  white  pine,  I  saw 
my  first  scarlet  tanager,  adorned  wiih  the  gayest  and  most 
brilliant  color  a  bird  can  ever  wear.  I  had  seen  the  crested 
cardinal  bird,  but  here  no  crest  appeared,  and  the  fiery  color 
was  intensified  by  black  wings  and  tail. 

.  Once  these  birds  were  often  seen,  but  the  milliner  has 
sent  the  gunner  to  bring  them  in  and  to  spare  none.  There 
is  a  "demand"  for  their  stuffed  bodies  to  adorn  ladies'  hats, 
and  this  is  the  ultimatum  :  "  Nothing  so  jaunty  as  a  bird  on 
a  hat/*  The  wheedling  milliner  may  never  have  seen  the 
hunter  come  back  after  "a  good  day,"  and  empty  out  of  his 
game  bag  onto  a  counter,  a  hundred  or  more  song  birds — 
limp  and  bloody  and  torn  little  bodies  that  a  few  hours 
befpre  were  full  of  life  and  grace  and  music.  Would  such  a 
sight  make  a  difference  in  the  demand^  think  you  ? 

Off  in  the  dense  grove  of  trees  with  broad  leaves,  the 
scarlet  tanager  hides  from  his  mortal  foe.  You  will  rarely 
see  one  near  human  habitations.  He  has  learned  shrewd- 
ness. If  the  nest  is  approached,  the  male  grows  bold,  and 
flashing  his  colors  in  the  intruder's  face,  he  tries  to  lure  him 
in  another  direction,  uttering  an  interrupted,  nervous  "Chip- 
chirr  I  **  to  explain  his  motions. 

The  female,  low  on  her  nest,  is  an  inconspicuous  figure  in 
olive  and  brown,  and  the  young  birds  have  similar  colors. 
When  the  time  comes  to  go  south,  the  father-bird  moults  his 
brilliant  plumage,  and  his  traveling  garb  is  as  modest  as  any 
one  could  ask. 

The  Bobolink 

There  never  was  more  of  a  wag  and  a  romp  born  into  the 
bird  kingdom  than  the  bobolink  of  the  meadow.  He  can- 
not sit  still  and  sing  his  song  —  he  must  twist  and  "  turn 
hand-springs,"  as  it  were,  while  he  cHngs  to  a  trembling 
reed  in  the  marsh,  or  sways  on  a  thistle  stalk,  or  sits  on  a 
post  of  the  fence.  You  cannot  calculate  what  he  will  do 
next— either  in  calisthenics  or  in  music.  But  you  must 
confess  that  his  hilarious  joy  is  contagious,  his  song  irresist- 
ible. How  well  his  garb  harmonizes  with  his  actions  !  A 
sober  black  suit  is  quite  untrimmed  in  front,  but  on  his  back 
are  patches  of  buff  and  white,  and  wing  pipings  of  the  same 
pale  hues,  the  grotesque  combination  a  harlequin  might 
choose.  The  usual  order  of  dark  back  and  pale  breast  is 
quite  reversed. 

With  all  his  desire  to  "  show  off,"  the  male  bobolink  is 
taken  occasionally  with  fits  of  shyness.  1  have  heard  his  song 
for  several  minutes,  and  have  found  him  hiding  in  the  grass. 
The  song  he  sings  in  his  flight  is  freer  than  that  which  he 
sings  from  a  perch.  Does  the  poetry  of  motion  free  his 
joyous  little  soul  to  this  extent,  I  wonder? 

Wilson  Flagg  has  imitated  him  in  a  most  successful  bird 
poem  called  "  The  0*Lincon  Family." 

♦*A  flock  of  merry  singing-birds  were  sporting  in  the  grove; 
Some  were  warbling  cheerily  and  some  were  making  love. 
There  were  Bobolincon,  Wadolincon,  Winterseeble.  Conqucdle — 
A  livelier  set  were  never  led  by  tabor,  pipe,  or  fiddle — 
Crying,  "  Phew,  shew,  Wadolincon,  see,  see,  Bobolincon, 
Down  among  the  tickle-tops,  hiding  in  the  buttercups! 
I  know  the  saucy  chap;  I  see  hi^  shining  cap. 
Bobbing  in  the  clover  there —  see,  see,  see !  " 

The  tripping,  laughing,  rollicking  song  was  never  better 
expressed  in  verse. 

Sad  is  the  fate  of  our  little  merry  maker  when  he  migrates 
south  and  fattens  on  the  rice.  Better  for  him  to  have  kept 
to  his  diet  of  insects  and  grass  seeds  as  in  the  north.  Hunt- 
ers bag  them  by  the  dozens,  and  their  fat  little  bodies  are 
esteemed  a  great  delicacy  in  hotels  near  and  far.  How 
much  there  is  in  a  name  1  People  who  would  be  horrified 
to  think  of  killing  such  a  singer  as  the  Iwbolinky  complacently 
pick  the  little  bqnes  of  the  reed  bird,  or  rice  bird.  Per- 
haps they  do  not  know  that  the  birds  are  one  and  the  same. 
The  owner  of  the  rice  field  justifies  the  slaughter.     He  is 


beginning  to  realize  that  insects  the  birds  devour  would 
leave  him  poorer  if  the  birds  did  not  feed  upon  them. 

The  bobolink  nests  in  the  grass,  and  it  is  most  interesting 
to  note  how  the  patches  on  his  back  blend  with  the  coloring 
of  the  ground,  and  protect  him  from  hawks  and  weasels. 
The  female  is  yellowish  brown. 

The  Veeiy 

The  Hermit  thrush,  which  "rings  New  England's 
Angelus," 

•*A  little  bird  so  plainly  dressed 
With  robe,  of  brown  and  spoUed  vest," 

has  a  close  relative,  Wilson's  thrush,  also  called  the  veery, 
which  dresses  in  much  the  same  fashion*  Its  modest  wcxxl 
colors  blend  with  the  bark  of  trees,  and  the  spotted  breast 
is  the  showiest  part  of  its  plumage.  Off  in  the  deep  woods 
at  the  twilight  hour,  the  vibrant  note  is  heard,  and  it  thrills 
the  heart  with  its  fine  blending  of  pathos  and  sweet  melody. 
It  is  a  simple  song,  but  the  quality  of  its  repeated  "Twee- 
la,  twee-ah  ! "  is  exquisite  and  tender,  moving  the  heart  of 
the  listener  as  few  other  bird  notes  do.  It  is  a  bird  that  I 
hope  many  teacliers  may  hear  when  they  are  taking  a  part 
of  their  vacation  far  from  the  madding  crowd.  In  a  New 
England  village,  say,  where  the  woods  come  down  the  slop- 
ing hills,  and  the  quiet  is  broken  only  by  the  sound  of 
waterfalls.  Such  places  Dr.  Van  Dyke  revisited  in  spirit 
when  he  wrote  his  exquisite  poem,  "The  Veery." 

Nightingale,  singing  in  Arno's  moonlit  vale;  laverock, 
above  the  Scottish  heather ;  blackbird  in  English  gardens ; 
none  solaced  him  for  the  absence  of  the  bird  that  sang  in  his 
memory  above  them  all. 

*<  But  far  away,  and  far  away,  the  tawny  thrush  is  singing; 
New  England  woods,  at  close  of  day,  with  that  clear  chant  are  ringing; 
And  when  my  light  of  life  is  low,  and  heart  and  flesh  are  weary, 
I  fain  would  hear,  before  I  go,  the  wood  notes  of  the  Vecry." 


Training  the  Voice 

If  the  recent  discussion  as  to  the  use  of  good  English 
were  extended  to  include  the  importance  of  speaking  our 
language  properly,  in  clear  and  distinct  pronunciation  and 
in  agreeable  tones,  it  might  be  profitable.  Altogether  too 
little  attention  is  given  to  this  matter  in  our  educational 
work.  Out  teachers  themselves  are  seldom  trained  to  that 
end  and  they  therefore  cannot  be  expected  to  instruct  their 
pupils  in  this  regard.  The  defective  pronunciation  so  com- 
monly heard  on  every  hand  is  largely  due,  of  course,  to 
home  influences.  But  if  these  could  be  counteracted  by 
the  right  training  at  school,  a  great  improvement  might 
result.  Associations  form  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in 
fixing  habits  of  speech.  How  strong  their  influence  is,  is 
evident  in  the  speaking  manner  habitually  acquired  hy 
students  at  Harvard,  where  a  clear-cut,  well  vocalized  pro- 
nunciation has  been  traditional  for  generations.  The  speak- 
ing voice  of  Americans  is  too  apt  to  be  strident,  high-pitched 
and  nasal,  with  vowel  sounds  mufHed  and  jumbled.  Un- 
fortunately these  faults  characterize  the  gentler  sex  even 
more  than  they  do  the  male  American.  Our  American 
women  arc  justly  celebrated  for  their  good  looks,  but  this 
charm  is  too  often  offset  by  the  lack  of  that  "  most  excel- 
lent thing  in  woman,"  a  low  and  gentle  voice.  In  the 
training  of  teachers  for  our  public  schools  particular  stress 
should  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  a  good  speaking 
voice.  This  ought  to  be  a  leading  element  in  normal 
school  work,  in  which  due  attention  should  be  given  to 
elocution,  though  more  in  its  relation  to  correct,  agreeable, 
and  expressive  enunciation  than  to  ornate  and  showy 
qualities.  — Sel 

Daisies 

Over  the  shoulders  and  slopes  of  the  dune 
I  saw  the  white  daisies  go  down  to  the  sea — 

A  host  In  the  sunshine,  an  array  In  Jane, 
The  people  God  sends  us  to  set  our  hearts  free. 

The  bobolinks  rallied  them  up  from  the  dell, 
The  orioles  whistled  them  out  of  the  wootl ; 

And  ail  of  their  singing  was,  '^Earth,  it  Is  well!" 
And  all  of  their  cjj^tf^gr^  KL4f^^^,fi^godr 
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Cinderella  Illustrated  by  the 
Children 

EuzABETH  B.  Marston,  Everett,  Mass. 

One  afternoon  I  said  to  the  children^  '*  How  many  have 
heard  the  story  of  Cinderella?  **  A  number  of  hands  came 
up.  *'How  many  have  the  book  with  the  story  in  it?"  A 
few  hands  this  time.  "Will  you  bring  them?**  I  asked. 
"  O  yes  ! "  came  from  the  owners. 

TEie  next  day  there  were  large  books,  nice  books,  small 
books,  books  with  many  pictures,  most  of  them  very  bright 
and  pretty.  We  looked  at  them  and  talked  about  Cinderella. 
Then  I  told  the  story,  new  to  many,  and  what  a  nice  time  we 
had  telliQg  and  re-telling  it. 

"To-morrow,"  I  said,  "let's  tell  it  with  paper.  How 
many  would  like  to  do  it?"  All  were  ready  to  try./  To- 
morrow came.  I  went  to  the  board  and  helped  the  children 
to  see  the  little  Cindef-maid,  in  the  scene  in  the  kitchen. 
We  made  each  part,  then  with  thin  tissue  paper  traced  each, 
ready  to  transfer  to  the  scene,  by  using  a  sharp  pencil  and 
thus  leaving  the  form  well  mark^  on  white  paper.    These 


Fig.  I.    Cinderella  the  cinder-maid 


Fig.  II.    The  godmother  and  the  rats 


f  IBJ 


we  cut  out  as  the  Uirms  for  those  to  be  made  of  black  paper. 
When,  by  helping  this  one  and  that,  good  forms  were  made, 
they  were  cut,jready  to  place  on  the  black  paper.  When 
placed,  we  used  yellow  pencils  to  mark  around  the  forms, 
each  child  making  his  or4ier  figures. 

When  all  were  cut  from  black  paper,  we  placed  them  on 
the  gray  paper,  looking  carefully  at  the  model,  and  with  help 
pasted  them  on  the  final  sheet.  The  next  lesson  the 
"  Fairy  Godmother  "  was  used,  then  the  "  Pumpkin  Coach  " 
at  another,  and  last  the  scene  at  the  Palace. 

Each  scene  required  two  or  three  drawing  periods,  1 
stop  when  the  children  get  tired  and  start  on  the  work 
another  day. 


Fig.  IV.    Cinderella  at  the  palace 


Metaphors 

(How  well  do  little  children  understaufl  Jl^uratWe  language? 
'  Try  them  .with  these  and  see — Thb  Editor.) 

The  sunshine  poured  in  at  the  window. 

The  violet  grows  In  a  shady  hed. 

It  has  a  merest  color. 

The  grass  is  fresh  to-day. 

The  clouds  are  gliding  through  the  sky. 

The  silver  stream  dances  over  the  pebbles. 

They  gather  the  golden  sheaves  of  wheat. 

The  day  is  dying  now. 

The  seeds  of  the  dandelion  are  floating  on  the  breeze. 

The  bads  are  rocked  by  the  winter  winds. 

See  the  golden  buttercups.  ^ 

The  stars  blossom  in  the  night.  * 

It  is  spring,  and  the  earth  has  a  carpet  of  green. 

The  people  swarmed  about  the  parks. 

The  great  arms  of  the  elms  reached  across  the  road. 

The  gentle  wind  kindly  blows  upon  us. 

Baby  has  anch  laughing  eyes. 

She  has  such  a  bright  face. 

The  rose's  breath  is  sweet  to-day. 

The  frightened  man  roared  for  help. — Sel, 


Hast  Thou  ? 
Hast  thou  named  all  the  birds  without  a  gun  ? — Emerson 


Tig.  III.    Cinderella's  pumpkin-coach 


Vacation  Song 

Merrily,  merrily  dance  the  sails 

Over  the  summer  sea ; 
Down  to  the  rocks  and  the  yellow  sand, 

Down  to  the  sand  gm  we ! 

Hey  for  a  bucket,  and  hey  for  a  spade, 

Hey  for  the  silver  sea ! 
Bricks  and  mortar  for  money  and  men, 

Castles  of  sand  for  me ! 

Seaweed  and  shells  for  windows  and  doors, 

Doors  out  into  the  sea ! 
Fish  for  sentinels,  crabs  for  guards, 

Pebbles  for  lock  and  key ! 

We  are  the  kings  of  the  golden  sand, 

Queens  of  the  silver  sea ! 
Ours  is  a  kingdom  of  spades  and  pails, 

None  are  so  happy  as  w« !  r^  r^ 
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Doubtful 

They  have  a  light  to  bft  left-handed  since  God  made  them  so. 
Tell  them,  if  you  like,  that  it  is  fine  to  be  ••  either  handed,"  and 
encourage  them  to  cultivate  both  hands,  bnt  do  not  s|>oil  their 
childhood  by  trying  to  work  against  nature. 

li.  B.  C> 


INBXPBBIEIVOB 

Don't  expect  too  much  of  the  little  ones  and  don't  be  discour- 
aged if  the  results  of  the  first  lessons  in  any  line  appear  to  you 
to  be  failures.  Regarded  in  the  light  of  limited  knowledge  and 
%he  inexperience  of  the  children  the  work  may  be  a  success.  Try 
taaahing  only  a  few  children  at  a  time  to  use  pen  and  ink.  At 
the  end  of  the  lesson  don't  look  at  the  Ink  on  their  hands  and 
aprons  and  the  blots  on  their  papers.  But  rathe)*  ask  yourself, 
**  Do  they  know  any  more  about  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  than  they 
did  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson?"  and  then  be  satisfied  with 
the  ♦*  They  do/  which  I  am  sure  you  will  say. 

A  W.  A. 


Blla  J.  Paraons 

Call  on  eight  or  ten  of  tha  mothers  beforehand  and  get  them 
to  help.  They  can  get  out  a  party  of  mothers,  if  you  can't.  If 
yon  are  in  a  Tillage  or  country  school,  a  picnic  supper  may  serve 
to  make  it  their  party  instead  of  yours.  Then  tell  them  the  good 
points  in  their  children.  Ev^y  child  has  good  points  and  his 
mother  likes  to  hear  about  them. 

C.  C. 


A  Caufo&nia  Tbachcr 

I  was  much  interesied  in  all  the  letters  on  our  March  page,  but 
yours,  more  than  any  other,  interested  me,  because  it  took  me 
back  fifteen  years  to  the  time  when  I  slwod  just  where  you  do. 
Llke'you,  I  had  just  begun  trying  to  discipline,  and  at  the  same 
time,  taach  fifty  children,  and  you  cannot  be  more  discouraged 
over  the  werk  than  I  was.  But  I  gave  my  whole  self  to  It  and 
determined  to  conquer.  At  first  I  wanted  to  give  it  up  and  do 
soroetning  else,  but  I  finally  determined  that  I  would  not  give  it 
up  anyway  until  I  had  conquered.  I  was  reading  a  few  days 
ago  a  diary  of  mine  written  at  that  time,  and  I  found  this : 
**  Upon  this  I  an  determined— that  I  will  master  the  art  of  teach- 
ing and  disciplining  ^fty  children,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
What  woman  has  done,  woman  can  again  do,  and  If  Miss  C.  can 
do  it,  so  will  I."  I  remember  how  I  studied  Miss  Cat  that 
time.  When  I  had  a  chance,  I  asked  her  questions,  and  she, 
good  S9ul,  with  her. sensible  hints  and  well-directed  advice  and 
criticism  helped  me  more  than  all  the  normal  schools  and  peda- 
gogical lectures  I  ever  attended.  So  I  say  to  you,  find  some  good 
teacher  of  your  own  grade  arid  learn  from  her.  Study  her  board 
work  and  follow  her  advice  until  you  gain  the  power  to  see  for 
yourself.  As  to  the  whispering,  that  will  come  under  subjection 
after  you  have  learned  to  keep  your  class  busily  employed. 
Whispering  that  interferes  with  the  doing  of  good  work  is 
wrong  in  the  school-room,  but  to  try  to  stop  whispering  entirely, 
is  as  impossible  as  It  is  unnecessary.  The  more  you  see  of 
chiia  nature  the  better  you  will  understand  it,  and  as  you  broaden 
yourself  by  good  reading  and  elevating  associates  just  so  much 
better  will  you  be  able  to  succeed  in  wisely  teachiig  and  control- 
ling others.    I  hope  to  hear  from  you  again. 

Miss  X. 


E.  B. 

Don't  do  it.    But  sometimes  you  may  say,  **  I  will  help  you 
after  school  if  you  are  very  good  from  now  till  four  o'clock." 

L.  L. 


M.  C.  G. 

Number  papers  should  not  be  corrected  at  home  excepting  as 
they  are  done  to  show  the  teacher  whereiji  she  has  failed  to  teach 
a  principle,  that  she  may  teach  It  again  and  better.  Primary  chil- 
dren should  have  only  such  an  amount  of  work  as  they  can  do 
and  have  corrected  then  and  there*  Do  not  beg\u  the  child's  new 
day  by  presenting  the  arrors  of  the  previous  one. 

0.  B.  T. 


Olivk  I.  Gary 

It  is  lovely  in  a  teacher  to  wish  to  reward  her  little  helpers. 

It  is  unlovely  In  a  child  to  expect  a  reward  for  service. 

Conclusion :  do  not  pay  a  child  for  helping.  Love  him  for 
helping.  And  you  might — ^just  occasionally,  you  know— give  him 
some  litUa  thing  as  a  love  tokeo. 

E.  C. 


Kathrrinb 

I  believe  all  one  should  do  toward  writing  position  in  the  first 
two  years  of  school,  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  children  sit  ap 
straight  with  their  feet  squarely  on  the  floor. 

A.  E.  T. 


M.  C,  G. 

Don't  h^ve  the  tiny  ones  make  number  papers.  Give  them 
some  kindergarten  work  for  busy  work,  and  have  the  number 
lesson  all  under  your  supervision,  while  It  Is  being  taught  and 
learned.  This  saves  them  from  getting  wrong  results  and  teach- 
ing themselves  wrong  things.  With  those  a  trifle  farther  ad- 
vanced, correct  papers 'in  their  presence.  Call  Mary.  Tell  her 
**That  Is  right."  "This  is  wrong,"  etc.  Then  calljohnny  in 
tbe  same  way.  If  you  give  only  what  number  vrofk  they  ought 
to  have  Instead  of  giving  a  lot  on  purpose  to  waste  their  time, 
you  can  do  this  very  quickly.  Sometimes  give  the  answers,  and 
let  each  child  correct  his  own.  Do  not  look  them  over  after- 
wards, nor  ask  who  has  failed,  and  there  will  be  no  temptation 
to  cheat.  Let  class  do  the  work  aloud,  and  then  correct  their 
own  as  above.  Vary  these  last  two  by  collecting  the  papers  and 
correcting  faithfully  yourself  often  enough  to  know  where  each 
child  stands,  but  this  need  not  be  every  day. 

•    L.  E.  C. 


Doubtful 

When  I  first  began  to  teach  I  spent  much  energy  trying  to 
make  left-handed  children  over  Into  right-handed  children.  At 
last  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  useless  because  sense- 
less. Since  then  I  read  an  article  in  one  of  our  educational  mag- 
azines that  presented  the  idea-  that  the  whole  being,  the  whole 
nervous  system  of  a  left-handed  child  is  tuned,  as  It  were,  to 
that  peculiarity,  and  if  a  teacher  compelled  him  to  use  his  right 
hand  it  would  throw  him  all  out  of  balance  and  do  him  a  lasttog 
injury;  so  now  when  I  find,  that  a  child  persists  In  using  his 
left  hand  I  let  him  use  it. 

A.  B.  T. 


Olivb  I.  Cart 

I  do  not  think  it  bribery  to  give  the  little  helpers  presents,  but 
I  do  know,  through  experience,  that  it  Is  not  necessary  and  per- 
haps cultivates  the  wrong  principle  in  a  child.  For  example:  A 
child  of  my  acquaintance  expects  a  penny  or  a  nickel  for  every 
little  favor  performed,  that  he  should  do  for  the  love  of  helpful- 
ness. I  am  compelled  every  evening  to  refuse  the  litUe  help^v 
because  I  am  overcrowded.  Nothing  gives  them  more  pleasure 
than  to  help  me.  They  feel  that  it  Is  as  much  their  duty  to  see 
that  everything  is  properly  done  as  mine. 

B.T. 


Clara 

The  best  way  to  treat  those  pupils,  is  to  ignore  their  obstinacy 
and  make  the  music  lesson  so  interesting  and  enjoyable  that  they 
will  want  to  sing  of  their  own  accord. '  Too  bad  you  punished  them 
by  keeping  after  school,  for  now  it  Is  only  their  foolish  pride 
which  keeps  their  lips  tightly  closed.  Sing  with  and  for  the 
children,  and  let  them  see  how  thoroughly  you  and  their  class- 
mates enjoy  the  music  lesson.  Introduce  a  new  device  every 
day  for  a  week  and  note  the  efl^t  on  those  pnpUs. 

O.  M. 


Doubtful 

Since  I  have  been  teaching  I  have  had  a  number  of  cases  of 
left-handed  children — have  three  in  my  room  this  winter.  I  have 
never  yet  been  guilty  of  making  a  6hild,  who  uses  his  left  hand 
naturally,  change  to  his  right.  I  think  making  aright-handed 
child  write  with  the  left  no  more  absurd.  A  child  who  uses  his 
left  hand  does  appear  awkward,  but  I  soon  get  used  to  hi» 
appearance.  My  desks  are  double  and  I  seat  my  left-handed 
children  on  the  left  of  their  desk-mates  so  they  do  not  bother 
each  other. 

B.  S. 


M.  C.  O. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  tried  tiie  plan  (In  second  and 
third  grade  work)  of  correcting  but  two  or  three  of  the  problenifl 
on  each  number  paper.  Sometimes  those  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lesson,  sometimes  not;  correcting  the  ones  most  likely  to  be 
missed.  As  I  run  quickly  over  the  papers,  I  make  a  hote  of  mis- 
takes general  to  the  class,  or  of  mlstaJces  I  wish  to  correct  indi- 
vidually. If  the  number  papers  of  one  class  are  looked  ovei 
to-day,  to-morrow  their  language  work  Is  corrected.    Then  tin 


number  papers  are  simply  looked  over,  notmarked  at  all 
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Through  Highways  and  Across 
Lots     X* 

By  the  Sea 

Agnks  Vinton  Luther,  Normal  and  Training  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

SAND  pails  and  shovels  for  grown-ups  ?  Yes,  just  that, 
if  you  would  have  a  little  fun.  When  you  spend 
those  few  days  at  the  seashore  which  you  have 
planned,  or  better  still,  a  few  weeks,  sally  forth  some 
morning  on  a  menagerie  hunt.  Before  you  go,  however, 
prepare  your  dens  for  your  wild  animals,  so  that  they  will  not 
be  altogether  out  of  their  element  when  you  bring  them 
home.  If  you  can  get  three  fish  globes,  so  much  the 
better.  If  not,  beg,  borrow,  or — appropriate  three  deep 
glass  fruit  dishes.  Place  salt  water,  fresh  from  the  ocean,  in 
each  of  these  and  paste  a  strip  of  paper  outside  the  dish  to 
show  how  high  the  water  reaches. 

Then,  pail  and  shovel  in  hand,  set  forth  on  your  beach 
travels.  As  you  stroll  along,  the  tide  being  out,  you  will  see 
some  fresh  bright  green  leaves  washed  up  from  the  ocean 
that  look  like  lettuce.  This  is  a  sea-weed  called  sea- 
lettuce.  Pick  out  the  freshest  and  crispest  and  put  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pail.     Now  for  the  animals  I     If  you  know  of 


4iadUr     Crah 


a  mud  flat  or  salt  meadow  anywhere  in  the  vicinity,  make 
for  that,  for  this  is  the  home  of  some  of  the  jojliest  creatures 
alive.  Wee  little  fiddler  crabs  with  one  arm  akimbo  are  to 
be  our  first  prize,  so  use  your  shovel  to  capture  half  a  dozen. 
Be  quick  about  it,  for  the  way  these  inch  long  (or  wide) 
specimens  can  fly  over  the  mud  or  run  to  cover  among  the 
salt  grass,  is  amazing.  These  will  live  happily  in  one  of 
your  dishes,  with  a  leaf  or  two  of  sea-lettuce  to  keep  the 
water  fresh,  a  stone  in  the  center  to  creep  out  upon,  and  a 
meal  of  small  bits  of  oyster  every  other  day. 

If  you  are  afraid  they  will  creep  out  of  the  dish,  cover  it 
with   mosquito   netting,   but   if   the   water    is   kept  rather 


shallow,  they  will  not  be  able  to  creep  up  the  slippery  glass 
sides. 

^  Expedition  No,  2  Shrimping  !  Not  for  eating  purposes 
but  to.  place  in  our  second  aquarium.  In  the  shallow  pools 
among  the  rocks,  the  transparent  little  creatures  whisk  in 
and  out.    With  a  small  net  you  may  entrap  a  few  of  these 

*Cof>yright,  1904,  by  A.  V,  Lulher 


fairies  to  place  in  another  of  your  glass  dishes.  They  will 
disport  themselves  in  a  lively  fashion  against  the  green 
background  of  sea-lettuce,  kicking  or  turning  somersaults, 
or  feeling  about  with  their  long  attennse  for  something 
to  eat. 

Expedition  No,  j  Sea  anemone  hunting  and  keeping  is 
an  art  in  itself,  which  will  be  taken  up  in  a  future  number  of 
Primary  Education.  If  you  succeed  in  getting  some  of 
these  exquisite  "  sea-flowtrs,"  feed  on  minute  bits  of  oyster, 
dropping  it  into  the  center  of  the  fringe  of  tentacles.  They 
will  sometimes  be  found  looking  like  a  little  bit  of  jelly 
clinging  to  a  piece  of  rock,  shell,  or  seaweed.  Place  them 
in  water  and  watch 
them  expand.  Once  I 
allowed  the  delicate 
shrimps  to  occupy  the 
same  aquarium  with  the 
sea  anemones.  AH  went 
well  until  one  day  after 
feeding  the  sea  ane- 
mones I  discovered  the 
active  little  shrimp  busy 
exploring  the  depths  of 
the  helpless  "sea  flower" 
for  the  oyster  it  had  just 
swallowed.  Needless  to 
say,  the  shrimps  were 
politely  but  perempto- 
rily compelled  to  "  take 
the  car  ahead,"  and  are 
doubtless  still  wonder- 
ing why  they  were  so 
suddenly  removed  from 
their  delightful  quarters. 

Last,  but  not  least, 
for  a  sea- pet  for  an 
aquarium  comes  a  small 
fish  called  a  "killie." 
For  a  combination  of 
all  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  the  fish  world  the 
killie  is  without  a  rival. 
After  a  few  months' 
companionship  with 
these  erratic  little  in- 
dividuals, the  ordinary 
placid  goldrfish  retires 
into  the  background  as 
an  aquarium  pet 

Where  a  stream  runs  into  the  sea,  one  can  sometimes 
capture  neariy  all  of  a  miniature  school,  intent  on  a  trip  up 
into  the  country  when  the  tide  sets  up  these  small  streams. 
The  variety  of  killie  most  commonly  found  in  these  waters  is 
the  Fundulus  heteroctitus.  It  is  the  green  killiefish  {Kil, 
Dutch  for  creek  or  channel),  known  also  as  mummychog  or 
salt  water  minnow. 

They  are  a  salt  water  fish,  that  is,  they  live  in  the  sea, 
without  a  doubt.  However,  on  one  occasion,  when  a  too 
grasping  student  insisted  on  bringing  home  four  times 
as  many  fish  as  could  live  in  the  salt  water  she  had  col- 
lected, I  insisted  upon  a  slaughter  of  the  many  for  the  sake 
of  the  few.  When  it  came  to  selecting  the  victims  and 
deliberately  taking  them  out,  and  laying  them  on  the  marble 
table  which  was  to  serve  as  a  morgue,  I  hesitated,  and  thought 
of  a  possible  compromise.  Having  informed  the  killies  that 
their  lives  hung  by  a  thread,  and  that  as  salt  water  fish  they 
had  no  business  to  live  in  anything  else,  I  dumped  them  into 
a  jar  of  fresh  water,  and  lo !  they  forgot  their  salty  nature 
and  became  fresh  water  fish,  which  they  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  to  this  day.  When  I  have  an  extra  supply  of  salt 
water,  I  turn  them  back  into  their  marine  quarters,  and  if 
that  water  is  needed  for  any  other  specimens,  I  return  them 
again  to  their  fresh  water  jars.  Imagine  a  brook  trout  sub- 
mitting to  such  treatment ! 

Time  never  hangs  heavy  on  the  hands  of  a  killie.  He  is 
constantly  in  action.  When  the  curtain  cord  bobs  up  and 
down  outside  his  jar,  he  bumps  his  nose  joyously  against  the 
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glasSj  over  and  over  again  in  a  vain  attempt  to  reach  it.  A 
drop  oi  water  trickling  down  the  outside  must  l^e  chased  the 
entire  length.  When  other  things  fail,  he  chases  his  com- 
panions from  place  to  place. 

Supreme  enjoyment  of  all,  though,  is  meal  time.  For 
disinterested  devotion  to  duty,  the  killie  may  be  given  the 
palm.  He  eats,  not  to  live,  nor  apparently  because  he  is 
hungry,  but  to  eat.  He  begins  on  a  meal  of  bits  of  oyster 
thrown  to  him,  and  eats  and  eats  and  eats.  Hunger  long 
since  satisfied,  he  still  eats.  Capacity  long  since  exhausted, 
he  still  eats.  There  would  seem  to  be  naturally  a  limit  to 
whal  a  tish  can  hold,  but  t6  overcome  this,  when  the  killie 
has  reached  this  stage,  as  soon  as  he  eats  a  piece  he  ejects 
tt  from  his  mouth  to  make  room  for  the  next,  which  he 
seizes  with  undimmed  ardor.  Meals  served  at  the  end  of 
a  hatpin  result  in  his  attempting  to  swallow  the  hatpin 
in  his  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  the  piece  of  oyster  impaled 
thereon. 

The  senses  of  this  fish  are  extremely  aci^te,  and  a  piece  of 
food  dropped  cpiietly  on  the  water  at  the  top  of  the  jar  is 
almost  immediately  perceived  in  whatever  part  of  the  jar  the 
fish  may  be,  and  he  instantly  shows  a  perturbation  of  spirit 
indicated  by  sudden  darts  here  and  there  to  discover  whence 
the  taste  or  odor  proceeds.  Killies  can  be  tamed  within  a 
few  days  and  soon  learn  to  crowd  around  the  finger  holding 
the  food,  giving  the  softest  little  bites  even  after  all  is  gone, 
to  be  sure  that  nothing  good  to  eat  remains. 

Their  restless  activity  is  in  strong  contrast  to  their  neigh- 
bor in  the  next  aquarium  to  them,  a  Japanese  goldfish,  in 
whom  generations  of  Fan-tails  have  bred  an  ease  of  manner 
and  a  graceful  motion,  as  he  glides  from  place  to  place, 
disdaining  hurry,  that  the  killies  would  do  well  to  imitate. 
However,  this  intense  activity  and  energetic  mental  make-up 
wins  many  a  loxer  away  from  the  goldfish.  iThe  killies* 
eager  response  to  every  attention  makes  them  pets  indeed. 
Try  it  and  see.* 

General  Directions  for  Marine  Aquaria 

The  salt  water  must  be  directly  from  the  ocean.  No 
manufactured  saltwater  will  do,  with  all  due  apologies  to  the 
bookmakers  who  say  that  it  will.  ^ 

A  leaf  or  two  of  sea-lettuce  should  be  kept  in  each  jar  to 
purify  and  aerate  the  water.  The  water  does  not  need  to  be 
changed  if  this  is  done.  Do  not  experiment  with  other 
«ea-weeds. 

Place  your  salt  water  aquaria  where  they  will  get  a  little 
ssunlighi  each  day,  not  too  much.     Do  not  cook  them, 

Keepihe  water  up  to  the  white  paper  mark  on  the  out- 
side by  putting  in  fresh  water  as  the  salt  water  evaporates. 
The  salt  stays  behind  in  the  evaporation,  hence  the  necessity 
for  the  addition  gf  fresh  water.  Keep  this  in  mind  and  do 
not pk hie  ike  anima/i. 

All  the  inmates  may  be  fed  with  small  bits  of  oyster  cut 
np  with  the  scissors.  Use  the  flaps  (otherwise  the  mantle 
and  gills)  of  the  oyster  rather  than  the  body.  Take  out 
^^hat  the  animals  do  not  eat  or  it  will  decay. 

If  you  once  catch  the  fever  for  marine  aquaria  you  will  not 
be  content  until  you  have  brought  back  to  the  city  or  coun- 
try your  miniattire  sea  and  its  inhabitants. 


The  Golden  Age 

Uhn  wUt'ti  I  iviis  )i  little  child  the  flowers  grew  shoulder-hlfj;!!, 

And  thti  weeds  hiid  each  some  pretty  thing  to  show. 
There  wer^  jewtlH  in  the  pebbly  brook  and  jewels  in  the  skj, 

And  a  thousand  t)i:bting  rixiesin  the  snow. 
There  were  secrtt  i^ays  to  Fairyland  through  every  little  hill, 

And  talking  birds  and  squirrels  in  the  woods, 
And  tiny  shiiring  llt^tifs  in  the  pond  behind  the  mill, 

And  ljL>aey-dew  In  all  the  harebell's  hoods. 
Ob,  wbLii  I  Vas  a  I  title  child  I  had  a  golden  tree, 

With  s:f*^'^«u  bo n;: lis  and  blossoms  overhead ; 
Ami  there  were  gohlen  chimneys  to  my  house  that  used  to  be, 

And  a  sound  of  golden  wings  about  my  bed. 

— Rosamond  Marriott  Watson 

*Th«  |HVriii!)D  n(  \h\h  «rtccte  referring  to  the  Killie  1%  reprinted  by  the  author  from 
^/w/*.*-  AViV*i€f  Mrrvt  fflp*  the  American  Inventot)  by  courtesy  of  The  Americmn 
Inv^nicfr  rubluhtujt;  Co» 


How    the    Sheep   Were    Brought 
Home 

A  Little  Drama  for  the  School-room 

AUCB  E.  AUlEN 

Directions 

FROM  one^ront  desk  to  the  one  opposite  put  a  pointer 
for  the  "bars."     Back  of  this  is  the  sheep- pasture, 
where  the  sheep  graze.     In  front  of  the  bars  runs 
the  road.     It  leads  to  the  barn.     The  barn  may  be 
the  hall.    ^ 

Choose  a  litde  boy  for  the  shepherd.  He  carries  a  little 
horn.  Another  boy  is  the  rabbit.  He  carries  a  lettuce-leaf 
or  some  clover.  Another  boy  is  the  squirrel.  He  has  a 
nut.  The  bee  may  be  .a  little  girl.  She  sips  honey  from 
some  flowers  on  the  teacher's  desk.  All  the  other  children 
are  the  sheep.  One  or  two  may  wear  bells  around  their 
necks.  One  of  the  largest  is  the  leader.  The  other  sheep 
follow  her  wherever  she  goes.  The  smallest  children  are 
the  little  lambs.  They  keep  close  to  their  mothers.  They 
say  "  Ma-a."     The  old  sheep  say  "  Ha-a." 

Play 

The  sheep  graze  in  the  pasture.  Some  of  them  are  near 
the  bars.  Along  the  road  comes  the  little  boy.  His  hands 
are  in  his  pocke^.  His  hat  is  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
His  horn  hangs  from  a  cord  over  his  shoulder.  He  whistles 
a  little  tune. 

He  comes  up  to  the  bars.  He  lets  them  down.  He 
blows  a  long  blast  on  his  horn.  The  sheep  turn  and  run 
away  from  him  across  the  pasture.  The  little  lambs  frisk 
and  gambol.  They  all  begin  to  graze  again  in  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  pasture. 
Little  boy  {standing  at  the  bars) 

Oh  dear !  Oh  dear !  The  sheep  won't  come  home. 
What  will  father  say?  {He  blows  on  his  horn,)  Come, 
Snowdrop.  Come,  Lucy,  come.  They  won't  come  for  me. 
Oh,  dear  1  what  shall  I  do?  {He  sits  down  by  the  bars  ami 
begins  to  sob  and  cry,)  Oh,  dear  !  Boo  hoo  1  Boo  hoc ' 
Rabbit  {hopping  along  the  road  on  all  fours^  leaf  in  his 
mouth) 

Why  do  you  cry,  litde  boy  ? 
Little  boy  {looking  up^  rubbing  his  eyes) 

Pm  crying  'cause  I  can't  get  my  sheep  out  of  the  pasture. 
Boo  hoo  1     Father  sent  me  to  bring  them  home  to  the  barn. 
And  they  won't  come.     Oh,  dear !     Boo  hoo  ! 
Rabbit 

I'll  get  your  sheep  out  for  you,  little  boy.  I'll  go  hop, 
hop,  hoppity,  after  them,  and  they'll  come.     You  watch. 

{Rabbit  hops  quickly  away  toward  the  sheep.     The  little 
boy  watches.     The  sheep  pay  no  attention  to  the  rabbit.    He 
hops  slowly  back  to  the  bars,) 
Rabbit  {as  he  sits  down  by  the  little  boy) 

I  can't  get  them.     Oh,  dear !     Oh,  dear !      IVhat  shall 
we  do?     {They  both  cry.) 
Squirrel  {whisking  by  with  his  nut) 

Why  are  you  crying,  litde  rabbit? 
Rabbit 

I'm  crying  'cause  the  little  boy  is  crying.     The  little  boy 
is  crying  'cause  he  can't  get  his  sheep  out  of  the  pasture. 
Both  {crying) 

Bqo  hoo  !     Boo  hoo  I 
Squirrel 

I'll  get  them  out  for  you.  I  know  just  how.  I'll  go 
hurry-scurry  after  them,  and  they'll  come.    You'll  see. 

(  The  squirrel  whisks  off  into  the  pasture  after  the  sheep* 
The  boy  and  the  rabbit  watch.  The  squirrel  scurties  in  and 
out  among  the  sheep.  They  don't  notice  him  at  all.  The 
squirrel  comes  slowly  back.  He  sits  down  beside  the  rabbit,) 
Squirrel  {beginning  to  cry) 

I  can't  get  the  sheep.     Oh,  dear  !     What  shall  wt  do? 
Bee  {flying  near — pauses  to  sip  honey  from  some  clover) 

Buzz-zz  !  Buzz-zz  !  What  delicious  honey  !  {flies  up  to 
the  squirrel).    Why  are  you  crying,  little  squirrel? 

Squirrel  C^  r^r^^\x> 

I'm  crying  'cause  the  rabbit  is  crying.     The  rabbit  is  cry- 
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bire,bl 


m/"  I .  Swing-  ing 
2.  Swing- ing 


To     and  fro, 
'Yo    and  fro, 


High  and  low,      Now  we    go. 
Sweet  and  slow.  Now  we    go. 


Up—  to  reach  the 
Up— the  breez'-  es 


ue  skjtjDown — where  cool  green 
wan  -der    by,   Down — we  "  let     the 
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shadows    lie.       Up — like  birds    on     lire-  less  wing,     Now,we  high  -  er.      high-er  swing — Oh! 
old     cat    die." 'Round  our  feet     the    gr.:ss  -  es    cling,     While  we  low  -  er,       low  -  er  swing — Oh  I 
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CHORUS  .  I  I  ^  1^^  I 


Swinging,    Up  and down,Up and down,Up and down,Swinging,  Up  and down,Up  and  down,Up and down,Up,      up4ieigfi-oh I 
Swinging,    Up  and  down,Up  and  down,Up  and  down,S winging.  Up  and  down,Up  and  down,Up  and  down,Down.down,heigh-oh  1 


i^p^fet^^p^^^i^ 


m 


fct 


-       r    1  *^ *-r\*^=z^.\ PF| Elirr:-.|Jz:*±££irt_iiTr;^^fjLz3t: 


Motions 


Make  motions  with  both  arms,  hands  brought  cluse  together,  palms 
toward  each  other. 

1  Swing  arms  to  and  fro  gracefully,  in  time  to  music. 

2  Bring  arms  up  high  to  right.     Hold. 

3  Bring  arms  down  low  to  left.     Hold. 

4  Repeat  2.  «  Hold  to  end  of  stanza. 


5  Repeat  I .     On  last  line  as  in  2. 

6  Repeat  I — slower  time. 

7  Reptat  2. 

8  Repeat  3.     Then  swing  to  and  fro  slowly,  as  if  "  letting  the  old  cat 


die.' 


9     Repeat  1  slowly.     On  last  line  as  in  three. 


ing  'cause  the  little  boy  is  crying.     The  little  boy  is  crying 
'cause  he  can't  get  the  sheep  out  of  the  pasture. 
AU  {sodding) 

Boo  hoc  !     Boo  hoo  !     Boo  hoo  ! 

ril  get  them  out  for  you.     Buzz-zz  !     Buzz-zz  ! 
Squirrel^  rabbity  and  little  boy  {all  laughing  out  loud) 

You?     You're  only  a  little  bee.     You  can't  drive  sheep. 
Bee  {good-naturedly) 

I^ugh,  if  you  want  to.     It's  better  than  crying.     But  I'll 
get  the  sheep.     Just  keep  your  eyes  open.     {Bee flies  away. 
Little  boyy  rabbit  and  squirrel  all  watch,) 
Bee  {^darting  at  sheep) 

Buzz-zz !     Buzz-zz  ! 
Sheep  {dashing  toward  the  bars) 

Baa  I     Baa  I 


{Bee  keeps  close  behind  sheep.     Now  and  then  it  darts 
toward  one  and  another^  buzzing  loudly.     Sheep  run  through 
the  bars  and  up  the  rocui  toward  the  barn,) 
Squirrel  {to  rctbbit) 

Come  on.     I'm  going,  too. 
Rabbit  {to  little  boy,  as  squirrel  scut  tie  %  up  the  road  after 
bee  and  sheep) 

Come  on.     I'm  going,  too. 
Little  boy  (as  rabbit  hops  off  after  squirrel) 

I'm  "going,  too.      {He  runs  after  tab  bit.     They  all  disap- 
pear into  barn,  boy  blowing  loud  blast  on  his  horn,) 


He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 

All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  1 


'or  the  dear  God  who  loveth  ns    f       r^r^rs  I  r> 

He  made  and  lovet£)#ti!zecl  by  Vn  VJU  V  W^ 
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Rose-Time  Memories 

Elkanor  M.  Jollik        , 

IT  must  be  the  roses,  peeping  in  and  nodding  to  me  as  I 
sit  near  the  open  window  at  the  close  of  this  perfect 
Jane  day,  that  bring  back  thoughts  of  long  ago. 

Ah  !  sweetest  of  all  flowers,  beautiful  though  you  are, 
I  could  spare  you  better  than  the  memories  that  come  to  me 
to-night ;  memories  of  three  Roses  that  grew  long,  long  ago, 
in  a  school  garden. 

Billy  was  a  problem  waiting  to  be  solved.  I  wish  I  could 
paint  you  a  picture  of  him  as  he  looked  on  that  October 
day.  Billy  had  been  christened  William,  but  it  would  have 
taken  a  brave  person  to  have  called  him  by  his  right  name. 
He  didn't  like  the  name  of  William  and  that  settled  it,  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned. 

Billy  did  not  walk;  he  shambled.  When  he  talked  he 
stuttered.  Such  articles  as  comb  and  brush,  and  soap  and 
water,  were  looked  upon  with  contempt.  In  addition  to 
these  things  Billy  had  a  temper.  And  such  a  temper  !  In 
fact  a  very  cyclone  of  a  temper.  In  short,  though  I  dislike 
to  say  it,  Billy  was  the  kind  of  a  boy  whom  no  one  loves  but 
his  mother. 

Yes,  Billy  was  a  problem  waiting  to  be  solved.  Who  was 
to  do  it?  The  answer  was  at  hand.  Hark  !- wasn't  that  a 
knock  at  the  door?  I  opened  it  and  met  the  first  of  my 
Roses.  My  little  French  Rose,  who  had  come  to  us  from  far 
across  the  ocean. 

Dainty  Rose  Marie,  who  won  all  our  hearts  the  moment 
she  entered  the  room  and  smiled  shyly  at  us.  "  I  would 
come  to  school,  Mees  Teacher,"  she  said. 

Billy  had  cut  his  thumb.  He  was  always  having  accidents. 
Rose  Marie's  bright  eyes  fastened  .themselves  upon  the 
wounded  hand.  With  a  little  shrug  she  arose,  and,  taking 
out  a  tiny  perfumed  handkerchief  she  went  to  his  seat.. 
"  Poor  Billee,"  she  said  softly,  and  working  quickly  the  little 
surgeon  soon  had  the  thumb  wrapped  up. 

Oh  !  the  look  of  rapture  on  Billy's  fece.  Billy  was  con- 
quered.    He  had  met  his  Waterloo. 

Life  put  on  a  new  aspect.  Soap  and  water  showed  them- 
selves in  a  new  light.  Rose  Marie  liked  to  see  people's 
shoes  blacked  and  tied,  and  she  told  Billy  so  flatly 
enough.  Rose  Marie  liked  perfume.  Billy  saturated  him- 
self with  it.  When  Billy  appeared  with  a  new  red  neck-tie 
we  thought  the  millennium  had  come. 

Billy  had  never  been  known  to  make  a  good  recitation  in 
school.  Not  that  he  was  dull,  far  from  it.  He  was  down- 
right lazy. 

In  his  eyes  the  foot  of  the  class  was  a  most  desirable 
place.  When  there,  why  not  stay?  It  was  no  trouble  to 
keep  the  position.  It  is  worry  that  kills  the  body  anyhow. 
So  reasoned  this  small  philosopher. 

But  now  here  was  Rose  Marie,  who  came  only  to  his  elbow, 


already  half  way  up  the  class.  And  oh,  the  shame  that 
showed  itself  in  Billy's  face  when  he  failed,  and  her  re- 
proachful eyes  were  turned  upon  him.  ITiereupon  began  a 
war  between  pride  and  habit,  and  alas,  habit  won. 

"Billee,  he  fails  always,"  said  Rose  Marie  to  me  one  day. 
"Billy  does  not  do  as  well  as  he  can,"  I  replied.  "You 
think  Billee  he  can  learn?  You  think  Billee  he  is  not 
stupeed?  I  will  than  make  him  learn,"  she  said  with  a 
stamp  of  her  small  foot.  And  the  best  part  of  it  was  that 
she  did.  ... 

I  laugh  as  I  think  of  my  second  Rose.  What  a  queer 
litde  thing  she  was  !  Such  a  mixture  of  sweetness  and 
thorns.  Born  in  the  south  in  the  land  of  sunshine  and 
flowers,  our  New  England  hills,  beautiful  as  they  are,  did  not 
appeal  to  her. 

She  was  literally  dragged  into  the  school-room  by  her 
energetic  mammy.  What  a  doleful  figure  this  little  weeping 
Rose  appeared  in  its  vermilion  dress.  Another  pull  at  the 
pig-tails.  "Come  along  hon'.  Yo'  mus  come, deed  yo' 
mus'."  Then  in  a  coaxing  voice^  "  Don'  yo'  want  to  learn 
so  yo*  ken  read  to  yo'  ole  mammy,  whut  neber  had  no 
chance  to  learn?  "  "  Of  course  she  wants  to  come,"  I  said. 
"What's  your  name,  dear?"  "Ma  name's  Rose,  and  1 
wants  to  go  home  wid  my  dear  ole  mammy."  But 
"  mammy  "  had  fled  and  so  pose's  school  life  began. 

And  how  she  cheered  us  up,  this  little  child  of  the  sun, 
for  gloomy  moments  weie  few  with  Rose.  She  loved  music 
and  I  would  often  listen  to  catch  the  sound  of  her  rich  voice, 
as  she  joined  in  the  singing. 

Her  clumsy  little  fingers  worked  'less  quickly  than  her 
active  mind,  "  Oh,  Rose,"  I  said  one  day  as  I  looked  over 
her  shoulder  at  something  she  was  writing,  "  look  at  all  of 
those  blots." 

"  Deed  Missy  Teacher,  honey,  does  yo*  know  I  sometimes 
tink  de  good  Lawd  mus*  made  me  black  '  so's  de  ink 
wouldn't  sho'  on  ma  hands."  I  can  hear  her  now  as  she 
used  to  say  when  things  were  going  wrong  at  school, 
"  Neber  min*.  Missy  Teacher,  honey,  eben  ef  de  hoe-cake 
am  burned  dars  alius  merlasses  to  eat  wid  it." 

Little  flower,  many  a  time  through  life  when  the  road  has 
seemed  long  and  the  lane  has  had  no  turning,  I  have  been 
cheered  again  by  your  quaint  little  motto,  so  full  of  hope 
and  love  :  "  Neber  min*.  Missy  Teacher,  honey,  eben  ef  de 
hoe-cake  am  burned  dars  alius  merlasses  to  eat  wid  it." 
My  eyes  fill  with  tears  as  I  think  of  her  whom  I  choose  to 
call  my  white  Rose.  Rose,  did  I  say  ?  Rather  only  a  bud, 
for  she  was  called  from  all  her  pain  to  blossom  in  Heaven. 

Dear  Uttle  Rose,  the  third  of  these  Roses  who  grew  and 
were  happy  in  that  same  school  garden. 

Such  a  pale  little  face  used  to  look  at  me  from  the  window 
across  the  way  as  I  walked  to  school.  But  always  a  smilv 
and  kiss  from  her  tiny  hancbigitized  by  Vrrv_/V_/V  IV^ 
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Her  mother  invited  me  in  one  morning,  and  then  I 
learned  all  about  it — how  a  father  in  a  fit  of  drunken  rag^ 
had  struck  his  baby  daughter  and  she  had  never  been  able 
to  walk. 

She  had  to  be  carried  to  the  window  each  morning,  a^d 
would  sit  there  getting  her  enjoyment  from  watching  others 
play.  Rose  was  only  one  of  many  lonely  hearts  in  this  great 
world  of  ours,  who  get  enjoyAient  from  watching  the  play  of 
others.  Her  little  life  was  saddened  ere  it  had  scarce 
commenced.  '  . 

"  I  get  so  tired,"  she  said  to  me.     "  If  I  could  only  read." 

"Children,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story  this  morning,*' 
I  said  to  my  pupils  as  they  gathered  in  school.  And  I  told 
them  the  story  that  Celia  Thaxter  has  told  to  us  so  beauti- 
fully in  the  "  Wounded  Curlew." 

"  I  know  a  sadder  story  still,"  I  said,  looking  into  the 
brimming  eyes,  and  I  told  them  of  sweet,  patient,  little  Rose. 
"  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  like  to  have  her  come  over 
with  us,  and  we  will  all  try  to  put  a  little  sunshine  into  her 
life." 

She  came,  carried,  oh,  so  carefully,  by  my  two  largest  boys. 

And  was  she  h^p^y  I  You  would  have  thought  so  to 
have- seen  the  look  of  ecstasy  upon  her  little  flushed  face. 
Each  day  was  such  a  happy  one  to  her.  Frail  though  she 
was,  she  reigned  queen.  What  a  help  she  was  to  us  all ! 
When  the  boys  were  rough  or  loud  at  their  play,  or  walked 
too  heavily,  a  "  Remember  Rose  "  was  sufficierit. 

But  life  was  too  great  a  burden  for  our  Rose,"and  the  next 
year  Jesus  took  her  home. 

The  little  grave  was  covered  with  the  flowers  she  loved 
best  until  the  snows  of  winter  fell,  and  in  the  spring  a  White 
rose  bush  was  planted  where  she  slept. 

Nothing  but  this  rose  bush  marks  the  grave  of  little  Rose. 
Indeed  I  think  nothing  could  be  sweeter ;  a  rose  which  year 
by  year  breathes  out  its  perfume  to  make  a  world  more 
beautiful  even  as  her  memory  breathes  perfume  into  our  lives. 

Here  then  are  the  pictures  of  my  three  Roses  who  grew 
so  long  ago  in  that  little  school  garden. 


Concr-ete  Spelling 

Sue  Gregory 

I  AGREE  with  the  editorial  in  Primary  Education,  that 
we  should  spell  and  jr/<f//and  spe//.  We  all  agnec  that 
poor  spelling  is  a  disgrace.  ^ 

The  question  is,  how  shall  we  get  correct  forms  of 
words  ?  I  say  correct  forms  of  words  advisedly,  instead  of 
saying  spelling. 

Do  we  remember  when  we  stood  up  in  /ows  and  spelled 
down?  Don't  we  remember  with  a  shudder  the  epistolary 
efforts  of  the  very  ones  who  got  the. most  "head  marks?" 

Then  came  written  spelling.  That  was  some  improve- 
ment but  then  came  the  crusade  .against  the  spelling 
book,  that  has  been  so  much  misconstrued  as  a  crusade 
against  spelling. 


How  can  spelling  and  language  be  divorced  ?  When  do 
we  use  spelling?  Always  and  inevitably  in  the  written 
sentence.  When  do  we  write?  When  we  have  something 
to  say.  What  words  do  we  need  ?  Words  to  express  what 
we  are  thinking  about.  Do  we  need  to  go  to  a  spelling 
book  to  get  them?  We  need  just  as  much  to  go  to  a  talking 
book  to  get  words  to  say.  It  is  just  as  sensible  to  say, 
"  You  may  talk  this  list  of  words  to-day,"  as  to  say,  "  Put 
this  list  of  words  into  sentences."  Oh,  the  time  that  is 
wasted  in  putting  dead  words  into  dead  sentences  when 
they  should  come  bubbling  up  from  the  fullness  of  some- 
thing to  say  1  With  all  the  things  there  are  to  see,  with  all 
the  stories  there  are  to  tell,  with  all  the  gems  there  are  to 
learn,  we  can  surely  get  words  enough  1  To  my  mind  there 
is  nothing  so  deadening  as  lists  of  words  vrith  no  connection 
and  no  excuse  for  being  there  except  to  be  spelled.  My 
experience  has  been  that  children  who  come  into  my  school 
with  lists  of  words  carefully  filed  away  in  the  memory  are 
the  children  who  have  the  least  use  for  words,  just  as  the 
child  who  writes  the  most  beautiful  copy  book  hand  has  the 
least  use  for  penmanship.  In  either  case,  the  energy  has 
been  put  into  the  mechanics  of  the  word.  It  is  dead; 
formal  work. 

Experience  in  both  ways  of  teaching  written  expression 
has  convinced  me  that  words  should  never  be  used  except 
as  vehicles  of  thought  —  ^  any  rate,  not  with  younger  chil- 
dren. If  in  telling  a  story,  the  teacher  stops  tq  write  the 
name^  of  the  characters  or  a  list  of  nouns,  as  the  grains,  in 
the  story  of  Ceres,  then  the  list  ^^  some  meaning.  The 
pupils  can  read  between  the  lines.    The  words  are  alive. 

If  a  stanza  of  a  poem  that  relates  to  the  season,  or  for  any 
oth^r  reason  appeals  to  the  children,  is  written  on  the  black- 
board or  read  from  a  book,  and  then  disintegrated  and  put 
into  columns  of  words,  the  words  are  alive.  The  children 
enjoy  putting  them  back  into  their  original  lines  for  lan- 
guage. A  stanza  of  twenty  words  made  to  say  something 
beautiful,  or  at  least  sensible,  will  be  a  light  task  compared 
to  a  set  lesson  of  ten  words  with  no  life  pulsating  in  them. 

How  instantaneously  a  chikl  will  master  the  words  that 
mean  much  to  him  1  I  had  been  giving  my  people  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson's  September  poem  beginning : 

"  The  goldenrod  is  yellow 
The  com  is  turning  brown.** 

Some  of  the  pupils^  in  writing  it ''  to  take  home ''  missed 
com ;  but  only  one  out  of  the  forty  missed  goldenrod.  We 
had  been  making  Miss  Goldenrod's  acquaintance  and  learn- 
ing to  love  her ;  and  when  we  saw  her  name  we  didn't  see 
it  to  go  straightway  and  forget  it  If  we  had  had  the  Mon- 
damin  story  perhaps  no  one  would  have  missed  corn.  But 
we  are  saving  that  for  the  corn  carnival. 

I  have  a  scheme  for  studying  a  spelling  lesson  that  I 
thought  I  had  a  monopoly  of  until  I  learned  that  other 
pedagogues  had  dared  to  think  of  the  same  thing,  and  that 
it  had  even  been  put  into  a  book. 

By  the  way,  our  spelling  study  is  our  recreation  time. 
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Wheri  we  arc  tired,  we  speJl.  WHcn  other  work  is  done,  we 
tpiH.  When  we  are  waiting  for  the  bell  to  ring,  we  sp^//, 
Thi«  is  the  scheme:  There  are  always  lists  of  live  woids 
on  the  board.  The  lists  staj  there  until  they  stare  ihem- 
/  selvea  into  photographs.  The  boy  who  knows  he  ought  to 
^  be  doing  something  else  looks  about  the  room  and  there  the 
words  meet  his  eye.  He  does  not  have  to  look  at  them  -'— 
consequently  he  does.  He  learns  them  unintentionally 
when  he  knows  he  ought  to  be  reading  the  lesson  in  the 
reader  about  the  good  little  boy. 

Suddenly  I  say,  "  Who  wants  to  spell?  " 

Everybody  wants  to  spell  —  the  ones  who  miss  as  well  as 
the  ones  who  hit.  One  child  stands  with  his  back  to  the 
blackboard  while  the  other  children  pronounce  the  words. 
If  he  misses  a  word,  or  is  not  sure  he  can  spell  it,  he  turns 
and  looks,  and  then  proceeds  to  spell.  Sometimes  he  looks 
"^  three  or  four  times  before  he  gets  it  right.  All  this  time, 
the  interest  of  the  whole  class  is  centered  on  that  word.  I 
always  give  a  wide  scope  for  these  exercises.  There  are 
always  a  good  many  columns  on  the  board  —  our  talks  have 
been  so  prodigal  of  live  words.  One  child  spells  a  whole 
column.  If  he  misses  some,  1  sometimes  let  him  try  again. 
He  always  wants  to.  I  rarely  let  the  next  child  spell  the 
same  column.  I  do  not  want  to  get  a  perfect  spelling  reci- 
tation from  the  sounds  that  are  still  lingering  in  the  ear 
from  the  former  recitation.  If^^fter  interest  has  been 
centered  or  several  columns  of  words  in  the  same  way,  the 
"^  first  column  can  be  returned  to  and  spelled  correctly,  I 
know  that  the  image  holds,  and  that  the  same  pupil  can 
spell  those  words  to-morrow  and  next  week.  It  is  worse 
than  folly  to  keep  an  exhausted  child  after  school  to  spell 
missed  words.  He  can  look  up  his  missed  words  ift  a 
minute  and  recite  them  while  the  image  is  fresh,  but  he  will 
not  know  them  to-morrow.  Some  cameras  take  instantane- 
ous pictures  —  others  require  time  exposure. 

On  days  when  the  children  write  independently,  each 
writing  liis  own  story,  I  pose  as  a  spelling  book.  Hands 
rise,  and  they  ask  for  a  word  because  they  have  need  of  it. 
I  write  and  erase.  I  write  and  erase  the  same  word  as  often 
as  they  ask  for  it.  Thus  there  is  no  excuse  allowed  for 
incorrect  spelling.  This  kind  of  work  can  not  be  kept  up 
without  the  pupils  acquiring  the  habit  of  correct  spelling, 
mastering  their  vocabulary  and  expressing  themselves  in 
written  English  without  pain  to  themselves  —  and  others. 

There  are  special  seasons,  that  are  particularly  prolific  of 
a  spelling  crop.  The  thanksgiving  season  is  one  —  the 
things  one  has  to  be  thankful  for.  But  the  spelling  harvest 
comes  at  Christmas  time,  when  we  make  our  spelling  Christ- 
mas tree.  With  very  young  pupils,  it  comes  in  letters  to 
Santa  Claus.  Santa  Claus  will  not  understand  wh^t  is 
ordered  if  it  is  hot  spelled  correctly.  He  will  not  know 
how  to  mark  the  gifts  if  the  name  is  not  plainly  written. 
He  will  not  know  where  to  send  the  things  if  the  address  is 
not  plainly  given  in  the  proper  place !  I  would  as  soon 
think  of  laying  rows  of  dead  mice  before  a  live,  energetic 
cat  in  order  to  make  a  mouser  of  her  as  to  give  rows  of 
dead  words  to  children  hoping  to  make  users  of  written 
language  of  them.  My  sympathy  is  with  Pussy,  who  sniffs 
and  walks  away  when  I  am  summer- boarding  at  the  farm. '  I 
don't  thank  anybody  to  pick  my  peaches  and  hand  them 
around  in  a  basket.  I'll  take  my  fruit  alive.  I  believe  in 
phonics  and  I  use  phonics ;  but  that's  another  story. 


The  Song  of  the  Crickets 

Under  the  grass,  in  the  bright  summer  weather, 
We  little  crickets  live  gayly  together; 
When  the  morn  shines,  and  the  dew  brightly  glistens, 
All  the  night  long  you  may  hear  if  you  listen — 

** Cheep!  cheep!  cheep!'* 
We  are  the  crickets  that  sing  you  to  sleep. 

We  have  no  houses  to  store  up  our  treasure ; 
Oay  little  minstrels,  we  live  but  for  pleasure; 
What  shall  we  do  when  the  summer  is  over? 
When  the  keen  frost  nips  the  meadows  of  clover? 

*•  Cheep  !•  cheep !  cheep ! " 
Under  the  hearthstone  for  shelter  we  creep. 

—Emily  Huntington  Miller 


Stories  of  the  Rhine  Country     X 

AucE  E.  Allen 

The  Angel  Page 

;    ONG  ago,  it  is  said,  there  lived  in  Eberfeld  on 

>Y         the  Rhine  a  brave. young  knight  of  noble  birth 

/    j^  ,^  and  bearing. 

^/?)  To  him,  one  day,  came  a  boy, 

jr^i  <  F=*       golden-haired,   blue-eyed,  with 

winning  face  and  manner.   The 

knight  at  once  engaged  him  lo 

become  his  page. 

The  little  page  grew  daily 
more  and  more  beloved  by  his 
master.  He  seemed  to  have 
some  strange  power  of  reading 
thoughts.  Often  the  knight 
found  his  wishes  fulfilled  before 
he  had  made  them  known. 

One  day  master  and  page 
rode  together  on  the  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  Coming  toward 
.them  they  saw  a  band  of  men. 
Long  had  they  sought  to  take  the  knight's  life.  Their  faces 
were  stem  and  cruel.  They  were  well  armed.  Their  number 
was  large. 

With  pale  face  the  knight  reined  in  his  steed.  He 
coukl  not  hope  to  cut  his  way  through  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.     To  turn  about  was  vain. 

"  Get  behind  me,  my  boy,"  he  cried,  as  he  drew  his 
sword.  "At  least  we  will  die  as  brave  men  should.  If  you 
see  but  the  smallest  chance,  flee  for  your  life." 

But  even  while  the  knight  spoke,  the  little  page  had 
turned. ,  "  Follow  me,"  he  cried.  Straight  down  the  bank 
he  spurred  his  horse.  There  was  a  plunge,  and  horse  and 
rider  were  in  the  rushing  Rhine. 

Swiftly  the  knight  bounded  forward.  Perhaps,  even  yet, 
he  could  save  the  lad.  "Return, my  boy,"  he  cried.  "It 
is  better  to  die  fighting  than  to  drown.    Return  !    Return ! " 


"  Fear  not !  "  Above  the  roar  of  the  hungry  waves  rang 
the  boy's  voice,  clear  and  commanding.  "Follow  me.' 
Some  strange  power  seized  the  knight.  He  urged  his 
horse  into  the  water.  It  found  footing.  Step  by  step, 
slowly,  surely,  safely,  through  the  great  river  Rhine,  went 
the  page  and  his  wondering  master. 

On  came  the  foe.  They  wheeled  sharply.  They  rushed 
down  the  bank.  They  dashed  into  the  water.  Helplessly  they 
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plunged  about.  No  trace  of  the  ford  could  they  find.  They 
were  obliged  to  return  to  the  shore.  Safe  on  the  opposite 
bank,  the  knight  praised  the  bravery  and  devotion  of  his 
little  page.  The  boy  only  smiled  —  a  smile  of  strange  sweet- 
ness. 

Soon  after,  the  beautiful  girl  wife  of  the  knight  was  taken 
ill.  Physicians  shook  their  heads.  There  was  but  one 
known  remedy.  That  could  not  be  found  in  the  Rhine 
country.     It  was  a  glass  of  the  fresh  milk  of  a  lioness. 

Quietly  the  page  left  the  castle.  In  an  houf  he  returned. 
He  hastened  at  once  to  the  knight. 

"  Master,"  he  whispered,  "  here  is  the  milk.  Give  it  her, 
I  pray  thee.     It  is  not  yet  too  late." 

He  held  out  to  the  knight  a  cup  of  lioness'  milk.  It  was 
still  warm.  At  once  the  knight  gave  it  to  the  dying  girl. 
The  color  came  flushing  back  into  her  pale  cheeks.^  Her 
eyes  opened  with  a  smile.  Then  she  fell  into  a  deep  sleep. 
"  She  will  live,"  said  the  physicians. 

The  knight  caught  the  little  page  in  his  arms.  "  All  my 
vast  wealth,''  he  said,  "  all  my  great  love  could  not  find  this 
simple  cure  for  my  wife.  Tell  me,  O  little  page,  how  could 
^^»  find  it?" 

"  Noble  master,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  know  that  in  a  den  in 
Arabia  lay  a  lioness  —  " 

"Arabia?"  exclaimed  the  knight,     "And  in  one   short 
hour  did  you  go  to  and  from  Arabia?  " 
"  Even  so,  master,"  said  the  boy  quietly. 
"Who  are  you,  boy?"   asked   the   knight   in   wonder. 
"  From  whence  came  you  to  me  ?  " 

"  O,  njaster,  ask  me  not,"  pleaded  the  page.  "  Remem- 
ber how  long  and  faithfully  I  have  served  you.  I  will  still 
be  your  page.     But  ask  me  not  my  name  —  " 

"  Cease  your  pleading,  boy,"  said  the  knight,  "  and  tell 
me  all." 

Gently,  gravely  the  boy  answered.  "  I  am  an  angei,"  he 
said.  "  From  the  realm  of  light,  I  came  to  serve  you.  Now, 
O  my  beloved  master,  I  must  leave  you." 

"Dear  little  angel  page,"  pleaded  the  knight.  "Stay 
with  me  still.  Ask  what  you  will.  It  is  yours.  Only  leave 
me  not." 

"  Alas  ! "  whispered  the  boy,  "  I  may  not  stay.  You 
have  asked   my   name.     You   have   offered  me  a  reward. 


Angels  can  serve  mortals  only  so  long  as  they  are  un- 
known and  unrewarded." 

In  vain  the  knight  wept  and  pleaded.  "  The  charm  is 
broken,"  the  boy  said.  "  But  still  through  me  you  may  be- 
come a  help  and  comfort  to  others.  For  my  sake  and  in 
my  memory  place  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  a  bell  of  silver. 
It  will  ring  softly,  and  weary  ones  and  lost  will  hear  its 
tender  tone  and  find  their  way  home." 

The  next  instant  the  page  was  gone.  And  never  more  in 
castle,  or  garden,  or  forest  has  he  been  seen.  But  to  this 
day,  peasants,  harrying  through  the  forest  at  twilight,  listen 
for  the  faint  far  echo  of  the  silver  bell. 

The  Water  Sprites 

Dropped  down  among  the  rocky,  wooded  slopes  of  the 
Rhine,  lies  a  sheet  of  water  called  the  Mummelsee.  In 
shape  it  is  almost  round.  Its  waters  are  deep  and  dark. 
No  fish  live  in  its  quiet  depths. 

Many  are  the  weird  tales  told  about  this  lonely  lake. 
Here,  it  is  said,  lives  the  water  god  Miimmel  and  all  his  fair 
daughters,  the  Miimmelchen. 

When  the  great  moon  looks  down  from  the  sky,  when  all 
the  woods  are  dark  and  still,  out  from  their  home  in  the 
lake,  rise  these  beautiful  nymphs.  Lightly  they  trip  up  the 
shore.  Their  robes  are  white  as  sea-foam.  Pearls  gleam 
in  their  golden  hair.  And  all  night  long,  to  a  sweet  weird 
melody  which  they  only  know,  they  dance  to  the  light  of  the 
moon. 

Meanwhile  Father  Miimmel  watches  the  sky.  When  the 
stars  pale  and  the  little  rose-colored  rays  of  light  steal  down 
to  the  dark  water,  he  rises  iroiA  the  lake  bed.  Sternly  he 
beckons  and  calls.  "  Return  quickly,"  he  commands. 
"  Return  to  your  home  in  the  lake." 

Flitting  whitely  to  the  edge  of  the  lake  come  the  gold- 
haired  nymphs.     They  plunge  in.     And  — 

The  next  instant  the  lake  is  full  of  water  Hlies  opening  in 
the  morning  sunshine.  By  some  strange  magic,  each  lovely 
laughing  nymph  has  become  a  blossom.  Her  shiny  robes 
are  snowy  petals.     Her  pearls  are  great  drops  of  water. 

So,  all  day  long,  a  lovely  water  lily,  each  little  daughter 
of  Miimmel  rocks  drowsily,  dreamily  on  the  water's  soft 
breast. 


Good  Words 

I  have  taken  Primary  Education  ever  since  It  was  started, 
and  think  I  have  every  number. 

S.  D.  S. 

My  papers  are  getting  worn  by  constant  use. 

J.  E.  R. 

Not  a  teacher  in  our  building  (primary  and  two  grammar 
grades)  who  does  not  have  Prim  art  Education  on  her  desk.  • 

L.  E.  8. 

I  know  I  owe  most  of  the  buoyancy  of  spirit  I  possess  to  your 
nntlring  efforts  to  give  us  the  ability  to  see  the  rose -tints  sur- 
rounding our  work  under  trying  circumstances.  All  my  pupils 
look  forward  eagerly  to  the  coming  of  every  copy  of  Primary 
Education.  B.  V.  S. 


**  Regular  Readings  and  Discussions  " 

Let  me  say  how  much  we  enjoy  the  paper  as  a  whole.  Why ! 
we  have  regular  readings  and  discussions  every  afternoon  for  a 
week  after  each  number  reaches  us.  I  will  tell  you  how  we  do  it. 
At  recess,  those  of  us  who  are  delegated  to  watch  the  boys,  meet 
In  the  boys*  hall  or,  on  warm  days,  out  on  the  steps,  each  with 
her  copy  of  the  Primary  Education,  and  discuss  every  article. 
We  look  at  the  index  first,  to  see  if  our  favorite  writers  are 
represented,  then  if  Ihey  are,  read  their  contributions  first.  To 
see  us  one  would  imagine  a  sewing  circle  were  in  full  swing  with 
every  head  bent  over  a  new  pattern  for  patch. 

C.  B.  T. 

(This  picture  of  teachers  studying  an  educational,  paper  to- 
gether is  somethins:  for  an  editor  to  rejoice  over  and  take  courage. 
In  how  many  school  buildings  could  it  be  found?— :;Jhe  EniTORi 
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Knowing  the  Wild    Flowers     IV 

Maky  Rogers  Millsr 
Chicory 

OF  all  the  thousands  of  plants  that  are  commonly  met 
with,  there  k,  perhaps,  no  other  which  appears  in  so 
many  "  roles  "  as  the  chicory.  It  is  well  known  as 
a  wayside  weed  in  Europe,  and  it  has  emigitted  to 
our  country,  where  it  has  become  thoroughly  naturalized. 
It  is  grown  in  the  kitchen  garden  as  a  pot-herb,  and  as  a 
salad  plant.  In  old-fashioned  flower  borders  its  blossoms 
touch  a  note  of  blue  alike  to  heaven's  own.  In  the  field  the 
plants  are  cultivated  as  a  substitute  and  adulterant  of  coffee. 
Investigation  has  shown  that  there  is  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  amount  of  land  devoted  to  chicory  culture  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  the  crop  finds  a  ready  sale. 

The  roots  are  dug  and  sliced  by  machinery,  and  dried  in 
evaporating  kilns ;  just  how  the  finished  product  is  com- 
bined with  coffee  is  one  of  the  "tricks  of  the  trade." 
From  the  rosette- hke  mats  of  leaves,  close  to  the  ground, 
the  stiff  flower-stalks  rise  to  a  height  of  from  one  to  three 
feet.  In  late  June  the  first  flowers  open  and  stray  blos- 
soms may  be  found  as  late  as 
October. 

This  plant  has  found  its  way, 
not  only  into  the  coffee-pot, 
the  "greens"  kettle,  and  the 
salad-bowl,  but  into  literature 
as  well.  No  one  will  dispute 
its  right  to  a  high  place  there. 
Thoreau  admires  the  "cool 
blue"  of  the  flower,  Emerson 
compares  it  to  the  sky,  while 
Margaret  Deland  has  written  a 
bit  of  real  poetry  about  it. 

The  shape  of   the   chicory 

blossom  declares  its  kinship  to 

the  dandelion,  though  no  two 

flowers  could    differ  more   in 

color.    The  botanists  all  say 

that  there  are  now  and  then 

pink  or  white  chicory  blooms. 

Have  you  seen  such?     What 

^^^  insects   visit    these    blossoms? 

^^'"^  Are   the   banquet   tables  they 

set  as  attractive  and  popular  as  those  of  cousin  dandelion 

or  of  the  clover  and  the  buckwheat? 

Bounchig  Bet 
Our  great-great-grandmothers  planted  their  beloved  home 
flowers  in  their  ample  gardens.     Among  the  foxgloves,  the 
larkspurs,  the  chicory,  the   buttercups,  and  the  ^^_ 

garden  pinks  was  bouncing  Bet.  Just  the  date 
of  her  memorable  "escape"  with  other  adven- 
turous spirits  is  recorded  nowhere,  although  the 
list  of  the  runaways  is  a  long  one.  Those  who 
know  the  bouncing  Bet  in  her  free,  wild  stattf'can 
easily  imagine  her  leading  the  party,  and  hustling 
the  timid  ones  stealthily  out  under  the  fence,  for 
fear  they  might  change  their  minds  at  the  last 
minute  !  How  could  a  plant  with  such  spreading 
tendencies,  bear  to  be  enclosed  within  the  prim 
confines  of  a  garden  wall?  But  how  charmingly 
doth  she  adorn,  after  a  year  or  two  of  freedom, 
what  was  once  an  unsightly  ashheap,  or  tin  can 
repository  1  She  sheds  a  sweet  fragrance,  too, 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust,  whether  her  out- 
look be  upon  a  pigsty  or  a  tidy  school-yard. 
Those  who  regard  her  as  coarse,  vulgar,  "  weedy,'* 
and  generally  disreputable,  know  her  not  in  her 
true  character.  Do  you  know  Florence  Wilkin- 
son's poem  about  bouncing  Bet?  It  appeared, 
not  long  ago,  in  McClure's  Magazine.  These 
lines  will  be  enough  to  make  you  hunt  it  up  : 

"  The  popMar  name  is  Bouncing  Bet, 
And  It  is  found  in  wayside  nooks 
Escaped  from  gardens  where  it  grew; 


Hut  sometimes  cultivated  yet. 

.Dear  Bouncing  Bet !     How  spirited 

And  fine  that  was  of  you ! 

To  run  away  and  to  escape 

From  stiff  old  gardens,  long  ago, 

And  paths  made  prim  by  hoe  and  tape  — 

A  brave  adventure  to  have  planned !  " 

Bouncing  Bet's  botanical  name  is  Saponaria,  which  imme- 
diately suggests  saponaceous^  and  then  soap.  What  is  this? 
Do  plants  make  use  of  this  indispensable  toilet  accessory? 
At  any  rate,  if  you  will  rub  the  leaves  of  bouncing  Bet  in 
water  they  will  furnish  you  soapiness  enough  to  wash  your 
hands. 

Beginning  to  blossom  as  early  as  June,  this  plant  con- 
tinues till  fall.  All  summer  the  seed  vessels  of  the  earlier 
flowers  are  ripening  and  one  needs  only  to  empty  one  of 
these  and  count  its  seeds  and  multiply  by  the  number  of 
flowers  on  a  single  stalk  to  get  an  idea  of  the  vast  number 
of  new  plants  that  will  come  up  next  year.  No  wonder  the 
bouncing  Bet  "  replenishes  the  earth  ! "  How  like  the 
other  members  of  the  pink  family  the  seed  capsules  are. 
You  may  recognize  a  half  dozen  wild  and  cultivated  rela- 
tives of  this  plant  by  means  of  this  one  character.  Even 
the  stately  and  fragrant  carnation  if  it  were  ever  permitted 
to  follow  its  natural  bent  might  easily  be  recognized  as 
bouncing  Bet's  city  cousin.  The  botany  describes  the  seed 
capsules  of  the  pink  family  as  oblong,  open  at  the  top  by 
four  short  teeth;  many  seeded.  Well-known  members  of 
the  family  are  variously  styled  as  bland,  coarse,  stout,  orna- 
mental and  showy.  This  leaves  one  free  to  form  an  opin- 
ion which,  in  my  case,  shall  always  be  favorable  to  the 
healthy,  exuberant  bouncing  Bet. 

Indian  Pipe 

If  you  are  disposed  to  flout  the  idea  of  ghosts  you  may  be 
surprised  and  shocked  even  when,  along  some  woodland 
path  this  summer,  you  come  upon  a  little  cluster  of  Indian 
pipe.  It  is  so  white  and  wraith-like  and  so  unlike  anything 
natural  that  you  may  easily  imagine  yourself  in  an  enchanted 
wood  peopled  by  all  sorts  of  remarkable  plant  spirits.  If 
there  happens  to  be  a  botanist  in  the  party,  he  may  laugh 
at  such  norions  and  perhaps  drive  all  the  poetry  out  of  your 
head  by  pulling  one  of  the  chalice-like  flowers  apart,  and 
showing  you  that  it  has  the  conventional  number  of  stamens 
and  pistils,  that  its  leaves,  though  white  from  want  of  chloro- 
phyll, are  in  their  proper  places  along  the  stem,  that  in  due 
time  its  seeds  are  formed,  are  dropped  on  the  ground  to 
await  their  time,  and  much  more  useful  and  really  interesting 
information.  Be  grateful  if  he  also  tells  you  that  he  can  hardly 
approve  of  the  way  this  plants  gets  a  living — as  a  saprophyte 
feeding  upon  decaying  vegetation,  or  worse  still,  as  a  parasite 
stealing  from  its  neighbors  the  food  they  have  gathered  and 
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partially  digested^  and  giving,  so  far  as  is  known,  nothing  in 
return. 

If  your  botanist  be  also  of  a  poetic  turn,  he  may  tell  you 
all  this  in  the  right  sort  of  way,  so  that  you  will  lose  no  item 
of  your  interest  in  the  plant,  your  delight  in  its  quaint 
flower,  your  joy  at  having  sfen  with  your  own  eyes  this 
wonder  of  the  woods  ! 

Jewel  Weed 

Bouncing  Bet '  js  not  the  only  plant  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  the  hiding  of  the  unsightly  rubbish  heaps  as 
are  sure  to  a[Jpear  along  with  other  evidences  of  "  civiliza- 
tion." Well  do  I  remember  the  countless  picturesque  littie 
gullies  and  larger  ravines  which  give  the  lake   region   of 


Necrdling  jewel  weeds 


central  New  York  a  unique  beauty.  But  wherever  a  human 
habitation  was  found  there  was  almost  sure  to  be  the  dis- 
figuring ashes,  tin  cans,  and  broken  crockery.  The  lavine  is 
helpless  but  for  the  friendly  plants  which  hasten  to  hide  the 
nnlovely  sights  ^ith  their  luxuriant  foliage. 

Of  all  these  perhaps  no  other  does  the  work  more  quickly 
and  thoroughly  than  the  jewel  weed.  It  is  an  annual,  coming 


Th«  **Httl«  game"  of  the  jewel  weed 

up  in  great  numbers  every  season.  In  May,  or  even  earlier, 
you  may  see  the  banks  of  gullies  growing  green.  The 
millions  of  seedling  jewel  weeds  have  spread  their  broad 
twin  seed-leaves  out  to  the  light,  and  they  make  a  fair  green 
carpet  over  the  brown  earth.  Their  growth  is  rapid ;  all 
they  seem  to  need  is  plenty  of  moisture  and  they  are 
soon  high  enough  to  shut  from  view  the  entire  surface  of 
the  ground  with  all  its  unsightliness.  By  late  June  the  buds 
appear  which  continue  to  unfold  through  the  summer 
months. 

A  daintier  flower  would  be  hard  to  find,  nor  one  more 
fitly  named  a  jewel ;  "  ear-bobs  "  is  another  common  name 
and  wfld  touch-me-not.     How  lightly  they   "  bob  "   when 


the  breeze  moves  the  branches  on  which  they  are  so  deli- 
cately hung  !  Do  they  remind  you  of  any  dear  old  garden 
flower?  It  will  hardly  take  a  second  look  to  discover  their 
relationship  to  the  touch-me-not  of  the  flower  garden,  the 
balsam.  Compare  the  shape  and  parts  of  the  flowers,  their 
way  of  attachment,  their  odor  and  their  colors.  How  are 
they  alike  and  how  different?  When  both  go  to  seed  com- 
pare the  seed  pods  and  discover  why  they  are  given  that 
name,  touch-me-not,  which  suggests  a  sudden  retaliation  if 
one  disobeys.  The  illustration  gives  a  hint  of  the  behavior 
of  the  jewel  weed's  little  "pop-gun,"  if  handled  ;  but  nothing 
will  take  the  place  of  the  real  experience. 

When  you  have  pinched  a  dosen  or  two  of  these  pods 
and  learned  their  "little  game,"  you  and  your  pupils  as  well 
may  begin  to  see  why  and  how  the  jewel  weed  is  so  well 
able  to  establish  itself  and  "occupy  the  land  **  when  once  it 
gets  a  start.  A  very  efficient  method  of  seed  distribution 
I  should  say !  An  independent,  self-supporting  member  of 
the  plant  Idngdom  is  our  jewel  weed,  well  worthy  our  admi- 
ration, and  study,  and  an  example  to  such  as  depend  too 
confidently  upon  others. 


The  Teasel 

I  hope  there  is  no  teacher  in  our  broad  land  who  is  to  be 
so  placed  this  summer  that  no  intimate  experience  with 
nature  is  possible.  No  study  of  books  will  ever  take  the 
place  of  the  real  thing.  Some  of  the  plants  discussed  in  this 
number  are  such  as  may  be  studied  during  vacation,  as  they 
pass  through  their  most  dramatic  moments  then.  Of  these, 
the  teasel  is  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  delightful.  It  may 
not  be  common  everywhere,  but  although  a  native  of  Europe, 
it  has  spread  widely  in  this  country  and  is  yearly  gaining 
ground.  It  is  a  large,  coarse  plant,  the  flowering  stalks 
rising  from  a  rosette  of  large  prickly  leaves,  to  a  man's 
height  often.  It  flowers  in  mid-summer  and  vies  with  the 
thistles,  which  it  son^ewhat  resembles,  in  attracting  bees. 

Although  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  cattle  because  of 
its  prickly  leaves,  the  teasel  has  found  its  way  into  many  a 
pasture  and  other  uncultivated  areas.  When  once  estab- 
lished it  is  pretty  sure  to  thrive  and  multiply,  as  it  stands 
very  little  chance  of  being  destroyed  by  browsing  animals. 
The  bobolink  swings  joyously  upon  its  stiff  but  elastic  stems, 
and  the  bumble-bee  plays  its  game  of  "  give  and  take  "  upon 
the  surface  of  the  purple  head. 

Some  August  day  when  out  for  the  afternoon  amongst 
the  birds  and  butterflies  you  will  come  upon  a  thriving 
colony  of  teasel.  Give  the  plants  a  closer  examination  than 
you  did  last   time. 


How  curiously^^^lffi^^^^^rj^gfi^le 
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upon  the  stem,  forming  a  sort  of  cup  where  the  bases  of  two 
opposite  leaves  unite.  In  this  hollow  you  will  be  sure  to 
find  water  unless  the  season  is  very  dry.  Do  you  find  any 
drowned  insects  floating  about  in  this  little  reservoir?  I 
wonder  if  the  teasel  is  omniverous  ! 

Give  close  attention  to  the  heads  of  this  plant.  They 
are  made  up  of  many  fiowers,  each  with  its  bayonet-like 
scale.  Do  the  light  purple  or  lilac  petals  cover  its  whole 
surface?  Do  the  heads  all  look  alike?  Sometimes  you 
will  find  a  head  which  has  a  narrow  band  of  flowers  around 
its  middle.  One  may  have  two  bands  of  flowers,  one  on 
either  side  of  a  bare  zone  in  the  center.^  Could  you  watch 
the  development  of  one  head  from  the  time  the  first  blossom 
actually  opened  till  the  withering  of  the  very  last,  you  would 
know  one  of  the  teasel's  secrets.  You  may  gain  a  clue  to 
the  story  by  referring  to  the  picture  of  the  teasel  on  page 
287.  The  little  bare  head  is  the  youngest;  none  of  its 
flowers  have  yet  appeared.  The  big  one  in  the  center  of 
the  whole  branch  is  the  oldest,  having  lost  all  its  petals  save 
a  f^w  at  the  top  knot  and  one  or  two  "  under  its  chin."  At 
the  extreme  left  is  the  band  of  earliest  bloom.  As  these 
flowers  wither  and  fall,  those  immediately  above  and  below 
mature,  making  the  parallel  bands  of  bloom.  So  on  it  goes 
until  every  flower  has  done  its  part,  and  the  teasel  head 
stands  stiff  and  bare  and  full  of  seeds. 

When  winter  comes  the  black  teasel  skeletons  are  con- 
spicuous against  the  snow.  They  are  often  gathered  for 
winter  bouquets  and  their  decorative  possibilities  have  been 
seen  by  artists  with  whom  these  plants  are  popular.  They 
make  fine  **  studies  **  for  drawing  classes  at  a  time  of  year 
when  materials  from  nature  are  supposed  to  be  hard  to  find. 

The  fuller's  teasel  is  supposed  to  be  the  cultivated  form 
of  our  wild  plaQt.  It  is  like  it  in  many  ways,  but  the  dried 
heads  differ  greatly.  No  wild  teasel  head  that  I  have  seen 
would  ever  be  capable  of  fulling  cloth.  You  will  want  tc 
read  what  some  good  dictionary  or  cyclopedia  says  abo?\t 
fuller's  teasel.  But  do  not  be  satisfied  with  reading  merel>, 
or  with  pictures,  good  as  they  are.    You  need  the  real  thing. 

A  happy  summer  to  you  all !  May  it  be  full  of  new  and 
interesting  experiences.  May  sdme  of  them  bring  you  into 
closer  relation  and  sympathy  with  the  big  out  doors. 

Note  —  The  jewel  weed  and  teasel  illustrations  are  used  by  courtesy 
of  Doubleday  &  Page  Publishing  Company^New  York, — The  Editor. 


.How  the   Little   Bennetts   Played 
American   History     IX 

The  Close  of  the  War 

Dorothy  Howk 

TO  show  the  Surrender  of  ComwatHs  in  a  fitting 
iqanner  it  became  necessary  to  borrow  nearly  all  the 
boys  in  Jack's  grade.  But,  as  Betty  said,  it  was  a 
good  thing.  For  nearly  every  one  found  something, 
either  red  or  blue,  to  help  out  in  the  uniforms. 

The  Surrender  took  place  in  the  orchard  where  there  was 
plenty  of  room.  Jack  was  Washington.  He  was  brave  in 
blue  and  bufT.  He  sat  at  the  head  of  his  troops  on  a  real 
pony  which  belonged  to  Alan.  His  troops  were  drawn  up 
in  two  lines  facing  each  other.  Their  suits  showed  hard 
wear.    There  were  plenty  of  flags. 

In  the  background  stood  Comwallis'  tent.  Just  inside  sat 
Tom  as  Comwallis.  His  face  was  hidden  in  his  hands.  He 
was  the  picture  of  despair. 

From  back  of  the  tent  came  his  troops.  With  bent  heads, 
slow  measured  steps,  muskets  at  "  shoulder  arms,"  and  flags 
furled,  they  marched  solemnly  between  the  lines  of  blue- 
coated  soldiets.  With  some  clatter,  they  piled  up  their 
arms  before  Washington.  Then  they  passed  slowly  out  of 
sight.  From  a  distance  the  girls  sang  ''America"  very 
softly  and  sweetly.  The  scene  was  really  quite  impressive. 
It  was  shown  several  times. 

Of  course  the  girls  didn't  show  off  much  in  this.  But  in 
the  next  play,  Washington  at  Trenton^  they  were  on  hand 


with  flying  colors.  A  beautiful  arch  of  real  roses  had  been 
made  over  the  little  path  leading  away  to  the  woods.  On 
either  side  of  the  arch  in  two  lines  facing  each  other  stood 
the  little  girls.  Their  gowns  were  white.  Some  wore  red 
and  some  blue  ribbons. 

They  carried  baskets  of  roses.  Between  these  lines  and 
under  the  arch  rode  Washington.  (He  couldn't  be  in  a 
coach,  but  the  pony  was  really  ever  so  much  nicer,  everyone 
thought.)  The  girls  pelted  horse  and  rider  with  roses. 
They  courtesied  in  true,  old-time  fashion.  They  fluttered 
handkerchiefs  and  little  flags.  As  Washington  came  nearly 
to  the  end  of  the  line,  they  formed  back  of  him,  and  give  a 
fancy  march,  winding  prettily  iiv  and  out,  in  andout,  scatter- 
ing their  flowers. 

Then  they  formed  in  a  dainty  tableau.  •  With  flags  held 
high,  they  all  recited  slowly,  "  George  Washington — first  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  vin  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men."   Then  they  all  sang  a  stanza  of  "Flag  of  the  Free." 

The  last  play  showed  Washington  taking  the  oath  of 
office.  It  was  only  a  simple  little  .tableau.  A  set  of  old 
door-steps  had  been  found  and  placed  under  the  apple-tree. 
They  were  covered  with  a  big  flag.  These  formed  the  bal- 
cony of  old  Federal  Hall.  On  the  top  step  stood  Washing- 
ton. He  wore  all  the  satin,  velvet,  and  big  buckles  the 
others  could  find  and  spare.  He  also  wore  a  white  wig. 
Its  tail  hung  down  behind  in  true  Washingtonian  style. 
Near  him  stood  Alan.  From  his  position  you  knew  he  was 
administering  the  oath.  Washington  looked  very  grave  and 
important. 

All  about  the  balcony,  in  all  sorts  of  old-style  costumes, 
were  crowds  of  people.  One  in  Quaker  garb,  who  looked 
like  Bob,  carried  a  banner  which  read :  "  Washington^  the 
First  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.**  It  was  all 
very  quiet  and  solemn.  Only  a  fat  robin  in  the  tree  sang 
as  if  he  would  split  his  little  throat. 

Then  Baby  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  hopped  up  and 
down  and  touted  with  all  his  might,  "  Hurrah,  hurrah  for 
George  Washington  I  " 

The  crowd  went  wild.  Everyone  shouted  and  cheered 
and  waved  flags  and  ffowers  and  handkerchiefs.  And  Papa 
Bennett,  in  the  audience,  quite  forgot  what  it  was  in  his 
arms  and  waved  it  wildly.  It  proved  to  be  the  new  Bennett 
baby.  But  she  only  cooed  and  gurgled  and  dimpled  and 
showed  her  new  tooth.  And  everyone  began  to  cheer  and 
shout  and  wave  all  over  again. 

President  Washington  came  to  the  edge  of  the  bakony. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  with  a  gracious  bow.  '  "  I  am  sure 
it  is  a  great  honor  you  show  me.  I  hope  I  shall  always  do 
my  duly  and  make  a  good  president  of  this  new  country." 

Then  everyone  sang  "  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean," 
because  they  had  to  sing  something.  Robin,  sang,  too, 
louder  than  ever.     And  it  was  all  over. 


Keeping  Holiday 

The  f^rnmmars  and  the  Bpellers, 

The  pencils  and  the  slates,  ^ 

The  books  that  hold  the  fractions 

And  the  bo^ks  that  tell  the  dates. 
The  crayons  and  the  blackboards, 

And  the  maps  npon  the  wall, 
Mast  all  be  glad  together; 

For  they  wont  be  used  till  fall. 

They've  had  to  work  like  beavers 

To  help  the  children  learn ; 
And  If  they  want  a  little  rest, 

It  surely  Is  their  turn. 
They  shut  their  leaves  with  pleasure, 

The  dear  old  lesson  books, 
And  the  crayon  and  the  blackboards 

Pat  on  delighted  looks. 

So,  children,  Jast  remember. 

When  you  are  gone  away, 
Your  poor  old  slates  and  pencils 

Are  keeping  holiday. 
The  grammars  and  the  spellers 

Are  as  proud  as  proud  can  be, 
When  the  boys  forsake  the  school-room, 

And  the  teacher  turns  the  key. 
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The   Twins'  Seventy-five  Cents 

Sc^HIE  SWBTr 

UNtLE  JAMES  lookeddown  at  the  two  yellow-haired, 
gingham-aproned  figures  upon  the  porch  and  smiled 
kindly.  He  had  come  to  see  Uncle  John  on  im- 
portant business  and  he  had  not  thought  of  the 
twins  before.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  have  thought 
of  them,  for  he  was  their  uncle  as  much  as  Uncle  John  was, 
and  they  had  no  father  or  mother.  The  twins  were  quite 
used  to  having  people  smile  at  them  and  they  didn't  think 
much  about  it,  although  it  was  pleasant. 

Uncle  James  did  more  than  to  smile.  He  put  his'  hand 
into  his  pocket  and  the  twins  caught  their  breath.  Pennies 
were  not  very  plenty  in  their  lives.  There  was,  a  pleasant 
jingle  in  Uncle  James'  pockets  as  if  there  were  many  pennies 
there. 

He  took  out  two  silver  pieces,  a  half  dollar  and  a  quarter. 

"  What  do  you  do  with  money  ?  "  asked  Uncle  James. 

*'  Put  it  into  my  pig,*'  said  Caddy. 

"  Into  my  red  apple,"  said  Lizzie.  And  then  both 
sighed.  The  pig  was  a  bank  made  of  tin  and  so  was  the 
red  apple.  Caddy's  cousin,  Jam6s  Henry,  who  was  a  big  boy 
almost  fourteen,  had  given  her  the  pig  because — oh,  dear  ! 
because  sh^was  a  little  greedy.  Aunt  Mary  said,  at  first, 
that  he  shouldn't  give  it  to  her,  that  it  was  too  bad  to  hurt 
her  feelings,  but  afterwards  she  said  perhaps  it  would  do  her 
good. 

It  didn't  hurt  Caddy's  feelings  much  to  have  the  pig  bank 
given  her.  Caddy  was  very  plump,  with  red  cheeks  and  a 
little  pug  nose,  and  she  almost  always  had  a  good  time.  It 
did  hurt  Caddy's  feelings  to  put  her  pennies  into  the  bank 
instead  of  spending  them  for  candy.  Even  Lizzie,  who 
didn't  care  so  much  for'  candy,  wanted  to  buy  something 
sometimes  instead  of  putting  her  money  into  her  red  apple. 

"  This  money  is  for  b#th  of  you  and  it  is  to  spend,"  said 
Uncle  James,  as  he  put  the  two  silver  pieces  into  Lizzie's 
hands.  Lizzie  was  the  taller  of  the  twins  and  she  had  a 
high  torehead  and  looked  very  serious.  "Now  n^ind  you 
buy  just  what  you  want  and  don't  save  a  cent  of  it ! " 

Lizzie  and  Caddy  stood  still  and  looked  at  each  other  as 
Uncle  James  drove  away,  and  Lizzie  was  smiling  so  that  her 
face  looked  almost  as  round  as  Caddy's,  and  Caddy  was 
smiling  so  that  her  little  pug  nose  was  all  wrinkled  up  and 
she  showed  that  she  had  lost  her  front  teeth. 

'*  Come  ! "  said  Lizzie  and  walked  down  the  steps ;  and 
Caddy  followed.  The  main  street  where  the  shops  were  was 
only  a  little  way  off  and  they  were  allowed  to  go  there  when- 
ever they  pleased.  To-day  was  Saturday  and  there  was  no 
school.  Aunt  Mary  had  gone  across  the  orchard  to  get  Mrs. 
Fielding  to  taste  hec  quince  marmalade  and  see  if  it  was  just 
right  and  Uncle  John  was  in  his  study  where  he  never  liked 
to  be  disturbed.  "We  can't  ask  anybody!"  said  Caddy 
gleefully,  with  a  look  back  at  the  house.  "  Uncle  James  said 
to  buy  just  what  we  wanted  ! "  said  Lizzie,  and  she  took  hold 
of  Caddy's  hand.  She  had  heard  herself  called  the  sensible 
one  of  the  twins  and  she  felt  that  she  must  keep  Caddy 
from  being  foolish. 

"  There  is  a  doll  at  Miss  Wheeler's  that  opens  and  shuts 
its  eyes  and  only  costs  sixty  cents,"  she  said.     "Then  we^ 
should  have  fifteen  cents  left  to  buy  that  beautiful  pin  ball  for 
Aunt  Mary  that  we  saw  hanging  in  Mr.  Plumb's  window." 

Caddy  said  nothing  and  when  Lizzie  looked  at  her  she 
saw  that  her  lips  quivered. 

"  It  is  very  silly  to  spend  money  for  candy,"  said  Lizzie 
severely.     "  When  you've  eaten  it,  it's  gone  !  " 

"  Dolls  get  broken,"  said  Caddy.  "  And  I  like  my  old 
Dinah  just  as  well.  Different  people  think  different  things. 
Some  people  think  it  is  'stravagant  to  buy  candy.     I  don't." 

Lizzie  heaved  a  long  sigh.  They  were  at  the  turn  of  the 
road  within  sight  of  Miss  Wheeler's  door  and  she  sat  down 
upon  a  log  beside  the  road,  and  drew  Caddy  down  beside  her. 

"We  must  *gree  upon  something,"  she  said  firmly. 
"  Maybe  we'd  better  divide  the  money.  I'll  see  how  much 
we  should  each  have." 

Lizzie  was  the  quick  one  at  figures.  She  drew  a  stubby 
little  pencil  from  her  pocket  and  found  a  smooth  place  on 


the  log  where  the  bark  had  been  hewn  off,  and  put  down  the 
figures.  There  would  be  thirty-seven  cents  apiece  and  an 
odd  cent  which  they  could  spend  for  peanuts,  and  divide  the 
peanuts.  Caddy's  face  was  all  dimpled  with  delight.  She 
meant  to  buy  thirty-seven  cents'  worth  of  candy !  It  seemed, 
suddenly,  as  if  she  were  in  fairyland.  She  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  she  was  Caddy  Robinson  in  her  old  checked 
gingham  dress.  It  was  she  who  hopped  off  the  log  and  held 
out  her  hand  to  Lizzie,  as  if  she  were  the  leader.         ' 

She  counted  on  her  fingers,^  silently,  as  they  walked  along. 

"  Ten  cents'  worth  of  peanut-taffy  and  how  many  choco- 
lates ?  "  she  said  to  herself. 

"  I  shall  buy  the  work-box  in  Miss  Wheeler's  window  that 
costs  thirty-seven  cents,"  said  Lizzie.  "  A  work-box  is  a  very 
useful  thing." 

"  I  will  give  you  some  of  my  candy,"  said  Caddy,  feeling 
very  sorry  for  a  person  who  was  going  to  have  only  a  work- 
box. 

"  You  can  use  my  work-box,"  said  Lizzie,  and  her  face 
brightened.  The  very  wisest  person  may  sometimes  have  a 
sweet  tooth.     Lizzie  had  one. 

When  they  reached  Miss  Wheeler's  shop  Caddy  stood 
before  the  candy  window  and  counted  on  her  fingers  some 
more.  Lizzie  stopped  at  Miss  Wheeler's  other  window 
where  the  fancy'goods  were  and  looked  at  the  work-box  that 
she  meant  to  buy. 

Tommy  Hicks  came  along  and  stopped  at  the  window 
beside  Lizzie.  He  fixed  his  eyes  so  eagerly  on  something 
in  the  window  that  he  didn't  see  Lizzie  at  all. 

"What  is  it  that  you  like  so  much,  Tommy  Hicks?" 
asked  Lizzie. 

Tommy  started  and  blushed  so  that  all  his  freckles  were 
drowned  and  you  would  hardly  know  that  he  was  a  freckled 
boy  at  all.  He  pointed  to  a  little  china  clock  not  mi!ich 
larger  than  a  large  watch. 

"  Old  Mr.  Finley  went  away  and  took  his  big  watch  that 
he  had  lent  to  Milly.  She  can't  sleep  nights  and  she's  lone- 
some days  without  the  *  tick-tock.'  I'm  saving  up  to  buy 
the  little  clock  for  Milly,"  said  Tommy  Hicks. 

"  How  much  does  it  cost  and  how  much  have  yoii 
saved  ?  "  asked  Lizzie  with  eager  interest. 

"  It's  only  seventy-five  cents-»-'twas  a  dollar  !"  said  Tommy. 
"  I've  got  seven  cents  that  I  earned  weeding  Miss  French's 
onions,  and  five  cents  that  I  got  for  holding  a  horse.  But 
jobs  are  orfle  scarce."  Tommy  heaved  a  sigh.  His  little 
sister  Milly  had  to  lie  in  bed  all  the  time.  She  was  ill  with 
hip  disease  and  most  of  the  time  she  was  in  pain. 

Lizzie  turned  her  head  to  look  for  Caddy  and  there  she 
was  standing  beside  them.  She  had  heard  what  Tommy 
Hicks  had  said. 

"He  thinks  a  lot  of  Milly.  They're  twins  like  us," 
whispered  Lizzie. 

There  were  traces  of  tears  about  Caddy's  eyes.  "  I  can't 
tell  whether  to  buy  a  whole  pound  of  chocolates  or  two 
pounds  of  peanut-taffy,  nor  how  many  cream  dates  at  all !  " 
she  said  and  she  actually  swallowed  a  sob.  "  When  you  can 
have  such  a  lo-lo-lot  of  candy  it  doesn't  seem  as  if  you 
wanted  any  ! " 

"  I  don't  care  much  about  the  work-box ;  my  old  one  is 
just  as  good,"  said  Lizzie  quickly. 

"  But  if  a  person  had  to  lie  in  bed  all  the  time  it  would  be 
very  nice  to  have  a  little  china  clock  with  flowers  on  it  to 
look  at  and  to  have  the  tick-tock  to  make  her  go  to  sleep  I  " 

"  Let's  put  the  money  together  again  and  buy  the  little 
clock  for  Milly  Hicks  ! "  said  Caddy.  And  she  took  Lizzie's 
hand  firmly  in  hers  and  they  went  into  the  store.  She 
did  not  even  glance  at  the  candy  counter  as  they  went  by. 

Tommy  Hicks'  face  was  worth  seeing  when  they  put  the 
clock  into  his  hands.  He  could  scarcely  believe  that  it  was 
for  Milly.  He  asked  them  to  go  home  with  him  and  give  it 
to  Milly  themselves,  and  they  went  with  him  down  a  little 
side  street  to  the  cottage  where  the  Hicks  family  lived. 
They  knew  Milly.  She  used  to  go  to  the  same  school  that 
they  did  before  she  was  ill.  And  knowing  her  seemed  to 
make  it  all  the  better.  Milly's  little  pale  face  changed  so 
when  she  saw  the  clock  that  it  looked  alnoost  round  and 

rosy  and  merry. 
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The  clock  was  placed  upon  a  little  shelf  near  her  bed 
where  she  could  lie  and  look  at  it  and  hear  its  merry  *'  tick- 
tock." 

The  twins  went  home  and  told  Uncle  John  and  Aunt 
Mary  all  about  the  seventy-five  cents.  Uncle  John  and 
Aunt  Mary  looked  at  each  other  and  didn't  say  a  word  for  a 
minute  or  two.  Then  Aunt  Mary  said  she  thought  it  was  a 
beautiful  way  to  spend  the  seventy-five  cents  and  Uncle  John 


placed  a  hand  on  each  of  their  heads  which  always  meant 
that  he  was  pleased  with  them. 

•  They  found  that  Joanna  had  made  them  a  doughnut- 
boy  and  a  doughnut-girl  and  they  went  into  the  orchard  and 
played  house,  with,  the  doughnut  boy  and  girl  for  the  father 
and  mother.  And  the  housekeeping  was  much  happier 
because  they  knew  that  Milly  Hicks  was  looking  at  her 
pretty  clock  vand  listening  to  its  merry  "  tick-tock." 


J 


une 


[  am  the  last  month  in  the  long,  long  school  year, 
My  place  is  the  hardest ;  now  that  U  quite  clear ; 
I  cau't  help  but  notice  how  restless  you  prrow, 
The  fairer  my  days,  why,  the  more  they  seem  slow. 


You  are  longing  for  freedom,  for  outdoors,  for  fun, 
You  are  thinking  it's  time  yoor  lessouH  were  done. 
I  will  not  hold  you ;  would  not  if  I  could, 
Now  away  with  you  all  to  the  fields  and  the  wood ! " 


Do  You  Know  Her? 

Mary  E.  FitzGerald,  Chicago 

MY  goodness !  What  a  walker  you  are,  Miss  Bird  !  Tm 
all  out  of  breath  trying  to  catch  up  with  you.   Didn't 
you  hear  me  call  you  as  you  were  going  out  ?   I  think 
deafness  is  on  the  increase.     I  called  and  called  to 
Miss  James  last  night,  and  then  I  wouldn't  have  caught  up  to 
her  only  Johnnie  Richards  ran  after  her  and  stopped  her. 

Do  you  know,  I  always  thought  Miss  James  such  a  pleas- 
ant girl,  rather  giddy,  to  be  sure,  but  pleasant,  until  last 
night?  I  had  just  begun  to  tell  her  about  Harry  Jensby, 
when  she  snapped  me  up  and  said  there  was  nothing  under 
the  shining  canopy  she  hated  as  she  did  Harry  Jensby's  name. 
What  do  you  think  of  that?  She's  so  irritable,  perhaps 
the  stories  they  tell  about  Dr.  Rogers  jtlting  her  are  true. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  her  being  in  love  with  him.  He's 
the  biggest  flirt  that  ever  lived.  He  uied  to  fascinate  me 
that  time  he  was  treating  me.  He  would  never  let  me  say  a 
word  about  school ;  always  tried  to  turn  the  conversation  to 
himself ;  such  conceit !  But,  thank  heavens  !  I  have  a  mind 
above  flirty  men,  so  his  manoeuvres  failed.  Engaged  to  him, 
is  she?  Well,  I  suppose  it  was  a  case  of  any  man  at  all. 
Yes,  she  had  a  lot  of  attention,  but  any  woman  who  puts 
herself  out  to  please  can  get  the  attention  of  silly  men. 
She  perfectly  hated  to  teach,  1  believe.  You  know  she 
boarded  where  I  did  for  a  while,  but  she  left  because  there 
were  "too  many  teachers  there,"  she  said.  No,  there 
weren't  many  ;  only  three,  I  think  the  real  reason  was  she 
was  a  little  jealous. 

I  don't  think  she  ever  thinks  of  her  pupils  after  school. 
She's  a  fine  one  to  be  intrusted  with  the  care  of  immortal 
souls.  O,  her  going  around  collecting  clothes  was  only  a  blind. 
She  thought  it  made  her  appear  interesting.  She  gave  a  ton 
of  coal  to  the  Lewis  family?    They  must  be  some  relation. 

Do  you  know  of  any  good  boarding  place,  not  expensive  ? 
The  young  men  at  our  house  are  getting  extremely  rude. 
Last  night  I  was  telling  such  a  cute  story  about  Alex,  when 
that  Fred  Dixon,  who  thinks  himself  such  a  wit,  said,  "  O, 
forget  it !"  Why,  I  don't  see  anything  to  laugh  at.  You 
wouldn't  either  if  it  was  said  to  you.  I  tell  you  they'll  miss 
me  too,  if  I  do  say  it  myself.  I'm  the  only  one  who  keeps 
the  conversational  ball  rolling.  It  would  be  a  glum  table 
if  it  weren't  for  me> 

O,  my  feet  are  just  killing  me.  I've  been  standing  all 
day.  I  never  saw  such  a  lot  of  pupils  since  the  day  I  was 
born.  1  hirty  boys,  seven  of  them  perfect  toughs.  I  really 
think  Miss  Simrains  selected  her  worst  pupils  to  send  me. 
\'e>,  1  know  she  said  they  were  lovely,  but  she  said  that 
lo  1  lU  me  off  the  track.  She  had  trouble  enough  with  them, 
hui  she  kept  it  quiet.  Didn't  I  see  her  interviewing  WilUe 
Co  tcllo  in  the  hall?  and  now  she  says  he  never  troubled 
her.  1  hat's  the  way  to  get  a  reputation  for  managing  boys. 
Her  children  don't  know  much  either.  I  just  told  Mr. 
Allington  that  five  out  of  her  twenty- five  failed  in  the  sim- 
plest kind  of  an  example.  He  must  have  told  Miss  Hansen, 
because  the  next  day  she  came  in  and  said  sixteen  out  of 
the  twenty  one  I  had  sent  her  failed  in  arithmetic.  She 
gave  them  the  hardest  example  she  could  manufacture,  I 
know.  She  said,  too,  that  the  pupils  I  sent  her  sang  the 
alto  of  every  song  incorrecdy.  Now,  you  know  that's  per- 
fect nonsense,  because  if  there  is  one  thing  I  can   teach 


better  than  another,  it  is  singing.  She  thinks  because  she 
belongs  to  the  Apollo  Club,  that  no  one  else  knows  sttxy- 
thing.  Why,  the  singing  teacher  had  to  give  in  that  I  was 
right  the  last  time  he  was  here.  He  said  he  wouldn't  argue 
any  further.     I  guess  he  thought  he  had  better  not. 

Did  you  hear  that  Miss  Hansen  thinks  of  getting  a  trans- 
fer? She  told  someone  that  she  was  tired  of  teaching  two 
grades.  No,  she  hasn't  two  grades  in  her  room.  That  was 
a  delicate  fling  at  me,  but  as  that  disagreeable  Fred  Dixon 
says,  "  it  never  touched  me."  Everyone  knowg^that  I  just 
slave  over  my  children  from  early  morning  until  late  at 
night.  The  trouble  with  her  is  that  she  wants  to  put  on  her 
hat  and  go  out  with  her  last  pupil ;  but  they  have  become 
so  accustomed  to  getting  individual  attention  from  me  after 
school  that  of  course  they  resent  being  neglected.  She 
insinuates  that  they  are  dishonest,  too.  Well,  if  the3r  are, 
she  made  them  so.  You're  fair  minded  and  I'll  leave  it  to 
you  if  pupils  watched,  as  I  watch  mine,  can  be  disb  onest. 
I'm  among  them  all  day  long ;  T  go  quietly  and  unexpec- 
tedly into  the  dressing-room  to  catch  them ;  I  set  ttaps  for 
them.  I'm  bound  to  make  them  honest,  because  you  know 
chiWren  are  naturally  dishonest.  You  haven't  found  that 
out  yet  ?  Well,  you  have  lots  td  learn  in  the  coming  ^rears, 
but  some  people  never  learn.  Now  Miss  HanseM^  has 
taught  long  enough  to  learn  a  thing  or  two,  goodness  k^nows, 
but  she  hasn't  yet  learned  that  sitting  at  her  desk  is  no  way 
to  prevent  cheadng.  She  pretends  that  it  is  deme^uung 
herself  to  play  policeman,  but  my  opinion  in  plain  Exaglish 
is,  that  she  is  too  lazy.  She  manages  to  pull  the  wooJ.  over 
Mr.  Allington's  eyes.  She  told  me  she  bad  made  a  amam  of 
James  French.  I'd  like  to  know  what  I  was  doing  w^tn  I 
fought  James  resolutely  day  after  day  until  he  went  inCio  her 
room,  when  he  was  so  dred  out  that  he  was  glad  to  b^^have 
himself.    Yet  I  get  no  credit. 

Do  you  know,  I  don't  think  Mr.  Allington  is  muoli  in- 
terested in  school  ?  I  met  him  on  the  car  Saturday,'  ^Ltid  I 
tried  to  tell  him  about  Willie  Costello's  dreadful  behavior. 
He  switched  the  conversatian  to  the  philosophy  class  h^  was 
attending  and  to  Kate  Douglass  Wiggin's  "Rebecca,' '  ^^ 
Mansfield's  new  play ;  anything  but  school  for  liim.  t  ^^^^ 
him  that  my  Saturday  mornings  were  occupied  in  m^^'^^i 
papers ;  that  I  could  attend  no  classes.  As  for  "  Rcb^<^ca»" 
when  I  read,  I  want  to  read  something  elevating.  Wb^^t  do 
I  read?  WeU— I  haven't  read  much  lately.  Tm  s^^ving 
Kant  to  read  in  vacation.  No,  I  didn't  go  anywhere  ^^ 
summer.  I  went  to  visit  my  sister  who  lives  on  a  fax^^  *" 
Michigan.  She's  half  sick  neariy  all  the  time.  I  oHtr^^  ^ 
work  for  my  board.  I  don't  like  her  husband  very  well^  ^" 
the  children  are  the  most  disagreeable  ones  I  ever  ^^' 
Mattie  warned  me  not  to  talk  about  school  because  her  ^^^" 
band  dislikes  it,  so  there  was  not  much  to  talk  sut^"^* 
Farm  life  may  do  for  sopie  people,  but  not  for  me.  I  J'^^ 
so  tired  out  at  the  end  of  the  summer  I  almost  wished  %  "^^. 
gone  east,  but  1  saved  money  anyhow,  altho'  that  sick  ^^^ 
I  had  in  November  cost  me  a  pretty  penny.  _    , 

O,  are  you  going  to  leave  me  here?     I  thought  you   '^^t^. 
on  Washington  Boulevard.     I  wanted  to  tell  you  what--^. 
beastly  little  James  Rich  said  to  me  to-day.    There's    -^"^^ 
Phelps.     If  I  hurry  I'll  catch  her.    Strange  she  went  t^p^  ^ 
fast  on  the  other  side.     Is  she  "out  "  with  you  for  anyttm  •^^ 

Good-night.     It's  so  pleasant  to  have  agreeable  peop-^^ 
talk  to,  isn't  it?  ^.g.^.^^^  ^y  vziww^i,^ 


"v"' 
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The 
Story 
of  a 
Sandpile 


Janu^iiry     tiuniber     uf 

I^KIMARV  EurrATloN  described 

what  twenty- seven  chiklren^  un- 

liirected    by    their    ttraLlief,  Hjii 

with  ft    san i^ulile  durinE  January,   Fehruarj', 

and    March.     The  recofd    was   kept    fcr  the 

jiurixis*.'  uf  sji owing  the  development  tjf  thi: 

'*  gfouji  iiieaL"  —  Tll^  EiiiTOR.) 

DURING  the  Easter  vacation  the  sand  was  levelled 
and  the  building  blocks  removed.  Upon  the  chil- 
dren's return  to  school,  they  were  again  left  entirely 
undirected  as  to  their  use  of  the  sand-table.  There 
followed  a  few  days  of  rather  aimless  digging  and  piling  of 
the  dry  sand.  Then  an  idea  began  to  develpp  —  and 
rapidly. 

Guy  suggested  it.  The  spirit  of  initiative  is  strong 
within  him. 

*'  Let's  make  a  garden  and  plant  things  ! ''  he  said.  **  May 
we,  Miss  M  ?  '*  This  was  the  first  time  permission  had  been 
asked  as  to  any  plans  about  the  sand.  Encouragement 
being  given,  Guy  assumed  his  natural  position  as  leader  and 
allotted  spaces  to  various  friends.  This  left  several  children 
with  only  a  very  small  piece  of  territory  for  their  use.  Guy 
ielt  the  injustice  of  this  as. quickly  as  did  the  children  as  a 
whole,  and  several  joined  biro  in  attempting  to  equalize  the 
division.  There  were  twenty-eight  people  to  provide  for, 
and  the  problem  was  too  complicated  for  even  the  wisest 
ones.  Appeal  was  made  to  the  teacher  for  assistance,  and 
a  unit  of  measure  was  provided  by  her,  one-fourteenth  of 
the  length  of  the  sand-table.  Guy  and  his  right  hand  man, 
Roy,  now  marked  off  the  twenty-eight  divisions,  which  were 
claimed  by  children  as  rapidly  as  they  appeared  on  the 
scene.  Occasional  trading  of  property  occurred,  so  that 
Special  friends  might  stand  side  by  side.  Boundary  lines 
were  made  by  finger  marks  in  the  sand. 

The  next  day  two  children  came  with  the  discouraging 
announcement,  '*  Mamma  says  plants  won't  grow  in  sand." 
The  nature-study  period  for  the  day  was  given  over  to  a 
discussion  of  the  children's  past  experiences  about  what 
plaiHs  need,  and  it  was  found  all  needed  things  were  avail- 
able,  save  out,  food.  Air,  light,  heat,  and  moisture  were  at 
hand  in  abundance. 

"We  might  put  some  dirt  in  with  the  sand,"  Jean  volun- 
teered, but  the  idea  did  not  meet  with  approval. 

Here  the  teacher  put  in  a  word,  for  she  wished  to  see  the 
plan  work  out,  and  offered  to  put  some  plant-food  with  the 


sand  which  would  furnish  nour- 
ishment and  sjtill  not  make  the 
sand  look  dirty.  (This  pro- 
posal met  with  favor,  and  was 
carried  out  that  night.) 

Being  relieved  upon  that  point, 
and  being  somewhat  convinced 
*that   the  teacher  probably  had 
more  advice   to  offer  if  given 
opportunity,  several  of  the  more  dependent  chil- 
dren began    to  ask  her,  "What  kind  of  seeds 
iball   we   ijritjg?"  and  "How  many  shall  we 
bring?"  etc.     Suggestions  were  given  to  bring 
iarg€  lieeds  — and  half  a  dozen  common  garden 
and  flower  seeds  were  named.    The  children 
were  luld  they  would  not  need  many  of  each  kind,  it  would 
be  best  to  have  their  plants  at  least  three  inches  apart,  and 
they  could  plan  accordingly. 

F3ow,  the  succeeding  noons  and  mornings,  various  girls 
3Qd  boys  brought  and  f>lanted  seeds,  how  two  or  three  "for- 
got,*' and  bow  one  rpr  two  were  absent  and  unable  to  fulfill 
their  la^k,  the  sand- table  was  soon  to  bear  record. 

During  the  week  which  elapsed  before  the  planting  was 
really  completed  **  fences  "  made  of  pebbles  were  built  to 
nmrk  division  lines.  Some  were  scarcely  laid  before  they 
were  torn  don^n  by  the  joint  owners  who  were,  in  several 
cases,  **  special  friends/'  and  by  the  end  of  the  third  week, 
the  children  were  working  in  twos,  and  fourteen,  instead 
of  twenty  eight,  equal  divisions  were  plainly  visible  upon  the 
sand. 

The  period  of  waiting  was  enlivened  by  necessity  for  fre- 
quent waterings  and  some  fence  repairing.  A  minimum 
amount  of  digging  was  done  these  days — and  that  in  order 
to  "j?ee  if  the  seeds  really  were  planted  !" 

The  Monday  of  the  Uiird  week  of  school  brought  revela- 
tions indeed.  The  sand  was  rather  dry,  and  here  and  there 
were  various  tiny  mounds,  raised  from  the  surroundii^  level. 
When  the  children  came  to  wonder  at  and  to  water  the  dry 
field  there  was  real  pleasure  for  the  owners  of  the  little 
mounds,  for  the  water  washed  away  sand  enough  to  reveal  a 
bit  of  greenish  stem  bent  Hke  a  horseshoe.  Alexander 
poured  water  so  forcibly  over  his  that  the  whole  thing  was 
washed  out  of  its  setting.  The  children  crowded  near  to 
see  "how  the  bean  had  its  head  and  feet  in  the  ground  and 
pushed  its  back  up  first  of  all."  The  bell  rang  just  then, 
and  the  bean  plant  was  made  the  subject  of  the  morning's 
nature  lesson.  Then  Alexander  dug  a  hole  in  the  sand  and 
replanted  his  treasure  as  best  he  bould.  (Yes,  it  grew  and 
prospered  later.) 

The  next  day  there  was  universal  rejoicing  when  it  was 
discovered  that  Esther's  bean  was  lifting  its  head  above 
ground.  "  Esther  always  gets  things  done  just  right,"  com- 
mented one.  And  others  said  to  their  neighbors,  "  I  told 
you  yours  were  planted  too  deep ;  you'll  have  to  wait  a  long 
time."  The  careless  ones  who  had  neglected  for  several 
days  to  bring  seeds,  now  reaped  their  just  punishment  — 
and  had  little  to  say  for  themselves.  They  were  suspected 
of  making  a  few  resolution^  —  inwardly. 

Each  morning  thereafter,  surprises  were  in  store  for  the 
small  gardeners,  and  only  pleasant  ones,  at  that.  The  plants 
grew  rapidly  and  well.  Each  new  leaf  and  bud  was  guarded 
with  jealous  care  by  its  owner.  , 

The  opportunity  being  too  good  to  lose,  much  school 
work  during  the  spring  days  was.  based  upon  the  sand- 
garden.  The  children  measured  and  recorded  growth  from 
time  to  time ;  painted,  cut,  and  drew  representations  of  favor- 
ite plants  in  various  stages  of  development,  observed  habits 
of  growth,  etc.  Then,  also  under  the  teacher's  direction, 
they  learned  the  familiar  verses  beginning,  "  In  the  heart  of 
a  seed,"  and  the  finger  play,  "In  my  little  garden  bed." 
Other  Spring  songs  and  poems  seemed  more  than  usually 
full  of  meaning  this  year,  too. 

When  the  first  blossom  came,  Esther  and  her  bean  were 
the  honored  possessors.  Hers,  too,  was  the  first  pod  to  be 
taken  home  and  cooked. 

As  the  last  days  of  school  approached,  ^f^c^ildren 
begged  to  carry  home  some  of  their  most  thrif^  plants  to 
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put  in  their  out-of-door  gardens*  So  one  afternoon  came 
ihe  Iranspbnting,  each  child  taking  in  his  basket  several 
products  of  his  April  seed  sowing.  Other  plants  were  set  in 
the  school  garden  underneath  the  east  windows. 

So  good-bye  was  said  to  the  saDd-table,  and  it  was  pushed 
back  under  the  windows-boxes  to  await  the  pleasure  of  other 
little  children  in  September* 

Tbe  following  summary  states  briefly  what  actually  re- 
sulted from  the  coming  together  of  the  twenty-eight  children 
around  their  sand-box  —  from  January  till  June. 

1  Children  worked  as  individuals,  each  for  self, 

2  Then  in  small  groups ^  each  for  benefit  of  his  group. 

3  In  larger  groups,  for  benefit  of  group* 

4  In  one  group,  with  a  leader  from  their  own  number. 

5  In  one  group,  still  recognizing  their  own  leader,  but 
appealing  to  higher  authority  for  advice. 

6  As  individuals,  but  each  carrying  out  a  common  plan, 

7  111  groups  of  two^  qm\\  working  toward  a  common  end. 


A  Confession 


We  might  as  well  confess  it ;  we  are  becoming  weaned  of 
'*  Hiawatha  "  ;  not  because  we  lack  appreciation ,  but  because 
the  poem  is  served  for  breakfast,  for  dinner,  and  fur  supper » 
and  often  enough  for  lunch,  and  after  supper*  Minnehaha 
is  a  charming  maiden^  but  there  are  othersj  in  poetry  and 
prose* 

^Editor  Western  School  fournai 

rhank  you.  — Editor  Primary  Edlcai lor^j 


Lessons  from  the  Little  Stream 

Emma  M.  Firth   * 

The  slope  of  the  school  yard  furnishes  a  good  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  nature  takes  care  of  her  delightfully 
heedless  little  flock — the  rain  drops — cradling  them  in  tiny 
beds  and  streams,  which  direct  their  course  to  the  gutters 
along  the  streets,  and  thence  to  some  more  dignified  and 
potent  stream  beyond.  n 

What  lessons  can  the  child  learn  from  the  little  school- 
yard streamlet?  He  can  observe  how  the  slope  produces 
the  movement  of  the  water.  If  it  were  level  what  would  be 
the  result?  He  can  observe  the  erosion  of  fine  particles, 
the  cutting  away  on  one  side  ai^d  the  deposition  of  silt 
the  other.  These  will  be  valuable  discoveries  to  him,  even 
though  he  may  not  at  once  discover  the  wisdom  of  the  law 
which  governs  the  course  of  the  stream  and  the  wearing  and 
distributing  of  material. 

He  can  examine  the  fine  material,  and  note  how  the 
pebbles  and  coarse  materials  are  being  hurried  from  their 
snug  resting-places,  and  placed  in  systematic  order  farther 
down  the  stream,  llirough  the  work  of  the  tiny  school- 
yard streamlet,  he  can  be  led  to  observe  the  same  conditions 
in  a  larger  stream  ;  examining  the  material  deposited  along 
the  shore,  and  testing  the  capacity  of  the  silt,  sand,  and  al- 
luvial soil  spread  over  flat  surfaces  for  absorbing  and  re- 
taining moisture^ 

And  what  a  scope  for  the  imagination  this  same  streamlet 
presents.  The  child  has  an  intense  desire  to  get  beyond  his 
present  environment.  If  he  cannot  do  so  in  reality,  he  loves 
to  do  so  in  imagination.  Let  him  do  the  latter.  Let  him 
imagine  that  he  is  a  bird,  sailing  away  into  the  blue  ocean 
of  the  sky.  Let  him  follow  the  track  of  the  streamlet  as 
it  wanders  on  and  on,  past  hills  and  forests  and  fields. 
What  is  it  doing  as  it  goes  on  its  way  ? 

Stop,  little  streamlet;  s(.op,  I  pray 
Why  do  you  hasten  along  on  your  way  ? 

You  never  tanry;  you  never  wait; 

Are  you  afraid  that  youll  be  late? 
Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry,  you  dear? 
Ah !  while  you  sing  I  can  surely  hear : 

"  I  hurry  because  I  have  work  to  do; 

The  same  old  tasks  and  yet  always  n«w. 
Do  you  see  that  mountain's  rugged  side, 
Where  with  many  a  bound  I  swiftly  glide? 

I  shall  heal  all  the  wuunds  made  by  winter's  storms 

And  carry  it  down  to  the  sea's  grtat  arms; 
And  there,  in  the  cool,  quiet  ocean  bed, 
With^e  waves'  strange  lullabies  overhead, 

In  an  ocean  cradle,  vast  and  deep, ,    '       ^ 

The  quiet  «ild  mountain  will  go  to  sleep 
For  thousands  of  years — perhaps  it  will  dream 
Of  its  old-time  friend,  the  mountain  stream." — Sel. 

Thus  the  work  of  a  mount;ain  stream  can  be  made  the 
foundation  for  the  study  of  geography,  geology,  and  miner- 
alogy. What  a  wealth  of  material  in  the  sand,  loam,  clay, 
and  pebbles  along  its  banks  !  How  friendly  the  gray,  old 
rocks  along  its  course  ! 

The  study  of  the.  stream  is  but  a  beginning  of  the  broader 
glimpses  through  which  the  child  can  gaze  into  the  richer 
fields  beyond.  And  what  life  companions  are  to  be  found 
along  the  sun-lighted  paths  of  the  streams :  the  shy  fiSh, 
myriads  of  insects,  birds  and  their  nestlings  !  Their  habits 
and  homes,  and  those  of  smaller  water-loving  animals,  are 
subjects  for  much  pleasant  and  profitable  study.  What  a 
wealth  of  plant  life  —  cool  reeds  and  ferns  and  pretty,  familiar 
flowers  dear  to  childhood  —  may  be  found  near  the  water ! 

And,  as  a  means  of  expression,  what  does  the  little  stream, 
offer?  Immeasurable  possibilities  in  artistic  directions : 
clumps  of  willows  and  clusters  of  reeds  near  at  hand; 
pretty  backgrounds  of  low  hills,  it  may  be,  or  sweeping 
meadows,  with  a  picturesque  rail-fence  boundary.  These 
as  an  art  incentive. 

Sand  modeling  is  an  increased  stimildus  to  observation. 
Each  curve,  each  individual  peculiarity  of  the  stream,  the 
sunny  hills  or  the  stretch  of  flat  country  can  be  produced  in 
clay.  O,  the  joy  of  manipulating  the  cool,  damp  sand 
which  becomes  plastic  and  beautiful,  and  to  th^  child's  vivid 
imagination  teems  with  life. 

A  plea,  an  earnest  plea,  dear  teachers,  for  more  intrinsic 
work,  and  less  drill  in  the  prtraary|j^i^{pgb.\^3^^\^v^  w^ 
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Some  Things  to  do  in  June 

Anne  Pavey,  Chicago 

SINCE  June  is  the  month  of  "  great  expectation  "  on  the 
part  of  the  children  it  will  be  difficult  for  teachers  to 
hold  pupils  to  hard;  routine  work.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  making  the  work  as  interesting  and  attractive^ 
as  possible.  To  do  this,  lessons  must  be  given  which  shall 
bear  upon  that  in  which  the  children  are  most  interested  at 
this  time — the  coming  vacation  days  and  what  is  going  to 
be  done  in  them. 

Let  the  children  tell  what  they  have  done  other  summers. 
Many  will  tell  of  experiences  on  a  farm.  Some  will  tell  of 
journeys  by  rail,  or  on  the  water,  others  of  outings  in  the 
woods,  or  on  the  shore  of  some  lake  where  fishing,  bathing, 
and  boating,  filled  in  the  long  happy  days. 

These  reminiscences  will  lead  to  many  interesting  nature 
talks.  Looking  forward  to  the  coming  vacation  days  lead 
children  to  feel  that  the  days  of  pleasure  may  also  be  days 
of  profit.  That  they  may,  by  being  observing  and  asking 
questions,  and  gathering  specimens,  learn  many  valuable 
lessons. 

The  very  little  people  will  enjoy  making  the  little  boats 
here  suggested,  when  telling  of  the  rides  they  are  going  to 
have.  » 
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The  single-sail  boat  is  made  by  folding  a  square  into  six- 
teen squares.  Fold  edges  A-C  and  B-D  to  center  crease. 
Leaving  these  edges  folded,  fold  edge  C-D  to  center 
crease  (Figs.  I.  and  II.)-  The  corners  C  and  D  are  now 
folded  in  and  must  be  drawn  out  to  form  ends  of  boat  (Fig. 
III.).  The  sail  is  formed  by  folding  the  square  portion 
above  the  body  of  the  boat  on  one  of  its  diagonals.  A  few 
dots  of  paste  will  hold  the  boat  in  shape. 

The  two-sail  boat  is  made  just  like  the  single-sail,  except 
the  sail  portion,  which  is  made  by  cutting  the  center  crease 
of  the  square  portion  to  the  top  of  the  boat  and  then  fold- 
ing the  oblong  parts  thus  made  on  parallel  diagonals. 

A  little  house-boat  is  made  by  pasting  the  top  edge  of 
square  portion  to  side  of  boat. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  pastimes  in  the  summer  is  riding 
on  the  trolley  cars.  Now-a-days  one  can  become  quite 
travelled  simply  riding  out  "  as  far  as  we  go  *'  on  the  many 
lines  of  cars  in  our  larger  cities.  Children  like  nothing 
better  than  these  long  rides  and  if  they  lead  to  the  park  or 
the  woods  or  a  bathing  place,  their  joy  is  complete. 


Perhaps  second  and  third  grade  children  would  like  to 
make  in  miniature  one  of  these  cars  which  afiord  them  so 
much  pleasure. 
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For  the  car  body,  roof  and  lop  part  a  paj^er  about  as 
stiff  as  good  wriUiig  ]>aper  is  needed.  The  base  and  plat- 
form piece  and  wheels'  can  be  made  of  something  a  titlle 
heavier. 

The  body  t>f  the  car  is  made  from  an  oblong,  6x17 
inches.  Fold  into  sixteen  equal  parts  and  cut  away  a  row 
of  oblongs  from  one  long  side.  Cut  the  remaining  portion 
as  shown  in  Fig,  IV.,  first  making  the  cuts  A-B,  then  fold- 
ing middle  oblong  on  each  short  side  on  its  short  diameter, 
and  cutting  in  this  crease.  Cut  away  corner  oblongs,  leav- 
ing laps.  These  laps,  pasted  inside  of  end  pieces,  form 
body  of  car. 

The  roof  is  an  oblong,  3x8  inches,  rounded  at  the  cor- 
ners. The  ventilator  part  is  made  of  an  oblong  2x7  inches, 
folded  and  cut,  as  shown  in  Fig,  V,  Paste  corner  parts 
A  inside  to  form  long,  narrow  box,  Crea^^e  parts  B  to  form 
laps,  which  are  used  10  fasten  ventilator  to  roof. 


mT) 


True  k 


A 

1       « 
1       •       ^ 
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« 

i~      1 

The  trtjcks  are  made  of  oblongs,  1x4  inches,  folded  as  in 
Fig,  VL  Paste  A  over  B,  and  paste  wheels,  which  are  | 
inch  in  diameter,  to  narrow  sides  of  trucks. 

The  foundation  of  the  car  is  1  J  by  9  inches.  Turn  ^ 
inch  at  each  end  for  dash-boards.  Little  cuts  made  on 
each  side,  as  shown  in  Fig,  VII,,  will  make  httle  laps  to 
fasten  a  little  step  to. 

Now  J  each  part  is  made»  put  together  in  foUojEmg  order : 

Pa^lc  bottom  of  car  secure  1 
to  foundation,     The  roof 


t,  put  together  in  follojiqng  order : 
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by  pasting  it  to  laps,  which  are  made  by  making  short  cuts 
in  the  top  of  each  comer-crease  of  the  car,  and  folding  the 
edges  outward.  Fasten  ventilator  to  roof  before  putting 
roof  on  car. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  doors  and  windows.  They 
may  either  be  cut  out  before  .the  parts  are  put  together,  or 
simply  indicated  by  drawing  before  the  body  part  is  pasted. 
In  either  case  the  children  must  know  how  the  parts  are 
going  to  be  put  together,  so  that  doors  and  windows  will  be 
in  their  right  places. 


.f"*S 
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Helps  in  Spelling 

R.  O'L. 

T  a  second  grade  meeting,  in  one  of  our  large  cities, 
the  teachers  discussed  the  subject  of  "  Spelling."  A 
number  of  devices  have  proven  so  helpful  that  I 
send  them  to  Primary  Education. 

Spelling  Game 
All  the  >vords  taught  during  the  week  are  pla^ied  on  the 
board,  or  large  sheet  of  cardboard.     One  child  chooses  a 
word.     The  other  children  try  to  guess  what  it  is  by  saying, 

"Is    it ?V  naming   the   letters.     The   child   standing 

says,  "  No,  it  is  not ,"  or  "  Yes,  it  is ,"  naming  the 


words  iu  the  lesson  without  any  help  from  the  teacher. 
Again  give  them  paper,  and  ask  them  to  write  all  the  words 
in  the  lesson.  After  a  time,  ^hort  sentences,  containing 
words  in  the  spelling  lesson,  may  be  placed  on  the  board 
for  study,  and  the  chiklren  will  be  able  to  write  them 
from  memory. 

Let  a  child  play  "tearcher.**     He  comes  to  the  teacher's 

desk,  and  gives  each  child  a  word  to  spell.     Again,  let  a 

child   take  his   place  before  the  school.    The  children  at 

their  seats,  each  in  turn,  give  him  a  word  to  spell.    When 

he  misspells  b,  word,  the  child  who 

gave  the  word  takes  his  place  before 

the  class. 

IV 

Spei&ng  match  conducted  by  chit' 
drtn.  After  sides  are  chosen,  let  the 
first  child  on  one  side  give  word  to 
child  on  opposite  side.  That  ciiild 
gives  word  to  his  opposite,  and  so  on. 
Before  the  match  begins,  let  the  chil- 
dren write  all  the  words  which  they 
think  the  other  children  may  not 
know. 

Seat-work  made  by  the  children. 
Let  them  write  words  learned  during 
the  week  on  every  other  line  of  theic 
regular  writing  paper,  leaving  small 
spaces  between  the  words.  Cut  on 
unused  line,  then  cut  between  the 
words.  Put  in  envelopes.  The  words 
may  be  used  for  sentence  building; 
they  may  be  arranged  alphabetically ; 
they  may  be  matched  to  the  printed 
words  cut  from  old  readers.  If  a 
child  misspells  a  word,  he  is  to  look 
through  his  words  and  find  the  one 
he  has  misspelled,  then  spell  or  write 
it  correctly. 

VI 

Cut  pictures  from  discarded  books, 
and  let  the  children  write  all  the  words 
suggested  by  the  picture.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  when  the  children 
have  little  idea  of  sentence  making, 
the  following  will  be  found  helpful : 

VII 

Hektograph  the  sentences  which  are  to  be  dictated  and 
let  the  children  copy  during  the  writing  lesson.  Later  in 
the  day,  dictate  the  sentences,  distribute  the  hektographed 
slips,  and  let  the  children  compare.  If  they  have  made 
mistakes,  the  correct  copy  will  be  as  helpful  in  letting  them 
see  those  mistakes  as  if  the  teacher  had  spent  an  hour  after 
school  blue-pencilling  the  papers. 


\^^tr^- 


words  the  letters  spell, 
next  one  to  play. 


The  child  guessing  the  word  is  the 


II 


The  following  device  pleased  many,  as  it  encourages 
unselfishness,  the  individual  child  working  so  that  his  class 
might  get  the  reward. 

The  class  is  divided  into  sides  —  boys  and  girls.  On  the 
board  is  an  ornamented  space,  for  each  side  to  have  its  suc- 
cesses recorded.  If  the  boys  have  the  most  correct  papers, 
a  star  is  placed  in  their  space.  The  next  day,  the  girls  will 
try  to  get  a  star  for  their  space. 

Ill 

Here  is  a  good  memory  exercise.  After  the  words  have 
been  carefully  taught,  require  the  children  to  spell  all  the 


A  Day 

I'll  teU  you  how  the  suo  rose— 

A  ribbon  at  a  time. 
The  steeples  swam  in  amethyst, 

The  news  like  squirrels  ran— 

The  hiUs  unUed  their  bonnets, 

The  bobolinks  begun. 
Then  said  I  softly  to  myself, 
*  •  That  must  have  been  the  sun !  ** 

But  how  he  set  I  know  not, 

There  seemed  a  pnrple  stile 
Which  little  yellow  boys  and  girls 

Were  climbing  all  the  while. 

Till  when  they  reached  the  other  side, 

A  dominie  In  gray 
Put  gently  up  the  evening  bars, 

And  led  the  flock  away.  J 
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NOTES 

—Dr.  Cornelius  Rubner,  director  of*  tlie 
Grand  Dacal  Conservatory  of  Music  at 
Carlsrulie,  G*niany,  and  an  eminent  pian- 
ist, has  been  chosen  to  succeed  Prof. 
Edward  A.  McDowell  as  head^of  the  Colnm- 
bla  University  Department  of  Music.  Dr. 
Rnbner  is  a  Daiie.  He  has  received  deco- 
rations from  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  h\e 
Kings  of  Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway.  He  has  had  many  American  pu- 
pils at  Carlsrnhe  and  they  ur^ed  his  elec- 
tion to  the  chair  of  mnsic  at  Columbia. 

—  Superintendent  Cooley  of  Chicago  is 
(Torking  oat  an  elaborate  plan  for  teaching 
civics  in  the  public  schools.  He  proposes 
to  organize  the  schools  into  miniature  na- 
tional, state,  and  municipal  governments, 
thus  bringing  the  pupils  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  three  diflerent  stages  of  government. 
The  plan  is  to  elect  a  national  house  of 
representatives  from  the  grammar  schools 
and  a  senate  from  the  high  schools.  Each 
elementary  school  will  send  one  representa- 
tive to  Uie  National  Congress  and  each 
high  school  will  Rend  several  senators. 
The  state  and  city  governments  will  be 
formed  in  much  the  same  way.  The  presi- 
dent and  all  offlcers  of  the  different  branches 
of  government  will  be  elected  by  the  Aus- 
tralian ballot  system,  and  every  detail  of 
actual  government  will  he  copied  as  far  as 
possible. 

THE  GOSPEL  OP  0UT-D00E8  • 
Every  now  and  then  the  world.  In  its 
headlong  race  after  wealth  and  pleasure, 
suddenly  realizes  that  Nature  can  supply 
both  these  wants  better  than  man  and 
tarns  to  seek  for  them  where  Nature 
reigns.  We  are  living  in  such  a  time 
DOW.  The  wise  among  us  throw  aside  our 
books  or  our  work,  and,  with  only  bicycle  or 
fishing-rod,  go  out  into  the  woods  to  seek 
the  strength  and  wisdom  that  can  never  be 
found  in  the  office  or  the  study.  Of  all 
the  agents  that  have  Postered  this  healthy 
instinct  in  men,  the  bicycle  has  been  the 
most  potent.  'We  are  no  longer  held 
prisoners  by  the  brick  walls  of  the  city  nor 
even  confined  to  the  crowded  highways  of 
travel.  Wherever  he  lives,  the  woods  and 
all  the  delights  of  the  country  are  attain- 
able to  the  man  with  a  wheel;  he  Is  no 
longer  bound  either  by  place  or  by  poverty. 
Bat  the  man  who  possesses  a  bicycle  has 
far  more  than  a  mere  means  to  a  very  de- 
sirable end.  Even  if  there  were  no  delight- 
fnl  conntry  to  be  seen,  no  secrets  of  nature 
to  l>e  discovered,  the  mere  automatic  move- 
ment in  the  air  and  the  sunlight  quickens 
and  tones  the  whole  man.  What  other 
exercise  can  brace  and  exhilarate  every 
muscle,  rest  tired  nerves,  Ull  the  lungs 
with  fresh  air,  brush  cobwebs  from  the 
brain,  and  all  with  so  little  expenditure 
of  effort  and  such- slight  consciousness  of 
fatigue?  The  Gospel  of  Out-doors  need 
not  be  a  sealed  book  to  any  of  us,  and  the 
problem  of  the  simple  life  is  not  so  diUlcult 
afty  all.  The  man  with  a  bicycle  is 
master  of  them  both.  And,  best  of  all,  he 
is  completely  master  of  himself,  body  and 
mind. 
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Special  attention  is  invited  to 


Of  Hmerican  Hrt  for 

School  Decoration. 

Recognized  by  the  most  distinguished  artists  as  the  l>eit  art  reproductions  made  in 
America.  John  S.  Sargent  writes :  "  I  have  pleasure  in  expressing  my  opuiion  of  the 
excellence  of  your  Copley  Prints."  Edwin  A.  Abbey  says:  *'  It  gives  me  much  pleasure 
to  testify  to  the  excellence  of  the  Copley  Prints.  Those  that  have  been  published  repro- 
ducing my  own  works  (his  **  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail  **)  I  could  not  wish  bettered." 

Send  15  Cents  for  Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CURTIS  &  CAMERON,  Publishers,  '* 'X^  ^iSS^'tim^y.  Boston 
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Vertical  or  Slant  for  School  Pens  with  Stamp  of 

ESTERBROOK. 

Having  been  established  for  forty  years  and  knowing  the  exact  requirements  of 
Principals,  we  can  specially  recommend  our  series  oi  School  Pens.  Samples  sent 
to  Principals  and  Teachers  when  desired. 

Business  pens  in  all  styles.     Orders  can  come  through  local  dealer. 


The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


26  JOHN   STREET,   NEW    YORK. 


IZr  COMFORTABLE  SHOES 

for  School  Teachers'  Wear  an 
JULIETS,   OXFORDS,   and 
OLD  LADIES'  BALMORALS, 

With  •'PUBUMATIC  CUSHION 
RUBBBB     HBBLS "     Attached. 

YOUB  DEALER  HAS  THEM 

$9*  This  Bobber  Heel  baa  an  air  cbamber  next  to  tbe  heel  seat,  making  a  'Pnmmatin  (Suhion 
of  the  hul^K  snotlon  chamber  to  walk  upon,  making  it  the  only  Rubber  Heel  that  uHUnot 
sUp  on  wet  or  poHaked  iurfaeei. 


;  i  A  New  School  Song  Book. 


Complete  with  Words  and  Music. 

There  has  lon;^  been  a  call  for  a  Rong  book  for  schools  that  should  con  lain  the 
■ongs  most  liked  by  teachers  and  pupils  and  best  adapted  for  athool' 
room  use.  All  other  books,  so  far  as  we  know,  while  they  contain  a  few  good 
songs,  contain  many  which  are  seldom  made  nse  of  In  schooL    In  our  new  book 

Song  Favorites 

an  attempt  has  been  made  to  produce  a  work  which  shall  contain  only  songs  (bat 
are  popular  in  school. 

To  this  end  every  available  source  has  been  consulted  and  everv  really  good 
and  popular  school  song  that  could  be  secured'has  been  Inserted.  We  believe 
there  is  not  a  song  here  but  all  the  pupils  will  like  to  sing. 

if  any  teachers  Imagine  they  should  all  be  new  songs,  such  teachers  should 
remember  tnat  we  should  teach  our  pupils  the  best*  not  necesHarily  the  latest* 
and  that  it  is  only  in  Ave  or  ten  yean  that  a  really  good  soug  is  written.  We  be- 
lieve this  book  contains  the  best  collection  of  songs  for  schools  that  has  ever  been 
gotten  together.    Such,  at  least,  has  been  our  aim. 

The  book  is  Kubstantlally  bound,  and  we  have  placed  the  price  at  15  cts.  a  copy, 
or  f  1.50  a  doz.,po«t-pald.  Address,  W.  HAZLETON  SMITH,  102  Seneca  $t,Buffah,lf-r. 
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The  Editor's  Page 


J 


une 


Some,  things  never  grow  trite.  LowelPs  June  is  as  fresh 
each  year  as  the  new  vegetation.  It  explains  and  spiritual- 
izes every  upspringing  grass  blade.  If  we  think  we  hold  this 
matchless  poem  in  memory,  let  us  revivify  it  with  a  new 
reading  as  June  draws  near.  It  ought  to  bring  a  deeper 
meaning  to  us  each  year.  Would  it  not  if  we  had  grown 
spiritually  pearer  to  it,  if  we  had  reached  out  in  kinship  to 
the  "soul  in  grass  and  flowers"?  The  buttercup  is  the' 
same  pet  flower  of  our  childhood,  but  it  is  only  when  our 
eyes  have  been  anointed  that  we  see  it  as  the  golden  cup 
that  "  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice."  A  year  without  the 
June  in  it  —  a  life  without  the  overflowing  of  June  rich- 
ness—  would  be  more  meagre  than  we  dream.  So  much  of 
disappointment  and  sorrow  comes  into  Life's  discipline  that 
once  a  year  the  June  joy  is  needed  to  heal  the  wounds,  to 
keep  the  heart  warm  and  the  faith  strong* 

**  Now  is  the  high  tide  of  the  year, 
And  whatever  of  life  hath  cbl>ed  away 
Comes  flooding  back  with  a  ripply  cheer 
Into  every  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  bay; 
Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  overfills  it ; 
We  are  happy  now  because  God  wills  it ; 
^o  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been, 
*Ti8  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are  green ; 

Everything  is  upward  striving; 

Tis  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 

As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be  blue  — 

Tis  the  natural  way  of  living." 

There  is  one  point,  at  least  in  this  poem  for  the  children : 

. "  There's  never  a  leaf  or  a  blade  too  mean 
To  be  som^  happy  creature's  palace." 

If  the  teacher  can  create  a  fine  sense  of  the  rights  of 
these  happy  palatial  creatures,  and  a  new  feeling  of  respect 
and  companionship  for  them  in  boy  nature,  it  will  "build  in" 
a  new  layer  of  character,  and  the  impulse  to  protect  will 
dominate  the  inexplicable  desire  to  crush. 


Flag  Day  Comes 
this  month.  I  wonder  if  we  are  really  teaching  our  children 
to  understand  that  there  are  other  ways  of  desecrating  a 
flag1)esides  flring  on  it.  If  we  could  make  every  boy  and 
girl  feel  that  our  national  flag  is  outraged  by  being  placed 
in  a  whiskey  saloon  window,  we  should  be  teaching  a  sen- 
sible kind  of  patriotism.  Touching  the  very  fibre  of  the 
flag  should  be  an  act  of  reverence,  and  to  guard  it  from 
commonplace  usage  is  not  yet  a  recognized  duty  of  Ameri- 
can citizens. 


Mr.  Scott's  Porto  Rico  Article 
Read  it  in  this  number.  You  remember  Mr.  Scott's 
nature  work  in  Primary  Education  about  four  years  ago, 
when  he  was  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  He  went  to  Porto  Rico  and 
has  returned.  I  have  asked  him  to  tell  us  about  the  schools 
and  his  experience  there,  and  he  has  kindly  consented.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  get  a  candid,  reliable  statement  of  facts,  after 
conflicting  newspaper  reports. 


Drawing  Ink  or  India  Ink 
must  be  used  in  the  drawings  sent  for  Primary  Education. 
Please  remember.     Put  this  with  the  contributor's  calendar. 


Editor's  Address 
Sharon,  Mass. 


A  Puzzle 


How  can  teachers  write  me  that  they  have  taken  Primary 
Education  for  years  and  "Wouldn't  do  without  it,"  yet  ad- 
dress the  editor  as  "Mr.,"  and  send  me  work  that  ignores 
every  suggestion  I  ever  made  on  this  page,  as  to  dates  for 
contributions,  preparation  of  illustrations,  and  numerous 
other  things?  Now, once  more  !  Don't  address  me  as  "Sir" 
—  the  honor  is  not  appreciated.  Don't  send  me  drawings 
in  pencil  or  color.  Don't  leave  out  a  part  of  your  address. 
I  have  abready  a  crowded  pigeon-hole  full  of  letters  with  in- 
complete addresses.  Don't  ask  me  if  you  "  may  "  send  me 
a  manuscript.  Of  course  you  "  may."  As  well  ask  roc  if 
you  may  mail  a  letter  in  a  post-office.  But  when  you  send 
it,  don't  roll  it  —  there  has  been  an  epidemic  of  rolling 
recently  — and  please  send  stamps  for  its  return. 


Memoirs  of  a  Child 

There  is  a  little  book  by  Annie  Steger  Winston  which  has 
an  unexpressed  message  for  every  primary  teacher.  Wc 
have  grown  far  away  from  our  childhood  days,  and  forgotten 
how  children  feel ;  this  book  brings  it  all  back  with  marvel- 
ous vividness.  No  teacher,  especially  no  primary  teacher, 
can  succeed  with  only  a  psychology-pedagogy  equipment. 
There  must  be  the  kind  of  child  study  that  gets  into  the 
child  heart.  This  book  lifts  the  veil  the  years  have  thick- 
ened, and  reveals  it. 

"  So  lorn  at  times  the  child-heart  needs  must  be. 
With  never  one  maturer  heart  for  friend 
And  comrade,  whose  tear-ripened  sympathy 
/  And  love  might  lend  it  comfort  to  the  end' — 
Whose  yearnings,  aches  and  stings, 
Over  poor  lijttle  things 
Were  pitiful  as  ever  any  child-heart." —  Riley 


Where  are  You  Going  This  Summer? 

Before  you  bury  yourself  in  all-day  study  in  a  university 
summer  school  only  to  get  a  higher  position  and  a  larger 
salary,  think  twice.  Nature  will  bring  in  a  health  account 
later.  Get  rested  —  each  in  her  own  way.  I  beg  pardon 
for  saying  one  thing  so  many  times  but  I  really  must  say 
once  more :  Touch  just  as  many  people  as  you  can  who 
know  more  than  you  do — ever  so  much  more.  Get  a  new 
glimpse  of  the  Beyond  of  something  you  are  interested  in. 
Get  outside  the  Not  Me,  and  come  back  with  fresh  impulses, 
new  ambitions,  and. without  the  consciousness  of  I  Am,  that 
you  may  carry  away  with  you.  A  contact  with  bright 
minds  at  a  good  summer  school  is  a  most  ef!ica<!ious  means 
of  rubbing  off  the  old  layers  of  self-satisfaction,  that  arc 
gradually  hardening  into  conceit.  The  right  kind  of  a  sum- 
mer school  is  an  excellent  way  to  spend  a  part  of  a  vacation. 
I  never  attended  one  that  I  was  not  glad.  There  are  plenty 
of  social  **  good  times  "to  be  had  in  them,  too,  if  one  is 
willing  to  save  another  from  drowning  without  being  intro- 
duced. 

What  do  you  think  of  this  for  a  philosophy  to  carry 
away  on  a  vacation  :  "  Whether  you  climb  up  the  moun- 
tain or  go  down  the  hill  to  the  valley,  whether  you  journey 
to  the  end  of  the  world  or  merely  walk  round  your 
house,  none  but  yourself  shall  you  meet  on  the  highway  of 
fate.  If  Judas  go  forth  to-night,  it  is  toward  Judas  his  steps 
will  tend,  nor  will  chance  for  betrayal  be  lacking ;  but  let 
Socrates  open  the  door  he  shall  find  Socrates  asleep  on  his 
threshold  before  him."  Maeterlinck  says,  "  Nothing  befalls 
us  that  is  not  the  nature  of  ourselves."  Think  out  what  all 
this  means  some  day  in  the  woods,  the  hill-top,  or  the  ham- 
mock. But  wherever  you  are,  I  wish  you  a  happy,  happy 
summer.  * 


Good-bye  till  September. 
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Wedding 

IsfltaUtpa  or  imwinn— n»«  Is  tb«  UtMl 
■tjle.  OB  b«tMipMte*.pMrl  white  papar. 
tlMiMd.  ud  MotoMd  In  double  Mt  aBvcl- 
opM  to  ■aUh.  100  ftor  14.60; fro fbrKi.W. 

Ixprwa  ^MMld.    SaanptafrM. 

OooKLar,  1»  pi«M,  telu  bow  to  word 
iBTltotiaoa.  audi, ate, cad  Jnat  what  to  do, 
Car  3  *-cC,  atonpa.  Tlia  Baum  Paua 
.T^  OaatiBlBt.Balam.llaaa. 


"  iVAaf  do  we  live  for  if  it  is  not  to 

make  life  less  difficult  to  each  other?'' 

— George  Eliot. 

A  TEACHER'S  life   is   full   of  trials,   and 
there  are  constant  annoyances  which  irg- 
tate,  provoke  and  worry  a  school  teacher. 
In  the  schools  where 

Dixon's  ftS'i^S  Pencils 

are  used  these  trials  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mntn,  and  the  teacher's  lot  is  certainly  a  happy 
one.  Let  us  prove  it  by  sending  you  some 
samples,  which  we  will  do  if  you  will  tend  us 
i6c.  in  stamps  and  tell  us  where  you  teach. 
JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

SPECTACLES  SL^iSE^SiS. 

AOSHTSWAHTBO.   OOU&TXB  CO..  CIJiBg* 

M  ^  #^rtlTA  will  bring  yon.  on  trial « 
I  C.  PENTv  tlUrteeu  weeks,  Ihe  Path- 
I  ^%  Ll  L.II  I  IJ  finder,  the  old  rella- 
■  ^J  2LIllIi^!l  ble  national  news  re- 
^^  view.  'IW  pH>er  «»▼«•  yo«  every  week 
all  tbe  Important  news  ol  the  world,  stated  clearly 
and  without  bias.  It  Is  tbe  onl^news  review  that  is 
truly  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  It  is  not 
psdd^  or  bulky.  It  gives  you  the  wheat  without  ino 
ehaff.  It  Is  a  Ume  saver  for  all  busy  people.  In  pur- 
pose It  Is  high-toned,  healthy  and  Inspiring;  It  Is  a 
protest  against  sensational  3«Uraallsm.  It  takes  ll»e 
place  of  periodicals  costing  $2.80  and  $8.00.  Try  It 
and  you  wonld  not  be  wltbont  It  for  many  times  Its 
cost- •l.€>0  per  year.    Address: 

PATHFINDER,  Washington,  D,  C. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Kindergarten  Normal  School 

OAI.SSBUR6.  lU.. 
will  Open  Jane  13  and  Close  Jane  24. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  following  imtject':— 
Kindergarten  methods  applied  to  public  school  *•  ork. 
Primary  methods,  Slght-slnglq^  and  Drawing  as  used 
In  the  various  grades. 

Write  for  Information. 

ADDA  B.  ROBERTSON,  Seeretary. 


GREAT  COMBINATION 

American  Education 

One  of  the  best  educational  magazines  in 

the  country. 

Subscription  Price,  $i.oo. 

AND 

Any  Two  of  the  Following 

FOR  TWO  DOLLARS 

Success,  $1.00    The  Pilgrim,  $1.00 

Womaii's  Home  Companion,  $i.oo 

Birds  and  Nature,  $1.50 

Tlie  Uttle  Chronicle,  $1.50 

Dutton's  School  nanagement,$i.oo 

Just  published  by  Scribners*.    A  help  and 

an  inspiration  to  the  twentieth  century 

teacher. 

Laughlin  Fountain  Pen,  $1.00 

Does  as  good  work  as  any  three  dollar  pen. 

Send  your  order  to-day  to 

AMERICAN  EDUCATION 
81  Chapel  Street,      Albany,  N.  Y. 

Tki*  offer  may  be  withdrawn  after  May  30. 


NOTES 

—The  state  of  Utah  has  ordered  a  gen- 
eral health  day  —  namely,  the  first  Monday 
In  October.  On  "this  day  all  theatres, 
churches,  schools,  public  halls,  hotels, 
boarding-houses,  etc.,  must  be  thc^roughly 
disinfected. 

—A  committee  of  the  Chicago  Principals' 
Association  after  careful  observation  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  study  of 
grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography  should 
be  second  to  the  study  of  Industrial  arts 
for  boys  between  ten  and  twelve.  The 
conning  of  text-books  exclusively  will  not 
develop  the  mind  to  best  advantage,  they 
say. 

—A  itiuddy  or  sallow  complexion,  and 
disfiguring  pimples  which  cause  so  much 
mortification  and  distress,  can  be  altered 
to  an  unblemished  clear  healthfuK  color  by 
the  use  of  Murray's  Charcoal  Tablets. 
They  regulate  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
prevent  indigestion,  acidity,  and  constipa- 
tion, and  are  the  l)e8t  and  safest  antiseptic 
for  the  stomach  known. 

-  -Dr.  Felix  Adler,  the  famous  New  York 
expc  lent  of  ethical  culture, made  an  address 
at  Philadelphia  in  which  he  observed : 

**  The  greatest  mistake  educators* make 
is  to  talk  of  tnoral  education  as  if  it  were 
a  task  that  was  confined  to  twenty  years 
of  a  person's  existence.  Moral  training 
should  go  on  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ; 
it  should  be  progressive  through  the 
whole  of  life.  Practically  speaking,  the 
greatest  zest  and  interest  in  moral  things 
begins  after  the  school  life  is  over.  I 
thoroughly  detest  any  scheme  of  moral 
education  In  schools  at  present.  It  will 
be  thrusting  the  most  diangerous  and  diffi- 
cult tasks  into  hands  utterly  unprepared 
to  teach  ethics.  If  we  get  pupils  to  take  a 
right  view  of  the  teacher,  and  to  select 
teachers  whose  example  will  Induce  pupils 
to  unconsciously  imbibe  a  moral  training 
in  the  school-room,  that  is  all  we  can  hope 
to  do." 

—A  short  generation   ago    non-profes- 
sional  games  and  athletics  were  but  as 
exotics  on    French   soil.     The   last  few 
years  have  seen  a  striking  change  in  this 
matter,  and   the   feats   accomplished  by 
school    boys    and    students   at   displays 
arranged  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition, came  as  a  surprise  to  not  a  few 
English  and  other  foreign  experts.    The 
development  has  continued  with  ever  in- 
creasing activity,  and   arrangements   are 
now  being  made  for  sending  representa- 
tives of  the  '*j«tm««s«  sportive"  to  take 
part  in  the  physical  exercise  competitions 
at  St.  Louis  Exhibition.    About  half  the 
minimum  expenses  can  ^be  assured  from 
private  sources,  and  it  seems  well-nigh 
certain  that  the  remainder  will  be  met  by 
a  grant  extraordinary  of  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $6,000  from  the  State ;  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  sum,  if  forthcoming,  will 
be  provided,  not  as  might  be  expected, 
from  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction— 
whose   treasury    has    of   late  been    very 
severely  taxed  —  but  from  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce. 
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At  Home. 

Oar  Intercollegiate  de- 
Piirtment  offers  instruc- 
1 1  a  by  znail  in  tbe  Ancient 
:  d  Modem  Languages, 
1 .  ■  terature.  History,  Draw- 
iM,[,  Mathematics  and  the 
s^  iences.  Prepares  stu- 
l1i  nts  at  home  in  any  or  all 
subjects  for  entrance  to 
nny  college  or  nniversity 
andformost  pursuits  and 

r.Mr»wia*>Qtnlifft.    StudeUtS 

under  direct  personal   charge    of  professors 
in  Harvard,  Yale.  Cornell  and  leading  colleges. 

Are  Yo\i 

a.  Teacher? 

Investigate  opr  Normal  deplirtment.  Courses 
prepare  for  certificates  of  every  grade. 
'  ^e  assist  in  securing  positions. 

Special  course  in  PEDAGOGY  embraces 
professional  work  for  advanced  teachers  and 
those  aspiring  to  responsible  positions. 

REVIEW  COURSES  IN  ALL  BRANCHES 
— I^epare  teachers  at  small  cost  for  examina- 
tions of  all  kinds— County,  City.  State.  . 

KINDERGARTEN  COURSES— For  moth- 
ers, primary  teachers,  and  those  wishing  to  be- 
come kindergartners. 

Full  COMMERCIAL  department  Tuition 
nominal.  Text  books  FREE  to  our  students. 
Catalogue  and  farticulars  free.     IVritt  to-day. 

HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL ' 
Depijrtmeiit  33  Springfield.  MsLsa. 


PUYSI»£ 


BmI  Hfw  Play*.  DiakvQM,  Speaken,  HaimI 

-     •       -  ,  Drlll«^«tc.      Cfttaloir  Tr»*. 

I,  Pab.      Ospt.68,  CaiMK*. 


GREGG  SHORTHAND 

The  most  popiflar  system  In  America  to-day,  tanght 
In  more  bu»lnesB  ana  high  schools  than  any  two  other 
systems  combined.    Our  greatest  difficulty  is  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  teachers, 
write  for  our  interesting  booklet, 

"About  Grew  Shorthand." 

The  QREQQ  PUBLISHING  COflPANY 

57  Waahlngton  Street,  CHICAGO. 

ONE  HUNDRED 

copies  of  a  letter,  piece  of 
music,  drawing,  or  any  writ- 
ing can  be  made  on  a  Lawtoo 
5lai|»lez  Printer.  Nowmsh- 
»ing.  No  wetting  of  paper. 
S«id  for  circulars  and  samples 
~^  of  work.    Agents  wanted. 

LAWTON  A  CO..  KgaLSgsyai^ 

We  Carry  a  Full  Line  of 

BUST  WORK,  LETTER  CARDS,  NUMBER 
CARDS,  RAFFIA,  RATTAN  WEAVING 
MATERIAL,  BOOKS  ON  CONSTRUCTION 
WORK,  INDIAN  BEADS  AND  TEACH- 
ERS' AIDS. 

Send  for  our  New  Catalog 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CG. 
521  West  60th  Street.  Chicago,  III. 

THE  NORTHEASTERN 
PUBUG  SCHOOL 

A  Monthly  Paper 
Devoted  to  the  Educational  Inter- 
ests of  Northern 'New  England 
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June  Songs  and    Recitations 

Angelina  W.  Wray 

(The  last  month  of  school !  The  year's  work  is  almost 
over,  and  the  long  vacation  is  in  sight.  Weary  teachers  and 
tired  pupils  alike  rejoice  at  the  prospect,  and  perhaps  to 
some  of  the  former  comes  the  thought,  *'  Oh  !  this  last 
month  doesn't  count  for  anything.  There  are  but  a  few 
days  remaining  and  then  these  children  will  go  from  our 
care."  The  long  hot  days  sap  vitality,  too,  and  tax  resources 
to  the  utmost.  Nevertheless,  the  last  month  does  count  for 
much.  Now  is  the  time  when  the  hasty  word  spoken  in  a 
moment  of  impatience  may  be  erased  from  the  memory  of 
that  restless  boy  or  girl,  when  teacher  and  class  may  come 
into  the  closest  and  tenderest  relations.  Outside,  the  great 
world  of  nature  calls  with  its  myriad  voices.  Let  us  not  be 
afraid  to  let  the  children  know  that  we,  too,  hear  the  magic 
invitation,  while  we.  give  them  keys  to  unlock  the  mysteries 
and  beauties  of  summer.) 

June 

(Class  Recitation) 

The  sweetest  month  of  all  the  year 

'    Is  June,  dear  Jime. 
Then  little  brooks  a-laughing  run. 
Then  tiny  leaflets  dance  with  fun, 
Apd  birdies  sing  till  day  is  done. 
O  June,  dear  June  I 

The  gayest  month  of  all  the  year 
*         Is  June,  dear  June. 
For  then  the  laughing  children  run 
And  shout,  "  Hurrah  for  lessons  done  ! 
Hurrah  for  long,  long  days  of  fun  ! 
Hurrah  for  June  !  " 

Grandmother  Daisies 

(Class  Recitation) 

We  are  grandmother  daisies,  / 

The  snowiest  caps  *  we  wear, 
And  we  whisper  ^  the  sweetest  secrets 

To  the  grasses  '  tall  and  fair. 

We  never  stand  still  a  moment 
But  curtsey  ^  and  bow  *  and  bend,^ 

Or  go  merrily,  lightly  tripping  ' 
With  some  litUe  daisy  friend. 

At  night  when  the  sun  is  sinking  ® 

In  splendor  of  gold  and  red. 
Then  each  little  grandma  daisy 

Knows  it's  time  to  go  to  bed. 

So  rocking  ^  and  swinging  together 
With  heads  ^®  that  are  drooping  low, 

All  the  queer  little  gra'ndma  daisies 
To  the-  daisies'  dreamland  ^ '  go. 

^  Motions 

I  Point  to  heads.  2  Whisper.  3  Point  downward.  4  Curtsey. 
5  Nod  heads.  6  Bend  from  waist.  7  Join  hands  with  child  across 
the  aisle  and  skip  forward  two  steps.  8  Arms  raised,  forming  circle 
over  heads.  9  Join  hands  as  in  motion  7,  and  rock  slowly  to  and  fro. 
10     Heads  drooping.     1 1     Hands  under  heads.     Eyes  closed. 

Wild  Roses 
Fringing  the  dusty  roadside. 

Skirting  the  fields  of  wheat,    - 
The  pink  brier  roses  blossom 

In  the  noonday's  silent  heat. 

Softer  than  silk  their  petals, 

Stamens  of  gold  they  show, 
The  pink  brier  roses  nodding 

O'ef  the  clover  blooms  below. 

Frailer  than  garden  roses, 

Only  a  day  they  last, 
But  the  very  heart  of  summer 

In  their  hearts  is  folded  fast. 


Roses 


Angelina  W.  Wray 
Allegretto,  J 


Geo.  W.  Wilmot 
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1.  There's  a    flush  of   pink  in    the  east-ern   sky^  Andtbe 

2.  There  are  li -,  lies^  fair   in    the  gar -den  old.Thereare 
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night  has   flown    a  -  way,*  And  the  st  -  lent     gar  -  den' 
pan-  sies*  wet   ^vvith  dew,  And  the  wee  for-  get -me- 


sniil  -  ing  waits  The  dawn  of  the  sum-mer  day.   Now  the 
nots  that    lift  Their  mod -est      eyes   of    Wue.  But   the 
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birds*    a  -  wake  from  thdr  pleas-ant      rest      In  their 
fair   -  est     flow*rs    in    the    gar  -  den      old.    At    the 
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nests'  in  the  rust -ling  trees,^  And  the    ro  •  ses  send  thdr 
dawn  •  ing       or    the  night,  A  re  the    ro  -  ses  nod-ding'' 
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f ra  -  grance  far  A  -  drif t^  on  the  wandering  breeze, 
fra  -  grant  heads,  A  -  bloom  in^the  sun-shine  bright. 
Chorus. 

il4i—^-\-i m #      ^      #      ^    ij^      I 
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O  1  beau  -  ti    -   ful    to  -  ses    of    sum  -  mer,      Your 
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charm  and  your  sweetness  unfold  1  Bloom  white  as  the  snow,or 
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pink  as    the  dawn,  Or  splendid  with  crimson  and  gold. 

Motions 

I  Point  to  east.  2  Arms  outspread.  3  Arms  extended;  hands 
meeting  in  front,  forming  oblong.  4  Flying  motion.  5  Hands  form- 
ing nest.  6  Arms  raised,  representing  boughs.  7  Arms  outspread, 
with  fluttering  motion.  8  Hands  held  over  heads,  fingers  curved.  9 
Point  downward.     10     Look  upward,     il     Nod  heads. 

The  New  Moon 

The  spider  has  spun  her  silken  web  ' 

In  the  grass  so  heavy  and  wet, 
The  clover  has  folded  ^  its  leaves  of  green 

And  the  summer  sun  ^  has  set. 
To  their  tiny  nest  ^  the  birds  have  flown, 

The  wind  is  soft  as  a  sigh, 
And  the  little  new  moon  goes  sailing  slow  ^ 

Far  up  in  the  evening  sKy. 

The  little  new  moon  it  sails  ®  and  sails 

Through  the  clouds  as  white  as  foam ; 
It  shines  and  it  glimmers  across  the  waves  ' 

Till  the  sailors  think  of  home ; 
Till  they  think  of  home  and  the  babies  dear 

And  a  mother's  lullaby. 
While  the  little  new  moon  goes  sailing  slow* 

Far  up  in  the  evening  sky. 

Motions 

I  Let  right  forefinger  trace  outline  of  web.  2  Hands  metuwg 
overhead.  3  Point  to  west.  4  Hands  forming  nest.  5  Both  ann* 
raised.  Sailing  motion.  6  Same  as  5.*  7  Hands  outspread.  Motioo 
of  tolling  waves.    8    Same  a,  s.Djgjtj^ed  by  VJWW^H^ 
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SOZODONT 

THE   FAVORITE 

Tooth  Powder 

FOR  HALF  A  OENTUBT. 
Finest  quality.  Patent  top  oaa 

mePARED  sv 

HALL  A  RUCKEL,  NEW  YORK 

rnimAllI  Leaflets 

S3  Pages  and  cover,  5|  x  7  inches.  Illnstrated. 
Speo&l  price  to  readers  of  Pbimabt  Edoca- 
TiON.   By  mail,  the  6  volumes,  only  20  cents. 

Volume  1 .  The  Sun,  Ph*eton,  The  Snow.— Our  Fls«, 
Tbe  Boy  WsBhington,  The  Man  WMhlngton,  Joan  of 
Arc.— Wlnda.— Spring.— PuMV  Willow^Kaln,  Dande- 
Uon,  Uttle  Brown  Seed.— Llttie  DandcUon/What  the 
Flowers  Wished,  The  Violet,  Anemone.— The  Froir, 
Snail,  Gray  flflh.— September  Aster,  Golden  rod.— Milk, 
weed.  Thistle,  Ante,  October.- The  Mayflower,  New 
Land,  Fruit,  Thanksgiving  Squirrel.— The  Madonna, 
The  SUrs  and  tbe  Ciuld,  The  Christmas  Stoir. 

Volume  3.  The  Snowflake  Fairies,  The  Snow,  A 
Trip  to  Cloudland,  The  Star.— Abraham  Lincoln.— 
The  Little  Hiawatha.— Hiawatha's  Canoe,  The  Cary 
Tree.— More  About  tbe  Cary  Tree,  The  Young  Soldier, 
Take  Care,  The  Dnunmer-Koy's  Burial,  Tbe  Red  and 
White  Roses.— Story  of  Little  Caterpillar,  Catexpillar 
and  Robin  Redbreast,  Slecpr  Little  Caterpillar,  Little 
Butterfly  .—The  Ants  and  the  Grasshopper,  Tbe  Pea 
Blossom.— The  Three  Bears,  The  Pea  Blossom  con- 
clnded.— Tbe  Lion  and  the  Mouse,  Why  Chipmunks 
Have  Stripes.— The  Christmas  Bells. 

Volume  3 1-3.  Little  Red  Riding-Hood  and  picture. 
— LtUle  Cedric,  adapted  from  In  Sioryland  (lUuf- 
trated).— King  ^olus  and  the  Bag  of  Winds.— The 
Easter  Hare.— A  Little  Moming-Glory  Seed.— Clytie 
(illustrated) :  The  First  Dandelion. 

Volume  8.  The  Seedlings,  Thistle  Song,  Goldenrod, 
The  Apple  Tree,  The  Blilkweed.-Going  Away,  Uttle 
Jack  Frost,  The  Grapes,  The  Anxious  Leaf.— What 
the  Squirrel  Said,  The  Flowers'  Sleep.  The  Pumpkin, 
How  Patty  Gave  Thank*.— What  the  Christmas  Tree 
Said,  The  Stors,  The  Birds'  Christmas.— The  New 
Tear,  The  Snowflakes.  In  Eskimo-Land.— Old  Abe, 
The  Snow  Man.-March,  Spring  and  Her  Helpers.  A 
Whidy  Story.— The  Easter  Lll  v.  Tree  Talk.— The  Vio- 
let, The  ThlrUtth  of  May.— The  Bees,  The  Dande- 
lion's Birthday. 

Volume  4.  Quadmpeds,  Called  Fonrpaws.  It  is  a 
gem.  It  was  edited  by  Nellie  Walton  Ford,  author 
of  **  Nature's  Byways."  It  treats,  tbe  Cat,  Squirrel, 
the  Fox,  Lamb,  Bear,  Deer,  Rabbit,  Cow,  Horse,  Dog. 

wiLLiAn  asniTH&  cohpany 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA. 

TEAOHSBS'   KXAHIlVATIOlir 

BOOK.9  A  year's  qaestions  and  answers 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  Uniform  Teachers*  Exam- 
inations on  all  aubjecta,  firstt  second  and  third 

The  Regents' 

grades,  85c;  all  qaestions  and  answers 
for  past  14  years  in  any  one  suWcct,2Sc ;  all  23 
subjects  for  past  14 years,  complete  with 

answer8,$2.()Q, __ 

THB  B£€^BliT0'qiJl»'nOlf  8  In  any  of 
the  elementary  branches  for  past  12 years,  25c; 
answers,  25c ;  20  or  more  coplas  for  school  use, 
20c.  each,  answers  ftee  to  teacher. 

Review  Books 

CIRADEO  KXERCISES  IIV   ARITH- 

]If«T£0  for  preparing  pupils  for  Coinmon 
School  Examinations,  and  for  fln*ade  work 
In  all  schools.  A  separate  book  of  examples 
and  exercises  in  each  grade.  Price  25c. 
Book  of  A ns wers  for  all  grades, 25c.  A ddresH. 
W.Hazleton  Smith,   102Beneca8t.^aflhlo,N.Y 

How  to  Teach  Drawing. 

This  book  tells  the  teacher  how  to  proceed 
from  day  to  day.— Wliat  to  have  pupils  do.  What, 
questions  to  ask.  What  answers  to  require.  Tlic 
book  is  for  teachers  only,  the  pupils  being 

DRAWING 

provided  with  models  which  can  be  prepared 
Dy  the  teacher  and  pupils  from  directions 
given  in  the  book.  Teachers  are  also  enabled 
to  pass  an  examination  in  Drawing  by  study- 
ing this  book.  The  book  is  substantially 
bound  and  contains  180  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations.   Price,  85  cents  prepaid. 

49"We  have  Just  added  a  chapter  on  Color  to 
this  hook,  with  questions  at  the  bottom  of  each 
page  for  the  use  of  teachers  preparing  for  exam- 
inations. Price  of  the  complete  book,  prepaid, 
36  cents.  Address,  W.  HAZLETON  SMITH, 
JOiSenwa  St,  Buffalo,  /IT.  K, 


—Teachers  College  (New  York  City),  Is 
to  give  a  special  one-year  course  to  prepare 
nurses  to  become  superintendents  of  hos- 
pitals and  principals  of  training  schools 
for  teachers.  This  action  has  been  taken 
at  the  request  of  the  Society  of  Superin- 
tendents of  Training  Schools  for  Nurses. 

— An  attempt  is  being  made  to  get  the 
Maine  legislature  to  pass  a  bill  providing 
education  for  the  lighthouse  children  wlio 
live  along  the  coast.  There  are  said  to  be 
three  hundred  children  in  the  state  shut  ofl' 
from  the  privileges  of  the  public  school, 
l)ccauiie  they  live  away  from  the  mainland. 

—A  bill  is  before  the  New  York  l^isla- 
ture,  which  provides  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  may  appropriate  annually 
$45,000  for  the  extension  of  the  public 
school  library  system.  This  money  will  be 
apportioned  among  the  cities  of  the  state 
provided  that  they  in  turn  shall  appropri- 
ate a  similar  amount. 

—In  discussing  the  use  of  the  newspaper 
in  school  work,  Superintendent  Greenwood 
of  Kansas  City  recently  enumerated  the 
foU:)wing  qualities  as  necessary  to  a  paper 
to  be  thus  employed  :  It  must  be  clean  and 
straightforward ;  free  from  inartistic  pic- 
tures; should  state  all  sides  of  public 
opinion  and  explain  its  own  position; 
should  give  more  space  to  good  actions 
and  condense  the  record  of  crime. 

— Fat  people  reduced  twenty-flve  pounds 
monthly  by  my  guarantee  home  treatment. 
Purely  vegetable  and  harmless.  No  starv- 
ing, no  wrinkles,  or  discomfort.  Purities 
the  blood  and  gives  health,  clear  skin,  and 
good  figure.  Endorsed  by  leading  physi- 
cians. Write  for  my  new  booklet  telling 
all  about  it.  Mailed  in  plain  sealed  letter 
free.  Write  Mrs.  A.  T..  Stockham,  19  F 
Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


THE  JAPANESE  YEN 
When  the  public  reads  that  100,000,000 
yen  has  provisionally  been  set  apart  by 
Japan  for  war  purposes  but  a  few  may  un- 
derstand the  amount  involved.  Although 
Japan  has  a  gold  standard,  the  yen  Is  of 
sliver  currency,  and  fluctuates  with  the 
price  of  silver,  so  that  at  the  moment 
100,000,000  yen  means  al>out  $50,000,000. 
But  even  this  is  an  immense  amount  in  a 
country  in  which  the  wages  of  a  skillful 
artisan  are  often  not  more  than  three  yen  a 
week.  The  Japanese  dirrency  system  is 
decimal.  Thus  the  yen  or  dollar  (value 
about  fifty  cents),  is  divided  into  one  hun- 
dred sen  or  cents,  the  sen  into  ten  rin,  the 
rin  Into  ten  mo,  the  mo  into  ten  shu,  and 
the  shu,  finally,  into  ten  kotsu.  Govern- 
ment accounts  do  not  take  account  of  any 
value  smaller  than  a  rin,  but  estimates  by 
private  tradesmen  often  descend  to  mo 
and  shu,  which  are  incredibly  minute  frac- 
tions (if  a  farthing.  No  coin  exists,  how- 
ever, to  represent  these  lilliputian  sums. 


tJlDER   AGENTS  WANTED 

^tift El  1 1 ' I O  Bit}  Jde.     Ht'ritr  fi'f  afrfrt J,  i  Offt-r. 

ltHl4  Modi^U  flFcf""  M9^W£ 

i'tj>ubicr  firtiki^fi.  UcNdflvthoni  runttnra 

BOO  SmGOfwd'Hrnttti  Whmmim 

A]lniiikt?4  dLDd  Mtxltatfl  ^^  ^^  irflllA 

ha!f  ftictorif  f^»r,    U'(j  Ship  oil  Ap^ 

luw  10  DAYS  FREE  TKIALDn 
'eTerjf  hlfj^i*-  Any  wht^ul  natwitliCti^- 
'tof*  t^  vim  fit  at  oiif  r^p^Tnttm 

_  nniVJiafoniiirtaicinirard^rB 
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mEAQ  CrOLE  CO,,  D^ttU  ^OA  K  Chicmgo 


Marthas  Yineyard  Snmmer  InsOtate 

BBOINS  JULY  12,  1904 
NUPEBTISION,  AOADEMIOS.  METHODS 

Send  for  73-page  circular. 
William  A.  Mowry,      -      -      Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


SOMMER  COURSE  in  MEDICAL  MASSAGE 

Upon  request  of  several  School  Teachers,  we  intend 
to  form  a  Summer  Coarse  of  Instmctlon  in  Medical 
Massare,  Swedish  Movements,  Medical  and  Ortho- 
paodio  Gymnastics  and  Electricity,  t>  start  about  tlie 
middle  of  June;  Clinical  experience  given:  Diplo- 
ma: Particulars  la  onr  free  booklet  on  Massage. 
FennsylTaiiia  Orthopiedlo  Inatitute  and 
School  of  Meohaao-Therspy  (Incorporated), 
1516  Oreen  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Ple€U€  mention  this  Paper, 


''I  have  used  the  BIBDSAl.l<  HEI^PS  in  my 
Xormal  School  classes.  They  are  admirable  and 
well  sidted  for  public  school  work.'' 

KATlfXRINK  L.  RETKOLDS, 

Director  of  Mxuic^  State  formal  School^ 
Bdinboro^  t*a. 
Send  30  cents  for  First  Steps  in  Theory  and  Har- 
mony and  full  particulars  as  to  helps. 

8.  H.  BIBDSALL.    Fort  Gollina,  Colorado 


Seat  Work. 

The  Latest  and  Best  Busy  Work  Series, 
By  Elizabeth  Merbick  Knipp,  B.  S. 
50  Langaage  Sheets. 
50  Arithmetic  Sheets, 
50  Geography  Sheets. 
50  iHlscellaneotts  Sheets. 
50  Drawing  Sheets. 

Hlze-of  sheet,  8>4  x  6— Colored,  Illustrated 
with  full  directions  for  using  each  set,  and 
adapted  to  all  grades  of  school  work. 
Price,  25  ets*  per  set  of  50—5  sets  $1. 
Keep  your  pupils  busy  and  they  will  give  you 
no  trouble. 

Special  Offer. 

To  introduce  this  work  we  will  send 
the  five  complete  sets,  postpaid,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  60  cents  in  stamps. 

One  Prom  Many. 

"The  Busy  Work  Series  arejast  what  teach- 
ers want.  Beud  me  500  sets,  100  of  a  kind.  The 
series  arejust  excellent  and  1  ahall  do  some 
splendid  work  for  yon  selling  them  in  Iowa." 
Prin.  O.  a*  Collins,  Stuart,  Iowa.  Address, 
W.  HAZLETON  SMITH^  102  Saneca  St.,  Bnffalo,  W.Y. 

Story  Cards  for 
Primary  Grades. 

This  box  of  Story  Cardi  needs  to  be  Been  to 
be  a ppreclated.  They  are  designed  for  quite 
young  children,  but  the  stories  are  so  charm- 
iDg  that  children  In  all  grades,  and  even 
grown  people  like  to  read  them  over  and 
over  again.  ^    ^  .^. 

Each  card  has  a  picture  at  the  top,  and  the 
type  is  large.  The  stories  are  about  domestic 
animals  or  Bometblug  that  the  children  can 
understand  and  appreciate.  Thev  were  writ- 
ten by  one  who  understands  children  and 
sympathises  with  them.  One  author  says  : 
*'' Your  composition  cards  contain  the  most 
charmingly  written  little  stories  for  children 
1  have  ever  read,  and  I  have  read  many." 

Price,  put  up  in  neat  box,  prepaid,  25  cents. 

Address,  W,  HAZLETON  SMITH,  Publtther,     ^ 
VW- J04  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N»  Xif  V  W^ 
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Vacation 


Angelina  W.  Wray 
Allegro  ^z^  160 


Geo.  W.  Wilmot 


mf  I.    We        have  worked 

m/2.     Lit    -    tie  .  waves 

/^.  Soon      we'll    close 


ind 

played   to  -     geth 

-    er. 

a   • 

long        the       sea 

-  shore 

he 

books     we've  stud 

-   ied, 

l>^"^^ 


^ 


Thro*      a    long  and 
Clap    ^heir  ti  -  ny 
Fat     the     pen-cils 


hap  -  py     year, 

hands  in      glee ; 

all       a  •  way^ 


But  the  sum-mer 

At     our  books  we 

And    Jarc-well  to 


'^^m^^m^^ 


time    is    with    us,  And  va  -  ca  -  tion  days    are  near. 

hear    the  mur  mur  And  the    mu  •  sic     of       the  sea ; 

f rieijds  and  teach-ers  With  a        lov  -  ing  heart  we'll  say. 


i^HE^P^iE^^ 


:fc 


fe 


Now  the  woods  a  -  wait     our  com-ing,  Hark!  the  green  leaves 
Or     we  catch  the     in   -    vi  -   ta-tion  From  the  mountains 
We  have  worked  and  played  to-geth-  er   Thro'  the  long   and 


4= 


mi 


tf- 


It 


soft  -  ly  call,  Ev  -  'ry  lit  -  tie  leaf  seems  singing, 
tow'ring  high,  **  Lit  -  tie  children,  wea  -  ry  children, 
hap-py   year,        But     the  woods  and  fields  are      call -ing, 


i 


"  Wei  •  come,     chil  -  dren,  one  and 

Are  you     com  -   ing  by  and 

And  va     •   ca    -   tion  days  are 

Chorus 

-^-^ i-J-  -H^ 


all ! " 
by?" 
near. 


^±1 

t- — 


It- 


r- 


Sing,        oh !    sing        the       mer    -      ry 


cho 


rusi 


^end  the    an  -  swer  ring  -  ing  clear ;      We     are    coming ! 
We     are  com  -  ing  1  For    va  -  ca  -  tion  days     are    near. 


For  beauty  of  the  blooming  trees, 
Father  in  heaven,  we  thank  Thee ! 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


What  the   Buttercups  Tell 

(Recitation  for  a  tiny  girl  who  speaks  to  a  small  boy) 

Grandma  says  the  wisest  flowers 

Are  buttercups  so  small. 
She  says  they  tell  the  oddest  thing 

About  the  children  all. 
I'll  try  one.     Hold  your  chin  up,  so  ! 

Now,  little  flower,  be  true. 
Does  Ted  like  butter  on  his  bread  ? 

Oh,  Teddy,  dear,  you  do  / 
It  told  the  same  about  mamma,. 

And  Nelly,  Bess,  and  Rose. 
Now,  what  rd  like,  to  understand 

Is  how  that  flower  knows. 


A  Dandelion  Dialogue 

'*0h,  dandelion  yellow  as  gold, 

What  do  you  do  all  day?" 
*'I  wait  here  in  the  long  green  grass 

Till  the  children  come  to  play." 

**0b,  dandelion  yellow  as  gold, 
What  do  you  do  all  night?'* 
'*I  wait  here  while  the  cool  dew  falls, 
And  my  hair  grows  long  and  white." 

"And  w^hat  do  you  do  when  your  hair  grows  white 

And  the  children  come  to  play  ?** 
•*They  take  me  up  in  their  dimpled  hands 

And  blow  my  hair  away." — 1SeL 


A  Wild  Rose 

(Recitation  with  gestures,  for  one  or  three  little  girls  with  wild  roses) 

Just  take  a  piece  of  sunset — 

The  pinkest  one  you've  seen — 
And  cut  four  pretty  petals  out, 
Then  wrap  them  carefully  about 
With  scalloped  bits  of  green. 

Then  catch  the  yellowest  sunbeam 

Of  all  that  dance  and  dart. 
And  fringe  it  iiito  silken  floss, 
Pour  on  a  drop  of  dew  for  gloss— 
This  makes  the  blossom's  heart. 

Then  fill  all  with  the  breath  of 

The  sweetest  wind  that  blows, 
And  fasten  to  a  stem  all  new. 
The  sharpest  bee-stings — quite  a  few — 
And  you  have — this  Wild  Bo9e. —  Sel, 


Long  June  Days 

From  the  billowy  green  beneath  me 

To  the  fathomless  blue  above 
The  creatures  of  Ood  are  happy, 

In  the  warmth  of  their 'summer  love. 

.   —Bayard  T(ty^^ 


Brain  Food  and  Nerve  Tonic 

(Lro8b^^8  tl)itali3e6  K^bospbitee 

Is  for  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  retiefoi  all  weaknesses  resulting  froto 
excessive   brain  work,  nervous   strain,  and   impaired  vitality.     It  supplies  to 
active  brain  and  nerves  the  needed  elements  to  maintain  the  normal  nerve 
>^^^^W  ^^^^^  ^°^  ^^*  energy  of  the  brain.     It  strengthens  the  intellect,  refreshes  th^ 

tired  nerves^  promotes  digestion  and  restful  sleep,  prevents  brain  exhaustion  and  nervous  prostration. 

VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES   is  a  concentrated  toMte  powder  from  the  phoaphoirt  principle  of  the  ox-braln  and  wheat  germ  - 
Formula  on  each  bottle.    Prescribed  by  physicians,  used  by  brain  workers  everywhere.    Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURB.  Prepared  only    (Ki^r^J     /S    56  W,  asth  Street* 

by  tf^lmfyiSp      New  York  City. 


The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  In  the  head, sore  throat, 
and  Inflnenza.  It  does  not  contain  cocaine,  morphine,  nor 
narcotic  of  any  description.   By  mail,  60  cents. 

Beware  of  Substituteu. 


If  not  found  at  Druggists ^  sent  by  maily  $/.oo. 


Dicjitigsisl  I 


Qgte^ 
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,  NOTES 

^Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Is  to  be  compelled  to 
defend  its  ruling  compelling  teachers  to 
write  theses  in  connection  with  lecture 
courses  established  by  ^the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Miss  Elizabeth  Allen,  principal  of 
the  Training  School  for  Teachers,  who  has 
been  suspended  for  refusing  to  write  such 
ttieses,  has  retained  counsel  to  secure  rein- 
statement. This  will  define  the  powers  of 
the  Board  and  the  duties  of  teachers. 

—The  school  year  is  altogether  too,  long, 
according  to  a  prominent  Chicago  clergy- 
man. '•'  It  is  a  physical  and  mental  sin," 
he  says,  "to  keep  the  Chicago  schools 
ppen  until  the  end  of  June.  If  it  is  done 
ra  order  to  give  the  teachers  work  that 
much  longer  in  order  to  increase  their 
yearly  compensation,  the  same  effect  can 
be  ^^ed  by  raising  their  salaries.  No 
teacher  tjhould  be  compelled  to  work  over 
forty  weeks  in  a  year,  and  few  pupils  can 
do  good  work  from  September  to  July. 
The  strain  is  too  great  on  mind  and  body. 
June  flrst  should  see  all  the, schools  closed 
and  the  teachers  off  for  a  good  long  rest. 
Three  months  is  none  too  long  a  period  in 
which  to  rejuvenate  tired  nature,  and  for 
the  slow-going  officials  to  consume  in  mak- 
ing repairs  00  the  school  buildings." 

— "  Educational  Problems  in  Philadel- 
phia," was  the  subject  recently  discussed 
before  the  Philadelphia  Collegiate  Alumni, 
by  C.  K.  Woodruff.  The  speaker  said  the 
city's  school  system  was  the  most  Inadc- 
qoata  in  the  country.  In  part  he  spoke  as 
follows : 

'^The  locations  and  physical  coliditiou 
of  most  of  the  school-houses  are  deplor- 
able. As  a  rule,  .they  are  alongside  of 
alleys  and  streets,  or  near  factories  or 
mills.  As  a  consequence,  the  school  chil- 
dren are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
lowest  classes  of  humanity,  and  become 
accustomed  to  seeing  vice  and  crime.  The 
buildings,  at  present,  are  generally  in  a 
most  unhealthy  condition.  In  some  in- 
stances they  resemble  prisons  and  similar 
public  institutions.  All  school-houses 
should  be  the  perfection  of  artistic  and 
hygienic  achievement.  Teachers  in  our 
public  schools  should  be  freed  from  politi- 
cal influence.  The  teachers  of  Philadelph  ia 
should  hol^  a  position  for  life,  providing 
they  conduct  themselves  properly  and  arc 
fitted  for  their  work.  Marriage  should 
not  debar  them  from  teaching.  The 
teacher*^  salary  should  be  commensurate 
with  the  services  rendered." 


HOTTEST  PLACE  ON  EAETH 
The  hottest  place  on  earth  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  Aval  Islands,  which  cover  a 
fairly  extensive  area  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
lying  off  the  southwest  coast  of  Persia.  It 
is  the  largest  of  them  which  enjoys  the 
doubtful  distinction  of  leading  all  perspir- 
ing competitors  in  the  matter  of  heat. 
The  mean  temperature  of  Bahrein  for  the 
entire  year  is  99  degrees.  July,  August, 
and  September  are  unendurable,  save  for 
the  natives.  Night  after  night,  as  mid- 
night comes,  the  thermometer  shows  100 
degrees.  By  seven  in  the  morning  it  is  107 
or  108  degrees,  and  by  three  in  the  after- 
noon, 1-40  degrees-. — St.  James  Gnzette 


DIRECTORY  OF  LEADINB  TEACHERS'  AfiENCIES 

"/Vn  honest,  painstaking,  efficient  teachers'  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  for  ^hool 
boards  and  teachers."  It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  business.  Some  of  the  very  best  and  most 
successful  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and  private  schools,  have  been  put  there  by  means  of 
teachers*  agencies.  The  folloviing  excellent  teachers'  agencies  are  managed  by  able,  experienced 
and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation* 


Easterh  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED    i890. 


Telephone,  Boston,  775-2. 


Mi85  e.  F.  POSTER,  Manaser. 


00    JE%irc^TXiL±k^XCL     leitiroot,     J30fllt013.« 


rISrIEK  A.o.Pi5HER,Pft>p.  ACiEIMw  ■ 


LONG  eXPERIENCB*  PROMPT.  RBLIABLB. 


120  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON. 


SYRACUSE  TEACHER'S  A8ENCY  America's  Leadio^  CorrespoDdence  Scbool 


Our  Drill  courses  prepare  lor  kinderffartca 
and  teachers'  ExamlBatlOBB      60,000  stii- 


SCHOOL 

'^^^       dents    SyraeaM  CorrespoadenM'Keliool, 
PBEPlfiES  The  Hier,  Dept.  G,  Syraease,  N.  Y. 


AGKIVCT  '^  teachers  wanted  for  public  and  private 

-  „  School  TMftaelM.    Salaries  $400  to  $1600. 

^'  Noah  Leonard,  Ph.  D  ,  Manager,  aa  The 

BS8€LTS  Hier,  Dept.  F»  Syraeose,  N.  Y. 

P^O  ITIft  M ft  ^^^  ready  for  YOU.  We  have  calls  every  week  in  the  year  for  Kindergarten,  Primarx', 
9^\^^m  I  ■^#lm^  Gramnuu*,  Vrincipals,  Assistants,  Superintendents.  Sapervisofs,  Teachers  of  Drawing, 
Music,  Training  Class,  Art,  Language  f  French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  Greex)^  Elocution,  Commercial  Branches, 
Manual  Training,  Matrons,  Domestic  Science  (Cooking,  Sewing,  Weaving,  Embroidering,  Hemstitching,  Crocheting  , 
Physical  Culture,  Governesses,  Tutors,  Traveling  Companions. 


AgtncUt  create  a  demand  for  teachers  by  the  conatant  presentation  0/ their  candidates. 


EDUCATORS 


'  EXCHANGE, 

101  TREMONT  SL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  BLDG.,  PORTUNO,  ML 


oies  and  tells  you  about  tbem 
asked  to  recommend  a  teacher 
Is  more.    OURS 
C.  W.  BARDEBN,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


is  valuable   in   proportion  to  its  in- 
fluence.    If  it  merely  hears  of  vacan- 
is  something,  but  if  it  is 
and  recommends  you,  that 


THE  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,    Manager, 
8  Beacon  Street*  Boston. 

REGISTER    NOW. 


Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades. 


An  agency  registration  places  y  ,u  in  i  .uch  with  vacancies  0/ whole  sections  of  the  count' y. 


Agency  Manual  sent  free  to  any  address. 
20S  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago, 

4J4  Century  Bid 

S33  Cooler  BuiU 


4  AskhitrU>n  Pi.,  Boston. 

rs6  Fifth  Ave^  New  York. 

1305  Penn,  Ave. ^  Washington. 


414  Century  Bldg,  Minneapolis. 
S33  Cooler  Building,  Denver. 
SI 3  Rookery  Bldg,  Spokane. 


04  Sexfentk  St..  Portland. 
jrS  Par  rot  t  Bldg,  San  Frantisco. 
525  Stimson  Elk.,  Los  AngeUs. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

O.   A.   SOOTT  dB    CO..  RROPRIBTOR9 

We  would  like  to  bear  from  several  first-cla^s  Grade  teachers  who  are  available  for  better  positions.    Agency  manual 
free  on  application.  Oflloea  :   2A  Beacon  Street,  Boston;  Y.  M.  O.  A.  Bid.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Of  Boston, 

120  Boylston   St. 

Solicits  business  of  Employers  who  appreciate  careful  service  in  their  interests;  also  of  earnest, 
ambitions  teachers  whose  work  is  worthy  of  invesUgation. 


""  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 


The  salary  your  qualifications  deserve  is  increased  by  an  agency  registration. 


THE  JAMES  F.  McCUU0U8H  TEACHERS'  A8ENGY  "^ctfSX^^"^- 

A  SUCCESSFUL  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  3UREAU 

MnW    1h  ^^^  ^'"*«  ^  REGISTKK.    Vacancies  occur  riffht  alonir  thra  the  year.    Membership 
llUff    good  until  close  of  season  of  1904-5.    Write  for  circulars  and  blattk  to-dajr. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

378  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicagro,  111.     Western  Office :  Los  Angreles,  CaL 
Managers:  C  9.  ALBERT,  Chicago.    G.  A.  80RRICK,  Los  Angeles 

Best  teachers  wanted.    Best  Schools  and  Colleges  our  permanent  patrons.    Send  for  19th  Year  Book 


SCHERMERHORHTEACHERs.  aoencv 


TKaSmthsCTJewTorC 


Oldest  and  Best  known  in  U.  S.  Est.  1865. 

John  C.  Rockwell,  Manager. 


Agencies  are  largely  responsible  for  the  increase  in  salaries  the  last  few  years. 


WMI.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


Recommends  college  and  normal 
graduates,  specialists,  and  other 
teachers  to  colleges,  public  and 
private  schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  xchools* 


Tl'  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

Manager       -       -      70  Fifth  Ave 

{Continued  on  Page  Joj:^igitized  by  GoOglC 
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Problems  in  Arithmetic 

Lilian  B.  Ingersoll 

1  If  nuts  sell  for  12^  cents  a  pound,  what  will  2  pounds 
cost?       ' 

2  What  will  4  pounds  cost  ?     8  pounds  ? 

3  A  mother  divided  6  oranges  equally  among  12  chil- 
dren ;  what  did  each  receive  ? 

4  What  do  I  and  ^  make? 

5  A  balloon  goes  up  4  ft.,  7  ft.,  4  ft,,  and  7  ft.  Where 
isit? 

6  A  father  divides  5  dollars  equally  among  4  children ; 
how  much  money  does  each  receive  ? 

7  I  bought  I  yard  of  blue  ribbon,  and  f  yards  of  red 
ribbon.     How  much  ribbon  did  I  buy  ? 

8  If  tissue  paper  sfclls  3  sheets  for  i  cent,  what  will  12 
sheets  cost  ? 

9  When  slate  pencils  sell  2  for  i  cent,  what  will  a  half 
dozen  cost? 

10  I  am  f  of  a  mile  from  home.  I  walk  back  ^  of  a 
mile ;  how  far  from  home  am  I  ? 

11  At  a  birthday  party  cakes  are  cut  into  eighths. 
How  many  cakes  will  serve  4  boys,  4  boys,  4  girls,  and  4 
girls  ? 

12  If  potatoes  sell  at  80  cents  a  bushel,  what  will  3 
pecks  cost  ? 

13  A  boy  divided  his  orange  into  6  equal  parts.     He 
ate  -J  and  i  of  it.     How  much  did  he  eat  ?     How  much  had  . 
he  left? 

14  If  a  tablet  costs  a  nickel,  how  many  tablets  will  a 
dollar  buy? 

15  If  cloth  sells  at  ^  dollar  a  yard,  what  will  5  yards 
cost? 

16  A  boy  cut  his  apple  into  eighths.  He  gave  to  an- 
other boy  i  and  ate  |  himself.  How  much  of  the  apple 
had  he  left? 

17  If  cloth  sells  at  i  dollar  a  yard,  what  will  J  of  a  yard 
cost? 

18  Two  8's  and  two  4's  are? 
^  of  6  and  J  of  8  are  ? 

19  How  many  quarters  in  half  a  dollar? 

20  How  many  quarters  in  3  dollars? 

21  At  2  J  cents  a  yard,  what  does  4  yards  of  baby  rib- 
bon cost? 

22  A  boy  had  a  dozen  nuts;  he  ate  ^ot  them,  gave 
his  sister  ^  of  them,  and  he  gave  his  brother  J  of  them ;  how 
many  has  he  left? 

23  I  travel  8  miles,  8  miles,  4  miles,  and  4  miles.  Then 
I  come  half  way  back.     How  far  from  home  am  I  ? 

24  A  boy  ate  §  and  ^  of  his  orange;  how  much  of  it 
did  he  eat  ?     How  much  is  left  ? 

25  25,  25,  25,  25,  and  eight  25's  are? 

26  Two  2's  and  four  2*s  are? 

27  Two  4's  and  two  7*s  are? 

28  i  of  4  and  8,  and  i  of  7  and  5  are? 

29  A  boy  has  a  dozen  marbles.  He  loses  ^  of  them 
and  gives  ^  of  them  to  a  playmate.    How  many  has  he  left? 

30  John  ate  \  of  his  orange  and  gave  his  sister  J  of  it. 
How  much  of  it  has  he? 

31  How  much  money  is  ^  and  J  of  a  dollar? 

32  James  has  a  dollar.  He  spends  J  of  it,  I  of  it,  and 
a  nickel.  How  many  dimes  has  he?  How  much  of  the 
dollar  has  he  ? 

33  He  now  spends  J  of  his  money.  How  much  does 
he  spend?     What  is  left? 

34  If  cloth  sells  at  5  dollars  a  yard,  what  does  i  yard 
cost  ? 

35  If  cloth  sells  at  fifty  cents  a  yard,  what  will  2  J  yards 
cost? 

36  How  many  nickels  in  a  dollar?  How  many  in  a  half 
dollar? 

37  How  many  nickels  in  5  dollars? 
^S     How  many  quarters  in  5  dollars? 

39  How  many  dimes  in  3  dollars? 

40  How  many  nickels  in  a  quarter?  How  many  nickels 
in  75  cents? 

41  How  many  2-cent  stamps  will  4  nickels  buy? 


Children's  Amerrcan   History 
Stories     VIII 

The  Close  of  the  War 

Carrie  E.  Chandler 

1  For  years  the  war  \yent  on.  Bat- 
tles were  fought  on  the  sea  as  well  as 
on  the  land. 

2  The  American  soldiers  were  poorly 
paid.  They  were  often  cold  and  hungry. 
They  were  not  half  clothed.  Many  of 
them  had  no  shoes  or  stockings. 

3  But  they  were  brave.  They  were 
sure  they  were  right.  They  would  not 
give  up. 

4  At  last  the  British  commander, 
Cornwallis,  and  his  troops  went,  into 
Yorktown,  in  Virginia. 

5  The  French  and  American  troops 
took  their  places  outside  Yorktown. 
Washington  was  the  American  Com- 
mander. For  days  they  poured  shot  and 
shell  upon  the  British  troops. 

6  At  last  Cornwallis  could  hold  out 
ne  longer.  On  October  19,  1781,  he  sur- 
renderechto  \Yashington. 

7  Washington's  army  was  drawn  up 
in  two  lines.     The  lines  were  over  a  mile 

lQ"g> 

8  Between  these  two  lines,  with  slow 
step,  marched  Cornwallis'  army  of  seven 
thousand  men.  Their  flags  were  furled. 
They  carried  their  muskets  at  "  shoulder 
arms/' ^_ 

9  The  news  of  this  great  victory 
spread  throughout  the  country.  To  Phil- 
adelphia the  word  came  in  the  dead  of 
night. 

10  **  Past  two  o  clock,"  shouted  the 
watchman.     *'  Past   two,  and    Comwallis 

is  taken.'* 

-^  — — - 

1 1  Lights  flashed  out.  People  rushed 
into  the  streets.  Was  the  news  really 
true? 

12  When  they  found  it  was,  many 
wept  for  joy.  There  were  cheers  and 
shouts  and  prayers.  All  the  long,  hard 
days  were  forgotten. 

i^    The  surrender  of    Cornwallis  at 

^  Digitized  by  vrr V^  V_^  V IV^ 
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NOTES 


—Dr.  H.  R-  Reichel,  Principal  of  the 
North  Wales  University  College  and  one  of 
the  Mosely  Commission  of  English  educa-* 
tors  who  visited  this  country  last  year,  In 
a  recent  address  in  London,  spoke  with 
great  admiration  of  the  \  progress  being 
made  In  manual  training  by  the  public 
schools  of  the  United  States.  He  had  not 
seen  anything  like  it  in  other  countries,  he 
said.  , 

PAMGSAPHS  ABOUT  THE  OITY  OP 

ST.  LOUIS 

Jexnie  E.  Keysor 

St.  Louis  dates  its  first  occupation  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Mound  Builders.  North 
St.  Louhi  is  the  site  of.  some  of  the  most 
perfect  mounds  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
On  account  of  these  pre-hlstorlc  remains 
St.  Louis  Is  called  *'  The  Mound  City." 

The  present  city  of  St.  Louis  was  laid 
out  and  christened  In  March,  1764,  by 
Pierre  Laclede  Llguest.  It  was  named  In 
hoDor  of  the  ruling  French  monarch,  Louis 
XV.,  and  of  Laclede's  patron  saint.  La- 
clede's associates  wished  it  named  for  him 
—Laclede — but  his  modesty  prevented  this* 

The  city  as  ^id  out  by  Laclede  and  his 
companions  extended  only  three  squares 
west  of  the  Mississippi  with  a  water  front  of 
about  twelve  blocks.  It ^ was  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  a  high  wall. 

From  177d  until  1800,  the  date  of  the 
treaty  of  Ildefonso,  the  town  of  St.  Louis 
iras  under  Spanish  rule. 

In  very  early  times  St.  Louis  acquired 
the  nickname  of  ^»  Pain  Court."  The  appel- 
lation was  acquired  because  the  early  In- 
habitants refused  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
givlog  their  time  to  hunting  or  trading 
The  consequence  was  they  were  frequently 
ont  of  grain  anc(  in  extreme  want,  hence 
rose  the  term  expressive  of  .poverty. 

The  great  Indian  chief,  Pontiac,  was  a 
friend  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  St.  Louis 
and  resided  among  them  the  last  years  of 
his  life. 

In  the  spring  of  1780^  the  British,  after 
enlisting  the  assistance  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  Indians,  attacked  St.  Louis.  The 
savages  were  te^lfied  by  the  pronipt  action 
of  cannon  and  firearms,  and  retreated, 
never  again  to  molest  the  town. 

The  first  weekly  newspaper,  the  Missouri 
OazettCy  was  issued  In  July,  1808.  The 
first  dally  came  twenty-eight  years  later. 

The  first  steamboat  to  land  at  St.  Louis 
was  The  Pike.  It  reached  Market  Street 
in  1815. 

Dueling  was  common  In  early  St.  Louis. 
In  1817,  in  a  duel,  Thomas  Benton  kiUed 
Charles  Lucas,  a  prominent  citizen. 

In  1837,  Daniel  Webster  visited  St. 
Louis  and  spoke  for  six  hours  to  an  audi- 
ence of  five  thousand  people  gathered  to  a 
barbecue. 

The  Inauguration  of  the  present  school 
system  took  place  In  1815. 

In  1849,  St.  Louis  lost  four  thousand  of 
her  people  by  the  Asiatic  ©holera. 

In  1853,  Eliot  Seminary  was  founded. 
Four  years  later  it  was  incorporated  as 
Washington  University,  the  institution  of 
MhlchSt.  Louis  is  to-day  so  justly  proud. 


DIRECTORY  OF  LEADINO  TEACHERS'  ACENCIES 

(Continued  from  Page  301) 

You  will  never  riae  higher  tJian  your  iUpiratioM;  an  mgency  regigtration  hroaden$  pour  opportuwUiet  to  rite. 


The  Educational  Register 


Is  a  high-gr^e  teachers'  agency. 
It  is  always  In    need  of   good 
grade  teachers. 
O.  PARK  PRESSEY,  Manager  Boston  Office.  50  BROM  FIELD  STREET 


THE  BOSTON  NORMAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

8  BEACON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Normal  Graduates  Wanted. 


ALBANY   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 


Provides  Schools  of  all  Grades  \^th  Competent  Teachers. 

Assists  Teachers  In  Obtaining  Positions. 


Bnt 


HARLAN  P.  FRENCH,  Proprtotor. 


81  CHAPEL  STREET,  ALBANY,   N.  Y. 


j4n  agency  regiatratio^  increaaet  your  chances  for  securing  work  entirel^^  congmittl 


TEACHERS' 


BUREAU 


Always  has  vacancies  for  competent  Teachers.  We 
deal  with  School  Officials  direct.  Our  terms  are 
reasonable;  membership  fee  not  necessary.  Now 
Is  the  time  to  enroll.  Write  to-day  for  new  Manual. 
I420  CHESTNUT  STREET.      -      PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO  UNION  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


M.  H.  LEWIS,  A.  M..  Manager 

224  -  228  Wabash  Ave» 

Chicago 

Agency  Manual  and  Forms 


We  had  the  past  y^ur  manf  more  appUcaUoiiB  from 
School  OlBcIalt  for  Principals,  Superintendents,  for 
grade^  special,  and  college  positions,  than  available 
candidates.  Enroll  now  and  get  in  line  for  December 
vacancies^  and  those  of  snoceedlng  months. 


Ttis  right  teacher  %n  IA«  Hghi  position  brings  the  highest  success  for  both  teacher  and  school;  the  kervio«ts  *j/un 

agency  prove  mutually  ben^/lciat. 


Minneapolis 
Teachers'  . 
Agency    .    . 


1.  Admits  to  membership  only  the  better  class  of  t««chers  —  registra- 
tion fee  returned  to  others  at  once. 

a.    Returns  fee  if  onable  to  place  members  by  September. 

8.  Makes  specialty  of  placing  teachers  in  Middle  8tat«*s,  and  in  the 
West.    Largest  salaries  paid  there. 

4.  Has  numerous  calls  to  flU  position*  now  and  for  next  year— must 
have  first,  class  teachers  for  these  positions. 

5.  Is  conducted  by  experienced  educators. 

Address  327-31  14th  Ave.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  University  of  Chicag:o  School  of  Education 

SUMMER  QUARTER  OPENS  JUNE  IB,   CLOSES  SEPTEMBER  2 

Profeaalofial  course*  of  Univerttty  grade  for  tMchcn.  Ezoellont  opportnnities  for  ttady  of  the  different 
kinds  of  iMtldwork.  Handwork  a  special  feature  daring  thejast  half  of  the  Quarter.  WeII<equipped  Model  School, 
with  opportunity  for  observation  and  practice-work  during  the  first  six  weeks.  Students  may  register  for  the  full  time, 
or  for  three  or  six  weeks.    Announcements  containing  detailed  syllabi  of  courses  now  ready. 

Addressthe  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION,  UNIVERSITY  OP  CHICACO 


APPLICATIONS  WRIHEN  FOR  YOU 

Are  you  nervous  about  addressing  Boards  and  Superintend- 
ents?    Send  us  facts  about  yourself,  position  you  apply  for,  25e. 
silver,   and   we   will   send   necessary   application  hand   written, 
liave  written  hundreds.     Any  succeeding  letters  at  same  rate. 
Address,  W.  X.  AVELLS, 

315  Dearborn  St., 
Office  Am.  Educational  Co.  Chicago,  III. 


BEFORE    CLOSING 

Why  not  let  the  children  present  the  School  with  a  small 
Library?  It  will  not  cost  them  anything,  and  they  will  enjoy 
the  undertaking,  if  you  will  show  them  how.  Send  to-day  for 
100  Hawttwrne  Library  Certificates  (free)  and  full  information. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  our  little  library.  The  children  of  the  Webster 
School  found  it  very  easy  to  sell  the  coupons,  and  take  great  prtde  in  the  result  of 
their  efforts.  It  is  certainly  a  very  good  plan  you  have  taken  to  help  the  schools 
move  forward  in  the  way  of  good  reading. 

MiNNiK  E.  Carver,  WebsUr  School,  Aitoona,  Pa, 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


aa8  "Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


63  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 


50  Bromfleld  St.  809  Market  St, 

BOSTOtOJgJtized  bjSAN  FRANCISC6L 
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Yorktovvn   was    really   the   close   of   the    good  commander.     In  time  of  peace  he 
long  War  of  the  Revolution.  would  make  a  great  and  good  president. 


14  A  treaty  of  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  was  signed 
September  3,  1783. 

The  First  President 

15  When  the  war  was  over  Washing- 
ton went  back  to  his  home  in  Mount 
Vernon. 

16  It  was  a  beautiful  home.  Wash- 
ington loved  his  quiet  life  there.  He 
was  fond  of  his  family,  his  dogs,  and  his 
horses. 

17  He  rode  about  his  estate  on  horse- 
back. He  liked  to4ake  care  of  things 
himself. 

18  The  Washington  family  often 
rode  out  in  great  state.  They  had  a 
''chariot  and  four."  Servants  in  scarlet 
and  white  livery  rode  beside  the  horses. 
They  were  called  postilions. 

19  Often  Washington  rode  out  with 
his  family.  He  usually  went  on  horse- 
t)ack. 

20  The  United  States  was  now  a 
country  or  nation  itself.  It  needed  a 
president. 

.  21  From  all  over  the  country  came 
the  cry,  "  Let  us  make  George  Washing- 
ton our  President." 

22  So  George  Washington  was  now 
elected  by  all  the  people  for  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States. 

23  New  York  City  was  then  the  capi- 
tal of  the  nation.  There  were  no  rail- 
roads. Washington  traveled  from  Mount 
Vernon  to  New  York  in  his  own  coach. 

24  Golden  flowers  trimmed  the  out- 
side of  the  coach.  It  was  lined  with  rich 
velvet. 

25  It  was  drawn  by  six  beautiful 
white  horses.  There  was  a  coachman 
in  gay  uniform. 

26  As  the  coach  rolled  on  its  way, 
people  in  country,  town,  and  city  came 
out  to  meet  it. 

27  They  were  proud  of  Washington. 
In  time  of  war  he  had  been  a  great  and 


28  Children  scattered  flowers  in  front 
of  the  coach.  **  Hurrah  I  hurrah!"  they 
shouted.  And  men  and  women  shouted, 
too.  '^Hurrah!  hurrah!  Three  cheers 
for  George  Washington  I " 

29  The  horses  pranced  and  tugged  at 
their  bits.  Often  Washington  stood  up 
in  the  coach.  He  thanked  the  people  for 
.the  great  hpnor  they  showed  him. 

30  At  Baltimore,  cannon  boomed 
their  welcome.  A  body  of  men  came 
from  the  city  to  lead  him  in.  There  were 
flags  and  flowers  and  songs  of  cheer. 

31  When  the  great  coach  crossed 
into  Pennsylvania,  the  Governor  of  the 
state  came  to  meet  it;  He  rode  with 
Washington  into  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

32  At  Trenton,  in  1776,  Washington 
had  won  a  famous  battle.  Then,  snow, 
cold  winds,  and  bleak  skies  had  met  him. 
To-day,  in  his  honor,  there  was  a  grand 

arch  of  triumph. 

■     ■  ^  ■ 

33  Girls  dressed  in  white  marched 
before  his  coach.  They  scattered  sweet 
flowers  and  sang  sweet  songs. 

34  At  Elizabethtown  -^  he  left  his 
coach.  He  went  aboard  a  barge.  Thir- 
teen pilots,  all  in  white  suits,  rowed  him 
to  New  York. 

35  To  the  strains  of  music,  the  roar 
of  cannon,  the  shouts  and  songs  of  many 
voices,  Washington  entered  the  city  of 
New  York. 

36  A  great  ball  was  given  for  him. 
Washington  went  dressed  in  the  fashion 
of  that  time. 

37  He  wore  satin  and  velvet.  His 
knee  breeches  were  black.  Handsome 
silver  buckles  fastened  them  at  the  knees. 

38  His  stockings  were  of  white  silk. 
There  were  buckles  on  his  shoes.  His 
waistcoat  Was  of  satin,  richly  embroidered. 
His  coat  was  of  velvet.  . 

39  On  the  30th  day  of  April,  1789,  on 
the  balcony  of  old  Federal  Hall,  amidst  a 
great  crowd  of  people,  Washington  took 
the  solemn  oath  of  office  and  became  the 
first   President  of  the  United  States  of 

America.  Digitized  by  vn V^ V_7  V IV^ 
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^    Art-Literature  Reader5 

The  "Art- Literature  Primer"  is  ready  and,  if  you  teach  in  primary  grades,  we  should  lil^ e  to 
send  you  a  sample  copy.  It's  the  best  advertisement  we  have.  Printed  throughout  in  colors, 
only  258  words  in  its  vocabulary,  written  by  the  author  of  the  famous  "Sunbonnct  Babies'  Primer" 

Folk-Lore  Readers 

He^e  is  a  series  of  Readers  based  on  the  folk  tales,  fables,  classic  myths,  and  imaginative 

legends  of  all  nations.      The  "Folk-Lore   Primer"' has  only  278  words  in  its  vocabulary, 

illustrated  throughout  in  colors.     A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  if  you  will  tell 

us  the  namie  of  the  Primary  School  in  which  you  teach.     Write  at  once  to 

A.TKINSON,  MBNTZBR  a  GROVBR,  CBiCii.c30  awd  Bowon 


NOTES 

—The  practical  nature  of  manual  train- 
ing in  Western  schools  Is  well  iUnstrated 
at  the  Indianapolis  Mannal  Training  School 
this  year.  Five  members  of  the  senior 
class  are  constructing  gasoline  motors  with 
which  to  light  a  hqme,  run  an  automobile, 
operate  a  windmill,  and  drive  a  launch. 

—The  Kentucky  legisl/iture  has  passed 
the  bill  aimed  at  Berea  College,  which  pre- 
vents the  co-education  of  the  racei^.  To 
prevent  the  forfeiture  of  some  of  the  be- 
qaests  to  Berea  the  bill  was  amended  to 
permit  white  and  colored  schobls  under 
one  management  provided  they  are  twenty- 
flre  miles  apart. 

OOLOB  BOOKLET  FBBE 
The  Dixon  Company  have  just  issued  a 
very  attractive  little  book,  illustrated  en- 
tirely in  color,  telling,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  little  ones,  how  Dixon's  Crayons  were 
brought  to  earth  by  the  various  spirits  of 
Fairyland ;  the  story  is  told  in  verse,  and 
will  Interest  not  only  the  little  ones,  but 
their  elders  as  well.  We  should  think  that 
every  teacher  could  read  this  to  her  class, 
not  only  with  pleasure,  but  with  profit.  ^ 
The  Dixon  Company  will  be  very  glad  to 
aend  copies  to  any  teacher  who  writes  and 
asks  for  them'.  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible 
Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

WABASH  TEBinVALS.AT  FAIB 

One  Baiboad  has  Capacity  for  Handling 

Fifty  Thousand  Passengers  Daily 

Facilities  for  handling  fifty  thousand 
passengers  daily  have  been  provided  in  the 
completed  terminal  arrangements  of  the 
Wabash  Bailroad  at  the  World's.  Fair 
grounds  whic^  includes  a  station  three 
hundred  feet  long  at  the  main  entrance.  A 
subway  two  hundred  feet  wide  carries 
street  car  passengers  under  the  main 
tracks  of  the  Wabash  where  they  cross  De 
Baliviere  Avenue  at  Forsythe  Junction. 
Fifteen  spur  tracks  leave  the  Wabash  line 
fifteen  hundred  feet  east  of  De  Baliviere 
Avenue  and  entering  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Catlin  track  at  that  point,  run  directly 
to  Union  Station  down  town  by  the  inter- 
locking system.  Excursion  trains  will 
enter  and  leave  the  terminal  spurs  on  the 
same  track.  Through  trains  will  stop  at 
platforms  along  the  maiiv  tracks  near  the 
World's  Fair  SUtlon.  Special  arrange- 
ments have  also  been  nMide  for  the  storage 
of  special  cars. 


Teachers  wanted  for  good  positions  Registration  f?e  holds  good  until 

In  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  we  secure  a  l>08ltlon  for  you. 

ROME  TEACHERS'  AQENCY 


TEACHERS  FOR  POSITIONS. 
POSITIONS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


W.  X.  CKIDEB. 
ROitfE.  NEW  YORK. 


npc  A  pucnQ  AV  A  NIXPn  ^o  t«ection  of  the  United  Stated  present!  such  oppor- 
I  d^^V'i  iCrivo  TV  r\i^  kE^U  tunlties  for  profrreBsive  teachers  as  does  Oklahoma 
'     and  Indian  Territories  where  *<  Cities  spring  np  in  a  night."    W^  also  have  good  openings 

throughout  tbe  entire  West.   Address  . 

SOUTHWESTERN  TEACHERS  BUREAU,       Quthrie,  Okla.      N.  F.  BUCK,  Msr- 


SEASHORLIAKE^^MOUNTAIN^tv^/l 

^ntlERKSMORTIURK  NEWEKOUND«MllRniM[  PROVDHit 


jston 

AjfoMaine 

Railroad. 


;    NEW  ENOLANl) 
1AI1.LS. 

KivtRv  or 
MOUMTAiNJ^  or 

■NLW  1  KOt^XD 

£f.A&HOj%E  or 

T*EW£NOLAND. 


r»  AU  PliUKATWW  VKT  R) 

PASSE  »G|R  DfPAATNEHT,  aAHlTJI. 

&0£THtvlU5S. 


FICTIJRILVQUE 

NEW  ^NOJ^AKP, 


Will  Jl?f  sfpt  uwi"  T*»irl  rtf  G  '  ■ 


^     ; '  idiif/ifres'^*  left  Mmtps/ii/ 1/     Zi/A  e  dt/iU^pec 
5awMER Tourist  Book^  M^-  y^fi^^iOcAr^'^/PTi.^^^yj 

frivma  LIST  &r  iou»i  *»fO  batcs.  Horct,  ahh  to*iDiTi(i  HouAt  LIST,  itVirJ  Yjrt  .yWi-ySf/iyili-T^ifi ' 


COLORED  amOi  EVE  VIEW»/  iAKE  WIKNtPES^LKiE 


Run  Ditly   Between 
DENVER^  SALT  LAKg  CTTY  and  OGDEN 

Pamphlets^  CtCti  amt  |r«c   upon 
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Little    Folks  in    Far-away   Lands 

By  the  Little  Folks  Themselves 

'  Lizzie  S.  Whittum 


Mexico 


(  Continued  from  May  numbtr) 

43  Carmen  and  I  are  going  down  to 
the  market-place  this  morning  before  we 
go  to  school.  We  like  to  watch  the 
people  who  bring  their  goods  there  to 
sell.  * 

44  On  the  streets  we  meet  many 
people  with  things  to  sell.  Here  s  a  man 
who  can  give  us  a  nice  cool  drink.  He 
has  water  to  sell. 

45  He  has  two  jars  —  one  in  front 
and  one  behind  him.  They  are  fastened 
to  his  head  by  elastic  bands. 

46  There's  another  man  with  pretty 
jars  and  jugs  ofx  red  earthen-ware.  He 
made  them  himself,  and  has  walked 
twenty  miles  this  morning  with  all  those 
jugs  on  his  back. 

47  Oh,  here  comes  a  woman  with  a 
tray\)f  dulces  on  her  head!  Dukes  are 
slices  of  fruit  preserved  in  sugar.  We  are 
ve;"y  fond  of  dulces,  so  we  buy  quite  a 
lot.  These  are  pretty  'ones.  Some  aVe 
red,  some  pink,  and  some  yellow. 

48  See  that  man  with  the  piano  on 
his  back  !     And  there's  another  man  with ' 
a  barrel  of  wine.     Do  the  mfen  in  your 
country  carry  such  heavy  loads  on  their 
backs  ? 

49  "Oh,  Tino!  here  come?  Caspar 
and  his  burro,  with  their  load  of  char- 
coal'!** says  Carmen.  Caspar  is  the  boy 
who  brings  charcoal  for  us  to  burn. 

50  He  is  no  larger  than  I  am,  but  he 
must  earn  his  own  living.  Caspar's 
father  is  very  poor,  so  the  little  boy  and 
his  burro  carry  charcoal  to  sell. 

51  At  the  market  we  find  men  and 
women,  and  little  girls  and  boys,  too, 
selling  all  sorts  of  things.  Some  of  the 
goods  are  in  booths,  and  some  are  on 
mats  on  the  ground. 

52  Many  of  the  women  have  brought 
their  babies  to  the  market-place.  All 
these  women  wear  a  long,  narrow,  blue 
shawl,  which  they  wind  around  their 
shoulders.     This  shawl  is  called  a  reboza. 


53     The  mother  carries   her  baby  on 
her  back  or  hip.     She  fastens  it  on  with 
her   reboza.     It  looks   cunning,  sticking 
its    head    above   the   folds   of    the  blue- 
shawl. 

*  54  Boys  and  girls  make  little  figures 
out  of  wax  or  clay  and  bring  them  to  the 
market.  One  little  boy  has  figures,  only 
a  few  inches  high,  that  look  just  like  the 
water-carriers. 

55  This  little  girl  has  whistles  in  the 
form  of  a  bird.  They  cost  only  two  cents, 
so  I  buy  some  for  Carmen  and  myself. 
She  also  has  little  jars  and  jugs  of  pretty 
shapes  and  colors. 

56  Now,  here  we  are  among  the 
flowers.  This  is  where  Carmen  always 
likes  to  cpme.  Here  are  great  mounds 
of  violets  and  pansies  and  sweet-peas. 
There  are  lilies,  peonies,  pinks,  and  roses 
of  all  colors.  And  thQ  poppies — spiles 
and  piles  of  them.  Some  are  as  large  as 
a  dinner  plate. 

57  We  will  go  over  where  the  birds 
are.  This  is  the  part  I  like  best.  Just 
hear  the  birds  sing!  Here  are  mocking- 
birds, royal  whistlers,  clarins,  and  car- 
dinals with  beautiful  red  feathers. 

58  The  humming-birds  are  the  pretti- 
est sight  of  all.  The  floors  of  their  cages 
are  covered  with  flowers.  The  birds  are 
the  most  beautiful  little  things  I  ever 
saw.  I  must  buy  a  pair  of  these  to  take 
home. 

59  Some  of  the  birds  in  the  market 
are  so  tame  that  they  will  perch  on  our 
fingers. 

60  Now  we  must  hasten  home  with 
the  things  we  have  bought.  It  is  nearly 
time  to  go  to  school. 

61  Carmen  and  I  go  to  the  same 
school  this  year.  Next  year  I  shall  go  to 
a  boys'  school.  The  larger  boys  and  girls 
go  to  separate  schools.  Next  year  I  shall 
study  English. 

62  We  go  to  school  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  stay  till  noon.  We 
go  again  in  the  afternoon.  Our  teachers 
are  very  kind.  They  never  scold  or  whip 
us.  We  are  taught  to  be  very  polite  and 
kind  to  every  on^.g.^i.^^^y^^ogle 
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TDAOEEBS  NEEDED  IS  OEIOAGO 

An  examination  of  candidates  for  certifi- 
cates to  teach  in  the  Chicago  public  schools 
will  be  held  in  that  city  on  Jane  27  and  28, 1904. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  of  candidates 
from  Illinois  and  the  sorronnding  states  will 
appear  for  this  examination.  The  list  cf 
ayailable  candidates  for  positions  is  at  present 
very  6mall,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  will 
be  a  shortage  of  teachers  in  several  depart- 
ments within  a  few  months.  Teachers  in  ele- 
DieDtary  schools,  teachers  in  high  schools, 
teachers  in  kindergartens,  teachers  of  manual 
training  in  elementary  schools,  teachers  of 
aewiog  in  elementary  schools,  and  teachers  of 
physical  'culture  in  elementary  schools  are 
especially  needed.  Examinations  will  be  held 
at  the  time  mentioned  for  nearly  all  classes  of 
certiflcates  given  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

These  certiflcates  are  given  only  on  examin- 
ation. A  circular  giving  fall  pa«-ticulars  as  to 
the  requirements  for  each  cert  fhate  will  be 
sent  to  any  applicant  on  request  made  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Teachers  who  wish  to  take  these  examina- 
tions should  write  at  once  to  the  Superintend- 
ent  of  Schools,  in  order  that  he  may  have  an 
opportunity,  of  examining  the  credentials  of 
the  candidates  and  sending  a  card  of  admission 
to  the  examination. 
The  salary  schedule  is  briefly  as  follows : 
Principals  of  elementary  schools,  $1,200  to 
18  500  per  annum;  teachers  in  elementary; 
school?,  $550  to  $1,000  per  anrwrn;  teachers  in 
high  schools,  $850  to  $2,000  per  annum.  Teachers 
in  kindergartens,  teachers  of  the  deaf,  and 
teachers  of  tlie  blind  are  paid  at  the  same  rate 
M  elementary  teact^ers.  Teachers  of  house- 
bold  arts,  teitchers  of  manual  training,  and 
teachers  of  physical  culture  are  paid  in  ad- 
Tsnce  of  the  regular  schedule  for  elementary 
teachers.  Teachers  of  Latin  or  German  in  the 
elementary  schools,  and  teachers  in  charge  of 
eighth  grade  rooms  are  paid  in  advance  of  the 
regular  schedule. 

The  following  is  a  briel  statement  of  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  examina- 
Uoh: 

Oflicial  credentials  containing  all  the  in. 
formation  required  of  the  candidate  must  be 
filed  wHh  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  before 
a  card  of  admission  to  the  examinatlocsjwiU 
be  issued.  If  possible,  the^e  credentials  should 
be  filed  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  date  of 
the  examination. 

An  examination  in  any  subject  may  incluJe 
qaestions  as  to  methods  of  teaching. 

Candidates  who  take  the  examination  for 
principals  of  elementary  schools,  or  teachers 
iQ  high  schools,  or  an  equivalent  examination, 
must  attain  a  general  average  of  80  per  cent, 
with  no  subject  below  50;  candidates  In  other 
examinations  must  attain  a  general  average 
of  75  per  cent,  with  no  mark  below  50. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  examination 
must  present  credentials  showing  the  follow- 
ing: 
1  Primcipals  of  Ei^emshtart  Schools. 

•  Graduation  from  an  accredited  college 
and  four  years  of  successful  experience  in 
graded  school  work,  two  of  which  must  have 
been  in  one  iind  the  same  school  system :  or 

b   Graduation  from  an   accredited  normal  ^ 
school  and  six  years  of  successful  experience 
hi  graded  scbocl  work,  three  of  which  must 
have  been  in  one  and  the  same  school  system ; 
or 

c   Eight  years  of  suocessfoi  experience  in 
graded  school  work,  three  of  which  must  have 
been  in  one  and  the  same  school  system. 
3  Tbacherb  in    Elememtart  Schools,  and 
Teachkrs   of    Germa||    in    Elementary 
Schools. 
a    (1)    An  eilucation  equivalent  to  that  indi- 
cated by  the  public  high   school  course  of 
Chicago;  and  ^2)    At  least  four  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience  in  graded  school  woik,  two 
of  which  must  have  been  in  one  and  the  same 
school  system ;  or 

b  Graduation  from  an  accredited  college  or 
normal  school,  and  two  years  of  successful 
experience  in  graded  school  work  in  the  same 
Beh'>ol  system. 

S  Teachers  in  High  Schools. 
a   Graduation  from  an  accredited   college. 


and  two  years  of  suocessftil  teaching  in  graded 
schools  of  good  standing;  or 

5  Six  yejars'  successful  teaching  in  secondary 
schools,  at  least  two  of  which  must  have  been 
in  one  and  the  same  school  system. 

4  Teachers  in  Kindergartens. 

a  An  education  equivalent  to  that  indicated 
by  the  public  high  school  course  of  Chicago; 
and 

b  A  diploma  from  an  accredited  kinder- 
garten  training  school ;  and 

c  One  year  of  successful  experience  as  a 
regularly  assigned  kindergarten  teacher. 

5  Teachers  of  Manual  Training  in  £le- 

mbntart  schools. 

a  An  education  equivalent  to  that  indicated 
by  the  public  high  school  course  of  Chicago; 
and 

b  (1)  A  course  in  an  accredited  training 
school,  which  has  included  at  least  two  hun- 
dred hours  of  shop  work  in  manual  training; 
or  (2)  Four  years  of  successful  experience  in 
teaching  manual  training. 

6  Teachers  of  Household  Arts— Cookert 

AND  Sewing. 

a  An  education  equivalent  to  that  indicated 
by  the  public  high  school  course  of  Chicago; 
and 

5  (1)  A  course  ot  study  in  an  accredited 
training  school,  which  has  included  at  least 
two  hundred  hours  of  practical  work  in  the 
study  of  cooking  or  sewing;  or  (2)  Four  years 
of  successful  experience  in  teaching  cooking 
or  sewing. 

7  Teachers  of  the  Deaf. 

a  An  education  equivalent  to  that  Indicated 
by  the  publie  high  school  course  of  Chicago; 
and 

b  A  normal  course  in  an  accredited  training 
school  fjr  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

8  Special  Tbagbers  of    Drawing  in  Ele- 

mentary AND  High  Schools. 

a  An  education  equivalent  to  that  indicated 
by  the  public  high  school  course  of  Chicago; 
and 

b  (1)  Completion  of  a  two  year  course  in  an 
accredited  art  school,  approximating  sixty 
weeks  of  fif  .een  hours  each,  and  two  years  of 
successful  experience  as  a  teacher;  or  (2)  Four 
years  of  successful  experience  as  a  special 
teacher  of  drawing  in  graded  schools. 

9  Special  Teachers  of  Physical  Culture. 

a  An  education  equivalent  to  that  indicated 
by  the  public  high  school  course  of  Chicago; 
and 

b  (1)  Completion  of  a  one  year  course  in 
physical  culture  in  some  accredited  school  in 
the  United  States,  to  be  approved  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  approximating 
thirty  weeks  of  ten  hours  each,  and  two  years 
of  successful  experience  as  a  teacher:  or 
(2)  Four  years  of  successful  experience  as  a  ^ 
special  teacher  of  physical  culture. 

10  Family  Instructors,  Assistant  Family 
instructorh,  teachers  of  horticulture, 
AND  Teachers  of  Military  Tactics  and 
Gymnastics  in  the  Parental  School. 

For  information  write  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools. 


— Teachers  wishing  employmeut  for  the 
summer  months  will  have  particulars  sent 
them  by  addressing  the  McConnell  School 
Supply  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


g8G.!i;:!?.$3!>osi)oes 

^^  SEND    NO    MONEY. 

These  are  high-grade  Men's  and  Women's  Shoes  * 
at  lower  prices  than  ever  before  heard  of.    We 
gusrantee  them  to  be  more    stylish,  better 
flttlntr,    ^'^ttt^r    wfurlai.',    thnn    rou    cait   Vuv 

e;:«+j.^f!erp     ut^^.W    to    *&       T>iii    It   IN   m^nX 
■rondirtitl  thtti  offtr  i««r  mttfo. 


90  VVlltS  »iintfi«m9  Blue- 
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E.  E  E.    Pit 

ariaracieed 
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98  cents  ^i:z:,^'\!»U 
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lUli 

to  exftmine  them  if  shipped  subject  to  ezamf* 
nation  and  approval  before  payment,  simply  say 
on  a  postal  card  "send  me  order  blank.*'  We 
will  also  send  you  description  of  our  New  Sys- 
tem Biff,  Free,  nearly  1,000  p^re  Catalogue, 
wbioA  will  save  you  dealer's  profits  on  not 
only  shoes  but  everythlmr  used  In  the  home. 
Highest  bank,  commercial  and  customer's  ref- 
ftenoes  Address  QLOBB  ASSOCIATION* 
135  to  23 1  Wabash  Avenue.  Chlcage. 


Hello! 

Agents  wanted  to  sell  Maps. 
Write  for  particulars  to 

THE  McCOHHEL  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 

PHIIJkDEX,PHXA,  PA. 


KING  OF  MONEY  MAKERS 

Beat  money  maker  for  Amenta  on  top 
Of  thewtrth.  NEW  ARTlOLC  NEW 
.PLAN*  A  hoaaebold  necessity  th&c 
vellsln  the  same  territory  over  and  over 
a^aln.  90,000 sold  In  Minneapolis.  Costa 
TcentaiMllsforttcente.  People  borrow 


A  Magazine  of 

Beginning  with  this  new  year  THE  DEBATER  will  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  will  be 
known  as  "A  Magazine  of  Student  Life"  instead  of  "A  Terlodical  in  the  Interests  of 
Oratory  and  Debating,"  as  formerly.  Every  feature  of  student  life  will  receive  attention. 
There  will  be  departments  devoted  to  athletics,  debating,  dramatics,  chess,  etc. ;  articles 
on  timely  topics  by  college  presidents  and  professors ;  serial  ami  short  stories  and  poems 
by  students.     Our  February  Fiction  Numl^er  will  interest  you. 

Sample  Copy  for  Five  2c.   Stamps 

THE    DEBATER    PUBLISHING    CO.pig%raciiipi©gie 
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63  We  all  study  aloud.  If  we  do 
not  study  loud  enough  so  our  teacher  can 
hear,   she    thinks   we   are   not   working. 

Do  you  study  aloud  at  your  school  ? 

— — — — ~  ■  •  ■      H  '■     ■     I        ■ 

64  Now  I  must  tell  you  about  the 
good  times  we  have  at  Christmas.  Our 
Christmas  begins  the  17th  of  December, 
and  lasts  until  New  Year's  Day. 

65  The  garden  and  all  our  windows 
are  hung  with  lanterns.  On  the  streets 
the  children  are  selling  the  Christmas 
flower.  This  is  a  large  crimson  blossom. 
It  is  beautiful.  We  buy  a  great  many  of 
these,  and  decorate  our  house  and  garden. 

66  One  of  our  Christmas  amusements 
is  called  "The  Inn."  Father  and  mother 
and  all  the  children  and  servants  form  a 
procession.  We  march  along  the  corri- 
dors.    We  carry  lighted  candles  and  sing. 

67  Wax  figures  of  Mary  and  Joseph 
are  carried  in  front  of  the  procession.  As 
we  march  past  the  rooms,  we  knock  at 
each  door.  We  have  these  processions 
every  night  till  Christmas  night. 

68  After  the  procession  on  Christmas 
night,  we  go  to  the  patio,  and  have  some 
fun.  We  break  the  pinate.  The  pinate 
is  an  earthen  jar.  They  are  made  in 
different  shapes. 

69  One  year  our  pinate  was  in  the 
form  of  a  bird.  Last  Christmas  it  was 
the  shape  of  a  doll,  and  was  as  large  as 
Carmen.  It  had  a  pretty  dress  made  of 
tissue  paper. 

70  Father  stretches  a  cord  across  the 
patio,  and  fastens  the  pinate  to  it.  Car- 
men is  blindfolded,  and  father  gives  her  a 
stick.  She  tries  to  hit  the  pinate  and 
break  it.     If  she  can't  do  it,  I  try  next. 

71  Then  I  and  my  older  brother  are 
both  blindfolded  at  once,  and  we  both  try. 
That  is  more  fun.  At  last  the  pinate  is 
broken,  and  all  the  nice  things  inside  fall 
out. 

72  We  scramble  to  see  who  can  get 
them.  There  are  fruits,  cakes,  nuts, 
candies,  dulces,  and  lots  of  toys.  After 
we  break  the  pinate,  we  have  music  and 
a  dance. 

73  Some  more  of  our  happy  holidays 
come  at  Easter  time.  The  week  before 
Holy  Week,  we  have  the  Flower  Festi- 


val. Very  early  in  the  morning,  the 
Indians  bring  loads  and  loads  of  flowers 
to  the  park.  Some  of  the  flowers  are 
used  to  decorate  the  churches. 

74  Booths  are  built  up  and  trimmed 
with  vines  and  flowers.  At  the  booths 
we  can  buy  fruit  drinks  and  nice  things 
tO'  eat.  The  people  buy  flowers  and 
decorate  themselves.  Bands  play  all  day 
^ong. 

T 

75  Some  of  the  people  trim  their  car- 
riages with  flowers.  The  ladies  '  wear 
beautiful  dresses.  They  fill  their  car- 
riages full  of  flowers.  Then  they  throw 
bouquets  at  each  other,  and  at  the  people 
passing  along. 

76  The  boys  have  the  most  fun  the 
day  before  Easter.  This  is  Judas  Iscar- 
iot  Day.  All  the  boys  and  girls,  and 
most  of  the  grown  people,  too,  have  toys 
which  they  swing  around  in  their  hands. 
These  toys  make  a  grinding  sound.  We 
call  this  "grinding  the  bones  of  Judas." 

77  Many  of  the  boys  have  litjtle 
wooden  carts  which  they  draw  along  the 
streets.  The  wheels  **  grind  the  bones  of 
Judas.*'  We  can  make  plenty  of  noise 
with  our  swinging  toys  and  carts. 

78  We  have  images  of  Judas.  Some 
are  only  a  foot  high,  and  some  are  as 
large  as  a  man.  They  are  made  of  paper 
and  rags,  and  have  powder  and  fireworks 
inside. 

79  Judases  are  hung  everywhere— 
on  the  trees,  in  the  windows,  on  the  bal- 
conies. Th.dy  are  even  hung  to  the  street- 
cars. Many  large  ones  are  hung  to  ropes 
stretched  up  high  across  the  streets. 

80  At  ten  o^clock  in  the  morning,  all 
the  church-bells  ring.  Then  matches  are 
touched  to  the  Judases,  and  they  all 
explode.  They  make  a  big  noise,  and  it 
is  fun  to  see  them  fly  into  pieces. 

81  Once  father  had  a  Judas  hung  up 
in  the  patio,  with  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
fastened  to  him.  Didn't  we  all  scramble 
to  pick  up  the  money  when  he  exploded! 

82  Do  you  have  any  holiday  in  your 
country  when  you  have  fireworks,  and 
make  a  great  deal  of  noise?  t)on't  you 
like  that  holiday  best  of  all^little  bays? 
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Chicago  Notes 

Marv"  E.  FitzGerald 

Not  to  be  l>ehiDd  London  and  Boston, 
Chicago  has  had  a  **  treasure  hunt."  Cap- 
tain Kidd,  front  resting  on  a  box  labeled 
$50,  headed  circulars  distributed  in  all 
school  districts.  Hints  as  to  where  this 
treasure  might  be  found  were  printed 
below.  As  a  conse()uence,  sidewalks  have 
been  torp  up  and  the  roots  of  every  tree, 
almost,  exposed.  The  police  were  called 
in  to  stop  this  mad  search  for  sums  rang- 
ing from  $1  to  $50.  As  an  advertisement 
it  certainly  was  a  great  success.     . 

The  teachers  who  are  applying  for 
transfers  are,  some  of  them,  not  so  much 
in  favor  of  '*  no  pull"  as  they  might  be. 
Formerly,  a  visit  to  a  friend  of  a  friend,  or 
to  the  alderman  of  the  district,  usually 
brought  the  transfer.  Now,  an  application 
for  a  school,  or  schools,  is  made.  In  that 
respect  a  teacher  has  a  choice.  When  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  the  desired  schools,  the 
principals  make  a  visit  of  inspection. 
Fancy  the  feelings  of  the  Inspected.  Is 
not  that  enough  to  discourage  anyone  from 
trjing  to  mov^?  *  ' 

Jean  Sherwood  Rankin  has  written  a 
language  book  which  has  received  the  high- 
est endorsements  from  the  best  authorities. 
In  a  circular  she  sends  out,  there  Is  a  list 
of  subjects  not  included  in  her  "  Everyday 
English"  as  language  study.  Here  are  a 
few  of  them  :  salt,  frogs,  coal,  pepper,  the 
tidea,  the  apple,  the  wind,  seeds,  clocks, 
Ws,  the  hen,  the  pumpkin.  Thanksgiving, 
and  about  fifty  more.  The  list  makes  us 
wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  our  old 
familiar  friends,  and  to  have  a  vague  feel- 
ing that  maybe  we  have  not  followed  the 
best  path ;  and  then  we  begin  to  wonder 
what  in  the  world  Jean  Sherwood  Rankin 
does  Include  in  her  language  study,  and 
that  means  a  new  language  book  that  is  a 
revelation. 

The  merry  war  in  the  papers  is  still 
waging  between  Professor  Norse  of  New 
York  and  our  drawing  faculty,  the  friends 
of  the  faculty  and  the  enemies.  Chicago 
teachers  have  very  decided  opinions  on 
most  subjects,- but  on  drawing  the  great 
majority  wax  eloqtient.  In  every  school 
there  are,  perhaps,  one  or  two  teachers 
with  artistic  tendencies ;  naturally  they  de- 
light in  teaching  drawing.  The  others, 
straggling  along  with  conscientious  scru- 
ples against  wasting  time,  dread  to  exhibit 
their  meagre  results  to  the  critical  eye  of 
the  supervisor  of  drawing.  This  great 
majority  is  united  in  declaring  that  every 
school  should  have  a  drawing  teacher ;  that 
is,  that  drawing  should  be  taught  depart- 
mentally.  Professor  Ilaustein,  of  the  High 
School,  the  only  one  whose  methods  were 
warmly  endorsed  by  Professor  Norse, 
agrees  in  thinking  that  the  subject  is  not 
taught  correctly  in  the  grammar  and 
primary  grades.  Mr.  Cooley,  with  the 
assistance  of  our  drawing  manuals,  proved 
that  many  of  Professor  Norse's  statements 
were  founded  on  superficial  observations. 
This  warm  defense  of  not  only  the  system 
bnt  the  teachers,  has  warmed  the  cockles 
of  our  hearts  toward  him.  The  teachers 
are  beginning  to  understand  the  qualities 
which  make  him  and  his  opinions  so  much 
respected  by  tlie  board. 


"  The  Proper  way  to  learn  how  to  draw  is  to  draw " 

Augsburg  Summer  School  of  Drawing 

ORGANIZED  IN  1908 

Five  complete  courses  are  offered : 

THB  PRIMARY  COURSE  IN  FREE  HAND  DRAWING 
THE  STANDARD  COURSE  IN  FREE  HAND  DRAWING 
THE  COURSE  IN  WATER  COLORS 
THE  COURSE  IN  DECORATIVE  DESIGN 
THE  COURSE  IN  CONSTRUCTIVE  DESIGN 


In  all  of  these  courses,  the  beginning 
will  be  at  the  lowest  round  of  the 
ladder,  and  each  lesson  simple  and 
direct,  giving  anjple  time,  through  prac- 
tice, to  overcome  each  difficulty  pre- 
sented. There  will  pe  no  hurry  or 
worry,  but  clear,  practical  work  ;  full  of 
suggestion  and  helpfulness. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  to  com- 
plete the  courses,  begun  in  the  session, 
through  correspondence. 

A  certificate  will  be  given  on  the  sat- 
isfactory completion  of  any  of  the  above 
courses,  and  on  the  c6mpletion  of  all 
of  them  a  diploma  that  will  indicate 
ability  to  take  charge  of  a  High  School, 
College,  or  City  Department  of  Drawing. 


The  place  of  meeting  will  be  Chi- 
cago, III.,  July  18,  1904,  and  will  con- 
tinue in  session  two  weeks,  including 
Saturdays.     Twelve  days  in  all. 

The  school  and  all  work  is  under  the 
personal  direction  of  D.  R.  Augsburg, 
author  of  "Augsburg's  Drawing,"  and 
Director  of  Drawing  in  the  Oakland, 
Cal.,  Public  Schools. 

The  tuition  is  1 10.00,  payable  in 
advance. 

The  above  tuition  will  include  all 
courses  in  drawing,  all  necessary  mate- 
rial, including  paper,  pencils,  and 
water  colors.  There  are  no  extras,  and 
no  restrictions  as  to  the  amount  of 
work. 


Direct  all  inquiries  and  correspondence  to  the  Business  Manager, 

Mr.  E.  S.  SMITH, 

228  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


CREAM  W  LEMON 

Is   a  Natural  Toilet  Article   made   from    Fresh, 
Clean,    Ripe    Lemons,    in    Southem    California, 
and  put  up  in  large  Collapsible  Tubes,  keeping  it, 
fresh  and  pure  until  the  last  drop  ia  used. 

Xo  grease,  alkali  or  other  fai'eign  substance — 
all  lemon.  It  is  a  choice  Toilet  Soap  and  Facial 
Cream  combined.  A  natural  Antiseptic  Skin  Food 
and  Complexion  Beautifier.  Heals  Sunburn,  Pim- 
ples, Poison  Oak,  Prickly  Heat,  Chapped  Hands, 
etc.  Removes  Tan  and  Freckles.  Prevents  and 
cures  Fi*ost-bite,  Eczema,  and  all  skin  iiTitations 
and  eiTuptions.  A  cleansing,  healing,  and  invig- 
orating emollient.  For  the  cure  of  Dandi'uff,  for 
Shampooing,  and  after  Shaving  it  is  cooling  and 
dehghtful. 


Full   Size 
Sample  Tube 


25g. 


By  mall  prepaid, 
or  of  your  druggist 


If  you  will  introduce  it  to  your  friends,  and 
act  as  our  representative  in  your  community,  we 
can  make  it  very  profitable  to  you.  Please  write 
us  for  particulars.  Buy  a  tube  anyhow,  and  give 
it  a  careful  test. 

California  Cream  of  Lemon  Company 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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BOOK    TABLE. 

GINN  A  CO.,  BOSTON. 

POBTRY  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  Selected  and  ar- 
ranged with  noies  by  Charles  Mills  Gayley  and 
Martin  C.  Flaherty  of  the  UnlTerally  of  Call- 
fomia. 

The  purpose  in  eollectlpff  these  Poems  of  the 
People  in-  unlqne.  They  have  heen  arranged 
and  re-published  with  the  belief  that  the  pub- 
lic and  the  schools  shall  knoF  those  poems  in 
the  English  tongue  which  best  shoV  their 
history /tradition,  and  spirit  —  poetry  which 
was  written  for  the  people,  and  which  reached 
the  Folk  which  make  up  our  ancestry.  The 
hope  also  exists  that  the  present  and  coming 
generations  will  gire  larger  credit  to  the  in- 
heritance from  our  ancestors  of  the  national 
pride  and  patriotism  evidenced  by  these  sim- 
ple hearty  poems  of  the  motherlands.  The 
contents  comprise  poems  of  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  America^  historical,  heroic, 
and  miscellaneous.  If  the  teachers  in  our 
schools  will  read  some  of  these  occasionally 
to  the  children  when  they  "fit  in"  to  the  work 
or  though^  of  the  school-room,  with  a  touch  of 
explanation  a,6d  story,  and  parents  will  place 
this  book  on  the  home  table,  or  near  the  book- 
case, for  intelligent  and  enjoyable  readings, 
now  and  then,  the  object  of  those  who  pre- 
pared the  work  will  come  near  being  realized. 

AMKBICA.H  BOOK  CO.,  KEW  YORK. 

Steps  in  Enoluh.  By  John  Morfow,  M  S., 
A.  C.  McLean,  A.M.,  and  Thomas  0.  Blalsdell, 
A.M.    Book  I.    Book  II. 

The  first  volume  arranges  for  work  In  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years  of  school  life. 
The  plan  is  Intended  for  one  exercise  for  each 
school  day,  and  is  grouped  for  Ten  Weeks* 
Observation  Lessons,  Ten  for  Picture  Study, 
Ten  for  Stories  and  Poems,  and  Ten  for  Study 
of  Notes  and  Letters.  The  prominent  idea  in 
the  arrangement  Is  .to  keep  the  pupil  on  one 
line  of  work  till  he  knows  something  wort£ 
while  about  it.  The  tendency  of  this  paroelled- 
out  schedule,  will  be  to  make  the  work  me 
ohanical,  and  the  teacher  wOl  have  to  guard 
against  a  too  rigid  following  of  a  theoretical 
plan.  The  book  must  be  adapted  to  the  chil- 
dren and  not  the  children  to  the  book.  No 
teachet  can  fail  to  And  help  in  the  multitude 
of  suggestions  for  the  beginnings  of  language 
teaching  in  this  elementary  volume.  The  pic- 
tures are  of  the  kind  that  children  like,  and  if 
the  questions  about  them  sometimes  tend  to 
the  superficial,  the  teacher  who  knows  whac 
she  wishes  to  accomplish  can  put  more  mean- 
ing and  ^bought  into  them.  Thd  quotations 
from  literature  are  exceptionally  good  and 
busy  teachers  will  appreciate  this  resource  at 
hand. 

Book  II.  provides  for  the  teaching  of  English 
for  the  three  years  preceding  the  high  school. 
Grammar  and  eomposition  are  taught  to. 
gether.  The  literary  selections  in  this  book 
seem  too  meagre  for  children  of  this  age.  An 
opportunity  is  lost  to  impress  good  literary 
style  upon  those  children  who  will  never  reach 
high  school,  or  come  into  reading  contact  with 
the  best  authors. 

THE  MACMILLAN  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Pat  Bbfobb  Yesterday.  By  Sara 
Andrew  Shafer. 

"This  story  of  a  little  g^roup  of  children  who' 
lived  in  the  Village  of  the  Day  Before  Yester 
day,"  is  told  with  an  indescribable  charm. 
The  author  who  can  go  back  to  childhood  land 
and  witfte  of  it  as  freshly  as  if  she  were  still 
there  in  reality,  is  always  welcome  to  every- 
body—that is,  to  everybody  whom  the  world 
has  not  spoiled.  But  Sara  Andrew  Shafer  has 
put  Into  this  story  of  village  life,  and  the 
children's  pai*t  In  it,  an  appreciation  of  chlld- 
•hood  mottf  that  places  the  book  far  ahead  of 
others  of  its  class.  The  vein  of  humor,  make- 
believe  earnestness,  and  touch  of  good-natured 
satire  in  the  author  which  enter  into  the  de- 
scription of  every  childish  prank,  captures  the 
reader  and  enlists  his  sympathy  for  every  little 
sinner.  Surely  the  Rachel-child  never  before 
had  such  a  biographer.  The  book  is  not  only 
a  treat,  but  does  every  readet  good.  Good  for 
teachers  of  little  children. 


Augsburg'5 
Drawing  . 


HAS  FOUR  GREAT  AIMS. 


TEACHES  THE  FOUR  GREAT 
BRANCHES  OF  DRAWING. 


USES  THE  FOUR  GREAT 

INTERESTS  OF  DRAWING. 


TEACHES  THE  FOUR  GREAT 
ELEMENTS  OF  DRAWING. 


OSES  THE  FOUR  GREAT 
METHODS  IN  DRAWING. 


UTIUZES  THE  FOUR  GREAT 
TYPE  FORMS. 


AND  THE  FOUR  GREAT 
TYPE  SOLIDS. 


TEACHES  THE  FOUR  GREAT 
DIRECTIONS  IN  DRAWING. 


I'd  give  clear  ideas  of  form. 

To  teach  the  art  of  drawing:. 

To  impart  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
hands. 

To  give  a  medium  for  the  imita- 
tive, constructive  and  esthetic 
instincts  of  power. 

Free  hand  drawing. 
Color. 

Decorative  design. 
Constructive  design,    v 

Action  dra^ving  (life). 

Color. 

Use. 

Form. 


>^\ 


Position. 

Proportion.    V  Mechanical. 
Perspective.  J 
Character. — ^Esthetic. 

Object  drawing. 
Copy  drawing. 
Memory  drawing. 
Imaginative  drawing. 

The  triangle. 
The  rectangle. 
The  oval  and 
The  ellipse. 

The  triangular  prism. 
The  rectangular  prism. 
The  sphere  and 
The  cylinder. 

The  vertical. 

Thie  horizontal. 

The  horizontal  receding-  and 

The  oblique  horizontal   receding. 


USES  THE  FOUR  GREAT 
LINES  OF  DRAWING. 

UTILIZES  THE  FOUR  GREAT 
MEDIUMS. 


The  sketch  line. 

The  imaccented  line  and 

The  broken  line. 

The  pencil. 
The  crayon. 
The  pen  and 
The  brush. 

PBACTICE  BOOKS.  The  system  includes  a  seiies  of  practice  books 
for  pupils,  containing  an  abundance  of  blank  paper  for  practice  purj>oses ;  on 
each  fifth  leaf  of  the  several  books  is  an  outline  of  the  work  for  the  following 
week.  These  outlines  tell  the  pupil  what  to  do,  and  by  means  of  simple  draw^- 
ings  show  the  pupil  how  the  work  is  to  be  done. 

Books  I.,  II.,  and  III.    Cloth.    Price,  75  Cents  Each. 
Practice  Books,  16  Cents  Each. 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


63  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


228  WabMh  Avenue 
Chicago 


50  Bromfleld  Street 
Boflton 

Digitized  by 


809  Market  Street 
I         r^?*"  Frmnctecc 
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Tor  l^arm  Weather  Reading 

For  -the  Closing  Days 

or,  For  Charming  Souvenirs 

>Vhy  not  make  a  Judicious  Selection  from' the 

CH  ILDREN'S  CLASSICS? 

Xhey  will  give  the  children  pleasant  rerhembrances 
of  their  last  days  In  your  school. 

SaNGUE  COPIES,  SEVEN  CENTS.    FIVE  OR  MORE,  FIVE  CENTS  EACH 


First  Orade. 


_,     /TLsop*s  Fables. 

AdaK>te<i  for  primary  grades.    Large  type.    Fox  s 
lion.  Fox   »nd   the  Grapes.  The  Cock  a- Doodle  J 


^*».   2 

cand 

ihe  lion.  Fox  »nd  the  Grapes.  The  Cock  a-JJopdle  and, 
tY«  Piece  of  Gold,  The  Wolf  and  the  goat.  The  Lazy 
f I Tn— .  nr^i*  ^^A  tV,^  Cjn^wtt-   Th^  Kid  and  the 


r.nsshopper.  The  Wolf  and  the  Crane.  The  Kid  and  the 
Woll.  Tine  Fox  and  the  Crow,  The  Stag  at  the  Lake. 

No.  3.     -^^Isop's  Fables. 

Same  as  above  The  Hawk  and  the  Nightingalej 
The  Snake'*  K^Ks.  The  Fox  and  the  Crab,  The  Ant  and 
the  Dove  The^>og  and  the  Shadov^,  The  Cat  and  the 
Btfds.The  Fox  and  the  WeH,  The  Fox  and  the  Stork. 

No.  11.     Sklections  from  i*:sop.     I. 

Same  as  above,  containing  the  Two  Frogs,  The 
Battle  of  the  Bir^s  and  Beasts,  The  Lark  and  Her  Voutig 
Ones,  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,  The  Lion  and  the 
Moyie,  The  Boy  and  the  Nettle,  The  Little  Mouse. 

No.  12.    Selections  FROM  Msop.    U.   . 

Same  as  above,  containing  The  Blind  Man  and  the 
Lame  Man.  The  Wind  and  the  Sun,  The  Arab  and  the 
Camel  The  Crabs.  The  Wolf  and  the  l-arob,  The  Rat 
and  the  Elephant,  The  Fly  and  the  Horse. 

No.  73.    BiHJs,  Stems  and  KoarS. 

A  little  Nature  Reader  about  the  various  kinds  of 
buds,     lllnstrated. 

Xo.  74.    WwAT  ANNTK  Saw. 

Nature  Stories,  tcllinc  of  a  Snail,  Blackbird,  Beetle^ 
a  Kitty ,  Mrs.  Mouse,  Rabbits,  and  other  fanuhar  ammals. 

Xo.  77.    Flower  Friknds.    I. 

Another  delightful  nature  reader,  teUing  about  the 
early  spring  flowers,  in  simple  language 

No.  109.    The  Buttkrfly  Baby. 

Containing  the  story.  Mother  Butterfly's  Baby,  by 
Kate  Parch,  and  the  story.  What  the  Grasshopper  Said 
to  Annie.  The  Katydid.    A  charming  httlc  reader 

No.  110.    Plant  Babies. 

Stories  of  the  Peach  Baby  ,^  Melon  Babies,  and  other 
richly  illustrated  stories.     . 

No.  143.    Babes  of  the  Wood. 

StiU  another  nature  reader,  large,  clear  type,  telling 
fcbout  the  oak  tree's  babies,  the  waUmts,  horse  chestnuts, 
haxei  nut.  Brazil  nut.  nuts  with  wings,  pmc  cones,  Mrs. 
Sumac's  bsd>ic5,  golden  rod,  etc. 

No.  144..    NATURk  Stories. 

Telling  about  cranberries,  beans,  peas,  and  other 
plants  and  vegetables. 

No.  215.    The  Butterfly's  Home. 

Similar  to  No.  109 

Second  Oracle. 

No.  7.    LTTn.E  KtD  Riding  Hood. 

The  Story  of  Uttle  Red  Riding  Hood,  told  in  simple 
form      Illustrated,  large  type. 

No.  S.    Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

Always  interesting  to  children,  told  in  simple  form. 

No.  75.     Roots  and  Stems. 

Nature  Stories  for  second  grade.  Large,  clear  type. 
inustrated 

So   76.     Bird  Friends. 

Stories  about  the  Woodpecker,  Flicker,  Purple 
rimrh  The  Cuckoo,  Ked-  'ed  Vireo,  Black  and  Yellow 
W^l^r.  The  Bank  Swallow.    Full-page  illustrations. 

No.  78-     Flower  Friends.    II. 

Waitt**  Scoriea  along  the  same  line  as  No.  77.    Fully 
ifluatratc*!' 

-.        p^     Flow^er  Friends.    III. 

CimlUu'  ***  77  *****  ^®     ^"^^y  illustrated. 

g  I^EXJEUDS  OF  THE  SPRINGTIME. 

o:*i««    the    «*«y  ^  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  English 
.^*"Xia   tJsc  »tory  of  Siegfried  and  Brunbilde.  Ger- 


No.  185.    Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  I. 

In  simple  lorm  for  second  grade  children.  The  story 
iscompletc  in. four  numbers.    Fully  illustrated. 

No.  186.  Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  II. 

No.  187.  Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  III. 

No.  188.  Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  IV. 

No.  189.  CiiiLDRKN  OF  History.    I. 

The  Story  of  the  life  of  Washington,  FrankHn,  Ful- 
'  ton,  S   F.  B.  Morse,  Eli  Whitney,  Edison,  told  In  simple 
language.     Ijirge,  clear  type 

No.  190.    Children  of  History.    II. 

The  story  of  Irving,   Cooper,  Audubon,  Webster, 
Emerson,  Bryant. 

No.  196.    Lecbnds  of  the ^  Springtime.    II. 

How  the  Summer    Came   (Indian   Legend),   Idun 
and  the  Apples  (Norse  T.egend). 

No.  198.    The  Flower  World. 

Containing  many  stories  and  legends  about  flowers; 
also  ncipy  designs  for  brush  work. 

Third  Qrade« 

No.  I.    Grimm»s  Fairy  Tales,    I 

Ada 


No.  71.    Irving. 

No.  72.    Pocahontas. 

No.  81.    Cyrus  W.  Field. 

No.  20.  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.  I. 

Clootains  15  short  stones  that  fl|SC  appeared  in 
Primary  Education. 

Ho.  21.  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.  II. 

Contains  14  stories  about  pansies,  ferns,  etc. 

No.  45.    Stories  of  the  Pilgrims. 

In  simple  form,  the  story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

No.  46.    Story  of  the  Boston  1*ea  Party. 

Besides  the  story  of  the  tea  patty,  the  book  contains 
words  and  music  of  two  sones, "  Revolutionary  Tea" 
apd  ••  The  Origin  of  Yankee  Doodle." 

N«.  68.    Story  of  the  Norsemen. 

A  story  in  simple  form,  by  Mrt.  S.  £  Dawes,  of 
bow  the  brave  Norse  Eric  discovered  America. 

No.  69.    Puss  in  Boots. 

Old  yet  always  of  interest  to  boys  and  girls  is  the 
tale  of  Puss  in  Boots. 

No.  95.    Storif^  of  Revolution.    I. 

Story  of  Lexington  and  Concord  in  simple  form. 

No.  96.    Stories  of  Revolution.    II. 

Same  as  above.    British  driven  from  Boston. 

No.  loi.    Stories  of  Revolution.    III. 

Same  as  95  and  96.    Battle  of  Long  Island. 

No.  120.    The  Liberty  Bell. 

Story  written  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Pawes,  also  contains 
the  complete  poem,  beginning 

"  Thcrr  was  tumult  in  the  City, 

In  the  quaint  old  (^laker  town." 


1 0  Cent  Readers 

GRADE  IL 

Stories  of  Famous  Pictures.    I. 


lapled  by  Mara  L.  Pratt  for  the  third  grade  chU- 
dren.  Contains  the  following  stories :  The  Pnncess  and 
Her  Servant.  The  Colden  Goose.  The  Frog  Pnnce. 

No.  4.    Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.    II. 

Uniform  with  No.  x.  Hans  in  Luck,  Jack  of  all 
Trades,  The  Brother  and  Sister. 

No.  13.    Selections  from  Grimm.    I. 

Uniform  with  x  and  4.  The  Three  Li«le  Men  in  the 
Wood,  Hansel  and  Gretel. 

No.  14.    Selections  from  Grimm.    II. 

Same  as  13.  The  White  Serpent.  Mother  Holle, 
The  Musicians. 

No.  9.    The  Story  of  Bryant. 

A  short  biography  of  3a  pages,  suil*^**^^;*^"'^'^: 
standing  of  third  grade  children.  Our  third  grade  hst 
contains  biographies  of  twenty-f^ve  ndted  men  and 
women.  Teachers  wUl  find  this  set  invaluable  to  have  on 
their  desk  so  as  to  have  at  hand  a  short  yet  complete 
history  of  the  following: 

No,  25.  Story  of  Columbus. 

No.  26.  Putnam. 

No.  27.  Penn. 

No.  28.  Washington. 

No.  29.  Frankun. 

No.  30.  Webster. 

No.  31.  Lincoln. 

No.  35.  Lowell. 

No.  36.  Tennyson. 

No.  42.  Whittier. 

No.  43.  Cooper. 

No.  44.  Fulton. 

No.  48.  Eli  Whitney. 

No.  60,  Edison. 

No.  61.  Hawthorne. 

No.  62.  S.  F.  B.  Morse. 

No.  63.  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

No.  64.  James  Watt. 

No.  7a      SnPHEN»ON. 


QKADB  III- 

RusKiN's  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

Edited  for  young  children  by  Eloisb  McVav. 

Sewell's  Black  Bfauty. 
Story  of  Landseee.    (Illus.) 
Story  of  Bonheur.    (IUus.) 

qradb  IV. 

MuLOCK's  Little  Lame  Prince. 

Edited  for  children  of  America  by  E.  Nobris. 

Dickens'  Christmas  Carol. 

Dickens'  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 


qradb  v. 


Swift's  Gulliver  Among  the  Little 
People  of  Lilliput. 

Edited  for  young  people  by  E.  O.  Chapmam. 

Swift's  GuLLivEk  Among  the  Giants. 

Edited  for  young  people  by  E.  O.  ChapmaM. 
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**We8twanit  the  Course  of  Empire" 

AGRQSS  THE 
CONTINENT 

From  St.  Louis,  the  World's 
Fair  City,  through  Kansas  City 
and  Puef)lo  to  Denver  and  via 
Glenwood  Sprinc^s,.  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Ogden  to  California 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  points. 
Through  Sleeping  Car  Service, 
both  standard  and  tourist  via  the 

Missoufi  Pacific  Railway 

Known  as  the  '*  Colomdo  Short 
Line,"  by  way  of  the  Pueblo 
Gateway.  Agents  will  furnish 
advertising  matter  and  complete 
information  on  application. 


W,  E.  HOYT,  O.  E.  p.  Aqt. 
836  Broadway  '   New  York 

H.  C.  TOWNSEND 

GENERAL  PASSENQER  AND  TICKET  AOENT 
8T.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Cool  Colorabo 

Colorado  in  summer  is  the  most 
delightful  place  on  earth.  Its  climate 
is  simply  incomparable,  while  its  mag- 
nificent mountain  scenery  is  said  to  ex- 
cel the  Swiss  Alps. 

There  are  many  attractive  resorts 
in  Colorado,  some  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  Rockies  and  others  along  the  foqt^ 
hills.  Every  taste  and  every  purse  can 
be  suited.  Shall  we  send  you  a  copy 
of  our  beautiful  book,  *' Picturesque 
Colorado''?  Send  two-cent  stamp  to 
prepay  postage  to 

T.  E.  FISHER, 

General  Passenger  Agent 

Colorado  &  Southern  Railway 
Denver,  Colo. 


Beautifully  illustrated  booklets  will  be  sent  free. 
Write  for  them  to-day. 


World's  Fair  Visitors 

will  profit  by  adding  a  trip  to  Colorado,  Utah  or  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  touring  the  delightful  Rocky  Mountain  region  via  the 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railroad 

^'The  Scenic  Line  of  the  World'' 

which  has  more  Scenic  Attractions,  Mountain  Resorts,  Min- 
eral Springs  and  Hunting  and  Fishing  Grounds  than  any  other 
line  in  the  world. 

The  invigorating  ciimatp  of  Coiomdo  makes  it  espc' 
ciaiiy  inviting  for  a  Summer  Vacation 

As  health  resorts  Manitou,  Colorado  Springs,  Glenwood 
Springs  and  Salt  Lake  City  are  world-famed. 

Low  excursion  rates  prevail  to  Colorado,  Utah  and  C^i- 
lornia  via  all  lines,  allowing  liberal  stop-overs  in  and  west'of 
Colorado  Points.  Through  car  service  is  operated 
via  this  route  from  St,  Louis  and  Chicago  to  Colo- 
rado, Utah  and  California  Points  without  change. 
Superb  Dining  Cars,  service  a  la  carte,  on  all  through 
trains. 

S-  K.  HOOPER,  Q.  P.  &  T.  A.,  Denver,  Colo.- 
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McLelUn  and  D^ey^s  AppUed  Piyckolog^ 

An  Introduction  to  tfa^  Principles  and  Practice  of  Bducation 

Illustrated.    352  pp.    Extra  doth,  |t. 25 

Thia  book  aims  to  show  explicitly  the  relation  of  psychology  to  educa- 
tion, and  to  give  the  teacher  a  dearer  aitd  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  principles  which  underlie  true  methods  of  instruction.  The  art  of 
arts  of  the  teacher's  calling  is  the  art  of  questioning.  The  chapters  on 
the  Method  of  Interrogation  will  unfold  the  relation  of  psychology  to  the 
educational  method  and  prove  exceedingly  helpful  to  the  teacher  who  is 
amtiitious  to  acquire  skill  in  the  art  oT  questioning.  The  plans  and 
work  recommended  in  the  chapter  on  kindergarten  work  and  sClf-iti- 
strucdon  in  public  schools  have  stood  the  test  of  experience  and  will 
brighten  the  labor  of  teachers  and  pupils, 


Patrick^ s  Psychology  for  Teachers 

With  Suggestions  on  Method* 

i2mo.    Half  leather.    352  pp.    Cloth«  $z.oO 

While  the  psychology  of  this  book  is  of  an  dementary  character,  fitting  it 
admirably  for  use  in  high  schools  and  teachers'  institutes,  yet  all  the 
essentials  are  presented.  The  suggestions  en  method  keep  in  prominent 
view  the  application  of  the  ptindpks  of  psychology  to  the  work  of  the 
schoolroom,  .^t  is  a  work  easy  of  mastery  by  young  teachers,  and 
experienced' teachers  will  find  it  interesting  and  profitsble. 


Beck'it>fth's  When  First  We  G&  to  School 

FuUy  illustrated,    ismo.     188  pp.    Cloth,  50  icents 

The  purpose  of  this  unique  and  helpful  book  is  to  assist  the  teacher  of 
the  first  primary  grade  in  initiating  the  boys  and  girls,  who  enter  school 
for  the  first  time,  gradually  into  the  routine  of  school  work,  and  to  thb 
end  the  author,  Miss  M.  Hden  Beckwith,  brings  to  bear  all  the  wealth 
of  her  ingenious  mind,  her  successful  experience^  and  her  wide  reading 
and  observation.  Work  and  entertainn^ent  for  the  first  h|4f  hour, 
recreation  periods,  and  seat  work  are  planned,  subjects  t>road  enough  for 
a  month's  work  are  devised,  as  Hom6  Life  in  September,  Mother  Nature 
in  October,  Preparation  for  Winter  in  November,  and  so  on,  tiD  Last 
Days  in  June.  The  appendix  adds  suggestions  for  ten  different  Occupa- 
tions,  as  cutting,  folding,  weaving,  clay,  stidcs,  etc. 


Kellogg^ s  Primary  fading;    or  Methods   of 
teaching  Reading  in  Ten  Cities 

From  the  peas  of  ten  expert  teachers  in  the  leading  educadonal  centres 
^f  the  country. 

Royal  8vo.     116  pp.    Qoth,^i.oo 

This  volume  enables  any  teacher  anywhere,  whUe  still  at  home  Engaged 
in  her  regular  work,  to  visit  and  study  the  best  med^ods  of  teaching  read- 
ing used  in  the  great  dties  east  and  west,  where  unusual  success  has 
justified  the  course  pursued.  Prindpals  have  made  each  paper  a  text  fbr 
discussion  at  teachers'  meetings  of  the  teaching  of  youngest  children  to 
read.  Primary  teachers  will  assuredly  find  in  them  the  hdp,  the 
breadth,  and  the  inspiration  which  the  series  was  designed  to  give. 


2^4  pp.    Small  qto. 


Wood' Attends  Man  Wonderful;  or  The  Marvels 
of  Oar  Bodily  I>t»ellmg 

Illustrated.    328  pp.    Qoth,  $1.06 

Following  the  method  of  the  threat  Teacher,  the  author,  in  apt  metapfaor 
and  pleasant  aUegory,  unfolds  the  wonders  and  mysteries  of  man's 
marvelous  house,  and  unfolds  them  so  ingeniously  that  the  youtfafii] 
reader  at  home  or  at  school,  by  cursory  perusal,  or  by  Stated  class  study, 
will  receive  and  assimilate  information  of  the  highest  value  in  physiuiqgy 
and  hygiene,  information  which  will  help  him  to  learn  the  powers  of  bis 
body,  to  cultivate  its  organs,  and  to  reverence  its  Creator.  The  Man 
Wonderful  has  justified  its  being  by  its  remarkable  popularity  and  the 
new  e<Mtions  called  fbr  to  meet  the  increasing  demand. 

Alcoholic  drinks,  tobacco  and  other  narcotics,  and  their  effects,  are 
spedally  treated,  and  so  enforced  asjiot  to  t>e  forgotten,  while,  as  well, 
the  latest  £scts  on  physiology  and  hygiene  are  faithfully  presented,  and 
large  coiisider  given  to  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  health. 

Aids  totr*  '^cfaolatt  upon  each  chapter  and  a  complete  Index 

areapf 

Beate-L.       s  Children  of  the  World 

Tbeif  tioaie».  Their  Scbaois,  Their  Pfaygrouads 

Many  full-page  and  smaller  original  illustratiops. 
Cloth,  ^i. 00    . 

Abundant  and  rich  in  illustrations  whidi  happily  supplement  a  text  that 
relates  all  the  most  interesting  things  that  the  boys  and  girte  want  to 
know  about  the  everyday  life,  and  customs,  and  surroundings  of  these 
all-over-the-world  children.  Child  life  at  home,  at  school,  on  the  play* 
grounds  is  told  and  pictured  in  detail  for  every  country  of  Europe  and 
for  most  of  the  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,,  and  America.  The  make-up  of 
the  book  is  fine  and  artistic,  and  expetise  has  not  been  ^ared  in  giving 
the  Children  of  the  World  a. beautiful  setting. 

Sch7i>atka's  Children  of  the  Cold 

Many  lull-page  illustrations.    i2mo.    212  pp.    Cloth,|t.25 

A  really  handsome  volume,  full  of  intensely  interesting  information  given 
at  first  band  by  Lieutenant  Schwatka,  who  writes  of  what  his  eyes  have 
seen  and  his  hands  have  handled.  He  has  an  easy,  clear,  and  happy 
way  of  tdling  vividly  of  the  life  led  by  the  children  and  grown-up  people 
in  Eskimo  land.  The  boys  and  girls,  as  they  eagedy  con  his  pages,  learn 
how  they  tive^how  homes  are  built,  what  tiietr  playthings,  how  they  make 
and  coast  on  deds,  how  dogs  are  fed,  their  work,  hunting  and  fishing, 
how  dories  are  made,  and  no  little  about  their  ^xnrts  and  trials  of  skiU. 
The  cover  is  replete  with  blue  and  silver,  and  illustrations  tell  their  story 
in  a  charming  way. 

Cutler^  s  Primary  Manual  Training 

Methods  in  form  study,  clay,  paper  and  color  work.    By  Caroline  F. 

Cutler,  Spedd  Instructor  in.  Manual  Trdning  to  the  primary  teachers 

of  Boston.  FuUy  illustrated.  Qoth,  75  <>ents. 
In  plain  language  the  author  presents /ra^/ir^v/ methods  of  teaching 
M%n'i#i  Training  in  primary  schools.  The  book  embodies  plan  of  devel- 
ppment  of  each  type-solid,  paper-folding,  study  of  color,  ^udy  of  dimen* 
dons,  work  in  cardboard,  and  suggestions  fbr  stick-laying,  and  many 
other  pertinent  topics. 
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Are  you  planning  to  use  them  in  your  school  the  very  first  of  the  term  ? 
They  are  interesting,  helpful,  and  instructive. 


Send  three  two*ccnt  •tamps  for  catalog 
cootaining  a  thousand  miniature  illustra- 
tions,  two  pictures  and  a  picture  in  three 
colors. 


THEY  COST  ONLY 

ONE  CENT  EACH 

FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  OR  MORE 

^ao  for  $1.00 
Would  you  learn  —  and  teach  —  about  the  World's  Great  Paintings? 

SUBSCRIBE   FOR 

THE  PERRY   MAGAZINE 

$x.oo  a  year.     Monthly  except  July  and  August. 

Are  your  pupils  interested  in  Bird  Study  ?  Send  for  a  collection  of  Birds  in  natural  colors. 
Two  cents  each  for  thirteen  or  more. 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY,  Box  I,  MALDEN,  MASS. 

TRBnONT  TEnPLB.  BOSTON. 

146  FIFTH  AVBNUB.  NEW  YORK.  


Send  all  mail  orders  to  Maiden. 


LITTLE  kPD  Riding  hood 
(The  one  cent  pictures  are  5  to  8  times  this  size.) 


TIMELY   CEOGRAPHICAL   READING 


Children  of  the  Palm  Lands 

24  fa]l-i>age  half-tones  and  many  smaller 
ones.  187  pp.  Qoth.  Price,  50  cents. 

From  start  to  finish,  a  book  on  life  and 
products  in  hot  countries  could  not  well  be 
made  in  pnrint  and  binding,  in  illustration 
and  narratiTc,  more  acceptable  and  enjoy- 
able for  young  or  old  than  this ''  Children 
of  the  Palm  Lands."  Miss  Allen's  facile 
pen  discloses  just  what  the  young  most  de- 
nre  to  know,  and  the  dusky  children  and 
their  elders,  with  the  various  Jwoducts,  are 
living  realities  in  illustrations  and  in  story. 
We  are  told  of  bananas,  ginger,  tea,  coffee, 
chocolate,  dates,  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  etc. 

Little  Lucy^s 

Wonderful  Globe 

Many   full-page   and   smaller   half-tones. 
141pp.    Cloth.     Price,  50  cents. ' 

This  very  popular  book  is  presented  here 
in  its  most  beautiful  edition.  All  the 
children  delight  to  follow  little  Lucy  in 
her  adventurous  trip  around  the  wonderful 
globe,  seeing  and  hearing  so  many  mar- 
velous things.  It  is  a  charming  object 
story  in  the  world's  geography. 

Stories  of  China 

Fully  Illustrated.     194  pp. 
Qoth.    Price,  50c. 

So  much  or  special  interest  just 
now  and  for  the  future  clusters 
about  China  and  the  Orient,  that 
the  children  of  to-day  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  such  a 
gaide  as  Dr.  Pratt  to  accompany 
them  in  a  personal  visit,  as  it 
were,  to  the  chief  places  of  mark 
in  China.  She  conducts  the  eager 
leaders  through  charming  chapter 
after  chapter,  from  Shanghai  south 
to  the  Great  Wall  north,  visiting 
cities,  homes,  tea  gardens,  talking 
of  customs,  employments,  popula- 
tion, language,  Chinese  children, 
tU  of  which  captivate  the  Jittle  travelers  and  instruct  them  as  well. 

Aunt  Martha^ s  Comer  Cupboard 

Stories  about  Tea,  Coffee,  Rice,  etc 

22  full-page  and  smaller  half-tone  illustrations.  Qoth.  Price,  40  cents. 
With  singular  skill  and  delightful  art  the  authors  take  up  one  by  one  the 
common  contents  of  the  Corner  Cupboard  and  beguile  the  child  with 
wonder  words  into  an  accurate  knowledge  of  these  articles  of  food  and 
"^f  tSe  countries  in  which  they  are  found. 


Robinson  Crusoe  for  Young  Folks 


Illustrated. 


159  pp.    Qoth.    Price,  50  cents. 

This  greatest  of  English  Classics  for  children,  as  many  claim,  has  ab^ 
sorbed  the  attention  of  generations  of  boys  and  girb  while  they  riveted 
their  eyes  upon  the  succession  of  adventures  of  this  historic  castaway 
upon  his  desert  island.  Miss  Godolphin's  adaptation  is  a  masterly  one 
and  well  deserves  the  gratitude  it  has  secured  from  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  lower  grades. 

Story  of  Little  Konrad,  the  Swiss  Boy 

Beautiful  half-tone  on  each  page.    Qoth.    Price,  25  cents. 

The  sixty  striking  pictures  of  Swiss  scenery,  the  attractive  style  of  the 
narrative,  sketching  the  |life  and  habits  of  a  brave,  independent,  moun- 
tain-loving people,  whose  traditions,  whose  heroic  struggles,  sacrifices, 
and  triumphs  have  been  the  theme  of  poets,  artists,  travelers,  and 
romance  writers  of  all  nations,  render  this  little  book  especially  interest- 
ing to  all  boys  and  girls. 

Children  of  the  World 

neir  Homes,  Tiieir  Scltoois,  Titeir  Playgrounds 


Many  full-page  and  smaller  original  illus- 
trations.   254  pp.     Small  qto. 
Cloth.    Price,  ^1.00. 

Abundant  and  rich  in  illustrations  which 
happily  supplement  a  text  that  relates  all 
the  most  interesting  things  that  the  boys 
and  girls  want  to  know  about  the  every- 
day hfe,  and  customs^  and  surroundings 
of  these  all-over-the-world  chOdren.  Child 
life  at  home,  at  school,  on  the  play-ground, 
is  told  and  pictured  in  detail  lor  every 
country  of  Europe,  and  for  niost  of  the 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  ana  America. 
The  make-up  of  the  book  is  fine  and  artis- 
tic, and  expense  has  not  been  spared  in 
giving  the  "Children  of  the  World"  a 
beautiful  setting. 


■' 

4k, 

•  -  J? 

Home  Geography 


Fully  illustrated.    8vo.    236  pp. 
Qoth.    Price,  60  cents. 

This  new  Home  Geography  may  be  said  to  be 
the  first  conscious  looking  around'  of  the  chil- 
dren upon  their  surroundings.  Though  the  first 
stepping-stone  to  real  Geography,  it  is  also 
Nature  Study  of  the  real  kind.  In  easy  reading, 
interest  is  awakened  in  the  soil  and  how  it  is 
made,  in  the  needs  of  plants,  in  the  seasons, 
water,  winds,  ocean,  climate,  mountains,  miner- 
als, our  homes,  occupations  of  man,  trade  and 
commerce,  products  of  industry,  etc.  One  of 
the  most  popular  books  the  publishers  have 
issued  for  primary  grade  work. 
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Art-Literature  Readers 

The  Ait-Utemture  Primer  is  just  ready  and  i•,^(l)  one  of  the  aimpleat  Primers  published*  (2) 
illustrated  throughout  in  two  colors,  (3)  interesting  as  well  as  beautiful,  (4)  twsed  on  child  life,  children's  pets  and  simple 
industries,  (5)  cai^  be  used  for  picture  study  as  well  as  for  reading.  Tell  us  the  name  of  your  school  and  send  us  the  ad- 
dresses of  four  other  primary  teachers  (anywhere)  and  we  will  send  you  a  complimentary  copy.  It  is  the  best  salesman  we 
have.    The  First  Reader  is  also  ready;  die  Second  Reader  will  be  ready  September  15th.    The  price  of  each  is  30  ceoti. 

FolkrLore  Keaders 

The  Polk-Lore  Primer  is  just  out  and  is  (1)  based  on  Mother  Goose,  (2)  illustrated  in  two  colors  in  Poster  Style,  (3)  carefully 
graded,  (only  258  words),  (4)  dramatic  and  full  of  interest.  (Price  30  cents.)  A  sample  will  be  sent  you  on  the  same  conditions 
as  above.    The  Polk-Lore  First  Reader  wilt  be  ready  November  1st. 

May  we  send  you  for  a  catalogue  of  our  new  industrial  material  for  Primary  Grades? 

ATKXNSON.  MBNTZBR  &  GROVER 

OHIOAOO  A2fD  BO0TOir 


Have  You  an  Entering  Class  of  First  Qrade  Pupils? 

If  so,  and  you  want  a  sure,  progressive  guide,  you  cannot  do  better 
than  secure  that  excellent  Manual — ^brimming  full  of  plans — ^by  the 
celebrated  author  of  "  In  Mythland,"  M.  Helen  Beckwith,  entitled : 

WHEN  FIRST  WE  GO  TO  SCHOOL 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  book,  "  When  First  We  Go  to  School,"  by  M.  Helen  Beckwith,  published  by  the  Educational 
Publishing  Company,  which  pleases  me  so  much  that  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  Uie  fact  that  it  is  likely  to  prove 
ais  great  a  boon  to  kindergarten  teachers  as  to  primary  teachers*  From  cover  to  cover  the  book  is  full  of  help  and  inspira- 
tion. The  subjects  for  each  month  of  the  school  year,  as  set  forth  by  Miss  Beckwith,  are  especially  appropriate  and  pleas- 
ing, and  her  illustration  of  these  subjects  contain  many  suggestions  which  will  be  seized  upon  with  joy  by  the  insatiable 
kindergartner  and  made  points  of  departure  for  many  a  delightful  morning's  work,  play,  and  talk.  The  stories,  one  for 
each  month,  are  delightful,  and  the  reference  made  to  other  stories  and  songs  likely  to  prove  helpful  in  illustrating  the  sub- 
jects, will  be  appreciated  by  all  kindergartners,  I  feel  sure.  I  hope  that  this  little  work  may  speedily  find  its  way  to  the 
homes  and  hearts  of  many  kindergartners. 

Frances  M.  Damon,  Florence  Kindergarten^  Florence^  Man, 

Fully  Illustrated.    Cloth.    Price,  50  cents. 
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Some  Charming:  Primers  that  will  help  you 

Reading  Classes 


Little  Folk's  Primer 

Colored  Illostrations. 
Boards,  25  cents.    Qoth,  30  cents. 

Like  your  other  pablications  de- 
signed to  introduce  children  to  good 
reading,  ••Little  Folk's  Primer"  is 
excellent,  especially  so  because  treat- 
ing of  useful  subjects,  and  in  plain 
and  simple  manner.  The  co-ordina- 
tion of  subjects  is  a  superior  feature 
in  its  compilation. 

R.  H.  Webster, 

SupL  Schools^  San  Francisco,  CaL 

The  "  Little  Folk's  Primer  "  more 
nearly  meets  the  needs  as  a  reader 
for  young  children  than  any  which  I 
have  used,  because  of  its  reading 
matter  in  connection  with  t^e  seasons. 
The  calendars  are  suggestive  and 
Mpful,  and  the  illustrations  are  such  as  we  are  glad  to  have  our  children 
beoome  familiar  with. 

M.  B.  Holmes,  HinsdaU,  III, 


in  your 

The  Good  Time  Primer 


And  First  Reader 

Colored. Illustrations.    Boards, 25  cts. 

I  have  examined  with  much  care 
the  "  Good  Time  Primer,"  by  Miss 
Seymour,  and  take  occasion  to  say 
that  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
most  excellent  primary  reading  books 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  needs  of  be- 
ginnen  in  reading,  and  is  certain  to 
make  their  ^progress  more  rapid  and 
pleasant  than  any  other  reader  I 
know.  Every  lesson  shows  the  marks 
of  the  good  teacher,  and  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  a  better  reading  book  than 
this  can  be  made. 

Albert  Leonard, 

Professor  0/  Pedagogy, 
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(Second  Grade) 

Boyhood  of  Famous  Americans 

By  ANNIE  CHASE 
nhlitrated    Boards,  30  cents;  Qoth,  40  cents 

Stories  for  Youngest  Readers  of 
Washington,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Morse, 
Edison,  Irving,  Cooper,  Webster,  Long- 
fellow, etc. 


*  AMERJCAN  * 

BIOCBAPhUCAL 

StKIES      * 


BCfYHOOD  OF 

Famous 

AMERiCA^S 


It  is  hardly  necevary  to  mention 
to  teachers  the  happy  manner  in  which 
Miss  Chase  writes  for  little  children. 
This  latest  book,  describing  the  child- 
hood of  our  most  famous  Americans^ 
statesmen,  inventors,  authors — is  no 
exception.  The  incidents  selected  as 
material  for  the  little  stories  are  most 
happily  chosen,  both  for  their  intrinsic 
interest,  their  moral  value,  and  their 
hnportance  from  an  historical  stand- 
pomt  The  text,  the  illustrations  and 
the  cover  all  combine  to  form  a  very 
fascinating  volume. 


Stories  of  the  United  States 

By  ANNA  CHASE  DAVIS 
Large  Type.    Illustrated 


Boards,  30  cents;  Cloth,  40  cents 

The  stories  in  this  little  reading 
book  be^  with  the  Indian  period, 
and  there  are  chapters  on  Coluiftbus, 
the  Norsemen,  Captain  Smith,  the  Pil- 

r'  Ds^  the  Dutch,  and  other  episodes 
our  history  down  to  the  tmie  of 
Lincoln.  They  are  told  so  simply  that 
a  child  who  has  mastered  the  primer 
can  read  them,  but  the  author  has  suc- 
ceeded, in  spite  of  this  simplicity,  in 
'writing  an  unusually  graphic  and  vivid 
i&arrative,  which  little  children  will  find 
of  absorbing  interest.  The  book  is 
profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated. 


UNITED  STATES 

roit 
XHJNGCST  HEADERS 


All««  CHAM  MWtt 


{Third  Grade) 

Stories  of  Great  Men    ^ 

By  MARA  L.  PRATT 

Illustrated.    Boards,  30  cents;  Cloth,  40  cents 

Interesting  stories  of  the  lives  of  Columbus — Washington — William 
Penn — Gen.  Putnam  —  and  Benjamin  Franklin. 

This  11  another  series  of  historical  stories  for  the  very  little  children, 
bnt  the  subjects  here  treated  are  biographical,  and  comprise  the  lives  of 
Columbus,  Washington,  Penn,  Putnam  and  Franklin.  They  are  enter- 
Udidngly  written  and  form  an  exc^lent  introduction  to  the  more  serious 
Inographical  works  used  later  in  the  school  course.  Either  from  an  his- 
torical or  an  ethical  point  of  view  the  study  of  biography  is  one  of  the 
moat  iknportant  for  young  people,  and  children  can  not  be  interested  too 
early  in  the  lives  of  great  men. 

Stories  of  Our  Authors 

Illustrated.    Boards,  30  cents;  Qoth,  40  cents 

Stories  of  the  lives  of  Holmes  —  Longfellow  —  Hawthorne  —  Bryant 
—  Lowell— Alcott 

In  the  study  of  literature  as  in  that  of  history,  there  are  too  few  help- 
ful books  for  die  primary  teacher.  There  is  no  little  child  who  can  not 
learn  to  love  our  American  authors,  and  learn  many  useful  lessons  from 
their  Uvea.  Their  interest  will  be  ten-fold  if  they  can  really  read  about 
these  great  friends  for  themselves.  That  is  just  what  this  little  book 
enables  the  children  to  do.  The  lives  of  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Haw- 
thome,  Bryant,  Lowell,  and  Louisa  Alcott  are  told  in  language  that  even 
•  baby  coold  ondcntand,  yet  in  a  way  to  interest  bright  and  dull  alik^. 


Stories  of  American  Pioneers 

Illustrated.    Boards,  30  cents;  Cloth,  40  cents 

Daniel  Boone  —  Lewis  and  Qark  —  Fremont —  Kit  Canon 

Every  one  knows  how  much  of  interest  to  children  there  is  in  th^ 
childhood  of  these  men.  These  anecdotes  have  been  woven  together  and 
written  in  simple,  disconnected  sentences  adapted  to  the  last  term  of  the 
second  year  grade  or  to  the  third  year  grade. 

This  is  a  book  which  is  sure  to  appeal  to  boys.  The  lives  of  Boone, 
Clark,  Fremont,  and  Kit  Carson  are  made  up  of  the  incidents  that  most 
delight  a  bo3r's  heart,  and  these 'tales,  vividly  and  skilfully  told,  will  be 
found  a  great  help  to  the  teacher  who  has  found  her  boys  restless  under 
a  too  extended  course  of  myths  and  legends  as  supplementary  reading. 
Nothing  is  dearer  to  the  child  of  any  age  than  a  story  which  really  hap- 
pened, and  few  more  absorbing  true  stories  can  be  found  than  tbote 
afforded  by  the  lives  of  these  western  pioneers. 


Stories  of  G>lonial  Children 

By  MARA  L.  PRATT 

Author  of  "Ajnerican  History  Stories,*'  etc 


"Stories  of  Colonial 
Children,"  by  Mara  L.  Pratt, 
contains  221  pages,  with  nu- 
merous characteristic  illus- 
trations. The  author  has 
taken  a  basis  of  historical 
facts  for  her  ''Stories";  and, 
by  her  active  imagination 
and  attractive  style,  she  has 
made  a  book  which  will 
please  and  instruct  t^e  chil- 
dren. For  by  its  means  they 
will  get  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
men  and  women,  as  well  as 
the  children,  of  the  manners 
and  customs  and  ways  of 
living,  in  the  early  days  of 
our  country.  They  will  learn 
more  history  than  they  would 
from  a  dry  text-book  on  his- 
tory; and  they  will  learn  it 
in  a  way  to  create  an  appe- 
tite for  a  fuller  knowledge. 
—PMic  School  JournaL 


(Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades) 

American  History  Stories 

Boards,  36  cents;  Qoth,  50  cents,  each 

Used  in  the  Schools  of  New  York,  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Pittsburg,  Minne- 
apolis, ^t.  Paul,  Milwaukee,  New  Haven,  Hartford,  etc. 

The  "American  History  Stories ''  were  duly  received  and  are  hi|^ 
valued.  Nothing  to  equal  them  has  ever  been  brought  to  my  notice. 
The  subject  matter  is,  from  Vol.  I.  to  Vol.  IV.,  inclusive,  most  ddightfiilly 
presented,  which,  with  the  songs  (the  latter  in  no  other  hbtories  pre- 
'sented)  have  proven  a  very  inspiration.  From  the  highest  grade  to  the 
lowest,  pupils  and  teachers  are  all  interested.  Yesterday  we  had  a  cele- 
bration—  raised  a  forty*  five  foot  flag-pole — swung  to  the  breeset  a 
20  X  12  flag,  all  the  outgn>wth  of  rei^mg  the  Mara  L.  Pratt  ^  History 
Stories."  Of  the  four  hundred  and  forty-five  in  this  school  about  forty- 
five  only  are  foreigners.  I  found  of  the  total  registration  but  five  who 
could  sing  the  "  Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  over  two  hundred  and  sfacty 
who  had  never  heard  **  Yankee  Doodle."  We  sang  the  songs,  and  recitedt 
and  have  planted  and  mean  to  grow  patriotism, 

Emily  J.  Hawkins,  Buffalo^  A^,  K. 
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Ttt  Bwt  Flw  CiBt  Ctpy  BmIis  PiMbhid 

RATIONAL  WRITING  BOOKS 

Medium  Slant  Edition— Vertical  Edition 

Each  h  Six  Backs— per^oziB,  60  caats 


THIS  system  is  the  result  of  special  study  and  ex- 
perience in  the  training  of  school  children  to 
write,  and  combines  perfectly  the  elements  of 
simplicity,  utility,  and  beauty.  It  contains  many 
valuable  features  not  possessed  by  any  other  series  at 
any  price,  and  covers  in  six  books  the  work  which  in 
other  series  requires  eight  books.  The  same  copies 
occur  in  both  the  Medium  Slant  and  Vertical  Editions, 
thus  making  the  books  interchangeable.  In  the  first 
two  books,  the  copies  are  repeated  half  way  down  the 
page,  thus  Enabling  the  beginner  to  do  better  work. 
The  lower  books  contain  attractive  illustrations  and 
interesting  and  instructive  work.  In  the  higher  books 
many  practical  forms  are  introduced. 


American  Book  Company 

NEW  YORK      GINGINNATI      OHIGAOO      BOSTON 


Staying  Power 


FOR  THE 


TIRED  BRAIN 

Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  nouriifaes  and 
ftrengthens  die  beam  and  nerves,  impioves  die 
appetite  and  digesdon,  and  gives  restful  sleq>. 

It  restores  to  die  bodjr  nature's  strengdi- 
giving  phosphates  needed  by  die  overwodLed 
Officeman,  Teacher  and  Student, 

a  deficiency  of  which  means  genend  physical 
weakness,  Dyspepsia;  Headache  and  Nervous- 


ness. 


Horsford's 
Acid  Phosphate. 

If  your  druggist  can't  nnilT  Toa,  tojd  «^ 
cents  to  RimroKD  Chemical  womics,  Prcm. 
denoe,  R.  1.,  for  sample  bottle,  postage  pttd. 


THIS    IS   THE    DAY   OF   SUPPLEMENTARY   READERS! 

HERE  ARE  i8  WINNERS  FROM  RAN D-McN ALLY'S  LIST 


"  Your  SupplemtfUary  ReatUrs  are  unequalUd  in  every  point. 
Normal  School, 


Most  desirable  in  school  aids,**  —  Isabel  Lawrencet  St,  Cloudy  Mimn^ 


Author 
Qrover 


Grade    Price 


THE  OUTDOOR  PRIMER  i  ^28 

A  primer  based  on  outdoor  life  and  children's  pets,  with  only 
337  words  in  the  whole  vocabulary.    Illustratea. 

Orover       THE  SUNBONNET  BABIES'   PRIMER      1       .40 

"  The  book  is  most  attractive,  well  graded^  and  full  of  life 
and  interest."    M .  Adelaide  Holton,  Minneapolu,  Minn,    lllus. 

Bigham   STORIES  OF  MOTHER  GOOSE  VILLAGE  1-2   .45 

**  The  stories  are  captivating.  They  carry  the  child  out  of 
himself,  and  he  is  for  the  time  being '  roUy  !■  linders  or  *  Bess,' 
or  another  character."  DaisyC)rch,Mum8ing,  Michigan.  Illns. 

Dopp  THE  TREE-DWELLERS  1-2   .45 

Makes  clear  to  the  child  how  people  lived  before  they  had  fire, 
and  the  changes  wrought  in  society  by  its  use.  "An  admirable 
book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  children."  J  F.  Brown,  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa.    Illustrated 

Dopp  THE  EARLY  CAVE-MEN  1-2   .45 

'  Tells  the  child  how  otir  ancestors  learned  to  make  fire  and 
apply  il.  These  books  are  desired  to  develop  a  child's  natural, 
practical,  and  industrial  activities.  "  Here  is  a  book  that  does 
something."    Illustrated. 

StcveiMOfi     A  CHILD'S  GARDEN   OF  VERSES        2-3    .50 

"It  is  the  most  beautiful  book  for  school-room  use  that  1  have 
ever  seen.  Artistic  within  and  without."  Alice  W.  Cooley, 
University  of  North  Dakota.    Illustrated. 

Smith  ESKIMO  STORIES  2-3   .40 

*'  I  have  used  the  book  evtry  day  during  the  term  with  the 
greatest  success."     Eva  Kendall,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.     lUus. 

Menefee  CHILD'S  STORIES  FROM  THE  MASTERS  2-3   .30 


HaU 


"  Child  Stories,  for  which  I  am  grateful,  has  been  placed  on 
our  reading  list.      W.  N.  Uailmann,  Daytou,  Ohio,   lllus. 

VIKING   TALES  3-4 

"  Viking  Tales  has  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest  amone  our 
fourth  grade  pupils."  B.  L.  Crocket,  Excelsior,  Missouri,  lllus. 
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Author  HTLB  Grade  Pike 

Jndd  CLASSIC  MYTHS  3-4  I0.3S 

'*  Mythological  stories  charmincly  presented.**     Walter  H. 

Wilcox,  Sl  Louis,  Mo.     "No  book  on  myths  equal  to  this  in 

clearness  and  simplicity  of  language.**    J.  F.  Tnoniton,  Rock- 

ville.  North  Dakou.    Illustrated. 

JVUbie  NORSE  STORIES  3-4     .4% 

*'  One  of  the  best  thixigs  that  has  recently  appeared  for  sup- 
plementary reading."    HT  B.  Hayden,  Rock  Island,  111.   lUus. 

Itali  FOUR  OLD  CREEKS  4  5      15 

"  An  especially  valuable  bo6k<  portrayins  in  a  {Mctureaque 
way  Greek  life,  customs,  and  art.'*    K.  A.  Hanrahan,  Warren^ 
Rhode  Island.    Illustrated. 
BlaaMOthal   FOLK  TALES  FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  4-5     -40 

Russian  legends  and  traditions  in  story  fonn.    The  book 
for  to-day.    Illustrated. 

DMltoo  WINGS  AND  STINGS  4-5     -^ 

**  This  book  is  the  rieht  nature  book  for  children.    It  stim- 
ulates their  interest  and  care  for  plant  and  insect  Ufe."    Maiy 
M.  Carey,  Bottineau,  North  Dakou.    Illustrated. 
Radford         KING  ARTHUR  AND  HIS  KNIGHTS     S-6     .50 

*'  If  your  house  did  no  other  work  than  to  make  teadien 
and  young  people  familiar  with  these  Kins  Arthur  dasstcs  it 
would  be  worthy  a  high  place."  W.  N.  Ferris,  Big  Rapids, 
Mkhigan.    Illustrated. 
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'  Boys  and  girls 
reading  these  dsssic  stories.    We  cazmot  haye  too  many  of 
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BOOK   l.„  6-7 


such  books."    Illustrated. 
^.     BIRD  LIF^  STORIES:    — ^.-  ..„ 

Selected  from  the  writings  of  famoiu  naturalists;  illus- 
trated vrith  34  colored  plates  directly  from  life.  It  promises  to 
take  its  place  as  the  standard  book  upon  birds  for  school  use. 
Illustrated.  .«  ^ 

LITERARY  READINGS  ^   7^ 

An  introductory  course  m  Uterarr  study,  from  standard 
writers,  representative  of  the  best  that  has  been  produced.  Illns. 
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PUBU9HED  BY  THE 

«^^rT^.rT.r^.T.  X    *^r*«,  ^«^**^»^  ^^^m^.^^^w  "  Doii't  fall  to  visit  the  third  grade  before  you  go  !*' 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  ^^.^  ^^^  principal. 

60  Bromreld  Street,  BOSTON*  "Why?"  asked   the   visitor.      No   reply — only   a 

OFFICES:  .  smile. 

The  visitor's  knock   brought  a  boy  of  ten  to  the 

BOSTON  50  BROMFIELO  STREET     ,  CHICAGO  224^28  WABASH  AVENUE  ^^^^  pj^      boWCd,     gaVC     hcr     a      chair,    thc      teachcT 

NEW  YORK  63  FIFTH  AVENUE         SAN  FRANCISCO  809  MARKET  STREET     silcntly   acknowlcdgcd    hcr   prescncc,  and    the    work 

went   on  without   a  ripple   of   disturbance.     A   bird 
ATLANTA  AUSTELL  BUILDING  lesson  was  in    progTcss  —  it  was  long   before    nature 

study  came  into  the  schools.     The  teacher,  seated  on 
carpeted  platform,  had  just  lifted  a  dove  from  a  basket 

ihibii.beditai>thiy.8«i>teBb«rtojoDe,iDei«i.iYe  °^   ^^"^^^   Specimens   beside   her.       Her   dress   was 

plain,  tasteful,  without  frills  or  furbelows,  save  a  touch 

SttbKription:  $1.00  per  ytw.    Wnfte  copies  lo  cMtt     of  real  lacc  at  the  neck- and  wrists.     Calm,  self-pos- 

-      .     .  «    ^-k     «        «         «      .'^    ..  sessed,  she  talked  to  the  class  in  a  low,  cultured  voice, 

lBt«red  at  the  Pom  Office,  Boston,  IUm.,  «s  Secood-ClaM  Matter  ,  .    i  ^    «  ^   n       «    ^      ..  •.        •   •.  T^t 

as  she  might  have  talked  to  favorite  visitors.     They 

' told  her,  unquestioned,  what  they  knew  of  the  birds, 

MRS.  EVA  D.  KELLOGO  EDm»  ^^  Completely  absorbed  in  the  lesson  as  if  life  held 

nothing  else  at  that  moment.     If  two  began  to  speak 

at  once,  each  paused  and  signalled  the  other  to  go  on. 

x-^                                         .A  girl  in  class  dropped  a  pencil,  a  boy  picked  it  up 
v^OntCntS  and  gave  it  to  her  without  the  slightest  consciousness 
BOXTORiAL:                                                                      rAcs     in  manner,  and  the  girl's  "Thank  you"  was  not  con- 
Good  Breeding  in  the  scbooi    3x7     sidered  whispering.     The  visitor  asked  herself,  "What 

is  this  something  that  makes  this  school  unlike  any 
SCHOOL-Rooit:  j  j^^^^  ^^^^  seen?"     Simply  that  everything  went  on 

The  Firtt  Day  In  a  Primary  Room Mabel  Reid    .    3^       ^g  jj^  ^  WCll-brcd  homC,  whcrC   politClieSS  and  COUrtCSy 

Days  of  September    (Song  and  Muaici    ....       j  ^}S^°B?J5l«    •    3*3       WCrC  COnsidcrcd  CSSCntial  tO  COTTCCt  Hving.      Why  not? 
Seat  Work  for  Reading  in  First  Grade     .  .     ^ .  Lucretia  B.  Cutler    .    3«4       Yet  whcrC    had    shc    CVCr    SCCn    it    bcforC    in    a    SChool- 

SS::SS:.5t:li.»^n^b.;     :  :      ""r.lr.'C-  i;*     room?     Ay,  the  novelty  of  k  was  the  pity  of  U      At 

Competing  With  a TenOnt  Show  ....      Cora  B  Thurber    .    328      the    cloSC    Of     rCCltatlOn,  the     tcachCT     met     her   With    a 

Talk  Happiness  (Terses) -Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  .  3a8     deference  and  Cordiality  that  warmed  her  heart.     A 

^P^cL"^t<^'^^                 *     •     *     .  AUceE.  Anon  .  3^9     class  then  wcnt  to  the  blackboard  without  confusion  and 
Playground Gertrude  E.  Morgan  .  331     helped  cach  Other  to  crayon  and  eraser,  as  occasion 

Soggestioos  for  Art  Work  in  the  Primary  Edmund  Ketchum  a       ^^"^^    ^^^'    ^^^^    habitual     politCneSS.       She    lookcd    at 

WorkorPiay-whidi?  !     !!!.'!!    Emily  Frdbei^  '.  33I  the  room  itsclf.    Neat,  tastcful,  invitiug,  without  chcap 

Teaches' RouKD  Table 335  ornamentation ;  a  few  good  pictures ;  a  sprcad-eaglc 

Si^itsandinsixhts  I Mabel  L.  Bfowo  .  336  drawing,  undcr  a  dainty  silk  flag,  in  one  comer  of  the 

In  the  Children's  Room Aicyonajohnwm  .  33«  blackboard;   a  crayon  picture  of  a  magnificent  lion  in 

L««iscapeWorkfor  Primary  Grade.    .     :     .      Carrte  wjcoo^      339  another;   a  table  of   choicc  flowcrs,  and    everywhere 

--  Gymnastics  for  Primary  Grades Charlbt«*Blatchly-'.  •  341         .         ,.    .'  j        ^         /  #      r*  .-  t  r«,     ^ 

DeaigM    .     .     .  ' Doria  Carpenter  .  343  Simplicity  and  a  touch!    Reccss  time  drew  near.    The 

A  Tricycle  Ride^ Lude  D.  weiah  .  343  visitor  waited  to  scc  the  children  leave  the  Toom — that 

SlSi^    !     ".     '.  •  !     '.     *  '.     \    R^^BUkJit  *.  I45  was  always  a  test.     No  marching,  no  parade,  no  word 

For  stodymi  Fall  Crickett Nellie  R.  Cameron  .  345  of  caution  from  the  tcachcr,  no  anxicty  on  her  face. 

AUinaFriinyWay Mary  E.  Fit*Geraid  .  346  Jhc  children  wcnt  to  cloak-TOoms  Quictly,  naturally ; 

TbeAdtentlieofaHat Elixabeth  FUnt  Wade    .348  ,  .  t  11     j     i.      •    Ui.  1  il-  t-l      1 

Suaesrion.^  Primary  Language  .       .  -Normal  School.  San  Franci«:o    .    350      ^^^  ^^^Y  Walked  Straight  —  nO  slouchlUg.       The  larger 

The  First  Day  of  School  in  Mus  boys  and  girls  wcrc  sccn  helping  the  smaller  ones  to 

Bark>wsRoom Anna  H.  Moree  .  35a     ^^^53.     "  Excusc   me,"  "I    beg   your   pardon,"  Were 

UntU  Designs Walter  J.  Kenyon    •    354      •  ,  ^,  u         iuU  i.      4.  i-^i 

heard  more  than  once,  when  the  contact  was  a  little 
TALKiNQ  TOGETHER:  closc.     They   Walked    quietly   down   the   stairs  —  no 

The  Coming  Year Thc  Editor  .  356     filing,  no  tramping.     The  tcachcr  didn't  watch  them. 

There  was  not  a  particle  of  strain  or  stilt  anywhere 
ENTERTAINMENT:  jj^  ^.j^^  half-houT  the  visitoT  Stayed. 

Songs  and  Recitations 35«         She  wcnt  direct  to  the  principal.     '*  Tell  me  about 

BQQ2t  .    ' 36t     it,"  she   said.     *'  About   whay»t1^^sleb  answered,    quiz- 
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zingly.  **  Oh,  you  know/*  was  the  answer.  **  Well, 
that  teacher  is  the  daughter  of  the  richest  man  in  the 
village,  and  teaches  school  only  because  she  wants  to. 
She  has  had  every  opportunity  for  study  and  travel. 
The  pictures  and  articles  of  luxury  about  the  room 
came  from  her  home,  and  she  is  constantly  changing 
them.  Her  heart  is  in  her  work,  and  I  consider  myself 
a  lucky  man  to  have  her.  I  have  parents  come  to  me 
again  and  again  to  have  their  children  kept  back  in 
that  room  a  year  for  the  sake  of  the  influence  and  the 
training.  But  it  is  hard  to  find  an  excuse  to  do  that 
because  her  work  is  never  behind  the  grade.  That 
woman  believes  that  to  teach  children  politeness  and 
courtesy  i§  just  as  necessary  as  to  teach  them  arithme- 
tic and  geography.  She  believes  the  school-room 
should  have  all  the  good  breeding  of  a  refined  home. 
And  4iow  she  carries  it  out !  Her  influence  is  felt  in 
every  room  in  this  building,  and  even  in  the  play- 
ground. She  doesn't  talk  much,  never  shows  any 
signs  of  superiority;  but  she  will  wash  a  boy's  face 
and  brush  his  hair  in  a  way  that  never  offends  the 
boy  a  ^particle.  But  she  doesn't  have  to  wash  the 
same  face  twice.  Oh,  she's  a  wonderful  woman ! 
If  the  children  who  have  been  in  her  room  should  live 
a  hundred  years,  they  wouldn't  live  long  enough  to  be 
glad  enough  for  what  she  has  done  for  them." 

Now  will  the  teachers  who  have  read  so  far, 
and  are  ready  to  exclaim,  **  Well,  she  was  rich  and 
had  everything.  We  can't  all  be  like  that!"  — 
will  they  pause  a  minute  and  consider?  What 
quality  did  that  teacher  possess  which  could  not 
be  acquired  by  any  bright  girl  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  day  laborer  and  who  had  never  left  her 
native  town?  The  suitable,  inexpensive,  tasteful 
dress  is  within  the  reach  of  every  teacher  —  the  real 
lace  not  essential.  The  low,  cultured  voice  —  did 
that  follow  because  her  father  had  a  large  bank 
account?  The  refinement  of  manner,  the  exquisite 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  —  were  these  the  result 
of  living  in  an  expensive  house  ?  Her  estimate  of  the 
value  of  good  breeding  in  the  training  of  children  — 
what  relation  did  this  sustain  to  stocks?  ''But  her 
study  and  travel  abroad  —  surely  these  must  have 
given  her  culture."  Yes,  travel  and  superior  oppor- 
tunites  for  study  are  fine  things  for  any  woman  — 
teacher  or  not — but  do  they  always  make  what  this 
teacher  was  —  a  lady,  a  gentlewoman,  in  the  rare  old- 
fashioned  sense?  Look  around  among  the  travelled 
people  and  see  how  many  were  made  over  into  some- 
thing finer  by  the  travel  —  if  they  needed  making  over 
at  all.  This  teacher  was  herself ;  she  radiated  what 
she  was,  her  children  absorbed  it,  reflected  it,  and 
the  result  was  a  kindly,  courteous,  refined  community 
inside  a  school-room. 

Ji 
What  children  in  any  civilized  country  need  this  re- 
fining influence,  this  training  in  deference  and  polite- 
ness, as  much  as  American  children  ?  Our  country  has 
taken  a  high  place  among  the  nations,  but  we  have  not 
eradicated  the  belief,  world-wide,  that  Americans  are 
impolite,  discourteous  —  even  boorish.  Fine  breeding 
in  Americans  is  never  expected  by  other  peoples. 
Whether  the  other  peoples  are  right  or  wrong,  whether 
they  are  partly  right  or  partly  wrong,  will  not  be  dis- 
cussed here.  The  reputation  can  only  be  changed  by 
deserving  a  better  one.  What  better  way  than  to 
begin  with  the  children  and  create  a  standard  for 
respectful,  courteous  bearing?  Does  such  an  ideal 
now  exist  in  our  homes,  in  our  literature,  or  in  our 
churches?     A  half  dozen  boys  will  spoil  the  pleasure 


of  a  hundred  people  at  a  church  social  and  never 
receive  a  word  of  protest  or  correction.  Where  is 
there  a  spot  so  sacred  that  the  aggressiveness  and 
irreverence  of  American  children  are  not  manifest? 

Ji 
\yhen  shall  we  begin  to  turn  our  school-rooms 
into  well-bred  homes?  What  better  time  than  in 
September,  1904?  And  what  better  resolution  can 
any  teacher  make  than  this :  Whatever  I  do  or  leave 
undone  this  year,  I  will  make  every  effort  in  my  power 
to  make  my  pupils  kindly-polite  and  courteous  —  not 
in  an  artificial  way,  but  in  the  true,  genuine  sense. 
And  I  know  I  can  only  teach  what  I  am  myself. 
There !  Could  the  angels  record  a  better  resolution 
than  that?  Methods  will  take  care  of  themselves. 
They  have  gathered  enough  impetus  to  go  alone  for 
half  a  century.  Neither  will  the  course  of  study  suffer 
because  teachers  and  children  are  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  the  fine  art  of  good  manners. 


After  Vacation 

Here  they  come,  the  happy  crew, 
Merry  monarchs  through  and  through ; 
Laughing,  chattering,  all  together, 
In  the  re(^-leafed  autamn  weather. 

Once  again  the  streets  are  gay 
As  a  gypsy's  holiday ; 
Once  again  has  life  begun 
Fresh  and  fair  beiieath  the  sun. 

Yesterday  the  toiling  town 
Dull  with  care  was  bending  down ; 
Now  to-day  it  lifts  its  head, 
For  to-day  dull  care  has  fled. 

Vanished  for  the  moment  quite, 
At  the  sudden  sound  and  sight 
Of  this  heedless,  happy  crew, 
Merry  monarchs  through  and  through. 

What  to  them  the  cares  that  weigh? 
'Tis  the  breaking  of  their  day, 
When,  across  the  morning  skies, 
Only  rainbow  hopes  arise. 

Theirs  to  be  the  lot  and  part 
Of  bold  conquerors  at  the  start ; 
Every  dragon  fear  and  doubt 
Lion-hearted,  they  will  rout.— iVbra  Pwry 


The  First  Day  in  a  Primary 
Room 

Mabel  Reid  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
First  Day  Qeneralities 

THE  primary  teacher  is  not  the  only  one  who  dreads 
the  first  day.     Little  hearts  flutter  with  a  nameless 
fear.    Six  Years  clings  to  his  previously  neglected 
mamma  with  trembhng  hands.    Perhaps  each  naughty 
prank  he  has  played  for  a  year   has  been   followed  by  a 
warning : 

"  Oh,  won't  you  catch  it  at  school,  mister  I  " 
Here  comes   a  hitherto   hearty   rogue,  alone,  but  with 
a  scared  face.     A  determined  brother  drags  in  another  cul- 
prit.    Sister  appears,  speaking  new  pet  names  to  a  tear- 
stained  tot.    Papa  eyes  his  son  sever^y)^  iiie::F%yjiil)f^  knows 
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his  boy  is  bad  and  he  expects  you  lo  make  him  mind  ;  he 
jingles  his  money  uneasily  and  desires  a  list  of  the  books 
needed  that  he  may  go  buy  them.  Yonder  comes  a  blue- 
eyed  ^hion  plate  with  a  taller  edition  of  the  same ;  Miss 
Vanity  has  previously  heard  little  about  school  and  not 
heeded  the  little.  This  morning,  however,  it  is  brought 
home  to  her  that  school  is  a  fearfully  important  thing,  for 
she  has  on  her  best  frock  and  her  bangle  bracelet,  and  her 
hair  is  crimped.  Her  mother  wants  you  to  see  that  she 
doesn't  play  with  naughty  children  nor  sit  by  "darkies"; 
and,  above  all,  that  she  gets  the  elastic  on  her  hat  behind 
her  two  front  curls  instead  of  in  front  of  them.  The 
teacher's  first-day.  troubles  have  already  begun,  you  see. 
Continuing  the  list  —  on  the  first  day  half  of  the  pupils  will 
sit  like  sticks,  with  faces  utterly  solemn,  and  never  take 
their  eyes  from  the  teacher's  face.  The  other  half  will  be 
divided  into  equal  portions  of  those  that  cry  and  cling  to  her 
skirts,  and  those  that  talk  out  and  ^run  about  at  will.  I  pre- 
fer those  that  talk  and  run,  for  they  are  bright  and  a  teacher 
can  mould  them  herself.  The  others  have  had  their  minds 
so  filled  with  warnings  of  what  they  must  not  do  that  they 
can't  be  gotten  to  do  anything  for  days. 

Truly  a  teacher  must  come  to  such  a  task  armed  with  all 
the  known  virtues  and — patience.  Her  first  duty  is  to  dress 
to  make  her  pupils  think  she  is  pretty ;  patrons,  too,  but 
that's  less  possible.  It  doesn't  much  matter  whether  she  is 
or  not ;  but  they  must  think  so.  So  she  wears  her  prettiest, 
brightest  clothes,  and  dresses  her  hair  becomingly,  and  as 
youthfully  as  is  seemly.  She  wears  a  fragrant  flower  and, 
above  all,  has  a  thousand  winning  ways  about  her.  She 
meets  and  greets  each  pupil  personally.  Perhaps  she  only 
says  a  friendly  word,  or  pats  a  chubby  hand,  or  it  may  b^ 
she  slips  her  arm  about  a  sullen  urchin  as  she  leads  him  to 
his  seat.  As  she  takes  a  hat  she  lightly  pushes  back  the 
damp  hair  underneath,  or  carelessly  strokes  a  rosy  cheek  to 
see  it  blush  and  brighten.  She  slips  her  hand  underneath  a 
quivering  chin  and  smiles  quickly  down*  into  the  swimming 
eyes. 

Do  you  think  they  will  ever  forget  it?  Why,  I  have  for- 
gotten half  of  my  teachers,  but  I  think  I  shall  never  forget 
her  who,  on  that  first  morning,  pinched  my  cheek  and  Said, 
as  if  we  had  always  been  friends  : 

"Why,  good  morning,  little  Miss  Rosy-cheeks." 

First  impressions  are  strongest.  Pupils  must  like  to  come 
to  school.  I  once  read  in  a  cheap  book  of  child  tales  a 
stoiy  that  I  cannot  forget.  It  was  like  this  : 
'  Margaret  was  an  only  child.  She  had  been  raised  among 
grown  people  and  story  books.  She  had  longed  all  summer 
for  school  to  begin,  but  when  the  first  day  came  she  was 
afraid  of  that  great  unknown,  the  teacher,  and  begged  to 
stay  at  home.  Her  mother  coaxed  her  into  going,  however, 
and  slipped  some  plump  raisins  into  her  pocket  as.  a  bribe 
and  stimulant. 

The  teacher  greeted  Margaret  with  a  pleasant  smile,  but 
she  was  too  frightened  to  look  up  and  catch  it.  She  sat 
quite  still  in  her  seat  with  downcast  eyes.  The  little  boy 
across  from  her  stared  at  her  a  great  deal,  and  once  offered 
her  a  tin  wheel  out  of  his  pocket.  And  Margaret  was  so 
afraid  of  boys. 

Each  time  she  heard  the  teacher's  voic^  or  step  a  great 
lump  came  up  in  her  throat,  although  it  was  a  pleasant  voice 
and  a  light  step.  Each  time  a  lump  came  she  ate  a  raisin 
and  felt  braver.    Presently  the  teacher  noticed  her  chewing. 

"Are  you  hungry,  dear?  "  she  asked  kindly. 

"No,  but  I'm  so  frightened,"  came  the  answer  in  a 
choked  voice,  while  two  great  tears  rolled  down  the  child's 
cheeks. 

A  soft  hand  raised  Margaret's  chin,  and  the  teacher 
smiled  such  a  sweet  smile  down  into  her  eyes  that  it  even  made 
the  trembling  lips  try  to  answer  it.  After  that  Margaret  ate 
no  more  raisins.  When  she  felt  frightened  she  just  looked 
at  the  teacher  and  the  teacher  smiled  at  her.  The  teacher's 
smile  was  better  than  a  raisin. 

I  should  like  to  be  a  teacher  whose  smile  was  as  good  as  a 
raisin. 

'Just  as  soon  as  the  bell  rings  plunge  into  the  most  enter- 
^ning  story  you  know.     An  old-time  child  favorite  is  best. 


Tell  this  in  a  low,  pleasant  voice  with  intonatiops.     If  you 
can  raise  a  laugh  or  win  a  timid  smile,  happy  you ;  and  O, 
if  some  child  will  only  venture  to  say,  "  My  mamma  knows  . 
that  story,"  or  "I've  got  a  book  with  that  story  in  it,"  you 
are  established. 

I  always  try  to  accomplish  one  thing,  and  never  more 
than  three,  in  a  lesson  way  on  the  first  day.  It  may  be  a 
sight  word  or  two  learned  in  reading,  or  perhaps  it  is  only  a 
blackboard  scribble.  These,  with  a  general  idea  of  school, 
are  enough  to  put  in  a  child's  mind  during  one  bewildering 
day. 

Lastly,  I  let  the  pupils  take  home  something  they  have 
made  the  first  day,  if  it  is  only  a  bow-legged  paper  doll  with 
one  shoulder  higher  than  nature  intended.  This  is  a 
politic  as  well  as  a  pedagogical  move.  It  wins  the  confidence 
of  your  patrons  to  see  that  you  are  doing  something  busi- 
ness-like from  the  first.  Alas,  too  many  of  our  patrons 
'  think  we  first  grade  teachers  now  do  nothing  but  build 
"  pig  pens."  Parents  are  interested  in  the  baby  wl^en  he 
comes  home  that  first  day,  and  how  they  will  praise  his  un- 
certain bit  of  work.  Thus  the  tiny  seed  of  self-confidence 
and  ambition  which  the  teacher  strove  all  day  to  plant  is 
duly  watered,  and  sun  warmed,  and  quickened  by  parental 
praise  of  her  and  them. 

A  First  Day  Program  with  BzplanationB 

No  teacher  can  follow  a  program  methodically  on  the  first 
day.  Indeed  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  ever  doing  so.  A  wise 
teacher  does  timely  teaching,  changing  her  work  to  meet 
the  moodful  needs  of  her  pupils.  A  program  for  each  day 
should  always  be  at  hand,  however,  to  give  a  self-reliant 
feeling  and  steady  strained  nerves  during  trying  occasions. 

One  can  never  exactly  time  class  recitations,  but  least  of 
all  those  of  the  first  week.  Much  depends  on  the  pupils, 
but  more  on  the  skill  of  the  teacher.  It  is  not  needful  to 
say  that  a  purposefiil  work  is  done  from  the  first  minute. 
All  the  first  day  the  teacher  must  keep  a  watchful  eye  for 
clues  for  future  classification. 

I  submit  a  possible  first  day  program.  It  was  planned  for 
the  first  half  day's  work  where  pupils  come  for  a  half  day 
only.  This  room  contains  no  classes  that  have  been  in 
school  before. 

Program 

8.30 
Openif^  Exerciser-Story :  "  The  Three  Bears." 

Reading  (i)  Under  a  blackboard  picture  of  the  three 
bears  write  "  The  Three  Bears.",  Have  the  pupil  read  this 
and  point  out  words. 

9.00 

Game — Drop  the  handkerchief. 

915 
Writing — Write      see  "  on  the   board.      Pupils  follow 
movements  in  the  air.    Call  on  pupils  to  attempt  this  word 
on  the  board. 

9.35 
Rest — Run  around  the  room  on  tip-toes. 

9.40 
Stick  laying — Under  the  teacher's  directions   the  pupils 
outline  the  bears'  house  on  their  desks  with  sticks. 

10.05 
Recess — The  teacher  should  try  to  be  with  the  pupils  at 
this  time  for  the  first  few  days. 

10.25 
Recuiing  (2)  Pupils  read  the  words  on  the  board  under 
the  picture.  Teacher  adds  "see,"  making  a  story.  Let 
pupils  give  stories  about  the  bears;  write  a  few  of  the 
simpler  ones  on  the  board.  Pupils  read  them  in  concert 
and  individually  point  out  words. 

10.55 
Rest — Run  around  the  house. 
11.00 
Language — Dramatize  the  story  of  the  bears,  using  chil- 
dren for  the  parts. 

11.20 
Roll  Call — As  names  are  called  the  pupils  run  forward 
and  roll  the  ball. 
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Reading  (3)  Rapid  review.  Find  words  that  are  scat- 
tered over  the  board. 

1140 
Dismissal — ^Try  to  do  this  as  you  intend  to  do  it  all  year. 

Explanations 

Opening  exercises  I  select  the  story  of  the  bears  because 
it  is  a  familiar  child  favorite.  The  pupils  will  be  proud  to 
think  that  they  and  the  teacher  know  the  same  story.  Tell 
this  with  animation,  imitating  the  voices  of  the  bears,  and 
the  children  will  forget  themselves  and  laugh.  The  prayer 
should  be  a  short  childish  one  such  as  may  be  used  all  the 
year. 

Reading  (i)  If  the  teacher  is  not  enough  of  an  artist  to 
draw  freehand,  it  is  well  to  have  the  picture  sketched  on  the 
board  with  a  lead  pencil.  Then  she  can  follow  the  lines 
with  her  chalk  as  she  draws  before  the  class ;  to  see  the  pic- 
ture grow  under  the  teacher's  hand  will  delight  the  children 
and  excite  their  curiosity.  Ask  what  the  picture  is\and  write 
the  answer,  "The  Three  Bears,"  under  it.  Let  the  pupils 
.  read  this  in  concert,  then  call  on  two  or  three  bold  children 
to  take  the  pointer  and  point  to  the  words  as  he  reads.  Ask 
for  volunteers  to  run  out  quickly  and  point  to  "  three  " — 
"  the  "— "  bears."  If  it  seems  advisable,  add  two  or  three 
other  words,  drawn  from  the  pupils  by  questions,  as  "  baby 
bear,"  "papa  bear,"  and  write  these  above  the  pictures. 
Sometimes  a  sentence  may  be  added.  One  must  fit  the 
lesson  to  the  zeal  of  the  pupils. 

Game  I  chose  "  Drop  the  handkerchief"  because  it  is  a 
well  known  game.  Then,  too,  as  the  children  join  hands  to 
form  a  ring  they  have  an  opportunity  to  make  friends  and 
get  over  their  shyness. 

Writing  This  is  "flash  writing,"  of  course.  Some 
teachers  begin  with  a  sentence,  but  I  like  a  simple  and  use- 
ful' word.  I  show  my  pupils  how  to  hold  their  pencil  and 
trace  words  in  the  air ;  then  slowly  write  a  large  "  See  "  on 
the  board  a  number  of  times  while  the  pupils  follow  my  arm 
movements.  After  that  I  let  those  who  like  tr}*  on  the 
board ;  I  do  not  expect  any  result,  but  praise  the  effort.  I 
never  leave  out  this  exercise,  as  it  is  good  and  the  children 
enjoy  it  so.  At  the  close  of  the  lesson  I  often  give  out  large 
sheets  of  drawing  paper  with  the  three  bears  drawn  on  it 
and  the  words,  "  The  Three  Bears,"  written  in  large  char- 
acters. The  pupils  trace  these  words  and  take  the  paper 
home  to  show  "  papa  and  mamma." 

Stick  laying  This  is  to  give  dexterity  of  fingers  and  to 
get  the  pupils  correctly  started  in  seat  work.  Incidentally 
other  things  are  taught,  as,  left,  up,  center,  horizontal,  etc. 
It  also  serves  for^  a  kind  of  language  lesson,  as  the  pupils 
and  teacher  should  talk  freely  and  pleasantly  about  things 
suggested  by  this  work. 

Reading  (2)  This  hardly  needs  explanation.  Simply 
ask  the  children  to  tell  you  anything  they  like  about  bears 
and  write  three  or  four  of  the  easier  stories  on  the  board. 
Say,  "  We  will  let  the  chalk  say  your  story,  too."  Then  let 
the  child  who  gave  the  story,  and  two  or  three  others,  r«ad 
it,  pointing  to  the  words.  It  is  easy  after  that  for  individual 
pupils  to  run  up  and  point  out  different  words  as  you  call  for 
them.    Make  this  a  bright  exercise. 

Language  (Expression)  Select  the  less  shy  children  for 
the  principal  parts.  One  child  may  be  Silverlocks,  others 
the  bears ;  the  rest  of  the  pupils  may  be  trees  in  the  woods. 
The  house  may  be  made  of  tables  or  chairs ;  wraps  on  the 
floor  make  the  beds ;  and  tin  cups  serve  for  soup  bowls. 
Silverlocks  begins  her  part  by  coming  through  the  woods  and 
entering  the  house.  She  tastes  the  soup  and  comments  on 
it,  etc.,  till  the  whole  story  is  enacted.  Naturally  the 
teacher  is  the  life  of  the  play.  This  work  is  the  very  begin- 
ning of  language  work  and  a  most  important  beginning.  The 
child  gives  expression  to  his  thoughts — gives  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  way  the  characters  acted,  in  the  easiest  and  most 
natural  way  —  by  illustration.  As  time  goes  on,  the  child 
may  express  himself  more  and  more  in  each  new  story  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  teacher.  I  dramatize  two  or  three  stories 
each  week  imtil  I  take  up  the  second  step  in  language  work. 

Roll  Call    As  far  as  possible,  I  get  the  names  of  my 


pupils  from  the  patrons  and  children  before  school  opens. 
In  many  places  pupils  just  come  to  school  on  the  first  day  to 
get  an  enrollment  blank  which  they  bring  back  the  next  day. 
In  these  places  the  second  day  is  really  the  first  day,  and 
matters  are  simplified.  At  all  events  I  will,  before  the  morn- 
ing is  oyer,  associate  at  least  a  dozen  names,  although  I  do 
not  strain  at  this.  I  begin  my  roll  call  at  these  names,  never 
hinting  at  what  I  am  doing.  I  say,  "We  will  play  a  bail 
game  with  this  ball.  When  I  speak  your  name,  you  may  run 
out  and  roll  the  ball  across  the  room."  If  anyone  is  too  shy 
to  come  up,  I  do  not  notice  it  at  all,  but  go  on  to  the  next 
When  I  have  exhausted  my  list  I  say,  "If  there  is  anyone 
whose  name  I  haven't  called,  he  may  come-  up  and  roll  the 
ball  now."  After  he  has  done  so  I  say,  "  I  can't  think  of 
your  name.  My  name  is  Miss  R— .  What  is  yours."  This 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  notice  individual  character- 
istics. 

Reading  (3)  Rapid  review  of  stories  used  in  the  previous 
lesson.  Try  to  call  on  pupils  who  have  not  yet  read.  I 
have  the  words  scattered  over  the  board,  and  on  sheets  of 
paper  pinned  up  about  the  room.  I  say,  "  We  will  play 
'  Hide  and  Seek '  with  these  words.  They  are  hiding  from 
us.  When  I  say  the  name  of  a  word,  if  you  see  it  you  may 
hold  up  your  hand.  Then  I  will  give  you  this  pointer  and 
you  may  run  quickly  and  point  to  it"  Prepare  for  many 
mistakes,  and  when  they  come  say,  "  O,  that  one  got  away 
from  you.    Someone  else  try  to  find  Mittle.'  " 

I  divide  my  program  paper  down  th^  middle  so  tliat,  after 
I  divide  my  cbsses,  I  can  use  the  left  side  for  the  "B"  class 
and  the  right  for  the  "A"  class.    When  the  school  works  to- 
gether  I  write  the  recitation  name  in  the  middle,  thus : 
B  Class  a  Class 

Reading    Priiner,  p.  78  Seal   Work    String  beads 

according  to  color— rcd^ 
orange,  yellow,  etc. 
9.40 
Seat  Work    Prepare  spelling,       Number     (Relative  size.) 
"  Home  —  mother— when  See  Speer's  Manual. 

— going— was — there." 

9-55 
Music 

Work  on  esublishing  "  mi."  Approach  from  above  and 
below.    Use  numeral  drill  and  staff  directions. 

10.10,  etc. 

If  there  is  a  class  of  the  previous  year's  pupils  left  in  the 
room,  I  begin  the  work  all  together ;  but  after  the  first  period 
alternate  the  work  a  little.  I  have  about  two  recitations 
frona  the  older  pupils  during  a  session ;  the  entering  pupils 
do  simple  manual  work  at  such  periods.  Have  most  of  the 
regitation' from  the  entering  pupils,  however.  One  must 
always  favor  the  weaker  class. 

Should  a  class  of  entering  pupils  come  all  day,  the  after- 
noon's work  should  be  easier  than  the  morning's  work.  I 
should  continue  the  morning's  work  something  like  this : 

Openins^  Exercises 

The  teacher  sings  a  song  for  the  pupils— one  that  she 
intends  to  teach  them. 

1.40 
Reading 
Continue   the   morning's  work.     Let  the  lesson  center 
around  Silverlocks,  or  the  bears'  house,  or  the  soup,  or  any 
topic  that  will  call  for  the  use  of  words  given  in  A.M. 

2.00 

Game 

Bean  Bag 

2.15 
Color  Work 
Sort  and  group  color  tablets  according  to  color.     The 
pupils  find  a  color  to  match  that  held  up  by  the  teacher. 

2.30 

Recess 

2-50 

Writing 

As  in  A.M.     Using  the  same  or  similar  wori 
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The  Days  of  September 


Eleanor  Smith- 
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1.  The  earth   has  swung  round  in     sun -shine  and    rain    And.  brought  back  the  days     of       Sep-tem-ber      a  -gain. 

2.  The    far  -  a'-  way  hills     are  wrapped  in     blue   haze,     A  -long     the  stone  wall    see      the  woodbine    a  -  blaze. 

3.  Too  late     to     be  June,    too      ear    -  ly    ,  for     fall,   These  days     of     the    year    are       the  sweetest    of      aD. 
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dear  days,^  the  dear  days,  O,  don't  you  re -mem -ber  The  full  -of- good  cheer  days  Of  sun  -  ny  Sep-tera 
fair  days,  the  rare  days,  O,  don't  ^ou  re -mem -ber  Thefree-from  -  all  -  care  days  Of  sun  -  ny  Sep.tem 
bold  days,    the    gold  days,      O,  don't,  ybu     re -mem -ber    The  nev  -  er -grow  -  old   days  Of  s\m    -    ny      Sep-tem 
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3.10 

Music 
Sing  the  scale  and  let  pupils  hum  the  tune  while  the  notes 
are  sung.     Teach  a  verse  of  a  song. 

Rest 
Run  around  the  room  clapping  hands. 

3-30 

Drawing 

Draw  a  bowl  or  a  chair  (stool) 

3-40 

Dismissal 

3-45 
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Problems  in  Arithmetic 

Lilian  B.  Ingersol 

How  many  2-cent  stamps  will  4  dimes  buy? 

How  m^ny  2 -cent  stamps  will  4  quarters  buy? 

How  much  money  is  15  nickels? 

How  much  money  is  25  dimes? 

3  dimes  and  3  nickels  are  ? 

2  quarters  and  5  dimes  are  how  much  money  ? 

2  dimes,  a  quarter,  and  a  nickel  make  ? 

A  boy  has  9  books ;  \  of  them  have  black  and  white 
pictures ;  }  has  colored  pictures ;  the  rest  have  no  pictures. 
How  many  books  have  no  pictures? 

50  At  2  cents  a  yard,  what  does  2^  yards  of  baby  ribbon 
cost? 

51  Henry  cut  his  apple  into  sixths?     He  gave  away  J 
of  it,  and  ate  ^.     How  much  of  his  apple  is  left  ? 

52  Eight  25's  are?    Sixteen  25's  are? 

53  24  boys  are  marching  2  abreast.     How  many  rows 
do  they  make? 

54  If  gas  mantles  sell  2  for  a  quarter,  what  will  6  cost  ? 

55  A  book  has  500  pages.      I  have  read   half  of  it. 
How  many  pages  have  I  read  ? 

56  If  starch  sells  at    5^  cents  a  pound,   what  will  4 
pounds  cost? 

57  How  many  quarters  can  you  get  out  of  3  apples? 

58  2  numbers  make  17.     9  is  one,  what  is  the  other? 


59  At  ^2.50  a  day,  how  much  money  does  a  man  earn 
in  a  week?     (Not  working  Sundays.)  % 

60  A  man  is  paid  $^  for  8  hours'  work.  How  much  is 
he  paid  for  4  hours'  work? 

61  If  you  buy  2  pieces  of  candy  for  i  cent,  how  many 
pieces  will  a  dime  and  a  nickel  buy  ? 

62  A  boy  earned  sixteen  cents  by  selling  papers.  He 
spent  ^  of  it ;  how  much  had  he  ? 

63  What  is  J  of  100?     500?     300?     700?     iioo? 

64  If  cloth  sells  at  $1  a  yard,  what  does  half  a  yard  cost  ? 

65  If  2  poimds  of  nuts  cost  a  quarter,  what  does  one 
pound  cost? 

66  If  4  pounds  of  nuts  cost  half  a  dollar,  what  does  one 
pound  cost? 

67  At  6  cents  a  yard,  what  does  a  yard  and  a  half  of 
ribbon  cost  ? 

On  his  first  day  at  school  Johnnie's  teacher  asked  him, 
"Can  you  read?"  "Yes,  ma'am,"  replied  Johnny  boldly. 
"  Well,  now  we  shall  see,"  said  the  teacher,  and  she  pointed 
to  a  sentence.  As  Johnny  did  not  begin,  the  teacher  started 
him,  speaking  slowly,  and  running  her  finger  along  under 
the  words.  "  Did — you — ever — see — a — donkey?"  And 
Johnnie,  in  the  same  deliberate,  sing-song  voice,  running  his 
finger  along  the  page,  replied,  "No — ma'am — I — never — 
did." 


Open  the  Door 

Open  the  door,  let  in  the  sun ; 
He  hath  a  smile  for  every  one ; 
He  hath  made  of  the  raindrops  gold  and  gems. 
He  may  change  our  tears  to  diadems — 
Open  the  door ! 

Open  the  door  of  the  soul ;  let  in 
Strong,  pure  thoughts  which  will  banish  sin ; 
They  will  grow  and  bloom  with  a  grace  divine, 
And  their  fruit  shall  be  sweeter  than  that  of  the  viae — 
Open  the  door  I 

Open  the  door  of  the  heart ;  let  in 

Sympathy  sweet  for  stranger  and  kin ; 

It  will  make  the  halls  of  the  heart  so  fair 

That  angelt*  may  enter  unaware —     /^'^  T 
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Seat  Work  for  Reading  in  First 
Grade. 

LuciUBTiA  E.  Cutler,  Providence,  R.  L 

WHAT  was  to  be  done?    Miss   Taylor  had   pre- 
■cntcd  fifty  or  more  sight  words  to  her  class  of 
begifiners.    She  had  striven  to  use  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  teaching  reading,  a  part  of 
which  was  the  teaching  of  eighty-three  sight  words,  and  had 
given  frequent  reviews,  and  still  she  found  that  many  of  the 
words  had  been  forgotten  by  her  pupils. 

''  If  some  plan  coiild  be  deviled  whereby  the  pupils  could 
review  the  words  by  themselves  at  then-  seats,  much  time 
would  be  saved  and  better  {Progress  would  be  made,"  she 
remarked  to  a  fellow  teacher. 

A  few  minutes  later,  she  called  an  advanced  first  grade 
class  to  recite.  The  lesson  to  be  read  was  from  a  primer. 
As  the  little  ones  stood  about  her.  Miss  Taylor  looked  into 
their  faces  and  said  to  herself,  "  How  tired  and  listless  th!e 
children  look  and  besides,  many  are  absent  on  account  of 
the  severe  storm.  I  believe,  if  I  attempt  to  have  them  read 
today's  unattractive  lesson,  it  will  be  a  failure.  It  is  Friday 
afternoon — why  not  leave  the  lesson  for  Monday  when  they 
will  feel  rested  and  refreshed,  and  the  absent  ones  will  have 
returned.     Yes,  we  will  try  the  plan  just  this  once." 

"Children,"  she  said  brightly,  "can 
you  keep  a  secret  for  a  few  minutes? 
"Yes,"  replied  the  now  animated  little 
chorus.  Handing  each  one  a  reading 
book  she  said,  ''You  may  take  these 
books  to  your  seats^  and  look  over  the 
lessons  we  have  had.  When  you  find 
the  one  you  like  best,  close  your  books 
quickly  atid  come  here  again.  Now  be 
sure  you  do  ntt  tell  any  of  the  others 
which  lesson  you  choose,  for  that  is  to 
be  your  secret."  Off  started  the  merry 
little  group  and  soon  the  rustling  of 
rapidly  turning  pages  was  heard.  In  a 
very  short  time,  one  little  boy  returned, 
his  lips  sealed  and  his  eyes  dancing. 
The,  remainder  of  the  class  soon  followed. 

"Now  you  may  whisper  your  secret 
to  me,"  said  Miss  Taylor,  "and  I  will 
write  what  you  say  on  this  paper.  The 
lesson  that  is  chosen  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  times  will  be  the  one  we  shall 
read."  How  eager  they  were  to  tell 
their  choices. 

As  one  list  grew  much  longer  than  any 
of  the  others.  Miss  Taylor  wondered  if 
there  had  been  a  new  system  of  telegraphy 
used  at  the  seats — she  had  noticed  noth- 
ing of  the  kind,  however.  When  all  the 
secrets  hadi  been  whispered.  Miss  Tay- 
lor reported  that  six  out  of  nine  had 
chosen  the  same  lesson. 

The  class  then  turned  to  this  favorite 
lesson.  The  first  thing  that  greeted  their 
eyes  was  a  very  attractive  picture  —  then 
the  interesting  little  stories  about  the 
picture. 

A  surprise  was  in  store  for  Miss  Tay- 
lor—  most  of  the  children  "knew  the 
page  by  heart." 

"  There,"  she  said,  "  these  little  ones 
have  suggested  something  for  which  I 
have  been  searching. 

"Their  faculty  for  memorizing  short 
stories  relating  to  pictures  is  wonderful, 
and  it  can  be  made  to  aid  them  in  retain- 
ing single  words." 

The  wo.  k  Miss  Taylor  planned  b  here 
shown. 

Suggestions — With  a  new  pen  and  good 
hectograph  ink,  trace  over  the  vertical 


and  horixontal  lines  and  the  lines  of  the  pictures  and  writ- 
ing, shown  below.  With  this  as  a  copy,  hectograph  as  many 
^  sets  as  are  desired  on  two  colors  6i  cardboard,  one  color 
for  the  stories  beginning  with  the  word  "  The  "  and  another 
for  the  remaining  stories. 

The  colors  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  work  and  re- 
duce the  number  of  words  among  which  the  children  must 
search. 

The  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  are  to  be  used  as  guides 
in  cut,ting  the  work  into  sections. 

In  presenting  the  work  to  the  pupils,  one  story  at  a  time 
is  the  best  way  to  proceed.  Having  de<:ided  upon  the  one 
to  be  used,  teach  all  new  nvords  smd  review  all  those  with 
which  the  pupils  are  or  hate  been  familiar,  that  occur  in  the 
story.' 

Having  cut  the  cardboard  into  strips  as  indicated  by.  the 
horizontal  lines,  each  strip  containing  a  picture  and  its  story, 
distribute  the  stripes  containing  the  work  being  studied, 
among  the  pupils.'  After  a  few  appropriate  questions  and 
suggestions  from  the  teacher,  the  pupils  will  readily  read  and 
incidentally  memor^e  the  story. 

Now  they  are  ready  for  the '"cut  up"  story.  After  they 
receive  this,  in  fact  after  the  first  reading  from  the  strips, 
which  consumes  a  minute  or  less  of  time,  be  very  careful  that 
they  do  not  see  a  copy  of  the  complete  story  again,  except 
as  they  see  it  after  having  made  it  themselves.    The  value 
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of  the  work  lies  in  their  recalling  first  the  sentence  as  sug- 
gested by  the  picture,  then  naming,  to  themselves,  and  find- 
ing each  word  as  it  occurs  in  the  sentence.  In  this  way, 
the  pupils  Will  revieif^,  by  themselves  at  their  seats,  about 
fifty  words  daily. 


Domestic  Animals     I 

The  Cat 

M.  Helen  Beck  with  ^ 

Suggestions 

(The  lessons  here  given  are  suggestive  only;  the  work  is  planned  to 
last  the  v^hole  month.  It  is  designed  fur  the  little  children,  particularly, 
who  have  just  entered  school,  and  to  whom  school  work  is  apt  to  grow 
tiresome  alter  the  novelty  wears  off. 

"Songs  and  Games  for  Little  OneSy^Jenks  and  Walker,  contains 
•*  Pnasy  White  "  and  **  Baby's  Lullaby,"  but  1  hope  to  be  forgiven  for  not 
being  able  to  give  credit  for  the  other  thiugs  quoted.  I  have  simply 
written  them  from  memory.  Much  easy  reading  can  be  combined  with 
the  lessons,  by  drawing  little  pictures  in  place  of  the  nouns  in  the  first 
reading  le«ons,  as. 

Sec  Puss3r's  (picture  of  two  eyes) 
This  is  her  (picture  of  tail) 

Giildren  love  to  make  a  cat  out  of  two  circles,  and  if  made  good  size, 
with  sandpaper  glued  across  the  back,  they  make  good  match-scratchers. 
The  mat  on  which  kitty, sleeps  may  be  woven,  and  the  articles  in  the 
story  drawn  and  cut,  viz.:  Belle's  basket,  the  saucer,  bottle  of  milk, 
stalks  of  catnip,  a  ball  she  plays  with,  the  tree  she  climbs,  the  cat  in 
different  positions,  and  the  rhymes  and  songs  illustrated.) 

It  was  almost  three  o'clock  when  Miss  Clare  took  down«a 
chart  that  had  been  hanging  against  the  blackboard,  and  the 
children  spied  •  the  picture  it  had  covered.  Just  a  little 
drawing  in  white  chalk  —  a  kitty  and  a  tiny  girl,  looking  at 
each  other. 

**  Pussy-cat,  pussy-caf ,  where  have  you  been  ?  " 

laughed  Miss  Clare,  writing  the  words  by  the  little  girl's 
feet. 

^       "  I've  been  to  London  to  see  the  queen," 
called  the  little  people,  merrily. 

"  Pussy-cat,  pussy-cat,  what  did  you  see  there  ?  " 
•^Only  a  little  mouse  under  the  chair," 

the  dialogue  continued. 

"Pussy-cat  wasn't  very  wise,  was  she,  children?  She 
couldn't  have  had  very  good  eyes/ could  she?  I  would  have 
seen  more  than  that,  in  a  big,  splendid  palace,  and  have 
takeii,  at  least,  one  good  look  at  the  queen  herself,  wouldn't 
you?  But,  then,  some  people  never  do  see  mUch,  even 
when  there  is  a  lot  to  see,  do  they?" 

"  How  many  of  you  little  people  have  a  pussy-cat  at 
home?" 

Nearly  every  hand  went  up. 

f '  Very  well ;  now  I  shall  know  to-morrow  morning  what  kind 
of  eyes  yvu  have,  and,  perhaps,  what  kind  of  ears  you  have, 
and  if  they  are  '  good  to  see  and  hear  with,  my  dears ' ;  and 
she  began  pinning  some  little  pink  papers  to  the  children's 
frocks  and  blouses,  on  which  were  the  following  hekto- 
graphed  questions : 

1  What  is  the  color  of  your  kitty? 

2  What  kind  of  a  coat  does  she  wear? 

3  What  does  she  eat? 

4  How  often  do  you  feed  her? 

5  What  does  she  like  best  to  eat? 

6  What  sounds  does  she  make?    What  do  they  mean? 

7  '  Is  she  fond  of  you?     What  has  she  done  to  make  you  think  so? 

8  Does  she  play?    Does  she  work? 

9  Is  she  of  any  use? 

lo     What  is  your  kitty's  name? 

"  Now,"  Miss  Clare  continued,  after  reading  the  questions 
aloud,  "  if  you  can't  remember  them,  why,  ask  someone  to 
read  them  to  you ;  but,  if  you  have  the  right  kind  of  eyes, 
I  think  you  can  find  out  the  answers  for  yourselves.  Bob, 
Belle,  and  Bess  may  wait  one  little  minute  to  find  out  the 
secret  I  have  for  them,"  and  then  when  the  good-nights  had 
been  said,  the  day's  work  was  over. 

There  was  a  great  call  for  cats  that  night  in  all  of  the 
homes :  big  cats,  little  cats,  and  middle-sized  cats,  all  came 
in  for  a  share  of  inspection,  and  forty  little  heads  were 
nearly  bursting  with   information  when  nine  o'clock  came 


the  next  rooming.  I  wish  I  coukl  tell  you  of  all  the  funny 
things  they  told  Miss  Clare,  and  how  much  she  learned  of 
the  way  in  which  pets  were  cared  for  in  different  homes  —  ^ 
her  principal  reason  for  sending  those  questions  home,  by 
the  way —  but  if  you  want  to  know,  why  ask  thv)  children 
themselves,  while  I  tell  you  of  the  mysterious  packages 
Belle,  Bob,  and  Bess  had. 

In  Belle's  covered  basket  was  her  darling  Snowflake  — 
white,  from  nose  to  tail;  Bob's  package  held  a  bottle  of 
fresh  milk ;  and  Bess's,  a  saucer,  as  clean  and  white  as  kitty 
herself. 

As  soon  as  the  rooms  was  quiet,  Miss  Clare  poured  the 
milk  into  the  saucer.     Bess  put  it  on  the  number  table,  and 
<  Belle  lifted  out  pussy-cat. 

It  was  so  still.  Pussy  was  not  at  all  afraid,  and  while  she 
was  eating  her  breakfast  — for  Miss  Clare  had  asked  Belle  not  - 
to  give  her  any  at  home  —  the  little  folks  crept  up  softly  to 
see  how  she  ate  it,  and  to  watch  her  wash  herself  afterward. 
They  discussed  the  shape  of  her  body,  her  legs,  and  her  tail ; 
and  John  measured  her  with  a  ruler.  He  found  out  her 
length,  from  nose  to  tail,  and  then  measured  her  tail.  How 
long  do  you  suppose  she  was,  and  how  high? 

Jenny  said  papa  told  her  cats  had  thick  fiu:  because, 
sometioies,  they  had  to  sleep  out  in  the  cold  and  wet,  and 
that  the  hairs  were  set  into  the  skin  so  that  they  all  pointed 
one  way,  from  the  head  to  the  tail.  This  kept  the  rain 
from  getting  through  jto  the  skin.  In  summer  time,  many 
of  the  hairs  fell  out,  but  they  grew  again  before  cold 
weather  came.  Then  the  children  must  all  >  pat  Snowflake 
"  just  once,"  to  feel  her  soft  fur ;  must  hear  the  queer  crackling 
noise  it  made  when  Belle  rubbed  her  back  briskly;  and 
must  look  at  her  eyes  by  the  window  in  the  sunshine,  and' 
in  the  twilight,  down  in  th6  basement. 

Then  they  put  her  back  in  the  basket  to  take  a  "  cat 
nap." 

Miss  Clare  wrote  a  list  of  points,  "  discovered  and  discov- 
erable," on  the  board,  to  which  something  was  added  each 
day. 
T     Body 

Shape;  size 

2  Covering 

Kind ;  use ;  color ;  wearing  qualities ;  how  repaired 

3  ^y^^ 

Use  ;  color ;  shape 

Seen  in  sunlight )  piff^^^^^ 
Seen  in  twilight  j 

4  Tongue 

How  does  it  feel?     How  does  kitty  use  it? 

1  As  a  spoon ;  for  what? 

2  As  a  sponge  ? 

3  As  a  file? 

The  next  day,  the  basket  came  again,  but  it  hekl  a  black 
cat  this  time,  and,  later,  a  gray  one,  and  then  a  tortoise- 
shell. 

Mrs.  Price  came  over  one  morning,  and  showed  them  her 
beautiful  Angora  kitty ;  and  after  school,  one  night,  they  all 
went  down  the  alley  to  see  Tim's  little  kittens,  five  of  them, 
out  in  the  shed,  with  the  mother-cat,  in  a  basket.  Tim  was 
watching  them  most  carefully,  and  he  told,  very  accurately, 
of  the  way  in  which  the  mother  cared  for  them.  He  saw 
her  wash  them,  and  give  them  food,  and  yes  —  spat  them 
with  her  paw,  if  they  were  naughty.  One  day,  she  seemed 
to  think  they  had  been  receiving  too  much  company,  for  she 
made  a  new  home  for  them  in  a  box  at  the  other  end  of  the 
shed,  and  Tim  saw  the  moving  take  place :  she  carried  each 
one  over  in  her  mouth.  His  joy  was  very  great  the  morning 
he  reported  that  one  had  its  eyes  open. 

Joe  brought  his  cat  one  morning,  and  some  stalks  of  fresh, 
green  catnip.  The  basket  was  uncovered  and  left,  with 
kitty  in  jt,  at  one  end  of  the  long  table,  and  the  catnip 
placed  at  the  other;  to  see  if  kitty  had  a  "good  smell" — ^Joe 
said  —  and  would  find  it. 

Another  day,  some  small  bones  were  given  the  visitor,  to 
see  if  she  would  eat  off  the  bits  of  meat,  and  to  see  how  she 
did  it.  Again,  Jenny  held  her  audience  spellbound  as  she 
described,  with  eloquent  gestures^  how  her  Teddy  caughtTa 
mouse.  Digitized  by  VrrV^V^^lC 
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S  ThcfUst  on  the   board  was  a  long  one  now;  so  many 
things 'were  added. 

5  £ars 

Position;  shape 

6  Npst 

Has  .kitty  a  keen  scent? 
i     Whiskers 

Where  are  they?    Length;  use 
8     Teeth 

Are  they  large  or  small? 

Are  they  all  alike? 

\Vhynot?    Different  uses 
9^    Limbs 

Number;  shape 
V    How  joined  to  body?    Joints 

10  Feet 

How  does  kitty  walk?     ' 
Why  does  she  make  no  noise  ? 
How  many  toes?    How  many  claws? 
^ '         What  are  the  claws  made  of  ? 
What  is  their  shape? 
How  does  kitty  use  her  claws  ? 
Are  the  front  and  back  claws  alike? 

11  Tail 

Shape;  length 
Wha^t  use  is  it  ? 
Do  all  cats  have  tails? 

12  Kitiens 

How  do  they  look  when  very  little? 
Are  they  pretty? 

13  Habits 

How  does  kitty  sleep? 
How  does  she  take  a  bath  ? 
Does  she  get  angry  ? 

How  does  she  defend  herself  if  you  hurt  her  ? 
.  Does  she  like  you  to  pet  her? 
How  do  you  smooth  her  hair?    Why? 
Did  you  ever  see  her  climb  a  tree  ? 
What  did  she  want? 

How  does  the  mother-cat  care  for  her  kittens  ? 

I  am  kitty's  eyes  —  round  in  shape,  and  green  in  color.    There  are 

'  holea  in  the  center  that  grow  small  in  the  light  and  large  in  the  dark.    I 

can  tee  best  in  the  dark.     I  am  made  in  this' way  to  help  kilty  find  her 

food  when  she  has  to  hunt  for  it,  for  she  likes  mice  best;  and  they  come 

out  of  their  holes  more  often  at  nigfit. 

Or,  s 

I  am  kitty's  teeth.  See  the  tiny  front  ones,  and  the  long,  pointed  ones 
on  each  side?    These  are  to  hold  a  mouse  tight  when  I  catch  it. 

Little  Billy  told  this  story  that  tis  Uncle  Ned  told  him  : 

Long,  long  ago,  a  kilty  caught  a  bird  one  morning;  but,  as  she  was 
abput  to  eat  it,  a  sly  fox  came  along. 

**  Good  morning!  "  said  Hhe  fox.  "Just  going  to  eat  your  breakfast? 
Well,  let  me  tell  you,  sir;  no  gentleman  eats  until  he  first  washes  his 
face." 

Kilty  laid  the  bird  down  on  the  ground — for  it  was  quite  dead  — and 
began  to  wash  herself.  Then  the  sly  fox  reached  out  his  long  paw,  took 
the  bird  and  ran  off  with  it. 

Poor  kitty  bad  to  hunt  for  another  breakfast,  and  she  said,  "After  this, 
I  shall  eat  first,  and  wash  myself  afterward,"  and  cats  do  so  to  this  day. 

They  "  played  cats,"  also.  They  chose  Tim,  one  day, 
and  he  made  such  a  good  one  !  He  arched  his  back  (walk- 
ing on  hands  and  feet),  to  show  he  was  angry;  scratched 
when  Bob  rubbed  his  fur  the  wrong  way;  purred  when 
Nellie  patted  him  gently;  "shinned"  up  a  pole  in  the 
center  of  the  room  to  riib  down  his  claws ;  measured  the 
space  in  the  half-opened  door  with  his  whiskers  to  see  ii  he 
could  go  through,  and  howled  terribly  when  some  one 
stepped  on  his  foot. 

There  were  little  games,  too,  found  in  kindergarten  song 
books ;  such  as 

"  Pussy  White  so  slyly  comes 
To  catch  the  Mousie  Gray, 
But  Mousie  hears  her  softly  step. 
And  quickly  runs  away." 


And, 


"  We  are  little  kitties, 

Going  round  and  round; 
We  have  cushions  on  our  feet, 
And  never  make  a  sound." 


There  was  "  Puss  in  the  Corner,"  also,  and 

"  The  little  mice  are  creeping, 
The  little  mice  are  creeping. 
The  little  mice  are  creeping, 
All  through  the  house." 
Etc. 

They  sang  ''  Baby's  Lullaby,*'  in  which  one  verse  says : 

*'  When  little  Pussy  goes  to  sleep, 
Tail  and  nose  together, . 
Then  little  mice  around  her  creep 
Lightly  as  a  feather." 

And,  also,  , 

<<  I  lore  little  kitty,  her  coat  is  so  warm 
And  if  I  don't  hurt  her,  she'll  do  me  no  hama; 
So  I'll  not  pull  her  tail,  or  drive 'her  away. 
But  Pussy  and  I  very  gently  will  play. 
rU  smooth  her  soft  Cur  and  give  her  some  food. 
And  Pussy  will  love  me,  because  I  am  good." 

Miss  Clare  sang  a  song  she  knew  as  a  little  girl,  called 
<«The  Old  Black  Cat,"  and  Teddy  recited  the  old  rhyme  of 
the  "  Three  Little  Kittens  Who  Lost  Their  Mittens."  This 
latter  the  little  folks  greatly  enjoyed,  and  Miss  Clare  illus- 
trated it  for  them  on  the  blackboard. 

Those  blackboard  pictures !  What  delight  they  took  in 
them,  and  there  was  a  new  one  nearly  every  day : 

Kitty  playing  with  a  ball ;  eating  milk  out  of  a  saucer ; 
asleep,  with  ''  tail  and  nose  together  " ;  running  up  a  tree ; 
stretching  after  a  ii^p;  carrying  a  kitten  by  its  neck; 
spitting  at  a  dog ;  crying  over  the  lost  mittens ;  laughing, 
when  they  were  found  and  hung  up  to  dry ;  and  watching 
at  a  mouse's  hole. 

There  were  some  pretty  Perry  pictures  pPinned  on  a  strip 
of  burlap  on  a  small  blackboard,  and  the  children  tried  to 
draw  a  great  many  ipore  to  add  to  the  collection.  When 
the  month  was  over,  and  all  the  pictures  erased.  Miss  Clare 
gave  a  little  sigh  of  satisfaction  as  she  added  these  notes  in 
a  well-worn  note-book : 

Animal  Study  for  September  —  Cat 
Object 

1  To  s^  if  the  children  have  pets,  and,  if  so,  how  they  are  treated. 

2  To  impress  kindness  to  animals. 

Method 

1  Have  different  cats  brought  that  the  children  may  aee  the  salient 
characteristics  of  the  family  versus  the  accidental,  as  size,  color,  etc. 

2  Emphasize  the  use  and  adaptability  of  each  organ,  rather  than  to 
simply  notice  the  organs  themselves. 

3  Songs,  games,  stories,  rhymes,  and  pictures  to  add  interest  and 
relieve  monotony. 

Results 

Much  better  oral  expression  from  children. ' 
More  interest  taken  in  school  matters  by  "  home  people." 
Better  control  of  muscles;  keener  powers  of  observation,  and 
A  jolly  good  time  by  all  of  us. 


Bees  for  Young  Eyes 

A  nov61  exhibit,  calculated  to  attract  and  instrnct  the  yoang 
folk,  has  been  placed  in  the  east  end  of  the  Entomological  Hall 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  arranged  by  Prof.. 
W.  Beutenmuller. 

Here  an  observation  beehive  has  been  constructed,  having  a 
large  swam  of  busy-  inhabitants.  This  is  attached  to  the  win- 
dow, and,  opehlng,  on  th*e  outside,  allows  the  bees  to  fly  in  and 
out,  usually  across  to  the  park.  After  a  while  they  Tetom  to 
their  quarters  with  their*  bodies  literally  turned  yellow  from  the 
accumulated  stores  of  rich  pollen.  Almost  immediately  they 
proceed  to  deposit  this  in  the  frames  set  in  the  interior,  contain- 
ing the  honeycomb  cells. 

Through  glass  partitions  on  the  three  sides  the  army  of  little 
industrial  workers  can  be  plainly  seen,  giving  a  realistic,  unfa- 
miliar sight  of  the  operation  of  honey-making,  as  well  as  afford- 
ing a  fine  opportunity  of  noting  their  characteristic  habits  and 
peculiar  manceuvers  at  close  range.  This  is  hardly  possible 
under  oisual  conditions  out-of-doors,  owing  to  the  stinging  nature 
of  the  bees.  This  is  proving  a  popular  feature  for  after  school 
and  Saturday  morning  visits.  On  rush  occasions  a  line  is  formed 
in  which  each  one  is  given  a  fair  time  to  look  within. 


Take  thy  self-denials  gayly  and  cheerfully,  and  let  the 
sunshine  of  thy  gladness  fiaill  on  dark  things  and  bright  alike, 
like  the  sunshine  of  the  Almighty. 
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Blackboard  Drawings  for  September 
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Compensation 

(Tills  18  nol  for  ft  papil'a  reoitfttion) 

I'm  **kep*  in**  when  Tin  ''tardy," 
^An*  I'm  **  kep'  In  **  when  Vm  "  late  " ; 

I'm  •'  kep*  in  **  for  *•  position  *'— 
Tliat  means  not  settin'  straiglit. 

Tm  *•  kep*  in  **  on  my  joggerfy, 

My  readln*  an*  my  writln', 
An*  rm  '*  kep*  in  some  for  laoghin* 

Bat  Tm  '*  kep'  in  **  roost  for  flghtio*. 

Fm  **  kep*  in  **  when  my  marbles 

Comes  rattlin*  from  my  pockets, 
An'  sometimes  when  my  matches 

Gets  mixed  ap  with  my  rockets. 

I'm  **  kep*  in  "  ef  I  whisper. 

An*  I'm  "  kep'  in  "  ef  1  chaw 
The  piece  of  gam  I've  borrled 

An*  am  warmin*  in  my  jaw  I 

The  truth  is.  *at  I*m  "kep*  in  *' 

Most  6ver*thing  I  do  I 
But  one  jolly  thing  about  it 

Is,  the  teacher's  "  kep'  in  '*  too  I 

— Eva  Williams  Mai  one  in  Frank  Leslie's 
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Tagging  Pupils 

^There  is  a  method  of  tagging  the  pupils  creeping  into  the 
schools,  which  is  very  obnoxioas  to  the  boys  and  girls,  and 
greatly  handicaps  them  in  their  determination  to  reform 
some  of  their  careless  and  irritating  ways.  This  is  the  little 
scheme  of  passing  on  a  tabulation  of  the  character  of  each 
pupil,  so  that  the  teacher  in  the  next  highest  grade  becomes 
prejudiced  for  or  against  her  new  pupils.  For  instance,  the 
boy  who  is  sullen  may  be  so  elated  by  promotion  that  he  re- 
solves to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  try  to  be  sunny-tempered. 
But  the  new  teacher  has  a  little  slip  on  her  desk  which 

says,  "  John  C very  sullen  disposition,"  and  she  treats 

John  C as  all  her  books  on  pedagogy  say  that  a  sullen 

child  should  be  treated.  Accordingly,  the  boy  is  surprised 
and  hurt  that  all  his  good  efforts  nieet  with  so  little  encour- 
agement, and  it  does  not  take  him  lopg  to  discover  that  his 
reputation  of  the  preceding  year  is  well  known  to  his  new 
teacher.  And  unless  he  be  a  very  strong-willed  boy,  he  will 
soon  give  up  the  struggle  against  the  prejudice,  and  live  up 
ot  rather  down  to  the  reputation  which  has  preceded  him. 

The  girl  who  is  quick-tempered  will  never  learn  to  control 
her  temper  in  school,  if  she  knows  that  her  teacher  expects 
her  to  lack  self-control.  Children  are  very  susceptible  and 
generally  they  will  try  hard  to  live  up  to  a  high  standard  if 
the  teacher  shows  them  that  she  believes  them  capable  of 
reaching  this  high  standard.  But  if  a  teacher  believes  that 
children  are  malicious,  mischievous,  ugly,  hateful  ahd  stupid, 
the  children  are  not  long  in  finding  it  out,  and  they  act  ac- 
cordingly. 

In  some  cases  it  might  be  an  advantage  for  a  teacher  to 
hear  from  another  instructor  just  the  manner  of  boy  or  girl 
that  she  has  to  deal  with,  but  nine  times  out  of  ten  this  tab- 
ulation of  character  can  only  result  in  harm  by  establishing 
a  prejudice  against  the  pupil. — SeL 


Overcome  by  Politeness 

In  hastily  turning  the  corner  of  a  crooked  street  in  Ix>n- 
don,  a  young  lady  ran  with  great  force  against  a  ragged  beg- 
gar boy  and  almost  knocked  him  down.  Stopping  as  soon 
as  she  could,  she  turned  around  and  said  very  kindly  :  "  I 
beg  your  pardon,  my  little  fellow ;  I  am  very  sorry  that  I 
ran  against  you." 

The  astonished  boy  looked  at  her  a  moment,  and  then, 
taking  off  about  three-quarters  of  a  cap,  made  a  low  bow 
and  said,  while  a  broad,  pleasant  smile  overspread  his  face  : 
"  You  have  my  parding.  Miss,  and  welcome — and  welcome ; 
and  the  next  time  you  run  agin  me,  you  can  knock  me 
clean  down  and  I  won't  say  a  word." 

After  the  lady  had  passed  on,  he  said  to  a  companion  :  ''  I 
say,  Jim,  it's  the  first  time  I  ever  had  anybody  ask  my  pard- 
ing, and  it  kind  o'  took  me  off  my  feet." 


Competing  with  a  "  Ten-cent  * 
Show*' 

Cora  B.  Thurber 

LOOKING  over  her  record  of  the  week's  attendance, 
Mi^s  A.  found  so  many  absent  marks  —  a  very  un- 
usual thing  in  that  room  —  that  she  opened  her  eyes 
in  wonder.  To  be  sure,  nnany  pupils  were  suffering 
from  colds  and  the  days  had  been  unpleasant,  yet  the  "  Ten- 
cent  Show  "  down  street,  according  to  all  accounts,  had  been 
crowded  with  children.  All  that  week,  in  reply  to  Miss  A.'s 
question,  "Where  is  John  Henry  or  James? "  etc.,  she  had 
received  this  answer :  "  He  has  a  bad  cold,  so  he  stayed  out 
to  go  to  the  show." 

As  Miss  \.  counted  again  the  black  marks,  which  seemed 
to  grow  blacker  with  every  count,  she  began  to  have  a  fit  of 
the  blues  of  the  deepest  dye,  almost  dark  enough  to  match 
the  marks  on  her  register. 

This  teacher  was  equal  to  almost  any  emergency ;  but 
now  the  question  was.  How  could  she  oqual,  or  better  still, 
surpass  that  "  Ten-cent  Show  "  ? 

Thinking  seriously  and  still  nibbling  the  end  of  her  pen- 
holder, she  swallowed  her  depression,  also  a  bit  of  the 
chewed  pen-holder. 

Perhaps  that  bit  of  wood  gave  her  the  needed  stimulus. 
"  ril  beat  that  *  ten-cent '  affair  and  get  my  chiklren  in 
school  every  day  before  the  habit 'of  going  to  that  place 
every  week  is  fastened  upon  them,"  she  decided. 

That  night,  as  the  children  were  standing  two  by  two, 
waiting  for  the  signal  to  pass  out,  Miss  A.  said,  **  I  haven't 
been  to  a  party  in  a  long  time,  and  I  want  one  here  in  the 
school-room,  next  Friday  afternoon.     Can  all  of  you  come  ?" 

Of  course  everyone  could. 

"  I  am  glad  I  can  have  so  many  guests,"  said  Miss  A. 
"I  will  get  the  invitations  ready;  but  I  will  invite  only 
those  whom  I  really  want  to  come  to  my  party,  and  I  want 
everyone  who  is  not  absent  all  of  next  week." 

Every  day  of  the  foltowing  week  some  mention  of  the 
party  was  made  just  to  keep  it  fresh  in  their  minds.  The 
result  was  better  than  Miss  A.  had  dared  to  dream. 

On  the  morning  of  the  important  Friday,  Miss  A.'s  eye 
was  greeted  by  a  motley  collection ;of  curl  papers  and  rags, 
denoting  a  dressing- up  for  the  afternoon's  festivities.  Five 
minutes  before  closing  time  that  morning,  Miss  A.,  looking 
very  wise  and  holding  a  mysterious  box  in  her  hand,  said, 
**  Our  letter  carrier  has  some  mail  for  us,  and  he  will  now 
pass  it."  A  boy  whose  attendance  had  been  perfect  for  two 
months  was  selected  for  this  duty. 

All  but  two  children  received  invitations^  which  read, 
"  You  are  invited  to  a  party  in  Room  One,  Cushing  Avenue 
School,  Friday  afternoon.  Games  from  three  to  four 
o'clock." 

At  three  o'clock  the  two  who  were  not  invited  were  al- 
lowed to  go  home,  although  one  of  them  declared  his 
mother  did  not  want  him  until  after  school. 

Then  the  fun  began.  .  ^ 

Miss  A.  had  warned  the  other  teachers  in  the  building  not 
to  be  frightened  at  any  strange  sounds  they  might  hear. 

Each  pupil  was  given  a  card  bearing  the  name  of  some- 
thing learned  in  the  drawing  lessons  j  also  three  sheets  of 
nice  white  paper. 

The  teacher  called  the  name  of  each  child,  and  as  his 
name  was  called,  he  came  to  the  board  and  drew  the  figures 
named  on  his  card.  The  first  one  drew  a  square  and  all 
wrote  square  on  the  first  sheet  of  paper.  The  next  drew 
an  oblong  and  that  word  was  written  on  the  next  line  of  the 
same  paper,  and  so  on.  There  were  ten  words,  four  of 
each  kind,  to  supply  the  forty  pupils.  If  a  child  drew  a 
square  on  the  board  and  that  word  had  been  written  once 
on  the  paper,  it  was  not  written  again.  The  words  used 
were  square,  oblong,  triangle,  circle,  semicircle,  oval,  ellipse, 
vertical  line,  horizontal  line,  parallel  lines. 

This  game  took  twenty  minutes. 

"  Now  for  a  number  game,"  said  Miss  A.  Raising  a  cur- 
tain which  had  covered  a  part  of  the  blackboard,  she  dis- 
closed groups  of  eight  3's,  eight^i'|^^ig|^t^^ejg^^|^^d 
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eight  7's,  forty  in  all,  one  for  each  child.  (This  class  had 
learned  the  first  seven  multiplication  tables.)  Beside  these 
figures  were  i,  3,  5,  7,  9,  11,  written  in  a  vertical  line. 
"  Now  choose  your  table/'  said  Miss  A.,  '*  for  this  is  a  table 
game." 

Harold  chose  7,  so  he  recited,  "7  X  i  =  7, 7  X  3  =:  21," 
etc.,  until  he  had  taken  all  in  the  vertical  line.  He  then 
erased  the  7  he  had  used,  tooljc  his  second  sheet  of  paper, 
and  on  it  wrote  the  whole  of  the  seventh  table,  of  which  he 
recited  half.  Each  child  did  the  same  with  the  number  he 
selected/  When  all  had  recited,  no  figures,  excepting  the 
vertical  line,  were  left  on  the  board. 

**  Now  take  your  third  paper,  and  write  t)iree  sentences 
about  our  party,"  said  Miss  A. 

When  this  was  done,  the  thiree  papers  were  tied  together 
in  book  form  to  be  taken  home. 

That  night  as  Miss  A.  was  fastening  coats  and  putting  on 
rubbers,  she  heard  this  whisper :  "  Do  you  s'pose  we'll  have 
another  time  next  Friday?  " 

Miss  A.  smiled  as  i^e  said,  ^'Not  next  Friday,  but  I  will 
^invite  those  who  are  not  absent  for  two  weeks  to  go  hunting 
with  we.  We  will  hunt  for  birds,  birds'  nests,  and  eggs  right 
I  in  the  school-ijoom.  We  will  take  our  lunches  on  this  hunt- 
ing trip." 

Talk  Happiness 

Talk  happiness.    Tlie  world  is  sad  enough 
Without  yoor  woes.    No  path  is  wholly  roogh ; 
Look  for  the  places  that  are  smooth  and  clear, 
And  speak  of  those  to  rest  the  weary  ear 
Of  earth,  so  hart  by  one  continuous  strain  . 
Of  human  discontent  and  grief  and  pain. 

Talk  faith.    The  world  is  better  off  without 
Your  uttered  ignorance  and  morbid  doubt. 
If  you  have  faith  in  God,  or  man,  or  self, 
'        Say  so ;  if  not,  posh  back  upon  the  shelf 

Of  silence  all  your  thoughts  till  faith  shall  come ; 
No  one  will  grieve  because  your  lips  are  dumb. 

Talk  health.    The  dreary,  never  changing  tale 
Of  mortal  maladies  is  worn  and  stale. 
Tou  cannot  charm,  or  interest,  or  please, 
By  harping  on  that  minor  chord,  disease. 
Say  yon  are  well,  or  all  is  well  with  you, 
And  God  shall  hear  your  words  and  make  them  true. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 


Queer  Things  in  Nature 

Whatever  opens  up  new  doors  or  windows  for  us  into  the 
world  about  us,  whatever  widens  the  field  6f  our  interests 
and  sympathies,  has  some  sort  of  value.  But  much  of  the 
so-called  nature-study  opens  no  new  doors  or  windows ;  it 
affords  no  mental  satisfaction,  or  illumination,  or  aesthetic 
pleasure ;  it  is  mainly  pottering  with  dry,  unimportant  facts 
and  deUiils.  Do  you  know  the  edelweiss  flowers  or  our  own 
matchless  arbutus  ^fter  you  have  merely  analyzed  and  classi- 
fied them  ?  No  more  than  you  know  a  man  after  having 
weighed  and  measured  him.  The  function  of  things  is  al- 
ways interesting.^  What  do  they  do?  How  do  they  pay 
their  way  in  the  rigid  economy  of  nature  ?  How  do  they 
survive  ?  How  does  the  btdb  of  the  common  lawn  lily  get 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  ground  each  year?  Why  does 
the  ginger  root  hide  its  blossoms  when  nearly  all  other 
plants  flaunt  theirs?  Why  do  the  roots  of  trees  flow 
through  the  ground  like  "  runnels  of  molten  metal,"  often 
separating  and  uniting  again,  while  the  branches  are  thrust 
out  in  right  lines  or  curves  ?  Why  is  our  common  yellow 
birch  more  often  than  any  other  tree  planted  upon  a  rock  ? 
Why  do  oaks  or  chestnuts  so  often  spring  up  where  a  pine 
or  hemlock  forest  has  been  cleared  away?  Why  does  light- 
ning so  commonly  strike  a  hemlock  tree  or  a  pine  or  an  oak 
and  rarely  or  never  a  beech?  Why  ioes  the  bolt  some- 
times scatter  the  tree  about  and  at  others  only  plough  a 
channel  down  its  trunk?  Why  docs  the  bumWebee  com- 
plain so  loudly  when  working  upon  certain  flowers?  Why 
does  the  honey  bee  lose  the  string  when  it  stings  a  person, 
whik    the  wasp,   the  hornet  and   the  bumblebee  do  not? 


How  does  the  chimney  swallow  get  the  twigs  it  ouikls  its 
nests  with?  From  what  doeis  the  hornet  make  its  paper?  . 
I  have  never  been  greatly  interested  in  spiders,  but  I  have 
always  wanted  to  know  how  a  certain  spider  managed  to 
strech  her  cable  squarely  across  the  road  in  the  woods  about 
my  height  from  the  ground.— John  Burroughs  in  Country 
Life  in  America, 

Little   Plays  for  the  Children     I 

Hercules  and  the  Golden  Apples 

Auc£  £.  Allen 

THE  myth  of  Hercules  is  particularly  .well  suited  to  this 
age  of  athletic  sports  and  strenuous  Itving.  Then, 
^  too,  as  our  children  leave  the  school-room  and  go. 
into  life  itself,  they  will  meet  Hercules  again  and 
,  again  —  forever  immortalized  in  poem,  in  painting,  and  in 
statuary.  So,  let  us  give  them,  now,  something  of  his  story 
—  his  wonderful  "Labors."  Let  us  make  much  of  his 
superb  physical  strength  and  his  clear  intellect.  Let  the 
children  see  for  themselves  the  meaning  of  the  myth — that 
these  things,  in  the  end,  overcome  and  conquer  cru€Jlty,  in- 
justice, and  wrong.  Then,  to  make  all  real,  let  them  drama- 
tize him  in  plays. 

Directions  for  Giving  One  Play 

A  large. part  of  the  school-ioom  represents  the  Earth. 
Here  are  the  People  busy  at  their  work.  The  hall,  or  entry, 
or  out-of-doors  iuelf,  is  the  Garden  of  Hcsperides.  (Make 
it  somewhere  outside  the  room,  so  that  the  dragon  need  not 
be  shown.) 

Near  the  door — which  is  the  gate  of  the  garden — is  Atlas. 

Between  him  and  the  People  sits  Prometheus  "  chained  to 
his  rock" — a  desk.    J^ear  by,. hovers  the  Vulture. 

Choose  children  to  play  the  parts  of  Eurystheus  (cousin 
of  Hercules),  Prometheus,  the  Vulture,  and  Atlas  (giant), 
and  Hercules.  All  the  other  children— or  as  many  as  desired 
— are  the  People  of  Earth. 

For  the  lion-skin  of  Hercules,  use  a  fur  rug,  or  a  Jong 
coat.  For  his  club,  a  stick  will  do.  For  the  Earth,  ndiich 
Atlas  carries,  use  a  gtobe — the  larger  the  better.  A  paper 
globe  would  be  much  easier  to  carry  if  the  pupils  will  '^make- 
believe"  it  is  heavy.  Atlas,  of  course,  will  be  obliged  to  keep 
this  in  place  on  one  shoulder  with  his  hands.  The  Apples 
of  Hesperides  may  be  yelk)w  balls  or  oranges^  Or,  better 
still,  if  there  is  an  apple  tree  near  by,  let  Atlas  pick  three 
^real  apples  from  it.  An  ordinary  chain  or  rope  seems  to 
hold  Prometheus  to  his  rock. 

To  distinguish  him  from  the  other  people,  Eurystheus 
may  wear  a  long  cape  or  ck>ak.  The  Vulture  may  be 
a  small  child.  When  Hercules  aims  the  arrow  at  him 
(in  pantomime),  he  flaps  his  wings  (arms)  and  flie  (runs) 
away. — A.  E.  A. 

Th«  Play 

Atlas,  Prometheus^  the  Vulture,  take  places  as  directed. 
The  People  stand  clustered  about  near  Hercules  and 
Eurystheus,  who  are  talking, 

Hercules    What  do  you  wish  of  me,  Eurystheus? 

(Eurystheus  begins  to  talk  to  Hercules  in  low  voice. 
People  speak  one  to  another  in  surprise,") 

One  Another  task?  Must  Hercules  do  still  more  to 
show  his  great  strength  ? 

Another    Did  he  not  kill  the  lion  ? 

Another  And  did  he  not  catch  the  stag  with  golden 
horns? 

Another  Yes ;  and  remember  how  he  destroyed  the  great 
monster,  Geryon. 

Another  Think  of  how  he  has  set  up  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules. 

Another    Listen.    What  does  Eurystheus  say  ? 

Eurystheus  And  this,  O  Hercules,  is  the  task  I  now  give 
you.  Far  away  in  the  Land  of  the  Evening  Star  is  a  beauti- 
ful garden  called  the  Garden  of  Hesperides.  In  this  garden 
stands  a  wonderful  tree  of  gold.  It  is  guarded  day  and 
night  by  a  terrible  dragon.    On  this  tree  grow  three  apples 
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of  solid  gold.  Go,  I  command  you.  Bring  from  the 
Garden  of  Hesperides  the  three  golden  apples. 

Hercuks  {bowing  his  head)  I  will  find  this  tree,  O 
Eurystheus.  I  will  overcome  the  dragon.  I  will  bring  to 
you  the  wonderful  apples  of  gold. 

{Eurystheus  goes  away.  The  People  gather  about  Her- 
euies.     They  try  to  keep  him  from  going,) 

One    Many  brave  youths  have  gone  for  the  apples — 

Another  {sadly)     And  have  never  returned. 

Another    It  is  so  far  away — the  garden. 

Another    And  the  dragon,  Hercules — 

Ail    Go  not,  Hercules.     Stay  with  us, 

Hercules  {laughing  and  drawing  his  Hon  skin  close  about 
him),  I'm  not  afraid.  Fear  not,  friends.  I  shall  soon 
return.  And  you  shall  see  for  yourselves  the  famous 
apples. 

(  Carrying  his  club^  Hercules  sets  forth  upon  his  journey. 
The  people  watch  him  anxiously  for  a  time,  then  return  to 
their  ordinary  occupations.  They  buy  and  sell.  They  sew 
and  spin.  They  painty  and  write,  and  weave ,  and  catve, 
Hercules  recuhes  Prometheus,) 

Hercules  {calls)     Art  thou  not  Prometheus? 

Prometheus    I  am. 

{Vulture  flaps  wings  and  screams,  Hercules  aims  an 
arrow  at  him.  He  flies  screaming  away,  Hercules  sets 
Prometheus  free.  They  go  on  together.  Soon,  at  some  dis- 
tance, they  see  Atlas,) 

(Teacher  may  explain  as  much  as  seems  best  why  Prometheus  was 
chained.) 

Hcfcules  {celling)  Where  is  the  tree  that  bears  the 
apples  of  gold  ? 

Atlas  {calling  back)  Come  across  the  sea  and  I  will  tell 
you. 

Hercules  {taking  great  strides,  Prometheus  following) 
I  come.  {To  Atlas,  as  he  reaches  him,)  What  is  that 
great  round  ball  you  carry  on  your  shoulders? 

Atlas  {sighing)     That  great  round  ball  is  the  earth. 

Hercules  {in  surprise)  Then  you  —  are  you  the  giant 
Atlas? 

Atlas  {with  heavy  sigh)     Alas,  that  is  my  name. 

Hercules  I  have  heard  often  of  you,  Atlas.  I  am  glad  to 
see  you.  Do  you  never  grow  tired  of  the  great  earth  upon 
your  back? 

Atlas  {wiping  off  his  forehead)  Indeed  I  do.  Some- 
times, I  am  sure  I  shall  drop  it.  {He  shifts  the  earth  from 
one  shoulder  to  the  other,)     But  who  are  you  ? 

Hercules  I  am  Hercules.  I  am  come  to  gather  golden 
apples  from  the  tree  in  the  Garden  of  Hesperides. 

Atlas  {in  surprise)  Hercules  !  Hercules  !  Are  you  that 
Hercules  of  whom  even  we  giants  have  heard?  That  Her- 
cules who  has  performed  such  wonderful  tasks? 

Hercules  {botving)     I  am  he. 

Atlas  Indeed,  young  man,  you  are  well  known  even 
here  in  this  far-off  land.  But  so  far  as  the  golden  apples 
are  concerned,  you  must  give  up.  You  may  as  well  go 
home. 

Hercules     Why? 

Atlas  Because  no  one  save  myself — be  he  ever  so  strong 
— can  enter  that  garden.  But  stay,  Hercules.  If  you  will 
but  carry  for  a  little  while  this  great  ball  upon  your  shoulders, 
I  will  go  and  get  the  apples  for  you.  A  little  change  will  do 
me  good. 

Hercules  {gladly)  Thank  you,  kind  Atlas.  Here,  swing 
the  earth  on  my  back. 

{Atlas  swings  the  earth  to  the  shoulders  of  Hercules, 
People  of  earth  pause  in  their  work.  They  tremble  and  seem 
frightened.      They  listen  and  watch.     Atlas  runs  away,) 

Hercules  How  heavy  the  earth  is — I  never  thought  any- 
thing could  be  so  heavy  !  I  can  scarce  hold  it,  Prometheus. 
{He  shifts  it  from  one  shoulder  to  another,)  O  dear,  I 
almost  fear  I  shall  drop  it. 

People  of  Earth  {in  chorus)     O  dear  !     O  dear  ! 

One     How  the  earth  rocks  and  shakes  ! 

Another     It  is  an  earthqtiake — 

All    O  dear  !     O  dear  ! 

( They  ?un  wildly  about,  Hercules  still  bends  and  groans 
under  his  weight,) 


Prometheus  {anxiously  watching,  cries)  Cheer  up,  Her- 
cules: Atlas  is  coming.  He  is  nearly  here.  He  has  the 
apples.     . 

Atlas  {carrying  apples  and  laughing)  Ha,  ha !  Ha,  ha ! 
How  do  you  like  to  carry  the  earth,  Hercules  the  strong? 
Ha  ha ! 

Hercules  {groaning)  Hurry,  hurry,  Atlas.  Take  the  earth. 
My  back  will  break. 

Atlas  {still  laughing)  O  no — not  I,  Here,  young  man, 
are  your  apples.  Keep  them  and  the  earth,  too.  And 
much  good  may  they  do  you.     I'm  off.     Good  by. 

{Atlas  runs  off,) 

Hercules  {trying  to  push  hts  robe  under  the  earth,  calls) 
Ho  Atlas,  kind  Atlas  I  Wait  a  minute.^  Just  help  me  fix 
this  robe  of  mine  under  the  earth  so  it  will  rest  more 
easily. 

{Atlas  comes  running  back.  He  takes  hold  of  the  lion 
skin,)  , 

Hercules    Thank  you,  kind  Atlas. 

{Quick  as  a  flash,  Hercules  rolls  the  earth  back  onto  his 
shoulders.  He  seizes  the  apples.  He  runs  away,  Prome- 
theus goes  on  his  own  way.  Atlas  is  leftc^  at  first,  groaning 
under  the  weight  of  the  earth.  Hercules  bursts  upon  the  busy* 
people  of  earth.     They  gather  about  him . ) 

One    O  Hercules,  we  ar^  so  glad  to  see  you  again. 

Another''  Such  dreadful  earthquakes  as  there  have  been 
since  you  went  away. 

Another    Great  cities  are  gone — 

All    Odearl    O  dear  I 

Hercules  {lifting  his  apples  high)  Never  mind  now,  good 
people.  Those  things  are  all  past.  Look,  look — the  golden 
apples  of  Hesperides ! 


One  Teacher's  Vacation 

f-From  a  private  letter) 

'*  I  never  enjoyed  the  country  so  much  as  I  did  this  sum- 
mer, and  I  never  enjoyed  school  more  than  I  did  the  first 
week  after  coming  back  this  year.  *  There  was  so  much  to 
•tell  tde  children.  I  had  a  pet  spider  in  the  barn  at  the 
farm,  and  the  webs  which  he  made  were  wonderfully  perfect 
I  met  a  woodchuck  on  one  of  my  walks,  saw  eleven  turtles 
sunning  themselves  on  a  partly  submerged  timber  in  the 
pond,  pulled  pond  lilies,  saw  a  perfect  rainbow,  watched 
thunder  clouds  gather,  scatter,  and  gather  again,  and  result 
in  a  rattling,  flashing  storm  such  as  I  never  heard  and  saw 
before.  These  all  make  nice  stories  for  the  children, 
and  they  can  generally  matph  them  with  one  just  a  bit 
larger." 

R.E. 


The  Seed  Traveler 

It  strays,  it  floats,  it  sails,  itglfdes, 
By  bird  express  and  gentle  tides ; 
It  springs  and  jumps — yet  often  bides 
On  rugged  ledges'  seamy  sides. 

It  clatches,  clings  with  hook  and  prong 

To  shaggy  coats  and  journeys  long. 

It  flies  on  pinions  swift  along 

When  shrieking  winds  are  flerce  and  strong. 


It  rolls,  it  skips,  it  rests,  it  sows 
Itself,  by  curious  arts  it  knows, 
And  by  and  by,  when  no  one  trows, 
This  vagrant  seed  takes  root  and  grows. 

—May  F,  HoU 


From  a  Mother 

I  like  Primary  Education,  aljbhough  it  is  made  e^ressly  for 
teachers.  My  little  girl  has  learned  as  much  from  it  as  she  has 
from  any  of  her  school  books.  I  dont  think  I  conld  take  it  away 
from  her. 

Nexio  Mexico 
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The  Practical  Outcome  of  an  East 
Side  Playground 

Gertrude  C.  Morgan 

This  is  the  way  we  form  a  ring, 

Tra,  la,  la,  la,  Ja,  la. 
Standing  together  we  gail^  sing, 

Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la. 
Each  little  pair  of  children's  feet 
Will  help  to  form  our  ring  complete- 
So — standing  together  we  gaily  sing 

Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

THE  song  is  started  with  an  unmistakable  vigor,  echoed 
with  enthusiasm,  a  rush  ensues,  and  lo  !  the  "  ring  " 
is  formed.  Not  on  a  polished  kindergarten  floor,  not 
in  a  place  where  one  rejoices  to  find  so  many,  many 
many  pairs  of  children's  feet,  but  in  the  heart  of  the  Ghetto 
— to  be  exact,  on  Essex  Street,  in  New  York.  And  when  is 
the  ring  formed,  and  by  whom?  That  is  a  pretty  little  story 
— and  best  of  all,  it  is  true. 

When  Marguerite  and  Elizabeth  and  Dorothy  are  being 
put  systematically  to  bed  at  seven  o'clock  each  evening, 
Rebecca  and  Rachel  and  Rosie  are  ready  to  make  a 
thousand  or  more  chiWren  genuinely  happy  for  the  next 
three  hours.  Rebecca  is  known  during  the  evening  as 
•*  Miss  White,  the  principal,"  Rachel  is  *'  Miss  Black,"  and 
Rosie,  the  merry-eyed,  mischievous  httle  girl,  is  *'Miss 
Gray."  These  names,  by  the  way,  ^re  not  given  quite  cor- 
re«tly,  because  as  the  three  children  have  assumed  the  names 
of  bona  fide  teachers  in  a  well-known  East  Side  playground, 
this  part  of  the  story  is  "  a  lie/'  as  Miss  White  would  assure 
you  calmly  and  politely. 

There  are  few  persons  naturally  more  dramatic  than  a 
Jewish  child.  Watch  the  ring,  which  by  half  past  seven  has 
assumed  almost  appalling  proportions,  and  judge  for  yourself. 

There  is  enjoyment  here,  keen,  unconscious,  refreshing. 
That  "Miss  White"  is  a  leader,  a  borp  principal,  is  very  appar^ 
ent.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  decision  in  her  voice  when 
she  says,  "A  ring,  a  big  ring— one  side  in  de  one  gutter,  x^ — de 
other  in  dot  gutter,  so.  Now  everybody  sing  !  "  And  right 
merrily  the  games  begin. 

"  Soldier  boy,  soldier  boy,  ware  are  you  goink. 
Wearing  so  proudly  de  red,  wite,  an'  blue? 
I'm  going  to  de  country— my  beauty  is  falling — 
If  you' U  be  a  soldier  boy,  you  may  come,  too !  '* 

To  a  trained  ear  the  above  version  of  "  I'm  going  to  my 
country — my  duty  is  calling"  may  seem  a  trifle  odd;  but 
the  childish  voices  are  so  sweet,  the  soldiers  with  their 
penny  flags  are  so  proudly  marchmg,  that  one  is  not  critical, 
and  wishes  only  that  he  were  a  child  again  that  he  might 
"  go,  too,"  with  Moses  and  Aaron  and  happy  little  Abraham. 

Our  friend  Miss  White  is  very  much  in  earnest  and  like- 
wise strong  on  discipline.  Does  the  crowd  which  collects 
every  evening  press  a  bit  too  near  the  fascinating  ring? 
Instantly  the  signal  is  given  and  Miss  Black  and  Miss  Gray 
dash  and  dive  through  the  circle  to  some  purpose.  The  in- 
terested, smiUng  parents  and  the  good-natured  passersby  give 
way  to  beauty,  not  strength,  and  the  space  is  clear  once  more. 

It  is  such  a  lively  scene,  this  street  playground.  There  is 
no  dullness  here,  for  wi^  unconscious  wisdom  the  busy, 
modest  little  girls  in  charge  of  the  immense  ring  change  the 
games  often,  and  very  few  children  leave  voluntarily.  Occa- 
sionally, of  course,  a  mother  comes  to  find  and  capture  some 
sturdy  little  Jacob  or  curly-headed  Yetta.  A  howl  ensues, 
but  no  one  minds,  for  the  noise  is  soon  drowned  by  the  joy- 
ful strains  of  "  Little  playmate,  dance  with  me,"  or  "  Did  you 
ever  see  a  lassce,  a  lassee,  do  this  way  or  that?  " 

"  But,"  you  suggest,  "  the  horse-cars  run  on  Essex  Street." 
Verv  true ;  but  Miss  White  has  trained  her  youngsters  for  all 
emergencies.  One  blast  of  the  shrill  little  whistle  which  is 
suspended  from  her  neck  causes  the  ring  to  break,  while  the 
horses  trot  soberiy  through  the  ranks  and  the  crowd  cheers. 
Somehow  the  drivers  on  this  line  are  all  genial,  fatherly- 
looking  men.  They  are,  at  least,  when  they  pass  through 
that  broken  ring ;  and  as  for  the  conductors,  they  are  learn- 
ing the  songs  of  childhood  again  and  often  sing  with  "  the 
kids"  as  the  car  carries  them  all  too  quickly  by  to  less 
interesting  sights. 


As  Miss  Black  and    Miss   Gray  are  perfectly  capable  of 
"  running  the  ring,"  let  us  talk  for  a  few  moments  with  little 
Miss  White.     We  find  her  heated  and  rather  breathless,  but 
as  well  mannered  and  bright  as  any  young  teacher  ought  '^ 
to  be. 

"  It  is  no  trouble — only  fun,"  she  says,  "  and  there  are  at 
all  times  a  crowd,  such  a  crowd  I  could  never  tell  you.  They 
have  much  ganjes  for  favorites.  The  *  King  of  France '  is 
what  gets  called  for  all  eveninks.  Yes,  we  play  every  nights, 
if  it  does  not  rain  too  large  we  play  the  same.  At  ten  we 
stop  because  my  mama  she  make  me.  No,  I  have  no 
trouble  wid  big  boys.  Only  there  was  once  a  boy.  So  he 
makes  of  himself  at  all  times  a  monitor.  Now  I  have  made 
of  him  a  janitor  like  on  the  afternoon  garden  ware  we  learn 
how  to  do  tricks  and  all  games.  So  now  he  is  no  more  the 
aggeravatingest  boy.  He  now  keeps  clean  the  ring  inside. 
No  papers  are  allowed,  no  banana  peels,  no  nothink.  Oh, 
he  is  now  so  good — I  could  never  tell  you. 

"The  while  we  play  comes  all  times  millionaire? — yes, 
man,  millionaires.  They  get  out  some  nights  from  cars,  some 
are  from  Settlements,  and  some  are  only  Bowery  millionaires, 
I  must  tell  you  :  There  was  once  a  man — so  rich.  He  says 
to  me,  *  Here,  Sissy,  play  dot  song  about  "  Little  children 
wen  they're  good  'r'  always  happy  /oo,**  for  five  minutes  and 
then  I  set  up  de  crowd.' 

"That  is  so  nice  a  game  we  play  it  many  times  five 
minutes,  maybe  ten,  so  I  says  to  him  '  Yes,  man,'  and  we  did. 
After  we  had  peanuts  from  the  millionaire — so  much.  The 
car-tracks  was  fulled.  The  rich  man  throwed  and  throwed 
af  us — and  how  he  laughed  I  could  never  tell  you.  You  see 
by  the  ring  dot  boy  who  does  not  sing?  He  laughs  or  he 
smiles — all  times.  Him  we  call  *  Dummy ' — for  why?  He 
is  deaf  and  dumb.  He  is  de  best  boy— -de  most  liked  by 
everybody.  There  are  many  games  I  make  him  leader. 
He  can  play  *  Cat  and  Rat '  so  good,  so  good  as — anything. 
If  he  could  just  talk  same  as  me  you  ^ould  see  one  nice  boy. 
And  he  is  so  quiet.  He  comes  all  time^,  and  he  gets  more 
treats  nor  anybody.  For  why?  He  is  deaf  and  dumb — 
poor  little  boy.  Now  Rachel  and  Rosie^  needs  to  get  the 
chil'ren  ready  to  go  by  home.  I  must  help.  Good  bye." 
And  Miss  White,  the  indefatigable,  leaves  us  to  blow  the 
imposing  whistle  and  to  form  her  lines  in  true  playground 
style.  In  a  few  moments  down  the  car- tracks  stand  the 
children,  "Sonie  in  rags,  and  some  in  fags,  and  (oh,  the 
pity  of  it !)  some  in  velvet  gowns." 

"Good  evenink,  chil'ren,"  says  Miss  White,  and  from 
many  smiling  boys  and  girls  comes  the  polite  response, 
"  Good  evenink.  Miss  White."  Then,  with  great  dignity, 
Miss  Black  and  Miss  Gray  go  through  the  same  perform- 
ance— and  the  ring  is  "  smashed  "  for  the  night,  you  are 
told. 

If  you  are  a  lover  of  children  you  may  find  that  you  are 
a  bit  touched  as  you  shake  hands  with  the  three  little  girls 
who  are  doing  so  much,  so  very  nriuch  more  than  they 
realize,  not  only  for  the  children  of  their  neighborhood,  but 
for  hundreds  of  work-a-day  people.  "A  little  child  shall 
lead  them." 

You  would  tell  the  little  "teachers,"  if  they  could  under- 
stand, how  glad  you  are  that  they  have  taught  you  the  great 
lesson  that 

"  Forever  in  the  mud  and  scum  of  things. 
Always,  always  something  sings." 


Relief  from  Too  Much  Stress 

Bliss  Carman  says  :  "  If  you  are  soul- sick  from  too  much 
stress  of  the  eager,  indomitable  spirit,  then  put  all  thought 
aside ;  vegetate,  animalize,  be  ordinary,  and  thank  God  > 
there  are  easy,  unambitio.us  things  to  do.  Curl  up  close  to 
some  fact,  if  it  is  only  a  dog,  or  a  wood  fire,  or  the  south 
side  of  a  barn,  and  forget  your  immortal  soul.  Your  mortal 
body  is  just  exactly  as  important  and  deserves  just  as  much 
care  and  consideration.  Be  wise,  be  indolent,  try  to  live  in 
your  body  and  not  merely  inhabit  it,  and  do  not  fuss  over 
the  Great  Tangle.     *  Who  leans  upon  Allah,  Allah  belongs  to 
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.Suggestions  for  Art  Work  in  the 
Primary  School 

Edmund  Ketchum 

Supervisor  of  Drawing:  in  Belmont,  Manchester,,  and  the  Princeton 
District  (Mass.) 

NOTHER  year  of  school  before 
roe  and  it  shall  be  the  best  yet. 
Last  year  was  the  best  I  have 
done,  bat  this  shall  be  better  than 
that.  Oh  !  if  I  were  only  artistic 
what  a  help  I  could  make  of  the 
drawing ! " 

Doubtless  this  is  the  feeling 
of  many  a  teacher  whose  courage 
is  great  and  whose  heart  is  brave. 
Let  us  forget  about  the  "  artistic." 
Even  if  we  are  lacking  in  that, 
there  are  other  things  which  we 
have  that  will  help  and  perhaps 
do  just  as  well. 

There  are  thousands  of  our 
successful  teachers  whose  art 
work  is  receiving  commetidation 
who  also  feel  they  are  lacking  in 
artistic  ability.  They  are  work- 
ing with  a  different  receipt.     Its  formula  is  simple. 

To  begin  with,  we  have  been  resting,  all  these  summer 
weeks,  close  to  the  heart  of  nature.  We  have  stored  up  a 
lot  of  energy,  and  renewed  our  love  for  nature  and  the 
beautiful.  Let  us  use  all  of  these  in  our  receipt :  say,  a 
cupful  of  eaph,  and  into  this  we  stir  briskly — (doesn't  that 
sound  like  Mrs.  Rorer?)  —  a  pint  of  desire  to  help  the  little 
ones,  a  pound  of  playfulness,  and  add  a  pinch  of  good  sense 
— when  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  what  a  help  good  sense  has 
been  all  along  the  way  !  Now  we  have  a  compound  which, 
if  kept  in  our  school  room,  will  be  of  daily  help  in  draw- 
ing, and  will  give  joy  and  gladness  to  all  the  school  work. 
I  might  add  in  passing,  that  'tis  well  to  have  a  few  clean 
bottles  on  hand  into  which  we  can  pour  samples  of  this 
marvelous  compound  for  the  teachers  who  surely  will  come 
to  our  school-room  on  their  visiting  day.  We  will  be  gener- 
ous with  it,  for  it  is  so  easy  for  us  to  make.  You  will  find  it 
more  wonderful  than  Aladdin's  lamp. 

To  be  serious,  there  are  none  of  you  who,  through  a  lack 
of  art  training,  need  feel  you  are  unable  to  make  your  art 
work  a  success..  It  is 
wise  for  us  all  to  re- 
member that  art  is  us- 
ually the  right  way  of 
doing  whatever  needs 
to  be  done.  It  is  ndf 
the  lot  of  pretty  things 
lo  take  home;  it  is 
mdeed  something  far 
more  serious. 

It  is  encouraging  to 
know  that  the  doing 
of  things,  well  is  a 
matter  of  progress,  of 
growth  ;  and  our  ability 
to  see  and  to  feel  that 
a  thing  is  right,  and 
our  skill  in  doing,  are  ^'s 
products  of  time  and  practice.  We  are  starting  the  year 
with  a  new  resolve — that  all  our  work  shall  be  bettcfr  than 
ever  before ;  we  are  starting  with  a  new  faith  in  our  own 
ability,  newly  born  from  our  weeks  of  rqst.  Let  us  take  up 
the  work  with  the  firm  determination  that  the  art  work 
shall  stand  par  excellence  with  all  the  rest. 

Much  is  being  done  in  our  primary  schools  under  the 
name  of  art  work  that  would  be  better  left  undone  ;  a  good 
deal  that  is  of  doubtful  educational  value,  and  much  that 
would  be  better  for  older  children.  Is  it  not  wiser  to  do  a 
a  few  things  well  than  to  try  too  many? 


Fig.  a 


Fig.  3 


If  I  should  ask  of  you 
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This  bright,  sunny-faced  yonngster  that  walks  in  upon  us 
on  a  September  morning  with  blue  eyes  that  see  everything ; 
with  a  mind  analytical  in  the  extreme,  and  an  imagination 
beyond  any  dream  of  ours ;  with  muscles  that  refuse  to  keep 
still  and  fingers  that  feel  of  all  within  reach,  lliis  youngster 
represents  about  a  fortieth  of  the  whole  problem  that  will  be 
before  us  all  the  year. 

Can  we  lead  them  all  as  one? 
what  will  appeal  most  strongly  to 
him  and  equally  with  the  others, 
you  would  all  say  "  /Yoy.*'  Cer- 
tainly. So  we  will  present  the 
art  work  to  him  in  the  spirit  of 
play. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  things 
we  can  do  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  term  is  to  have  the  little  chil- 
dren work  at  the  board.  They 
have  had  free,  unrestrained  activ- 
ity every  day  of  their  young  lives, 
and  you  teachers  well  know  just 
how  great  is  the  reaction  in  begin- 
ning school  again. 

Blackboard  work  rightly  given 
is  excellent  in  relieving  this  ten- 
sion, and  of  excellent  value  in 
training  the  muscles  of  the  arms, 
and  also  the  hands  and  fingers. 
You  of  course  know  that  the 
muscles  of  the  arms  develop  be- 
fore the  muscles  of  the  hands ;  so 
that  the  exercising  of  the  arms  in 
free  swinging  movements,  full  of 
the  element  of  play,  is  going  to 
help  along  those  baby  fingers 
later  in  managing  the  pencil. 

Take  several  children  that  you 
are  confident  of ;  give  them  places 
at  the  board  and  direct  them  by 
being  one  of  them.  First,  to 
swing  the  right  arm  in  front  of 
them,  making  large  circular  mo- 
tions in  the  air,  and  then  with  the 
chalk  on  the  board.  Round  and 
round  !  Faster  and  faster  1  "  See 
how  large  and  round^my  circles 
are  1 "  "  Do  you  see  how  straight 
I  am  standing,  and  not  too  near 
the  board  ?  "  Give  this  as  a  play 
and  as  full  of  energy  as  a  game  of 

tag.  After  this,  movements  in  the  air  forward  and  back ;  and 
then  on  the  board  left  to  right  Again,  this  time  up  and 
down.  Now  for  the  rest  of  the  children,  or  as  many  as  there 
is  room  for  at  the  board.  I^rge  round  circles.  Straight 
lines  left  to  right.    Straight  lines  up  and  down. 

"Bertha's  circles  are  the  best."  "John  may  take  his 
ruler  and  find  who  has  the  straightest  lines."  "  We  will  put 
Bertha's  name  up  here  on  the  board."  "John  says  Frank's 
lines  arc  the  straightest ;  we  will  put  .his  name  under 
Bertha's."  "Perhaps  when  we  try  this  to-morrow  some 
more  names  will  go  on  the  board." 

Repeat  this  every  day  during  the  fall,  and  a  longef  time 
would  be  preferable ;  for  there  are  many  boys  and  girls  in 
our  high  schools  that  could  do  work  with  the  hands  a  thou- 
sand times  better  if  some  such  training  as  this  had  been 
given  them  during  their  primary  school  days. 

You  will  find  the  children  enjoy  this  as  a  game  and  every 
week  will  see  better  control  with  the  hands. 

Don't  confine  it  to  the  first  grade,  try  it  in  the  second. 

While  doing  this  teach  the  meaning  of  the  lines  as  being 
circular,  horizontal,  and  vertical.  Teach  them  as  being 
definite  things.  Words  are  too  long?  Nonsense!  Ele- 
phant and  hippopotamus  are  long  words,  but  these  little 
ones  will  never  mistake  the  picture  of  one  for  the  other. 

After  these  different  lines  have  been  taught,  and  they  can 
be  drawn  with  freedom  and  grace,  we  will  try  some  black- 
board work  which  is  quite  different. 
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Perhaps  it  will  be  more  helpful  to  you  if  it  is  predented 
here,  as  you  could  give  it  to  a  class  : 

"Just  before  school  closed  last  June,  I  remember  that 
most  of  you  children  were  saving  your  pennies  and  looking 
forward  to  a  coming  holiday.  Yes ;  Fourth  of  Jdily.  What 
did  you  buy  with  your  money,  Frank?  Fire  crackers, 
Roman  candles,  and  sky  rockets.  Can  you  show  me  by 
moving  your  hands  in  the  air  the  curve  niade  by  the  sky 
rocket?  Who  will  draw  this  curve  on  the  board?  It  rou^ 
have  taken  considerable  force  to  have  sent  the  rocket  so 
high.  The  line  which  John  has  drawn  on  the  board  shows 
us  the  path  of  the  rocket  through  the  air.  (Fig.  i.)  Do 
you  notice  how  straight  it  is  at  first  and  then  how  it  curves 
over  as  the  rocket  came  down? 
This  is  called  the  Curve  of  Force. 
Who  will  tell  me  where  they 
have  fcen  this  same  curve  when 
strength,  or  force,  was  required  ? 
Yes,  Mary;  two  of  them  in  the 
arch  of  a  bridge.  Yes;  the 
branches  of  the  elm  tree.  The 
bracket  under  the  shelf.  The  stalk 
of  the  golden-rod.  The  fountain. 
"There  is  another  line  we  are 
all  familiar  with.  It  is  a  line 
which  curves  first  in  one  directioi^ 
and  then  in  the  opposite  direction* 
Like  this  (Fig.  2),  This  is"  a 
curve  which  is  full  of  grace  and 
beauty.  We  find  it  in  all  the 
flowers,  their  leav'efe,  and  especi- 
ally their  stems.  The  potter 
makes  use  of  this  curve  in  design- 
ing the  vase.  You  see  it  in  the 
bend  pf  the  river,  or  road.  You 
will  find  it  in  pussy's  back.  How 
many  other  animals  do  you  think 
have  curves  of  this  kind?  This 
line  is  called  the  Reversed  Curve. 
"  Who  can  draw  me  the  curve 
in  a  ram's  horn?  Where  else 
can  we  find  tl^is  curve  ?  Perhaps 
you  children  have  found  some 
pretty  things  on  the  beach,  at 
the  shore,  that  contained  these 
curves.  Yes ;  the  shells.  We  also 
find  it  in  the  waves;  the  clock 
spring ;  the  frond  of  the  fern ;  the 
butterfly's  tongue.  Who  will  tell 
me  the  name  of  this  curve  ?  Yes ; 
the  Spiral.     (Fig.  3.) 

"  You  may  all  go  to  the  board. 
I  will  divide  you  into  sections. 
The  first  section  can  draw  curves 
of  forpe.  The  second  section  can  draw  reversed  curves ; 
the  third,  spirals.  You  may  have  one  minute  in  which  to 
draw  these.     Good  1 

"  Now  the  first  section  may  draw  reversed  curves ;  the 
second,  spirals ;  the  third,  curves  of  force ;  for  one  minute. 
Splendid  !  The  first  section  may  try  spirals ;  the  second, 
curves  of  force;  the  third,  reversed  curves.  Let  us  see 
which  section  has  the  strongest  curves  of  force,  which  the 
most  beautiful  reversed  curves,  which  the  most  perfect 
spirals. 

"  Over  here  on  the  blackboard  I  am  going  to  write  the 
names  of  these  curves  and  under  them  you  may  write  the 
different  things  in  which  these  curves  may  be  found." 

It  would  be  well  to  review  the  study  of  these  lines  in  the 
second  and  third  grades. 

Talk  to  the  children  about  the  grasses  for  a  few  moments. 
Call  to  their  notice  how  important  the  grasses  are.  That 
they  are  more  useful  to  us  than  any  other  family  of  plants. 
They  include  all  the  cereals  which  give  us  our  bread  and 
oatmeal  and  rice,  etc.  The  grasses  are  the  food  of  the  cows 
and  sheep  and  horses.  The  cows  give  us  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  and  meat.    The  grass  makes  a  beautiful  carpet  over 
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the  fields  and  meadows  and  hills;  and  when  we  take  a^  single 
grass  and  study  it  we  find  it  very  graceful. 

Send  the  children  along  the  roadways  in  search  of  grasses ; 
have  them  bring  to  the  school-room  the  most  beautiful  ones 
they  can  find,  and  let  each  child  choose  from  his  collection 
the  specimen  he  wishes  to  draw.  Lay  this  upon  a  sheet  of 
number  paper  on  his  desk ;  and  then  plan  on  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  paper  for  the  drawing. 

Perhaps  this  can  be  best  taught  by  placing  books  about 
the  specimen.  The  arrangement  should  be  in  keeping  with 
the  natural  position  of  the  grass—  that  is,  sa  that  its  long 
axis  shall  be  consistent  with  the  long  edges  of  the  paper — 
and  care  shouki  be  exercised  that  the  space  about  the  speci- 
men is  not  too  large.  Let  the  specimen  divide  the  oblong 
into  areas  of  various  sizes.     (Figs.  4,  5,  and  6.) 

Then  draw  with  pencil  on  the  number  paper  the  enclosure 
made  by  the  books.  Remove  the  books.  Measure  this 
space  and  cut  the  drawing  paper  the  same  size,  or  draw  with 
ruler  an  oblong  of  this  size  on  the  drawing  paper.  The 
little  ones  will  need  help  in  doing,  this ;  the  second  and  third 
grades  should  be  quite  able  to  do 
this  themselves. 
jm^  f    ^J^^  Can  the  children  tell  us  what 

Vs'  /  M^^^       colors  we  shall  need  ?    Did  the 

grass  grow  straight,  or  did  it 
bend  ?  What  is  the  name  of  this 
curve  ?  Yes ;  the  curve  of  force. 
In  drawing  these  grasses  use 
the  colored  pencils.  Show  •  the 
lines  of  growth,  and  the  fine  seeds 
hanging  from  the  slender  droop- 
^^^^^     ^r—  ing  end  of  the  stalk. 

^     A    r  The  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 

^^  \   I  all  kinds  of    art    work   can   be 

>s\\        iJ  greatly  stimulated  by  the  teacher 

^*<\       m  working  with   the  children.    Be 

^     ^  -^        one  of  them. 

No  teacher  need  feel  the  slight- 
est hesitancy  in  drawing  on  the 
board  for  the  children.  I  have 
never  known,  by  look  or  word,  of 
a  child's  criticising  a  blackboard 
sketch,  no  matter  how  roughly 
made,  so  long  as  it  was  quickly 
and  directly  done.  We  cannot 
estimate  the  good  which  these 
sketches  do  for  children ;  they  will 
y^^         _^  also  give  them  the  courage  to  go 

^w        1    I  to  the  board  and  sketch  by  them- 

1\     I   I  selves. 

I        I    \       I  In    drawing    the    grasses    the 

teacher  will  find  it  helpful  to 
make  some  sketches  on  the  board 
which  will  give  the  children  an 
idea  of  the  size  of  paper  they 
best  use.  In  this  way  show  them 
the  lines  of  growth ;  and  where 
to  place  the  initials  to  give  bal- 
ance to  the  drawing. 

Some  of  the  children  will  want 
to  try  again ;  allow  them  to  turn 
the  paper  over  and  make  another  drawing;  giving  them 
help  and  encouragement. 

Try  the  grasses  several  times  during  September  and  some 
simple  flower  as  the  fall  dandelion,  or  one  of  the  asters. 

Select  the  best  drawings  after  each  lesson  and  use  them 
in  the  decoration  of  the  school-room. 


^|g.6 


*     Be  Yourself 

Insist  on  yourself;  never  imitate.  Your  own  gift  you  can  pre- 
sent every  moment  with  the  cnmnlatlve  effect  of  a  whole  life's 
cnltlvatlon ;  but  of  the  adopted  talent  of  another  you  have  only 
an  extemporaneous  half-possession.  .  .  Oiir  spontaneous 
action  Is  always  the  best.  .  .  If  we  consider  what  persons 
have  stimulated  and  profited  by  us,  we  shall  perceive  the  superi- 
ority of  the  spontaneous  or  jntuUlve  principle  over  th,e  arithmetl-  t 
cal  or  loglcal.-^mersoT^  Digitized  by  VrJV^V^^lC 
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Work  or  Play  — Which? 

Emily  Freiberger 

ONE   afternoon,  during   the  third  week   of   school,  I 
answered  a  kntick  at  my  door,  and  found  myself  face 
to  fare  with  a  woman,  who,  though  young,  was  evi- 
denU)'  a  teacher.     As  I  had  not  had  time  to  become 
thoroughly   acquainted   with   my   pupils,  visitors   were   not 
especially  welcome. 

After  we  had  gone  through  the  customary  formalities,  the 
young  lady  made  herself  as  comfortable  as  possible,  while 
i,  equally  uncomforuble,  proceeded  with   the   interrupted 

When  I  ucjit  remembered  her  presence,  I  cast  a  side- 
long glance  in  her  direction,  and  iound  her  nervously  scan- 
ning clock,  program,  class,  and  me.     (Poor  me  !) 

'*  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?  "  I  asked. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  she  replied,  meekly  and  tremulously; 
**  only  —  1  was  told  that  you  would  be  giving  a  language 
lesson  at  this  time,  but  I  see  you  are  playing  a  game.  I  am 
sorry,  for  I  was  so  anxiotis  to  see  a  class  reproducing  stories, 
using  words  in  sentences,  or  doing  something  of  the  kind." 
(Which  kind?     1  thought.) 

Her  surprise  was  great  when  I  said,  "  This  is  a  language 
ie&son,  I  have  never  before  attempted  it  with  these  pupils, 
but  with  other  clashes  I  have  always  found  it  of  great  value, 
and  its  benefits  far- reaching." 

^*Why/'  she  replied,  "I  would  never  dream  of  giving 
guessing  games  except  for  fun.  A  language  lesson  in  my 
room  is  a  very  serious  performance,  but  —  please  continue 
your  lesson,*' 

After  granting  her  i>ardon  for  the  interruption,  I  began 
ag^in,  thus : 

**  Children  J  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  rhymes  with  go. 
Von  must  try  to  guess  what  it  is.  When  you  have  thought 
of  a  word,  ask  me  a  question  about  it  to  see  if  I  can  guess 
what  you  are  thinking  of,  but  don't  mention  the  word. 
Now,  remember,  the  word  rhymes  with  go. 

"What  is  it,  Mary?"  Mary  had  entered  my  room  that 
day  for  the  first  lime,  "You  don't  know  what  rhymes 
means?  Clara,  tell  Mary  some  words  that  rhyme  with  hat. 
John,  some  that  rhyme  with  pain."  The  children  do  so, 
Mary  understands,  and  we  continue,  every  child  wearing  a 
"ll^at's  ea.^y  "  look. 

"Well,  Fannie?" 

"Is  it  no?*' 

*'\Ve  aren't  going  to  say  the  word.  I  must  do  some 
guessing,  too,  you  know,"  A  puzzled  look  comes  upon  her 
pretty  face  and  i^preads  to  the  surrounding  would-be 
guessers.  Alice,  positive  that  she  knows  how  to  question, 
asks,  '*  Is  it  what  you  do  with  a  boat?  " 

*MVhat  /  do  with  a  boat,  Alice?  I*don't  do  anything." 
More  perplexity.  Now  the  class  begins  to  understand  that 
they  are  not  expressing  themselves  to  my  satisfaction. 
Presently  little  I^ura  shyly  asks,  "  Is  it  what  a  boatman  does 
with  oars?  " 

'*  A  fine  quiestion,  Laura,  but  it  is  not  row." 

Poor  thing,  she  has  made  such  an  effort. 

"  John,  you  have  it.  I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes."  Every 
teacher  who  wishes  to  encourage  the  children  sees  things 
in  their  eyes  which  are  not 'there.  So  John  speaks  proudly, 
•Ms  it  what  you  do  with  a  needle?" 

As  \  wouldn't  want  these  litde  people  to  know  what  I  do 
with  a  needle  or  how  1  do  it,  I  pretend  that  I  don't  know 
what  he  means.     He,  poor  fellow,  mumbles, 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,  don't  you?" 

"  I  do,  but  I  iilso  know  for  what  I  am  aiming,  and  they 
feel  that  I  have  some  jiurpose  in  puzzHng  them." 

John  makes  another  attempt :  "Is  it  what  a  person  can 
do  with  a  needle  and  thread?  " 

He  feels  a  little  disheartened  when  I  tell  him  "  No,  it  is 
i3ot  sew." 

Finally  WilUara,  who  has  been  profiting  by  the  mistakes 
of  the  others,  says»  *Ms  it  the  opposite  of  high?  " 

I  smile,  saying,  ''Vts,  it  is  low:'  And  several  whisper, 
**  1  was  just  going  to  ask  that,  too." 


As  my  visitor  was  preparing  to  leave,  I  asked  her  to  call 
again  soon. 

"  For  a  language  lesson?  "  she  inquired. 
"  Oh,  for  anything,"  I  said.     "  Every  lesson  will  show  the 
results  of  this  one.     There  will  be  no  careless  guessing  of 
answers,  and  aimless  jumping  at  conclusions." 

And  she  really  did  return  some  months  later,  and  asked 
for  another  lesson  of  the  same  kind.  And  here  is  what  she 
heard,  exactly  as  I  wrote  it  after  school  that  day. 

"  I  am  thinking  of  a  word  that  rhymes  with  pour." 

" Is  it  what  is  walked  on  in  this  room? " 

Notice,  not  what  you  walk  on,  as  in  the  first  lesson. 

"  No,  it  is  not  floor." 

"  Is  it  the  loud  noise  a  lion  makes  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  not  roar." 

Then  Nellie  arises  and  makes  quite  a  speech. 

"  I  know  a  word,  but  I  can't  ask  the  question  well.  A 
lady  who  comes  to  see  mamma  talks  so  much  that  she 
makes  mamma  tired.     Is  it  such  a  lady?" 

As  Nellie's  mother's  experience  rhymes  with  mine  at 
times,  I  can  easily  guess,  and  answer,  "  No,  it  is  not  a 
bore." 

Now  my  little  English  lad  in  his  quiet  way,  bashfully  asks, 
*'  Is  it  the  name  of  the  man  who  lived  in  the  Ark?  " 

I,  in  great  surprise  at  this  first  evidence  of  his  sonnd- 
blindness  —  "  Why,  James,  whom  do  you  mean  ?  "  And  he 
repUes,  "  Doesn't  Noah  rhyme  with  poah?" 

.Then  I  show  him  how  we  Westerners  pronounce  the 
word  pour,  and  he  seats  himself,  wondering  why  he  wasn't 
right. 

Next  FranK,  big,  fat,  well-fed  Frank.  "  Is  it  what  a 
greedy  boy  wishes  for  when  he  is  given  a  piece  of  candy?" 

I,  in  sympathy  with  his  sweet  tooth,  "  No,  it  isi't  more." 

Then  the  questions  and  answers  follow  each  other  quickly. 

*'  Is  it  one  more  than  three  ?  " 

"  No,  it  isn't  four." 

"  Is  it  what  two  countries  go  to  when  they  don't  agree 
about  something?  " 

"  No,  it  is  not  war." 

Bless  his  little  heart !  It  is  hard  for  a  soldier  to  define 
war,  so  I  find  no  fault  with  his  question. 

**  Is  it  what  a  man  has  in  his  hand  when  he  is  rowing?" 

"  No,  it  is  not  oar." 

But  little  John  caught  a  twinkle  in  my  eye,  I  know,  for 
he  asks  :  "  Is  it  the  contraction  of  over?" 

"  No,  it  is  not  o'er."  I  had  used  the  word  contraction  a 
few  days  before  to  show  that  don't  meant  do  not,  and  not 
does  not. 

"Is  it  what  the  lark  does  when  it  flies  high  into  the  air?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  soarr 

We  had  had  a  reading  lesson  about  the  lark  that  day. 

My  visitor  was  now  convinced  that  she  had  heard  a  lan- 
guage lesson.  I  then  allowed  the  pupils  to  take  turns  in 
playing  teacher  and  to  carry  on  the  work(?)  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  same  manner. 

On  my  way  home  from  school  that  evening,  I  overheard 
some  of  my  pupils  discussing  the  events  of  the  day,  and  the 
little  English  boy  said :  "  Let's  play  that  g  ame  when  we 
play  school  this  week." 


Of  Course 

A  teacher  was  hearing  the  arithmetic  class. 

**  What  is  a  half?  "    The  answer  was  j?iven. 

'^  What  is  a  third? "    A  bright  little  girl  answered. 

Tommy's  turn  came  next. 

*»  What  is  a  fourth?" 

*' Tommy,  are  you  asleep?" 

**  Why,  it's  the  day  we  celebrate,"  was  his  answer. 


Passed  It 


♦•  Beautiful  Aurora! "  murmured  the  sentimental  schoolniann. 
looking  out  at  the  rosy  dawn  through  the  palace  car  wir     »\v. 

♦*  We  went  through  there  half  ai.  hour  a;'o,  ma'am /'  ^aiii  iLe 
porter,  overhearing  her.     '♦  This  . ;  Riverside. 
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Questions 


Italian  Whisperers 

I  have  a  second  gri^de  class  of  Italian  children,  who  have  many 
esteemable  traits,  but  one  serions  habit — whispering,  not  hidden, 
but  done  openly.  After  reproof,  the  children  turn  around, 
apparently  unconsciously,  and  begin  again.  This  evil  exists 
throughout  the  whole  school  and  nothing  seems  to  check  it. 
Oar  roll  of  honor  does  not  appeal  to  them.  Staying  after  school 
is  a  pleasure,  and  written  work  at  that  time,  is  done  cheerfully 
and  their  best.  Can  you  tell  some  way  to  repress  whispering  in 
this  class  of  children? 

Talker 

Stealing 

What  must  I  do  with  a  child  that  steals?  I  Jiave  three  little 
girls  guilty  of  such  conduct.    How  shall  I  deal  with  them? 

B.  S. 

Friday  Afternoon 

How  many  good  Friday  afternoon  programs  should  a  first 
primary  teacher  with  a  monthly  average  of  fifty,  be  expected  to 
have? 

E.  T. 

Tardiness 

What  can  I  do  to  prevent  tardiness,  without  punishing  the 
child? 

R. 

Psychic  Discipline 

They  say  ♦*  The  thought  you  send  out  will  come  back  to  you." 
I  am  haunted  by  this  quotation  and  am  wondering  how  much  It 
can  be  applied  In  school.  If  the  thought  we  send  out  to  our 
pupils  comes  back  to  us,  why  cannot  teachers  mak^  over  their  bad 
children  by  the  mental  attitude  they  hold  toward  them?  If  the 
thought  that  the  troublesome  ones  are  good  and  are  going  to  he 
good  is  sent  out  to  them,  why  will  they  not  send  back  the  best  to 
as?  If  any  teachers  have  had  experience  in  this  mental  influence 
over  children,  will  they  not  tell  us  about  it? 

Earnest 

Nicknames 

Am  I  the  only  teacher  who  doesn*t  like  to  use  nicknames  In 
school?  if  a  boy  is  called  Jim  or  Bob  or  Sam  in  the  street 
and  at  home,  it  goes  against  my  IdtBas  to  call  these  names  in 
school.     What  do  other  teachers  do? 

Negative 

Can  some  one  give  the  name  of  some  book  or  paper  that  will 
give  suggestions  for  second  primary'  oral  geography  or  history, 
or  *' Morals  and  Manners?" 

, C.  S.  N. 

Care  in  Using  Books 

How  can  children  be  taught  to  care  for  their  school  books? 


Whipping  in  Primary  Grade? 

Do  you  think  whipping  is  ever  necessary  in  primary  grades? 
May  there  not  always  be  found  some  punishment  much  better? 
A,  A.  W. 

Answers 

Neat  Desks 

For  the  last  exercise  during  the  period,  I  have  the  pupils  go 
around  and  look  into  each  desk,  to  see  which  ones  are  the  neatest, 
then  those  which  are  the  most  disorderly.  The  same  way  with 
the  floor.  These  names  are  then  placed  on  the  board,  and  their 
''house-cleaning"  must,  be  done  some  time  that  day,  outside  of 
school  hO'irs.  This  seems  to  have  such  an  effect  upon  the  little 
folks  that  they  will  not  have  their  names  on  the  board  more  than 
two  or  three  times,  but  are  sure  to  be  very  careful  in  keeping 
their  desks  neat  and  orderly. 

M.  E.  S. 

Bible  Reading 

M.  E.  E 

If  this  teacher  will  get  the  Bible  for  Children,  published  by  The 
Century  Company,  and  read  it  in  sequence,  she  will  find  it  any- 
thing but  ^'dry*'  to  the  children,  though  without  comment. 

A.  H. 


Left-handed  Pupils 


While  looking  over  the  **  Teachers'  Round  Tablc'Mn  the  last 
two  numbers,  and  noticing  the  requests  made  for  other  teachers 
to  give  their  opinions  and  experience  with  left-handed  children,  I 
decided  to  give  mine. 

Duriug  the  flrst  day  of  my  term  last  fall,  I  noticed  a  little  boy 
using  his  left  hand,  soon  another,  and  another  little  girl.  The 
question  then  came  tome,  **Is  this  a  left-handed  primary  room?" 

At  flr^t  I  did  not  have  courage  enough  to  tell  them  that  they 
nauBt  use  their  right  h^nds,  for  I  knew  it  would  mean  so  much 
more  work  for  me,  as  some  were  in  their  second  year's  school 
work.  But  as  I  had  four  such  pupils  my  curiosity  was  aroused, 
and  I  wanted  to  see  what  kind  of  work  they  could  do  with  their 
right  hands.  At  flrst  I  had  to  do  most  of  the  work  myself,  and  they 
could  only  trace  my  work,  but  they  soon  begaq  to  do  their  work 
alone.  For  weeks  I  had  to  tell  them  about  a  dozen  times  every 
day  to  change  their  pencils  from  th^  left  to  the  right  hand.  I 
felt  encouraged  though,  seeing  how  rapidly  their  work  was  im- 
proving«  and  if  kept  at  it,  they  could  finally  do  better  work  with 
their  right  hands.  It  is  very  seldom,  now,  that  these  pupils  use 
their  left  hands,  where  they  did  before,  and  the  work  is  so  much 
better  than  the  work  with  their  left  hands. 

The  teachers,  however,  who  have  such  pupils  to  contend  with, 
must  keep  their  eyes  on  tJiem,  and  not  allow  them  for  one  minute 
to  hold  a  pencil,  pointer,  chalk,  or  do  their  busy  seat  work  with 
their  left  hands. 

It  will  not  do  for  the  teacher  to  become  discouraged  if  a  rapid 
improvement  is  not  seen  in  a  few  weeks ;  for  it  certainly  requires 
a  great  deal  of  work  and  patience  on  the  teacher's  part.  It  may 
take  months,  for  with  my  Itttle  folks  I  worked  three  to  four 
months,  and  feel  well  repaid  for  my  work. 

Some  teachers  ask,  ''Is  it  simply  because  It  looks  so  awkward 
to  see  left-banded  writers  that  wo  do  not  wish  to  allow  it?  "  I 
think  this  alone  a  good  reason  for  making  the  change.  Tet,  if  I 
would  see,  now,  that  my  little  folks  did  better  work  with  their 
left  hands  than  with  the  right  ones,  after  using  them  five  months, 
I  would  feel  inclined  to  let  them  go  back  to  their  old  ways.  But 
if  others  could  have  seen  the  most  awkward  positions  some  of 
these  pupHs  had,  especially  while  writing  at  the  blackboard,  I'm 
sure  everyone  would  think  it  sufficient  reason  for  a  change. 

M.  E.S. 


Using  the  Left  Hand 


Doubtful 

I  was  first  a  mother,  then  a  teacher.  I  have  a  left-handed 
daughter  who  was  forced  to  learn  to  write  with  her  right  hand, 
and'it  was  not  until  her  fourth  year  in  school  that  she  could  write 
legibly ;  accordingly,  when  I  went  into  the  school-room,  I  studied 
a  child  so  troubled,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  such  forcing 
was  not  right,  consequently,  left-handed  children  have  learned  to 
write  just  as  nicely  as  those  who  are  right-hai^ded.  To  me  there 
is  no  objection.  If  she  is  naturally  left-handed,  and  now  I  do  not 
notice  that  she  looks  awkward,  as  all  the  children  face  directly 
front  in  writing.  I  have  one  in  my  class  now — have  had  one  or 
two  in  every  class  for  nine  years. 

Mrs.  £. 


Making  Presents 


Olivb  I.  Gary 

Yes,  of  course  we  shall  pay  our  helpers,  if  we  are  honest;  for 
he  who  said,  *♦  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  surely  did  not 
leave  child  labor  out.  If  a  child  oSlers  his  services,  pay  him  with 
a  plenty  of  expressed  gratitude,  and  if  his  help  is  asked,  give  him 
something  to  take  away  in  his  hands,  as  well  as  in  his  heart. 
For  who  knows  how  precious  a  thing  a  child's  time  is?  He  knows 
that  he  cannot  aSbrd  to  give  it  away.  It  is  fortunate  for  us  and 
for  him,  that  he  is  like  the  one-time  Indian,  satisfied  with  trifles. 
Paying  a  child  makes  hlni  selfish?  Well !  our  withholding  makes 
us  both  selfish  and  unjust. 

S. 


Letter  Writing 


J.J. 

Place  in  your  school-room  a  box,  neatly  painted,  with  an  open- 
ing in  one  end  large  enough  to  drop  in  a  letter,  or  a  small  pack- 
age, and  let  the  cover  fasten  with  a  tiny  padlock.  On  the  cover 
also  write,  or  rather  print,  the  name  of  your  post-office.  (We 
have  our  box  on  the  wall  in  a  conspicuous  place.)  You  will  be 
surprised  to  see  what  an  incentive  you  have. 

Then  teach  your  children  the  simplest  forms  of  letter  writing 
and  addressing.  As  soon  as  the  child  can  write  the  correct  form 
he  should  be  allowed  the  joyous  privilege  of  dropping  one  of  his 
letters  into  the  office  for  you,  and  then  to  his  classmates,  finally 
to  parents  and  outsiders— the  forms  all  the  while  becoming  more 
difficult,  until  even  business  forms  are  learned.  All  letters  may 
at  any  time  be  subjected  to  inspection  by  the  teacher,  and  Indeed, 
this  should  often  be  done. 
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Sights  and  Insights     I 

Mabel  L.  Brown,  Boston 

I  HAVE  stolen  the  title  of  my  series  from  Mrs.  Whitney's 
most  charming  story — half  story,  half  guide-book — of 
European  travel.  Het  sights  were  sights  in  far-off 
countries,  her  insights  carried  her  readers  into  some- 
times most  deep  and  intricate  problems  of  thought.  My 
sights,  or  rather  my  children's,  are  mostly  bounded  by  the 
lines  of  our  "  decstrick  " ;  our  insights  carry  us  along  the 
pathways  ever  opening  into  each  other,  of  broadening  knowl- 
edge of  the  World  in  which  we  live.  I  hope  the  analogy 
justifies  the  title. 

"  Only  a  learner, 

Quick  one  or  &low  one,    ' 
Juit  a  discemer, 
'  I  would  teach  no  one.*' 

Did  Browning  know  that  would  be  a  good  motto  for 
teachers?  It  always  seems  to  me  that  the  true  teacher  is 
a  learner  ever,  discerning  only  a  little  farther  along  the  way 
than  those  below,  and  turning  ever  to  show  the  new  truth  to 
those  who  v^ry  likely  will  discern  more  in  it  than  she  has 
done. 

And  so  I  try  to  show  truths  —  not  new,  old  as  the  hills  — 
but  as  I  have  seen  them,  and  am  trying  to  bring  in  clear, 
simple  ways  to  the  children  that  they  may  be  interested  in 
them,  and  use  them  as  stepping  stones  to  where  I  shall  not 
follow. 

Excursions  It  is  September,  warm  and  beautiful,  with 
the  out-of-doors,  so  soon  to  be  banished  for  itS  temperature, 
crowding  in  at  every  door  and  window.  Let  us  welcome  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  fading  summer,  and  introduce  it  in  its 
beauty  to  the  children.  With  charming  propriety  our  new 
class  sits  before  us  —  a  propriety  soon  to  be  lost  as  custom 
replaces  tl^e  novelty  of  a  new  presence.  Why  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  first  spontaneity  of  attention?  They  sit 
wondering,  as  we  do  perhaps,  what  in  the  world  we  are 
going  to  do  with  them?  Do  with  them?  Let's  take  them 
to  walk.  It  sounds  hazardous.  "  Bad  for  discipline,"  says 
the  teacher  who  spends  much  of  her  energy  these  first  warm 
days  in  well  directed  drilling  on  good  positions,  "eye- 
marks,"  etc.  "  How  do  you  dare  ?"  says  the  struggling,  timid 
beginner  who  feels  that  any  deviation  from  the  trodden  path 
may  wreck  her.  Each  of  us  looks  but  at  her  own  little 
corner  of  one  side  of  the  shield.  On  mine  I  read,  "  Sacri- 
fice much  to  early  acquaintance  with  the  children.  Gain 
their  confidence.    The  reward  is  sure  to  come." 

I  find  it  easier  to  go  now,  while  they  are  trying  to  be 
good  to  fit  in  with  the  freshness  of  their  new  surroundings, 
than  it  is  a  month  or  so  later.  Then  the  inevitable  friction 
has  crept  in,  and  a  few  unruly  spirits  are  trying  to  define 
their  position.  If  time  cannot  be  arranged  for  more  than 
one  trip  in  the  fall,  there  is  more  enjoyment  in  waiting  to 
see  the  changing  of  the  leaves.  But  at  any  rate,  let  us  have 
this  fall  excursion.  It  may  be  made  a  sort  of  pivot  on  which 
shall  turn  some  of  our  year's  work. 

Do  not  plan  for  a  long  period.  A  half  hour  lesson  at  the 
"goal  "  of  the  walk,  and  the  time  consumed  in  the  ramble, 
which  should  be  leisurely,  is  long  enough.  I  plan  to  get 
back  at  recess  time,  or  better,  finish  a  session,  rather  than 
to  come  back  into  work.  I  enjoin  sober-minded  filing  by 
two's  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  passing  pedestrians  until 
the  woods  are  reached. 

Did  I  say  we  were  going  to  the  woods?  Oh,  you  teachers, 
who  rule  in  the  little  white  houses  in  the  trees,  and  yearn 
for  the  fleshpots  in  the  guise  of  large  buildings  smothered 
in  brick  blocks,  do  you  know  you  are  envied  for  your 
woods  ?  I  have  but  a  little  corner  to  go  to,  in  the  midst  of 
a  highly  civilized  park  system.  Yet  as  we're  always  every 
one  of  us  better  off  than  some  one  else,  I  think  of  my  sisters 
in  the  more  crowded  portions  of  the  city,  and  am  thank- 
ful. 

When  we  have  reached  the  park  and  are  away  from  the 
paths,  I  feel  the  bonds  that  have  held  the  children  slipping, 
from  the  freedom  of  the  out-of-doors.  So  I  give  them  a 
minute  or  two  to  frisk  as  they  will.     When  they  have  thus 


proved  their  affinity  to  the  woodland  creatures,  a  bell  calls 
them  to  me.  From  this  time  1  insist  on  the  quiet  order  of 
the  school-room.  I  find  that  there  is  no  more  trouble  in 
management  than  in  the  room.  An  occasional  banishment 
from  the  line  is  sufficient,  for  they  all  are  eager  to  go  with 
me. 

So  much  for  discipline.  Now  whatever  sights  we  go  tc 
see  must  be  as  carefully  thought  out  and  planned  for,  as  if 
we  were  teaching  a  new  subject  in  arithmetic,  for  example, 
else  the  children's  <'  insights  "  will  be  rather  vague.  I  think 
that  even  now',  much  trouble  comes  to  us  in  nature  study 
because  we  are  "blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine," 
and  do  not  keep  our  aims  steadily  before  us.  We  shaH 
have  many  tempting  little  side  tracks  before  us ;  the  children 
will  see  many  things  that^must  be  noticed  "  right  away."  A 
squirrel  leaps  from  tree  to  tree,  a  bird  greets  us  with  a  song. 
All  right.  We  will  stop  and  comment  a  moment  on  these 
interesting  happenings.  A  basket  is  ready  to  receive  the 
treasure  trove  of  leaf  and  flower  which* is  brought  to  us. 
But  we  must  give  a  lesson ;  we  must  have  one  definite  sub- 
ject to  bring  before  them,  and  certain  facts  to  be  summed 
up  and  brought  back  with  them. 

Last  year  I  made  a  special  study  of  tr^es.  I  led  my  class 
up  the  hill  to  a  fine  clump  of  maples,  elms,  and  chestnuts, 
and  suggested  that  they  should  choose  one  by  vote  for  their 
own.  This  interested  them  at  once,  and  with  a  little 
engineering  they  selected  a  stately  maple. 

"  What  is  the  tree  for?  Is  it  good  for  anything?  How 
did  it  come  here?  "  A  few  leading  questions  started  their 
thoughts  on  the  right  track,  and  I  held  them  about  half  an 
hour.  I  am  always  touched,  as  a  beauty  lover,  when  the 
thought  comes  home  to  them  that  beauty  is  a  large  part  of 
usefulness. 

Wyman  struck  that  chord  when  he  volunteered  that  his 
grandfather  had  "lots  of  pretty  trees, and  won't  have  any 
cut  down  'cause  people  enjoy  them  from  the  street."  'Diis, 
too,  led  to  a  little  talk  on  the  protection  of  trees,  and  pre- 
servation of  forests.  Much  to  my  amusement,  my  modern 
children  were  taken  with  "  Woodman,  spare  that  tree," 
which  I  hunted  up  for  them,  and  spoke  of  it  afterwards  ! 

I  encourage  the  children  first  to  talk  freely,  only  too 
thankful  for  expression  in  any  form,  not  saying  much  myself, 
but  quietly  guiding  the  talk  by  an  occasional  suggestive  ques- 
tion. Then  I  talk  to  them  myself  for  a  few  moments,  speak- 
ing of  the  appearance  of  the  tree,  its  manner  of  growth  and 
especially  its  uses.  I  sum  up  with  such  questions  as  "  From 
what  did  the  tree  grow?"  (I  show  the  seed.)  What  is 
the  trunk  for?  What  use  are  the  leaves  to  the  tree?  The 
roots?  What  use  is  the  tree  to  the  animals,  the  birds,  etc? 
What  use  is  it  to  us?  What  can  we  do  to  take  care  of  trees? 
(Be  careful  not  to  injure  a  little  tree.  When  we  grow  up 
try  to  own  trees  and  not  destroy  them  without  neces- 
sity.) We  note  the  tree's  sunoundings  so  that  we  can 
easily  find  it,  for  there  is  a  promise  to  return  to  it  later  in  the 
year.  / 

The  future  lessons  taken  from  our  trip  must  differ  with 
different  grades.  The  babies  will  be  quite  ready  for  a  little 
talk,  and  can  trace,  or  draw,  and  color  the  leaves  they  have 
collected,  while  the  older  children  will  write  their  first  in- 
teresting language  paper  on  their  walk,  perhaps  supplement- 
ing it  with  imaginative  drawings. 

Weather  Records  The  study  of  weather  conditions  is 
a  great  factor  in  this  getting  acquainted  with  a  new  class. 
It  has  the  decided  advantage  as  a  subject,  that  it  has 
material  enough  and  to  spare  in  itself  —  especially  in  New 
England,  where  one  is  likely  to  encounter  all  the  varieties  io 
twenty-four  hours'  time  I  In  the  days  when  school  appro- 
priations refuse  to  be  spread  out  thin  enough  to  cover  all 
the  "  isms "  of  the  ordinary  school  curriculum,  this  is  an 
advantage. 

The  careful  study  of  clouds,  winds,  and  the  atmosphere 
gives  the  child  a  great  opportunity  to  observe  and  reason. 
He  is  reminded  of  it  daily.  It  deals  with  conditions  out- 
side the  school-room,  and  links  his  two  lives  together. 

I  am  giving  lessons  through  the  fall  on  clouds  and  winds. 
For  convenience  I  will  outline  them  separately. 

Winds  As  a  necessary  introduction  to  observation  I  give 
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a  few  lessons  on  direction.  It  interests  the  children  to 
bring  before  them  an  ordinary  steel  knitting  needle,  magnet- 
ized. I  have  magnetized  it  by  rubbing  it  on  a  magnet 
unlii  it  turns  truly  and  inevitably  to  the  magnetic  North, 
which  is  near  enough  the  true  for  all  practical  purposes. 
This  needle  will  last  several  years  unless  dropped  or  hit  so 
hard  that  the  particles  are  jarred  from  place,  thus  destroying 
the  magnetism.  I  run  the  needle  through  a  cork  and  sus- 
pend by  a  silk  thread,  that  it  may  swing  freely.  I  hang  it 
not  too  high  for  easy  reach,  wfth  the  string  tied  to  a  stick. 
This  stick  is  tacked  to  the  side  of  a  movable  blackboard. 
(Fig.  I.) 

I  call  upon  a  child  to  coi^e  and  twirl  the  needle.  (A 
scrap  of  paper  is  stuck  on  the 
end  which  will  point  North,  to 
designate  it.)  After  the  chil- 
dren see  that  this  marked  end 
will  always  point  in  the  same 
direction,  I  give  the  namef 
North.  They  "do  the  rest*' 
as  far  as  the  cardinal  points 
go,  and  with  my  help  "make  fsj 
out  the  otiiers :  N.  E.,  S.  W., 

while   I    keep 

on   the  board. 


Fig.  I 


etc.  For  a 
this  diagram 
(Fig  2.) 

A  little  pocket  compass  is  interesting,  with  the  stories  of 
travelers  lost  in  the  woods,  and  finding  their  way  out  by 
means  of  it.  The  ship's  compass  may  be  described  with  its 
use  to  sailors,  and  the  North  star  spoken  of  in  this  connec- 
tion.     There  is  d  fine  moral  to  be  taken   (poor  chikiren  !) 

from  the  undeviating  obedi- 
ence of  the  needle. 

The  drilling  to  impress  the 
points  of  the  compass,  turns 
into  a  sort  of  game,  and  is 
voted  good  fun.  The  children 

W ^^  r  locate     neighboring    streets, 

their    homes,  different   parts 

of  the  city,  etc.,  and  question 

each  other  like  this  :  "  Which 

way  is  my  house?    Where  is 

the  E  School?     Which  way 

am  I  pointing?  etc." 

Then  we  go  out  into  the 

winds.     I  choose  a  brisk,  breezy 

in  which  leaves. 
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yard,  for  a  lesson  on  the 
day,  and  they  judge  from  the  direction 
paper,  dust,  clothing  on  the  line,  etc.,  is  blown,  which  way 
the  wind  is  blowing.  The  children  suggest  ways  in  which 
they  can  tell,  as  by  a  handkerchief  held  up,  or  a  wet  finger 
tasee  "  which  side  feels  cold."  (A  girl's  grandmother  sug- 
gested that!) 

Right  here  comes  in  a  talk  on  weather  vanes,  and  the 
children  make  some  at  home  or  in  school,  from  cardboard 
or  stiff  paper.  Wc  keep  the  best  one  on  the  table  mounted 
on  a  block  to  record  the  day's  observation.  (Fig.  3.)  I 
always  tell  the  story  from  **  Child  Life  "  of  the  naughty  littie 
cock  who  wouldn't  point  the  way  the  wind  blew;  and  so* 
again  comes  in  the  moral  savor  without  which  the  educa- 
tional salt  were  lost,  on  the  same  old  subject  of  obedience- 
The  time  is  taken  for  all  this 
work  at  the  beginning  of  the 
morning,  when  the  children 
are  most  conversationally  in- 
clined. They  are  glad  to 
bring  in  some  of  the  out- 
of-doors.  It  seems  to  make 
quite  as  profitable  a  morn- 
ing lesson,  as  to  say  in  a  gen- 
eral sort  of  way,  "Children, 
what  have  you  seen  this  morn- 
ing?" only  to  get  such  in- 
structive answers  as :  "I  saw 
a  dog."  "I  seen  a  man," 
etc.,  etc.,  ad  nauseam! 

I  do  not  keep  any  elaborate  weather  record  these  first  few 
months.    There  are  so  many  new  lines  to  be  gathered  up  in 
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September.  I  always  feel  a  temptation  to  make  what  ihc\ 
children  call  "  new  beginnings  "  in  everything,  but  curb  my 
enthusiasm,  knowing  that  it  is  advisable  to  have  reserve 
funds  of  interest  for  later  in  the  year,  when  we  have  reached 
the  dead  white  living  of  monotonous  days. 

All  we  dp  at  first  is  to  record  on  a  large  business  calendar, 
with  colored  crayon  crosses,  the  sunshine,  cloud,  or  storm  of 
the  day.  This  and  the  record  of  the  wind  on  our  home- 
made vane. 

Nature  Study  Most  of  us  educated  "  in  the  last  cen- 
tury," remember  when  first  the  thoughts  and  ideas  which 
earnest  teachers  had  been  gaining — and  giving — for  many 
years  were  crystallized  under  this  heading  and  became  a 
factor  of  education.' 

Do  we  remember  bow  some  of  us  wailed  at  the  time 
stolen  from  "  more  important  things,"  and  the  perplexities 
as  to  what  we  should  do,  and  how  we  should  do  it  ?  After 
the  many  fine  helpful  papers  which  have  been  given  for  our 
need  in  Primary  Education,  I  feel  that  anything  I  might 
say  would  be  presumption.  However  here  are  a,  few  hints 
which  have  come  to  my  experience  in  my  own  htUe 
corner. 

Material  first  and  foremost  1  It  is  not  provided  by  the 
once  referred  to  school  appropriation  —  it  does  not  furnish 
itself  like  the  winds  and  the  weather  —  we  cannot  depend  on 
the  discrimination  of  the  children.  We  must  see  to  it  our- 
selves, in  its  character  and  abundance,  and  our  lessons  are 
failures  if  we  have  not  done  it. 

When  a  Nature  lesson  is  down  on  the  program  from  9.15 
to  9.45  A.  M.  there  is  apt  to  be  a  desperate  scurry  through 
the  building  at  8.45  with  a  wild  cry  of  "  What  shall  I  do 
for  my  Nature  lesson?  Has  any  one  got  anything  to  lend?  " 
This  usually  results  in  some  provident  and  kind>hearted 
friend  coming  to  the  rescue  and  presenting  about  half 
enough  specimens  to  go  round  a  class.  These  are  in  a  de- 
jected and  dilapidated  condition  from  having  figured  in  a 
previous  lesson.  Better  no  lesson  at  all,  or  better  still,  that 
ounce  of  prevention  which  will  remove  the  bugbear  of  pro- 
viding material.  Thf  seeds  gathered  and  put  away,  the 
fiowers  gathered  on  a  Saturday  pleasure  trip,  the  carefully 
written  out  list  of  subjects  following  the  circle  of  the  year 
where  you  are  so  fortunate  as  not  to  have  a  cut-and-dried 
one  you  must  follow — these  will  all  aid  in  keeping  the  supply 
ahead  of  the  demand. 

Beside  the  time  given  in  the  morning  talk  and  before  and 
after  school  to  observation  and  care  of  fiowers,  plants  and 
seeds  which  are  brought  in  for  our  interest,  on  my  program 
arc  two  half  hour  periods  for  the  week  to  be  devoted  to  the 
particular  study  of  one  specimen.  X^is  is  studied,  drawn 
and  colored  with  crayon  or  paints,  and  written  about. 

The  color  lesson  is  a  most  valuable  part  of  the  work. 
Children's  school  life  doesn't  have  too  much  color  in  it, 
especially  in  these  days  when  their  elders  are  quite  apt  to 
ignore  their  barbaric  preferences,  and  thrust  their  own 
aesthetic  sage  greens  and  mode  colors  before  their  eyes. 
To  use,  unrebuked,  the  glowing  colqrs  in  depicting  an 
"  upright  stave  "  of  goldenrod,  or  brilliant  leaf,  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  them. 

A  word  as  to  color  material  —  from  experience.  For  the 
smaller  children  crayoiis  or  colored  pencils  can  easily  (and 
cheaply)  be  obtained.  I  have  found  that  Hammett's  No. 
787  at  thirty  cents  a  dozen,  were  very  satisfactory.  They 
come  in  two  shades  of  yellow  and  green,  red,  orange,  blue, 
violet,  and  brown,  and  last  about  two  years.  If  the  chil- 
dren provide  their  own,  they  get  the  tiny  crayons,  six  in 
a  box,  quite  soft  and  pretty,  but  not  as  pleasing  as  the 
pencil. 

Paints  are  more  expensive,  but  a  better  medium  for  the 
older  children  to  use..  They  are  very  willing  to  bring  fifteen 
cents  each,  which  buys  a  good  long-handled  brush.  No.  4 
(I  do  not  know  the  make.  It  has  a  red  handle),  and  a 
palette  of  Prang's  water  colors  with  nine  cakes.  This  outfit 
will  last  two  years.  Sometimes  instead  of  the  palette  I  buy 
at  eleven  cents  the  half  dozen,  by  the  quantity,  the  small 
cakes  in  the  earthen  cups,  six  for  each  child.  Green, 
brown,   blue,  purple,  red,  and  yellow   give   them   a  good 
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Kissing  tlie  Rod 


O  heart  of  mine,  we  shouldn't 

\Vorry  so ! 
What  we've  inLnsed  of  calm  we  couldn't 

Have,  you  know ! 
What  we've  met  of  stormy  pain, 
And  of  sorrow's  driving  rain, 
We  can  better  meet  again 

If  it  blow. 

We  have  erred  In  that  dark  hour 

We  have  known 
When  our  tears  fell  with  the  shower, 

All' alone — 
Were  not  shine  and  shower  blent 
As  the  gracious  Master  meant? 
Let  us  temper  our  content 

With  His  own. 

For  we  know,  not  every  morrow 

Can  be  sad ; 
So,  forgetting  all  the  sorrow 

We  have  had. 
Let  us  fold  away  our  fears, 
And  put  by  our  foolish  tears, 
And  through  all  the  coming  years 

Just  be  glad. — James  Whitcomb  Riley 


In  the  Children's  Room 

Alcyona  Johnson 

THERE  is  one  department  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute in  Washington,  D.  C,  which  the  <ihildren  delight 
in  visiting.  It  has  been  prepared  especially  for  their 
enjoyment  and  instruction,  and  is  known  as  the 
Children's  Room. 

It  has  a  marble  floor,  and  its  walls  and  ceihng  are  finished 
in  gold  and  delicate  green,  making  it  a  very  attractive  place. 
When  one  looks  at  the  pretty  room  and  its  contents,  he  is 
very  passive,  indeed,  if  he  does  not  have  a  desire  to  ex- 
claim, "  Why,  this  is  like  fairyland  !  " 

Gilded  cages  hang  from  the  ceiling ;  bright-colored  birds 
flight  merrily  about  in  them,  or  from  their  highest  perch 
sing  a  welcome  to  all  visitors. 

In  the  center  of  the  room  is  an  aquarium  in  which  gold 
and  silver  fish  move  noiselessly  about.  Near  it  stands  a  case 
of  mounted  humming  birds,, with  the  gayest  of  little  throat 
feathers  —  green,  gold,  ruby,  and  amethyst. 

In  another  case  are  butterflies,  indescribably  beautiful, 
vying  in  their  coloring  with  our  brightest  flowers. 

All  around  the  sides  of  the  room  are  cases,  whose  con- 
tents are  charmingly  arranged  and  described. 

We  will  take  a  trip  around,  stopping  first  at  the  collection 
marked  "Common  European  Birds.**  Yes,  they  are  all 
there  —  the  rook,  starling,  skylark,  lapwing,  magpie,  and 
curlew  —  birds  whose  names  occur  so  often  in  our  English 
stories  and  poems.  We  are  glad  to  see  them  on  our  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Hereafter,  we  shall  be  able  to  associate 
proper  size  and  color  with  their  names. 

Some  "  Birds  of  Prey  "  come  next.  We  see  among  them 
the  condor,  a  huge  bird,  as  big  as  a  little  girl  seven  years 
old  ;  the  "  largest  owl,"  as  big  as  a  full-grown  turkey ;  the 
"smallest  owl,"  not  as  big  as  a  robin;  and  last,  the  bald 
eagle,  our  national  bird. 

**  Curious  Nests,"  says  the  next  card.  There  is  the  eider- 
duck's,  so  round  and  soft,  made  of  the  finest  down,  pulled 
from  her  own  breast ;  and  the  tailor-bird's,  nicely  packed  in 
a  case  made  by  sewing  two  or  three  leaves  together.  The 
oriole's,  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  deep  bag  woven  out  of 
coarse  hair,  and  hung  from  the  pliant  branch  of  some  tree ; 
the  parula  warbler's,  hidden  in  a  bunch  of  Spanish  moss; 
the  weaver-bird's,  made  of  woven  grass ;  the  swift's  little 
wall-pocket  nest,  made  of  twigs  glued  together;  and  the 
rifle- bird's,  bordered  with  snake  skins. 

In  the  next  collection  we  are  shown  "  how  creatures 
hide,"  and  we  shall  need  keen  eyesight  to  find  the  hidden 
creatures.  Walking  sticks,  walking  leaves,  and  leaf  butterflies 
are  so  like  the  objects  whose  names  they  bear,  and  on 
which  they  are  placed,  that  we  need  just  such  help  as  is 
given  by  little  cards  bearing  the  words,  "Find  two  leaf 
butterflies."     "  Find  three  walking  sticks." 


The  tern  and  the  night  hawk  depend  upon  their  dull 
coloring  so  like  the  ground  under  them,  that  we  might 
easily  pass  them  unseen.  That  tiny  nest  of  a  humming 
bird,  hidden  among  some  pine  cones,  if  seen  at  all  by  the 
nest  hunter,  will  be  taken  for  a  little  gray  cone,  and  those 
dull-colored  eggs  are  quite  safe  among  the  pebbles. 

"  Familiar  Birds  pf  the  United  States "  must  not  be 
passed  by,  well  as  we  may  know  .them ;  for  where  else  shall 
we  find  them  all  together —r  from  the  friendly  half-tame 
robin  to  the  shy,  night-loving  whip-poor-will?  Simple 
descriptions  and  pretty  quotations  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  this  group. 

Look  at  the  bobolink;  read  the  little  account  of  him, 
and  Bryant's  musical  lines  about  him  : 

"  Robert  of  Lincoln,  is  gaily  drest. 

Wearing  a  bright  black  wedding  coat, 
White  are  his  shoulders,  and  white  his  crest." 

How  naturally  we  shall  associate  the  bird  and  the  poem 
hereafter,  and  what  a  thrill  of  pure  enjoyment  we  shall  have 
when  a  sight  of  the  one  recalls  the  other  ! 

Where  can  facts  be  learned  more  readily  than  in  this 
well- stored  room?  t 

Among  "  Curios  "  and  "  Interesting  '*  insects  we  are 
shown  the  Goliah  beetle,  as  big  as  our  little  girl's  hand  (the 
little  girl  We  used  in  fixing  the  size  of  the  condor)  ;  the  owl 
butterfly,  with  great  spots  on  his  wings,  like  an  owl's  eyes; 
a  little  moth  that  has  fvw^  snowy  plumes  where  each  of  his 
forewings  ought  to  be ;  a  butterfly,  marked  with  lines  that 
look  like  the  boundary  marks  on  a  map.  They  have  sug- 
gested his  name  —  "  map  butterfly."  To  crown  all,  there  is, 
a  walking  stick,  seven  inches  long ! 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  all  this  col- 
lection is  in  the  next  large  case.  Here  we  see  the  satin 
bower  birds  and  their  playhouse.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
such  a  child-like  habit  can  belong  to  a  bird ;  but  here  are 
the  birds  and  their  pretty  playhouse,  right  before  us,  and 
the  facts  stated  are  these  : 

The  satin  bower  birds  of  Australia  select  a  playground 
near  their  nest.  Here  they  make  a  bower  of  branches, 
which  they  actually  adorn  by  placing  in  it  bright  featheYs, 
shells,  and  stones.  In  this  bower  the  birds  play,  chasing 
each  other  in  and  out  and  round  about,  as  children  do  at 
their  games. 

The  bower  birds  are  about  the  size  of  tame  pigeons ;  they 
are  graceful,  pretty  birds.  Their  colors  are  olive  and 
black. 

Passing  on,  we  see  the  lyre  bird,  the  scarlet  ibis,  the 
flamingo,  and  the  barnacle  goose,  and  some  huge  sea  birds. 

"  Curious  Birds  "  are  almost  too  curious  to  be  described. 
Some  of  them  have  long  plumes  growing  from  their  heads 
or  necks  that  resemble  banners,  or  rows  of  little  flags.  The 
umbrella  bird,  from  the  mountains  of  South  America,  wears 
on  his  head  a  drooping  crest  that  serves  very  well  for  an 
umbrella.  There  are  some  little  green  bat  paroquets  that 
have  the  odd  fashion  of  roosting  in  hollow  trees,  hanging 
by  their  feet,  with  their  heads  downward. 

We  gaze  in  admiration  at  the  few  rare  shells,  corals,  and 
sponges;  at  the  strange  minerals  —  transparent  gypsum, 
flexible  sandstone,  natural  glass,  a  lodestone,  and  a  mysteri- 
ous meteorite  (a  piece  of  some  other  world,  perhaps) — and 
then  we  are  ready  to  exclaim,  "  This  surely  is  fairyland  !  '* 
for,  lo,  we  come  upon  a  fairy  !  She  is  clothed  in  soft  gray, 
and  iridescent  colors.  The  -card  beside  her  tells  us  that 
she  is  "  the  smallest  bird  " ;  and,  truly,  the  humming  birds 
that  we  thought  tiny  are  large  beside  her.  She  bears  the 
very  charming  name,  Princess  Helena's  Fairy. 


A  Bit  of  Experience 

The  teacher  had  finished  reading  the  fable  of  •*  The  Raven  and 
the  Swan,"  and  was  watching  her  eager  listeners  ponder  the 
moral,  reserving  her  own  applications  until  she  had  heard  theirs. 
She  was  beginning  to  think  that  the  story  would  bear  repetition, 
when  the  droll  little  gentleman  of  color,  in  the  front  seat,  seemed 
to  have  grasped  the  idea. 

**  I  could  have  told  the  raven  that  *twouldn't  do  no  goodito  try 
and  wash  the  black  off,"  he  8»iftj^ilj%ff^^OOQlC 
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Landscape  Work  for  Primary 
Grades 

Carrie  W.  Conkling,  Supervisory  Teacher  of  Drawing,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  FIND  that  such  pleasing  results  iDay  be  gotten  in  this 
work  with  the  little  ones,  that  I  would  like  to  suggest  a 
few  points,  which  I  hope  may  be  helpful  to  the  class 
teacher.  When  we  say  the  children  are  to  draw  or 
paint  a  landscape,  it  seems  almost  absurd  to  think  of  such  a 
thing  with  the  children  of  the  first  or  second  year  of  school 
life  ;  but  when  you  stop  to  think  that  it  only  means  a  com- 
bination of  color,  or  tints  of  a  color,  that  thought  disappears. 
In  our  first  lessons  we  have  the  children  play  with^  color, 
using  the  colored  tablets  or  colored  sticks,  or  bit  of  paper 


To  do  this,  use  the  yellow  crayon  first,  painting  horizo!v 
tally  across  the  space ;  then  when  you  have  enough  yellow 
on,  begin  with  the  orange,  but  not  starting  where  you  left  off 
with  the  yellow,  but  up  on  the  yellow  a  little  way,  and  using 
the  crayon  delicately,  mix  or  blend  this  orange  color  into 
the  yellow,  then  coming  down  as  far  as  you  had  planned  for 
the  sky.  By  doing  this  you  will  not  have  a  decided  orange 
streak  across  the  yellow.  Try  this  yourself  before  giving  it 
to  the  class  and  -see  what  effects  you  can  get.  It  may  not 
be  satisfactory  the  first  time,  as  I  have  given  this  lesson  to 
class  teachers  myself  this  year  and  found  that  many  had 
difficulty  in  getting  the  blended  effect.  But  try  more  than 
once ;  then  when  you  get  the  effect  wanted,  you  will  have 
i  so  much  more  confidence  in  yourself,  thdt  the  lesson  is 
bound  to  come  out  stronger.     Be  careful  that  the  crayon  is 
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that  you  may  have  provided.  We  learn  color  by  things 
around  us.  We  first  study  the  color  red^  not  by  naming  the 
color,  but  by  finding  that  color,  in  the  class-room,  perhaps, 
or  out-of-doors ;  in  fact,  let  their  little  minds  go  anywhere 
where  that  color  aiay  be  found.  If  a  child  can  play  with 
color,  and  be  taught  how  to  paint  a  wash  of  color,  why  can 
it  not  be  taught  to  look  into  this  beautiful  world  of  ours  and 
see  color,  and  to  feel  how  beautiful  color  is,  and  how  beauti- 
ful the  harmony  of  color  is,  when  the  proper  colors  are 
placed  side  by  side.  After  the  study  of  red,  orange  and 
yellow  are  taken  up.  What  beautiful  skies  can  be  made 
with  these  colors  !  What  fine  effects  !  For  the  first  lesson, 
either  in  water  color  or  colored  crayons,  I  would  have  a  flat 
wash  of  yellow  for  an  evening  sky  or  sunrise,  painting  within 
a  given  space.  Then,  for  a  second  lesson,  I  would  use  the 
orange  and  yellow,  combining  the  two  colors  to  get  a 
blended  effect.  That  will  require  a  little  more  thought, 
perhaps,  but  if  we  can  get  the  children  to  handle  the  crayon 
lightly  (in  the  first  year  I  would  use  crayon  in  preference  to 
water  color),  and  to  know  that  we  do  not  want  an  orange 
streak  through  the  yellow,  but  that  the  orange  color  is  to 
look  as  if  it  had  melted  into  the  yellow,  we  will  come  out 
all  right. 


held  lightly  in  the  hand,  pointing  up,  or  toward  the  top  of 
the  paper  and  moving  from  left  to  right.  I  keep  emphasiz- 
ing "Use  the  crayon  lightly,"  if  you  notice,  because  the  ten- 
dency of  the  child  isto  grab  it  in  his  little  fist  so  tight  that 
it  is  about  glued  there,  and  digging  in  is  the  result  of  the  first 
attempts. 

After  these  three  colors  are  studied,  we  move  on  in  the 
color  scale  to  green,  and  blue,  and  violet.  Have  you  glass 
prisms  in  your  schools  that  you  can  place  in  the  simlight, 
to  see  the  charming  effect  of  color  ?  We  also  find  these 
beautiful  colors  in  the  rainbow,  bubbles,  etc.  Have  a  few 
lessons  with  the  colored  tablets,  in  placing  these  six  colors 
studied  as  to  their  proper  color  relation — red  coming  first, 
then  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet.  Notice  care-  | 
fully  if  you  can  find  any  defective  color  sense  on  the  part  of  * 
any  child.     Try  for  simplicity  in  these  landscape  effects.     . 

In  the  first  lessons,  sky  and  ground  may  be  painted,  or 
sky  and  water ;  blue  sky  and  green  ground,  or  blue  sky  and 
darker  blue  water ;  blue  sky  and  snow  for  the  ground,  leav- 
ing the  paper  white,  for  the  snow.  Try  one  with  the  sunset 
effect  of  sky  and  snow  (yellow  and  orange  blended,  with  the 
paper  white,  for  the  snow).  Then,  gradually, a  little  some  ^ 
thing  may  be  added  to  the  picture,  to  give  it  more  inter^tV^ 
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pf  thaps— ^as  a  balloon,  or  kite,  or  birds  in  the  sky,  or  a  touch 
^or  a  bit  of  a  fence,  or  just  a  touch  for  some  little  bushes. 
Tl^en  trees,  bare  trees  for  winter  or  early  spring,  are  very 
plfsasing  in  the  picture.  Try  not  to  have  too  many  branches 
on  the  trees — keep  it  simple  and  unassuming.  Can  you  g^t 
the  children  to  study  "trees"  from  the  windows  of  your 
class  rooms?  Try  to  bring  out  the  growth  of  the  tree,  how 
the  branches  grow  from  the  trunks.  Notice  how  they  grow 
smaller  and  smaller  towards  the  ends — not  stopping  blunt  in 
tljcit  growth.  Compare  these  to  our  bodies,  how  our 
branches  (legs  and  arms)  grow.     When  are  they  smaller? 

In  this  landscape  work  have  some  good  examples  to  show 
.  the  children,  so  that  they  will  have  some  idea  of  what  is 
wanted.  Do  some  good  work  yourself  and  show  the  results 
to  the  children.  Now  the  idea  is,  not  to  have  the  children 
copy  your  work,  but  to  modify  it,  that  is,  to  change  it  in 
some  way ;  change  the  sky  line-,  paint  either  more  or  less 
sky  than  in  your  picture.  If  yoU  have  a  tree  in  your  work, 
allow  them  to  change  the  position  of  that  tree^ — moving  it  to 
right  or  left ;  if  you  have  two  trees,  they  could  have  two 
trees,  but  change  tfie  position  of  the  trees  from  your 
picture,  etc. 

.  Begin  the  landscape  work  by  having  the  children  draw 
any  shape  frame  on  paper,  with  pencil  or  black  crayon. 

Do  not  draw  too  large  a  frame ;  leave  a  good  margin  all 
ajround  the  drawing  paper ;  if  the  frame  is  too  large,  it  takes 
i]Aore  time  to  fill  in,  and  is  not  as  artistic  or  as  pleasing  when 
finished.  Then,  with  the  crayon  or  brush,  using  a  horizontal 
strdcjB,  start  from  the  top  of  the  frame  and  paint  the  sky, 
not  dictating  any  special  place  to  stop,  but  cautioning  the 
chil^en  not  to  use  up  all  their  space,  as  we  want  some  of 
the  lower  part  for  the  ground.  The  sky  line  does  not  need 
necessarily  to  be  always  horizontal  across  thp  frame,  but  can 
suggest  hills,  by  being  irregular. 

.  When  the  sky  is  painted  ask  them  to  hold  their  papers 
up  for  you  to  see  \  notice  quickly  if  there  are  any  mistakes ; 
for  instance,  if  the  whole  frame  has  been  used  up  for  the 
sky,  leaving  no  room  for  the  ground.  If  you  find  any  mis- 
takes, it  pays  to  have  them  corrected  immediately.  Paint 
in  the  same  way  the  ground. 

If  the  work  has  been  carried  on  in  this  manner  there 
nought  to  be  no  two  papers  alike  in  the  class-room.  The 
effect  of  their  landscapes  will  be  different,  as  each  child  was 
supposed  to  have  thought  out  his  own  idea  of  how  much  sky 
and  ground  he  wanted  in  his  picture.  Try  these  different 
landscapes,  showing  different  times  of  the  day;  at  noon, 
sunrise,  and  sunset.  Also  different  kinds  of  days;  clear 
days,  rainy  days,  or  gray  days. 

When  working  with  water  color,  always  have  the  children 
get  their  pools  of  color  ready,  before  beginning  tOv  paint. 
For  the  first  lessons,  use  two  pools  of  color,  blue  and 
yellow. 

Be  sure  to  have  the  pools  of  color  large  enough  to  cover 
the  space  that  they  intend  to  paint.  Then  think  out  what 
the  landscape  is  to  be,  sky  and  ground,  or  sky  and  water  ! 

If  sky  and  water,  one  pool  of  color,  would  be  enough, 
painting  the  sky  with  more  water  in  it,  getting  a  very  light 
Hnioi  blue;  then  using  the  color  darker  for  the  water. 

If  sky  and  ground,  the  sky  could  be  blue,  and  the  ground 
green  —  to  get  the  green  tone,  dip  the  brush  into  the  edge 
of  the  blue  pool,  then  into  the  edge  of  the  yellow  pool. 
Now  if  the  brush  is  dragged  over  the  paper,  green  flows  out 
—  if  too  much  blue  has  been  taken,  the  green  will  look  like 
blue  green  and  perhaps  not  pleasing,  so  dip  again  into  the 
yellow  pool.  If  too  much  yellow  is  taken,  dip  again  into 
the  blue  pool.  They  could  try  this  on  an  extra  piece  of 
paper,  before  painting  on  their  landscape.  Be  sure  that  the 
color  is  used  very  wet,  that  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  good 
water  color  work.  The  child*s  idea  of  paint  is  something 
thick,  and  his  first  thought  is  to  get  something  heavy  and 
thick  on  the  paper.  Try  in  the  first  lessons  to  break  that 
up,  and  get  the  children  to  give  good  broad  fiat  washes, 
dragging  the  brush  horizontally  across  the  space  for  the  sky 
and  ground.  See  how  few  strokes  can  be  taken  in  covering 
that  space.  Do  not  allow  them  to  paint  in  a  finicky  way 
with  little  strokes  —  but  with  good  broad  sweeps  across  the 
paper.     The  work  when  finished  should  look  watery  and  wet. 


The  effect  to  be  like  tinted  or  colored  water,  rather  than 
paint. 

For  the  upper  primary  grades  more  effects  can  be  tried 
perhaps  than  in  the  lower  primary  grades  —  as  rainy  days,  or 
gray  days.  To  paint  a  gray  sky,  use  a  little  of  red,  a  little 
of  yellow,  and  a  little  of  blue.  If  the  same  proportion  of  the 
three  colors  is  used,  pure  gray  is  the  result.  If  more  red  is 
taken  than  yellow  or  blue,  the  gray  looks  like  red  gray ^ 
and  more  of  yellow  and  blue  should  be  added.  If  the  gray 
looks  too  yellow,  like  yellow  gray,  add  more  of  the  blue  and 
red.  If  the  gray  looks  too  blue,  like  blue  gray,  add  more 
of  the  red  and  yellow.  Always  have  the  pools  of  color 
made  in  the  compartment  of  the  box  designed  for  it,  and 
dip  into  the  separate  pools  for  the  desired  color.  In  water 
color,  for  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  use  these  three  colors, 
stronger,  not  so  much  water — red,  yellow,  and  blue  — 'giving 
a  tree  trunk  color,  dark. 

For  crayon  work,  for  the  trees,  use  either  the  black 
crayon,  or  a  good  soft  black  pencil. 

For  the  distant  hills,  use  violet  color  lightly. 

Try  a  landscape  in  crayon  suggesting  a  starlight  night — 
using  the  blue  crayon  rather  heavy  for  the  sky,  .and  yellow 
dots  for  the  stars ;  the  paper  could  be  left  white  for  the 
snow,  or  ground  could  be  painted  green. 


Harvest  Questions 

This  is  the  harvest  time  and  we  are  ready  to  learn  a  new 
lesson  from  tl^e  corn  fields.  As  we  watch  them  now  let  us 
answer  the  following  questions  : 

1  How  is  the  corn  cut? 

2  How  many  ears  do  you  find  on  a  stalk? 

3  Are  the  ears  on  the  same  side  of  the  stalk  or  on 
opposite  sides  ? 

4  Take  into  the  school-room  as  many  kinds  of  corn  as 
you  can  find,  and  describe  each  as  follows  : 

m    The.shape  and  color  of  the  kernel. 

b     Number  of  rows  of  kernels. 

c    The  number  of  kernels  in  each  row. 

5  Make  a  list  of  the  foods  for  which  corn  is  used. 

6  Why  are  pumpkins  planted  among  the  corn  ? 

— Junior  Naturalist  Monthly 
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How  to  Dispose  of  a  Surplus 

In  a  school  in  Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland,  one  day,  a  dull  boy  was 
making  his  way  to  his  master  for 
the  third  time  with  a  question  in 
arithmetic.  The  teacher,  a  little 
annoyed,  exclaimed,  "  Come,  come, 
John,  what's  the  matter  now?  '* 

"  I  canna  get  ma  question  richt,"' 
replied  the  boy. 

"What's  wrpng  with  it,  this 
time?" 

"  I've  gotten  auchteenpence  ower 
muckle." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  a  smart  boy, 
in  a  loud  voice,  with  a  sly  glance  at 
the  master,  **  keep  it  tae  yersel*, 
Jock." 


One,  Two,  Three 

One,  two,  three,  a  bonny  boat  I  see, 

A  silver  boat  and  all  afloat  upon  a  rosy  sea. 

One,  two,  three,  the  riddle  tell  to  me. 

The  moon  afloat  is  the  bonny  boat,  the  sunset  is  the  sea. 

Digitizea#^igaC/€^IK^ 
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Gymnastics  for  Primary  Grades 

Chariuttk  a.  BlatchLY,  Director  of  Physical  Training,  Public  Schools, 
Gloucester,  Ma«s. 

IN  giving  gymnastics,  the  teacher  must  bear  in  mind  the 
three-fold  object  of  the  exercises ;  namely,  cultivating 
correct  postures,  educating  the  muscles,  and  producing 
the  physiological  effect  of  vigorous  exercise.  With 
small  children,  faulty  postures  are  not  so  pronounced  as  in 
older  children,  the  main  points  needed  being  to  raise  the 
head  and  keep  the  chest  up  instead  of  protruding  the 
abdomen  as  children  are  so  apt  to  do  when  told  to  stand  up 
straight.  To  educate  the  muscles,  exercise  rtust  be  taken 
accurately.  * 

There  is  danger  of  making  gymnastics  a  very  great  bore, 
and  to  avoid  this  the  exercises  should  be  given  in  a  lively 
manner  with  no  long  pauses;  children  must  execute  the 
movements  vigorously  and  not  be  held  in  one  position  too 
bng ;  and  many  suggestions  that  appeal  to  the  imagination, 
such  as  those  given  in  the  following  exercises  may  be  used. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  teacher's  voice  be  flexi- 
ble, and  express  what  is  wanted  in  her  commands.  Each 
command  has  two  parts — the  preparatory  word  and  the 
executory  word ;  as  in  the  command  "hips — firm!'' 
"  Hips  "  is  the  preparatory  word  and  should  be  given  uith 
much  less  emphasis  than  the  other.  "  Firm  "  is  the  word 
of  execution  and  should  be  given  with  sharp  emphasis  and 
must  be  preceded  by  a  pause.  The  object  of  this  is  to  give 
the  children  time  to  think  what  the  movement  is,  and  when 
the  word  is  pronounced,  they  are  ready  to  act  instantly  and 
together.  In  this  exercise,  the  movement  is  quick,  and  the 
command  is  the  same ;  but  when  the  movement  is  slower, 
as  in  "  trunk  forward  bend,"  the  pause  before  the  executory 
word  is  the  same,  but  the  word  itself  is  given  with  much 
slower  emphasis.  Until  a  teacher  has  learbed  to  make  this 
pause  before  the  woid  of  execution,  she  will  not  get  satis- 
factory results. 

The  following  exercises  are  for  first  and  second  grades, 
and  are  arranged  in  groups  or  "  types"  according  to  the  part 
of  the  body  exercised.  A  complete  lesson  should  consist  ot 
at  least  one  exercise  from  each  type,  repeated^  eight  times  or 
more,  a  march,  and  run ;  and  should  take  not  more  than  ten 
minutes. 

Avoid  wordy  explanations.  Teach  the  exercises  by  imi- 
tation, with  the  command,  till  the  children  learn  what  the 
command  means. 

To  avoid  monotony  in  repeating  the  exercises,  counting 
may  be  used  after  giving  the  first  command. 

The  teacher  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  faulty  positions 
at  all  times  and  correct  them. 

The  phrase,  "starting  position,"  used  in  the  following 
descriptions  means  that  this  part  of  the  exercise  -is  held 
while  the  movement  is  repeated  several  times. 

After  each  type  of  exercise,  it  is  best  to  command  "  In 
place  —  rest!  "  then  give  command  "  Class  —  attention  !  " 
preceding  the  next  type,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
class  to  hold  this  position  properly  throughout  the  lesson. 
Be  sure  that  the  pupils  make  a  marked  difference  between 
these  two  positions  and  "  grow  "  a  little  when  the  command 
"attention"  is  given. 

Do  not  attempt  to  teach  too  many  exercises  at  a  time. 
They  must  be  taught  slowly,  mastering  each  difficulty  before 
attempting  something  new,  or  the  result  will  be  hopeless 
confusion. 

In  types  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  it  is  a  good  arrangement 
to  have  the  children  stand  in  the  chairs.  The  teacher  then 
finds  it  much  easier  to  move  about  and  correct  the  posi- 
tions, and  the  children  enjoy  the  change. 

In  types  II  and  IV,  the  movements  are  very  quick, 
"like  shooting  off  a  gun  "  and  the  teacher's  executory  word 
is  the  "pull  of  the  trigger."  In  types  III  and  V,  the 
exercises  are  slower. 

I.    Introductory  Exercises 

I.  Get  the  children  into  the  aisles  in  good  form. 
The  class  looks  much  better  if  pupils  are  arranged  accord- 


ing to  height,  the  shorter  ones  in  front;  and  the  boys 
on  one  side  of  the  room  the.  girls  on  the  other.  Com- 
mand, "  Position ! "—  hands  are  folded  on  the  desk,  feet 
together,  the  back  against  the  back  of  the  chair.  <'  Class  — 
attention  !  "  hands  are  brought  down  to  sides,  and  child  sits 
up  straight.  "  On  the  left  (right)  side,  standing  position  — 
one!  "  —  the  left  (right)  side  is  placed  in  the  aisle,  the  en- 
tire sole  on  the  floor  —  "hold  a  mouse  under  it." 
"7a^^./"  — the  right  (left)  foot  is  placed  beside  the  left 
and  the  child  stands  in  the  aisle. 

2  "  Class  —  attention  !  "  —  the  fundamental  standing 
position.  The  heels  are  brought  together  with  a  snap,  toes 
open,  making  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees  with  the  feet  ("  a 
big  piece  of  pie").  Heels  should  be  on  a  line  —  some 
children  are  apt  to  place%one  foot  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
other.  The  arms  should  be  back  and  straight,  fingers 
straight,  chest  up,  head  raised,  the  eyes  turned  toward  the 
"eye-mark,"  a  place  on  the  opposite  wall,  somewhat  higher 
than  the  head. 

3  "In  place  —  rest!''  —  one  foot  is  placed  forward, 
the  whole  position  is  somewhat  relaxed,  the  eyes  turn  away 
from  the  eye-mark,  and  the  arras  are  in  an  easy  position. 
Be  sure  that  the  child  rests  or  his  "attention,"  following  it, 
will  be  poor.  Give  "  In  place  —  rest"  frequently,  and 
always  while  explaining  a  position.  Remember  that  the 
position  "  attention  "  is  one  of  effort,  and  must  not  be  held 
too  long.  ' 

Some  form  for  getting  into  the  chairs  should  be  used; 
as,  "In  the  chairs — place!"  Children  turn  toward  the 
chair,  placing  the  left  foot  in  it.  "  Two!  "  The  right  foot 
is  placed  in  the  chair.  "  Down  —  one!"  left  foot  is  placed 
on  the  floor  backward.  "  Two!"  Right  foot  is  replaced 
and  the  pupils  face  the  front.  , 

Begin  the  lesson  with  a  few  quick  commands,  such  as 
"  hips  -^firm!  "  "  feet  —  close!  "  "  feet  —  open!  "  "arms  up- 
ward —  dend!  "  (described  below)  and  others  that  have  been 
thoroughly  learned  and  need  little  correction.  These  are 
to  get  the  attention  of  the  class. 

II.    Leg  Movements 

Object,  the  exercise  of  the  lower  extremities,  call- 
ing the  blood  away  from  the  viscera.  "Hips — firm!" 
as  good  starting  position  for  aH  these  movements. 
These  exercises  may  be  repeated  many  times.  "  By 
count  —  one!  two! "  etc.  If  the  class  counts  after  the 
teacher,  just  as  the  movements  are  executed,  it  will  be 
easier  to  get  concerted  •  action.  In  second  grade,  these 
movements  may  be  taken  "In  series,  class  counting  — 
start  1 "  The  class  begin  the  exercise  and  continue  till  the 
command  "  Class  —  halt!"  is  given,  when  the  class  make 
two  more  counts  and  stop. 

Avoid  continuous  motion  in  exercises  taken  in  series. 
Each  count  and  movement  should  be  given  with  "  snap," 
with  an  instantaneous  pause  after  each. 

1  "  Feet  — close!  "  from  fundamental  position,  toes 
are  brought  together.  Be  sure  that  dotfi  feet  move.  "  Ffcet 
—  open!  "     Feet  return  to  a  right  single. 

2  "  Heels  —  raise!  "      Heels  'are  raised,  and  kept  to- , 
gethcr,  or  nearly  so.     "  Heels  — sink!  "    Heels  are  brought 
noiselessly  to  the  floor. 

3  *'Kntts  — dend!"  Heels  are  kept  on  the  floor,  the 
knees  bend  to  a  right  angle  and  turn  out  over  the  toes  — 
"  make  a  big  O  with  your  knees"  —  back  is  kept  straight, 
with  no  bend  forward  at  the  hip  joint.  If  there  is  difficulty 
about  turning  the  knees  out,  the  toes  may  be  too  close 
together.  For  this  reason,  it  is  well  to  precede  this  exercise 
with  "feet — close!"  and  "  feet  —  £7/^w/ "  "Knees  — 
stretch!  "     Knees  are  straightened. 

4  "  Heels  —  raise!  Knees  —  bend!  "  This  is  "  2  "  and 
"  3  "  combined.  In  bending  the  knees,  the  heels  should 
not  come  to  the  floor.  "  Play  you  have  an  egg  under  your 
heels  and  don't  want  to  break  it."  "Knees  —  stretch! 
ntt\s  —  sink!" 

5  "Left  foot  sideways — place!"  The  left  foot  is 
placed  directly  to  the  side,  the  heels  on  the  same  line,  one 
foot-length  between  the  heels,  feet  turned  out  as  in  funda- 
mental position.      "Foot — replace Udibf'^^jghi  foot  side- 
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way*^  -^p/^f^f  "  *'  p,  ,ot  —  replace!  "  It  is  better  to  repeat 
dltcrnatety  from  side  to  side.  ' 

h  '*  Feet  sideways  ^' place!  "  Left  foot  is, placed  side- 
ways as  in  *'  5  '*  "  7 wo!  "  Right  foot  is  placed  sideways, 
"  making  a  bridge,"  two  foot-lengths  between' the  feet. 
"  Fetl  together  — piace!  "  Left  foot  is  replaced  half  the 
distance.     *'  Tim/  *'     Right  foot  is  replaced. 

7  **Ftcl~f/ase/  Left  foot  forward — place!  *\  Left 
foot  is  placed  slraighl  forward,  two  foot- lengths  between  the 
heels,  toes  of  both  feet  pointing  forward,  body  not  twisted. 
I*  toot  —  replace/  "     *'  Right  foot  — "  etc. 

9  "  Left  foot  forward  — p/ace!  ""  Like  "  7  "  except  that 
the  toes  turn  out  as  in  the  fundamental  position.  "  Foot  — 
reprice.'  "     "  Right  foot —  "  etc. 

9  ^*  Left  foot  sideways — place!.  Heels — raise!  Heels 
— ■  sink!  Foot  —  replace!  *'  The  sahie  with  the  right  foot. 
Repeat  in  four  counts  on  each  side. 

10  *' Left  foot  forward — place!  Heels  —  raise!  Heels 
sitfJt/  Foot—  replace!'*  The  heels  must  not  twist  out 
when  raised* 

T I  *'  Left  foot  bar  k ward  — place!  "  As  in  *'  8  "  except 
that  the  foot  is  placet  I  two  foot- lengths  backward.  Be  sure 
Ihat  the  body  does  not  twist.  "Foot — replace!'*  "Right,"  etc. 

1 2  **  Foot  placing  forward  and  backward  —  left  foot  — 
(?wr/  *'  I^ft  foot  is  placed  forward.  "  Two! "  Foot  is 
replaced,  **  Three  f  Foot  is  placed  backward.  *^  Four!'* 
Foot  is  replaced,     **  Right  foot —  one!  '*  etc. 

After  a  foot  [ilacjjig,  the  weight  should  be  equally  dis- 
tributed between  the  feet.  As  the  foot  is  placed,  if  the  toe 
is  put  down  with  a  little  emphasis,  somewhat  is  added  to  the 
**  snap  ''  of  the  exercise. 

15  "Alternate  toe  raising  —  start!''  Beginning  with 
the  kft,  the  toes  are  raised  alternately  and  rhythmically, 
heels  kept  together.  Class  counts  —  "one  —  two — one — 
two,*'  etc.|  till  the  teacher  says,  "Class  —  halt!"  and  the 
ck*^a  tounls  —  "  one  —  two  1  " 

r4  "Arm  flinging  sideways  with  heel  raising  —  one.'*' 
Arms  are  raised  sideways  and  heels  raised  at  the  same  time. 
'^  TuH^!  *'     Arms  and  heels  sink. 

15  "  Hips  firm  and  feet  sideways — place!"  Left  foot 
is  placed  as  in  "  6,"  *'  Two!  "  Right  foot  is  placed  side- 
ways and  hands  are  placed  as  in  "  i  "  in  type  IV.  "  Arms 
position  and  feet  together  — place!  "  Left  foot  is  replaced. 
"  Twtf!  '*     Arms  and  right  foot  come  to  position. 

"  Plays  and  Games 

(l*hete  arc  »}w>  furniahed  by  Miss  Blatchly. — The  Editor) 

The  necessity  of  plays  and  games  for  children  just 
entering  school  is  ton  obvious  to  require  argument — would 
that  educators  could  be  as  easily  convinced  of  their  value 
for  older  children. 

The  difficulty  is  to  find  exercises  suited  to  school-room 
conditions — ^  real  games  that  shall  have  the  proper  interest 
and  rest,  and  still  may  be  played  among  the  desks.  This 
ia'not  the  only  i  ondiiion  to  be  considered.  A  game  to  be 
suitable  must  have  hygienic  and  recreative  value  by  giving 
plenty  of  exercise  for  all,  and  should  require  mental  effort 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  children.  A  wisely  selected 
game  will  open  a  channel  for  directing  the  muscular  activity, 
the  imitative  farulty  and  the  social  instinct  of  the  child. 
The  teacher  should  bear  in  mind  that  each  game  has  an 
educational  valne,  and  is  not  merely  a  pastime  for  momen- 
tary relief  from  study. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  weave  gymnastic  movements 
into  stones  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  effect  of  gymnastics 
and  games  combined.  These  doubtless  have  their  value, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  much  of  the  effect  of  each  is  lost. 
All  efforts  for  i^ymnastic  form,  without  which  gymnastics  are 
neither  educational  unr  corrective,  must  be  sacrificed  to  the 
game  spirit ;  and  X\\^  real  excitement  and  freedom  of  the 
game  are  lost  in  the  effort  to  take  certain  definite  move- 
ments. Is  it  not  better  to  take  the  few  simple  gymnastic 
movements  for  the  trruning  of  certain  groups  of  muscles  as  a 
separate  exercise,  and  give  a  lively  game  that  will  exercise 
the  whole  body?  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  physio- 
logical value  ol  exercise  is  much  enhanced  by  the  psychic 


element  of  interest  and  excitement  such  as  that  produced  by 
the  lively,  con  test  of  a  game. 

The  gymnastic  movements  themselves,  in  the  first  and 
second  grades  should  be  of  the  simplest  nature.  The  chil- 
dren have  been  in  the  clutches  of  civilization  for  such  a 
short  time  that  there  is  little  need  of  exercise  to  correct 
faulty  postures,  the  chief  difficulty  being  to  get  the  children 
to  raise  their  heads.  They  may  be  taught  this  by  giving 
them  a  high  "eye-mark"  while  taking  gymnastics.  The 
lesson  may  consist  of  taking  a  correct  standing  position ; 
foot  placings  sideways  and  forward ;  arm  bending  and  vigor- 
ous stretching,  heel  raising ;  knee  bending ;  deep  breathing  ; 
marching  and  running  in  line  around  the  rooiii.  These  may 
be  made  truly  educational  by  insisting  upon  certain  require- 
njents  for  each  position ;  as,  turning  the  knees  out  in  "  knees 
bend,"  etc.  An  exercise  that  the  children  enjoy  is  standing 
in Jhe  chairs  and  jumping  dowi^;  or,  placing  the  hands  on 
the  desk  and  back  of  the  chair  and  jumping  through  without 
touching  the  feet  to  the  chair. 

Of  games,  one  that  is  liked  by  all  the  children,  and  suited 
to  the  ability  and  muscular  activity  of  those  just  entering 
school  is : 

Crossing  the  3rook  A  space  is  marked  off  with  chalk  on 
the  floor  in  the  front  of  the  room,  or  between  the  aisles,  to 
represent  a  brook.  The  children  from  one  row  of  seats  form 
in  line  and  run  one  at  a  time  and  jump  over  the  brook. 
Those  who  land  within  the  chalk  marks  "  get  their  feet  wet  •* 
and  must  go  to  their  seats.  Those  who  jump  across  may 
sUnd  on  the  edge  of  the  brook  and  take  a  standing  free 
jump  over  it.  Children  from  the  other  rows  follow  in  turn. 
Interest  is  added  after  the  game  has  become  familiar  by 
measuring  the  width  of  the  brook  and  increasing  the  dis- 
tance from  time  to  time.  The  teacher  should  stand  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  brook  to  rdceive  the  children  when  they 
land,  as  there  is  some  danger  of  slipping,  or  bending  back- 
ward. 

Feather  Fly  Children  stand  by  .their  desks,  or  with 
joined  hands  around  two  rows  of  desks  and  blow  a  feather 
or  bit  of  down  in  the  air,  keeping  it  from  falling  on  the 
floor. 

*  Cat  and  Mice  One  child  is  chosen  for  cat,  the  others 
are  mice.  The  "  cat  "  hides  behind  a  chair  or  other  object, 
and  two  or  three  mice  come  together,  and  when  all  are 
gnawing  (scratching  with  their  fingers  on  the  chair)  the  cat 
springs  for  them,  chasing  them  all  around  the  room  to  their 
seats.  Those  caught  are  put  in  the  corner  and  counted  at 
the  end  of  the  game. 

Many  games  can  be  played  with  bean  bags.  Sitting  in 
their  seats,  an  ^qual  number  of  children  in  each  row,  a 
bean  bag  (or  an  eraser  may  be  used)  is  given  to  those  in  the 
front  seats.  At  a  signal,  the  bags  arc  passed  from  one  to 
another  down  the  aisles.  The  children  in  the  back  seats 
stand  when  they  get  the  bag  and  the  effort  in  each  row  is  to 
get  through  first.  Here  is  the  simplest  form  of  "  team- 
play,"  where  many  work  together  fon  a  common  end.  A 
"  score  "  may  be  kept  for  each  row,  a  given  number  of 
points  being  the  "  game." 

Another  variation  is  for  pupils  to  stand  in  two  rows  facing 
each  other,  and  pass  the  bags  in  similar  fashion. 

Bean  Bags  in  a  Circle  Children  stand  around  the  edge 
of  the  room  in  a  large  "  circle."  A  bean  bag  is  started  at 
one  point  in  the  circle  and  passed  from  one  person  to  an- 
other around  it.  As  soon  as  the  children  grasp  the  idea 
another  is  started.  The  interest  increases  with  the  number 
of  bags  in  motion.  These  games  keep  the  attention 
thorotighly  alive. 


Enough  Said 

Two  Boston  ladies  strolling  along  a  road  just  outside  of  ^ 
the  borough  came  upon  the  first  mile  stone.  On  it  was 
written,  "  i  m.  from  Boston."  Having  never  ventured  so 
far  from  their  native  place  before,  they  mistook  the  stone 
for  a  sepulchral  monument.  "  How  touching  !"  they  ex- 
claimed;  "how  simple!  how  human!  'I'm  from  Boston.'- 
What  more  needed  to  be  said?    So  the  dead  speak."         T  J 
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.Designs 


Dons  Carpenter,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Fig.  I  is  the  conventionalized  daisy.  This  may  be  used 
as  a  design  for  a  border  as  well  as  an  all-over  design  for  oil- 
cloth. Pupils  take  a  square  of  thin  paper  and  fold  four 
times,  having  the  creases  radiate  from  the  center.  They 
cut  out  the  half  petal  of  the  daisy  and  the  center.  Then 
pupils  place  this  on  drawing  paper  and  paint  through  the 
holes.  This  stencil  work  may  be  done  in  ink,  or  paints,  or 
crayons,  having  petals  yellow  and  center  brown. 


Fig.  I 


Fig.  2,  the  clover  leaf,  may  be  done  in  ink,  or  with  green, 
crayon,  or  paint.  For  little  children  crayons  are  easier  to 
use  and  the  results  are  very  satisfactory. 


Fig.  a 


Y 


A  Tricycle  Ride 

Lucie  D.  Welch 
ES^  Hazel,**  said  Clarence,  **  that's  pretty  good  for  a 
tricyle;    but,  of  course,  a   bicyle's   the   thing   to 
have.** 

"Papa*s  going  to  get  me  a  bicyle  when  I'm  old 
encu^  1,'*  replied  Hazel ;  "  but  he  thinks  a  tricycle  is  a  great 
deal  t  etter  -^r  a  little  girl,  and  so  do  I.  Sec  how  fast  I  can 
make  w  go.** 

She  took  a. quick  turn  around  the  yard,  and  came  back  to 
the  piazza,  w,th  a  grand  flourish. 
"  Don  t  you  want  to  try  it  ?  *' 

Clarence  forgot  that  tricyles  weren't  good  for  much,  and 
lost  no  time  in  getting  on. 

<'  That's  first  rate,'*  he  said,  after  he  had  gone  to  the  road 


and  back  several   times.     "Why  don't  you  give  Sidney  a 
ride  now?" 

Sidney  was  Hazel's  big  ash-cqlored  cat,  who  lay  asleep  on 
the  piazza. 

"  Do  you  suppose  he'd  like  it?" 
"  Why,  yes,  of  course,  he  would." 

Hazel  seated  herself  in  the  tricycle,  and  Clarence  politely 
passed  Sidney  to  her. 

.  The  sleepy  cat  settled  comfortably  in  her  lap.  He  was  a 
very  lazy  oid  fellow.  If  Hazel  had  just  gone  around  the 
yard,  all  would  have  been  well.  She  thought  she  would  do 
something  more  than  that.  Between  Hazel's  own 
home  and  Grandma's  house  was  a  hill  —  not  long, 
but  very  steep.  It  led  through  the  back  yard, 
past  the  hen-house,  and  up  against  a  high  board 
fence. 

Hazel  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  take  Sidney 
down  this  hill.  Off  they  went,  faster  and  faster, 
every  minute. 

"  O  dear !  "  thought  Hazel.  "What  shall  I  do  ? 
I  n^ver  can  stop  it." 

It  seemed  dangerous  to  Sidney,  too.  He  gave 
a  squirm,  and  jumped  to  the  grotind.  The  last 
wheel  of  the  tricycle  went  over  the  tip  end  of  his 
tail.  With  a  loud  "  Meow ! "  he  ran  up  to  the 
very  top  of  the  pear  tree.  No  one  ever  saw  him 
run  so  fast  before. 

While  this  was  happening,  Hazel  and  the  tricycle 
were  speeding  on.  That  board  fence  was  coming 
neai<^r  every  instant. 

Ciarence  saw  the  danger  and  ran,  screaming, 
down  the  hill ;  but  the  tricycle  went  a  great  deal 
faster  than  iie  could.  Just  as  it  seemed  ae  if 
something  dreadful  would  happen,  the  hen-house 
door  flew  open,  and  papa  sprang  out. 

He  caught  the  tricycle  as  it  was  dashing  past 
him,  and  stopped  it. 

"Oh,  papa!'*  sobbed  Hazel,  "I  thought  I 
was  going  to  Ginny-hack." 

Papa  didn*t  know  where  Ginny-hack  was,  but 
he  was  ever  so  glad  that  she  didn't  go  there. 


The  Voice  of  September 
Dear  children,  with  me  the  school  year  began. 
And  don't  you  remember  how  slow  the  days  ran  ? 
The  bright  out-of-doors  seemed  to  call  you  away, 
And  how  far  from  your  lessons  your  thoughts  seemed  to 
stray ! 

fiut  I  didn't  biame  you  ! .   O'l,  deary  me,  no  ! 
Jusi  after  vacdion,  work's  sure  to  go  slow  ! 
But  I  made  a  beginning,  and  put  you  in  trim 
For  tasks  you  did  later  with  vigor  and  vim. 

With  my  sweet,  sunny  days,  I  have  failed  yet  to  see 
The  school  boy  or  girl  who  doesn't  like  me  ! 
And  though  I  must  call  you  from  playtime  to  work, 
Nobody  objects  who  isn't  a  shirk  ! 

(  could  talk  here  much  longer,  but  I  guess  I  must  stop ; 
'.   .  ^vhen  my  time's  up,  why,  off  I  must  pop  ! 

— -/ane  A,  Stetvart  in  Am,  Primary  Teacher 


Beacon  Lights 
Lest  Autumn's  weary  footsteps  stray 

From  paths  she  long  has  trod, 
The  beacon  lights  mark  out  the  way 
In  touh-like  golden-rod. 

—rHenry  Cleveland  Wood 


A  school  teacher  recently  received  the  following  note:  ''•  Denr 
Sir : — Please  excuse  my  son  Jack  from  attending  school  to- day ,  as 
he  has  to  be  at  the  funeral  of  his  two  aunts.  I  will  see  it  Uois 
not  occur  again.-  Digitized  by  "S^KJKJW  IV^ 
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One  Room 

Sara  £.  Kirk,  Philadelphia 
^O  wonder  my  boy  likes  to  corae  to  school !  If  I 
could  have  begun  my  schopl  days  in  such  a  bright, 
attracti^^e  room  maybe  to-day  Td  be  something," 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  little  mother  who  said  this 
there  came  such  a  "  what-might-have-been  "  expression  that 
staggered  me  when  I  thought  of  all  that  my  "  decorations*' 
might  some  day  be  responsible  for.  So  that  her  boy  and 
other  boys  and  girls  would  like  to  come  to  school  was  one  of 
the  reasons  I  strove  to  make  a  pretty  room ;  and  I  had 
high  hopes  that  ihe  same  would  have  an  aesthetic,  quieting 
effect  on  all  obstreperous  tendenciies,  but  I  never  dreamed 
that  my  cr^pe  paper  frames,  my  artificial  leaves,  and  my 
colored  drawings  might  be  the  foundation  of  "careers." 

As  teachers  there  is  so  much  for  us  to  do  and  to  know 
that  time  for  quiet  thought  along  general  lines  is  often  de- 
nied us.  The  everyday  problems  are  so  very  individual  (as 
the  temper  of  Johnnie  Jones  and  the  tongue  of  Jennie 
Smifh)  ;  so  very  present  that  they  demand  'all  our'  spare 
attention  and  there  is  -not  time  nor  energy  left  to  plan  the 
''generalities,"  much  more  work  them  out.  More  especially 
do  I  refer  to  the  teachers  in  the  city  schools  where,  like  the 
tenement  districts,  nothing  is  plentiful  but  children. 

I  have  striven  to  make  my  first  grade  room  bright  and 
attractive  despite  the  fact  that  never  a  ray  of  sunlight  steals 
in  ^ere  the  air  is  breathed  by  seventy  babies,  in  a  great  city 
where  they  can  never  realize  what  it  means  to  be  "  near  to 
nature's  heart."  j 

There  comes  first  to  the  eye  the  blackboards,  more 
T>roperly,  my  gray-boards,  for  they  are  old  and  worn  and  show 
prints  of  the  days  "before  my  time,"  but  now  in  their 
splendor  of  color  the  ravages  of  time  and  decay  are  obliter- 
ated- My  boards  have  color  !  One  small  one  at  the  back 
of  the  room  that  could  not  be  used  for  work  has  a  standing 
contract  for  pictures  in  solid  color.  At  the  top  is  a  great 
book  of  bright  blue  with  the  tops  of  five  little  heads  (the, 
centre  one  brown  and  the  others  yellow)  visible  above  it ; 
below  peep  out  feet  in  various.  "  stockinged "  and  "  un- 
stockinged"  conditions.  There's  nothing  like  an  array  of 
pink  toes  and  red  socks  to  delight  the  little  ones !  The 
name  of  your  school  in  yellow  letters  across  the  blue  back 
will  make  it  seem  like  the  children's  very  own.  Under  this 
I  would  like  to  show  a  picture  in  solid  color  every  month,  but 
fluties  inside  and  "irons"  outside  make  spare  moments  few 
and  far  between ;  so  I  do  well  to  get  one  on  for  each  season. 
I  emphasize  solid  color,  for  in  many  schools  there  is  so  much 
running  to  outline.  A  little  girl  with  a  black  face  and  black 
dress  with  white  edges  is  not  nearly  so  fascinating  as  one 
with  a  flesh  tinted  face  and  a  blue  and  red  dress.  I  can  hear 
the  groan  the  mention  of  making  the  faces  brings  forth.  It 
was  hard  for  me,  but  by  blocking  and  laying  off  and  noticmg 
juU  which  corner  of  the  square  held  so  much  of  the  nose 
and'where  the  diameter  cut  the  eye,  etc.,  a  fairly  respect- 
able likeness  will  result.  If  after  persevering  one  can't  suc- 
ceed then  I  would  advise  back  views,  even  those  where  big 
hats  cover  the  back  of  the  head — ^they  can  be  found  in  the 
children's  picture  books. 

Another  of  my  seven  boards  was  found  in  the  cellar  by 
the  janitor  ;  'tis  very  old  and  very  shabby,  but  it  was  nailed 
down  in  a  corner  and  I  use  it  as  the  "  star-board  " — record 
of  merit.  Even  the  useful  can  be  made  ornamental  for 
little  children,  so  I  pasted  stars  on  the  nail-scarred  wood,  one 
touching  the  other. 

Next  are  my  three  largest  boards ;  one  72  x  36  is  divided 
with  light  blue  chaik  into  thirty-six  oblongs  and  each  oblong 
holds  a  little  problem  in  arithmetic  as  24-2=4;  6— 3=3, 
illustrated  by  apples  in  red  chalk  (outlines only  here),  chairs 
in  yellow,  trees  in  green,  etc.  This  makes  a  pretty  board  and 
IS  most  useful  for  busy  work  till  early  spring.  At  that  time 
the  course  in  arithmetic  requires  that  we  begin  "  times  "  and 
"  divided,"  and  then  the  tables,  the  old-fashioned  tables,  are 
put  on  this  board.  Despite  new  fads  and  theories,  after 
years  of  experience,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
that  there  is  nothing  like  repetition  and  the  "clinching" 
process,  hence  the  advantage  of  the  tables  always  in  sight  for 


spare  moments.  To  remedy  the  confusion  of  the  old  time 
black  and  white,  I  leave  a  maigin  on  either  side  of  the 
board  and  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  the  tables  of  "  times" 
and  "  divided  "  of  the  same  number  are  separated  by  a  heavy 

^  green  line,  and  between  the  tables  of  different  numbers 
an  inch  wide  column  of  green,  studded  with  five-petaled 
pink  flowers,  forms  the  dividing  mark.  The  three  inch  side 
columns  hold  birds  of  different  colors  in  different  positions 
perched  on  leafy  branches.     Frohi  the  bill  of  the  one  in  the 

,  upper  left,  hand  corner  to  the  bill  of  the  tiny  one  at  the  top 
of  the  inch  wide  column  goes  a  streamer  of  green,  studded 

'  with  the  pink  blossoms,  and  so  on  from  column  to  column. 
At  the  foot  rise  green  grasses  of  different  lengths  to  meet  the 
tables  wherever  they  end ;  and  nestled  among  the  grass  here 
and  there  are  more  of  the  pink  blossoms  with  perhaps  a 
yellow  butterfly  or  two.  The  birds  may  be  copied  from  a 
picture  book ;  I  took  mine  from  one  of  the  new  brightly 
illustrated  primers.  All  this  spring  beauty  will  not  cpnfuse 
the  children,  A  superintendent  from  the  west  once  ex- 
pressed this  fear,  but  when  he  saw  how  eagerly  they  went  to 
work  to  copy  the. tables  on  the  bird-board  at  my  direction,  he 
left  convinced — the  brighter  the  better. 

Another  of  my  boards  holds   the  little  sketches   from 

'  Primary  Education  each  month.  I  use  theie  for  language 
lessons.  Indeed  all  our  picture-children  are  named  so  that 
each  one  seems  like  a  living  friend.  These  outline  sketches, 
I  outline  in  color.  A  pink  line  over  a  slate  pencil  one  (I 
do  all  drawing  in  slate  pencil  first),  is  as  readily  made  as  a 
white  one  and  far  more  attractive. 

One,  and  a  half  of  the  next,  arc  kept  in  all  their  gray 
beauty  (  ?)  for  every  day  work  with  every  day  white  chalk. 
The  half  one  mentioned  has  its  expanse  interrupted  by  a 
music  staff,  but  there  is  a  space  above- that  holds  the  small 
letters  as  they  are  taught  in  the  writing  lessons.  The  lines 
and  spaces  arranged  as  for  words.  If  I  had  planned  to 
keep  to  one  color  scheme  I  would  have  made  these  letters 
and  lines  d  la  autumn  leaf  too,  but  as  the  letters  are  in 
three  sets,  the  incurves  /,  «,  a/,  e^  s,  r,  /,  /,  /,  ^,  h,  k,j\/; 
the  out-curves  from  top  down  o,  c,  a,  d,  g,  q^  and  the  out- 
curves  turning  up  w,  «,  v,  x,  y,  z^  I  make  the  lines  green, 
the  first  set  of  letters  pink,  the  next  blue,  and  the  third  red. 
The  latter  half  of  the  year  these  could  be  erased  and  the 
capitals  in  colored  groups  take  their  plaf  e,  but  if  they  are 
still  needed,  then  the  capitals  can  be  placed  on  stiff  white 
cardboard  and  rest  above  this  board.  The  remaining  board 
is  kept  for  every  day  work,  little  illustrated  reading  lessons, 
etc.,  up  till  Thanksgiving,  when  the  turkey  struts  forth 
followed  later  by  Santa  Claus  and  his  chimney.  By  January 
the  board  is  ready  for  the  addition  and  subtraction  tables. 
At  this  time  they  are  approaching  the  aristocracy  of  the 
"  teens  "  and  I  have  found  it  never  hurts  them  to  know 
the  *,'put  on"  and  "take  away"  in  some  definite  form. 
The  board  is  arranged  as  the  bird  and  flower  "  creation,"  but 
the  margins  and  columns  are  topped  by  golden  eagles 
joined  by  streamers  of  blue,  studded  with  white  stars.  The 
side  margins  hold  all  the  way  down,  flags  crossed  the  divid- 
ing line,  between  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  the  same 
number  is  a  heavy  blue  pne ;.  the  dividing  cqlumns  are  of 
inch  wide  red  and  white  diagonal  stripes.  At  the  bottom 
are  shields  of  this  type. 

Hand  in  hand  with  pretty  boards  should  come  pretty 
walls.  For  some  time  past  I  have  been  making  a  collection 
of  colored  pictures,  fruits,  flpwers,  birds,  and  children.  I 
paste  my  "works  of  art"  on  stiff  cardboard,  providing  a 
margin  of  one,  two,  or  three  inches  according  to  the  size  of 
the  picture;  this  I  cover  with  a  rather  dark  green  cr^pe 
paper.  I  have  tried  other  colors,  but  find  green  to  be  the- 
best.  Where  there  is  very  much  green  about  the  picture  I 
tuck  in  a  contrasting  color  between  the  picture  and  green  . 
"  frame."  These  I  arrange  on  the  walls  as  I  would  hang 
pictures  in  my  own  room.  One  large  space  I  take  special 
pride  in,  for  it  looks  like  a  veritable  garden.  In  the  fall  from 
frame  to  frame  creep  and  twine  trails  of  artificial  autumn 
leaves.  I  would  have  Hked  them  all  over  the  room,  but 
they're  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  dozen  yards,  and  I  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  half  dozen.  In  the  spring  the  autumn  leaves 
give  place  to  artificial  flowers.  ,      C^  r^r^r^\r> 
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September  and  October  I  lived  in  the  suburbs,  and  was 
able  to  get  a  quantity  of  curling  grass  to  decorate  boards, 
and  chestnut  burrs  tied  with  red  ribbon  festooned  the 
chandelier;  a  bunch  of  some  species  of  winter  greens 
forms  a  graceful  crowft  for  the  thermometer  which  our 
"  Board  *,  says  must  hang  under  the  chandelier. 

The  aquarium  I  have  on  a  table  at  an  angle  in  the 
comer.  My  few  remaining  exotics  in  the  way  of  geraniums, 
etc.,  occupy  one  sill  now.  In  the  fall  they  spread  over  the 
three  but  a  cessation  of  heat  tirculation  over  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  despite  newspaper  wrappings,,  soon  diminished  ifly 
"conservatory.**  Of  the  two  empty  window-sills  one  now 
holds  our  library  and  the  other  that  is  in  full  view  of  the 
main  door  glories  in  a  large  palm  jardiniere. 

My  desk,  by  the  way,  is  not  placed  conspicuously  as  a 
seat  of  judgment,  but  is  off  in  a  corner  and  has  a  rug  in  front 
of  it.  I  have  found  that  all  these  little  touches  "  pay,** 
indeed  there's  nothing  like  the  results  an  attractive  environ- 
ment will  bring.  I  have  tested  it  all  and  am  still  continu- 
ing the  **  charms  *'  in  a  city  graded  school  where  time  and 
money  and  material  are  scarce,  where  there's  nothing  in 
abundance  but  a  love  for  children  and  a  desire  to  please 
their  little  hearts  and  delight  their  appreciative  eyes. 

(Primary  Education  does  not  endorse  everything  printed  in  its 
columns.  There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  so 
great  a  variety  of  decoration  in  school-rooms.  Will  *  teachers  express 
themselves  on  this  matter?— Thb  Editor) 


here  was  an  old 


who  lived  in  a,( 

Shehadsomany*^ 
She  didn1  know  what  to  dO; 
She  gave  them  some  broth, 

With  plenty  of  z;:::^ 

And  kissed  themaljJWIy 
And  sent  them  to. 


(From  •*  Newly  Feathered  Mother  Goose,"  National  Puh.  Co.,  Phila.) 


For  Studying  Fall  Crickets 

Nellie  R.  Cameron,  Colton,  Cal. 

Through  kindness  of  our  druggist,  we  procured  several 
discarded  Sen  Sen  tablet  boxes.  They  are  of  handy  size, 
and  made  of  light,  but  firm,  pasteboard.  Each  has  a  hinged 
cover,  and  two  isinglass  sides.  We  perforated  the  covers 
with  air-holes,  and  now  we  have  always  convenient  cages  for 
lively  butterflies,  grasshoppers,  and  crickets. 

Tlie  children  can  study  them  freely  without  injuring  or 
trightening  the'  little  captives.  Sometimes,  the  cage  is 
placed  on  the  first  desk  in  a  row.  After  a  survey  of  speci- 
men, number  one  passes  it  back  to  the  second  desk,  and 
draws  a  sketch  from  memory.  In  this  way,  the  cage  is 
passed  all  about  the  room.    The  pupils,  while  waiting  their 


turn  to  draw,  are  furnished  with  some  attractive  busy  work. 
Regular  class  work,  also,  goes  on.  After  all  have  observed 
and  drawn  ^  the  specimen,  the  cage  is  brought  to  class  and 
passed  from  one  child  to  another,  each  telling  what  he 
observed  while  the  cage  was  in  his  hand. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  the  little  captive  is  set  free ; 
for  kind  consideration  for  the  little  helpless'creatures  about 
us  is  quite  as  important  a  factor  of  child  development  as  the 
more  intellectual  phases  of  nature  study,  such  as  observation 
and  expression  by  drawing  and  language. 


"In  a  Minute" 


Ruth  Elliott 

Johpny  Curtis  was  a  little  boy  just  eight  years  old.  He 
was  one  of  those  children  who  are  never  ready,  but  will  be 
<«  in  a  minute."  When  his  mother  called  him  in  the  morn- 
ing to  get  up,  he  would  answer,  "  Yes,  mamma,  in  a  minute." 
Then  he  would  go  to  sleep  again.  Wheu  the  teacher  called 
the  school  to  position,  he  always  had  a  few  more  words  to 
write,  and  was  th^  last  one  to  fold  his  hands.  It  was  a.vei;y 
bad  habit,  and  he  knew  it.  It  made  his  mamma  sad  many 
times  a  day,  and  his  teacher  was  much  troubled  by  it. 

But  one  day  it  caused  him  to  be  so  very  unhappy,  that  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  be  no  longer  an  ''in  a 
minute  boy." 

Johnny  was  very  fond  of  pets,  and  had  a  bird  and  a  cat 
which  he  fondly  loved^  Dicky,  the  bird,  was  a  lovely  singer. 
He  was  so  tame  that  when  Johnny  opened  the  cage  door 
Dicky  would  come  out  and  perch  on  Johnny's  shoulder,  and 
eat  from  his  hand.  Tommy,  the  cat,  was  just  as  cunning  in 
his  way,  Johnny  thought,  and  he  could  never  quite  decide 
which  he  loved  better,  Dicky  or  Tonuny. 

One  day  Johnny  was  busily  playing  with  his  new  fire 
engine  in  the  play-room,  while  his  mother  sat  sewing  in  the 
next  room. 

"  Johnny,"  said  mamma,  *'  did  you  leave  the  kitchen  door 
open?  I  thought  I  heard  kitty  in  the  dining-room,  and 
birdie  is  there,  you  know."  , 

"  I  think  I  closed  it,  but  I  will  see  *  in  a  minute.*  " 

But  so  interested  was  he  in  his  play  that  several  minutes 
passed,  when  suddenly  there  came  a  crash,  and  mamma  and 
Johnny  ran  to  the  dining-room.  Kitty  had  jumped  on 
Dick's  cage,  and  both  had  fallen  to  the  floor,  but  luckily  the 
bird  was  not  harmed,  and  mamma  quickly  drove  kitty  from 
the  room. 

'<  Johnny,"  said  mamma,  ''  your  in-a-minute  habit  came 
very  near  causing  the  death  of  Dicky.  To-morrow  I  shall 
take  your  birdie  over  to  cousin  Helen's  and  ask  her  to  keep 
him  until  you  become  a  boy  prompt  to  obey.  When  I  am 
sure  that  you  are  no  longer  an  "  in-a-minute  boy,"  either  at 
home  or  in  school,  then  we  will  have  Dicky  back. 

Johnny  cried  and  was  very  sad  all  th^  rest  of  the  day. 
Towards  night  his  mamma  heard  him  in  the  dining-room 
talking  to  Dicky. 

"  You've  got  to  go  away  to-morrow,  Dicky  darling,  because 
I've  been  a  very  naughty  boy.  I  came  near  letting  you  get 
killed  to-day,  because  I  said  '  in  a  minute,'  instead  of  mind- 
ing right  off  quick,  but  you  can  come  l;)ack  again  when  I  get 
a  go<xl  boy.  And  I'm  never  going  to  say  '  in  a  minute ' 
again, '  honest,  true,  black,  and  blue.'  I  guess  a  feller  can 
do  anything  that  he  tries  awful  hard  to  do." 

And  Johnny  did  try  hard,  and  although  he  forgot  many 
times,  he  gradually  overcame  the  habit,  and  in  about  six 
weeks  Dicky  was  again  trilling  his  sweet  song  in  the  dining- 
room.    Mamma  says  he  sings 

"Every  one  loves  to-day,  to-day, 
Our  little  boy  Johnny,  who  minds  right  away," 


"  Leave  a  Bit  Behind  " 

'  Oh,  children  I  who  gather  the  spoils  of  wood  and  wold, 
From  selfish  greed  and  wilful  waste  your  little  hands  withhold, 
Though  fair  things  be  common,  this  moral  bear  in  mind,  T 

l^ck  thankfully  and  modestly  and  fe((gftjf  ^^  Sf'^^B^'v^OQlC 


L 
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All  in  a  Friendly  Way 

\  Mary  E.  FitzGerald,  Chicago 

ISS  RICHARDS,  when  questioned  as  to  why  she 
always  managed  to  keep  herself  so  cheerful  and  on 
such  good  terms  with  every  one,  would  demand  a 
vow  of  secrecy  and  then  with  a  face  of  the  most 
portentous  gravity  answer  her  questioner  thus :  "  Never 
listen  to  anything  unpleasant, about  yourself." 

"  But  how  can  you  help  it?  "  would  be  almost  invariably 
the  reply. 

**  My  way  of  helping  it  and  your  way  would  be  so 
entirely  different  that  it  wouldn't  be  worth  while  trying  to 
explain  ;  but  just  try  my  recipe  for  a  month  and  see  if  your 
spectacles  won't  be  rose-colored  instead  of  blue." 

"  But  if  the  principal  tells  you  that  your  boys  are  the  very 
worst  ones  on  the  stairs,  and  that '  discipline  must  be  main- 
tained,' and  then  looks  as  if  your  name  was  heading  the  list 
for  decapitation  in  June,  I  don't  think  even  you  could  pre- 
vent him,"  said  one  questioner. 

"  That  isn't  the  kind  of  unpleasant  thing  I  mean,"  said 
^iss  Richards.  "  1*11  give  you  a  practical  example.  When 
I  was  in  your  room  one  day,  Miss  White  came  in  and  told 
,  you  that  John  Slater's  mother  said  you  spent  so  much  time 
in  fixing  yourself  up,  that  you  had  no  time  to  think  of  the 
children." 

"  Yes,  and  it  made  me  so  mad,"  said  Miss  Briggs.  "  Yes, 
mad.  I  won't  say  angry,  because  it  doesn't  express  the  way 
I  felt.    After  "— 

**  Just  let  me  finish  my  little  harangue ;  you  know  you 
brought'it  on  yourself,"  said  Miss  Richards,  laughing  at  the 
entire  change  of  expression  on  the  young  girl's  face. 

"  Now,  since  then,  you  have  come  dressed  in,  what  for 
you,  might  be  called  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Where  are  the 
pretty  bows  yon  used  to  wear  in  your  hair,  and  the  dangling 
chains,  and  your  pretty  rings  ?  "  ' 

"  Well,"  began  Miss  Briggs,  her  eyes  still  flashing  at  the 
memory  of  the  accusation.     **  I " — 

"  No,  let  me  go  on.  You  have  changed  toward  John,  too. 
I  saw  your  hps  tighten  the  other  day  when  he  came  through 
the  hall.  You  and  he  were  really  getting  to  understand 
each  other.  Every  one  who  has  ever  had  any  dealing  with 
him  knows  that  Froebel,  and  Pestalozzi,  and  Comenius  com- 
bined, could  never  make  a  shining  light  of  him ;  but  you 
were  doing  a  great  deal  for  him.  For  one  thing,  somehow 
or  other,  you  persuaded  him  to  comb  his  hair,  and  the  high 
water  mark  had  receded  farther  down  his  back  than  at  any« 
other  time  in  his  school  life.  If  cleanliness  is  akin  to  god- 
liness, you  had  set  his  feet  in  the  right  path  at  any  rate." 

**  Poor  John  !  "  said  Miss  Briggs  smiling. 

'*  Now  confess,"  said  Miss  Richards,  **  aren't  you  really 
and  truly  visiting  his  mother's  sins  on  him  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  I  am,"  said  Miss  Briggs,  after  a  pause.  "  I 
don't  think  it  is  human  nature  to  like  people  who  hurt  you." 

**  Was  John  responsible  for  whatiiLs  mother  said?  If  tales 
I've  heard  be  true,  John's  mother  is  not  always  responsible 
for  what  she  says  herself.  But  the  point  of  my  argument  is 
this :  Yoif  should  not  have  allowed  Miss  White  to  tell  you 
that  little  piece  of  news." 

**Now,  how  in  the  world  could  I  tell  she  was  going  to  say 
something  disagreeable,  and  if  I  could  tell  it,  how  was  I  to 
stop  her?  " 

"  When  a  person  begins  a  statement  with  *  I'm  going  to 
tell  you  something ;  I  know  you'll  think  it  a  joke ;'  or,  *- 1 
know  you  wont  mind,'  beware  !  " 

"  Well,  what  would  you  do  ? "  inquired  Miss  Briggs. 
"  You  wouldn't  come  out  bluntly  and  say  you  didn't  want  to 
hear  it,  would  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  no  other  method  was  effective,"  said  Miss  Rich- 
ards quietly.  "All  the  mischief  in  the  world  is  occasipned 
by  people  who,  '  for  your  own  good,'  are  telling  you  un- 
pleasant things.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  am  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  person  who  repeats  to  you  something  which 
she  knows  will  make  you  uncomfortable  is  gratifying  some 
little  personal  spite  against  you.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
think  I  am  right,  because  I  nev^r  feel  ^he  least  inclinatioq 


to  reform  my  friends  except  when  I  am  irritated  at  some 
thing  they  have  done  or  said." 

"  Why,  do  you  suppose  Miss  White  wanted  ta  make  me 
uncomfortable  ?  "  said  Miss  Briggs  thoughtfully. 

"  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea,  and  perhaps  she  didn't," 
said  Miss  Richards  laughing.  "  I  can't  say  my  lecture  has 
accomplished  very  much  good  if  rt  puts  you  against  Miss 
White ;  but  protect  yourself  by  not  listening  to  anything  any- 
one repeats;  apd — as  a  favor  I  ask  it  —  put  on  your  pretty 
waists  and  gew-gaws.  I  think  John's  attention  was  attracted 
to  his  hair  by  the  pretty  bows  you  used  to  wear  in  yours. 
He  couldn't  wear  bows,  so  he  did  the  best  he  could  and 
*  slicked  it.' " 

Sometime  afterward  Miss  Richards  was  called  into  the 
office.  Miss  White  stood  before  the  principal,  evidently  in 
a  towering  rage. 

"  Miss  Richards,'*-  said  Mr.  Ray,  "do  you  allow  your 
pupils  to  get  up  and  leave  the  room  without  asking  permis- 
sion?" 

"  No,"  said  she.  "  I  really  have  so  little  going  out  that  I 
never  thought  to  mention  the  subject ;  but  they  ask  always." 

**  Well,  I  heard  differently,"  said  Miss  White  ofTensively. 
**  You  manage  to  get  up  a  reputation  for  being  a  gpod  dis- 
ciplinarian by  hiding  what  your  children  do.  I  tiiink  a 
pupil  who  leaves  the  room  without  permission  is  dirccdy 
disobedient ;  and  I  think  also  that  the  reason  I  have  so  much 
difficulty  in  getting  atl;ention  from  the  children  I  receive 
from  you,  is  that  you  don't  care  whether  children  pay  atten- 
'tion  or  not.  I  heard  all  about  you  from  someone  who 
visited  your  room.  I'd  have  told  you  about  it  but  Miss 
Briggs  told  me  you  wouldn't  listen  to  anything  unpleasant" 

She  stopped,  not  because  she  had  no  more  to  say,  but 
because  her  breath  failed  her. 

Mr.  Ray  had  remained  perfectly  silent,  and  Miss  Richards 
was  too  much  overwhelmed  to  answer. 

"  VVhy,  my  children  are  attentive,  are  they  not,  Mr.  Ray?" 
she  said  at  length. 

"  Very,"  he  said  briefly. 

**As  for  going  out,  I  can't  remember  any  pupil  leaving  the 
room  without  permission ;  they  may  have  done  so  though. 
Oh,"  with  a  flash  of  memory,  *^  I  know  now  to  what  you 
refer  and  who  your  authority  is.  The  day  your  friend 
visited  me,"  turning  to  Miss  White,  **she  seemed  very  much 
disturbed  because  when  Catherine  did  not  know  where  the 
place  was  in  reading,  1  said  nothing  to  her.  Why  should 
I  say  anything  to  her?  A  good,  obedient,  studious  little 
girl.  Any  number  of  things  may  have  attracted  her  atten- 
tion for  a  moment.  I  knew  she  felt  humiliated  through 
every  fibre  of  her  being ;  a  humiliation  entirely  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  offense.  She  remained  at  noon  to  explain. 
In  getting  her  handkerchief  from  her  pocket  it  dropped ; 
she  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  had  not  yet  found  the  place 
when  I  called  upon  her. 

"A  boy  did  leave  the  room  without  asking  permission  the 
same  morning.  I  don't  know  why  and  I  don't  care.  I 
know  the  boy  and  I  know  there  was  some  very  good  reason 
for  it,  else  he  would  not  have  gone.  I  have  confidence  in 
my  children  and  I  hope  they  have  confidence  enough  in  me 
to  feel  that  I  am  reasonable  and  just  enough  to  allow,  on 
occasions,  for  the  breaking  of  the  unwritten  laws  of  the 
school." 

"I  knew  you  could  explain,"  said  Mr.  Ray,  "and  I 
wanted  Miss  White  to  hear  your  reasons  and  to  learn  some- 
thing from  your  methods." 

Miss  White  was  pale  with  indignation,  but  said  nothing. 

"  What  is  the  matter?  "  said  Miss  Briggs  sympathetically. 
**  You  look  unhappy  for  the  first  time  since  I  have  known 
you." 

"  I  am  unhappy,"  said  Miss  Richards.  "  I  canU  under- 
stand why  Miss  White  dislikes  me  so." 

Miss  Briggs  blushed  deeply,  hesitated,  and  rather  con- 
fused, said,  "  I  may  be  to  blame.  I  told  her  you  said  she 
must  have  something  against  me  when  she  told  me  about 
John  Slater's  mother." 

Miss  Richards  looked  at  her  in  blank  amazement,  then, 
j^er  cheerful,  happy  self  again,  laughed. 
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NOTES 

—Dr.  John  Dewey,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  in  Chicago  University, 
lias  been  elected  Professor  of  Philosophy 
In  Colnmbia  University. 

—Dr.  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Superintendent 
of  the  Schools  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has 
~  been  elected  Dean  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity School  of  Pedagogy. 

—The  soathem  half  of  Okhihoma  and 
Indian  Territory  embrace  some  of  the  rich- 
est cotton-prodncing  land  in  the  South. 
Oklahoma  prodnced  218,390  bales  in  1902 
and  about  the  same  in  1903.  Indian  Terri- 
tory prodnced  in  excess,  it  is  estimated,  of 
300,000  bales  in  1902,  and  a  somewhat  less 
number  during  the  past  year.  The  acreage 
for  the  coming  year  will  be  largely  in- 
creased. 

—After  thirty-two  years  of  distinguished 
service  as  Superintendent  of  Denver,  Aaron 
Gove  retires  from  that  office.  L.  C. 
Greenlee,  Assistant  Superintendent,  suc- 
ceeds him.  Mr.  Greenlee  was  Superintend- 
ent of  District  No.  2  in  Denver  prior  to 
the  consolidation,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  assistant.  He  was  a  popular  treasurer 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  the  time  of  the  Detroit 
meeting. 

—It  has  been  estimated  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Indian  Territory  is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  500  people  a  day.  This  applies  to  a 
period  covering  the  last  six  months.  Tak- 
hig  the  last  census  figures,  392,000,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  present  estimated 
population  of  592,000,  a  growth  of  135 
peqions  per  day  would  be  shown.  But  this 
is  not  a  fair  test,  as  the  increase  In  popula- 
tion within  the  past  year  has  been  greater 
than  in  the  three  preceding  years  com- 
bined. If  the  territory  continues  to  in- 
crease In  population  during  the  next  two 
years  as  it  has  in  the  past  year,  when 
statehood  comes  in  1906,  Indian  Territory 
will  come  in  with  a  population  of  957,000. 
Oklahoma  wiU  probably  equal  this  and 
make  the  total  population  of  the  new  state 
1 ,914,000.  This  will  be  the  largest  popula- 
tion ever  claimed  by  any  state  at  the  time 
of  admission.  Taking  the  census  figures 
of  1900  for  a  basis,  the  population  of 
Indian  Territory  at  that  time  was  nine 
times  as  large  as  Nevada,  six  times  that  of 
Alaska,  four  times  that  of  Wyoming,  twice 
that  of  Hawaii,  and  double  that  of  Idaho, 
Delaware,  and  New  Mexico,  148,000  more 
than  Montana,  115,000  more  than  Utah, 
72,000  more  than  North  Dakota.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  territory  has  increased,  at 
the  lowest  estimate,  200,000  since  that  time, 
while  it  is  not  likely  that  in  any  of  the 
other  territories  mentioned  it  has  increased 
twenty-five  per  cent,  and  in  the  states  men- 
tioned not  more  than  ten  per  cent  since  the 
census,  so  that  the  comparative  figures,  if 
they  could  be  had  at  this  time  would  be 
still  more  in  favor  of  Indian  Territory. 
— /Jdcord,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

—AH  facial  blemishes,  stomach  ills,  con- 
stipation,  and  biliousness  can  be  avoided 
by  the  use  of  Murray's  Charcoal  Tablets. 
They  are  antiseptic,  absorbent,  purifying, 
safe,  and  absolutely  unmedicated. 


DIRECTORY  OF  LEADINB  TEACHERS'  AOENGIES 

"An  honest,  painstaking,  efficient  teachers*  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  for  schuol 
t)oard8  and  teachers."  It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  bosiness.  Some  of  the  very  best  and  most 
successfttl  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and  private  schools,  have  been  put  there  by  means  of 
teachers'  agencies.  The  following  excellent  teachers'  agencies  are  managed  by  able,  experienced 
and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation. 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 

ESTABLISHED   1890. 
Telephrae,  Boston,  776.2.  Miss  B.  P.  POSTBR,  Manager. 

80    Broxx&Meld    street,    ISoaitoxi. 


FISHER  A.a.Pi5HeR.p««.  AGENCY 


LONG  BXPBRIBNCB,  PROMPT.  RBLIABLB. 


120  TRBMONT  ST.,  BOSTON. 


SYRACUSE  TEACHER'S  ABENCY 

AflEMCT  SiM  teachers  wanted  for  pobb'c  and  priTate 

4%*  School  Taeaaelef.    SaUrlei  $400  to  $x6oo. 

^^  Noah  Leoaard,  Ph.  D  ,  Manager,  aa  The 

RESULTS  Hier,  Dept.  F,  STraeafe,  N.  Y. 


imarica's  Leading  Comspondenca  School 

THAT      dents    STraeate  GorrMpandaaM  Sekeol* 
PBBPABI8  The  Hier,  Dept.  G,  Sjmeate,  N.  Y. 


D  A O I Tl  A  M  ft  °°^  ready  for  TOU.  We  have  calls  erery  week  in  the  year  for  Kindergarten,  Primary, 
»^^^^*  ■  i^^i^^  Grammar,  Principals,  Assistants,  Superintendents.  Superrisors,  Teachers  of  Drawing, 
Mnsic,  Training  Qass,  Art,  Language  C  French,  German,  Sjmnish,  Latin,  Greek),  Elocution,  Commercial  branches. 
Manual  Training,  Matrons,  Domestic  Science  (Cooking,  Sewing,  Weaving,  Embroidering,  Hemstitching,  Crocheting), 
Physical  Culture,  Governesses,  Tuton,  Traveling  €k>inpanlons. 


AgtneUa  ormte  a  dmnand/or  teaeher$  bjf  the  c<m$tami  pre$entttHon  qfthe^  candtdaUi. 


EDUCATORS' 


EXCHANGE, 

101  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Y.  M.  C.  «.  BLDG.,  PORTLAND,  ME. 


AUNT    A.OOKOie'    fluenc, 
olea  and  tells  700  about  them    /T^'cqr  ^  /W\ 
aaked  to  recommend  a  teacher      JL.  JL:x...c-m.  JL. 

i!rifAR8gg§.s,««M.N.v.:RE>CO»(£»j:B>IifI>S 


is  yaloable  'in  proportion  to  Its  in- 

" If  it  merely  hears  of  vacan- 

18  something,  bnt  if  it  is 
and  recommends  you,  that 


THE  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENBLAND. 

EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 
a  Bemoonr  Street^  Boston. 

Teaohers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades.  RBQISTBR  NOW. 


An  agency  regietroHon  plaeee  you  in  touch  with  vaoandet  <if  whole  eeetUme  iff  the  oountry. 


Agency  Manual  Mot  firee  to  any  address. 

aos  Miekigan  Blvd..  Chicago.  at  Seventh  St.,  Portland. 

414  Century  Bldr,  tiinneapoli*,  S'o  Parroti  Bldr,  San  Francisco, 

533  Coeper  IRuiUtint^  Denver.  --. 

313  Rookery  Bldg^  S^kane. 


4  Askinrton  PI.,  Botion. 
iSb  F0h  Ave.,  New  York. 
ISQS  Penn.  Ave.,  IVeuhingion. 


ldr,l 
^lf.,i 


52s  Stimson  BIM.,  Lot  Angeles. 


THE  BRIDGE  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

O.    A,    SOOTT  S    00,,   RROPRimrORB 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  several  first-class  Grade  teachers  who  are  available  for  better  positiooi .    Afency  manual 
free  on  application.  Olllces  :  9 A  Beacon  Street,  Boston ;  T.  M.  O.  A.  Bid.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal. 


""  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 

Solicits  bosiness  of  Bmployers  who  appreciate  careful  servioe  fn  fMr  iniereete;  also  of  earnest, 
ambitions  teaohers  whose  work  Is  wmftby  of  Inyestigation. 


Of  Boaton, 

120  Boylaton  St. 


Agenoiee  are  largely  retponeible/or  the  imereaee  in  taktriee  the  lattfew  yeare. 


FINB  ARTS  BU>G., 
OHIOA€M> 


THE  JAMES  F.  McCULLOUeH  TEACHERS'  ABENCY 

A  SUCCESBFUI.  SCHOOI.  AHD  OOLLEOE  BUREAU 

ilfllll   Is  the  time  to  BBGISTEB.    Taoaneles  oooor  right  alonff  thru  the  year.    Membership 
HUff    cood  ontU  close  of  season  of  1904-5.   Write  for  drcalars  and  blank  to-day. 


THE  ALBERT  TEAGHEBS*  AGEXCY 

378  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicasro,  111.    Western  Office:  IjOS  Angreles,  Cal. 
Managers:  C  J.  ALBERT.  Chicago.   O.  A.  SORRICK,  Los  Angeles 

Best  teachers  wanted.    Best  Schools  and  Colleges  onr  permanent  patrons.  Send  for  19th  Tear  Book 


SCHERMERHORMIllTa.''£ii 


TEACHERS'  AQENCY 
fewToS 


Oldest  and  Best  known  in  U.  8.  Bst.  18ft5. 

John  C.  Rockwell,  Manager. 


Tit  A     f^  A   A     tW\  •€  %       A  Recommends  college  and  normal 

.!  Pratt  Teachers  Agency  ^^i>p:^pL^ 

C7  w      pnvate   schools,    and    famMies. 

Advises  parents  about  schools. 

WMI.  O.  PRATT,  Manager      -       -      70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


^Continued  en  Page  J^i2^gitized  by  GoOglc 
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"My  dear,  haven't  you  proved  that  I  was  right?  Miss 
White  made  you  uncomfortable,  so  you  thought,  to  repay 
her,  you  would  give  her  a  little  stab  or  two,  all  in  a  friendly 
way.  She,  knowing  my  objection  to  t>eing  reformed,  felt 
bound  to  let  me  know  some  way  hoW  imperfect  I  am,  and 
drags  Mr.  Ray  in  to  do  it  for  her.  I'm  going  to  add  an 
amendment,  which  I  think  you  need :  It  is  neither  repeat 
nor  listen  to  unpleasant  remarks.  I  suppose  when  I  made 
Miss  White  die  subject  of  my  discourse  I  was  not  living  up 
to  my  own  .beliefe ;  but  then,  being  human,  we  are  all  prone 
to  err.  I'm  going  to  try  to  forget  all  unpleasantness.  Per- 
haps Miss  White  had  a  reason  for  hauling  me  up  to  the 
judgment  seat.  There's  John  Slater  as  clean  as  soap  and 
water  can  make  him.  Good-bye  until  noon,"  and  she  left 
Miss  Briggs  on  the  verge  of  tears. 


Don't  Let  the  Song  Go  Out  of  Your  Life 

Don't  let  the  song  go  out  of  yonr  life ; 

Thoogh  it  chance  somethneB  to  flow 
In  a  minor  strain  it  will  blend  again 

With  the  ma^r  tone,  you  know. 

What  though  shadows  rise  to  obscure  life's  skies, 

And  hide  for  a  time  the  snn ; 
They  sooner  will  lift,  and  reveal  the  rift, 

If  yon  let  the  melody  rnn. 

Don't  let  the  song  go  oat  of  yonr  life ; 

Thoogh  yoor  Toice  may  have  lost  its  thriH, 
Thoagh  the  tremnlons  notes  should  die  in  the  throat. 

Let  it  sing  in  yonr  spirit  stilL 

Tliere  Is  never  a  pain  that  hides  not  some  gain, 

And  never  a  cap  of  me, 
80  bitter  to  sup  but  what  in  the  cnp 

Lurks  a  meaSnre  of  sweetness,  too. 

8el. 
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The  Adventure  of  a  Hat 

Elizabeth  Funt  Wade 

O  many  things  happened  that  particular  day  that  for  a 
long  time  Margery  called  it  her  "  remember  day." 
First  Grandma  came  for  a  visit,  and  Margery  spent 
the  morning  showing  her  all  about  the  house  and  took 
her  to  pay  at  least  three  visits  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strut,  her 
pair  of  Bantam  chickens.  At  noon  Uncle  Harry  brought 
her  a  beautifal  King  Charles  spaniel  so  full  of  funny  tricks 
ancl  capers  that  Margery  fell  in  love  with  him  on  the  spot. 

«  He  is  just  a  jJuppy,"  said  Uncle  Harry,  ^  so  you  will 
have  to  teach  him  his  manners.  Take  care  that  he  doesn't 
run  of!  with  your  best  doll  some  day,  and  hide  it  where  you 
can't  find  it." 

At  night  something  sad  happened.  AVhen  it  was  time 
for  Margery  to  put  away  everything  for  the  night  that  she 
had  been  using  or  playing  with,  her  new  hat  of  pretty  brown 
straw  with  its  trimmings  of  gay  buttercups  and  knots  of 
white  ribbon  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

**  I'm  very  sure  I  laid  it  right  on  this  porch  chair  when  I 
went  to  supper/*  said  Margery. 

'*  If  you  did,'*  said  mamma,  **  someone  may  have  taken  it, 
for  the  gate  was  open  when  I  came  out  from  tea.  If  your 
hat  is  gone  you  will  have  to  wear  your  old  one,  and  perhaps 
that  will  help  you  to  remember  to  put  your  things  where 
they  belong  when  you  are  not  using  them,"  for  Margery,  Kke 
many  Qther  little  girls,  was  quite  apt  to  leave  her  hat,  or  coat, 
or  playthings,  just  where  they  happened  to  be  when  she  was 
through  with  them  for  that  time. 

Margery's  hat  could  not  be  found,  so  she  was  obliged  to 
wear  her  old  one.  About  two  weeks  after  her  hat  had  been 
lost,  Margery  came  running  in  to  her  mother  with  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  mamma !  mamma !"  she  cried.  "  Everything  is 
getting  lost.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strut  have  gone  and  I  can't  find 
them  anywhere.  I  called  and  called  thera  for  their  break- 
fast and  they  wouldn't  come  and  I've  looked  everywhere 
through  the  bam  and  yard.** 


Mamm^  went  with  Margery  for  a  further  search,  but  it  was 
true — the  pair  of  pretty  chickens  were  gone. 

**  I  think  they  have  only  strayed  away  and  will  come  home 
by  night-time/*  said  mamma. 

"  Oh,  I'm  just  sure  they're  gone,"  said  Margery,  as  she 
followed  her  mother  to  the  house. 

As  they  passed  through  the  barn-yard  old  Mooley  poked 
her  head  oyer  the  fence  and  looked  at  them. 

'*  Mamma  I  mamma  I"  cried  Margery.  **  Old  Mooley's 
eaten  my  chickens.  I  saw  her  smelling  of  them  yesterday, 
and  Mr.  Strut  pecked  her  nose.  Isn't  that  a  feather  stick- 
ing out  of  her  mouth,  isn't  it,  mamma?" 

**  Cows  never  eat  chickens,  Margery/'  said  her  mother, 
and  going  up  to  Mooley  she  pulled  off  a  wisp  of  straw  from 
her  lip,  which  Margery  had  fancied  k)oked  like  fetthecs. 
**  Well,  if  Mooley  didn't  eat  them,  then  that  old  tramp 
that  took  my  hat  has  got  them,"  asserted  Margety.  "  And 
he's  prob'ly  pulled  out  Mr.  Strut's  feathers  to  pat  in  his 
little  tramp  girl's  hat,  and  oh,  mamma,  do  yon  think  he's 
eaten  up  my  dear  Mrs.  Strut?  Say  you  don't  think  a  tramp 
has  eaten  her,  mamma ! " 

Two  or  three  days  passed,  but  nothing  was  seen  or  beard 
of  the  little  Bantams.  Margery  was  very  sorry  over  their 
loss,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  Sport,  her  little  dog,  she 
would  have  been  quite  inconsolable. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  sudden  departure  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Strut,  Uncle  Harry  came  to  spend  the  day.  When 
dinner  was  over,  he  said  if  her  mamma  was  willing,  he 
would  take  Margery  and  Sport  down  to  Telltale  Brook— a 
little  creek  which  ran  through  the  meadow,  down  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  Margery  was  very  fond  of  this  pretty  stream, 
but  she  was  hever.  allowed  to  visit  it  unless  with  some  older 
person.  This  was  the  fir^t  time  Margery  had  been  to  the 
brook  with  her.  dog,  and  Sport  enjoyed  the  treat  quite  as 
much  as  did  Margery.  He  plunged  into  the  water  lor 
sticks  which  Margery  threw  to  him,  and  came  out  only  to 
jump  directly  in  again.  By  and  by,  Margery  grew  tired, 
and  so  she  and  Uncle  Harry  sat  down  on  a  log  by  the  fide 
of  the  stream,  and  her  uncle  told  her  about  the  funny  little 
creatures  that  lived  in  the  water.  Sport  did  not  care  to 
rest,  but  roamed  up  and  down  the  sides  of  the  creek,  and 
forced  his  way  into  the  bushes  that  grew  here  and  there 
along  the  banks.  Suddenly,  Margery  and  her  uncle  heard 
him  bark  and  growl. 

''  Let  us  go  and  see  what  Sport  has  found,"  said  Uncle 
Henry.  "  It  may  be  a  bird's  nest,  and  we  must  not  let  him 
scare  the  birds,  and,  perhaps,  tear  down  the  nest." 

When  they  came  to  Sport,  he  was  standing  near  a  damp 
of  bushes,  and  though  he  barked  fiercely  at  something  trtiicb 
he  saw  in  thera,  he  did  not  go  very  near.  Uncle  Harry 
went  up  and  poked  away  the  branches,  and  looked  intD  the 
bushes. 

"  Oh,  come  quick,  Margery  I "  he  cried,  "  and  see  what 
Sport  has  found." 

Margery  ran  and  peeped  in  the  bushes,  and  what  do  joa 
think  she  saw?  Why,  Mrs.  Strut  on  a  nest,  with  half  a 
dozen  little  soft  heads  peeping  out  from  under  her  wiogs ! 
Mr.  Strut,  with  his  feathers  very  nmch  ruffled,  stood  in  front 
of  her,  and  when  Sport  came  nearer,  he  made  a  dash  at  him 
to  drive  him  away. 

Uncle  Harry  sent  Sport  off.  Then  he  took  off  his  hat, 
and  lifted  Mrs.  Strut  and  her  downy  babies  into  it  As  he 
took  out  the  chickens,  Margery  gave  a  little  cry  and  caught 
up  something  from  the  ground. 

"Oh,  look,  look,  Uncle  Harry!"  she  shouted.  "Here 
is  my  lost  hat.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strut  carried  it  away  for  a 
little  nest.  They  liked  it,  for  I  let  them  pick  at  the  butter- 
cups on  it." 

"  We  must  look  a  little  farther  for  the  one  who  took  your 
hat,"  said  Uncle  Harry.  "  There  he  goes,  bounding  across 
the  field/'  pointing  at  Sport,  who  was  chasing  yellow  butter- 
,  flies.  "  He  must  have  taken  your  hat  that  very  day  I 
brought  him  to  you.  Don't  you  remember,  he  came  up  to 
the  steps  after  supper,  all  wet,  and  we  knew  he  had  wn 
away  to  the  creek.  But  which  would  you  rather  he  bsd 
taken,  your  best  hat  or  your  best  doH,  Carrie  Arabella?" 
And  Margery  could  not  tell.  (^ r^g-^r^Jr> 
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NOTES 

--Mayor  LaDkerinl;,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
has  oome  oat  in  f ATor  of  (laving  the  boys 
aod  girls  in  that  city  instmcted  in  separate 
clas9>rooni8.  He  tliinka  tliat  better  ednoa- 
ttonal  and  moral  results  will  be  obtained  if 
the  sexes  are  kept  apart.  -  The  members  of 
the  Board  of  Bdncation  oppose  this  move- 
ment, as  It  would  necessitate  the  employ- 
ment of  additional  teachers  and  the  use  of 
extra  elaa8*rooms. 

TEA.0HES8  FOS  POSTO  BIOO 

The  Porto  Rtcan  Department  of  Edaca- 
tion,  is  sending  circulars  to  the  teachers 
formerly  employed  in  the  island  schools, 
and  to  the  new  ones  being  employed  by  As- 
sistant Commissioner  Lord,  to  fill  vacan- 
cies occurring  in  the  teaching  force. 

The  schools  of  the  island  begin  the  fall 
term  on  September  26,  and  the  last  day 
that  the  teachers  cau  leave  New  York  In 
order  to  reach  the  island  in  time  for  their 
opening  sessions  Is  September  17. 

The  circular  letter  contains  much  in- 
formation regarding  expenses  and  the  f  ol 
lowing  paragraph : 

*^  Do  not  bring  with  you  a  large  amonpt 
of  baggage,  since  transportation  is  some- 
times difilcult  and  expensive.  Light  cloth- 
ing only  will  be  needed.  Teachers  should 
not  bring  many  books :  the  books  needed 
for  school  nse  are  furnished  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  climate  makes  it  difficult  to 
preserve  books,  and  It  will  not  be  found 
desirable  to  have  many,  especially  If  they 
are  of  considerable  value.** 

'  A  BJ^UniTTL  BOOE 
The  atMve  caption  Is  what  everyone  Is 
saying  abopi  the  new  publication  on  the 
World's  Fair  Issoed  by  the  Grand  Tmnk 
Bailway  System.  It  Is,  without  donbt,  the 
most  artistic  and  beantlfnUy  gotten  up 
publication  that  has  been  Issued  in  connec- 
tion witb  the  World's  Fair.  On  the  very 
handsome  cover  are  illustrations  of  two 
beautiful  statues  displayed  at  the  Fair. 
emblematic  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
FSciilc  Ocean,  embossed  vfXth  steel  die  in 
Ugh  relief.  The  book  contains  forty-«ight 
pages,  with  descriptive  matter  of  the  main 
fealnrea  of  the  Exposition  profusely  illus- 
trated, and  embodies  the  Utest  and  best 
maps  of  the  City  of  8t  Louis,  showing 
street  car  lines  and  many  other  features, 
also  a  map  of  the  World's  Fair  grounds, 
and  a  large  majp  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Ball^ 
way  System  showing  the  route  to  and  from 
Uie  Fafar,  as  well  as  variable  routes  and 
attractive  side  trips  that  will-  appeal  to 
thdr  patrons.  A  chapter  on  *'How  to 
Reach  St.  Louis"  is  given, and  all  informa- 
tioo  that  prospective  visitors  to  the  Fair 
are  looking  for.  The  publication  Is  not 
only  one'  that  will  interest  everybody  who 
seeurefl  a  copy,  but  will  be  a  handy  guide 
to  those  who  take  in  the  Exposition.  Copy 
can  be  had  for  four  cents  In  stamps,  on 
appllcatloB  to  T.  H.  Hanley,  Acting  New 
tt^gi^iui  Passenger  Agent,  360  Washington 
Street,  Boston.  The  Grand  Trunk  oper- 
ates a  dool^  service  direct  to  St.  Louis 
from  Montreal,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Lon- 
dcm,  etc. 


DIREGTSRY  OF  LEADING  TEACHERS'  A6ENCIES 

(  Continued  from  Page^  j^y) 

Tcu  man  never  vim  kigker  than  fowr  ogpiratUmM;  on  agtne^  rtgitlraiton  hroadetn  yattr  cpporitmlHet  io  riu. 


nPPAr*H PDC  W A NITP n  ^^  tteotlon  of  the  United  SUtea  presents  taeh  oppoi^ 
I  C/%WlIDI^O  ▼T/\l^  1  CrLF  tunlties  for  progressive  teaohers  aa  does  Oklaliom<% 
*     and  Indian  Territories  where  **  Cities  spring  np  la  a  night.**  We  also  have  good  openings 

thronghont  the  entire  West.   Address 

SOUTHWESTERN  TEACHERS  BUREAU,      Quthrtet  Okto.      N.  P.  BUCK,  Mgr. 


An  mgtncff  regMraUon  imoreaaes  yottr  ekamem/or  §ecuring  work  enHrtl^  congenial. 


Minneapolis 
Teachers'  . 
Agency   .    . 


1.    Admit!  to  nienberthlp  only  the  better  etaM  of  ieachera— ragtotn- 
tlon  fee  returned  to  others  at  once. 

3.  Retama  fee  If  onable  to  place  membert  by  September. 

8.   Makes  specialty  of  pUdng  teaehert  to  Middle  Stntei,  and  to  the 
West.    Largest  salaries  paid  there. 

4.  Has  nnmerous  caUs  to  fill  positkms  now  and  tor  nest  year— nost 
have  first  class  teaohers  for  these  positions. 

5.  Is  condncted  by  experienced  edneators. 

AddresM  327-31  14th  Ave.,  S.  E.  MlniiM|x>li8,  Minn. 


APPLICATIONS  WRiHEN  FOR  YOU 

Are  you  nervous  about;  addressing  Boards  and  Superintend- 
ents?    Send  us  facts  about  yourself,  position  you  apply  for,  25c. 
silver,   and   we   will   send  necessary  application  hand   written. 
Have  wxitten  hundreds.     Any  succeeding  letters  at  same  rate. 
Address,  'w.  N.  WELLS, 

315  Dearborii  St., 
Office  Am.  Educational  Co.  Chicago,  Ijll. 


Vertical  or  Slant  for  School  Pens  with  Stamp  of 

ESTERBROOK. 

Having  been  established  for  forty  years  and  knowing  the  exact  requirements  of 
Principftky  we  can  specially  recommeiid  oui  series  of  School  Pens.  Samples  sent 
to  Principals  and  Teachers  when  desired. 

Business  pens  in  all  styles.    Orders  can  come  throngfa  local  dealer. 


The  Estbrbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfq.  Co. 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


26  JOHN  STREET.  NEW   YORK. 


L^  COMFORTABLE  SHOES 

for  School  Teachers'  Wear  an 
JULIETS,  OXFORDS,  and 
OLD  LADIES'  BALMORALS, 


With  "PMBUMATIO  COBHIOW 
RUBBER     HBELS" 


YOUB  DEALER  HAS  THBM 

ii9*Ttate  Bobber  Heal  bas  an  air  chamber  next  to  the  heel  seaL  maJring  a  Pnm 
^  ike  kod^m  raetloo  chamber  to  walk  opon,  making  It  the  on^  Bnbber  Heel 
Mip  cmwHor  peHUMi  oarfoeee. 


OUTLINE  STUDIES  OF  COLLEGE  ENGLISH 


By  MAUD  BLMA  KMOSLBY 


Tweatf^wo  Studies  cxceedMy  bdpful  to  aU  ttmleiMs  of  the  aothors  nuwd,  whether  in  the  schools, 
y  aad  wooMa's  dabs,  or  as  priTSie  readers     CoMswaded  by  leading  teachers  of  English.    15  oeats  each ; 
01  to  per  cent  ia  (|aaatities.  •«    .   .  «  ,#»      m.    . 

i.    SifaH  if  araer        .  8.    Carlylc's  Essay  on  Bums  15-    Borke  s  Speech  oa  ponciKatioB 

s.    Sir  Rooer  de  Coverley  Papers         o     The  Princess  16.    Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton 

3.  JnliiisCnar  10.    The  Visioa  of  Sir  Laualal  "        '     '   - 

4.  TheMecchMitofVeiMce  11.    Macbeth 
«.    The  Vicar  of  Wake6eld  la.    L' AUegvo  aad  U  Pcaseroao 

6.    The  Andcat  Mariner  13.    Coarn  ao.    Ladr  of  the  Udce 

1.    lYaaboe  14.    Lrcatas  at.    Idylls  of  the  Kiag 

^  aa.O»mecSi«Iiaks  lor  the  College  Ei«iish 


Ik. 
at 


XI.    Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addisoa 

18.  Macanby'sLifeof  lohaaoa 

19.  ItTmg'sUleofGoldsmth 


THE  PALMER  COMPANY 

50  BROMFIELD  STREET,  BOSTOI^gflJAS^y  QoOglC 
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Suggestion  for  Primary  Language 

As  a  review  the  various  forms  may  be  put  in  the  first  col- 
umn and  a  period  and  question  mark  placed  in  a  fourth 
column  ;  thus ; 

There  is             some  fish  in  the  pond 

There  are          a  crab  at  the  park 

There  was         two  doUs  under  the  tree            ? 

There  were        four  horses  at  our  house 

Is  there             an  apple  on  the  table                , 

Are  there           some  people  in  the  field 

Was  there         a  bear  in  the  box 
Were  there       some  deer 
Teachj  by  sentence  use,  the  form  : 

Is  there  ?         Was  there  ?  Are  there  ?         Were  there  ? 

There  is  no  (or  none)  There  arc  no 

There  was  no  (or  none)  There  were  no 

Method 

1  The  teacher  may  hold  something  behind  her,  allowing, 
the  children  to  ask  about  the  object  or  objectSj  using  the 
forms  :  Is  there?  or  Are  there?  Such  questions  as  these  will 
be  asked :  Is  there  an  apple  in  your  hand?  Is  there  a  ball 
behind  you?  Is  there  a  piece  of  chalk?  Are  there  some 
grapes  in  your  hand  ?  Are  there  some  marbles  in  your  right 
hand? 

2  The  teacher  may  think  of  a  certain  kind  of  store  and 
have  the  children  ask  questions  to  find  out  what  kind  of 
store  it  is.  For  example  :  Are  there  balls  in  your  store  ? 
Are  there  dmms?  Is  there  a  rocking  horse  in  that  store?  Is 
there  cheese  in  your  store  ?  Are  there  sacks  of  ftour ?  Are 
there  cans  of  oysters  ?—  Teaching  Primary  Language^  Nor* 
mai  Schgai,  San  Francisco 


My  dear  Mrs.  Kelh^: 

You  hit  the  vital  principle  of  education  squarely  on  the 
head  in  your  editorial,  ''Creating  a  Hunger/'  in  PftauBV 
Edl/caiion.  Sometimes  I  can  scarcely  restrain  my  im- 
patience toward  those  who  seem  to  think  that  leaching  can* 
sists  in  spreading  subject  matter  broadcast  that  all  who  will 
may  partake  of  it*  Whenever  I  have  a  pound  of  energy 
at  my  command,  to  be  devoted  to  teaching,  I  make  two 
divisions  of  it:  vtz,^  twelve  ounces  in  creating  intetest 
or  hunger  and  four  in  giving  information.  The  distinction  I 
make  between  information  and  instruction  is  this ;  informa- 
tion is  subject  matter  given  to  a  hungry,  enquiring  mind; 
instruction  is  subject  matter  crammed  into  the  mind  to  be 
held  by  it  in  storage  for  some  possible  future  demand.  In- 
formation is  immediately  assimilated;  instruction  may  be 
so  in  time  —  part  of  it, 

VVith  best  wishes,  I  am 

Very  cordially  yours, 

John  W,  Spencer, 

Bureau  of  Nature  Study ^  CprneU 

University^  Ithaca,  N.  K 


Lost  Minutes 

(Kedtiitoti) 

If  you  in  the  morning 
Throw  minutes  away, 

You  can't  pick  them  up 
In  the  course  of  the  day. 

You  may  hurry  and  scurry. 
And  worry  and  flurry, 

You've  lost  them  forever, 
Forever  and  aye.-— »Stf/. 


Scii^iott'  cutting  by  a  li»lc  MexJc:!^  boy.    (Sent  to  PmuAftv  EcitKA-noK  br  bli  te«cbcffPigitized  by 
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Washington  City 

Kinderg:arten  Normal 

Institution 


work.  Latest  advanoe  In  thought,  phUoaophv,  and 
practioal  appUeatton  of  the  prlnclplee  of  rreaerlck 
Froebel.  S8th  year.  Sammer  ehuMea..A4^antaffes  of 
National  Capital.  Oorreapondenoe  Oonrte.  Address 
Prlnolpal,  SUSAN  PLESSRISR  POI*I«O0K« 
14S6  Q  St..  N.  W.,  WMhiaston,  D.  O. 


the 


•*  fykat  do  we  live  fir  if  it  is  not  to 

make  lift  lest  difficult  to  each  other? " 

— George  Euot. 

A  TEACHER'S  life  is  full  of  trials/ and 
there  are  constant  annoyances  which  irri- 
tate, provoke  and  worry  a  school  teacher. 
In  the  schools  where 

Dixon's  ^SSf^  Pencils 

are  used  these  trials  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mam»  and  the  teacher's  lot  is  certainly  a  happy 
one.  Let  us  prove  it  by  sending  yon  some 
samples,  which  we  will  do  if  you  will  send  us 
i6c.  in  stamps  and  tell  us  where  you  teach. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JBR5BY  cmr,  N.  J. 


SPECTACLES  £.?£^^. 


GINSENG 


Fortunes  in  this  plant. 
Easily  grown.  Roots  and 
se«ds  for  sale.    Room  in 


your 
FaU. 


nrden.      Plant   in 
Booklet  and  Maga- 


zme,  4c. 
OZARK  OINSBNO  CO.,  Dept.N-x3-  JopUa,lfo. 


IDEAL  BUSY  WORK 

Ideal  Letter  Cards        -       -       -  $.06 

Ideal  Number  Cards  -  .06 

Ideal  Table  Ballders    ...  .06 

Ideal  Direction  Cards  -  .06 

Meal  Picture  Cards     -  .10 

IDEAL  CONSTRUCTION  MATERIAL 

Natural  Ra^VIa,  per  pound  .20 

Rattan,  all  sizes,  per  |X>ttnd         >  45  to  .90 

Ideal  School  Scissors,  per  pair  -  .14 

Ideak  Folding  Paper,  per  pkg.  .12 
Send  for  our  free  catalog. 


IDEAL  SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

B21  W.  60th  5trMt      ...     Chicago,  ni. 

REPem  MRDS  SxSaSw 

to  9  mos.  llrst  dozen  lOo.,  each  additional  dosen  6c. 
posHnM.  For  SOe.  extra  we  print  the  names  of 
Mbool  and  teacher  on  each  order. 

ilRISTMAS  SOUVENIRS  SlL.i^^'^': 

■  ars.   9c.  stamp  for  sample.    Most  beautiful  in  the 
market. 

vSehart  Prbitlig  Ci.,  "7*-  Caul  Dofer,  0. 


NOTES 


—Dr.  E.  L.  Greene,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  America,  has  resigned  from  the  faculty. 
He  is  one  of  the  foremost  botanists  of  the 
world,  and  will  be  identified  with  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  where  he  will 
have  a  wider  field  for  his  research  work. 

—As  early  as  the  eighth  centnry  a  uni- 
versity had  already  been  estah^shed  in 
Japan  that  included  such  modem  divisions 
as  schools  of  medicine,  ethics,  mathe* 
matics,  history,  and  some  of  the  text-books 
employed  at  that  ire  mote  period  dealt  with 
such  subjects  as  materia  medlca  and  veter- 
inary surgery,  types  of  text-books  which 
appear  to  have  been  unknown  in  European 
countries  until  about  one  thousand  years 
later. 

— Wireless  telegraphy  promises  to  sup- 
plant the  present  methods  of  communica- 
tion on  at  least  one  railroad.  Officers  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Road  in 
Texas  are  now  experimenting  with  wireless 
telegraphy  as  a  means  of  communication 
between  moving  trains  and  divisional  head- 
quarters. A  number  of  freight  cabooses 
have  been  equipped  with  the  wireless  In- 
struments and  the  experiments  so  far  con- 
ducted are  satisfactory.  Wireless  telegra- 
phy may  prove  of  much  value  to  the  rail- 
way companies,  as  it  will  allow  instant 
communication  between  trains  on  any  part 
of  the  road  and  the  offices  of  the  company. 
Accidents  occurring  between  stations, 
where  telegraph  offices  are  out  of  reach, 
may  be  communicated  readily  by  the  new 
method.  For  years  the  railroad  companies 
of  the  country  have  been  anxious  to  im- 
prove upon  the  old  form  of  telegraphic 
communication.  The  telephone  has  come 
into  quite  general  use  in  this  way.  The 
liability  of  misunderstanding  telegraph 
messages  on  railroads  is  the  cause  of  the 
attempts  of  the  managers  to  get  a  system 
that  will  allow  officers  and  employees  to 
communicate  more  directly  knd  more 
quickly  with  one  another. — Chicago  Amer- 
ican. 

—Fat  people  reduced  twenty-five  pounds 
monthly  by  my  guarantee  home  treatment. 
Purely  vegetable  and  harmless.  No  starv- 
ing, no  wrinkles,  or  discomfort.  Purifies 
the  blood  and  gives  health,  clear  skin,  and 
good,  figure.  Endorsed  by  leading  physi- 
cians. Write  for  my  new  booklet  telling 
all  about  it.  Mailed  in  plain  sealed  letter 
free.  Write  Mrs.  A.  L.  Stockham,  19  B 
Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


Bn|||J|nV8chool 
rnllvlAnf  Leaflets 

82  Pages  and  cover,  64  x  7  inohea.  lUustrftted . 
Special  price  to  readers  of  Pbixabt  Educa- 
tion.  By  mail,  the  5  volames,  only  20  cents. 

Vi>]  ri  tti  e  1 .  Tin-  Su  II ,  Pt«<  t^  i> » Tin  ► ;?  mi  IV .— Ou  r  PlM , 
Tlif  Hoy  W&alslTiinaiu  The  Miu  WrublnElmi,  Jmhh  nl 
Arc.-\Vlads,— Si^rluff.— rnuey  WJtlaw,  Ruin,  iJaiuls- 
lli^n.  Uiile  IJfOwti  hJee4.— Little  D^odKllon.  What  tlit^ 
Flowers  Wlah&tU  The  ^''lolol,  Arn?njoiie.— Tbe  Wtfrv., 
8 i\i\i I.Cray ilsl) .  --!^fj>itniti*r  Ab tv r» ti o h le ii nid , — M I K - 
w^e*I,Thl»5tlv,  AnlB,  t>t:(^t1i*r."Tbe  HsjJTciwer,  ^ew 
Ljinrl,  F'ruU.  T] I iiciLiPffiT IfiK  Si4Litrr*?I,— Tl]*;  >IailODDJl„ 
The  1Al\tt  *m1  tlie  CliDil.  Tht^  Cbhfltoia*  ^lorv. 

Voluffjy  1.  The  Sduw Slake  rftlrle«.  The  Snow,  A 
Trip  Ui  CiOLiillAod,  Thp  SJtar.— At^riilmui  Liuoolh.— 
The  Little  Kl»w»tbn  — HlawMha^H  fainje.  The  Ciry 
Tree.— M  ore  A  tH>u  t  tli  o  {.Jury  Tre¥,  Tl  »e  Y  n  u  p  d  Sold  le  r, 
'llik*?rare,Tbe  llnummer-bojfi  BurULThe  ILM  and 
Wldte  rio*i?a.-Slorf  of  Ll tile  Cater  t''''*'"^  CuttrnHlar 
&ikil  Knhlci  Kedbreoj^t,  tj^ei^riy  Little ('&tt?rpL liar.  Lit tW 
Baltcrfly*— Tlje  Auts  aim!  ibe  Gra^AhopjtfT,  Tb?^  Peer 
RioBSom.— Tlie  Three  tK^ifs,  Tiic  Ptsi  liV^som  oou- 
ttmtiJEl.— Tins  LTnn  unA  vhe  MrmM^  Why  Ch^piuiiAits 
Have  Stripes— The  f^brlbtmiui  Kelb, 

Vol u OK'  3 1-t,  Uttle  U&d  kIiMi5i£-Hi?od  mid  plcttirc. 
—Little  (■edflc,  Jid&iite^l  imm  l\\  aK^rvlarul  (iHue- 
tfHtHl>-K!nK  .*:iolu9  and  tiJM  Ittt^i  nt  Winds.- The 
Kftster  Harf.-Al.(ttle  MijrnlufE-alorj  S*ed.— ClytltJ 
(llluetratt^l) :  The  FJnsl  Dapdflhon^ 

Va  I  ufi]  I?  %*  The  Stif flUiiKB ,  Tb  I6t1 1%  Sou  (f .  Goltle  wrod , 
The  Apple  Tree, The  Milkweed.— tioljiir  Away,  Little 
Jaclr  FrctaU  The  Gripe*,  The  Anxloiii  Leaf,- Wlwt 
the  S^nilTTtJl  Sild*  The  KluwcTa'  S^U-e^p?  '("be  I'uiiipklD, 
Mi\w  ratty  Gave  Thin kn.- What  tbti  Chrlatnias  TT*ie 
SjitL  The  Star^.  Thp  HI  Ma'  Clirlstmaa.-The  New 
Ye(\r,  Ttis  rfhowflftkei!.  In  Eeklmu-Lftod,— *Jld  Abi*, 
The  Snow  Man. -Mar ph.  £jprln,tr  and  H#t  tlelneri^,  A 
Wh  ifty  St^  I  r V .  — The  E jwW  r  L  1 3  v,  Tri'<?  TaI Jt .— Ti m-  V  h j- 
Itrt.  Tlie  Tlurtl^th  of  May.— Thy  Beeu,  The  Daiide-^ 
11  ID'S  Blrthdar- 

Volumfi  \,  Qnadmpetlis,  Ca11i?d  FciurpaiTA.  I|  1;^  a 
ffeaii  Ft  w»,i  edited  tiy  NelllM  Walton  Ford,  ant  heir 
of  '"  N'atLire^H  Byways.^  It  Ireata^  thi'  Cat,  STiulncU 
the  Fox,  Lamb,  Bear,  Dtor,  Rabbit,  Cow^  Uoni^,  Dog. 

wiLLiAn  a.sniTH&  cohpany 

MINNBAPOUS,  MINNESOTA. 


GREGG  SHORTHAND 

The  iiAst  popular  SYStem  In  America  to-day,  iaugbt 
in  mora  bualness  ana  high  scliools  than  any  two  other 
•ystemB  eombined.    Our  greatest  dUUcalty  U  to  sup- 
plTtbe  demand  for  teachers, 
write  tor  oar  Interestinff  booklet, 

"About  Grecc  Shorthand.'* 

The  QRBQQ  PUBLISHING  COHPANY 

57  Washloffton  Street,  CHICAGO. 


THE  NORTHEASTERN 
PUBUG  SCHOOL 

A  Monthly  Paper 
Devoted  to  the  Educational  Inter- 
ests of  Northern  New  England 


A  Magazine  of 

Beginning  with  this  new  year  THE  DEBATER  will  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  will  b«^ 
known  as  **A  Magazine  of  Student  Life'*  Instead  of  *'A  Periodical  in  the  Interests  of 
Oratory  and  Debating/'  as  formerly.  Every  feature  of  student  life  will  receive  attention. 
There  will  be  departments  devoted  to  athletics,  debating,  dramatics,  chess,  etc. ;  articles 
on  timely  topics  by  college  presidents  and  professors ;  serial  and  short  stories  and  poem» 
by  students.    Our  February  Fiction  Number  will  Interest  you. 

Sample  Copy  for  Five  2g.  Stamps 

THE   DEBATER   PUBLISHING   CO.,   Syracuse,   N.   Y. 


Write  for  Sample  Copy 
SO  Cents  per  Year 


MAINE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg.,  PorUand»  Me. 


School  Supplies  and  School  Priating 

Portfolios 
FREE 

Send  for  circular  giving  list  of  pre- 
miums given  for  secuiing  new  sub- 
scribers to  Popular  Educator  aud 
Primary  Education. 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    CO., 
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The  First  Day  of  School  in  Miss 
Barlow's  Room 

Anna  H.  Motsx 

'  Some  of  the  things  she  had  ready  with  which  to  work. 

1  About  fifty  pansy  blossoms. 

2  A  box  of  small  gilt  stars. 

3  A  bright  colored  rubber  ball. 

4  A  set  of  drawing  ]>apers  9''  x  9". 

5  A  set  of  papers  whidi  she  had  mimeographed  like  the 
following : 


School  hours,  9-1 1  a.m.         j  .  1 5-3  p.m. 

Child's  name Age 

Parent's  name 

Address 

Please  send  this  card  back  this  P.M. 


As  the  children  began  to  arrive,  Miss  Barlow  welcomed 
each  one  cordially  (which  means,  according,  to  its  derivation 
^rom  the  hearty /zx^  showed  him  to  a  seat  he  was  to 
claim  as  his.  Several  mothers  came,  too,  and  asking  them 
to  be  seated  at  one  side  of  the  room.  Miss  Barlow  devoted 
more  energy  to  learning  their  names  and  faces  than  those  of 
the  children.  She  did  not  give  these  visiting  mothers  items 
to  write  or  blanks  to  fill,  but  chatted  quietly  with  one  and 
another,  hoping  in  a  few  minutes  to  make  them  interested 
in  seeing  the  children  busy. 

When  the  littlje  ones  all  seeme^  to  be  within  doors,  there 
was  no  further  formal  calling  to  order  or  ringing  of  bell, 
neither  did  Miss  Barlow  in  any  way  call  the  attention  of  any 
child  to  himself  nor  to  her.  I9  a  natural,  friendly  tone  she 
said  to  the  children,  as  she  passed  before  the  seats :  <<  Do 
you  see  some  little  friends  of  yours  who  have  come  to  school 
to-day?  Look  all  around  the  room.'*  Then  taking  the 
bunch  of  pansies,  she  continued  : 

"  Here  are  some  flowers  I  bfought  for  all  the  children 
who  came  here  to-day.  There  is  one  for  every  little  friend 
of  yours.  You  may  carry  one  te  some  boy  or  girl  you  know 
and  wish  him  a  good  morning." 

Several  children  took  the  offered  pansies  and  carried 
them  to  some  more  timid  friend. 

'<  You  are  glad  to  see  some  people  you  know  so  well,  and 
you  found  many  of  your  friends  here.  Now  look  around 
again  and  see  if  some  stranger  sits  near  you.  I  want  her  to 
have  a  flower,  too ;  she  will  soon  be  one  of  your  friends." 

When  each  child  had  his  blossom,  Miss  Barlow  sang 
softly :  *'  Good  morning  to  you,  good  morning  to  you,  good 
morning,  dear  children,  I'm  glad  you  are  here." 

*'  When  you  woke  up  this  morning,  whom  did  you  say 
'  Good  morning '  to  ?  Yes,  to  papa  and  mamma.  Was  there 
some  one  else  who  was  almost  too  litde  to  answer  you  ? 
Yes,  the  baby.  I  suppose  that  baby  wanted  to  come  to 
school  with  you,  didn't  he?  But  he  will  have  to  play  by 
himself  this  morning."  And,  calling  to  mind  his  playthings. 
Miss  Barlow  led  the  children  to  imitate  her  voice  and  hands 
in  the  pretty  finger  play  of  Erailie  Poulssen's,  "  Here's  a 
ball  for  baby." 

Then  bringing  out  the  ball,  Miss  Barlow  bounded  it  and 
caught  it  several  times,  singing  as  she  did  so  : 


<*My  ball,  I  want  to  catch  you. 
One  time,  two  times,  three  times. 
Four  times,  five  times,  six  ttmes.'* 

By  the  faces,  Miss  Barlow  couki  tell  who  wanted  to  play 
with  her,  and  she  chose  several  in  turn  to  idiom  she  could 
bound  the  ball  and  who  sent  it  back  in  the  same  way  to  her. 
She  applauded  the  successful  enesi  and  the  children,  catch- 
ing the  spirit,  clapped,  too.  After  six  or  seven  had  had  a 
chance,  Miss  Barlow  said,  "  This  afternoon  we  can  try  that 
game  again,  but  we  have  had  enough  play  ion  now.  We 
must  work  a  tittle,  mustn't  we?  " 

'  Then  two  children  distributed  the  mimeographed  slips 
that  had  been  prepared.  Miss  Barlow  partly  explained  their 
purpose,  and  added, ''  I  want  these  papers  very  clean  when 
you  bring  them  back  to  me,  so  we  would  better  have  enve- 
lopes in  which  to  carry  them,  I  suppose." 

Then  the  9"  x  9"  paper  was  passed  and  the  children  were 
slowly  guided  to  the  making  of  the  folds  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page. 

Before  the  seal,  in  the  shape  of  a  tiny  gold  star,  was 
affixed,  the  children  stipped  the  papers  in  the  envelopes  and 
then  the  work  was  done. 

Then  Miss  Barlow  asked  the  children  to  fold  their  hands 
while  she  passed  quickly  from  desk  to  desk  writing  "  For 
mamma"  on  each  envelope.  Then  as  the  children  held 
their  envelopes  up  for  friends  to  see,  Miss  Barlow  told  each 
one  where  to  put  his  when  he  brought  it  back  that  after- 
noon. 

*^l{  mother  asks  you  whose  name  to  write  when  she  sends 
the  paper  back,  you  must  tell  her  Miss  Barlow.  Can  you 
say  that  so  she  will  know  ? 

"Now  we  will  throw  each  other  a  good-bye  kiss,  and  run 
home  to  lunch.  When  you  come  back  there  will  be  some 
play  and  some  work  waiting  for  you.    So  be  sure  to  come.'* 

Items  Miss  Barlow  gave  me  after  the  chiklren  had  gone. 

"  My  first  session  is  ahut^  a  short  one.  It  is  worth  while 
to  have  it  so. 

'<  This  afternoon  the  children  will  lay  the  slip  containing 
name  and  address  on  their  own  desks.  I  will  learn  some 
names  as  I  pass  among  them  to-day,  and  the  rest  to-night 
when  I  make  out  the  diagram  of  the  room  and  show  where 
each  child  sits. 

<'  The  only  materials  they  will  use  this  afternoon  will  be 
charcoal  and  drawing  paper,  with  which  we  will  illustrate 
"  Baby  and  his  toys." 

"  For  games,  we  will  use  a  variation  of  '  tag,'  and  in  it 
will  come  skipping,  hopping,  etc.,  as  much  in  variety  as 
seems  expedient.     Repeat  ball  game. 

"  For  reading,  we  will  use  '  Find  the  ball,'  which  will  not 
be  drilled  upon,  but  used,  casually,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
game  of  ball. 

'<  And  in  order  that  the  few  who  are  mentally  stronger 
than  the  rest,  may  not  feel  that  the  above  milk-and-water 
diet  is  too  thin,  and  because  *  Indian  life  '  is  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  our  first  real  reader,  I  will  suggest  the  vigor  and 
strength  which  may  be  put  into  a  game  of  ball,  and  show  a 
picture  of  Indian  boys  at  j>lay." 

"  And  the  pansies  ?  Oh,  they  were  more  carefuUy  treas- 
ured than  you  would  ever  guess  !  Didn*t  you  see  the  chil- 
dren carry  them  away?  "  said  Miss  Barlow. 
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Books  on 


Art  and  Industrial  Education 


IndoBtrial-Social  Education.    Oloth      $1.60 

By  William  A.  Baldwin 
Hand  Work  lor  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  Schools.    Oloth 

By  Jane  L.  Hoxie 
Baphia  and  Beed  Weaving.    Oloth 

By  Knapp 
Story  Telling  with  the  Scissors.  Boards 

By  M.  Helen  Beckwith 
Little  Artist.    Boards.    (Postage,  $0.16) 

By  Marion  Mackenzie 
A  Note  on  Color.    Boards 

By  Caroline  van  Helden 
A  Class  Book  of  Color. 

Teachers'  Edition.    Cloth 
Pupils'  Edition.    Boards 

By  Mark  M.  Maycxxic 
Cardboard  Construction.    Cloth 

By  J.  H.  Trybom    , 
Clay  Modeling  in  the  School  Boom. 
Paper.    By  Ellen  S.  Hildreth 


60 


60 


60 


76 


60 


1.00 
.60 

1.00 


.26 


Paper 


Color  Primer.   Pupils'  6  ots.   Teachers'   .10 

By  Milton  Bradley 

Elementary  Color.    Oloth 
By  Milton  Bradley 

Color  in  the  Kindergarten. 

By  Milton  Bradley 

Illustrated  Lessoi^  in  Form.    Paper 

By  WiLLL\M  E.  Sheldon 

kindergarten  Blackboard.    Boards 

By  Marion  Mackenzie  ^ 

Practical  Color  Work.    Paper 

By  Helena  P.  Chace 

Paper  and  Scissors  in  the  l^hool 

Boom.    By  E.  A.  Weaver    Paper 
Knife  Work  in  the  School  Boom.  Oloth 

By  G.  B.  Kilbon 
Water  Color  in  the  School  Boom.  Bds. 

By  Milton  Bradley 
Woodwork  in  the  Common  School.  01. 

By  F.  A.  Hinckley 


.76 


.26 


.26 


.60 


.26 


.25 
1.00 

.26 

1.00 


-PUBUSHJSD  BY- 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA 


SANFRANOSGO 


MAKE  YOUR  PLANS  FOR  THIS  YEAR  TO 
INCLUDE  THE  UP-TO-DATE  TEXT-BOOKS 


The  Augsburg  System  of  Drawing 

Should  receive  your  first  attention.    Its  special  merits  are: 

1.    DIRECTNESS  AND  SIMPLICITY  2.  U8ABLENE88  BY  THE  AVERABE  TEACHER  AND  PUPIL 

3.    A  PRACTICAL  AND  NOT  THEORETICAL  TREATMENT  OF  THE  SUBJECT 

You  may  pfepare  yourself  by  studying  one  of  the  Teacher's  Manuals 

Second,  it  will  pay  you  to  obtain  copies  of 

TTie  Sprague  Classic  Readers 

Commendations  from  Maine  to  California  and  from  Minnesota  to  Mississippi 
Send  for  Circulars  and  Information 


And  last,  but  not  least,  make  application  now  for  copies  of 

Home  Geography  for  Primary  Grades 

The  Editor  of  Primary  Education,  in  June  last,  well  said:  "  The  teacher  who  begins 
with  this  delightful  book  next  September  will  find  she  has  not  left  her  vacation  or  the  coun- 
try oehind." 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


as!  Wabuta  AveoiM 
CHICiUlO 


63  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


SO  Bnmfield  Street 
BOSTON 


•00  Market  Street 
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Lentil  Designs 

Third  and  Fourth  Years 
W.  J.  Kenyon 

Borders.  Th«  lentil,  or  lens  shaped  pea,  procurable  at 
the  grocers,  is  useful  in  teaching  the  ideas  unit  and  repeat 
and  the  derivation  of  conventional  forms.  Supply  each 
child  with  a  dozen  or  so  and  cause  him  to  lay  them  in  a 
straight  row,  with  spaces  between  that  are  exactly  equal. 
Have  him  then  draw  what  he  Has  made,  enclosing  the  row 
within  marginal  lines.  The  result  is^a  simple  border  with 
tlie  lentil  for  its  motive. 

Elicit  that  the  lentil  could  be  dra^wn  in  other  views. 
Tabulate  the  pupils'  statements  thus,  on  the  blackboard : 

The  Lentil 

Face  view. 

Edge  view,  vertical. 

Edge  view,  horizontal. 

Edge  view,  slanting. 
Tax  the  children's  inventive   powers  for  more   borders, 
using  the  various  views  of  the  lentil  in.  alternations  and  com- 
binations optional. 

Have  the  pupils  notice  the  borders  in  the  room  —  the 
picture  frames  will  answer.  Study  the  theme  they  exhibit. 
Try  to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  repeat. 

Compound  borders.  Develop  the  idea  of  compound 
border  —  one  that  has  a  chief  member  flanked  by  minor 
members.  Observe  examples,  if  possible,  of  borders  having 
three  members,  five,  seven,  etc.  Note  the  relative  com- 
plexity or  simplicity  of  each  member. 

EXERCISSS  WTTH   LeNTR.  MOTIVE 


3  Draw  a  compound  border,  of  three  members. 

4  Draw  a  compound  border  of  five  members. 


I     Draw  a  simple  border,  single  unit. 
3     Draw  a  simple  border,  alternate  unit. 


»9¥«9Ua  \>^  THWO  o^a  FOURTH  YCAR  c^«iar«9 
— boa    cprr»cUd     fw  .^  r«> r*di.«t*#v 


3^e  J^iii  \  Gert^ed  Ui)lU. 


o 


JMOO^D^D^^ 


C(OOOOO)0r>8OOOOO^ 


Then  and  Now 


Said  grandma :  ♦»  When  I  went  to  school 
We  bad  to  learn  the  *  rule  of  three/ 
And  many  another  tedions  rale. 
I  well  remember  them !  "  said  she. 
^  The  children  nowadays,  it  seems, 
Don't  even  know  what  study  means  I 
I  don't  believe  they  really  know 
As  much  as  I  did,  long  ago!  " 
Said  Nannie :  **  Did  you  ever?  " 

And  then  with  mischief  in  her  eye : 
**  Make  me  a  raffia  basket — try ! 
I  made  a  sweet  one  yesterday — 
It's  in  two  colors,  pink  and  gray, 
Just  right  to  bold  a  ball  of  twine, 
And  you  shall  have  it,  grandma  mine, 
If  you  can  safw  a  board  in  two, 
And  drive  a  nail  as  straight  and  true, 
And  paint  a  water-color  rose, 


And  sketch  from  life  a  Roman  nose. 

And  mold  in  clay  a  baby's-hand, 

And  broil  beefsteak  with  ready  hand, 

And  make  a  cake  and  write  a  song 

And  sing  it,  too— six  stanzas  long — 

And  — "  "  Mercy,  child  I  "  said  grandma.    *^  Stop  I 

My  head  is  spinning  like  a  top ! 

You  don't  tell  me  you  learn  all  these 

By  going  to  school  I "    "  Yes,  grandma,  please* 

And  many  more  delightful  things — 
About  a  bird  and  how  it  sings, 
About  a  bug  and  how  it  crawls, 
About  a  leaf  and  why  It  falls, 
And  oh,  so  many  things  I  know,    * 
I  haven't  told  yon  half— oh,  no  I " 
Said  grandma :  **  Well,  I  never  I " 

—Rarrki  Crocker  Le  Boy  ii|  Touth*t  Companm 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

—Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  are  now  in 
control  of  Smith's  **  Civics,"  formerly 
ownedf  by  the  Lothrops. 

—-Charles  8cribner*8  Sons  have  acquired 
King's  Geogri^hy,  formerly  published*  by 
the  Lothrop  Publishing  Co. 

— Josiah  Jordan  has  re-entered  the  edi- 
torial trade  fl^ld  as  manager  of  the  school 
book  department  of  the  Central  Supply 
House. 

— Harper  &  Bros,  are  issuing  a  new  edi- 
tion of  their  standard  iUtfstrated  volume 
of  songs  for  young  people,  entitled,  "Our 
Children's  Songs."  There  will  be  a  new 
frontispiece  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens,  and 
a  new  binding  in  green  cloth  with  a  design 
drawn  from  the  frontispiece.  The  volume 
includes  songs  for  the  nursery,  for  child- 
hood, for  girlhood,  for  boyhood,  hymns 
for  the  nursery,  and  hymns  for  childhood. 

— G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  just  pub- 
lished **  English  Life  In  Town  and  Coun- 
try," by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bobbins  Pennell,. 
which  forms  a  new  volume  in  their 
European  Neighbors  Series.  They  have  in 
preparation  a  new  Illustrated  series  entitled 
French  Classics  for  English  Beaders,  to 
be  edited  by  Adolphe  Cohn,  Professor  of 
the  Bomance  Languages  and  Literatures 
in  Columbia  University,  and  Dr.  Curtis 
Hidden  Page,  Lecturer  on  the  |tomance 
Languages  in  Columbia  University. 

— A.  Asher  and  Co.,  Berlin,  have  pub- 
lished "A  General  View  of  the  History 
and  Organization  of  Public  Education  In 
the  German  Empire,"  by  Dr.  W.  Lexis, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Gottin- 
gen,  translated  by  Dr.  G.J.  Tamson.  The 
present  publication  is  an  extract  of  a  work 
in  four  volumes  on  German  ^ucation, 
edited  by  Dr.  Lexis  for  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exhibition.  The  extract  gives  a 
short  view  of  the  historical  development 
of  the  German  universities,  their  present 
oiganlzatlon,  and  statistical  summaries  of 
the  number  of  teachers  and  students,  and 
receipts  and  expenditures.  Practically  the 
same  information  is  also  given  of  the 
secondary  schools,  girls'  schools,  elemen- 
tary schools,  training  colleges  for  elemen- 
tary teachers,  technical  high  schools,  high 
schools  for  special  subjects,  and  middle 
and  lower  professional  schools.  The 
pamphlet  contains  182  octavo  pages  and 
sells  in  Germany  for  3.50  marks. 


LOBS  OF  APPETITE 

Is  loss  of  vitality,  vigor,  or  tone,  and  is 
often  a  precursor  of  prostrating  sickness. 

This  is  why  it  is  serious,  and  most  seri- 
ous to  people  that  must  keep  up  and  doing 
or  get  behindhand. 

The  best  thing  you  can  do  for  loss  of 
appetite  is  to  take  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and 
PlUs — they  will  make  you  ready  to  eat, 
give  a  relish  to  your  food,  and  assist  In  its 
digestion,  and  their  effects  will  be  perma- 
nent. 

This  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  larg- 
est volume  of  voluntary  t^tlmony  In  the 
world. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  PlUs  cure  Indi- 
gestion, dyspepsia,  aU  stomach  troubles, 
And  build  up  the  whole  system. 


EDUCATION 


Twenty-fiftb  year  beeinning  September,  1904.    Generally  considered  tbe  le^ing  (as  it  is  the  oldest)  monthly  mag- 
ne  of  SECONDARY  BDUCATION.       $3.00 a  year;  35  cents  a  number:  sample  for  six  a-cent  stamps. 

FEATURES 

All  Articles,  strictly  original.  * 

Contributors,  largely  the  leading  educators. 
Editorials,  strong,  helpful,  practical. 

Foreign  Notes,  most  complete  of  any  educational  periodicaL 
Book   Reviews,  record  the  latest  contributions  to  educational  literature. 
Subscription  list,  represenutivc: 
On  our  subscription  list  we  have  the   addresses  of  nearly  every  Normal  School  in  the  United  States;  most  of  the 


*"  Many  parents  who  wish  to  be  oualified  to  judge  of  educationaf  conditions  read  Education,  and  often  testify  to 
its  helpfulness.    A  single  article  is  oftentimes  of  far  more  value  than  the  subscription  price  for  a  year. 

In  contrast  with  a  mere  journal  of  methods  or  a  school  news/ajkeTf  Education  is  permanently  preserved  in  many 
public  and  private  libraries,  as  its  serious  discussions  of  the  most  important  knatten  inake  it  a  valuable  record  of  edu- 


cational life  and  progress, 

N.  B.— We  also  till  subscription  orders  for  all  periodicals  at  lowest  rates, 

The  Palmer  Company 


Publishers 


5O  BROMFIELD  5TREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  HAPPY  METHOD  IN  NUHBER.    By  a  Primary  Teacher 

A  Manual  of  Inatmctlon  and  Soffgestlon  for  Primary  Teachers  Based  on  the  principles  of  Froebel.  Endorsed  by 
leading  Educators  who  have  tested  it.  More  than  two  years  of  work  tjftUmoHM^d  to  meet  the  nfd$  of  the  Little 
People  and  Teachers.  New  Arrangements  and  New  Illustrations  leading  to  accnracy,  self-reliance  and  love  for  tbe 
study.  A  minlmnin  of  board  work— a  maximum  of  seat  work.  Suggestions  on  tiie  Multiplication  Table  are  worth 
the  priced  of  tbe  book.'* 

**  Sameat  teachers  cannot  afford  to  be  wltbout  it."— CWy  Sup4rintmd«nt, 

*' Every  primary  teacher  will  find  It  helpful,  no  matter  what  method  Is  being  used."— .^  primarf  t$acher. 
Cloth,  dvo.    177  Illustrations.    PrlceySS  cents     Copies  can  be  obtained  directly  from  tbe  author.    . 

Address  EAIILT  BENTON  PAGE,  Orotoa,  Tompkins  Ooonty,  Now  York. 


FIVE  REASONS  WHY   YOU  SHOULD  READ 
SOUTHERN  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

It  is  Kentucky's  only  educational  paper. 

It  is  the  ofRcial  organ  of  the  Kentucky  State  Board  ol  Education. 

It  publishes  the  outlines  and  work  of  the  Kentucky  Reading  Circle 
Course. 

It  keeps  you  informed  as  to  what  is  going  on  educationally  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

It  is  lighting  for  every  interest  and  advancement  of  the  Kentucky 
school  and  teacher. 

Enclose  lo  cts  for  sample  copy.    Address 

SOUTHERN  SCHOOL  JOURNAL,  Lexington,  Ky. 


EDUCATIONAL  SEAT  WORK 


Bird  Outlines  for  Color 
Work 

Sixteen  cards,  6^  x  8^  'of  common 
birds,  with  full  directions  for  coloring 
on  each  card.  These  cards  are  equally 
good  for  sewing  cards  or  outline  draw- 
ing.    Price,  25  cents. 

Doll  Outline  Cards  for  Color 
Work  and  Drawing 

Sixteen  cards,  5J  x8,  with  full  direc- 
tion? for  coloring  on  each  card.  Price, 
25  cents. 

Hiawatha  Drawing  and 
Sewing  Cards 

This  set  of  16  cards  is  intended  for 
use  in  connection  with  "The  Story  of 
Hiawatha,"  ''  Stories  of  the  Red  Chil- 
dren," etc.     Price,  25  cents. 

Primary  Language  Cards 

Sixty  unique  cards  with  index,  pre- 
pared by  one  of  Boston's  most  suc- 
cessful teachers.  Useful  for  Spelling, 
Punctuation,  and  Language  Work.  In 
neat  box.     Price,  25  cents. 


Augsburg's  Action  Drawing 
Cards 

A  series  of  four  sets  of  cards  repre- 
senting Action,  and  designed  to  aid  in 
the  teaching  of  action  drawing  in  the 
Primary  grades. 

Set  I.  The  Action  of  Little  Men. 

II.  The  Action  of  the  Deer. 

III.  The  Action  of  the  Horse. 

IV.  The  Action  of  the  Dog. 

Price,  20  cents  per  Set. 

For  Paper  .Cutting  and  Plans  for 
Every  Month  in  the  Year,  get  B(>ok  I., 
Teachers*  Guide  Series, 

When  First  We  Go  to 
School 

By  M.  HELEN  BECKWITH 

Folly  Illustrated.      Cloth.      12  mo 
Price,  60  cent^. 


aaS  Wabuh  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

63  Fifth  Ave.  so  Bromfield  St.  toQ  If erket  JkJ^ 
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TOGETHER 


Editor's  Page 

September 

Delighted  to  shake  hands  with  you  again  as  you  come  back 
to  school.    Hope  everybody  feels  "just  like  work.** 


The  Coming  Year 

Suggestions  for  Drawing — Mr.  Edmund  Ketchum^  Super- 
visor of  Drawing,  will  help  us,  each  month,  to  teach  the  pri- 
mary children  to  draw ;  not  in  any  far-away,  autocratic  spirit, 
but  in  the  sympathetic,  let-us- talk- it-over  way  that  cannot  fail 
to  attract  us  to  the  work.  Without  asking  Mr.  Ketchum,  I 
know  he  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  interested 
teachers  will  want  to  ask  him.  Don't  take  up  his  series  in  a 
perfunctory  way,  but  catch  the  freshness  of  his  spirit  in  pres- 
entation and  get  from  him  all  the  help  and  inspiration  possi- 
ble. He  comes  with  his  hands  full  of  good  things.  Meet 
him  a  good  half  way. 

Sights  and  Insights — Miss  Brown  generously  throws 
open  her  school-room  door  and  lets  tis  see  her  everyday 
work.  I  have  asked  her  to  invite  us  to  her  room  regularly 
this  year  'and  show  us  how  she  makes  the  little  ones  enjoy 
elementary  science.  You  will  see  in  her  talk  to  us  this 
month  that  she  will  not  freeze  us  with  company  manners, 
nor  attempt  to  say  the  final  word  about  anything ;  but  she 
will  make  us  at  home  and  tell  us  of  the  ways  she  has  found 
best  in  this  department  of  her  work.  I  hope  and  believe 
her  skill  andtcheeriness  will  rob  this  subject  of  its  terrors  for 
the  teachers  who  shiver  at  the  word  "  science."  The  name 
has  been  a  bugbear,  but  the  teaching  of  the  real  thing  is  a 
sensible,  enjoyable  occupation  with  the  children.  If,  at  any 
time,  you  don't  quite  get  her  meaning,  tell  her  so.  If  she 
inspires  you  to  try  something  for  yourselves  that  she  has  not 
put  into  wordsi  tell  us  all  about  it  in  PmiiCARY  Education. 

Dramatized  Stories — It  has  taken  us  a  long  time  to  under- 
stand that  the  dramatic  instinct  in  chiklren  could  and  should 
be  utilized  in  their  education.  But  we  see  it  at  last,  and  are 
giving  them  a  chance  to  realize  themselves  in  a  wise  indul- 
gence in  make-believes  that  stimulate  and  feed  the  imagina- 
tion, fix  facts  and  events  in  memory,  cultivate  expression  and 
enunciation,  and  give  a  large  measure  of  happiness. 

One  dramatized  play  will  be  given  each  month  in  Primary 
Education,  by  Miss  Alice  E.  Allen,  for  the  coming  year. 
So  identified  has  she  become  with  the  good  times  of  the 
"  Little  Bennetts "  that  the  readers  of  this  paper  will  be 
certain  that  whatever  she  plans  for  this  feature  of  the  next 
year's  work  will  be  worth  the  doing.  It  is  not  intended  that 
these  shall  be  followed  to  the  letter.  Not  at  all.  They  are 
only  designed  to  suggest  ways  and  means  to  the  teacher. 
With  this  help  she  can  "  draw  out "  the  children,  and  while 
they  plan  the  teacher  can  modify,  prune,  and  suggest  as  she 
may  see  fit.  It  is  hoped  that  she  will  feel  it  is  best  to  keep 
herself  pretty  well  behind  the  scenes.  An  account  of  the 
success  or  failures  which  teachers  may  have  in  this  undertak- 
ing will  be  welcome  reading  to  other  teachers  if  they  will 
write  it  out  in  PriJiary  Education. 

Domestic  Animals — We  are  not  to  have  far-away  animals 
this  year,  but  the  home  animals  that  children  know  and  love. 
Primary  teachers  need  not  be  told  that  there  is  much  about 
cats  and  dogs  that  the  children  do  not  know  but  which  would 
interest  them  greatly  if  they  did.    These  are  among  the  earli- 


est subjects  taken  up  with  the  new  children,  and  teachers  will 
be  glad  of  help  in  the  blackboard  sketching  of  these  home 
pets.  So  I  have  asked  Miss  Long  to  make  her  outline  drawings 
pages  this  year  to  accompany  the.  lesson  which  will  be  pre- 
sented each  month  on  domestic  animals. 

Who  are  to  give  us  these  lessons?  Miss  M.  Helen  Beck- 
with,  author  of  the  "In  Mythland"  stories  and  "When 
First  We  Go  to  School"  ;  and  we  shall  agree  that  she  has 
introduced  the  familiar  and,  perhaps,  somewhat  antique 
''primary  cat"  in  this  number  with  so  much  tact  and  inge- 
nuity that  we  welcome  her  catship  like  a  fresh  arrival.  Miss 
Long,  who  never  fails  us,  has  caught  the  spirit  and  given  us 
such  taking  poses  of  the  children's  friend  that  \;hey  will 
beam  with  delight  when  they  see  them,  and  forget  they  are  in 
a  strange  school  and  were  just  wishing  they  could  go  home. 
I  can  see,  in  imagination,  the  blackboards  everywhere,  alive 
with  these  pictures  that  seemed  to  grow  of  themselves. 
The  scaffold-squares  the  children  never  see. 

Music — Who  does  not  know  Eleanor  Smith's  song  books 
for  little  children  ?  and  who  will  not  be  glad  when  I  an- 
nounce that  Miss  Smith  has  agreed  to  write  a  song  expressly 
for  Primary  Education  every  month  this  year?  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  tell  you  this,  and  you  must  not  let  one 
of  her  songs  go  unlearned. 

7 he  Recitation  Department — ^This  is  open  to  you  aH  this 
year,  you  know.  But  don't  send  me  trifling  things.  Ask 
yourself,  every  time  you  feel  the  impulse  to  send  me  contribu- 
tions for  the  recreation  pages,  these  two  questions : 

Is  this  worth  drilHng  into  the  child's  memory? 

Is  it  worth  staying  there  after  it  is  learned  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  ought  to  decide  your 
action. 

PhysiccU  Exercises^  games,  and  all  sorts  of  "  rests  "  for  the 
children  will  appear  in  each  number. 

The  Round  Table  will  be  whatever  you  choose  to  make  it, 
and  you  will  have  much  more  to  do  with  the  making  of 
the  whole  of  Primary  Education  than  you  may  be  aware. 
For  every  good  speech,  the  audience  deserves  half  the 
credit.  Your  interest  and  cooperation  comes  to  me  by 
every  wireless  medium  that  carries  messages  between  hearts 
pulsating  with  the  same  interests.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  you  and  for  you  and,  after  our  many  years  together,  the 
editorial  door  is  always  open  to  every  request  and  sugges- 
tion that  will  work  for  the  good  of  all. 


Editor's  Address 
Sharon,  Mass. 

Teachers'  Rouod  Table 

The  tendency  of  everything  to  get  into  a  rut  is  proved 
again  in  the  answers  that  have  poured  in  for  this  department 
concerning ''keeping  after  school "  and  "left-handed  chil- 
dren^" Of  all  the  questions  asked,  these  two  have  touched 
the  teacher-heart  the  closest.  Only  one  Uttle  page  in  our 
Round  Table  to  print  letters  enough  concerning  these  two 
questions  to  fill  a  half-dozen  pages  1  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
Only  one  thing — leave  many  of  them  out;  so  don't  wonder 
why  the  good  reply  you  sent  was  not  used.  Now  that 
"  keeping  aher  school,"  and  "  left-handed  children  "  have 
been  discussed,  let  us  leave  these  two"questions  and  take  ap 
something  else.  But  a  word  of  warning:  Don't  discuss 
"  methods  "  on  this  page.  There  is  no  space  for  it,  and  that 
is  not  the  design  of  the  page.  Leave  that  to  the  other 
pages. 

In  answering  questions  at  the  Table,  please  address 
the  questioner  by  name,  and  not  head  your  remarks  with  a 
title.  And  please  do  not  sign  initials  —  they  are  dreary 
things.  If  you  do  not  use  your  own  name*  (and  always  say 
if  it  is  to  be  used),  put  some  character  into  your  signatures. 

Don't  answer  everybody  at  the  same  time.  Select  one  (or 
two,  at  most) ,  and  don't  take  the  whole  bill  of  fare  as  it  comes. 

Finally  —  condense  !  condense  !     Space  at  the  "  Tabl 
is  as  precious  as  —  radium.  ^ 
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NOTES 


—The  new  Issue  in  Macmillan*s  Pocket 
American  and  English  Classics  is  a  selec- 
tion from  the  sermons  oC  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards. This  little  series  of  books,  well 
printed  on  fair  paper  and  neatly  bound  in 
red  cloth,  at  twenty-flve  cents,  is  a  boon  to 
the  lover  of  good  literature  who  cannot 
afford  expensive  editions. 

— A  new  feature  of  the  public  library 
work  in  Wisconsin  is  the  plan  to  have 
book  wagons  wheeled  through  the  rural 
districts,  allowing  families  to  select  books 
at  their  front  doors.  In  October  this 
work  will  begin  in  Dunn  County.  Miss 
Lutie  Steams  of  the  Free  Library  Commis- 
sion has  been  working  up  the  plan  and  will 
see  to  its  proper  execution  next  fall. 

—Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House  fame, 
was  selected  by  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin for  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  It 
is  the  first  offer  of  such  a  distinction  that 
has  come  to  Miss  Addams,  and  It  is  the 
first  time  that  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
has  offered  such  an  honor  to  any  but  prac- 
ticing lawyers. 

—The  statistical  report  prepared  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  Dick>  and  issued  by  the 
Philadelphia  School  Board,  contains  some 
interesting  figures.  The  cost  per  pupil  has 
been  $22.54.  This  places  Philadelphia  fifth 
in  the  list  of  amount  expended  per  pupil, 
New  York  coming  first,  with  a  cost  of 
$38.72;  Boston  second,  $35.41;  Chicago 
third,  $28.48;  and  Washington  fourth, 
$24.89. 

WHAT  THE  OOnNTBT  80H00L8 
MAT  DO 

What  may  be  done  in  the  country  schools, 
although  aflbcting  nearly  one-half  the 
school  enrollment,  does  not  involve  the 
merits  of  the  constructive  idea.  The  ques- 
tion is  one  of  conditions.  The  poorly 
housed  and  indifferently  equipped  country 
school,  with  its  eight  grades,  has  no  place 
for  the  shop,  and  the  teacher,  even  if  pre- 
pared, usually  feels  that  he  has  little  time 
for  innovations  upon  the  conventional  pro- 
gram. The  inertia  of  the  country  neighbor- 
hood is  sometimes  in  the  way.  Less, 
therefore,  must  in>  equity  be  expected  of 
the  country  school,  especially  in  the  form 
of  in-door  work. 

With  out-door  work  the  case  is  some- 
what different.  Through  the  agency  of 
boys*  clubs,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
a  good  deal  can  be  done.  An  Illinois 
country  superintendent  rents  six  acre'b  of 
ground,  plows  it,  and  otherwise  gets  it  all 
ready  for  the  planting.  The  members  of 
the  club  plants  cultivate,  and  harvest  on  a 
profit-sharing  plan.  Six  thousand  Illinois 
boys,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Farmers'  Institute,  are  carrying  on  an  im- 
mense corn  growing  experiment.  They  are 
requested  to  note  the  kind  of  soil,  number 
of  cultivations,  when  it  was  laid  by  and 
when  gathered,  when  it  tasseled  and  silked, 
the  ratio  of  barren  stilks,  etc.,  and  finally 
produce  samples  of  the  results  for  expert 
Judges  to  pass  upon,  with  reference  to  the 
standards  used  in  judging  corn.^ Alfred 
Boylte,  8t€ae  8upi.  Illinois^  at  JST,  E.  A, 
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copies  of  a  letter,  piece  of 
music,  drnwiaji,  or  any  writ- 
ing caa  be  maoe  oo  a  Lawtoa 
SimplitM.  Prtetor.  No  wash- 
ing. No  wetting  of  paper. 
Said  foacirculara  and  tamples 
of  work.    Agents  wanted. 


LAWTON  &  CO.,  SSg&tSyg}i^ 

HOME  GEOGRAPHY.  Book  I. 

By  ProL  Harold  W.  Fairbanks,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

236  Pages.    Beautifully  Illustrated 

Cloth,  60  cents 


Educational  Publishinsr  Q>. 

Chicago       San  Francisco      New  York       Boston 


Everything  for  Teachers! 


Our  establishment  is  the  great  repository 
of  the  United  States  for  teachers'  working  ap- 
pliances of  every  kind  and  description.  We 
can  supply  helps  and  aids  that  will  make  your 
teaching  a  delight 


Help  I 


"  Help  the  teacher,''  is  the  comer  stonc 
principle  of  our  business.  We  ransack  the 
entire  educational  world  for  the  best  thing  to 
market,  the  best  new  helps,  and  school  acces- 
sories. 


Our  New  Catalogue  should  be  on  your  desk. 
It  describes  Helps,  Aids,  Stencils,  Games, 
Song  Books,  Supplementary  Reading,  Reward 
Cards,  Kindergarten  Goods,  School  Supplies, 
etc,  FREE, 


A.  FLANAGAN  00,, 


CHICAGO 


Why  we  recommend 

The  Sprague 
Classic  Readers 

Western  Journal  of  Education  says : 

, "  The  Sprague  Classic  Readers  *'  are  destined  to  fill  an  important  place  in  our 
educational  literature.  First,  Sarah  E.  Sprague  is  well  qualified  by  ability  and  ex- 
perience to  prepare  readers,  and,  second,  the  Educational  Publishing  Company  have 
b«^en  in  business  long  enough  to  have  passed  the  experimental  period  in  book  mak- 
ing. The  "  Sprague  Classic  Readers  "  are  the  culmination  of  two  of  the  finest 
forces  in  the  publishing  of  text-books.  The  author  has  prepared  the  books  on  a 
psychological  basis.  Each  book  provides  for  a  careful  review  of  the  vocabulary, 
and  the  literary  tone  increases  with  each  lesson ;  and  the  silent  reading,  games, 
illustrations  and  memory  gems  have  a  genuine  culture  value.  The  grading  through- 
out the  series  is  even,  gradual,  and  yet  sufficiently  progressive  to  lead  to  the 
mastery  of  reading  as  a  difficult  art. 

BOOK  ONE,   FIRST  GRADE.     112  Pages.    Cloth 

BOOK  TWO,  SECOND   GRADE.     138  Pages.     Cloth 

BOOK  THREE,  THIRD   GRADE.     176  Pages.    Cloth 

BOOK  FOUR,  Part  One,  FOURTH   GRADE.     192  Pages.     Qoth 

BOOK  FOUR.   Part  Two,  FIFTH   GRADE.     192  Pages.     Cloth  . 


30  cents 
35  cents 
35  cents 
35  cents 
35  cents 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


63  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


228  WabMh  Avenue 
Chicago 


80  Bromftold  StrocC 


809  Market  8tr«0t 
San  Pranctooo 


Standard  Works  on  Calisthenics 


TOEPEL'S 

GRADED  SYSTEM  OF 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

By  THEODORE  TOEPEL,  M.D.,  Director  of  Phy- 
sical Training,  AtlanU,  Ga. 

The  course  consists  of  a  series  of  eight  pam- 
phlets, corresponding  to  the  eight  grades  of 
school,  each  complete  in  itself,  containing 
thirty- six  lessons  respectively.  All  the  exercises 
are  based  on  physiological  principles  and  long 
years  of  experience,  with  the  aim  of  attaining  a 
harmonious  development  of  all  parts  of  the 
body.  They  are  progressively  arranged  and 
sufficient  variation  in  exercises  has  been  supplied. 


so  that  constant  interest  in  and  love  for  the 
work  is  maintained  throughout  the  course. 

In  connection  with  the  pamphlets  a  manual 
is  published,  with  the  aid  of  which  the  teacher 
is  enabled  to  instruct  more  intelligently  and 
with  greater  confidence.  It  contains  the  nec- 
essary theory  together  with  a  number  of  illustra- 
tions and  a  full  explanation  of  all  fundamental 
exercises. 

Grades  I  to  8.    Price,  20  cents  each. 

THE  SWEDISH  SYSTEH 
OF  GYMNASTICS 

By  HARTVIG  NISSEN,  lastrnctor  of  Physical 
Training  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 

Cloth.    Price,  75  cents. 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


63  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


228  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago 


80  Bromfleltf  Street  809  Market  Si 
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{TMb  departmcpt  is  open  to  everybody  the  coming  year.  By  this 
means  more  variety  will  be  possible,  and'  teachers  will  hava  one  more 
opportunity  to  **  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  in  giving  op  to  all  the 
pet  songs,  recitations,  and  exercises,  which  are  stored  away  in  the 
archives.  Please  give  the  author  or  source  (torn  whence  the  contribu- 
tion came  if  possible;  if  not,  say,  "  I  don't  know  who  wrote  this  or  where 
it  came  from.'*  Let  us  give  credit  always  if  we  can.  Using  a  good 
thing  in  the  school-room  is  one  thing,  to  print  it  is  quite  another,  so  far 
as  a  right  to  it  is  concerned.  Don't  send  frivolous  things,  even  if  you 
think  Uiey  are  **  cute."  If  we  compel  the  children  to  memorize,  let  it 
be  worth  the  effort  and  a  place  in  the  child's  memory,  or,  at  least  be 
innocent  nonsense.  Things  learned  at  this  age,  sticJ^,  you  know. — Thb 
Editor.) 

The  Sandman 

The  Sandman  comes  across  the  land, 
At  evening,  when  the  sun  is  low : 

Upon  his  back,  a  bag  of  sand — 
His  step  is  soft  and  slow. 

I  never  hear  his  gentle  tread. 

But  when  I  bend  my  sleepy  head, 

"  The  Sandman's  coming  !  "  mother  says. 
And  mother  tells  the  truth,  always  I 

He  glides  across  the  sunset  hill, 
To  seek  each  Uttle  child  like  me : 

Our  all-day-tired  eyes  to  fill 

With  sands  of  sleep,  from  slumber's  sea. 

I  try  ray  best  awake  to  stay. 

But  I  am  tired  out  with  play ; 

"  I'll  never  see  him  !  "  mother  says. 
And  mother  tells  the  truth — ^always  ! 

— Marie  Van  Vorsty  in  Harper^s  Magazine 

September 

The  golden-rod  is  yellow, 

The  com  is  turning  brown. 
The  trees  in  apple  orchards 

With  fruit  are  bending  down. 

The  gentian's  bluest  fringes 

Are  curling  in  the  sun, 
In  dusky  pods  the  milkweed 

Its  hidden  silk  has  spun. 

The  sedges  flaunt  their  harvest 

In  every  meadow-nook. 
And  asters  by  the  brookside 

Make  asters  in  the  brook. 

By  all  these  lovely  tokens 

September  days  are  here. 
With  stunmer's  best  of  weather 

And  autunm's  best  of  cheer. 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson 

Number  One 

(Recitation  for  a  bojr)  ^ 

In  spelling  class  at  school,  you  know, 

I'm  always  number  two, 
And  Dotty's  always  number  one. 

No  matter  what  I  do. 
Sometimes  I  miss  a  word,  although 

I  try  with  all  my  might, 
And  Dotty — ^she  is  number  one 

Because  she  spells  it  right. 
And  if  she  chance  to  miss  a  word, 

Why,  I  declare,  I  do  ! 
And  so  she  stays  the  number  one, 

And  I  stay  number  two. 
Mamma  says,  "  Little  ladies  first 

Should  ever  be  the  rule," 
And  that's  the  way  it  always  is 

In  spelling  class  at  schdol. 

—  YoutfCs  Companion 


The  Question 


Arthur  Renwick  O'Hara 


Whose  girl  am  I — did  you  say? 

Well,  it's  a  puzzle  you  must  know : 
I  belongs  to  all  my  folks, 

They's  always  saying  so. 

When  I  wear  my  sweetest  clothes 

To  walk  with  Susie  Brady, 
It's :  "  Rosa,  dear,  don't  tear  your  frock, 

That's  mamma's  little  lady." 

And  papa  says : ''  Do  stop  that  noise ! 

You  make  my  senses  whirl. 
Play  out-of-doors  and  let  me  nap. 

That's  papa's  dearest  girL" 

Then,  when  the  Sandman  comes  for  me ; 
I  hear  a  whisper  mild — 
"  How  very  good,  when  she's  asleep. 
Is  grandma's  blessed  child." 


Mud  Pies 

(I  wouldn't  spend  much  time  on  this,  bat  it  will  rest  the  chOdna, 
especially  the  girls,  some  day  to  read  it  to  them  when  the  worid  loob 
diub.  £3on't  give  any  settled  ** motions'*  for  gestures.  The  litde  giih 
will  give  impromptu  gestures  better  than  any  you  can  deriie,  tsd  it 
doesn't  matter  the  least  bit  in  the  world  if  no  two  do  the  same  tfaingk 
— ^The  Editor.) 

Of  all  the  enjoyments  under  the  skies. 
There's  nothing  so  jolly  as  making  mud  pies. 
Prepare  a  nice  shingle,  or  short,  narrow  plank. 
Lay  it  carefully  down  on  a  bright,  sunny  bank, 
Take  the  freshest  of  earth  and  the  cleanest  of  sand 
And  mix  them  up  thoroughly  well  with  your  hand ; 
Add  a  cupful  of  water,  then  stir  with  a  stick — 
A  little  more  water  if  it  seems  too  thick.   , 
Now  take  up  a  lump  of  this  beautiful  dough, 
About  just  enough  for  a  mud  pie  you  know. 
Roll  it  softly  around  and  give  it  a  pat, 
Don't  have  it  too  humpy  and  yet  not  too  flat. 
Lay  it  down  on  the  board  to  bake  in  the  sun- 
Then  make  all  the  others  just  like  this  one. 
Then  sprinkle  white  sand  over  each  little  cake, 
And  leave  them  about  fifteen  minutes  to  bake. 
And  when  they  are  done,  you'll  certainly  say, 
'^  That's  the  best  fun  I've  had  for  many  a  day." 


Stop,  Stop,  Pretty  Water 

"  Stop,  stop,  pretty  water  I  " 
Said  Mary  one  day 
To  a  frolicsome  brook 
That  was  running  away. 

"  You  run  on  so  fast ! 

I  wish  you  would  stay : 
My  boat  and  my  flowers 
You  will  carry  away. 

"But  I  will  run  after; 

Mother  says  that  I  may ; 
For  I  would  know  where 
You  are  running  away." 

So  Mary  ran  on; 

But  I  have  heard  say, 
That  she  never  could  find 

Where  the  brook  ran  away. 
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Chicago  Notes 

Mart  K.  FitzGbrald 
Penmanship  is  again  the  topic  of  "conver- 
sation. Now  that  we  have  succeeded  in 
impressing  npon  children,  *'down  stroke 
straight,"  the  whole  system  is  threatened 
with  change.  One  man  says  vertical  writ- 
ing may  he  good  for  writing  love  letters,  but 
it  is  no  good  in  business.  Business,  when 
these  children  are  grown,  will  probably  be 
conducted  without  any  penscript  at  aU, 
while  love  letters  will  probably  exist 
until  the  end  of  time,  so  that  is  a  most  em- 
phatic argument  in  favor  of  vertical 
writing. 

The  question  of  reading  the  Bible  in 
school  is  being  waged  in  the  daily  papers. 
However  the  question  is  decided,  the  fact 
remains  that,  even  with  the  Sunday-school 
training  which  nearly  every  child  receives, 
there  is  the  most  deplorable  Ignorance  of 
the  Bible  people.  It  would  hurt  no  one's 
creed  in  any  way  to  know  who  Moses  was, 
or  to  listen  to  the  story  of  Joseph  with  his 
-coat  of  many  colors,  or  Esau,  who  sold  his 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Children 
can  tell  of  Juno  and  Jupiter  and  Venus,  al- 
though they  know  nothing  of  these  charac- 
ters, equally  interesting. 

A  realistic  winter  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced type  was  discovered  in  a  seventh 
grade  room  in .  a  very  respectable  district. 
An  observation  lesson  was  to  be  written 
on  the  board.  An  account  of  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight  between  her  father  and  mother 
was  the  ** observation"  recorded  by  one 
girl.  The  teacher  said  she  seemed  to  be 
normal  in  every  way,  but  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  those  who  heard  the  tale  was 
that  the  ''Child  Study"  doctor  should  make 
a  few  tests  and  decide  whether  filial  feel- 
ing was  lacking,  or  love  for  a  fight  so  pro- 
nounced that  the  occurrence  of  one,  even 
between  her  parents,  gave  her  such  joy 
she  could  not  refrain  from  sharing  it.  But 
one  thing  was  definitely  settled  by  th,e 
teacher,  and  that  was  that  no  family  afikirs 
should  be  recorded  as  observations. 

Chicago  lost  in  Mrs.  Br6wn,  of  the 
Wicker  Park  School,  one  of  its  nv)st  effici- 
ent and  popular  principals.  If  a  study  of 
her  relations  with  her  teachers  were  made, 
it  would  reveal  to  many  a  searcher  a  few 
great  truths.  No  corps  of  teachers^  ever 
worked  harder,  nor  was  held  up  to  a  more 
rigid  standard  of  excellence  in  every  way 
than  hers;  yet  she  worked  just  as  hard, 
and  was  so  appreciative,  from  experience, 
of  what  her  teachers  did  that  they  felt  re- 
warded for  their  effbrts.  No  corps  of 
teachers  ever  bad  a  better  time,  and  she 
was  with  them  heart  and  soul  in  their  play 
as  in  their  work.  Festivities,  in  her 
school,  were  not  half-hearted  afiiftlrs,  man- 
aged by  two  or  three  favorites,  and  at- 
tended, reluctantly,  by  many  for  fear  their 
absence  might  bring  a  low  mark  on  the 
score  of  lack  of  school  spirit.  The  par- 
ents, too,  knowing  she  catered  neither  to 
the  rich'  nor  to  the  poor,  and  that  their 
children  would  receive  justice  at  her  hands, 
felt  a  respect  for  her  which  made  her 
decisions  final.  Would  that  there  were 
more  llkehe^! 


The  Leading  Features  of 

Augsburg's  Drawing 


ITS  SIMPLE  PLAN 


ITS  ORIGIN 


ITS  SIMPLICITY 


IS  WELL  CiRADED 


EASY  TO  LEARN 


EASY  TO  TEACH 


EASY  TO  USE 


CHILDREN  LOVE  IT 


ECONOMIZES  TIME 


IS  A  SELF  INSTRUC- 
TOR 

HAS  FOUR  GREAT 
AIMS 


REQUIRES  NO  COST- 
LY OUTFIT 


There  is  the  principle,  then 

The  drill,  then 

The  application.     That's  all. 

It  was  bom  in  the  class-room. 

Raised  among  children  and 

Is  living  now  in  the  hearts  of  its  users. 

There  is  First,  the  interest, 
Second,  the  how,  and 
Third,  the  application. 

Fifteen  years  of  heart  to  heart  experience 
has  made  it  so. 

(1)  The  plan  is  simple. 

(2)  The  methods  plain,  and 
(8)     The  principle  clear. 

Because  it  shoves  both  teacher  and  pupil 
What  to  do. 
How  to  do  it,  and 
When  to  do  it. 

The  long  years  of  sifting  and  testing  has 
not  only  given  the  best,  bat  the  best 
ways  of  using  it. 

Is  full  of  life,  action,  color,  and  use  —  the 
elements  that  children  love. 

By  showing.  What  to  draw. 

How  to  draw  it,  and 

When  to  draw  —  without  confusion. 

Teachers  pick  up  the  plan  readily  and  with- 
out assistance  or  confusion. 

To  give  clear  ideas  or  form. 

To  teach  the  art  of  drawing. 

To  impart  skill  in  the  use  of  the  hands,  and 

To  give  a  medium  through  which  to  exercise 

imitative,  constructive,  and  esthetic 

powers. 

Paper,  pencil,  blackboard  —  that's  all. 
Pupils  make  or  procure  their  own  models. 


FBACTICB  TABLETS.  The  system  includes  a  series  of  practice 
tablets  for  pupils,  containing  an  abundance  of  blank  paper  for  practice  pur- 
poses ;  on  each  fifth  leaf  of  the  several  tablets  is  an  outline  of  the  work  for  the 
following  week.  These  outlines  tell  the  pupil  what  to  do,  and  by  means  of 
simple  drawings  show  the  pupil  how  the  work  is  to  be  done. 

Teacher's  Manuals  I.,  II.,  and  III.    Cloth.    Price,  76  Cents  Bach. 
Practice  Tablets,  16  Cents  Bach. 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


63  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


228  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago 


50  Bromf  ieitf  Street 
Bofton 


809  Marlcct  Street 
^^^Sao  PranciMo 
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A  Problem  in  Threes 

(To  *•  break  ttp "  the  tension  of  a  number  lesson,  or  to  give  at  the 
ch)se.  Not  necessary  for  the  children  to  memorize  it  unless  they  **  catch 
it "  themselves.— The  Editor.) 

If  three  little  houses  stood  in  a  row. 

With  never  a  fence  to  divide, 
And  if  each  little  house  had  three  little  maids 

At  play  in  the  garden  wide. 
And  if  each  little  maid  had  three  little  cats 

(Three  times  three  times  three), 
And  if  each  little  cat  had  three  little  kits, 

How  many  kits  would  there  be? 

And  if  each  little  maid  had  three  little  friends 

With  whom  she  loved  to  play, 
And  each  little  friend  had  three  little  dolls 

In  dresses  and  ribbons  gay, 
And  if  friends  and  dolls  and  cats  and  kits 

Were  all  invited  to  tea, 
And  if  none  of  them  all  should  send  regrets. 

How  many  guests  would  there  be?— ^^/. 

Mary  Maud 

Now  Mary  Maud  is  visiting  us, 

I  have  the  hardest  time 
Trying  to  be — oh  !  so  polite  ! 

She  doesn't  know  how  to  climb 

The  very  easiest  apple-tree  I 
And  then,  she's  'fraid  of  cows, 

And  kind  of  'fraid  of  hens,  I  guess  i 
Besides — her  mother  'lows 

Her  hair  to  hang  in  great  long  curls ; 

Mine's  in  the  tightest  braid 
Ever  my  folks  can  get  it  in  ! 

I  don't  mind  when  she's  'fraid 

Of  things ;  I  say,  just  as  polite, 

"  What  would  you  like  to  play  ?  " 
But  when  I  think  about  her  curls, 
,  I  'most  wish  she'd  go  'way  I — Se/. 

A  Little  Spring 

A  little  spring  had  lost  its  way 

Amid  the  grass  and  fern ; 
A  passing  stranger  scooped  a  well 

Where  weary  men  might  turn. 

He  walled  it  in  and  hung  with  care 

A  ladle  at  its  brink ; 
He  thought  not  of  the  deed  he  did. 

But  judged  that  toil  might  drink. 


He  passed  again,  and  lo,  the  weU, 

By  summer  never  dried. 
Had  cooled  ten  thousand  parched  tongues. 

And  saved  a  >oul  beside. — &L 


If  I  Knew 


kept. 


If  I  knew  the  box  where  the  smiles  were 

No  matter  how  large  the  key 
Or  strong  the  bolt,  I  would  try  so  hard, 

'Twould  open,  I  know,  for  me. 
Then  over  the  land  and  the  sea  broadcast 

I'd  scatter  the  smiles  to  play. 
That  the  children's  faces  might  hoM  them  ^t 

For  many  and  many  a  day. 

If  I  knew  a  box  that  was  large  enough 

To  hold  all  the  frowns  I'd  meet, 
I  would  like  to  gather  them,  every  one. 

From  nursery,  school,  and  street. 
Then,  folding  and  hoWing,  I'd  pack  them  in ; 

And  turning  the  monster  key, 
I'd*  hire  a  giant  to  drop  the  box 

To  the  depths  of  the  deepest  sea. 

—  Worthington's  Magazine 

A  Little  Help 

There's  help  in  seeming  cheerful 

When  a  body's  feeling  blue. 
In  looking  calm  and  pleasant. 

If  there's  nothing  else  to  do. 
If  other  folks  are  wearing. 

And  things  are  all  awry. 
Don't  vex  yourself  with  caring ; 

'Twill  be  better  by  and  by. 

There's  help  in  keeping  tally 

Of  our  host  of  happy  da]rs. 
There's  never  one  that  dawneth 

But  it  bringeth  cause  to  praise 
The  Love  that  ever  watcheth, 

The  Friend  that's  ever  near ; 
So,  though  one  tryst  with  sorrow, 

One  needs  must  dwell  with  cheer. 


When  troubles  march  to  meet  you 

Salute  them  at  the  door ; 
Extend  both  hands  to  greet  them, 

Their-worst  will  soon  be  o'er. 
Beat  down  their  stormy  bugles 

With  your  own  rejoicing  drums. 
And,  mailed  in  lofty  courage, 

Accept  whatever  comes. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangsitr 


Brain  Food  and  Nerve  Tonic 

(Lrosbg's  tPitaKgeb  |Sbospb(tes 


Is  for  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  relief  of  all  weaknesses  resulting  from 

excessive  brain  work,  nervous   strain,  and   impaired  vitality.    It  supplies  to 

active  brain  and  nerves  the  needed  elements  to  maintain  the  normal  nerve 

force  and  vital  energy  of  the  brain.    It  strengthens  the  intellect,  refreshes  the 

tired  nerves,  promotes  digestion  and  restful  sleep,  prevents  brain  exhaustion  and  nervous  prostration. 

VITALIZED   PHOSPHITES  is  a  concentrated  uiMU  powder  from  the  phosphoid  principle  of  the  oz-brain  and  wheat  germ. 
Formola  on  each  bottle.   Prescribed  by  phyeiclaaa,  used  by  brain  workers  everywhere.    Desorlptive  pamphlet  tree. 

CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURB. 

The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  in  the  head,  sore  throat, 
and  inflaensa.  It  does  not  contain  cocaine,  morphine,  nor 
narcotic  of  any  desert  ption .   By  maili  00  cents. 

Beware  of  SubMtitateM. 


Prepared  only    ijU^f^J     /S    86  W.  98th  Stitet. 
by  6?t£gE7&      N^rYoACity. 

If  not  found  at  Druggists,  sent  by  mail,  %i.oo. 


Goo^k^ 
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—The  '*  Century  Bible,"  edited  by  Lucy 
Bider  Meyer,  shonld  be  in  possession  of  all 
stndents  of  the  Bible.  One  who  is  inter- 
ested in  Bible  stady  has  paid  for  a  limited 
number  of  these  Bibles.  UntU  they  are 
gone,  heads  of  families,  Bible  students, 
and  teachers  in  Sunday  schools  can  obtain 
one  by  sending  full  name  and  address  and 
eighteen  cents  postage  to  Publisher  Dea- 
eoM9»  Advocate,  877  E.  Fiftieth  Street, 
Chicago,  HL  ' 

— ^We  are  pleased  to  call  the  special 
attention  of  teachers  and  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation to  the  important  text-book  announce- 
ments in  our  advertising  columns  of  the 
new  company,  Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Orover, 
of  Chicago  and  Boston. 

For  six  years,  the  firm  of  Atkinson 
&  Mentzer  have  carried  on  a  very  success- 
ful school  supply  and  publishing  business 
at  238-240  Adams  Street,  Chicago.  In  May 
they  reorganized,  admitted  as  a  third  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Edwin  O.  Grover  of  Chicago,  and 
greatly  enlarged  the  scope  of  their  business. 

The  new  firm  will  continue  the  school 
supply  and  publishing  business,  and  will 
increase  as  rapidly  as  advisable  their  list 
of  primary,  grammar,  and  high-school 
text-books.  Mr.  Grover  will  have  charge 
of  the  editorial  and  manufacturing  work  of 
the  school  book  department. 

Each  member  of  the  company  is  a  college 
man  and  each  has  had  a  successful  busi- 
ness career.  Hence  abundant  capital,  high 
culture  and  long,  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  book  business  in  its  various  forms 
must  equip  this  new  enterprise  for  assured 
success,  albeit  the  competition  Is  sharp  and 
ever  on  the  alert. 

Mr.  Edwin  O.  Grover  seems  especially 
well  fitted  to  conduct  the  business  of  his 
department.  For  four  years  he  represented 
the  high  school  and  college  books  of  Ginn 
&  Company  in  several  leading  Western 
States,  was  assistant  editor  in  their  Boston 
office  for  a  year,  and  for  the  past  three 
years  he  has  had  charge  of  the  editorial 
work  in  the  book  departments  of  Rand, 
McNally  &  Company  of  Chicago. 

Dodge's  **  Geographies,"  Mace's  *'  School 
History  of  the  United  States,**  and  the 
Felmley  and  Shutts  **  Arithmetics  **  are  the 
latest  text-book  Issues  of  that  house  under 
the  editing  and  supervising  hand  of  Mr. 
Grover. 

They  have  also  taken  over  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Van  Velzer  &  Shutts  *'  Geom- 
etry," which  was  recently  adopted  for  ex- 
clusive use  for  four  years  in  all  the  high 
schools  of  Chicago. 

It  is  a  flattering  tribute  to  the  advertising 
worth  of  our  periodicals  that  the  opening 
announcement  of  this  firm's  first  publica- 
tions should  be  made  In  the  June  number 
of  Primaby  Ebucatux. 

We  bespeak  for  Atkinson,  Mentzer  & 
Grover  the  confidence  aL.d  the  liberal  pat- 
ronage of  the  public. 


Primary  Reading:: 

METHbDS  OF  TEACHING 
IN  TEN  cmES 

Prom  the  P^ns  of  Ten  Expert  Teachers  in  the 
Leading  Educational  Centres  of  the  Country 

St.  Paul — Chicago — Cleveland — Kansas 
City — Washington — Boston — New  Haven 
— Brooklyn — Birmingham — Indianapolis. 

Edited  by  EVA  D*  KELLOGG 
Cloth.    Price,  SLOO 

Robert  FurlonfiTf  Co.  Qapt.  of  Schools,  San  Raphael*  CaL 

I  wish  especiallj  to  cornmend  **  Primary  Reading :  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Ten  Cities,"  by 
Eva  D.  Kellogg.  It  is  a  book  that  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher  of  a  primary  class.  It 
appears  to  me  to  embody  all  the  principles  of  true  pedagogy  in  teaching  beginners.  I  know  of  no 
other  book  so  stiggesti/e,  so  in  every  way  helpful,  as  this,  for  teachers  of  primary  daaes. 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


aiS  WabMh  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


63  Fifth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 


SO  Bromfield  St. 
BOSTON 


809  llarkM  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


"The  Proper  Way  to 
Learn  How  to  Draw 
Is  to  Draw/' 


Children  delight  in  Augsburg's  Drawing  because  it  coDtains  so  much  of  the 
elements  dear  to  childhood — life  and  action. 

The  PupiU'  Practice  Tablets 

In  Augsburg's  Drawing 

double  the  efficiency  of  the  Drawing  Lesson  by  Saving  Time 

IN  PREPARATION  IN  PASSING  HATERIAL 

IN  ARRANQINQ  HODELS 

Pupils  are  shown  exactly  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

A  TRIAL  IN  ONE  GRADE  WILL  CONVINCE  YOU 

SHORTER  COURSE 


Tablet  No.  i,  for  the  first  year. 
Tablet  No.  2,  for  the  second  year. 
Tablet  No.  3,  for  the  third  year. 
Tablet  No.  4,  for  the  fourth  year. 


Tablet  No.  5,  for  the  fifth  year. 

Tablet  No.  6,  for  the  sixth  year. 

Tablet  No.  7,  for  the  seventh  year. 

Tablet  No.  8,  for  the  eighth  year. 


FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

Manual  I.  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  grades. 

Manual  II.  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 

EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


63  FHth  Avenue 
New  York 


228  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago 


00  BromfleM  Street 
Boetoo 


809  IMarket  Street 
SanPrandscQ 


Austell  Bolldli^ 
Attenta 
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BAND,  MONALLT  A  CO.,  CHICAQO. 

Thb  i'BBE-DwxLLEBS.  By  Kathorine  Ellz- 
abeth  Dopp.   188  pages. 

This  la  the  fluat  of  an  Industrial  and  Social 
History  Series,  dealing  with  the  early  develop- 
ment of  man.  This  volume  gives  the  story  of 
men  in  the  Age  of  Fear,  when  they  tookiefage 
in  trees  to  escape  the  wild  beasts.  It  is  de- 
signed  for  primary  grades,  in  sentence  para- 
graphs in  large  type.  The  daily  life  of  a 
Mother  •«  Sharptooth '» and  h^r  baby  is  fnU  of 
adventure  and  interest.  The  story  of  the 
Tree-Dwellers'  first  knowledge  of  lire,  and  its 
power  to  protect  them  from  wild  beasts,  will 
be  read  by  the  children  with  breathless  inter- 
est. The  little  volume  is  educational  and  will 
be  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  smaU  folks  who 
grasp  at  all  histpry  of  primitive  life.  The 
illustrations  are  an  Important  part  of  the 
book,  and  oonsist  of  a  map,  fifteen  full-page 
and  sixty  text  drawings,  in  half  tone,  by  How- 
ard y.  Brown.  This  series  cannot  fail  of  a 
welcome  by  teachers  and  children.  The 
author  is  engaged  in  the  Extension  Division 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  her  name  Is 
a  fhll  guarantee  for  accuracy  and  excellence 
in  the  execution  of  the  work. 

CHABLES   SCBIBNEB'S  SONS,  NEW    TOBK. 

SCHOOL  Manaoxmemt.  By  Samuel  T .  Dn  tton , 
Professor  School  Administration,  Teachers* 
College,  New  York. 

Text  books  on  School  Management  are  not 
over  popular  with  teachers.  These  books  must 
necessarily  go  over  the  same  ground  as  others 
whieta  have  preceded  them,  and  teachers  feel 
that  it  is  the  same  old  story.  But  any  thinking 
teacher  whose  heart  is  in  her  work  will  do 
more  than  "skim"  this  volume,  If  once  the 
pages  are  turned.  The  style  is  clear,  definite, 
conversational,  and  sympathetic.  School  prob- 
lems  are  discussed  with  a  recognition  of  the 
relation  which  the  school  bears  to  life.  The 
social  side  of  the  school  work,  and  the  ideal 
connection  which  a  teacher  should  hold  with 
her  children  as  members  of  a  community,  is 
made  the  basis  for  sensible  discussions  of 
character-making  and  school  discipline.  The 
book  is  a  school  help  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
word,  and  not  a  collection  of  worn  maxims 
and  trite  quotations.  Every  teacher  needs 
fresh  reminders  of  what  she  already  knows, 
and  she  will  find  them  here,  with  abundant 
hints  of  the  best  way  of  doing  things.  An 
Appendix  of  "Outline  Lessons  "  will  be  found 
full  ot  suggestive  helps  for  the  recitation  and 
the  best  methods  of  presentation. 

BAND,  MoNALLT  A  CO.,  CHICAGO 

Folk  Talis  fbom  thx  Bdssian.  Betold  by 
Terra  Xenophontovna  Kalamatlano  De  Blu- 
menthal.  Forty  cents. 

It  is  said  this  is  the  first  collection  of  Bussian 
Folk  Tales  in  the  English  language.  Stoi-y 
tellers  of  olden  times  disappear  in  Bussia  as  in 
everywhere  else,  and  that  which  is  preserved 
must  be  taken  early  or  lost  forever.  The 
author's  old  time  '*  nyanya,"  or  nurse,  told  the 
nine  tales  which  make  up  this  book.  It  is  a  great 
novelty  for  American  children  to  get  a  taste  of 
the  imaginative  taste  of  the  Slavic  people- 
Some  of  the  titles  are,  **  The  Tsarevna  Frog," 
*'  The  lianguage  of  the  Birds,"  •*  Woe  fiogotir," 
and  "  Baba  Taga."  The  book  is  supplied  with 
valuable  notes  and  a  pronouncing  index,  and 
is  illustrated  by  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins,  after 
sketches  by  the  author;  the  thirty  decorative 
pieces  and  initial  letters  are  by  Helen  Malt- 
land  Armstrong  and  Edith  Jordan  Hall;  the 
cover  design  by  Edith  Jordan  Ball. 


GINN  &  CO.,  BOSTON.  • 

lirDUSTBiES  OF  To-Dat.  (Youth's  Companion 
Series.)    Edited  by  M.  A.  L.  Lane. 

Another  book  in  this  valuable  series  packed 
full  of  information.  Cod-fishing,  peanut-grow- 
ing, raisin-making,  the  raising  of  cranberries, 
and  the  maple  sugar  industry  are  described  in 
a  most  interesting,  story -like  fashion;  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  pins,  and  matches  follow 
with  valuable  chapters  on  use  of  natural  gas, 
and  the  construction  of  fireworks.  The  more 
our  children  know  of  the  why  and  how  of  the 
common  things  abOut  us  the  better.  The  illus- 
trations  are  good.  The  book  is  adapted  for 
supplementary  reading  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
grades. 

GINN  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 
ONB  HUHDSBD  AMD  FlTTT  GTIQC AB^C  GAMB8. 

Compiled  by  the  Alumni  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School  of  Gymnastics. 

The  recognition  of  the  important  part  that 
play  occupies  in  the  education  of  children  has 
led  the  best  schools  for  physical  training  to 
prepare  effectual  exercises  and  games  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  thinkers  in  this  department 
of  education.  The  high  place  accorded  to  the 
Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  for  intel- 
ligent psychological  work,  makes  this  book  of 
**  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Gymnastic  Games  " 
worth  buying,  studying,  and  using.  Ball 
Games,  Bunning  Games,  Miscellaneous  and 
Qalet  Games  offer  a  variety  from  whl^ 
teachers  can  select  and  adapt  for  immediate 
need  in  school  grounds  and  school-room. 
Teachers  in  the  lower  primary  grades,  with 
small  space  and  no  "circle,"  can  catch  the 
purpose  of  the  simpler  games  and  manage  to 
get  the  all-around,  muspular  training  and 
indispensable  fan  that  goes  with  it,  even  under 
the  limitations  of  our  too  closely  packed 
primary  rooms. 

AMEBIC  AN  BOOK  CO.,  NEW  YOBK. 

HOMEBio  Stobibs.  (Eclcctic  School  Bead- 
IngB.)    By  Frederick  Aldin  Hall,  Lltt.D. 

The  stories  of  the  immortal  Homer  are  here 
presented  for  young  readers.  They  are  ar- 
ranged  as  a  connected  narrative,  which  will 
serve  to  keep  them  better  in  memory  by  the 
law  of  association.  Part  1.  gives  the  Stories  of 
the  Trojan  War;  Part  II.  the  Adventures  of 
Ulysses.  The  illustrations  are  many,  of  excel- 
lent quality,  from  the  works  of  well  known 
painters  and  sculptors.  Thousands  of  children 
will  get  their  first  and  only  knowledge  of  these 
classic  stories  so  constantly  referred  to  in  lit- 
erature and  art,  by  use  of  this  small  volume  as 
a  supplementanT  school  reader. 

AMEBICAN   BOOK  CO  ,  NEW  YOBK. 
Spbllino  bt  Gbadbs.    Wobds  Fbom  Bald. 

WIM'S  &BADBB8. 

The  word^  of  "Baldwin's  Beaders,"  from 
first  to  eighth  year,  make  up  the  contents  of 
this  book,  arranged  mostly  in  the  order  of 
their  occurrence.  Yet  such  is  the  gradation 
and  arrangement,  that  the  book  may  be  used 
as  an  independent  speller  with  any  Beaders. 
Several  pages  are  devoted  to  the  pronunciation 
and  definition  of  proper  names,  words  likely 
to  be  mispronounced  diacrltioally  marked, 
and  the  definition  ot  words  that  resemble  each 
other.  A  useful  book  for  the  teacher's  desk,  if 
not  used  as  a  speller. 

GINN  A  CO.,  BOSTON. 

Sea  stobibs  fob  Wohdbb  Etbs. 

A  delightful  supplementary  Beader  for  chil. 
dren  for  third  and  fourth  grades.  The  mate- 
rial is  skilfully  selected  and  treated  in  a  fresh 
way  that  will  hold  the  children  in  thrall  to  the 
last  page.  The  sea,  its  treasures,  and  its  mys- 
terles  are  never  failing  sublects  of  interest  to 
children,  yet  very  little  concerning  this  part 
of  nature  work  has  been  prepared  for  children. 
The  illustrations  in  this  little  volume  are 
specially  attractive  from  the  little  wonder 
girl  sitting  on  the  great  rock  by  the  sea  to 
the  wrecked  "  ship  of  pearl "  at  the  close. 
The  fhll-page  half-tone,  ••  Sunset  on  the  Water," 
is  artistic  training  for  the  cbUdren. 


AMEBICAN  BOOK  CO.,  NEW  YOBK. 

Chbistmab  Stobibs.  By  Charles  Diekens. 
(Eclectic  School  Beadings.)  Edited  by  Jane 
Gordon. 

These  stories  are  here  repeated  Just  as 
Dickens  wrote  them,  except  that  some  of  the 
descriptions  have  been  omitted,  others 
abridged,  and  some  allusions  not  famUlskr  to 
American  readers  are  also  left  out.  But  that 
quality  which  made  Dickens  the  immortal 
man  and  author  that  he  was,  is  left  Intact. 
Twelve  Christmas  stories  from  DickensP 
works  make  up  the  contents  of  this  book,  in- 
cluding "A  Christmas  Carol"  and  "A  Child's 
Dream  of  a  Star"— two  of  the  best-known* 
perhaps,  to  yoimg  readers.  It  was  a  good 
thought  to  gather  these  Christmas' stories  into 
one  book  of  supplementary  reading  for  the 
children  in  the  schools.  It  is  a  good  volume, 
too,  for  the  home  and  library  to  have  cloee  by 
for  the  Christmas  holidays.  No  other  author 
has  caught  the  Christmas  meaning  and  given 
it  to  the  world  in  such  varied  story  tliat  the 
Interest  is  fresh  firom  year  to  year. 

AMEBICAN  BOOK  CO.,  NEW  YOIIK. 

Stobibs  Fbom  Lifb.  By  Orison  Swett 
Marden. 

Incidents  from  great  lives  have  been  col- 
lected in  this  volume  for  the  benefit  of  young 
people  who  should  early  know  the  dlilerenee 
between  making  a  life  and  making  a  living. 
Prominent  events  in  the  lives  of  more  than 
forty  distinguished  men  in  American  and  Bog- 
lish  history  have  been  here  brought  together, 
from  Columbus  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
stories  are  told  in  an  interesting,  almoet  dra- 
matic manner  that  will  be  enjoyed  by  every 
rekder,  young  or  old.  Such  events  in  the 
lives  of  great  men  not  only  rouse  the  ambition 
of  the  young,  but  tend  to  lift  their  aspirations 
to  the  highest  plane.  There  are  numezons  Il- 
lustrations in  fine  quality  of  half  tone. 

GINN  A  CO.,  BOSTON. 

EDUCATiOBALMusioConBSB.  (Teachers*  Edi- 
tion for  Elementary  Grades.)  By  James  M. 
McLaughlin  and  W.  W.  Gilchrist.  270  pages. 

A  Teachers'  Manual  designed  to  supplement 
the  "  New  First  Music  Beader  "  of  the  *•  Educa- 
tional Music  Course."  The  authors  elsdm  for 
this  work  that  it  contains  abundant  drills  for 
training  the  child  voice;  a  new  system  of  de- 
veloping tone  relation;  a  oollectlon  of  rote 
songs  for  ^e  first  three  years  of  school;  an 
appendix  of  the  songs  of  great  mastera,  and 
piano  .accompaniments  for  all  the  songs  la 
"  New  First  Music  Beader  "  and  in  the  manual 
itself.  Teachers  will  find  this  manual  a  vala^ 
able  help  for  any  system  of  music  whloli  may 
be  used  in  the  school. 


— Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  beg  to 
announce  that  they  have  purchased  from 
the  Lothrop  Publishing  Ck).,  of  Boston,  all 
rights  to  the  publication  of  King's  Qeogra- 
phies.  The  ^*  Elementary  Geography,**  has 
just  been  published.  The  **  Advanced  Geog- 
raphy" will  be  pobllshed  early  in  1905. 
Judged  by  the  standard  of  the  first  book, 
which  will  be  maintained  in  the  second, 
this  series  will  approach  nearest  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  representative  teacher. 

No  Appetite 

Means  loss  of  vitality,  vigor 
or  tone,  and  is  often  a  pre- 
cursor of  prostrating  sickness. 
This  is  why  it  h  serious. 
The  best  thing  you  can  do  is 
to  take  the  great  alterative  and 
tonic 

Hood^s  Sarsaj 

Which  has  cured  thousand 

Digitized  by  vn^'^X'^V 


PRIMARY     EDUCATION 


AVOID  PITFALLS 

In  the  School-room  this  year  by  having  a 
judicious  variety  of  Reading  Matter  on  hand* 
A  generous  supply  of  the 

POPULAR  FIVE  GENT  CLASSICS 

Will  help  you  over  many  difficulties* 

SINGLE  COPIES,  SEVEN  CENTS-   PIVE  OR  »«ORE,  FIVE  CENTS  EACH. 


First  Grade. 

No.  3,    iEsop's  Fables. 

Adapted  for  primary  grades.  Larse  type.  Fox  and 
(he  Lion,  Pox  and  the  Grapes,  The  Cock  a-Docxile  and 
1^  Piece  of  Gold,  The  Wolf  and  the  Goat,  The  Lazy 


n     VnJlU,      iUC     TVUU    9UM\i    UIC    V^UAI,     ***«     M^^ma,y 

Grasshopper,  The  Wolf  and  the  Crane,  The  Kid  and  the 
l¥o«.TheFt  '   '     "         "*     "  •     '   * 


i  Fox  and  the  Crow,  The  Stag  at  the  Lake. 


No.  3.     /Esop's  Fables. 

Same  as  above     Th«  Hawk  and  the  Nightingale. 
The  Snake's  Eggs,  The  Fox  and  the  Ccab,  The  Ant  and 


the  Dove   TheDog  and  the  Shadow,  The  Cat  and  the 
Birds,  The  Fdx  and  the  Well,  The  Fox  and  the  Stork. 

^^o.  ir.    Seleciions  from  iKsop.    I. 

Sasne  as  above,  containinE  the  Two  Frogs.  The 
Battle  of  the  Birds  and  Beasts,  The  Lark  and  Her  Young 
Ones,  Th&Hare  and  the  Tortoise,  The  Lion  and  the 
Mouse,  The  Boy  and  the  Nettle,  The  Little  Mouse. 

No.  13.     SELECnONS   FROM    .^BSOP.      II. 

Sanoe  as  above,  containing  The  Blind  Man  and  the 
Lame  Man,  The  Wind  and  the  Sun,  The  Arab  and  the 
Camel,  The  Crabs,  Th«  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,  The  Rat 
and  the  £lcphant.  The  Fly  and  the  Horse. 

No.  73.    Buds,  Stems  and  Root**. 

A  little  Nature  Reader  about  the  various  klncL  of 
buds.    Illustrated. 

No.  74.    What  Annie  Saw. 

Nature  Stories,  telling  of  a  Snail,  Blackbird,  Beetle, 
X  Kitty,  Mrs^  Mouse,  Rabbits,  and  other  familiar  animals. 

No.  77.    FLOWER  Friends.    I. 

Another  delightful  nature  reader,  telling  about  the 
early  spring  Bowers,  in  simple  language. 

No.  109.     THE  BUTTERFLY  BaBY. 

Containing  the  story.  Mother  Butterfly's  Baby,  by 
Kate  Parch,  and  the  story.  What  the  Grasshopper  Said 
to  Annie,  The  Katydid.    A  charming  little  reader. 

No.  1 10.    Plant  Babies. 

Stories  of  the  Peach  Baby,  Melon  Babies,  and  other 
ricUy  illustrated  stories. 

No,  143.    Babbs  OP  THE  Wood. 

Still  another  nature  reader,  large,  clear  type,  telling 
about  the  oak  tree's  babies,  the  waluuts,  horse  chestnuts, 
haxd  nut,  Brazil  nut,  nuts  with  wings,  pine  cones,  Mrs. 
StmuLc'a  ba)>ies,  golden  rod,  etc. 

No.  144.    Nature  Stories. 

Telling  about  ^oranberries,  beans^  peas,  and  other 
plants  and  vegetables. 

No.  215.    The  Butterfly's  Home, 
Slmuar  to  No.  109 

Second  Qnule. 

No.  7.    Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

The  Story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  told  in  simple 
form.    Illustrated,  large  type. 

No.  ^.    Jack  AND  THE  Beanstalk. 

Always  interesting  to  children,  told  in  simple  form. 

No.  75.    Roots  and  Stems.     . 

Nature  Stories  for  secdnd  gr«de.  Large,  dear  type. 
Illustrated. 

No.  76.    Bird  Friends, 

Stories  about  the  Woodpecker,  Flicker,  Purple 
Finch,  The  Cndtoo,  Redn  -ed  Vireo,  Black  and  Yellow 
Warbler,  The  Bank  Swallow.    FulUpoge  illustrations. 

No.  78,    Flower  Friends.    IL 

Nature  Stories  along  the  same  line  as  No.  77.  Fully 
Ulostiated. 

No.  79.    Flower  Friends.    III. 

Similar  to  77  and  78.    Fully  illustrated. 

No.  87,    Legends  of  the  Springtime. 

Being  the  atory  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  En^iBk 
«io»,  and  the  story  ol  Siegbkd  and  Brvol^lde,  Ger- 


No.  1S5.    Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  1. 

In  simple  form  for  second  grade  children  Hie  stnry 
is  complete  in  four  numbers.    Fully  illustrated. 

No.  186.  Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  1L 

No.  187.  Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  III. 

No.  J  88.  Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  IV. 

No.  189.  Children  of  Histtory.    I. 

The  Storv  of  the  life  of  Washmgton,  Franklin,  Ful- 
ton, S.  F.  B.  Morsei  Eli  Whitney,  Edison,  told  in  suaple 
language.    Large,  clear  type 

No.  190.    Children  of  History.    II. 

Th^  story  o^  Irving,  Cooper,  Audubon  j  Webster, 
Emerson,  Bryant. 

No.  196.    Legends  of  the  Spkinotime.    IL 

How  the  Summer  Came  (Indian  Legend),  Idun 
and  the  Apples  (None  Iiegaid)« 

No.  198.    The  Flower  World. 

Containing  many  stories  and  legends  about  flowers; 
also  m^ny  deji^pis  for  brush  work. 

Third  Qraiic. 

No,  I.    Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.    L 

Adapted  by  Mara  L.  Pratt  for  the  third  grade  chil- 
dren, (^ntains  the  following  stories:  The  Pnncem  and 
Her  Servant,  The  (5olden  Goose,  The  Ftog  Prince. 

No.  4.    Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.    II. 

Umlorm  with  No.  z.  Hans  In  Luck,  Jack  of  all 
Trades,  The  Brother  and  Sister. 

No.  13.    Selections  from  Grimm.    I. 

Uniform  with  t  and  4.  The  Three  little  Men  in  the 
Wood,  Hansel  and  Gretel.  ,  ^ 

No.  14.    Selections  from  Grimm.    II. 

Same  as  13.  The  White  Serpent,  Mother  Holle, 
The  Musicians. 

Np.  9.    The  Story  of  Bryant. 

A  abort  biography  of  3^  pages,  suitable  to  the  under^- 
standing  of  third  grade  children.  Our  third  grade  list 
contains  biographies  of  twenty-five  noted  men  and 
women.  Teachers  will  find  this  set  invaluable  to  have  00 
their  desk  so  as  to  have  at  hand  a  short  yet  complete 
history  of  the  foUowing: 

No.  25,  Story  of  Columbur. 

No.  26.  Putnam. 

No.  27.  Penw. 

No.  28.  Washington. 

No.  29.  Franklin. 

No.  30.  Webster. 

No.  31.^  Lincoln. 

No.  35.      LOWELU 

No,  36,  Tennyson. 

No.  42.  WHnriER, 

No.  43,  Cooper. 

No.  44.  Fulton. 

No.  48,  Eu  Whitney. 

No.  60.  Edison. 

No.  61.  Hawthorne. 

No.  62.  S.  F.  B.  Morse. 

No,  63.  Louisa  M.  Aloott. 

No,  64.  James  Watt. 

N«.  70.  SranoMtoN. 


No,' 71.    Irving. 

No.  72.    Pocahontas, 

Ko,  81.    Orus  W.  Field, 

No.  20.  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.  I^ 

(Stains  15  short  stbries  that  first  appeared  ia 
Primary  EducatUn, . 

No.  21.  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.  II. 

Contains  Z4  stories  about  pansies,  ferns,  etc. 

No»45.   .Stories  of  the  Pilgrims. 

In  simple  form,  the  story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

No.  46,    Story  of  the  Boston  1"1ja  Party. 

Besides  the  story  of  the  tea  party,  the  book  containft 
#ards  and  music  of  two  sonas.  "  Revotutionary  'Tea' 
and  **  The  Origin  of  Yankee  Doodle." 

No.  68.    $T0Ry  of  the  Norsemen. 

A  story  in  simple  form,  by  Mrs.  S.  E  Dawes,  of 
how  the  f>rave  Norse  Eric  discovered  America. 

No,  09,    Puss  in  Boots, 

Old  yet  always  of  interest  to  \qj%  and  girls  is  thf 
tale  of  Puss  in  Boots. 

No,  95.    Stories  of  Revolution.    I. 

Story  of  Lexington  and  Cbncord  in  simple  form. 

No.  96.    Stories  of  Revolution.    II. 

Same  as  above.    British  driven  from  Boston. 

No.  ioi.    Stories  of  Revolution,    III, 

Same  as  9$  and  96.    Battle  of  Long  Island. 
No.  120.    The  Liberty  Bell. 

Story  written  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Dawes,  abo  conuini 
the  complete  poem,  beginning 

**  There  was  tumult  in  the  City, 
In  the  ^aint  old  Quaker  town.** 


10  Cent  Readers 
grape  n. 

Stories  of.  Famous  Pictures.    L 
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QRApB  ill. 

RusKiN's  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

Edited  for  yoimg  children  by  Eloiss  McVav, 

Sewell's  Black  Beauty. 
Story  of  Landseer.    (IUus.) 
Story  of  Bonhsur.    (Illns.) 

grade  IV. 

MuLocK'is  LmxE  Lame  Prince. 

Edited  for  children  of  America  by  £.  NoRUS. 

Dickens'  Christmas  Carol. 

Dickens'  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

GRADE  V. 

Swift's  Gulliver  Among  the  LnTLB 
People  of  Liluput. 

Edited  for  yotmg  people  by  E.  O.  Chapman. 

Swift's  Gulliver  Among  the  Giants. 

Edited  for  young  people  by  E.  0.  Chamcan^ 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  GO 

O3  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

aaS  Wabaah  Avenue,  Chicaigo  t 

50  Bromfleld  StMet,  Bost^  O  Q  LC 
••t.  Baa  FiviciM 


t>RIlCARy    EDUCATION 


SEPTEMBER  "  ^^  stones  are  taken  out  of  child-life, 

To  Begin  Right       >  it  will  be  crippled  and  deprived  of  that 

At  the  Right  Time  which  is  necessary  for  subsequent  healthy 

is  an  Important  Blement  of  Success.  growth." — Chicago  Course  of  Study. 


Secure  A  Library  for  Your  School  at  no 

Pecuniary  Cost  to  You 


For  our  •«  Hawthorne  Library  Certificates  '^  {j[ru),  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  your  pupils, 
each  one  acting  as  a  representative  in  obtaining  subsq-iptions  for  his  school  library. 

Our  Special  $10  Forty  Volume  Library  for  Little  Ones 

The  following  list  of  children's  books  has  been  carefully  arranged  in  accordance 
with  modern  pedagogical  ideas  concerning  the  proper  selection  of  literature  for  chil- 
dren.   All  the  books  are  printed  on  good  paper,  large  type,  and  beautifully  illustrated. 


Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe ^  *30 

AdventureB  of  a  Brownie 30 

Through  the  Looking  GUm    .        •        •        .        .  .30 

AUce  in  WonderUnd      • 40 

Robinson  Crusoe  for  Youngest  Readers        .        •  .30 

Robinson  Crasoe  for  Young  Folks        .        .        .  .40 

Story  of  Ulysses     .        .        •        •        •        .        .  .30 

Water  Babies  for  Youngest  Readers        •        ,        .  .30 
In  Mythland         •        •        •        •        •        •        •        .30 

i£sop's  Fables.    Vol.  I.         ...        .        .  .30 

iBsop's  Fables.    Vol.  IL       .....  .30 

Nature  Storiea  for  Youngest  Readers       •        .        .  .30 

Some  of  Our  Friends     .        .        .        ,        .        •  .30 

Friends  of  the  Field -30 

Intro.  Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book         .        .  .30 

In  Birdland.    Vol.  I.     .        .        .        .        .        .  .30 

In  Birdland.    Vol.  11.    .        .        .        .        .         .  .30 

Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book    .        .        .        .  .40 

Legends  of  the  Spring  Time  .        .     '  .        .  .30 

Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupbooxd     ...        .        .  .30 


Plant  Babies 

Buds,  Stems,  and  Roots  .        . 

Ethics^  or  Stories  for  Home  and  School 

Health  Chats  with  Young  Readers 

Stories  of  the  Bible.    VqI.  I.        • 

Stories  of  the  BiUe.    Vol.  II.       .        . 

Colonial  Children 

Storiea  of  the  United  States    . 

Stories  of  Great  Inventors 

Stories  of  Great  Men     •      .  •        .        . 

Stories  of  Pioneers        .        •        •        • 


•30 
.30 
.40 
AO 

•40 
•40 
•40 
•40 

.30 
.30 


Some  of  Our  Authors  .  •        .        •        ...  .30 

Paul  Dombey        •  .  •        .        «        •        •  .40 

Little  Nell     .        .  .„  .        ....  .40 

Gulliver's  Ttaveb  . 30 

Dog  of  Flanders    .  .  .        •        •        *        •  .30 

Swiss  Family  Robmson  .        .4        .        •  .40 

Our  Flower  Friends  .  ...        .        .  .30 

Black  Beauty        .  .  .        •        •        •        •  .30 

Story  of  Hiawatha  .        .        .        .         .  .30 


To  take  up  this  offer  now  is  to  give  your  pupils  the  benefit  of  a  full   year's 

ude  of  a  valuable  School  Library^ 


M^lSSi    EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


03  PilU>  Avenoe 
NBW  YORK 


•sS  WabMh  Av«oo« 
CHICAOO 


BOSTON 
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TWO  BOOKS  YOU  OUGHT  TO  OWN    ) 

HOME  GEOGRAPHY 

For  Primary  Grades 

BOOKL 

By  PtoU  HAROLD  W.  FAIRBANKS,  Betktic%  CaL 

BeauttfuHy  UkiBtratttL     OoHi^  ^  OsIb 

The  Western  Journal  of  Education  says  editorially:— 

''Home  Geography,"  by  Harold  W.  Fairbanks,  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Educational  Publishing  Company^  This  book  is  well 
written,  well  arranged,  and  well  illustrated.  It  should  take  the  place  of 
the  majority  of  primary  geographies  now  issued.  Why  school  boards 
will  persist  in  having  a  child  study  a  primary  geography  for  two  years, 
then  take  up  an  advanced  geography  that  covers  the  same  subjects 
exactly  in  the  same  way,  only  a  little  more  so,  is  hard  to  understand. 
The  introduction  of  such  books  as  Fairbanks'  in  primary  grades  and 
of  science  works  in  upper  grades  will  knock  most  of  the  text-books  on 
geography  into  pulp. 


DURING   THE    WINTER  TERM,    READ 

That   Giarming   Story  of 
Children  in  Arctic  Regions 

THE  CHILDREN 
OF  THE  COLD 

By  Lieut*  FREDERICK  SCHWATKA 
Fully  Ulustrated.    Price,  $1.25 


HLL  boy?  and  girls  old  enough  to  distinguish  between  different 
races  of  men  will  enjoy  the  vi\id  account  of  the  games,  toys  and 
manner  of  life  of  the  Kttle  Eskimos,  who  seem,  their  climatic  limita- 
tions considered,  to  have. much  the  same  tetidencies  as  children  of 
other  lands.  Here  one  may  learn  where  and  how  tb^y  live,  how 
their  homes  are  built,  what  are  their  playthings,  how  they  make  sleds 
and  coast  on  them,  how  the  dogs  are  fed,  what  they  have  in  place  of 
candy,  their  work,  hunting  and  fishing,  bow  their  clothes  are  made, 
and  much  about  their  sports  and  exercises  of  skill  and  strength.  The 
book  contains  nothing  to  which  exception  can  be  taken,  and  we  can 
heartily  recommend  it.  —  JVafyn, 


BDTJGATIONAL    PUBLISH INO    COMPANY 


S28  Wabash  AveBixe, 
OHICAOO 


68  Fifth  ATenu*. 
NEW   YORK 


50  Bromll«ld- Street, 
BOSTON 


800  BlArk)6t  fUrMft, 
8ANVBANC 
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$60,000 

was  paid  for 

the  original 

painting. 


Is  our  price  for  a  beautiful  reproduction  of  this  pic-  |^ 
turc,  on  paper  5^x8,  when  ordered  in  lots 
of  25  or  more,  assorted  as  desired. 
j|^120  for  $1.00 --^t 


Zhc  pcvv2  pictutc^ 


Send  stamp  for  catalogue  and  this  picture,  5^  x  8,  or  three  two-cent  stamps 

for  catalogue  of  1,000  miniature  illustrations,  or  25  cents  for  25 

Art  Subjects,  or  25  for  children,  or  25  on  the  Life  of 

Christ,  or  Art  Booklet,  "  Madonnas." 

Thb  Amcblus 

(The  oiie-€ent  Perry  Pictnres  are  4  to  6  times 

the  size  of  this  picture.) 

X43   3EF"Ut]x  .A.VO.,  l^ToTT^r  TB^ozrls..  V        to  Maiden. 

Qold  Medal  Paris  Exposition.     Highest  Award  Pan-American  Exposition. 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY, 
("^r^l.'""")      Box  I,  MALDEN,  flASS. 


Milton  Bradley  Convpaxrys  Latest  Books 

For  Primary  Teachers  and  Kindergartners 

Hand  Work,  by  Jane  L.  Hoxie  of  New  York        -        -        -        -        -         $0.50 
Industrial-Social  Education,  by  William  A.  Baldwin  of  Hyannis,  Mass.  1.50 

Teachers'  Plan  Book  and  Progress  Record,  arranged  by  Supt.  S.  H.  Holmes    0.30 


We  are  giving  special  attention  to 

KINDERGARTEN  REVIEW 

To  increase  the  subscription  list  we  are  offering  as  premiums  some  of  our 
best  books.     Send  for  illustrated  circular  giving  particulars. 

Price  of  the  Review,  $J.OO  per  year 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NEV  YORK 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  EDUCATOR'S  EXCHANGE 

Protect  the  Interest  of 

Children  by  furnishing  teachers  of  character  and  ability. 
Employers  by  nominating  only  such  candidates  as  it  can  recommend. 
TeSCherS  by  nominating  them  directly  to  employers. 
86  Per  Cent  of  Regular  Candidates  placed  in  six  months.     Send  for  manual 
with  particulars. 

101  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildlijj|,,Pj^l^ftJ^e 


BLACKBOARD   STENCILS. 


THE  FOLLOWUrO    DESieilS  IRE   OK 

PAPER, 

ATSRAGne  18xM  INCHES. 


Priee  onlj  5  C9n%§  •aoh 

%5  for  one  dollar. 


In  ordering,  indicate  what  designs  yon  want  by  simply 
wrltteg  the  number  found  opposite  each. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  SUBJECTS. 


1.  Oat 
t.  D6g 

S.  Mouse 
4.  Rat 

*.  Greyhound 
t.  8ta« 

7.  Doe  and  Fawn 

8.  Horse 

9.  Trotting  Horse 
IOl  Running  Horse 
11.  Sheep 

M.  Cow 

15.  Oew  and  Calf 
14.  ng 

U.  Goat 

16.  Rooster 

17.  Hen  and  Chicks 

18.  Chicks,  large 

19.  Goose 

80.  Duck 
n.Swan 
88.  Turkey 

81.  Stork 
84.  Sagle 
84.  Hawk 
84.  Owl 

87.  Sparrows 

88.  Fox 
88.  Wolf 

40.  Lion 

41.  Tiger 
48.  Elephant 
48.  Camel 
44.  Bear 

44.  Rabbit 
48.  Squirrel 
47.  Bee 

40.  Grasshopper 
40.  Butterfly 
10.  Spider  and  Web 
81.  Monkey 
18.  Iiobster 
18.  Fish,  Trout 
84.  Star^ah 
100*  Horse*shead 


101.  Giraffe 

108.  Kangaroo 

lOa.  Crocodile 

104.  Dog,  St.  Bernard 

106.  Dog,  Newfoundland 

106.  Tliree  LltUe  Kittens 

lOe.  Lamb 

114.  Donkey 

116.  Opossum  and  Young 

138.  Buffalo 
184.  Polar  Bear 

137.  Snow  Bird 
128.  Blue  Heron 

139.  Cuckoo 

180.  Partridge,  Mother  and 

brood 
18L  Night  Hawk 
183.  Blue  Jay 

188.  Robin 
m.  Plover 
161.  Whale 

163.  Seal 
168.  Rhinoceros 

164.  Dog^s  Head 
166.  Reindeer 

166.  Parrot 

167.  Humming  Bird 

168.  Baltimore  Oriole 

189.  Pigs 
900.  Gat  and  Dog 
304.  Lon^EaredBat 

310.  Beaver 

311.  Frog 

313.  Dragon  Fly 
318.  Wasp 

314.  House  Fly 
316.  Beetie 

316.  Large  Spider 

317.  Crab 

318.  Turtle 

B.  Sea  Anemones 

C.  Flock  of  Birds 
J.  Ourang-Outang 


TREES. 


87.  Holly 
68.  Melons 
66.  Oranges 

66.  Pears 

67.  Plums 
,  Grapes 

»pies 


60.  App) 
116.  Acorns  and  Oak  Leaves 

169.  Palm 

170.  Banana  Tree 


188.  Ivy  Leates 
376.  Elm 

376.  Magnolia 

377.  White  Ash 

378.  Green  Briar 

379.  White  Birch 

380.  Papaw 
961.  Aspen 
383.  Maple 


PORTRAITS. 

Five  Cento  Bach 


FLOWERS,  SHRUBS,  ETC. 


86. 


li.  Wild  KoM 

31,  FuBLhU 

It.  PoHd  LlUts 

m.  Pinks 
.  Cilia- U I  J- 

TJaisjea 
.  Tr»mat«Ma 

110.  fl^*"^^Jl  f'orn 
117.  Black  ii*rrl» 
116.  Poppies 

111.  tTaiian  LUIi>s 

1X3,  Sprmr  of  M4I>1(!  Leaves 

lift,  n^x 

I8e.  Cotton  Flint 

3f*5'  KjistiiPhutns 

:tf7.  Chtrrles 

33i.  Tnitiipetrfetpei 

310.  Acom» 
XL  OiomatU 
^a^  N^clssoi 

SM.  WJlctOerwiIunii 

3Se.  Garsdia 

237.  Swftoip  A?jile» 

33*.  rohimbJne 

3a».  ETenlior  PrlDTLFO^^ 

WO.  Vnr}V'T  Plant 

341.  Mjiv  Klnwtr 

343.  8iv\'\iii. 

39^9.  ^t.  .rnhn'&wort 

Wl.  ^pIilfTwnrt 

^m^  BIueiA 

163.  Ls<]r'»  Slipper 


Chart  A. 


364.  Camelia    i 
137.  Sugar  Cane 

188.  Tea  Plant 

189.  Coffee  Plant 

166.  Rice  Plant  and  Birds 

166.  Tobacco  Plant 

167.  Pine  Apple 

168.  Morninr  Glory 
334.  Golden  Kod 
336.  Mayflower 

A.  Easter  Lilies. 

D.  Hollyhocks 

E.  Cat-tails 

F.  Apple  Blossoms 

G.  Pine  Cones 
H.Irls 

I.  ThlsUe 
348.  Forgt't-me-not 
344.  Dwarf  Cornel 
346.  Bnttercup 

346.  Trumpet  Honeysuckle 

347.  Pimpernel 

348.  Nightshade 
34».  Arrow  Head 

360.  Pink 

361.  Harebell 

363.  Meadow  Lily 
368.  Dutchman's  Pipe 

364.  Spiced  Wintergreen 
386.  Ainted  Trillium 

366.  Button  Wood 

367.  Butternut 

368.  Jesssmine 

386.  Passion  Flower 
866.  Wood  Sorrel 

367.  Sweet  Fern 
,  Fonr-o'clock 

368.  Phlox 
370.  Sassafras 


66.  Franklin 

66.  Washington 

67.  Lincoln 

68.  Garfield 

69.  Grant 
60.  Cleveland 
68.  Froebel 
88.  Boy's  Face 
84.  Girl's  Face 

111.  Bfan'sFace 
113.  Woman's  Face 

140.  Longfellow 

141.  WhitUer 
142  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

143.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

144.  George  Eliot 
146.  Shakespeare 

146.  Tennyson 

147.  Wm.  O.  Bryant 


148.  Edgar  Allen  Poe 
148.  Napoleon 

160.  Wellington 

161.  Pope  Leo  XIII 

163.  King  William 
168.  Bismarck 

164.  Cxar  of  Russia 
168.  Professor  AgsMht 
160.  Horace  Mann 

176.  Charles  Dickens 

177.  Louisa  M.  Alcott 

178.  James  Russell  Lowell 

179.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

230.  Harrison 

231.  Blaine 

333.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe 
238.  Gladstone 

K.  Frederick  HI 

Z.  Columbus 


Directions  for  Using. 

Clean  the  blackhoard  thoroughly.    If  the  board  be 

greajy,*"  It  may  be  well  to  dampen  it  aUgbUy  before 
applying  the  stencil.  Scrape  crayon  apon  the  blaekboaid 
eraser,  and  phu^ng  the  stencil  against  the  blaekbosM, 
the  rongh  side  toward  yon,  rub  the  eraser  over  the  p«> 
forations.  Remove  the  design  and  the  ootllnes  ivffl 
appear.  It  may  then  be  traced  with  whtte  or  ootorad 
onr on.  A  little  dost  bag  of  thin  cloth  may  bt  used 
Instead  of  an  eraser  to  convey  the  polrerted  «»>'** 
through  the  perforations  of  the  steAcfl. 

These  stendls  are  an  indispensable  aid  to  teaofam. 
enabUng  yon  to  place  bn  the  blackboard  tor  the  tautrao- 
Uon  of  your  pupils  a  large  outUne  plctare  of  any  oUset 
abont  which  yon  wish  to  taach  them,  tt  requires  oo  snil 
hi  drawing  to  produce  a  picture  from  one  of  these  sten- 
oUs  and  the  same  stencil  can  be  nsed  agieat  auny  ttnes 
l)efore  wearing  out . 

Bv  reference  to  the  Llst«ltwlll  be  seen  that  a  lane 
variety  of  subjects  are  presentt-d,  aftordlng  yon  ample 
scope  for  selection  of  thones  for  Language  Lessoni, 
Primary  Reading  Exercises,  Object  Lessons  about  Ani- 
mals. Plants,  Fruits,  Flowers,  Birds,  OoconatSons  of 
Children  and  the  Lives  of  Dlstingulsbed  Men. 

(Directiotu  for  Using  Th«»§  SteneUi  Aee^mfmny  Emh 
Ditign,)  


Ltfe-bizs  Stencil  Pobtraits  op  All  the  Presi- 
dents mailed  for  $1.00  or  any  one  of  them,  6  cents. 


CHARTS  OF  PLANT  LIFE. 


Kinds  of  Roots,  Fibrous,  Branching,  Bulbous 

and  Tuberous. 
Chart  B.    Classification  of  Plants  as  Endogens  and  Exo- 

gena  according  to  Stems  and  veins. 
Shapes  and  margins  of  leaves 
The  parts  of  a  Dissected  Flower  Magnified. 
Spices;  Cinnamon.  Clove,  Nutmeg,  Pimento. 
Spices:  Mustard,  Ginger,  Cayenne  and  Pepper. 
Five  kinds  of  grasses. 

Price  of  Oharts,  5  oente  each. 


Chart  C. 
Chart  D. 
Cliart  B. 
Chart  F. 
Chart  G. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHARTS. 

These  Charts  are  larger  and  more  accurate  than  ever 
before  offered  in  stencils,  eight  charts.  The  Skeleton 
(36c,  J,  The  Nervous  System  (16c.),  Heart  (10c.),  Lungs 
(lOc  ),  Intestines  (10c.),  Brain  and  Sphial  Chord.  OOc.), 
Bye  and  Vision  (10c.),  (Complete  set,  76  cents. 

Large  Chart  showing  five  races  of  mankind.  Price 
16  cents. 


WRITING  CHARTS. 

Charts  showing  correct  position  of  hand  In  writing; 
two  positions,,  Size  34x80  Inches,  10  cenU.  Five  charts 
of  Capital  Letters,  six  inches  high— small  letters  aocom- 
panyhig— per  set,  60  cents. 


CHARTS  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE. 

Chart  A.   Showing  the  Respiratory  Organs  of  Mammals, 

Fishes  and  Insects. 
Chart  B.    Showing  the  relation  of  the  Teeth  of  Mammals 

to  their  Feet,  Food,  Habits,  etc. 
Chart  C.    Showing  the  Bills,  Feet  and  I.egs  of  Birds, 

Indicating  their  habits,  and  tne  means  by 

which  they  are  classified. 
Chart  D.    Dissected  Insect,  showing  all  the  different 

parts. 
Chart  B.   Shows  the  metamorphosis  of  the  Butterfly, 

Larva,  Pupa  and  Imago. 
Chart  F.    Shows  Twelve  Dilferent  Kinds  of  SheU-flsh,  all 

Univalves. 


Chart  G. 
Chart  H. 


Skeleton  and  Outline  of  the  Frog. 
Shows  Different  Kinds  of  Bivalves. 

Priee,  10  oenta  each. 


PATRIOTIC  SUBJECTS. 

U.S.  Flag,  6  cents.  Large  Spread  Eagle  with  National 
Emblems,  very  handsome,  34x86.  Price,  30  cents.  Liberty 
Bell,  6  cents.    176.    Washington  on  Horseback,  6  cento. 

Extra  Large  Portraits  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant 
Longfellow  and  Columbus.   Price,  16  cento  each. 


COLUMBUS  STENCILS 
lAfge  aise,  25x36. 

Columbus's  Ship  Portrait  Columbus  (neu>) 

Columbus  as  a  Boy 
Price,  10  eaoh. 


MAPS. 


1.  Eastern  Hemisphere 

3.  Western  Hemisphere 
8.  North  America 

4.  South  America 
6.  Europe 

6.  Asia 

7.  Afrtca 

8.  Australia 

9.  British  Isles 

10.  West  Indies 

11.  United  SUtes 

IS.  New  England  SUtes 
IS.  Middle  Atlantic  States 
14,  Southern  States,  E.  Dlv. 


16.  Southern  States,  W.  Dlv. 
18.  Central  States,  E.  Div. 

17.  Central  States,  W.  Dlr. 

18.  Pacific  SUtes  and  Terri- 

tories 
13.  Boston  Harbor. 

30.  Massachusetto 

31.  Canada 
33.  Palestine 

38.  Map    showing    acqoiri- 

'    tion  of  Territory  to 

the  Thlrtiaen  Origiaal 

States,  when  aeqaind 

and  how. 


The  above  maps  are  on  paper,  34x86  Inches  showing  the 
Latitude  and  lA>ngitudc,  location  of  the  principal  Motia* 
tains.  Lakes,  Rivers,  Cities  and  Political  divisions. 

Maps  of  the  Separate  Stotes. 

Price,  10  cents  e»elu 


LARGE  MAPS. 

These  Stencils  make  maps  as  large  as  the  largest  wsll 

maps. 
United  Stoies,  84x86  inches.    Price,  60  cento. 
Mercator^s  F^tem  and  Western   Hemisphere,  S4zlC 

inches.    Price,  60  cents. 
Mercator^s  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres  showiiw 

all  the  routes  of  the  early  voyagers  to  AmerlCs 

and  around  the  world.   Price,  60  oenta. 


BORDERS  AND  RQJ.LS  OF  HONOR. 


BOBDnS. 

Hon  V  Leaves  and  Berries 

3.  Ivv  Leaf  Pattern 

8.  Oak  I^eaves  and  Acorns 

4.  Doffwood     Leaves     and 
Blossoms 

6.  Anthemion  Pattern 

6.  Blackberry  Pattern 

7.  Grapevine  Pattern 

8.  OUve  Branch  Pattern 


B0LL8  or  HOROB. 

1.  U.  S.  Coat  of  Arms 

3.  Stocks  with  ScroU  sad 

Flowers 
8.  Laurel  Wreath  Pattern 

4.  Scroll    and    Birds   with 
Gothic  Letters 

6.  Word^'Merltorloas" 

wlthscroD 


HELPS   IN   BEAUTIFYING  THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM. 

The  Coat  of  Arms  so  arranged  a^  to  be  anitable  for  the 
bead-piece  of  Roll  of  Honor,  if  desired.  On  paper.  18x31 
inches.   Price,  10  cento. 

The  word  "Welcome"  In  a  wreath  of  Flowers,  very 
handsome,  10  cento.   Large  **  Welcome,"  38  cents. 

U.  S.  Flag,  •  cento. 

Large  spread  Eagle,  with  National  Emblems,  very 
handsome,  34x36.    Price,  30  cento. 

Complete  Alphabet,  Fancy  Letters  6  Inches  high,  Daiif 
pattern.    Price,  30  cento. 

For  Christmas.  Large  Kleslgn  of  Santa  Clans,  Stall 
inches,  16  cento. 

Merry  Christmas,  In  Wreath  of  HoUy,  10  cents. 

H^PY  Nkw  Tear  to  Tou  All,  In  fancy  letters. 
10  cento.  - ^ 

HISTORY  BY  PICTURES, 
louve  8iM  StoaolU,  MzS6. 


1.  Northmen's  Caravel 

3.  Columbus 

8.  Queen  Isabella 

4.  Indian  in  Canoe 
6.  Mayflower 

6.  Puritan  in  Dress 

7.  The  Stocks 

8.  Henry  Hudson's  Ship 


9.  A  DntchmantnOotliiBe 

10.  A  Pennsylvania  Wagoo 

11.  A  Mlnutemaa 

13.  Fanenll  Hall 

IS.  A  British  Grenadier 

14.  The  First  Steamboat 
li.l1ieFirftB.B.Tlrata 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY, 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 


63  Fifth  Avenu«. 
NSW    YORK. 


^(8  Wabash  Avenue* 
CHICAGO. 


809  Market  Stieat 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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GET  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST 


PRIMARY 

^^s"  MONTH  v' MONTH  BOOKS 

Don't  you  want  the  choicest  material  for  dally 
lessons  on  I^eaves,  Flowers,  Plants,  and  In-, 
sects? 

Don't  yon  want  hundreds  of  suggestions  for 
Blackboard  lUuslrations? 

Don't  you  want  to  teach  your  children  some- 
thing about  the  Clouds,  Temperature,  Sea- 
sons, of  Chlldrep  and  People  in  Other  Lands? 

Don't  you  want  to  know  what  the  best  primary 
teachers  are  teaching? 

Don't  you  want  NEW  material  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas,  Easter,  Arbor  and  Memorial 
Day? 

Don't  you  want  your  children  to  grow  up  pat- 
riotic by  celebrations  of  Lincoln's  and  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  and  Flag  Day? 

Don't  you  want  to  know  where  to  get  ideas  for 
Stories,  Myths,  and  Legends,  which  have  be- 
come so  large  a  part  of  modem  primary 
The  Ten  Monthly  Volumee  in  Strong  Paper  Covere  teaching?  ^ 

TEN  PRACTICAL  HELPS 

One  for  each  month  of  school  year 

Here  Is  a  new  up-to-date  series  of  books  of  Nature  Study  correlated  with 
Reading,  Literature,  Language,  and  Drawing  Lessons,  one  for  each  montn 
of  the  year  from  September  to  June  inclusive «  based  on  the  best  and  most 
approved  methods  of  teaching,  and  conforming  with  any  course  of  study. 
The  authors  are  well-known  as  experienced  and  skilful  primary  teachers. 
They  have  embodied  the  plans  and  suggestions  of  Dr.  Edw.  R.  Shaw,  Supt. 
C.  B.  Gilbert,  Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  Prln.  D.  B.  Corson,  and  other 
well-known  authorities,  and  have  produced  a  series  of  most  helpful  volumes. 

Although  especially  designed  for  the  use  of  teachers  In  primary  grades, 
the  series  will  be  welcomed  In  ungraded  country  schools  where  systematic 
nature  study  is  most  needed.  The  country  teacher  who  wishes  to  awaken 
her  pupils  to  an  Interest  in  the  processes  of  nature  will  And  in  these  vol- 
umes a-wealth  of  suggestive  material. 

OUR  LiniTED  OFFER 

Every  primary  teacher  will  greatly  enjoy  and  profit  by  having  Primary 
School,  our  monthly  magazioe  of  Primary  Methods.  Ten  large  attractive 
44  page  magazines,  with  a  fine  useful  cliart  supplement  in  each  number — 
alone  worth  the  low  subscription  price  of  $1 .00  a  year. 

Month  by  Month  Books  (cloth)     $3.50 
The  Primary  School,  1  year       -        1.00 

$4.50 

Our  Special  Prioe«  for  a  short  timcy  $4bUU 

To  make  it  easy  for  every  primary  and  country  teacher  to  own  the  cloth 
set,*  we  will  send  it  and  Primary  Scbooi,  1  year,  postpaid,  to  any  primary 
teacher  regnlarly  employed,  for  $4.00,  payable  as  follows :  #2.00  with  order 
(on  receipt  of  which  we  Will  send  the  books  prepaid)  and  the  balance  ($2.00) 
payable  in  two  monthly  payments,  30  and  60  days  after  first  payment.  Sign 
coupon  or  send  for  regular  blank. 

*  If  the  paper  set  is  preferred,  tend  %iM  (Incladlog  Primary  School),  $2.00  with  order  and 
IwUnoe  in  tbirty  days. 


27^  Beautiful  Bed  Binding  of  the  Cloth  Set 

THE  REASONABLE  PRICES 

Include  prepaid  delivery  by  mail  or  express 

Set  of  Ten  Volumes  (in  paper)  -  -  $2.25 
Any  one  or  more  vols,  (in  paper)  each  .25 
Setof  Three  Volumes  (in  clothe  -  -  3.50 
Autumn,  Winter,  sold  separately,  each  1,25 
Spring  Volume 1.50 


H«iw  the  Cloth  Set  Appears 


OUR  NEW  CATALOG  is  just  ready.  Shall  we  send  yon  one  of  the  100,000 
copies?  It  lists  many  books  you  must  have  if  you  are  a  progressive 
teacher. 

E.  L.  KELL066  &  CO.,  61  EAST  NINTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


'  T£AR  OOKNKR  OITF  AND  MAIL.  US  . 


Date 

£.  L.  Kellogrgr  &  Co. 

Enclosed  find  $2.  Send  me  prepaid  one  set 
Month  by  Month  Books  (in  cloth)  and  Primary 
School  (one  year),  Price,  $i.  I  promise  tosend 
balance  (^2)  in  two  monthly  instalments  of  $1, 
one  at  30  and  another  at  end  of  60  days  from 
date  of  this  order. 
Namr 


Local. 


P.  O... Statk 

TkaCIIING  AT * .C^,.C^.fJ 
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MAXWELL'S 
ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR 

By   WILLIAM   H.  MAXWELL,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

City  Superintendent  of  Scliools^  New  York  City. 


7ji  brief  but  comprehensive  book,  which  presents  as 
^^  much  of  the  science  of  grammar  with  its  applica- 
tions as  is  taught  in  primary  and  grammar  schools.  A 
rule  or  a  principle  may  be  easily  deduced  from  each 
lesson,  and  copious  examples  are  given  to  illustrate  the 
topics  taken  up.  The  method  of  combining  analysis 
and  parsing  is  worthy  of  special  attention.  The  order 
of  subjects  is  in  accord  with  the  prevalent  ideas  of 
teaching  grammar.  Doctor  Maxwell's  reputation,  both 
as  teacher  and  as  author,  is  a  guarantee  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  book,  which  omits  no  essential  principle  or 
definition,  and  which  is  sufficiently  complete  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  the  usual  course  of  study. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

MEWvomc    cmcmiuTi    chimbo    bostoii 


Staying  Power 


FOR  THB 


TIRED  BRAIN 

Horsford's  Acid  Photj^te  nourishes  and 
strengdiens  th^  bfain  and  nerves,  improves  the 
appetite  and  digestion,  and  gives  restful  sleep. 

It  restores  to  the  body  nature's  strengdi- 
giving  phosphates  needed  by  the  overwodced 

O^iceman,  Teacher  and  Student, 

a  deficiency  of  winch  means  general  physical 
weakness,  Dyspepsia,  Headache  and  Nervous- 


ness. 


Horsford's 
Acid  Phosphate. 

If  your  dniggist  can't  suppiv  vou,  send  a^ 
cents  to  RuMFOKD  Chemical  Works,  Provi- 
denoe,  R.  I.,  for  sample  bottle,  postage  pakL 


PLANS  FOR  NOVEMBER 

Hope    Desire's    Thanksgiving 
The    Pilgrims  — The    Indians 


boy's  collax 


PURITAN  CAP  AND  CUFF 


See  Book  I.,  Teachers'  Guide  Series 
"  When  First  We  Go  to  School " 

By  M.  Helen  Beckwith,  Author  of  "In  Mythland." 

It  is  by  a  practical  teacher,  and  full  to  overflowing  with  hints, 
suggestions,  stories,  and  devices  for  Everv  Month  in  the  year. 

Fully  Illustrated.    Cloth.     i2mo.     Price,  50  cents 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


63  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


aaS  Wabash  Ave  ,  Chicago 
50  Bromfield  Street 
Boston 


809  Market  Street 
San  Francisco 


Have  Yoa  Seen  a  Copy  of 

The  5prague 
Classic  Readers? 


M.  V.  O'SHEA,  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  University  of 
Wlsconsio,  Madison,  Wls.»  writes : 

It  affords  me  much  pleasare  to  say  that  I  have  examined 
with  care  Book  III.  of  your  ••  Classic  Readers,"  and  I  am 
thoroughly  pleased  with  It.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have 
made  use  so  largely  of  the  great  classic  literature.  I  feel 
you  have  adapted  it  very  well  for  children ;  you  have  kept 
the  spirit  of  the  classics  while  adapting  the  language  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  young,  and  this,  I  thii^L,  should  he 
the  ruling  aim  In  making  reading  books. 

The  pictures  seem  very  life-like,  and  I  think  children 
will  feel  their  naturalness.  The  mechanical  work  of  the 
book,  too,  is  excellent.  I  feel  confident  children  will  like 
your  book  and  will  be  allured  into  the  art  of  reading  with- 
out realizing  that  they  are  mastering  a  difficult  task 

COMMENDATIONS 


Ffx)tn  Maine  to  Gtlif omia  and  from  Minnesota 
to  Mississippi 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Information 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


63  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


asS  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

50  Bromfield  Street  809  Market  Street 

Boston  Z^^*^  r^S^  Frandioo 
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The  Reading  Teacher 

Skimming  educational  papers  for  helpful  ways  of 
getting  over  stiles  is  not  reading.  Keeping  up  with 
the  latest  fiction  is  not  reading  but  recreation  —  not 
objectionable,  unless  it  fixes  the  sugar-plum  habit 
that  spoils  the  taste  for  solid  food.  Reading,  in  the 
sense  that  every  teacher  should  be  a  reading  teacher, 
is  something  quite  different.  To  be  able  to  read  T/ie 
Outlook t  The  Forum f  The  North  American  Review ^  The 
World* s  Work,  the  solid  parts  of  Harper's,  Century, 
and  Scribner^s  Magazines,  and  other  matter  of  similar 
calibre,  with  a  reasonable  appetite  and  a  clear  under- 
standing, may  be  called  reading.  To  know  how  to 
sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  a  good  daily  news- 
paper, rapidly,  and  to  grasp  as  rapidly  the  content  of 
the  leading  editorials  is  also  reading  in  the  sense  in 
which  every  teacher  should  be  a  reading  teacher. 


MRS.  KVA  b.  KELLOGG  Eorroa  '  *'  No  time  for  this? "     Evcry  magazine  mentioned 

is  a  monthly,  except  The  Outlook,  and  the  newspaper 

reading  is  a  matter  of  fifteen  minutes  a  day,  and  two 

Contents  ^^"^*  expense. 

EDITORIAL-  FACE         **  ®"^  ^^^  class  of  reading  is  dry.    .  I  don't  care  for 

^  „   ,.*        ^  it."     What   makes   it   seem   dry  and   difficult?     No 

The  Reading  Teacher 37«        .    ,  ^    •       ^u  i.'      ..    ^       \in.    \       c    ir  v-  •       »^ 

interest  m  the  subjects?     Why?     Self  probing  isn  t 

PBDAQOOiCAL  always  a  happy  task,  but  to  shirk  it  is  cowardly.     Is 

chudren's  Books Mary  E.  PitsOeraid  .  yj%     my  dislikc  for  soHd  reading  owing  to  the  fact  that 

weighty  subjects  are  meaningless  to  me?  U.  S. 
,,.~^         '       ,  1,  I,   TM  .^  Educational   Commissioner   Harris   says   that  a  first 

Indian  Summer  (poem) Emily  Dickinaon    .373  r    t^       .        .    u    j    i_.  j    ^       j-  /  •<.. 

reading  of  Kant  yielded  him  no  understanding  of  it; 
Sttgfestions  for  Art  Work  in  the  Primary  '  that  a  third  reading  was  nccessary  to  make  it  plain. 

..^J^v^^or^  <x     \     \    \    -.c^uBrc^::;:     We  bow  to  the  superior  intellect  Of  Dr.  Harris,  but 

The  Wind  and  the  Leaves  (Words  and  Music)       .        .   Nellie  R.  Cameron  .  377  ISU  t    it    a    little    COmfort    tO    US    Ordinary    mortals    that 

Silent  Helps  to  the  Primary  School E.  K.  Gordon  .  378  sUch  a  philoSOphv  Studcnt    needed   tO  read    that    book 

Seat  Work Mattie  C  Tucker  .  378  .,  ..  a.  i.        •*.  i.       4.    •» 

Blackboard  Drawings  for  September       ....  Olive  M  Long  .  380  ^^rce   timCS  tO  mastcr  itS  COntcntS? 

The  Point  of  View 8.  E  K.  .  381         **  But   I   don't    scc   what   the   reading    you    have 

October  in  a  First  Gnide  Room A.M.  .  38a     indicated  has  to  do  with  my  teaching? "     Can't  you? 

The  Red  Slippers  (Words  and  Music)     .               .        .  EleMior  Smith    .    383       .       .       ^  ^,     ^  -ii       ^    /:     j  j*  •  r 

Third  Grade  Number  Work RoeeHha  Lucile  Potter    .    383       It    IS    trUC    that    OnC    Will    UOt    find    any    dlSCUSSlOU     Of 

Getting  Ready  for  Winter  (iiinsiration)  Olive  M.  Long  .  384  teaching  mcthods  in  this  class  of  reading.     But  in  the 

Nature  Stud,  in  a  Country  School       ....     Prance.  A.  Cole  .  384  crush  of  method  battlcs  in  thcsc  progressive  days  of 

Teachers'  Round  Table r  o'L  *  '^  Warring  cducational  theories,  it  is  the  thinking  teacher 

0^'s^ftIS^      .*     .'     .'     .'     .'     .*     .*     .     CoraB  Thu?ht^  [  3^  who   kccps  cool  and    steady.     What  better  way  to 

Beginning  of  Reading  and  Drill Edna  c.  Linea  .  390  Icam  to  think  abstractly,  or  to  bumish  up  the  think- 

AReid Excursion A Priinwy  Teacher  .  39«  ing  facultics,  than  by  reading  studiously  the  writings 

Sights  and  Insighu    II Mabel  L.  Brown    .39a  ,»  ,        .  ,  .    ,         ^v       ^      •     •  1         •    .    .1  1 

Steps  in  Development  of  Writing  in  Primary  of  the  bcst  thinkcrs?     Training   the  intellect  IS   the 

Grades Olive  I.  Lawrence  .  394  work  of  a  lifetime,  and   docs   not  stop  with  a  school 

IZ^.o'M«L.i.«io.s'.     -.     :     -.     :  ='."*r^1'=^';«''«"  ;  ^4  diploma  or  teacher's  certificate.      The  teacher  who 

A  School  Aquarium Nina  L.  Marahaii  .  398  aspircs  to  climb   above  the  flatlands  of   mediocrit>' 

Good  Gtiaenship A.  c.  Scammeii  .  400  must  CQuip   hcrself  with  Certain   indispensable  helps 

Hov  to  Teach  Direction Emily  Jacoba    .    40a       ^  ,1  ,  ^1.        i_    1  /  ^       j        • 

for  toe  ascent; — the   helps  of  a  steady  increase  in 
TALKING  TOGETHER:  intellectual    powcr,    of  a   knowledge   of   the   world's 

October,etc The  Editor  .  406     movements,  of  familiarity  with  the  names  and  achieve- 
ments  of   the    leaders   in    every   department   of   the 
ENTERTAINMENT:  world's  work.     How?     By  Reading.  Reading,  Read- 

puys.  Recitations. Game. 408     jng,  with  a  Capital  letter  for  each   repetition  of  that 

100x8  ....  4S4     word.     The  teacher's  range  of  reading  interest  should  ,^ 
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be  limitless.  Will  she  be  shocked  at  the  assertion  that 
it  should  even  include  a  knowledge  of  every  statement 
made  in  each  platform  of  the  national  conventions, 
held  last  summer?  ''Politics?'*  No,  not  as  the 
politician  knows  that  word,  but  every  question  at  issue 
in  the  present  presidential  contest  concerns  the  vital 
interests  of  our  country,  and  teachers  who  are  training 
patriots  for  the  future  cannot  consistently  ignore  these 
questions.  Nobody  expects  party  or  candidates  to 
be  talked  in  the  school-room,  but  the  everlasting 
principles  that  underlie  the  righteous  adjustment  of 
national  affairs  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  ethical 
training  of  our  children,  whether  they  be  babies  or 
graduates. 

Theosophists  tell  us  that  an  aura^  reflecting  the 
soul,  surrounds  every  human  being.  An  aura  sur- 
rounds every  reading,  thinking,  well-informed  man  or 
woman,  and  is  as  plainly  perceived  as  the  fragrance 
of  a  flower.  Such  people  are  as  refreshing  as  a 
breath  of  oxygen  in  a  stifled  atmosphere.  They  look 
on  life  from  another  plane.  They  know  values,  and 
are  not  cast  down  or  too  elate  over  petty  trifles. 
They  have  poise,  unconsciously  acquired  by  thought- 
association  with  broad,  well-balanced  minds.  They 
rest  us,  steady  us,  and  call  out  the  best  there  is  in  us. 
They  give  us  an  ^dded  self-respect.  Old  ambitions 
are  stirred,  and  new  ones  created  by  looking  at  life 
from  their  viewpoint.  Is  not  this  power  to  broaden 
and  uplift  an  indispensable  qualification  for  teachers 
who  are  stamping  themselves  on  plastic  childhood? 
In  the  light  of  so  obvious  a  truth,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  assert  that,  no  matter  how  high  in  scholarship  an 
applicant  for  a  teacher's  position  may  stand,  no  matter 
how  much  teaching  experience  she  may  have  had,  no 
matter  what  influence  or  pressure  may  be  brought  to 
bear  to  secure  her  election,  if  she  will  not  read,  will  not 
keep  herself  generally  well-informed,  if  she  cannot 
converse  intelligently  on  the  prominent  subjects  which 
are  holding  the  public  interest,  she  should  be  refused 
a  position  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools.  Only 
by  such  stringent  measures  will  the  thousands  of  girls 
who  are  preparing  to  teach  be  made  certain  that 
answering  book  questions  accurately  is  not  a  sufficient 
preparation  for  teaching. 

** Teachers  are  looked  down  upon"  is  heard  again 
and  again.  If  they  were  well  read,  cultured,  able  to 
take  their  places  with  the  most  intelligent  ^nd  well 
bred,  would  they  not  find  an  honorable  place,  and 
would  not  the  "looking  down"  be  impossible? 


Children  s  Books 

From  a  Teacher  s  Point  of  View 

Mary  E  FtfzGerald,  Chicago 

I  LEFT  the  Normal  School  with  one  resolution  which  I 
was  determined  was  not  going  to  prove  a  paving  block 
for  the   infernal   regions,  if   I  knew  myself;   and   at 
eighteen,  I  thought  I  did.     I  know  better  now. 
A  taste  for  good  literature  would  be  inculcated  in  my 
pupils,  a  taste  sufficiently  strong  to  prove  a  preventive  lo 
lives  of  crime,  that  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 

The  first  year  of  my  professional  career,  I  was  so  busy 
learning  over  again  everything  I  thought  I  knew,  that  I  had 
not  time  to  do  anything  except  to  study  desperately 
methods  for  teaching  the  multiplication  tables  and  for  re- 
straining all  attempts  at  originality  in  spelling.  Literature, 
cither  in  or  out  of  school,  was  neglected. 

In  the  fif ih  grade,  I  began  my  course  of  training.  "  Alice 
in  Wonderland  **  was  my  first  choice.  In  my  imagination  I 
saw  fairyland  opening  to  those  poor  little  sons  and  daughters 


of  toil*  I  was  in  a  distinctly  humble  district,  be  it  said, 
"  poor,  but  respectable  "  to  the  highest  degree.  I  was  al- 
ways considered  a  good  reader  and  I  put  my  heart  and  soul 
into  giving  "  Alice  '*  the  proper  expression.  To  my  con- 
sternation I  looked  up  to  find  the  class  almost  unanimously 
finishing  their  problems  in  arithmetic  for  the  next  day. 
Could  anything  damn  a  story  more  effectually  ?  I  persevered, 
however,  bound  that  I  would  arouse  an  interest. 

When  I  took  up  the  book  the  third  Friday,  my  incorrigi- 
ble, who  was  never  quiet,  except  when  indulging  in  surrepti- 
tious insights  into  books  hidden  in  his  geography,  said  in  an 
agonized  tone,  "  Oh,  teacher,  please  don't  read  that  crazy 
book.  It  ain't  got  no  sense."  As  his  opinion  seemed  to 
meet  with  general  approbation,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  as  "Alice"  had  received  the  sanction  of  years,  the 
fault  must  be  either  in  the  class  or  in  my  method  of  presen- 
tation.    . 

Each  succeeding  class  for  several  years  had  "Alice" 
forced  upon  them,  until  I  sadly  acknowledged  that  as  a  book 
for  children  it  is  a  distinct  failure.  Now  and  again,  warily, 
I  read  the  account  of  the  "  Mad  Hatter."  It  is  listened  to 
respectfully,  but  quietly,  and  with  no  glimmer  of  any  s^pre- 
ciation  of  its  humor. 

Are  you  pitying  me  for  the  dullness  of  the  children  I 
teach  ?  You  need  not.  A  chapter  from  "  Lorna  Doqne," 
describing  John  Ridd's  ride  on  Winnie,  the  highwayman's 
mare,  is  a  source  of  unfailing  delight  to  them.  I  read  the 
"  Emmy  Lou  "  stories  to  a  class  and  there  was  no  turning  to 
any  other  work.  Shining  eyes,  breathless  attention,  testified 
the  interest.  But  alas  1  when  Emmy  Lou  reached  the 
upper  grades  and  they  became  a  sort  of  psychological  study, 
the  interest  flagged. 

"  Elsie  Dinsmore,"  and  weeping  Ellen,  in  the  "  Wide, 
Wide,  World,"  never,  never  lose  their  interest.  "  What  in 
the  worW  do  you  like  so  much  about  'Elsie  Dinsmore? ' "  said 
I,  somewhat  exasperated  at  the  persistence  of  a  child  who 
had  read  the  book  twice,  and  had  asked  as  a  special  reward 
for  excellence  in  conduct  that  she  might  have  it  again. 

"  Oh,  it's  lovely,"  she  breathed.  "  Elsie's  fatheris  so  bad 
to  her  and  then  gets  so  kind,  and  everybody,  her  teacher 
and  all,  treats  her  so  mean." 

I  was  expressing  my  surprise  and  pained  indignation  at 
the  lack  of  Hterary  appreciation  of  children  of  the  present 
age,  and  in  a  somewhat  boastful  spirit;  I  fear,  was  enumerat- 
ing the  books  I  had  read  at  the  same  age.  Of  "David 
Copperfield,"  I  was  particularly  proud.  My  mother  said, 
"  What  book  was  it  that  you  and  Emma  .were  so  wild  over? 
The  one  Alma  owned  ?  Don't  you  remember  how  you  used 
to  bolt  your  dinner  so  you  could  help  her  wash  her  dishes, 
that  she  might  have  time  to  tell  you  what  she  had  read?" 

I  could  not  remember,  but  Emma  came  in  just  then  and 
being  appealed  to,  said,  "  Why,  it  was  about  a  little  girl  who 
sat  on  the  piano  stool  on  Sunday  until  she  fell  off  rather 
than  play,  although  her  father  commanded  her  to.  I  can't 
remember  the  name.  I  know  it  was  the  best  story  I  ever 
heard.  I  would  like  to  read  it  again.  I  wonder  why  no 
one  writes  stories  like  that  in  these  days  ?  " 

Yes,  that  book  which  years  and  years  ago  drove  a  whole 
roomful  of  girls  into  servile  devotion  to  the  one  who  owned 
it,  is  read  with  just  as  much  interest  now  as  theii.  Surely 
there  must  be  something  in  "Elsie  Dinsmore  "  that  is  worth 
while,  since  it  appeals  to  every  girl's  heart  Sometimes  it 
seems  as  if  the  joys  of  life  were  acquired  tastes. 

"  Hans  Brinker,"  to  an  adult,  would  appear  to  have  every 
essential  to  a  popular  book,  with  the  added  interest  of  giv- 
ing instruction  as  well.  Just  try  reading  it  to  a  mixed 
class  of  fifty.  The  home  of  Hans  and  Gretel,  the  race,  and 
the  awarding  of  prizes  are  listened  to  with  flattering  atten- 
tion ;  but  the  restlessness  that  begins  when  the  information 
part  comes  in  is  painful. 

"  I  hate  books  with  geography  lessons  in  them,"  said  one 
girl,  giving  expression  to  her  mind. 

"  I  thought  you  loved  geography,"  said  I,  surprised;  for 

there  was  not  a  more  attentive!  pupil  than  she. 

"  I  do  during  geography  time ;  but  when  it's  a  story,  I 

want  to  hear  the  story." 

And  that's  an  idea  for  story  writers,   i^  r^r^r^o 
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Mrs.  Jameson's  **  I^dy  Jane  "  is  a  great  favorite  of  the 
children,  when  the  character  studies  are  left  out.  What 
possible  interest  is  it  to  a  child  to  know  that  Madame 
Jozain,  the  villain  of  the  book,  so  to  speak,  Jias  soft  eyes  and 
a  cruel  mouth  ?  The  complexities  of  human  nature  are  too 
much  for  them.  At  first  I  dutifully  read  every  word  of  the 
author,  thinking  something  might  sink  in ;  but  as  class  after 
class  showed  restlessness  and  inattention  at  precisely  the 
same  points,  I  grew  wise  and  "  skipped." 

"  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,"  I  consider  one  of  the 
best  books  ever  written  for  children.  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton  may  not  reach  the  standard  set  by  John  Burroughs,  as 
to  what  extent  a  naturalist  may  go  in  endowing  animals  with 
human  feelings,  but  he  hits  the  bull's  eye  every  time.  After 
reading  aloud  an  account  of  his  two  little  sparrdws  and  their 
housekeeping,  I  was  amused  to  see  the  interested  groups 
gathered  around  any  little  sparrows  in  the. road,  and  to  hear 
their  comments. 

When  one  of  my  greatest  trials  jumped  from  a  bicycle  to 
pick  up  a  tiny  kitten  at  which  a  ferocious  poodle  was  run- 
ning, I  thanked  Ernest  Thompson  Seton.  Any  writer  who 
can  arouse  the  sympathy  of  a  boy  of  twelve  for  a  miserable 
little  persecuted  creature  has  done  much  in  the  way  of 
educating  a  future  citizen. 

Every  word  in  "Sarah  Crewe  "  is  of  interest  to  children, 
while  little  Lord  Fauntleroy  is  simply  a  bore.  It  is  so  far 
beyond  anything  in  their  experience  that  it  is  meaningless. 

The  "  Frank  "  series,  to  an  adult  who  has  forgotten  what 
he  liked,  would  seem  to  be  the  very  last  books  to  put  into  a 
boy's  hands.  Badly  written,  highly  improbable  as  they  are, 
there  is  something  in  each  one  which  makes  a  peg  for  a 
teacher  to  hang  a  great  deal  on.  Frank  is  a  thorough  boy 
and  does  just  what  boys  like  to  do.  He  is  not  goody-goody ; 
he  is  honorable,  truthful,  and  brave ;  and  when  a  boy  learns 
to  admire  these  qualities,  which  certainly  are  the  founda- 
tions of  a  good  manhood,  his  feet  have  been  set  in  the 
right  direction. 

Perhaps  a  little  incident  will  explain  one  effect"  of  the 
"Frank"  books.  The  children  of  the  room  had  been 
invited  to  attend  a  stereopticon  lectnre  given  in  the  assem- 
bly hall  of  the  school.  They  were  to  sit  in  the  gallery. 
There  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  scrambling  going  on, 
and  when  I  reached  the  upper  regions,  I  found  a  highly  in- 
dignant set  of  girls  occupying  the  back  seats,  while  the  young 
lords  of  creation,  who.  had  unceremoniously  crowded  them 
out,  sat  well  to  the  front.  It  was  too  late  to  adjust  matters 
then.  Upon  my  return  to  the  room  I  made  some  sarcastic 
references  to  the  number  of  "Franks"  and  "Archies"  we 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  possess ;  wondered  if  the  author  had 
a  book  in  the  series  telling  how  the  big  boys  crowded  the 
little  girls  out  of  good  seats  at  a  performance.  The  boys 
()id  not  even  looked  ashamed,  but  exchanged  confidential 
grins  when  they  thought  I  was  not  looking. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  fire  alarm.  Having  learned 
from  experience  that  I  might  as  well  give  permission  to  look 
out  of  the  window,  since  it  would  be  taken  if  I  did  not,  the 
children  rushed  to  see  the  start  of  the  men  and  engines 
across  the  street.  I  had  on  former  occasions  given  direc- 
tions as  to  where  the  children  should  stand ;  but  this  time  I 
thought  I  would  see  if  the  short  lecture  on  gallantry  had  had 
any  effect.  The  small  girls  were  in  front,  and  fringing  the 
mass,  even  on  top  of  desks  carefully  covered  with  books, 
were  the  young  gentt^men,  frantic  with  curiosity  and  enthu- 
siasm, but  mindful  of  their  manners.  Never  again  had  I 
to  remind  them  of  what  was  due  to  the  small  ladies  of 
Number  Five. 

The  nickname,  "  Benedict  Arnold,"  given  to  a  liar,  sneak, 
and  coward  in  one  of  the  books,  impressed  the  traitor  of 
West  Point  upon  memories  which  had  been  as  water  before. 

Several  years  of  observation,  of  children  from  eleven  to 
thirteen,  the  age  at  which  a  taste  for  literature  must  be  culti- 
vated, have  given  me  reliable  data  for  a  recipe  for  a  book 
that  children  will  read  "  for  the  next  few  dozen  of  centuries," 
the  kind  Thackeray  declares  would  be  the  desire  of  his  heart 
to  write  if  the  gods  would  but  grant  his  wish.  No  humor 
except  the  "  knock-about "  kind ;  people  being  tripped  up, 
and  the  like.     Plenty  of  tears  —  the  more  the  better,  if  as- 


sured that  happier  times  are  coming.  No  paragraphs  of 
direct  information.  Movement,  movement,  movement,  with 
but  the  fewest  possible  words  of  explanation  or  description. 
Always  a  material  reward. 

After  this  stage  of  development  has  been  passed,  the  chil- 
dren are  ready  and  anxious  for  something  higher  and  better. 
Near  the  end  of  a  year,  during  which  some  portion  of  each 
day  had  been  devoted  to  reading  aloud  what  the  children 
liked,  not  what  they  should  like,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
reading  Mrs,  Browning's  "  Musical  Instrument "  to  as  appre- 
ciative an  audience  as  I  ever  saw.  "The  Bell  of  Atri" 
followed ;  then  "  Miles  Standish,"  and  no  one  could  doubt 
their  interest  in  the  beauty  of  the  rhythm  and  of  the 
thoughts.  I  think  if  I  had  had  the  same  class  for  two  or 
three  years  longer  I  might  even  have  trained  them  to  a 
glimmer  of  appreciation  of  "  Alice  in  Wonderland."  Real 
appreciation  of  that  marvellous  b^ok  only  comes  when  one 
is  just  ripe  enough  to  be  verging  on  second  childhood. 

To  conclude,  I  think  it  is  with  reading  as  the  psycholo> 
gists  say  it  is  with  some  inotor  activities  —  that  is,  we  learn 
to  swim  in  winter  and  skate  in  summer ;  so  we  love  books 
for  the  old  when  young  and  books  for  the  young  when  old. 
Does  any  boy  appreciate  "  Huckleberry  Finn  "  and  "Tom 
Sawyer,"  as  his  father  does?  And  what  man  ever  reads 
Scott  and  Dumas  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  boy  whose  liking 
for  reading  (I  do  not  say  "  taste  ")  has  been  cultivated? 


October  Days 

What  is  more  dear  than  calm  October  days, 
When  Nature,  pausing,  seems  to  stand  at  gase, 
In  love  with  Peace,  as  she  would  fain  give  o'er 
The  winter's  strife,  and  battle  wage  no  more? 
How  soft  the  sky,  where  not  a  cloud  doth  move ! 
And  softer  than  the  tender  blue  above, 
That  other  sky^  deep  in  the  waveless  lake. 
Upon  whose  shore  nor  birds  nor  bees  awake— 
A  spirit-toDch  the  meanest  thing  makes  fair. 
And  spicy  odors  rove  the  amber  air— 
The  drowsy  light,  pallid  with  languor,  falls 
On  crimson  tree,  and  cedar's  outspread  palls, 
A  mellow  radiance  through  the  woodland  gleams. 
And  wraps  the  fields  in  atmosphere  of  dreams  I 

—ZiteUa  Cocke  in  Touth*$  Companion 


Indian  Summer 

These  are  the  days  when  birds  come  back, 
A  very  few,  a  bird  or  two, 
To  take  a  backward  look. 

These  are  the  days  when  skies  pat  on 
The  old,  old  sophistries  of  June— 
A  blue  and  gold  mistake. 

O  fraad  that  cannot  cheat  the  bee, 
Almost  thy  plausibility 
Induces  my  belief. 

Till  ranks  of  seeds  their  witness  bear, 
And  softly  through  the  altered  air 
Hurries  a  timid  leaf  I 

O  sacrament  of  summer  days, 
O  last  commnnion  in  the  haze, 
Permit  a  child  to  jolu. 

Thy  sacred  emblems  to  partake. 

Thy  consecrated  bread  to  break,  /^^*^  T 

Taste  thy  immortal  T5}§ft7-iB^«/2Wc*Si@  Q IC 
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Suggestions  for  Art  Work  in  the 
Primary  School     II 

Edmund  Ketchum,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  l/)wcU,  Mass. 

URING  the  early  October  days 
we  will  continue  the  drawing 
of  grasses  and  sedges;  with 
brown  pencils,  and  then  lead 
the  children  by  easy  steps  from 
these  to  the  drawing  of  some  of 
the  brilliantly  colored  seed  pods 
and  berries,  such  as  the  rose 
hip,  the  woodbine  berries,  the 
bittersweet,  or  black  alder. 

Those  that  have  long  stems 
being  used  within  the  oblong, 

(Fig.  i)  and  those  whose  character  is  more  irregular  will 

be   better   adapted    to    square    or    circular    forms,   as   in 

Fig.  2. 

A  pleasing  way  to  arrange  within  the  square,  is  to  give 

each  child  a  sheet  of  number 
upon    which   has  been 
a     three-inch    square. 

Have  them  cut  out  this  square 

with  scissors.     We  ^1  call  this 

a   window.     Lay   it  over    the 

specimen  upon  their  desk,  mov- 
ing   it    about    until  they  find 

the  most  beautiful  part  to  draw, 

and  then  upon  drawing  paper, 

which  has  been  previously  pre- 
pared    for     them,  by    having 

squares  of  the  same  size  drawn 

upon    it,  have  them  draw  with 

colored  pencils  the  part  they  see 

in  the  square  window. 

Give  careful  attention  to  the 

structure  of  stems.     "  Did  the 

stem  grow  straight,  or  in  curves, 

or   angles?     Is     it    rough    or 

smooth  to  our  fingers?     How 

can  we  draw  just  this  kind  of  a 

stem  with   our  colored  pencil? 

Suppose  we  look  at  the  joints  of 

the  stem  for  a  moment.   Notice 

how  strong  they  are.     During 

all  the  long  summer  days,  when 

the  sunbeams  have  made  this 

rose  hip  very  hot,  it  has  held  on 

tightly  to   the  stem.     Neither 

the  heavy  rains  nor  the  strong  winds  have  broken  the  smaller 

stems  from  the  larger  ones.      We  will  be  sure  in  our  draw- 
ings  that    the    stems 

are    always     securely 

joined.** 

Some  of   the   chil- 
dren will  tell  us  that 

the  berries  are  round 

and  smooth  and  red; 

how    the   leaves    are 

arranged  on  the  stem  ; 

and    perhaps    several 

would    like    to   draw 

these    leaves   on   the 

board,   drawing  them 

so  large    that   we   all 

can  see. 

Let    us    make   the 

berries  the  right  size, 

and  leave  a  tiny,  round   white   spot,  where  the  light  falls 

upon  the  glistening  surface ;  and  the  stems  we  will  draw  to 

the  edge,  or  bottom,  of  the  square,  for,  of  course,  we  are 

drawing  what  we  see    through   our  little  window,  and    the 

plant  is  grooving.     It  has  not  been  broken  off  as  in  Fig.  3. 

Go  over  the  pencil  lines  of  the  square  with  one  of  the  colors 

used  in  the  drawing,  and  add  the  first  initial  also  within  a 


Fig.  a 


tiny  square,  perhaps  using  the  same  color.  It  is  well  to  \vj 
this  work  in  all  of  the  primary  grades.  After  using  the 
square,  try  the  circle  for  a  window. 

The  child  usually  learns  more  quickly  from  seeing  than 
from  hearing :  it  will  help  the  little  ones  along  the  way  if  the 
teacher  will  fasten  a  specimen  to  a  sheet  of  paper  upon  the 
blackboard,  so  it  can  be  easily  seen;  theu  make  a  quick 
sketch  in  chalk  on  the  board,  giving  a  simple  explanation  as 
she  proceeds. 

Whenever  the  children  can  take  a  hand  in  the  helping— 
as  in  this  instance,  in  the  drawing  ot  the  leaves  —  give  them 
encouragement  to  do  so.  These  fiiendly  talks  before  we  be- 
gin our  drawing  will  bring  up  the  average  amazingly.  Make 
them  short  and  sweet,  not  as  directions,  but  a  talking-over 
of  what  makes  this  particular  thing  we  are  drawing  similar, 
or  diflferent,  from  other  things. 

The  frost  magician  is  now  busily  painting  nature  with  all 
the  gorgeous  hues  and  subtle  tints  and  shades  of  his  rain- 
bow palette.  What  a  glorious  mantle  October  wears! 
Crimson  in  the  burning  maples,  and  gold  in  the  fluttering 
poplars ;  fields  as  green  as  in  July ;  a  sky  of  azure  blue,  and 
violet  in  the  clouds  and  mountains. 

October,  often  called  the  "  color  month,**  is  most  favorable 
for  the  beginning  of  our  study  of  that  subject. 

All  our  art  work  should  bear  close  relation  to  the  time  of 
year.  Perhaps  so  old  a  teacher  as  Plato  had  a  similar 
thought  in  mind,  when  he  so  aptly  said,  "The  true  order  of 
going  is  to  use  the  beauties  of  earth,  as  steps  along  which  to 
mount  upward  for  the  sake  of  that  other  beauty.** 

A  very  pretty  way  of  beginning  the  study  of  color  with 
little  children  is  to  suspend  a  glass 
prism  near  the  window,  where  the 
sunlight  will  reach  it,  and  soon  some 
child  will  find  the  colors  upon  the 
wall  or  the  ceiling,  and  then  all  will 
want  to  know  about  the  beautiful 
little  stranger  that  comes  and  goes 
in  such  a  timid  way. 

"Sallie  tried  to  catch  it,  but 
couldn't  hold  it  1  Now  it  is  gone, 
and  oh  !  there  it  is  on  the  floor  by 
the  teacher*s  desk.  I  wonder  if  this 
is  a  little  fairy  that  has  come  to  visit 
us?  She  came  down  one  of  the  sun- 
beams from  the  sun,  and  passed 
through  the  glass  prism  in  the  win- 
dow when  she  entered  the  room. 
What  a  glorious  gown  she  wears. 
The  colors  are  the  same  as  in  the 
rainbow.     What  are  these  beautiful 


Fig.  3 


colors  that  our  fairy 
wears?  Can  some  of 
the  children  tell  us? 
Red.  Yellow.  Blue. 
Can  we  find  some 
others?"  Doubtless 
orange,  green,  and  vio- 
let   will     prove    more 


puzzling,  and  we  will  need  to  take  each  color  separately. 

We  will  begin  in  the  first  grade  with  red,  and  ask  the  chil- 
dren to  bring  to  school  small  samples  of  cloth  and  colored 
paper,  or  other  little  things  of  red,  all  of  which  can  be  pasted 
upon  a  sheet  of  gray  drawing  paper.  Write  the  name  of  the 
child  under  the  donation  he  has  brought.  This  will  give  it 
a  personal  interest. 

During  the  month,  use  the  study  of  color  in  the  written 
work ;  examples  are  here  given(Figs.5, 5a)  with  small  oblongi* 
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in  telling  whether  the  colors  they  find  are 
full  colors,  or  whether  they  come  between 
two  standards  that  are  adjacent  in  the  spec- 
trum, as  between  the  red  and  orange,  or  the 
yellow  and  green,  etc.  Small,  prettily  col- 
ored leaves,  which  show  the  changing  of  one 
color  to  another,  in  the  regular  order  of  the 
excellent  for  the  study  of  the 
a  square, 
or  circle,  which  is  closely  related  in  size  to 
the  leaf,  and  then  the  colors  carefully  copied 
with  colored  pencils  or  crayons. 

Correlate  the  study  of  the  hues  with  the 
written  work.  There  are  many  things  to  be 
found  in  the  poems  of  Emerson,  Whittier,  and 
Bryant  that  can  be  used  for  this.      Also  in 


colored  with  colored  pencils.    There  are  two  ^- 

very  pretty  color  songs  in  "  Song  Echoes  from  -fu  ^  \\ff^l\     XNlTTiA     OaJTCsSL     (U/TtXAl  OY\Ji 

ChiWland."    One   is   "The   Rainbow  Chil-  «  lUL  r  UT  CU^L    VVl/rvc^     V^u^nuc     xma^  i  K/^j        « 

dren,"  and   the  other  "The   light    Bird."  dUOJJ 

There  is  another,  "Song  for  the  Prism,"  in  ^                 .                  ^^^1                 ^ 

"Holiday  Songs."      Perhaps  parts  of  these  c!)  (T     AAAXTnO    <k/Y\/L    UJUUi    Oi     LLOYi  \ 

could  be  used  for  the  written  work ;  and  the  mj                 a  a     14./!           a      ^              .             ' 

colors  which  are  mentioned  arranged  in  small  H^  C/OJOUidi  t/Xt   /B/^^A/td,  CLCnAJ^    l/UTl/YX 

oblonss  makinfif  a  well-balanced  sheet.  «.  I      ^                                                        ' 


oblongs  making  a  well-balanced  sheet, 

A  review  should  be  made  in  the  second  —  ^-  ^  ^^  -  -  - 

waist  are  lighter  than  his  necktie."  We  will 
call  the  lighter  blue  a  tint  of  blue.  Who 
will  find  some  more  tints  of  blue?  Of  red? 
etc.  Here  is  a  red  that  is  darker  than  a 
standard  red ;  we  will  call  this  a  shade  of  red 


Some  teachers  will  prefer  to  use  the  word/u//    .t  |  §    ±  I  ^  jx/        + 

color  instead  of  j/ij«/&rjr  color.  H   JL  CJhjCUjJL<i^  XJ^Sl/^  A/TU/YXjA  XfXJL  A>OrurVV. 

Make  color  scales  as  suggested  in  Fig.  4. 


The  arranging  and  pasting  will  be  splendid 
work  for  the  little  fingers.  Let  the  children 
U8<^  these  scales  by  placing  them  beside  the 
things  they  find,  to  determine  whether  they 
are  tints  or  shades.  Let  us  teach  these  terms 
as  definite  things ;  and  use  them  in  the  lan- 
guage work.  A  suggestion  is  given  in  Fig. 
6.    The  small  oblongs  are  tinted  with  the 


I  V\jt    Gftooo  off    Zf\a^   \\jOuAJbrryjir 

iKa    AXXlt       to       /ULoL 


>oic.y      it     JCtUJUL 


Uln/nx?^    Jruy'ur&x^^ci^ 


^jAXKjdk 


Fig.  6 


colored  pencils.  Shades  could  be  made  by  going  over  the 
color  with  a  lead  pencil.  Try  for  good  spacing  and  arrange- 
ment. The  child  will  unconsciously  be  solving  the  problem 
of  balance. 

In  the  third  grade,  a  review  could  well  be  made  of  the 
standard  colors  and  tints  and  shades,  then  the  study  of  the 
hues  begun.    The  same  scales  of  colors  are  most  useful  here, 


Fig.5- 

the  various  compilations  of  verse  ;  of  these  "  Nature 
in  Verse,"  by  Mary  L  Lovejoy,  is  a  most  excellent 
example. 

Wild  Cucumber 

A  Winter  Vine  in  the  School-room 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  delicate,  feathery 
plumes  of  pale  green,  showing  up  against  the  leaves  of 
darker  hue  of  this  common  plant,  the  wild  cucumber. 
Few,  however,  know  its  possibilities  as  a  house  plant. 
Gather  the  seeds  in  the  fall.  It  is  so  abundant 
that  it  drapes  with  its  screen  almost  any  place  near 
a  city.  Someone  finding  its  possibilities  as  a  quick 
growing  vine,  has  set  it  by  innumerable  kitchen  win- 
dows and  over  front  porches,  in  fact,  anywhere  that 
one  would  like  a  shade. 

A  seed  strayed  into  a  window-box  in  a  school- 
room, and  when,  one  day  in  December,  it  was  dis- 
covered up  and  alert  in  the  box,  the  children  sug- 
gested that  it  stay,  and  see  what  it  was.  So  it  was  left 
to  come  up  under  the  same  care  that  we  were  able 
to  give  the  others.  It  grew  after  the  manner  of  Jack's 
beanstalk,  and  flourished  mightily,  until  within  four 
weeks  it  had  brought  its  blossoms  to  perfection  and  hung 
out  its  pale  green  blooms  with  an  air  of  self-confidence. 

It  was  a  fine  lesson  in  helpfulness  to  any  onlooker.  It 
was  not  strong  enough  to  support  itself,  and  the  other  plants 
let  it  clamber  over  them,  and  twine  around  them,  until  it  had 
brought  its  blossoms  up  to  the  required  height  for  light  and 
sunshine. — Sf/.  Digitized  by  Vn V_/ V_>^  V  IV^ 
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The  Nutting 


Cheiitnuts  are  ripe — 

Are  ripe,  and  now  from  the  prickly  burr 

The  brown  nuts  fall, 
And  bound  ' 

To  tbe  ground 
With  a  twinkling  sound 
Where  the  woodland  folk  are  camped  around 

At  the  end  of  tbe  pasture  wall. 
With  tongues  that  chatter  and  wings  that  whir, 
Birds  in  feather  and  beasts  in  fur — 
Squirrel  and  jay 
And  chipmunk  gay — 
They  scrape  and  scamper  and  scold  and  play. 


Third  Grade  Number  Work 

y 
ROZELTHA  LUCILE  POTTER 

In  introducing  my  third  grade  to  analysis,  I  cast  about  for 
a  formula  which  should  be  pre-eminently  simple'.  For  the 
first  process  we  have  evolved  the  following :  Question: 
How  many  inches  are  there  in  6  feet?  There  are  12  in. 
in  one  foot,  so  in  6  ft.  there  are  6  (12  in.)  or  72  in. 
"6  (12  in.)"  we  read  "6X  12  in."  The  use  of  the 
parenthesis  serves  two  purposes,  one  immediate,  one  remote. 
The  immediate  purpose  is  that  it  enables  the  children  to  see 
the  six  groups  of  twelve  more  intelligently  than  by  the  use 
of  the  "  6  X  12  "  which  we  used  at  first. 

For  the  reverse  process  we  use  this;  Question:  How 
many  feet  are  there  in  240  inches?  There  are  12  in.  in 
one  foot,  so  in  240  in.  there  are  as  many  feet  as  there  are 
i2*s  in  240,  or  20  ft.  I  hesitated  about  adding  the  word 
*feet "  at  the  last,  but  as  it  makes  the  formula  more  uniform 
with  the  other  and  is,  technically,  accurate  and  saves  the 
"  therefore,"  we  use  it.  We  have  drilled  part  of  the  time 
on  our  tables  after  this  fashion  : 

2  twelves  are  24 

3  twelves  are  36 
There  ane  4  twelves  in  48,  etc. 

So  they  readily  find  the  number  of  sixes,  tens,  twelves, 
etc.,  in  a  given  number  and  we  use  it  in  the  analysis  rather 
than  the  more  involved  form,  <'as  many  as  12  is  contained 
times  in." 

A  little  device  which  I  introduced  as  a  novelty  and.  which 
pleases  the  children  is  in  short  division.  After  they  are 
familiar  with  the  process,  I  let  them  finish  problems  for 
themselves.  It  saves  time,  for  one  does  not  have  to  stop 
and  think  how  the  division  is  going  to  "  come  out."  Write 
on  the  board  the  divisor,  then  the  dividend  with  the  figures 
*'  hit  or  miss,"  not  pcnnting  off  the  resulting  number.  For 
instance : 


7)86454 


12350 


ending  with  the  4.  In  divicling  they  find  a  remainder  of  4, 
so  they  add  a  figure  which,  annexed  to  the  4,  will  contain  7 
evenly  —  in  this  case  either  2  or  9.  This  gives  them  a  drill 
they  would  not  otherwise  get. 

This  grade  can  add  numbers  of  seven  and  eight  places  in 
columns  seven  or  eight  figures  long.  They  are  just  begin- 
ning to  read  numbers  having  one  figure  in  the  millions 
period. 

A  Definition 

Here  is  another  definition  of  education,  which  will  send 
new  vibrations  through  the  human  system  : 

'<  Education  is  thus  a  persisent  growth  in  self-conscious- 
ness by  successive  isolations  or  estrangements  and  the 
return  out  of  isolation  or  the  canceling  of  the  estrangement, 
with  the  recognition  that  these  new  worlds  are,  after  all,  only 
real  homes  for  our  larger  growth." 

Then  the  Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind,  and 
said,  "  Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  without 
knowledge?"     (Job  XXXVIIL,  i,  2.) 


Gymnastics  for  Primary  Grades  II 

Charlotte  Blatchly,   Director  Physicml  Training,  Public   School, 
Gloucester,  Mast. 

(See  introdactioii  in  Sei^mber  number)' 

III  Chest-raising 

Object  is  to  lift  t^e  chest  and  straighten  that  spinal  cur- 
vature that  we  call  "  round  shoulders."  It  is  alwa3rs  accom- 
panied with  deep  breathing,  and  this  should  be  loud 
enough  to  be  heard;  otherwise,  the  teacher  has  no  assur- 
ance that  it  is  being  done. 

I  "  With  deep  breathing,  chest  —  raise  /  "  This  execu- 
tory word  is  emphasized  but  not  given  with  snap»  as  are 
those  in  the  preceding  type.  The  upper  part  of  the  chest 
IS  raised,  the  chin  drawn  in,  and  the  head  bent  slighdy 
backward.  The  shoulders  must  not  lift,  and  the  abdomen 
should  not  protrude.  If  the  child  places  one  hand  on  hb 
chest  and  can  feel  it  rise  as  he  breathes,  a  good  result  is 
obtained.  "Chest — sink  P'  Return  to  the  fundamental  posi- 
tion of  the  trunk,  and  exhale.  If  tbe  children  open  their 
lips  in  ''  breathing  out,"  the  teacher  will  be  sure  that  the 
breathing  has  been  done.  She  will  often  need  to  tell  them, 
"  I  want  to  hear  you  breathe  in." 

This  exercise  may  be  taken  from  "  attention,"  "  hips  — 
firm,"  "arms  upward  —  bend,"  or  "hips  firm  and  feet  side- 
ways— place,"  as  starting  positions. 

IV  Arm  Extension  and  Flwging 

These  exercise  the  upper  extremities,  and  most  of  them, 
when  given  with  vigor,  stretch  the  chest  muscles. 

I  "  Hips  — firm  /  "  This  is  not  much  of  an  exercise  in 
itself,  but  is  valuable  as  a  starting  position,  as  it  fixes  the 
hands.  The  hands  are  placed  on  the  sides,  resting  firmly 
on  the  hips,  thumbs  pointing  backward,  fingers  together  and 
pointing  forward  and  downward.  There  is  a  straight  line 
from  the  elbow  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  Elbows  are  not 
bent  back.     "  Position  /  "     Arms  return  to  sides. 

a  "  Arms  sideways  — fiit^  /  "  Arms  are  raised  quickly 
to  shoulder  level,  and  well  back,  thus  broadening  the  chest ; 
elbows  and  fingers  are  straight,  palms  look  down.  "Arms 
"Sink!'' 

3  "Arms  upward  —  bend!''  Arms  are  bent  at  the 
elbow,  the  forearm  rests  against  the  upper  arm,  the  fingers 
are  curved,  just  touching  the  shoulder.  The  arms  are  not 
turned  forward  but  stand  out  at  the  side,  ahd  the  elbows  are 
held  tight  to  the  side.  The  teacher  should  test  this  occa- 
sionally by  pulling  on  the  elbows.  The  children  will  be 
much  interested  in  holding  the  arms  so  tight  that  the 
teacher  cannot  pull  them  away.  If  the  teacher  will  try  this 
exercise  herself,  and  twist  the  arms  out  till  she  feels  the 
exercise  between  her  shoulders,  she  will  understand  it 
better.  Be  sure  that  the  head  and  abdomen  are  not  brought 
forward  in  this  exercise.  "  Position ! "  The  arAs  are 
brought  to  the  sides  forcibly.  Do  not  allow  the  arms  to 
come  in  front  of  the  body  as  they  are  brought  down. 

4  "Arms  upward  —  bend!  Arms  sideways  —  stretch  !  " 
The  arms  are  stretched  vigorously  to  the  position  described 
in  2.  "Arms  upward  —  bend!"  From  this,  the  command 
may  be  *^ Position  /  "  or  "Arms  downward  —  j/r(fi5rA  /  "  The 
arms  are  brought  forcibly  to  the  sides. 

5  "Arms  upward  —  bend!  Arms  upward  —  stretch!" 
The  arms  are  forcibly  extended  upward,  fingers  and  elbows 
straight,  palms  looking  toward  each  other  and  the  width  of 
the  shoulders  apart.  Keep  the  position  of  the  head  and 
trunk  undisturbed,  and  the  arms  well  back,  not  slanting 
forward.     "Arms  upward — bend!"  tic. 

6  "Arms  sideways — fling!  Arms  forward — bend!"  Tell 
the  children  to  make  a  good  shelf  for  dishes.  When  made, 
they  will  like  to  have  their  shelves  tested  by  holding  a  book 
on  them  without  letting  it  slip  off.  The  arms  are  bent  at  the 
elbows,  which  are  kept  well  back,  the  forearm  coming  in 
toward  the  chest,  but  the  hands  will  not  touch  each  other. 
The  whole  arm  is  at  shoulder  level.  "Arms — sideways 
fling! "  Elbows  are  quickly  extended — " as  quickly  as  the 
blades  snap  out  of  a  new  knife."  After  the  position  is 
learned,  the  first  command  is  "Arms  forward — bend!"  and 
after  repeating,  "Arms  sideways — fling!"  several  times, 
command  "  Position  !  "  while  the  arms  are  bent.     ^  V  IV^ 
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The  same  ^  in 

Heels  — raise  /  " 
Feet  together — 

The  same  as  in 


7  "Left  arm  upward — ^endJ  Upward — stretch  /  "  Left 
arm  takes  posidons  described  in  **5."  "By  flinging,  arms — 
change  /  "  Arms  are  kept  straight,  right  arm  moves  straight 
forward  upward,  and  left  arm  forward  downward,  very 
quickly  — ''  like  the  arms  of  a  windmill  and  the  wind  blows 
hard " ;  or,  "  like  big  knives,  and  they  must  not  bend  (at 
the  elbow)  or  they  will  not  cut  well."  Tell  the  children  to 
"cut  a  big  slice  out  of  the  air."  Repeat  the  movement 
several  times,  and  when  the  right  arm  is  up  command 
"  Right  arm  upward — dend  /     Downward — stretch  /  " 

V  Balance  EbcERasEs 

Object  is  muscle  and  nerve  control.  Keeping  the  eye 
fixed  on  the  eye-mark  aids  in  maintaining  control. 

1  "Heels — raise/**  With  this  as  a  starting  position, 
give  arm  movements  as  in  "  i,"  "2,"  "3,"  "4,"  "5,"  or 
"6,"  in  type  IV,  and  repeat  three  or  four  times.  Heels — 
sink/** 

2  "  Feet  —  close  /    Heels  —  raise  /  ** 
"  I ."     "  UttXs—sink  /     ¥t^\—open  /  ** 

3  "  Feet  sideways — place  /  Two  / 
The  same  as  in  "  i ."  "  Heels  —  sink/ 
place/     Two/** 

4  "  Heels — raise  /     Knees  —  If  end  /  ** 
"I."     "  Kntts— stretch  /  ^  Htth— sink/** 

5  "  Hips — firm  /  Feet  —  close  /  Left  leg  forward  — 
raise  /**  Standing  on  the  right  foot,  the  left  leg  is  raised 
forward  from  the  hip,  ankle  well  stretched.  The  trunk 
should  not  tip  backward,  but  the  chest  is  kept  well  up. 
"  Foot — replace  /  **     Same  with  right  leg. 

6  "Hips — firm/  Feet — close/  Left  knee  upward — 
bend/**  Standing  on  the  right  foot,  bend  the  hip  and  knee  of 
the  left  leg  to  a  right  angle  and  point  the  toe  to  the  floor — 
"  make  a  table  with  the  leg."  The  leg  should  not  be  bent 
back  under  the  thigh.  The  same  fault  of  bending  the  trunk 
back  is  apt  to  occur  in  this  exercise  as  in  "  5,"  because  of 
too  little  bend  in  the  hip  joint. 

VI  Back  Exercises 

Here,  the  arm  movements  resemble  some  of  those  in  type 
IV,  but  are  taken  mote  slowly,  and  exercise  the  shoulder- 
blade  muscles,  and  are  directly  corrective  of  round  shoulders. 
To  produce  the  right  effect,  great  care  must  be  exercised  to 
keep  the  bearing  of  the  head  and  shoukiers  correct  through- 
out the  movements. 

1  Arms  sideways — flit^/  Arm  rotation  —  one/**  Arms 
maintain  the  horizontal  position  and  palms  are  turned  up. 
Be  sure  that  the  rotation  is  in  the  right  direction ;  that  is, 
that  the  palms  turn  toward  the  front,  then  up.  "  Two/  ** 
Hands  return.     Repeat  several  times.    "  Arms  —  sink/  ** 

2  "Arms  sideways— y?i«^/  Hands — turn  /  **  Palms  are 
turned  up  as  in  "i."  "Arm  raising  upward  —  one/** 
Arms  are  raised  to  position  as  described  in  "  5  "  of  type ' 
IV.  "  Two  /**  Arms  return  to  horizontal  position,  palms 
up.  Repeat  several  times.  "  Hands  —  return  /  Arms 
—sink/** 

3  "Arms  sideways — fling/  Hands — turn/  Slowly, 
irms  upward  —  bend/  "  The  executory  word  is  given  with 
sbw  emphasis.  Arms  are  slowly  bent  to  the  position  de- 
scribed in  "  3,"  type  IV.  Children  must  "  pull  hard  on 
something."    "  Position  /  "     Repeat 

4  "Arms  upward — bend/  Slowly,  arms  upward  — 
stretch  /  **  This  is  an  excellent  exercise  if  correctly  taken, 
and  second  grade  children  can  do  it.  Caution  them  to 
keep  the  elbows  back  behind  the  ears.  The  head  is  apt  to 
come  forward  —  correct  this.  "Slowly,  arms  upward  — 
bend/  **     Elbows  are  kept  back  in  this  movement  also. 

5  "  Arms  sideways  — fling  /  **  Hands  turn  /  Neck  — 
firm  /  **  Arms  are  bent  at  the  elbow,  till  the  fingers  just 
touch  at  the  back  of  the  head.  The  elbows  are  kept  back, 
the  wrists  straight.  The  head  should  push  back  against  the 
hands  \  the  hands  must  not  push  the  head  forward. 

6  "Arm  raising  sideways,  upward,  by  count  —  one/** 
arms  are  raised  as  in  "  arms  sideways,  fling."  "  Two  /  " 
Hands  turn  and  are  raised  upward  as  in  "  2."  "  Three  /  ** 
Arms  sink  sideways.  '-  Four  /  **  Hands  return  and  arms 
sink. 

lliese  six  exercises  are  useless  unless  the  arms  are  kept 
well  back.     I*  the  teacher  will  try  the  exercise  herself,  and 


notice  the  effect  on  the  shoulder-blade  muscles,  she  will 
understand  the  difference  between  the  correct  and  the  in- 
correct exercise. 

6  "Trunk  forward—  bend/**  The  trunk  is  bent  for- 
ward from  the  hip  joint  to  an  angle  of  45°,  the  chest  kept 
well  forward,  the  chin  drawn  in,  the  eyes  looking  up,  arms 
kept  back  and  straight.  The  spine  is  made  as  straight  as 
possible.  Children  make  a  flat  back,  "  like  the  roof  of  a 
house."  "Trunk  —  raise/'*  Resume  the  fundamental 
position. 

This  may  be  taken  with  "  hips  —  firm  1  "  "  hips  firm  and 
feet  sideways — place!"  or  "arms  upward  —  bend!"  as 
starting  positions.  ^ 


The  Wind  and  the  Leaves 


Nellie  R.  Cameron 


1 .  The  wind  was  on   a  frol  -  ic  One  bright  Octo  -  ber  day,  And 

2.  Then  all  the  little  leaflets,They  clapped  their  hands  in  glee.  And 


^^^^^^^^ 


called  out  to  the  little  leaves"Let'shave  a  jolly  play.      In  - 
cried,  "We  all  are  ready  now,What  jolly  fun  'twill  be  !**  So, 


^^m 


^T- 
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Stead  of  be.- ing  leaf -lets,  All  crimson,  gold  and  brown,Lei'5 
'  when  the  gay  wind  shook  them,  With  softly  rustling  sound.The 


^g^^^^-^^^^E^I 


play  that  you  were  drops  of  rain,And  I  wUl  shake  you  down. " 
lit  -  tie  laughing  autumn  leaves,They  all  came  tumbling  down. 
Refrain.  ^. 


^^1 


Pat  •  ter-ing down,pat ter-ing  down,Thro*  t  he  woodland  bower, 


TJ^ 


^m 


Pit,    pat,     pit  -  ter,  pat  -  ter.   In       a  gen  -  tie  shower. 
All  rights  reserved 


The  Farmer  Chipmunk 

In  the  Zoological  Garden  in  New  York  City  there  is  a 
chipmunk  which  has  earned  for  himself  the  name  of  ''The 
Farmer  Chipmunk."  He  lives  in  a  large  wire  cage,  which 
encloses  considerable  ground.  One  day  the  keeper  hap- 
pened to  notice  several  blades  of  com  growing  in  one  comer 
of  the-chipmunk'syard.  It  looked  as  if  the  little  animal  had 
planted  them,  for  he  guarded  them  carefully  and  drove  away 
the  birds  that  slipped  in  once  in  a  while  through  the  wire 
netting.  The  blades  soon  grew  into  vigorous  sulks,  tasselled, 
and  developed  several  vigorous  ears.  Then,  when  the  ears 
of  com  had  grown  firm  and  hard,  and  full  of  milk,  the  little 
fellow  climbed  up  the  stalks,  and  feasted  on  the  sweet  pulp. 
When  he  saw  a  bird  dart  down  for  a  bite,  he  would  leap  up 
the  cornstalk,  flash  his  tail  about,  and  scare  the  intruder  away. 

Some  people  say  that  a  few  kernels  which  some  of  the  park 
visitors  had  thrown  him  had  accidentally  fallen  into  the  loam, 
and  thus  corn  had  spmng  into  life.  But  the  keeper  shakes 
his  h?ad.  He  believes  the  chipmunk  planted  the  corn  on 
purpose.  If  the  chipmunk  did  not  sow  the  com,  he  says,  it 
is  no  sign  that  he  did  not  know  enough.  At  any  rate,  he  is 
wise  enough  to  reap  his  harvest.  j<^  t 
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The  Flight  of  the  Birds 

Whither  away,  robio, 

Whither  away? 
Is  it  throagh  envy  of  the  npaple  leaf, 
Whose  blushes  mock  the  crimson  of  thy  breast, 

Thoo  wilt  not  stay? 
The  summer  days  were  long,  yet  all  too  brief 
The  happy  season  thon  hast  been  onr  guest; 

Whither  away? 

Whither  away,  bluebird, 

Whither  away? 
The  blast  is  chill,  yet  in  the  upper  sky 
Thou  still  canst  find  the  color  of  thy  wing, 

The  hue  of  May. 
Warbler,  why  speed  thy  Southern  flight?  ah,  why. 
Thou  too,  whose  song  first  told  us  of  the  spring? 

Whither  away? 

— Edmund  Clarence  Stedman 


Silent  Helps  in  the  Primary 
School 

E.  K.  GosDON 

I  find  that  many  facts  may  be  impressed  upon  the  child's 
mind,  much  repetition  of  direction  and  questioning  saved, 
and  much  time  gained  by  the  use  of  silent  helps.  Many  of 
these  helps  are  in  the  form  of  charts  hung  above  or  below 
the  blackboard,  or  on  otherwise  unoccupied  wall  spaces. 
The  information  to  be  absorbed  is  printed  by  means  of 
stencils,  in  letters  large  enough  to  be  seen  from  any  pai't  of 
*  the  room.  One  laige  chart  contains  the  names  of  the 
months  with  their  abbreviations ;  another  contains  the  days 
of  the  week,  the  name  of  the  school,  street,  town,  and 
teacher;  also  the  abbreviations  Dr.,  St.,  Ave.,  Mr.,  Mrs. 
The  months  and  days  of  the  week  are  numbered,  all  the 
words  are  capitalized,  and  the  necessary  punctuation  marks 
placed. 

These  charts  catch  the  roving  eye  and  render  the  child 
familiar  with  correct  forms.  From  them  he  seeks  informa- 
tion that  he  would  otherwise  have  to  ask  from  the  teacher. 
The  words  may  be  copied  or  they  may  be  spelled  with  letter 
cards  upon  the  desk  for  seat  work.  They  may  be  used  in 
guessing  games  in  which  the  children  point  to  or  name  a 
word  which  the  teacher  or  some  pupil  has  in  mind. 

Another  chart  contains  the  beginnings  of  sentences,  as : 

I  have  May  I 

I  have  no  I  did 

I  have  seen  I  saw 

There  are  There  is 

This  holds  a  conspicuous  place  m  the  room.    TJie  child  • 
involuntarily  refers  to  it  as  he  expresses  a  need  or  states  a 
fact. 

A  series  of  smaller  charts  illustrates  the  different  keys  in 
music.  The  staff  is  drawn  with  a  rubber  pen,  the  notes  of 
the  scale  are  parquetry  circles ;  (fo  in  each  scale  is  indicated 
by  a  red  circle,  the  other  notes  are  blue.  The  key  letter  is 
stenciled  at  the  top  of  each  chart.  These  charts  are  placed 
in  position  one  at  a  time  as  the  keys  are  taught.  They  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  extensive  review  and  comparison  of  the 
different  scales. 

Parquetry  circles  are  pasted,  to  form  number  groups  or 
spots,  in  a  space  about  six  inches  wide  along  the  top  of  a 
blackboard.  A  card  is  tacked  on  the  blackboard  frame 
above  each  group  or  spot  upon  which  the  number  illustrated 
below  is  stenciled,  as  : 

1234567         S9  10 

•  :  ":  z  tzxzim  :g: 

This  device  is  helpful  in  the  regular  number  lesson  and 
through  its  use  many  pleasant  exercises  and  counting  games 
in  which  even  the  slowest  child  may  take  part  are  possible. 
Through  these  the  children  learn  that  a  7  spot  is  made  up  of 
2  threes  and  i ;  that  a  10  spot  is  made  up  of  2  fours  and  2  ; 
that  6  is  2  threes,  and  that  9  is  3  threes  as  a  matter  of  eye 
rather  than  of  ear,  of  pleasant  play  rather  than  of  dreary 
drill. 


Seat  Work 

Hattie  C.  Tucker 

I  am  a  teacher  in  the  first  grade.  I  have  used  sevenl 
different  kinds  of  busy  work  in  my  school,  some  the  little 
people  drop  on  the  floor,  and  that  makes  a  noise.  I  have 
been  frying  to  think  of  something  for  busy  work  that  would 
be  instructive  as  well  as  interesting  for  the  children.  What 
I  am  about  to  describe  I  have  used  in  my  school  with  very 
good  success.  I  bought  several  knots  of  worsted,  />.,  the 
colors  of  the  spectrum  —  red,  orange,  yellow,  green.  Woe, 
and  violet —  then  I  cut  them  in  about  two-inch  fengtbs,  and 
gave  each  child  a  handful.  Then  I  asked  them  to  see  what 
a  pretty  mat  they  could  make  on  their  desks  for  me. 

Lesson  I 

Make  straight  soldiers  with  the  colored  worsteds. 

I  I  II  i-i 

Lesson  II 
Make  soldiers  lying  down. 


Lesson  III 
Make  crosses  with  the  worsteds. 

+  +  ++  +  + 
Lesson  IV 
Make  tents  for  sokliers  to  sleep  in. 
A  A  A  A  A  A 
Lesson  V      - 

Make  square  windows  with  the  worsteds. 

D  D  D  D  D  a 

I  have  found  these  lessons  an  excellent  way  to  teach  the 
chiklren  color  and  number  as  well  as  teaching  them  to  use 
their  little  hands  deftly. 


Butter-Making 

Our  little  kindergarten  daughter  reported  one  recent  aa- 
tumn  day  that  she  had  made  butter  at  school.  This  was 
promptly  called  into  question  by  some  of  the  household,  when 
she  told  a  story  **  as  straight  as  a  Une,"  and  emphasized  it 
so  effectively  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  This  was  as 
good  oral  language  work  as  I  have  ever  seen.  A  little  in- 
quiry brought  out  the  fact  that  she  had  first  tokl  one  of  her 
playmates  about  it,  then  an  older  brother,  so  that  she  cer- 
tainly described  the  process  three  times  from  interest  in  it, 
and  to  listeners  who  were  interested.  Such  language  work 
is  genuine.  The  story  as  she  told  it  was  this :  The  teacher 
had  j)rought  to  school  by  the  milkman  the  previous  day  a 
can  of  milk  —  four  quarts ;  she  brought  a  pan  herself  and 
put  the  milk  in  the  pan  in  the  slightly  raised  window^  leav- 
ing it  there  over  night.  The  children  were  much  interested 
in  the  changing  color  of  the  top  of  the  milk.  The  next  day 
the  teacher  **  took  off "  the  cream  on  top  and  put  it  in  a 
glass  fruit  jar.  Then  the  teacher  shook  it  a  little,  then  each 
child  shook  it,  then  the  teacher  shook  it  again,  and  after 
that  each  child  again  until  the  cream  was  changed  to 
"  bright  yellow  bits  of  butter"  and  some  "  bluish-like  white 
milk."  The  teacher  took  out  the  butter  and  patted  it  a 
little  and  then  put  it  on  some  salted  cracken  and  every 
child  had  a  cracker  and  "  some  of  the  butter  that  we  made." 

— American  Primary  Teackir 


The  Tooth  Brush 


Booker  Washington  lays  great  stress  on  the  tooth  brush  as 
a  factor  of  civilization.  How  much  enthusiasm  can  w* 
arouse  this  year  for  the  tgf^ j^$^aQd|Si^t  signifies? 
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Blackboard  Drawings  for  October 

(By  enlarging  the  squares,  pictures  of  any  size  may  be  produced) 
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Domestic  Animals     II 

The  Dog 

M.  Helen  Beckwith 
Suggestions 

(Some  novels  that  the  teacher  may  find  interesting  that  have  dogs  for 
heroes  are:  "  3ob,  Son  of  Battle,"  "The  CaU  of  the  Wild,"  and  "The 
Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom'  Come."  Kipling  and  Long  will  furnish 
ideas,  and  a  good  encyclopedia  will  contain  good  pictures  and  many 
interesting  facts. 

Two  stories  for  the  children  are  "  Moufflon,"  and  •*  Dicky  Smiley 's 
Birthday,"  in  "  The  Story  Hour,"  by  Kate  Douglass  Wiggin. 

For  drawing,  modeling,  painting,  or  cutting,  follow  the  ideas  in  the 
stories  told,  using  objects  mentioned  there.  A  mat  for  doggy,  to  lie 
on,  his  collar,  the  dish  that  he  eats  from,  a  cookie  that  he  likes,  a  loaf  of 
bread  before  we  cut  him  a  slice,  the  knife  to  cut  it  with,  a  newspaper 
that  he  brings  from  the  office,  a  basket  he  can  carry  in  his  mouth,  etc. 
Don't  forget  to  let  them  illustrate  some  stories,  even  if  you  can  see  no 
"  results,"  and  let  them  draw  the  dogs  that  visit  you  ) 

Pit,  pat,  pit,  pat,  softly  sounded  the  steps  in  the  hall,  and 
then  there  was  a  sharp  bark  at  Miss  Clare's  door.  She 
opened  it  and  a  large  dog  walked  into  the  room.  A  card 
was  tied  to  his  collar  with  some  writing  on  it  that  said  : 

"Good  afternoon,  little  people!  My  name  is  Bruno,  and 
I  have  come  to  visit  you  for  fifteen  minutes."  The  teacher 
read  this  to  the  children,  and  then  to  their  delight  Bruno 
began  to  walk  slowly  thiough  the  aisles,  looking  at  each 
little  friend  out  of  his  big  brown  eyes. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Clare  was  writing  this  question  on  the 
blackboard,  "  In  what  ways  is  a  dog  like  a  cat  ?  "  and  when 
Bruno  had  finished  his  survey  of  the  room  and  had  taken  his 
stand  by  the  teacher's  desk  the  children  were  ready  to  an- 
swer it. 

They  discovered  some  resemblances  easily,  as : 
Shape. 

Shape  of  limbs. 
Shape  of  tail 

Use  and  number  of  organs,  and  some  differences,  as : 

Size.  Eyes. 

Covering.  Teeth. 

Sounds  made.  Ears. 

Feet.  Tongue. 

As  the  time  for  the  visit  was  now  over  Miss  Clare  said, 
"  I  am  sure  that  we  can  find  out  tnany  other  things  and  I 
will  try  and  coax  Bruno  to  visit  us  again  to-morrow,"  and 
Tom  -^  whose  father  owned  a  market  —  volunteered  to 
bring  a  bone  for  him  to  eat. 

With  nine  o'ck)ck  came  Miss  Clare  and  Bruno.  The  bone 
was  there  also,  a  good  meaty  one,  that  Tom  hid  on  a  low 
shelf  in  the  cupboard,  leaving  the  door  ajar. 

Bruno  found  it  very  quickly,  and  began  at  once  to  eat  it, 
leading  the  children  to  decide  that  he  had  a  keen  scent, 
large,  strong  teeth,  and  good  eyesight.  '<  He  fared  much 
better  than  the  dog  in  the  story,"  laughed  Miss  Clare. 
"  Don't  you  remember  how 

'  Old  Mother  Hubbard  went  to  the  cupboard 
To  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone, 
And  when  she  got  there,  the  cupboard  was  bare. 
And  so  the  poor  dog  had  none  ?  "' 

With  a  ruler  they  measured  Bruno,  his  length,  height,  tail, 
and  "ears,  examined  his  eyes  in  the  light  and  in  the  dark,  felt 
of  his  coat,  searched  for  whiskers,  and  studied  his  color. 
Miss  Clare  questioned  if  dogs  were  always  larger  than  cats. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  decided  answer  from  all  but  quiet  little 
Johnnie,  who  said  he  had  seen  a  dog  smaller  than  an 
Angora  cat. 

This  reminded  the  guessers  that  dogs  varied  in  size,  and 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  "  that  some  dogs  were  as  small 
as  cats,  but  that  no  cat  was  as  big  as  a  large  dog." 

They  noticed  that  Bruno  walked  a  little  lame.  "What 
makes  him?"  inquired  John. 

"When  he  was  a  small  dog,"  said  Miss  Clare,  "he  was 
out  playing  with  his  little  master  in  a  field  near  a  railroad. 
The  boy  was  throwing  sticks  for  the  dog  to  bring  back  to 
him.  One  stick  fell  on  the  track  and  as  he  ran  to  get  it  the 
train  came  along.     Bruno  jumped  but  the  engine  hit  his  leg 


^nd  broke  it.  A  doctor  set  it  and  it  got  well  in  time,  but  he 
has  been  afraid  of  the  cars  ever  since.  He  will  not  cross  a 
track  if  he  can  help  it. 

"One  Sunday  my  brother  and  I  were  out  walking  and  we 
came  to  a  bridge  across  the  river.  Bruno  was  with  us  and 
when  he  saw  there  was  a  car  track  across  it  he  wouki  not  go 
over.  We  coaxed  and  scolded,  but  he  would  not  stir.  At 
^  last  we  left  him,  knowing  he  could  find  his  way  home  well 
enough,  but  what  do  you  think  !  when  he  reached  the  ether 
side  he  was  wailing  for  us.  He  had  gone  down  the  steep 
bank  and  had  swam  across  the  river !  " 

It  was  now  time  to  tell  the  dog  good-by,  so  after  giving 
him  many  love  pats,  and  a  piece  of  cake,  they  saw  him  trot 
quietly  home. 

The  next  day  Charlie  brought  his  dog,  a  spaniel.  He 
was  a  beauty,  with  curly  hair  so  soft  and  silky,  and  the 
brightest  eyes!  He  could  do  many  tricks  and  was  very 
willing  to  do  them  for  his  little  master,  who  spoke  so  lovin^y 
to  him. 

"Sit  up  ajid  beg,  Friu,"  Charlie  would  say,  and  Fritz 
would  sit  on  his  hind  legs,  and  hold  out  his  front  paw  in  such 
a  droll  way.  He  would  roll  over,  jump  through  a  hoop, 
shake  hands,  go  to  sleep,  and  play  "  hide  the  ball."  Charlie 
would  put  him  in.  the  hall  after  showing  him  the  ball,  and 
then  he  would  hide  it  in  the  school-room.  Fritz  never 
failed  to  find  it. 

Dogs  were  not  as  plenty  as  cats  in  the  homes,  but  the 
children  did  have  visits  on  different  days  from  a  pug  and  a 
poodle,  beside  the  two  mentioned.  From  these  four,  and  a 
great  many  pictures,  they  learned  that  dogs  differed  not  only 
from  cats  but  from  one  another,  and  they  made  this  list  for 
the  blackboard. 

Dogs  vary  in  :  - 

Size 

Being  small,  mediuip,  or  large. 
Covering 

The  hair  being  short,  long,  straight,  curly. 
Color 

Being  black,  white,  brown,  yellow,  gray,  or  mixed. 
Shape  of  ears 

Erect  or  drooping. 
Shape  of  tail 

Straight,  recurved,  slim,  bushy,  short,  or  long. 

Of  course  there  were  other  variations,  but  these  were  little 
children  and  Miss  Clare  did  not  think  it  wise  to  be  too 
technical. 

She  told  them  she  had  read  in  a  book  that  there  were  over 
one  hundred  and  eighty  kinds  of  dogs  in  the  world,  more 
than  some  of  them  would  be  able  to  count,  but  maybe  they 
would  like  to  know  about  a  few  kinds  and  of  what  use  they 
were  to  man. 

She  put  pictures  of  these  on  the  board. 

The  greyhound  they  admired  for  his  beauty,  and  they 
could  easily  imagine  what  a  good  hunter  he  might  be,  and 
how  swiftly  he  could  get  over  the  ground. 

The  hound  too,  was  a  favorite,  when  they  learned  that  he 
was  often  able  to  find  people  that  were  lost,  having  such  a 
keen  scent  that  he  could  follow  their  footsteps. 

The  dogs  of  the  Eskimos  were  not  overlooked,  for  what 
could  these  people  do  without  their  faithful  dogs  in  those 
cold  countries  where  so  few  animals  are  able  to  live  there 
is  so  little  food  ? 

Stories  were  told  of  the  St.  Bernards  whose  homes  arc  in 
the  Alps,  and  whose  work  of  rescuing  lost  travelers  from  the 
cold  was  graphically  pictured.  It  was  to  this  family  that 
their  visitor,  Bruno,  belonged.  The  Newfoundlands,  who 
made  such  good  watch  dogs,  were  so  faithful  and  courageous, 
came  in  for  a  large  share  of  attention,  while  stories  of  the 
shepherd  dogs,  the  Scotch  Collies,  were  received  with  loud 
applause. 

Old  Watch  to  the  Moon 


"  Bow,  wow,  wow, 
Out  to  their  posts  the  stars  come  now. 

And  we  must  begin  —  the  Moon  and  I 

Our  still  night  watch;  she  in  the  silver  1 
While  down  low  in  tlie  dewy  graii  I  lie, 
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Bow,  wow,  wow. 
Within  the  dark  house  the  dear  ones  sleep  now  — 
And  close  I  sit  all  through  the  silent  nicht 
With  my  heart  as  full  as  the  Moon's  of  light  — 
They  trust  old  Watch  and  steep,  and  they  do  right. 

Bow,  wow,  wow, 

0  Moon  so  near  to  heaven,  O,  you 

Must  know !  —  I  have  no  words  to  speak  my  pain  — 
But,  tell  me,  Moon,  are  faith  and  love  in  vain  ? 
Will  there  not  come  a  time  when  all  is  plain? 

Bow,  wow,  wow, 

1  hear  the  dear  ones  talking  soft  and  low 

Of  some  fair'  land  where  they  shall  journey  soon, 
Where  all  ^U  gain  some  longed  for  boon  — 
And  shall  I  not  be  with  them  there,  O  moon  ? 

Bow,  wow,  wow, 
I  shall  tell  them  there  that  1  loved  Uiem  so !  — 
What  if  I  did  wrong  in  the  Old-Time  Land, 
Where  they  used  to  blame  me  With  word  and  hand  ? 
It  was  only —  I  eoulil  not  understands^ 

They  learned  the  second  stanza  to  repeat,  and  this  taken 
from 

The  Faithful  Dog 

**  tf  thou  hast  a  dog,  when  he  comes  at  eve, 
La3ring  his  ample  head  upoto  thy  knee, 
And  looking  at  thee  with  a  glistening  eye, 
Repulse  him  not,  but  let  him  on  the  rug 
Sleep  fast  and  warm,  beside  thy  parlor  tire. 

So  mayst  thou  win 
A  willing  servant,  aind  an  earnest  friend. 
Faithful  to  death. ' 

— Mrs,  Sigourney 

The  little  people  originated  a  few  games  which  they 
found  entertaining.     One  was  this  to  be  played  at  recess. 

Choose  two  boys  for  shepherd  dogs,  and  two  more  for 
shepherds,  and  divide  the  remaining  children  into  two  flocks 
of  sheep.  Then  the  two  flocks  run  tog^thes,  the  game  be- 
ing to  see  if  each  dog  can  remember  and  separate  his  own 
sheep,  driving  them  to  the  pasture  where  his  shepherd 
waits. 

Another  is  to  be  played  in  the  school-room.  Choose 
a  boy  for  a  watch  dog.  He  must  go  to  sleep  with  his  back 
to  the  door,  the  game  being  to  see  if  any  child  can  steal  in 
so  softly  that  the  dog  will  not  know  it. 

Of  course  they  played  they  were  St.  Bernards  and  found 
men  lost  in  the  snow,  some  able  to  be  guided  to  the 
monastery,  and  some  so  weak  that  they  required  help.  The 
sharp  barks,  however,  always  brought  the  monks  to  the 
rescue. 

Songs  telling  about  dogs  did  not  seem  to  be  very  plenti- 
ful, but  this  one  found  in  an  old  Music  Reader  was  used  as  a 

duet.     * 

Pido  and  His  Master 

"  Come,  come,  my  pretty  Fido, 

Come,  come  here,  I  say," 
"  No,  no,  my  little  master. 

Do  please  let  me  stay; 

Here  on  the  warm  rug  I 

Lie  softly  and  snugly, 
A  sleeping,  sleeping,  sleeping  with  Tray.'* 

**  Come,  come,  my  pretty  Fido, 

Stand  up  for  some  sport ! " 
'*  No,  no,  my  little  master 

I'd  much  rather  not, 

I  hate  such  a  riot, 

Do  let  me  be  quiet, 
A  dreaming,  dreaming,  dreaming  so  sweet." 

"  Come,  come,  my  little  Fido, 

Come  here  for  some  meat !  " 
**  Yes,  yes,  my  little  master, 

It  smells  good  and  sweet. 

I  long  to  begin  it, 

I  come,  then,  this  minute, 
I  think  it,  think  it,  think  it  a  treat." 

The  children  brought  many  little  stories,  incidents,  and 
pictures  from  home,  and  from  time  to  time  new  questions 
were  put  on  the  board. 

How  does  a  dog  sleep? 

Is  a  dog  a  clean  animal  ? 


Does  he  wash  himself  as  a  cat  does  ? 

Does  he  like  the  water  ?    . 

What  sobnds  does  he  make  ? 

Can  he  climb  a  tree? 

Does  he  get  angry  ? 

Why  is  his  tongue  not  like  a  cat's? 

Did  you  ever  see  any  baby  dogs  ? 

What  do  we  call  them  ? 

How  does  the  mother  care  for  them  ? 

Does  a  dog  sweat? 

Did  you  ever  see  a  dog  after  he  had  been  running  ? 

What  did  he  do? 

It  b  said  that  a  dog  will  turn  round  and  round  and  scratch 
with  his  paw  before  going* to  sleep.     Is  this  true? 

All  of  these  questions  called  tor  keen  observations  on  the 
part  of  the  children,  and  Miss  Clare  seemed  pleased  with  her 
experience,  for  in  her  little  note-book  was  found  this  entry  : 

"Animal  Study  for  October;  Dogs. 
Objtct 

To  increase  the  children's  interest  in  animals.  Dogs  chosen  because 
of  their  intelligence,  because  they  are  common,  and  are  easily  recognized. 
Use  pictures  and  blackt>oard  drawings.  Have  at  least  three  dogs  visit 
the  school  that  we  may  study  resemblances  and  differences. 

Use  stories  to  bring  out  the  dog's  characteristics  and  passions,  such  as 
grief,  love,  sympathy,  gratitude,  pride,  etc.,  and  to  inculcate  good  habits, 
such  as  responsibility,  courage,  obedience,  and  promptness. 

Results  too  intangible  to  put  down  in  black  and  white,  but  perceived 
and  felt." 


The  Point  of  View 

S.  E.  K* 

Two  teachers  visit  a  room.  The  next  day  a  third  teacher 
asks  about  their  visit. 

First  Teacher :  "Well,  really  I  (with  that  awful-s&te-of- 
affairs  smile)  I  saw  the  worst  physical  culture  lesson ! 
Their  physical  culture  teacher  can't  be  as  particular  as  ours. 
The  teacher  said,  '  Position ! '  One  child  was  gazing  at 
me ;  another,  at  the  drawing  on  the  board  ;  and  stiS  another 
waited  to  tie  her  apron-strings.  The  teacher  didn't  seem  to 
mind.  Now  would  you  believe  a  teacher  could  stand  that  ? 
Well,  she  smilingly  nodded  at  the  first,  said  something  softly 
to  the  second,  and  to  the  third  pleasantly  inquired, '  Are 
you  ready  now,  Elise  ? '  After  all  these  preliminaries,  they 
did  seem  to  be  ready,  and  they  did  very  well." 

''  Dear !  I  should  be  so  nervous  if  I  had  to  do  all  that 
before  commencing ! " 

"Then,  another  thing!  The  children  became  quite 
noisy,  and  she  said, '  Do  you  want  to  sing,  children?  *  Oh, 
yes ;  they  were  delighted  to  do  that.  The  idea  of  stopping 
an  arithmetic  lesson  to  sing  1  And  what  do  you  suppose 
they  sang?  'Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep.'  A  fourth  grade  !  Now, 
don't  you  think  those  baby  songs  are  too  simple  for  large 
children  ?  After  that,  they  read,  and,  I  must  say,  exceed- 
ingly weU." 

:Second  Teacher:     "Yes,  I  really  enjoyed  my  visit  to 

Miss *s  room.     Do  you  know,  I've  decided  to  enjoy 

myself  teaching,  as  she  does,  instead  of  making  a  drudgery 
of  it,  and  tiring  out  my  poor,  helpless,  little  children. 
During  the  physical  culture  lesson,  one  boy  wanted  to  draw 
my  attention  to  a  very  interesting  blackboard  sketch  — 
evidently  a  new  one.  As  he  did  not  immediately  respond 
to  *  Position/  she  reminded  him  that  I  would  see  the  sketch 
before  going.  Then,  neat,  tidy  Mary  was  allowed  to  smooth 
her  apron  '  spick  and  span,'  as  she  could  work  better  then. 
Now,  /  might  have  shouted,  '  Tony  and  Mary  may  do  their 
work  alone  ! '  What  a  mistake  !  Then,  when  they  became 
restless — 'twas  a  dreary,  wet  day — she  had  them  sing  such 
a  sweet,  low  lullaby.  It  rested  me,  too.  I  learned  things 
yesterday  from  Miss ." 


«* Johnny,  arc  you  going  with  your  mamma  across  the  ocean?  ' 

^•Yes'm.'' 

*  ^Aren't  you  afraid? " 

*'No*m ;  ain't  afraid  of  noth 
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October  in  a  First  Grade   Room 

A.   M. 

"  The  leaves  had  a  party  one  autumn  day 
And  invited  the  North  Wind  bold ; 
They  put  on  their  dresges  of  crimson  and  brown, 
With  their  borders  splashed  with  gold.** 

So  sang  a  dot- 
en  wee  children, 
grouped  around 
'  the  piano  of  a  first 
^'  grade  room,  one 
*^  bright  October 
morning,  when  I 
chanced  to  step 
in  at  the  doorway, 
lliey  did  not  see 
me,  for  they  were 
watching  the  two 
dozen  compan- 
ions who  were 
still  in  their  seats. 
My  eyes  followed 
theirs,  and  I  saw 
two  dozen  little 
hands  holding 
sprays  of  autumn 
leaves,  and  as 
many  small  fingers  beckoning  to  one  child?  who  stood  apart 
from  the  rest.  Soon  the  North  Wind,  for  it  was  none  less 
than  he,  accepted  the  invitation,  and  a  right  merry  guest  he 
proved,  for  with  his  coming  the  real  party  began.  As  he 
flew  up  and  down  the  aisks,  the  children  left  their  seats, 
and,  as  the  piano  suggested,  danced  and  skipped  and 
whirled  about  the  room,  now  fast,  now  slow,  bowing  now 
and  then  to  friends  whom  they  met,  and  waving  the  gay 
leaves  until  the  room  seemed,  truly,  an  autumn  day  at  play. 
Before  any  one  grew  tired,  the  gay  waltz  time,  into  which 
the  melody  of  the  song  had  been  led,  slowed  and  softened 
back  to  the  real  accompaniment,  and  one  after  another  "the 
leaves "  sank  down  into  their  own  seats,  heads  rested  on 
arms  outstretched  on  desks,  and  all  was  still,  save  for  the 
gusts  the  North  Wind  blew,  and  the  music  of  the  piano. 

The  choir  now  took  up  the  song  and  finished  the  remain- 
ing verses*  At  its  close,  they  skipped  away  by  ones  and 
twos,  tossing  make-believe  snow  over  the  heads  of  the 
sleeping  leaves,  and  slipping  at  last  into  their  own  seats, 
and  resting,  as  their  friends  were  doing.  So  the  room  was 
quiet  —  the  music  growing  fainter  and  fainter  —  and  in  a 
moment  more  silence  reigned  supreme.  Before  it  grew  too 
tense,  it  was  broken  by  the  teacher,  who  said,  "  What  a 
good  sleep  you  have  had  !  Now  your  hands  feel  just  ready 
to  work.  Let  us  paint  the  pictures  of  the  leaves,  who  were 
dressed  for  the  party,  before  their  dresses  become  mussed 
or  spoiled." 

llien  materials  were  passed,  and  in  such  good  order  one 
could  not  help  feehng  that  even  this  exercise  was  really 
educative,  and  almost  worth  while  in  itself. 

Meantime,  I  took  occasion  to  look  more  closely  at  the 
leaf  sprays.  I  found  them,  in  every  case,  very  simple. 
The  elm  twigs  held  three  or  four  yellow  leaves,  the  maples, 
seldom  more  than  one,  and  that  not  terminal,  but  branching 
at  a  pleasing  angle  from  a  bit  of  woody  stem.  One  big 
sumac  leaf  was  counted  enough  for  one  child,  and  of  the 
graceful  sprays  of  woodbine,  I  found  none  with  more  than 
two  leaves.  Each  bit  had  been  selected  with  care,  but  even 
then  I  thought  it  a  rather  difficult  lesson  for  children  of 
six  weeks*  school  experience  to  handle.  But  six  weeks  had 
evidently  taught  them  something  of  appreciation  of.  color, 
and  of  "  flat  washes/'  The  forms,  while  crude,  showed  an 
attempt  to  express  whoUs  rather  than  minute  details,  and 
these  seemed  to  be  the  things  sought  for  by  the  teacher. 

"What  do  you  do  with  your  pictures?"  I  asked  a  child 
near  me. 

"We  take  them  home,  unless  Miss  Barlow  wants  to  keep 
them,"  she  said. 

"  What  would  Miss  Barlow  do  with  so  many  pictures?  "  I 


questioned  again  ;  for,  in  lo9king  around  the  bright,  cheery 
room,  I  had  not  seen  displayed  one  piece  of  the  chiWren's 
work. 

**  Oh,  she  lets  us  stand  our  pictures  up  against  the  black- 
board and  have  a  *  picture  gallery  *  for  a  little  while,  and 
then  she  fastens  all  the  papers  together  to  make  a  book. 
She  keeps  them  in  that  table-drawer,"  so  the  child  informed 
me. 

A  nod  from  the  busy  teacher  gave  me  permission  to 
investigate  the  table-drawer,  and  here  I  found  many  answers 
to  questions  I  had  been  asking  myself,  "  What  have  these 
children  already  done  to  prepare  them  for  the  song  game 
and  the  painting  lesson  ?  " 

The  first  booklet  I  picked  up  was  labeled : 

"October  is  the  month  of  painted  leaves.  October  is 
the  sunset  sky  of  the  year  "  (Thoreau) . 

In  it  were  single  leaves,  pressed,  mounted,  and  named, 
and  evidently  saved  for  refefencc.  There  were  names  of 
elm,  oak,  maple,  written  in  childish  hands,  while  more 
unfamiliar  names  were  written  by  the  teacher.  "  We  pasted 
everything  ourselves,"  the  little  maid,  who  was  my  guide, 
informed  me. 

The  next  book  proved  to  be  a  collection  of  "blue  prints," 
showing,  not  only  individual  leaves  of  trees,  but  beautiful 
sprays  of  vines,  delicate  ferns  and  grasses,  clovers,  hazel 
twigs,,  with  catkins  formed  for  next  spring's 
blossoms,  all  shadowed  in  the  blue  and 
white  of  the  easily  hlandled  and  fascinat- 
ing ferro-prussiate  paper. 

The  third  booklet  proved  to  be  a  char- 
coal lesson,  showing  leaf  forms  in  tones 
of  gray.  Another  booklet  showed  out- 
line tracings  of  the  hard  maple,  tinted 
with  water-colors.  Still  another  showed, 
in  charcoal,  what  must  have  been  an  out- > 
of -door  lesson.^  There  stood  the  trees 
in  full  foliage,  yet  with  some  sky  showing 
through,  and  here  and  there  a  stray  leaf 
floating  down  to  the  ground.  "How 
sweet  the  west  wind  sounds  in  mine  own 
trees"  (Emerson)  was  the  subject  chosen 
for  this  bw^klet. 

"Tell  me  about  it  —  and  what  is  be- 
hind it  all,"  I  said  to  the  teacher  after 
the  children  had  gone. 

So  we  sat  down  together. 

"I  want  the  children  to  know  the 
trees  intelligently,  and  to  care  for  them 
—  not  to  sentimentalize  over  them  and 
tire  of  them,"  she  said.  "  Just  now  we 
are  revelling  in.  the  color  the  foliage  pre- 
sents, and  getting  such  vivid  impressions 
that  I,  for  one,  am  sure  we  cannot  soon 
lose.  As  soon  as  the  frost  dulls  the 
colors,  or  when  the  ground  seems  to 
have  called  most  of  the  leaves,  we  will  i  ^O  O  O  O  •^ 
have  baskets,  rakes,  wheelbarrows,  and  \ 
wagons,  and  gather  quantities  of  leaves 
for  a  warm  coveiing  for  our  tulip  bed. 
The  children  in  the  manual  training  class 
of  our  fifth  grade  are  making  our  tools 
now,  and  we  will  have  a  good  wooden 
rake  and  a  small  wagon  and  wheelbarrow 
of  our  very  own  soon. 

"  We  will  keep  records  of  our  out- door 
work,  by  means  of  ink  (brush)  or  char- 
coal sketches  and  by  cuttings,  which  are 
to  show  what  kind  of  work  we  were  doing  on  certain  days  : 
/.  ^.,  '  Planting  Tulips,'  '  Raking  Leaves,*  '  Carrying  Away 
the  Leaves,*  etc. 

"  First  grade  drawings  are  seldom  beautiful  in  themselves, 
and  I  have  not  the  desire  to  make  the  children  believe  I 
think  so,  but  I  can  refer  with  real  respect  to  a  drawing 
which  expresses  something. 

"  I  do  not  like  to  leave  out  the  grasses  and  sedges  when 
thinking  of  autumn  foliage,"  continued  Miss  Barlow,  as  she 
saw  me  glancing  at  a  pleasing  border  of  them  arranged     t 
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The   Red   Slippers 
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German  Folksong 
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Old     cob-  bier  who 


I  The  friend  -  ly      old  cob-  bier  who    lives  in  our    lane,  sir,  He  whis-  ties  and  ham-mers  and    whis-tles      a  -  gain,  sir. 

'  \    A      pair    of      red  slip-  pers  he    made  for  our    Sal  -  ly,  The  fin  -  est    red  slip-  pers    in       all  this  wide    val  -  ley. 

{For      see  I  when  she  dons  them,  as     light  and  as      air  -  y     Our  Sal  -  ly   goes  trip-  ping,  as       an  -  y    dear    fair  -  y. 

The     cob-bler's   gay  tune  must  be  stitched  in  the  leath  -er,  And  Sal  -  ly    and  slip -pers  must  dance  on     to  -  geth  -  er. 
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The  refrain  may  be  whistled  by  one  person,  or  sunff  by  the  class  to  the  syllable  La. 


above  her  blackboard.  She  had  chosen  the  stiff-stemmed 
grasses,  from  one  to  two  feet  in  height,  found  so  plentifully 
along  country  roadsides  and  "by  every  meadow  brook,"  as 
well  as  upon  the  open  prairies.  She  had  stretched  two 
strong,  but  practically  invisible,  linen  threads  above  her 
blackboard,  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  a  foot  and  a 
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half,  the  lower  being,  perhaps,  two  inches  above  the  top  of 
the  board.  Behind  these  she  had  placed  tall  grass-stalks, 
just  past  full  bloom,  at  irregular  intervals,  varying  from  one 
to  three  inches.  She  had  kept  them  erect  by  letting  the 
bases  rest  on  the  moulding  above  the  blackboard,  and  by 
tying  them,  when  necessary,  to  the  two  linen  threads.  It 
was  a  pleasing  and  restful  bit  for  the  eyes  to  fall  upon. 

"We  really  do  not  teach  leaves  all  the  time,"  she 
laughed,  "  but  you  must  let  me  show  you  one  more  piece  of 
our  work."  So  saying,  Miss  Barlow  took  from  out  the 
nearest  desk  a  square  manila  envelope  (baby-made,  by  the 
way),  and  from  it  she  drew  a  needle,  some  soft,  coarse  yam, 
and  five  big  maple  leaves,  cut  from  paper. 

"These  contain  our  weather  records,  which  are  of  the 
simplest  kind,  you  see,"  she  said.  "We  paste  on,  each 
morning,  a  tiny  gummed  circle,  to  show  the  prevailing  color 
of  the  sky  the  day  before.  Each  leaf  holds  the  record  for 
one  week.  When  we  are  one  October*  wiser  than  we  ever 
were  before,  we  will  string  our  fiwt  leaves  upon  this  yarn,  as 
many  little  ready-made  calendars  are  strung  on  ribbon,  and 
then  we  can  see  at  a  glance  just  how  rich  we  are  in  '  Octo- 
ber's bright  blue  weather.' " 

Here  are  some  bits  I  carried  away  in  my  sketch-book 
from  Miss  Barlow's  room. 


To  Preserve  iVutumn  Leaves 

It  is  easy  to  preserve  autumn  leaves  for  Christmas  decora- 
lion.     The  common  way  is  to  place  them  between  papers 
under  a  heavy  weight,  exactly  as  botanical  specimens  are 
made.    Some  people  will  then  go  over  the  leaves  once  with 
a  moderately    warmed    flat-irou    that   has    been 
rubbed  with  paraffine.      Small  branches  can  be 
placed  between  folds  of  carpet  stored  in  the  attic. 
The  objection  to  the  pressing  method,  however, 
is  that  it  crushes  all  the  life  out  of  the  leaf,  flattens 
the  venation,  and  makes  it  thin,  brittle,  and  un- 
^  I    natural  in   appearance.     The   hot-sand   method 
^    'may  be  a  little  more  trouble,  but  it  is  worth  the 
'^    extra  effort.    Thoroughly  dry  silver  sand  is  best 
for  the  purpose.      Put  the  leaves  in  a  large  shal- 
low pan.     Cover  each  one  with  a  good  layer  of 
^  sand  and  put  the  pan  on  the  back  of  the  kitchen 
-.  stove  for  twenty-four  hours.     If  properly  handled, 
the  leaves  will  come  out  perfectly  dry,  but  with 
a  lively  look,  and  all   their  bright  colors  well 
preserved. —  Country  Life  in  America 


The  Corn 


Upon  a  hundred  thousand  plains 
Its  banners  rustle  In  the  breeze, 

O'er  all  the  natlon*s  wide  domains, 
From  coast  to  coast  betwixt  the  seas. 


It  storms  the  bills  and  Alls  the  vales, 
It  marches  like  an  army  ^rand, 

The  continent  its  presence  hails, 
Its  beauty  brightens  all  the  land. 


How  straight  and  tall  and  stately  stand 
Its  serried  stalks  apright  and  strong  I 

How  nobly  all  its  outlines  planned ! 
What  grace  and  charm  to  it  belong ! 


What  splendid  curves  in  rustling  leaves  I 

What  richness  in  its  close-set  gold ! 
What  largess  in  its  clustered  sheaves, 
New  every  year,  though  ages  old ! 

^Celia  ThaxU 
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Nature  Study  in  a  Country  School 

Frances  A.  Cole,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

(Any  tcacber  in  country  or  city  who  doe>  at  mach  nature  work  in 
school  as  this  teacher  did,  may  sleep  peacefully  at  night  feeling  that 
"  she  hath  done  what  she  could."— The  Editor.) 

THERE  was  once  a  teacher  of  a  good  try  school  who 
wanted  to  lead  every  impressionable  mind  of  her 
children  to  see,  to  appreciate,  and  to  know  better 
how  to  use  to  advantage  the  common  things  by 
which  they  were,  surrounded,  so  that  life  might  be  better 
and  happier  for  them.  She  knew  that  the  children  must 
learn  of  the  great  laws  of  the  world  through  the  gateways  of 
their  senses  and  from  the  objects  about  them.  She  also 
knew  that  the  child's  mind  must  grow  by  its  own  activity, 
and  that  naturally  children  like  action.  They  want  to  see 
something  doing. 

Here,  in  her  school,  were  eager  minds  ready  to  respond 
to  all  external  influences,  and  here  all  about  them  in  the 
common  everyday  objects,  were  charming  secrets  ready  to 
give  the  children  the  joy  of  discovery.  The  teacher  felt 
that  she  could  be  the  means  of  bringing  into  vital  touch  the 
world  without  with  the  world  within  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

Some  teachers  had  said,  "  There  is  no  time  for  nature 
study  in  the  country  schools  " ;  some  parents  said,  "  It  is 
all  nonsense  to  waste  time  on  what  the  children  can  see  for 
themselves,  besides  we  want  our  children  to  learn  practical 
things."  But  our  teacher  resolved  to  try  a  plan  in  which 
she  had  much  faith. 

So  at  morning  opening  exercises,  she  took  a  few  minutes 
to  ask  the  children  what  they  saw  on  their  way  to  school. 
Little  by  little  they  were  led  in  this  way  to  observe  more 
closely  their  surroundings.  Gradually  they  were  helped  to 
aec  and  to  enjoy  the  dew^  freshness  of  the  roomings  ^nd  the 


rich  colorings  of  the  evening  skies ;  to  hear  with  pleasure 
the  musical  cadences  of  the  brook  that  wandered  along  the 
roadside ;  to  listen  for  the  happy  songs  of  the  birds ;  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  some  of  the  flowers  by  their  paths  and 
to  notice  the  silvery  lace-work  the  spiders  had  spread  over 
the  grass  and  draped  upon  the  branches. 

As  they  heard  a  little  of  the  story  of  the  stones  by  the 
wayside,  these  common  objects  became  of  some  value  in 
their  estimation.  As  they  learned  to  recognize  a  few  plain, 
prominent  constellations,  the  arching,  glittering  skies  of 
night  held  a  new  interest  for  them.  And,  in  lime,  all  the 
world  of  objects  about  them  began  to  take  on  a  new  mean- 
ing and  to  grow  in  beauty  and  interest. 

Every  child  was  encouraged  to  tell  about  what  appealed 
to  him  most,  and  after  a  while,  even  the  most  timid,  began 
to  tell  freely  of  the  beauties  that  gladdened  their  hearts. 
To  help  them  to  express  what  she  wanted  them  to  see  and 
to  feel,  the  teacher  taught  them  this  stanza : 

*'  There  is  beauty  in  the  forest 

When  the  trees  arc  green  and  fair; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  meadow 

When  wild  flowers  scent  the  air; 
There  is  beauty  in  the  sunlight 

And  the  soft, l3lue  sky  above; 
Oh,  the  world  is  full  of  beauty 

When  the  heart  is  full  of  love.'* 

At  the  afternoon  opening  of  school,  the  teacher  asked  the 
'  <;hildren  what  kind  of  weather  they  found  outside  and  from 
what  direction  was  the  wind  blowing.  She  had  noticed  a 
post  in  the  yard  so  situated  as  to  throw  a  clear,  unobstructed 
shadow.  She  called  the  attention  of  the  children  to  this, 
telling  them  to  measure  the  shadow  with  a  foot- ruler,  exactly 
at  noon.  Then  she  taught  them  how  to  make  a  weather 
chart.  They  called  it  "  a  meteorological  chart.'*  The  chil- 
dren liked  that  long  name  and  soon  used  it  easily  and 
familiarly.    The  teacher  did  not  believe  in  giving  babjr- 
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names  to  things  any  longer  than  necessary.  She  found  that 
the  children  enjoyed  learning  correct  technical  names  and 
she  taught  technical  names  as  soon  as  they  were  ablci  to 
understand  their  meaning.  It  never  occurred  to  the  children 
that  they  were  too  long  or  too  hard.  The  chart  was  made 
to  show  the  record  of  the  day  of  the  week,  and  the  month, 
sunshine  or  clouds,  rain  or  snow,  dew  or  frost,  temperature, 
direction  of  wind,  length  of  shadow  at  noon,  time  of  sunrise 
and  sunset,  no  moon,  new  moon  or  full  moon.  The  children 
took  this  up  with  enthusiasm,  and  these  meteorological  ob- 
servations became  the  subject  of  much  interest  and  discus- 
sion. Every  child  that  could  write  made  his  own  chart  and 
kept  a  careful  daily  record.  The  making  of  this  chart  re- 
quired care  in  calculating,  in  measuring  and  in  dividing  sur- 
faces equally,  in  drawing  even,  regular  lines  for  the  spacing ; 
in  correct  spelling;  in  neat,  legible  writing  and  patient 
effort  in  arrangement,  so  this  was  educative  seat  work.  As 
new  charts  must  be  made  for  every  month,  the  pupils 
attained  a  fair  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  work. 

Meteorological  reports  were  called  for  every  day  at  the 
beginning  of  the  afternoon  session,  and  every  child  made  it 
his  business  to  be  ready  to  report.  The  parts  that  the 
younger  children  could  take  in  this  exercise,  they  were 
allowed  to  do.  From  time  to  time  comparisons  were  made 
and  differences  were  noted,  especially  the  differences  in  the 
length  of  the  days,  and  in  the  length  of  the  shadows  cast  by 
the  post  in  the  school  yard.  From  these  they  found  that 
the  days  \^ere  growing  shorter  at  both  ends,  and  the 
shadows  were  getting  longer  each  day,  and  these  phenomena 
told  them  that  apparently  the  sun  was  traveling  farther  away 
from  them. 

In  the.  autumn  there  were  caterpillars  crawling  about 
under  the  trees.  These  the  children  had  noticed  only  to 
crush  under  foot.  The  teacher  took  a  caterpillar  one  morn- 
ing mi  told  a  short  story  of  its  life,  saying  that  soon  it 


would  be  time  for  it  to  spin  a  web  like  a  little  silken  ham- 
mock, in  which  it  would  go  to  sleep  all  winter,  to  wake  up 
changed  into  a  btitterfly  when  spring  came.  She  asked  the 
children  to  save  the  caterpillars.  From  that  time  forth, 
caterpillars  were  regarded  with  respectful  interest.  They 
were  tenderly  handled,  some  were  placed  in  ventilated  boxes 
with  plantain  leaves  to  feed  upon.  For  these  special 
charges  the  children  had  a  watchful  care,  bringing  fresh 
leaves  every  day  until  the  cocoons  were  spun,  when  they 
were  put  away,  slowly  and  silently  to  grow  into  a  higher 
order  of  creature.  * 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  teacher  thought  it  about  time  for 
the  cocoons  to  give  up  their  secrets,  so  she  lifted  the  tops 
of  the  boxes  a  little.  In  a  few  days,  the  children  were  sur- 
prised to  see,  flitting  about  the  windows,  a  large,  beautifully 
marked  Cecropia  moth.  This  was  examined,  studie'd, 
talked  about,  written  about  and  sketched.  The  older  chil- 
dren made  patterns  of  it  which  the  younger  children  used 
to  cut  a  copy  of  the  moth  from  paper,  and  with  these  they 
decorated  the  school-room.  At  least  one  good  result  came 
from  this  study  :  the  children  gave  friendly  consideration  to 
one  more  humble,  defenceless  creature,  the  caterpillar. 

Across  the  road  from  the  school-house  was  a  field.  In 
the  spring  when  the  farmer  was  making  it  ready  for  planting 
in  com,  the  teacher  and  pupils  noted  the  shape  of  the  field, 
found  its  area  in  acres,  the  number  of  rows  to  an  acre,  the 
average  number  of  hills  planted  in  a  row  and  computed  the 
number  of  com  plants  in  that  field.  They  learned  what 
kinds  of  soil  and  climate  are  best  suited  to  the  growth  of 
corn,  what  states  are  best  adapted  to  its  cultivation  and  why, 
arid  the  great  com  belt  was  learned  about  and  located. 

They  planted  some  corn  in  the  school  yard  and  iiatched 
to  see  how  long  it  took  to  sprout,  and  from  time  to  time, 
they  took  up  some  of  it  to  see  closely  its  manner  of  growth. 
Then  they  watched  that  com  Juz^bfieW  across  the  road 
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grow,  and  when  it  was  in  tassel  and  the  silks  began  to  show, 
the  teacher  brought  some  to  the  school-room.  She  showed 
the  pollen  bearing  blossoms  and  the  tubes  of  the  silvery 
green  silks  that  were  made  to  receive  the  grains  of  pollen. 
She  told  the  children  that  each  of  these  parts  of  the  corn 
need  each  other,  and  that  the  wind  is  the  carrying  agent  to 
bring  them  together,  and  that  when  the  pollen  reaches  the 
silk,  it  travels  down  the  long  hall  to  a  snug  little  room  at  the 
end  waiting  for  its  reception.  There  it  is  cared  for  and 
nurtured  until  it  grows  to  a  completely  developed  seed. 
They  examined  the  growing  seeds  of  the  corn  in  their 
different  stages  of  development,  from  the  tiny,  watery 
vesical,  to  the  plump,  sweet,  milky  grains. 

In  the  autumn,  when  school 'began  again,  the  teacher 
took  to  the  school-room  a  specimen  of  that  com,  a  stalk 
that  told  much  of  its  story.  From  the  earth-roots  for  get- 
ting food,  and  the  staying-roots  to  steady  it  firmly  in  the 
ground,  to  the  top  tassels,  all  the  parts  of  that  corn  plant 
were  studied.  They  found  the  uses  of  its  parts,  how  that 
precious  seed,  for  which  all  the  growth  of  the  plant  was 
made,  is  protected  by  its  position  on  the  stalk  and  by  its 
coverings.  They  noted  the  advantages  of  the  shape  of  the 
leaves  and  stalk,  and  how  every  part  is  best  adapted  to  do 
the  work  for  which  it  is  designed  and  all  help  to  grow  the 
seed  to  its  best  complete  development,  and  if  any  part  fails 
to  do  its  duty,  all  the  other  parts  try  to  do  more  work  to 
make  up  for  it.  But  the  deficiency  is  never  quite  remedied 
and  the  seed  and  all  the  plant  must  suffer  accordingly. 
Just  as  it  is  when  a  person  fails  to  do  his  work  in  the  world, 
some  one  else  must  work  harder  to  make  up  for  it  and  all 
are  affected  by  it. 

When  the  time  for  gathering  the  crops  came,  they  talked 
with  the  farmer  and  from  some  information  he  gave  them, 
they  figured  the  average  yield  of  corn  to  the  acre  and  the 
yield  of  the  whole  field.  They  learned  the  price  paid  per 
bushel  and  found  the  value  of  the  crop  in  money.  They 
examined  the  bins  near  by,  estimated  their  size,  and  com- 
puted the  number  ot  bushels  they  wouki  hold.  Then  they 
learned  how  and  where  the  com  was  shipped,  the  capacity 
of  the  freight  cars  and  the  cost  of  shipping,  and  the  journey 
was  traced  from  the  bins  to  the  destination  of  each  ship- 
ment. 

The  younger  children  took  their  part  in  the  study  of  com. 
In  addition  to  the  observation  and  as  much  of  the  story  as 
they  could  understand,  they  made  from  it  reading,  spelling, 
language,  writing,  and  number  lessons.  They  brought 
different  kinds  of  corn,  as  popcorn,  sweet  com,  and  white, 
yellow,  red,  and  blue  corn.  They  popped  some,  and  the 
teacher  told  them  how  the  Indians  put  their  com  in  hot  sand 
to  pop,  then  sifted  out  the  sand,  crushed  the  com  into 
coarse  meal  that  they  carried  in  skin  pouches;  this,  with 
water,  constituting  their  food  when  traveling  long  distances. 
The  teacher  told  them  about  the  Indians  teaching  the  early 
settlers  to  raise  com  and  how  to  use  it  for  food.  Then  they 
meihorized  a  short  selection  from  "  Hiawatha  "  about  Mon- 
damin — the  story  of  the  gift  of  the  Corn  to  the  Indians. 
For  desk  work  they  stmng  popcom,  soaked  the  different 
colored  corn  in  water,  then  strung  it,  to  decorate  the  school- 
room. Together,  the  school  made  a  corn  chart,  fastening 
on  it  specimens  of  the  different  parts  of  the  corn  plant. 
They  put  in  small  bottles  specimens  of  different  kinds  of 
com  and  its  products,  such  as  meal,  hominy,  starch,  etc., 
and  attached  these  to  the  chart. 

They  leamed  the  uses  of  corn  to  be :  food  for  man  and 
animals,  from  the  grains  and  their  products ;  food  for  stock, 
from  the  leaves  and  shredded  stalks ;  paper,  from  its  fibres ; 
mats,  cushions,  and  mattresses,  from  its  husks;  a  light- 
weight, resisting  padding  for  war-ships,  from  its  pith ;  fuel, 
from  all  its  parts ;  fertilizer,  from  the  ashes  after  using  for 
fuel. 

The  boys  made  doll  fumiture,  the  girls  made  a  doll  and 
its  clothes,  and  the  boys  made  a  corn-stalk  fiddle  —  all  of 
corn  materials.  Then  they  memorized  VVhittier's  poem, 
**  Com-song,"  and  at  last  they  wrote  a  composition  about 
com.  The  teacher  had  conducted  this  instruction  in  such  a 
way  that  they  did  not  tire  of  it,  for  every  lesson  contained 
something  new  related  to  the  child's  own  life. 


Each  side  along  the  road  to  the  school-house  were  burrs, 
berries,  and  other  seed  pods,  many  and  various.  The  teacher 
asked  the  children  to  look  for  these  and  to  bring  to  school 
as  many  different  kinds  of  seeds  as  they  could  find.  They 
found  and  admired  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  markings,  carv- 
ings, and  colorings,  and  wondered  at  the  ingeniously  con- 
trived means  for  being  carried  about,  such  as  seeds  with 
wings,  seeds  with  umbrella-like  attachments,  seeds  with  bal- 
loons— all  to  catch  the  wind  so  as  to  be  wafted  broadcast. 

Comparisons  were  made  between  the  seeds  of  cultivated 
plants  of  use  to  man  and  animals,  and  those  of  weeds  useful, 
mainly,  to  animals  as  food.  They  opened  the  seed-cover- 
ings, noted  their  resemblances  and  differences,  and  found 
those  mysterious  vital  parts,  the  germs,  that  under  right  con- 
ditions have  the  power  to  grow.  They  saw  how  each  seed  is 
closely  packed  in  the  least  possible  space,  the  germ  sur- 
rounded by  the  food  provided  for  the  baby  plant,  sufficient 
for  it  until  it  is  developed  enough  to  get  its  own  food. 

The  bright  autumn  leaves  attracted  the  children  and  they 
brought  many  to  school.  They  compared  the  shapes  and 
colors  of  these  and  found  they  had  such  a  variety  they  con- 
cluded to  make  a  leaf  chart,  putting  on  only  the  leaves  they 
could  name  and  whose  tree  they  could  find.  At  the  end  of 
each  leaf  they  saw  a  flattened  enlargement  of  the  stem, 
shaped  like  a  little  spoon  where  it  is  joined  to  the  handle. 
The  teacher  ^d  this  was  so  shaped  to  fit  the  place  to  which 
it  was  attached  to  the  tree,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  embrace 
a  tiny  embryo  bud  that  would  develop  to  take  the  place  of 
the  fallen  leaf,  when  spring  comes.  When  the  work  of  the 
leaf  is  done,  it  changes  color,  loosens  its  hold,  and  falls  away, 
and  always  there  is  another  ready  to  take  the  place  and  go 
on  working  for  the  tree*.  By  helping  the  tree  they  are  help- 
ing themselves  and  others,  just  as  it  is  with  people :  when 
they  help  others  most,  they  are  doing  the  most  for 
themselves. 

They  looked  at  the  preparation  of  the  trees  for  winter. 
The  tiny  buds  were  tucked  away  in  water-proof  winter  over- 
coats, some  of  which  were  made  of  woolly  substances ;  some 
were  varnished  and  glazed,  to  keep  out  the  cold.  The 
teacher  said  this  resting  time  of  the  trees  is  not  an  entirely 
idle  time,  for  intemal  activities  are  kept  up,  just  as  our 
hearts  go  on  beating  while  we  sleep.  The  bare  trees,  so 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  snowy  background,  and  so 
clearly  outlined  against  the  sky,  revealed  their  interesting 
and  beautiful  architecture.  The  different  kinds  of  bark,  the 
variety  of  markings  and  colorings  were  now  very  plain  to  see. 
Not  far  away  was  a  tree  recently  felled.  The  outer  rough 
bark  they  saw  was  for  protection;  the  inner,  softer,  finer 
bark  helped  to  carry  nourishment.  Each  clearly  defined 
ring,  mnning  parallel  with  the  outer  circumferences,  the 
teacher  told  them  represents  a  year's  growth.  So  they 
counted  the  rings  to  find  the  age  of  that  elm  tree.  They 
went  back  years  in  history  to  find  what  was  happening  when 
the  tree  was  young,  and  some  of  the  older  pupils  wrote  a 
§tory  that  the  tree  might  tell. 

Now  many  birds  in  flocks  were  seen.  The  teacher  told 
them  of  the  yearly  autumn  migration  of  the  birds ;  that  the 
swiftest,  strongest  birds  are  the  leaders,  and  she  explained 
how,  why,  and  where  they  go.  Then  began  a  careful  watch- 
ing of  the  birds  to  find  what  kind  remained  to  brave  the 
cold  the  longest  and  to  prove  which  stayed  all  winter.  A 
bond  of  sympathy  was  formed  with  "our  little  brothers  of 
the  air  "  that  could  not  easily  be  broken.  Not  far  away  was 
a  line  of  telegraph  wires.  In  their  rapid  flight  some  of  the 
birds  lost  their  lives  there.  With  tender  pity  the  children 
brought  these  to  the  teacher.  These  occasions  gave  oppor- 
tunities to  impress  more  deeply  the  sympathy  with  the  birds, 
while  each  one  of  the  unfortunates  was  carefully  studied,  so 
that  every  child  would  instantly  recognize  one  of  the  same 
kind  of  any  of  the  specimens  thus  studied. 

Some  of  the  trees  they  saw  were  still  green,  while  all  tne 
others  were  bare.  The  teacher  brought  branches  of  several 
kinds  of  evergreens  and  showed  the  children  the  peculiar 
characteristics  by  which  to  identify  each  evergreen  as  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  pines,  spruces,  arbor  vitae,  hemlocks, 
or  others.  They  learned  of  and  located  the  great  pine 
belts,  and  of  the  regions  in  whi<^g^f0|pgpd^jhe  grcates|v^ 
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number  of  evergreens,  of  their  value  as  building  material, 
as  protection  against  cold  winds,  as  shelter  for  birds,  as 
yielding  rich^  nutritious  seeds  sent  out  from  their  cones  when 
few  other  seeds  are  to  be  found.  They  learned  of  the 
uses  of  the  products  of  the  evergreens.  They  noted  their 
strength  and  sturdiness  of  their  structure  and  the  beauty  of 
their  shapes  and  colors. 

At  the  first  heavy  snowfall,  the  teacher  took  a  dark  cloth 
and  caught  some  of  the  snow  crystals.  She  showed  the 
children  the  wonderful  snow  stars.  *'  It  is  a  law,"  she  said, 
''  that  all  the  snow  stars  or  snow  flowers  must  have  six  points 
or  sides."  Then  she  drew  some  of  the  shapes  of  the  many 
beautiful  six-sided  and  six-pointed  flakes  and  told  the  chil- 
dren to  watch  to  find  them,  and  those  sharp,  quick  eyes  did 
find' them  and  many  more.  Then  all  drew  as  many  different 
shapes  as  they  could  find  in  the  snow.  The  younger  chil- 
dren cut  some  of  the  simpler  shapes  from  white  paper,  and 
they  pasted  these  white  paper  representations  of  snow-flakes 
against  one  comer  of  the  board,  making  a  very  pretty  effect. 
They  learned  that  some  of  the  uses  of  snow  are  :  To  store 
water  for  fnturf*  use ;«  to  protect  plants  and  animals  from 
severe  cold,  and  to  enrich  the  earth. 

The  teacher  told  the  children  that  there  are  many  kinds 
of  crystals,  some  of  which  they  can  see  in  common  objects. 
She  brought  to  school  a  rock  crystal,  some  salt,  and  some 
alum.  They  dissolved  the  salt  and  alum  separately  and  saw 
them  crystallize.  The  stone,  the  teacher  said,  could  only  be 
crystallized  by  powerful  forces  of  nature  beyond  thiir  ex- 
periments. They  compared  these  crystals  and  found  that 
each  family  of  crystals  has  its  own  particular  shape  that  it 
always  assumes  because  it  must  obey  this  law  of  formation. 

It  was  midwinter,  the  snow  was  deep,  and  some  free,  wild 
creatures  were  having  hard  struggles  to  get  food  and  to  keep 
warm.  Most  of  th^  children  brought  their  lunches,  and  the 
scraps  they  left  they  placed  out  where  some  hungry  creature 
could  find  them.  Early  mornings,  in  the  otherwise  un- 
broken snow,  they  found  tracks  leading  to  and  from  the  pile 
of  scraps,  and  they  were  curious  to  know  what  needy  creat- 
ures were  being  helped  by  their  bounty.  The  teacher  knew 
the  tracks,  but  she  wanted  the  pupils  to  find  out  about  them 
for  themselves.  One  very  cold  morning  the  tracks  were  es- 
pecially distinct  and  led  directly  from  the  place  of  the 
scraps  to  a  bunch  of  dry  grass  in  a  sheltered  corner  by  the 
coal-house.  Lifting  the  bng  grass  and  searching  carefully, 
the  boys  found  snuggled  down  in  a  depressed  nest,  a  gray 
rabbit,  so  near  the  color  of  the  dry  grass,  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  distinguish  where  the  grass  left  off  and  the  rabbit 
began.  So  that  was  the  little  ward  they  had  been  feeding ! 
(ConclucUd  in  Nove$nb€r  number) 


Death  of  a  Valued  Contributor 

About  four  years  ago  the  readers  of  Primary  Education 
were  pleased,  inspired,  and  benefited,  by  a  series  of  articles 
upon  nature  study  by  Charles  B.  Scott,  at  that  time  a  pro- 
fessor in  Oswego  Normal  School.  In  the  three  succeeding 
years  Mr.  Scott  was  in  charge  of  schools  newly  established 
at  Porto  Rico.  During  the  past  year  his  home  had  been  at 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  while  still  engaged  in  his  teaching  of 
science. 

Mr.  Scott  was  a  consistent  pioneer  in  nature  study  in  the 
schools.  His  love  for  truth,  accuracy,  and  carefulness,  pre- 
served him  from  rushing  to  extremes  in  his  zeal  for  the 
cause.  He  was  reliability  itself  and  made  no  statements 
that  could  not  be  depended  upon.  He  has  published  a 
book,  gathering  up  his  work,  that  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  cause  to  which  he  gave  himself  unselfishly.  It  should  be 
added  to  every  school  library  for  the  reference  and  depend- 
ence of  teachers.  As  a  contributor  to  this  paper  Mr.  Scott 
was  ideal.  Prompt,  trustworthy,  clear  in  presentation, 
willing  to  take  and  give  suggestions,  he  will  ever  be 
remembered  as  friend  and  helper.  His  last  work  for 
Primary  Education  appeared  in  the  last  June  number,  in 
response  to  my  request  to  tell  us  of  his  experience  and 
opinion  of  Porto  Rican  schools  as  a  field  for  American 
teachers.  He  passed  away  from  earth  soon  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  article.  Such  workers  for  the  good  of  schools 
can  illy  be  spared. 

The  Edfior 


Adds  to  the  Happiness  of  Life 

We  have  become  convinced  that  some  intimate,  sympa- 
thetic acquaintance  with  the  natural  objects  of  the  earth  and 
sky  adds  greatly  to  the  happiness  of  life,  and  that  this 
acquaintance  should  be  begun  in  childhood  and  be  developed 
all  through  adolescence  and  maturity.  A  brook,  a  hedgerow, 
or  a  garden  is  an  inexhaustible  teacher  of  wonder,  reverence, 
and  love.  The  scientists  insist  to-day  on  nature  study  for 
children,  but  we  teachers  ought  long  ago  to  have  learned 
from  the  poets  the  value  of  this  element  in  education.  The 
idea  of  culture  has  always  included  a  quick  and  wide  sympa- 
thy with  men :  it  should  hereafter  include  sympathy  with 
nature,  and  particularly  with  its  living  forms,  a  sympathy 
based  on  some  accurate  observation  of  nature. 

'-President  Eliot 


Dr.  Stanley  Hall  has  discovered  that  children  are  subject 
to  298  fears.  They  fear  night,  trees,  thunder,  lightning, 
bugs,  snakes,  and  many  other  objects  of  nature.  What, 
asks  the  doctor  in  Scriptural  language,  casts  out  fear? 
Love.  Therefore,  let  us  teach  the  children  to  love  these 
things. 


October 

Oh  I  loosely  swings  the  purpling  vine, 

The  yellow  maples  flame  before, 
The  golden-tawny  ash  trees  stand 

Hard  by  oar  cottage  door; 
October  glows  on  every  cheek, 

October  shines  in  every  eye, 
While  up  the  hill  and  down  the  dale 

Her  crimson  banners  fly. 

— Elaine  Qoodmle 


Pantomine  story  for  aopying  on  blackboard  by  teacher  and  children,  and  for  silent  interpi 
children  in  a  written  story.     Thi  Ucuhtr  is  not  /#  explain  anything,  ^^'S 
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Questions 

Afraid  of  Company 


Can  any  teacher  tell  me  how  ,to  get  over  my  fear  of  TiBitora? 
I  am  nervous  when  they  are  present,  and  I  know  I  communicate 
it  to  the  children.  As  one  teacher  said,  my  attitude  toward  my 
children  is  wholly  different  when  visitors  are  present. 

8w*F-Ck)N8C10U8 


Keeping  Up  Interest 


I  have  a  country  school  of  six  children  under  twelve  years  of 
age.  Will  somebody  who  knows  by  experience  tell  me  how  to 
keep  up  the  Interest? 

RUBAL 

Deaf  Children 

I  have  three  deaf  children  — two  very  deaf —in  my  room,  and 
must  keep  them,  as  their  parents  cannot  af  ord  to  send  them  else- 
where. I  would  be  glad  of  some  wise  suggestions  as  to  their 
management.  They  are  good  children  and  would  be  fully  as 
bright  as  any  I  have  if  they  could  hear  what  I  say.  I  have 
already  changed  their  seats  to  the  front. 

Puzzled  Tbachxr 

Tardiness 

Does  anybody  agree  with  me  that  children  should  not  be  called 
or  marked  tardy  if  detained  by  sickness  in  the  family?  I  think 
tardy  meuis  that  they  are  wilfully  or  carelessly  late. 

IMDBFE^DBNT 


Answers 


The  Stupid  Boy 

Aucm 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  electrify  him?  Ko?  Then  do  so  on 
your  next  morning.  Just  take  him  out  of  the  dull  class  and  give 
him  a  good  place  in  the  bright  class  where  he  can  feel  the  elec- 
tric power  of  quick  minds.  Then  let  him  stay;  and  if  he  aives 
the  class  never  a  word,  but  you  can  see  that  he  is  receiving,  he  is 
in  the  right  place. 

S. 

Mottoes 

X.  T.  Z. 

My  mottoes  are  nearly  all  texts  which  the  children  thoroughly 
appreciate. 

1  Little  children  love  one  another. 

2  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers. 

3  Cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well. 

4  A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath. 

5  Blessed  are  the  pure  In  heart. 

6  Children  obev  your  parents. 
]f  texte  are  prohwUed  .* 

1  Always  speak  the  truth. 

2  Dare  to  do  right. 

3  Work  away.         G. 

One  Picture 
A.  B.  c. 

Let  it  be  a  picture  of  animals,  or  children,  or  both,  and  one  that 
shows  action. 

Mass. 

Whispering 

Miss  Nsedt 

«*Do  your  children  never  whipper?"  I  asked  a  teacher.  "No," 
she  replied ;  ^^they  know  that  I  do  not  like  to  have  them  apeak 
without  permission,  and  so  they  do  not." 

Tou  see  her  **gun  "  was  love,  bom  of  the  children's  respect  for 
her.    And  that  is  about  all  there  is  to  the  whispering  trouble. 
A.  C. 

Teachers'  Agencies 

UNSOPmSTICATBD 

The  manager  of  a  teacher's  agency  in  which  I  once  registered 
said  to  me,  «'You  must  write  to  me,  sometimes,  and  let  me  know 
of  your  existence.**  So  grateful  was  I  for  his  deep  interest  in  me, 
that  I  sent  him  a  post  card  reminder  every  few  days,  until  the 
desired  answer  came.  Keep  well  to  the  front.  You  have  the 
right  to  weary  with  your  continual  coming. 

Pbrsistxkt 


Morning  Lessons 

M.  E.  £. 

In  a  country  school  of  forty  pupils,  ranging  in  age  from  five  to 
eighteen  years,  the  following,  though  it  may  not  be  termed  devo- 
tional, has  been  found  to  be  well  receiv^  and  enjoyed  by  the 
children. 

Tbe  school  is  in  session  twenty-eight  Weeks,  and  for  each  week 
there  is  a  quotation  from  some  of  the  writers  of  literature,  or  It 
may  be  a  line  or  two  some  child  likes,  even  though  the  author  is 
not  known. 

The  pupils  learn  each  lesson,  and  are  always  eager  to  recite. 
We  call  them  Morning  Lessons,  not  devotional  exercises.  At  the 
end  of  the  term  the  teacher  has  all  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and 
each  child  receives  one  as  a  souvenir  of  the  term. 

The  pupils  like  this  way  better  than  any  they  have  had  before. 
Some  of  the  lessons  are : 

'<BuUd  thee  more  stately  mansions,'*  etc.— JEbZmet. 
•'Life  is  worth  living"    .    .    .    —Ella  Wheeler  WUcoz 
♦'More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer"    .    .    .    —Tennpeon. 

Oreenvillet  Ohio         Hslbn  A.  Plowman 

Morning  Exercise     * 

Nothing  I  have  ever  used  pleased  me  as  the  following  does. 
When  all  are  in  position  we  recite  together : 

««Now  before  we  work  to-day 
Let  us  not  forget  to  pray 
To  God,  who  kept  us  through  the  night, 
And  woke  us  with  the  morning  light. 

{^Eeads  bowed  and  recite  the  next  verse) 

"Help  us,  Lord,  to  love  Thee  more 
Than  we  ever  loved  before. 
In  our  work,  and  in  our  play, 
Be  Thou  with  us  through  the  day.** 

The  teacher  following  with  a  few  words  of  prayer,  followed 
by  all  reciting  the  Lord's  Prayer.  After  the  prayer  we  repeat  the 
twenty-third  Psalm,  then  sing.  We  are  **in  tune"  then  for 
whatever  work  follows. 

A.  A.  W. 

The.  Stupid  Boy 

Ajuoa 

Question  him  until  you  find  one  thing  that  he  does  know  some- 
thing about— there  is  something,  doubtless— and  then  refer  to 
him  for  Information  in  a  general  talk  with  the  school.  It  may 
arouse  his  pride  to  be  able  to  know  more  on  one  subject  than  some 
others,  and  the  thought  of  leading  will  sometimes  arouse  ambi- 
tion. I  once  had  a  stupid  boy  who  apparently  had  no  interest  in 
anything  Ulked  about.  One  day  I  saw  him  on  his  father's  horse. 
We  telked  **  horse  "  the  next  day,  and  he  was  •*  at  home  "  on  that 
subject  and  seemed  wide  awake.  I  thought  the  temporary  room- 
ing helped  him  in  his  other  work.  I  used  that  horse  for  bait  as 
often  as  I  dared.  This  is  one 'suggestion,  try  It  and  see  if  you 
get  any  result.    If  you  do,  I  would  like  to  hear  about  it. 

L. 

Making  Presents 

OzJVB  I.  Cakt 

I  think  it  unwise  to  give  presents  to  your  helpers,  for  several 
reasons.  One  is,  I  think  the  help  given  by  the  pupils  is  a  labor 
of  love  and  that  they  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  giving  service. 
This  is  a  mercenary  age  and  I  thhik  children  are  paid  too  often 
for  rendering  little  services.  I  know  of  many  parents  who  pay 
their  children  for  doing  errands  or  working  at  home.  The  con- 
sequence is,  these  children  are  not  willing  to  do  anything  with- 
out pay  and  the  gracious  virture  of  thoughtf ulness  for  others  is 
not  developed.  If  I  ask  for  help  at  school,  I  ask  who  would  like 
to  stoy  awhile  to  help.  But  I  rarely  ask,  as  the  children  so  fre- 
quently «sk  permission  to  stay  and  consider  it  a  privilege. 

Again,  paying  little  helpers  with  gifts,  causes  a  teacher  to  show 
partiality,  without  intending  to  do  so.  She  naturally  selects  the 
best  helpers.  The  others  may  be  just  as  willing.  Then  there 
are  many  who  would  be  glad  to  help,  who  are  needed  at  home 
and  must  not  remain  after  school  hours. 

Let  children  learn  to  oflfer  their  services  to  help  teacher,  parent, 
or  schoolmate,  expecting  nothing  in  return  but  good  will. 

Massachusetts 


One  Picture 

A.  B.  0. 

My  first  grade  children  love : 

1    **The  sis  tine  Madonna,"  i?ap^a«Z  (with  cherubs). 

a    *«The  Madonna  of  the  Chair,"  Haphael. 

3  '^Pharaoh's  Horsey,"  J.  F,  Herring, 

4  **The  Arrival  of  the  Shepherds,"  Le  Bolle 
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Reading  Helps 


R.  OX. 


r[E  following  plan  for  the  teaching  of  reading  has 
been  used  with  such  good  results  that  I  send  it  to 
Primary  Education.  If  faithfully  followed,  the 
dullest  pupils  will  become  good  readers.  Every  day 
there  should  be  a  definiU  plan  for  each  of  these  drilb. 


Phonic  Drill. 
Word  Drill. 
Phrasing  Drill. 
Vocal. 
Expression. 


All  teachers  have  various  devices  for  presenting  the  differ- 
ent sounds  to  beginners,  so  the  following  suggestions  are  to 
be  used  after  the  sounds  have  been  taught.  As  the  sounds 
of  the  letters  are  learned,  they  should  be  placed  on  the 
blackboard,  or  large  sheet  of  cardboard,  and,  regularly, 
there  should  be  a  quick  drill,  recognizing  the  sounds  by 
lines,  then  by  columns,  followed  by  individual  work.  Let 
one  pupil  point  to  sounds,  while  the  teacher  calls  on  pupil 
at  his  seat  to  name  them. 

The  teacher  must  not  look  at  the  sounds,  for  if  the 
child  giving  them  makes  a  mistake,  the  class  will  let  her 
know  by  raising  hands. 

For  the  foUowing  exercise,  you  will  need  to  have  the 
sounds  arranged  on  the  blackboard,  or  sheet  of  cardboard. 
To  illustrate,  I  will  copy  the  letters  from  my  board  as  I 
have  them  arranged.  These,  of  course,  were  not  all  placed 
there  at  once,  but  were  added  as  the  children  learned 
them: 


f 


g       ck 


I 


ea       ge 


ai       ay       01    •oy       qu 


^        wh      sh ,      ing      er       ur      ir 


00      tion 


ch      aw       au      06 


Now  after  the  drill  mentioned  above,  we  are  ready  for  the 
list  of  new  difficult  words  which  come  in  the  reading  lesson. 
Tell  the  children,  if  they  watch  the  pointer  and  whisper  the 
sounds,  they  will  learn  a  new  word.     For  example : 

Suppose  the  new  word  is  '*  chair,**  point  quickly  to  "  ch  '* 
in  the  last  line,  "  ai "  in  th,e  third  line,  "  r "  in  the  sec- 
ond line.  Immediately,  some  child  raises  his  hand  to  say 
the  word-  is  "chair,"  and  the  new  word  is  placed  on  the 
board. 

This  exercise  seems  very  simple,  yet  it  is  excellent,  for 
many  children  who  might  glibly  rattle  off  a  cokimn  of  words 
written  on  the  board,  fail  to  recognize  new  words  from  the 
sounds.  In  this  little  drill,  as  the  words  are  not.  presented 
first,  every  child  has  to  make  an  effort  to  learn  the  word 
from  the  sounds. 

Now  for  the  word  drill :  In  nearly  every  reader,  there  is 
a  list  of  words  placed  there  for  a  purpose.  Why  dot  use  it  ? 
After  the  above-mentioned  phonic  lesson  is  finished,  the 
children  will  have  no  difficulty  in  sounding  the  new  words 
from  the  book.  First,  have  a  class  exercise  in  sounding 
words,  then  individual  work.  Sitting  quietly  in  their  seats, 
each  child,  after  sounding  the  word,  may  give  a  sentence 
containing  the  word.  Occasionally,  there  will  be  an  entirely 
new  word.  To  fix  it  in  the  child's  mind,  and  make  it  a 
part  of  his  vocabulary,  talk  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  then 
tell  the  class  to  find  out  hpw  the  word  is  used  in  the  story. 
The  teacher  may  heighten  interest  by  looking  for  the  word, 
also.  Perhaps  she  will  say,  "  Ah !  Tve  found  it !  It's  on 
page  — ;"  then,  how  eagerly  the  eyes  and  little  fingers 
wander  over  the  page,  till  tiie  luck^nder  is  allowed  to 
read  the  sentence  containing  i\itpr  ^'^d.  If  this  is  done 
there  will  be  no  stumbling  ovp^  Nu^^J^  ^  ^®  rezA- 

ing  lesson.  ^^  .lves\ 


The  Phrasing  Drill 

How  many  writers  of  primary  readers  have  emphasized 
the  importance  of  teaching  reading  by  phrasing  (some 
going  so  far  as  to  arrange  the  reading  matter  in  phrases), 
yet  how  few  teachers  read  the  instructions  of  these  writers 
or  carry  out  their  plans  !  Not  long  ago,  a  bright  second 
grade  child  was  visiting  me.  Looking  through  my  books, 
she  spied  a  primer.  I  said  to  her,  "  Read  me  something, 
Dorothy."  "  Huh  ! "  she  said,  disgustedly,  "  this  is  too  easy. 
I  read  that  book  in  first  graded  "  I  like  those  stories," 
said  I.    "Won't  you  please  read  one  for  me?" 

So,  to  please  me,  she  took  up  the  reader  and,  after  point- 
ing to  each  word  with  her  finger,  and  repeating  the  sentence 
to  herself  a  few  times,  she  looked  up  and  ratded  it  off  with- 
out any  expression  whatever.  It  took  about  twenty  minutes 
to  read  the  "too  easy "  story,  and  when  she  had  done,  I 
said,  "  I  like  that  story,  Dorothy.  Please  Ull  it  "to  me  now." 
But  not  a  word  could  she  tell.  Now,  that  child  was  a  very 
bright  girl ;  so,  who  was  to  blame  for  her  poor  reading? 

The  work  in  phrasing  is  slow  at  first,  but  a  little  of  it 
every  day  will  result  -in  reading  of  which  you  will  not  be 
ashamed.  I  hear  some  one  ask,  "Isn't  the  reading  by 
phrases  jerky  ?  "  Yes,  at  first ;  but  afler  a  child  can  grasp  a 
group  of  words,  he  will  not  make  the  objectionable  pauses. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  give  much  of  your  reading  period 
to  this  phrasing  drill,  you  can,  at  leas^  select  a  sentence, 
which  can  be  separated  into  phrases ;  write  on  the  board, 
and  ask  questions-  to  bring  out  phrases.  For  example,  I 
will  write  on  the  board  this  sentence,  "  The  boys  on  the  hill 
are  coasting."  What  is  the  sentence  about?  "TTie  boys." 
What  does  it  say  about  them?  "Are  coasting."  Where 
are  the  boys?  "On  the  hill."  How  many  different  things 
does  that  sentence  tell  me?  "Three."  Now,  read  the 
sentence  so  that  I  shall  hear  the  three  different  things.  So 
the  child  reads,  "The  boys on  the  hill are  coasting." 

Another  day,  you  can  ask  questions  to  l^ing  out  phrases, 
and  let  children  draw  lines  under  phrases.  This  exercise 
helps  the  backward  pupils.  Another  day,  just  before  the 
children  are  ready  to  read  from  books,  take  one  sentence 
from  reading  lesson,  and  ask  questions  to  bring  out  the 
phrases. 

Vocal  Drill 

Many  of  our  pupils  have  harsh,  guttural  voices.  What 
can  be  done  to  make  them  more  musical?  Well,  a  little 
exercise  every  day  in  singing  the  vowels  helps  wonderfully. 
Then,  if  the  voices  are  very  low,  give  the  class  the  pitch  E 
and  intone  the  new  words  of  the  reading  lesson  on  that 
pitch.  Then  have  the  class  give  the  words  with  rising 
inflection,  then  falling  inflection.  Then  give  one  word  with 
rising,  next  with  falling,  or  two  words  with  falling,  one  with 
rising  inflection,  etc.  This  work  will  aid  in  breaking  up 
monotones. 

If  you  have  several  children  with  pleasing  voices,  it  is 
well,  after  they  have  read  a  paragraph,  to  ask  a  child  who 
has  a  poor  voice  to  try  to  read  the  paragraph  better  than 
Helen  or  Walter  read  it. 

To  encourage  home  reading,  ask  the  pupils  to  bring 
something  which  they  read  at  home,  to  read  to  the  class. 
At  first,  accept  everything,  but  prais^  the  good  selections, 
and  gradually  you  will  notice  an  improvement  in  their 
choice. 

Expression 

If  the  aforementioned  drills  are  faithfully  attended  to, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  good  expression.  If, 
however,  you  want  excellent  expression,  develop  an  interest 
in  what  is  to  be  read.  If  you  have  the  lowest  grades,  work 
on  the  child's  inmgination  by  studying  the  picture  just 
before  the  reading.  Talk  about  the  different  characters. 
If  the  old  lady  looks  sad,  her  voice  will  be  soft.  That  little 
boy,  with  the  laughing  face,  will  talk,  as  one  child  expressed 
it,  "  like  he  was  havin*  some  fun." 

Now,  if  the  child  who  is  reading  does  not  read  with 
good  expression,  call  for  some  one  in  the  class  to  talk  just 
like  Grandma  or  Willie.  Children  are  good  imitators,  and, 
after  they  catch  the  spirit,  they  will  surprise  you,  maybe,  by 
putting  a  little  dramatic  action  into  their  reading.  i^v_>^v  I V^ 
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Only  a  Leaf 


It  was  only  a  little  leaf ; 

Bat  on  it  did  Bhine  the  sun, 
The  winds  did  caress,  the  birds  did  sing, 

And  it  lived  till  its  >vork  was  done. 

It  was  only  a  little  leaf; 

But  it  took  its  gladsome  part 
In  the  great  earth's  life,  and  at  last 

Karth  clasped  it  to  her  heart. 

— Minot  Jtidson  Savage 


October's  Party 

Cora  B.  Thurber,  Principal  Kendall  Street  School, 
Central  Falls,  R.  1. 

The  pupils  in  Miss  Adams'  room  were  reciting: 

"  October  gave  a  party; 

The  leaves  by  hundreds  caqie. 
The  Chestnuts,  Oaks,  and  Maples, 
And  leaves  of  every  name." 

They  had  learned  this  poem  last  year  when  they  were 
"  second  graders,"  and  because  October  was  here  and  they 
must  have  an  October  poem,  **  Why  not  let  them  repeat 
something  they  already  knew?  "  So  thought  the  teacher ;  but 
as  the  children  gave  line  after  line  of  this  familiar  poem,  an 
idea  budded,  bloomed,  and  bore  fruit  in  Miss  A's  mind. 
It  was  this  :  Why  not  invite  October  to  hold  a  party  in 
the  school-room  ?  So  when  the  recitation  was  finished  Miss 
A  said,  "  Where  did  October  give  her  party  ? "  "  In  the 
woods,"  came  the  answer. 

**  Let  us  invite  her  to  give  one  in  our  room  next  Friday, 
and  every  one  of  us  will  help,"  continued  Miss  Adams. 


"We  can't,"  said  Tommy  Doubtful.  "The  leaves  won't 
come  by  hundreds." 

"  You  see  if  they  do  not ;  we  will  send  them  invitations 
anyway,"  said  Miss  A. 

As  the  drawing  program  said,  "leaves  for  October," 
Miss  A  felt  no  compunctions  of  conscience  as  she  directed 
the  drawing  of  oak,  maple,  and  chestnut  leaves,  for  a  week. 
Monday,  the  forty- five  pupils  drew  and  colored  maple  leaves ; 
Tuesday,  chestnut ;  Wednesday,  oak.  Every  child  made 
two  of  each  kind.  Thursday,  these  papers  were  returned  to 
the  owners,  scissors  distributed  and  the  leaves  cut  out. 
How  like  real  leaves  they  looked  ! 

Thursday  night  the  room  was  cleared  of  all  decorations, 
except  pictures  on  the  walls.  Everything  in  bright  color 
was  put  out  of  sight.  The  girls  did  this  work  while  the  boys 
were  sent  to  the  woods ;  some  for  chestnut  branches,  some 
for  maple,  and  some  for  oak. 


When  they  returned,  the  work  of  "  trimming  up  "  began. 
Three  corners  of  the  room  were  used.  They  were  fixed  to 
resemble  cozy  corners  and  were  called  the  oak  corner, 
maple  corner,  etc.  Leaves  were  strewn  on  the  floor  under 
the  boughs,  for  a  carpet. 

Early  Friday  afternoon  the  paper  leaves  tvcre  once  more 
on  the  desks  and  every  child's  wide  open  eyes  and  mouth 
said,  "What  next?" 

"  Take  your  oak  leaves  and  write  /)n  each  one  a  sentence 
about  that  leaf,  or  the  tree  to  which  it  belongs ;  now  yoixr 
chestnut  leaves,  then  the  maples,"  said  Miss  A. 

Taking  a  needle  with  a  very  lo\ig,  fine  thread.  Miss  A 
went  from  desk  to  desk  taking  one  and  sometimes  two 
leaves  and  stringing  them  by  the  stems  on  this  thread.  This 
was  fastened  from  bough  to  bough  across  the  room  and  not 
too  high  for  the  children  to  reach  easily.  Then  another 
thread  was  started  in  another  direction.  AH  the  leaves  were 
used  and  all  kinds  mixed  in  this  arrangement.  "  The  sight 
was  like  a  rainbow  new  fallen  from  the  sky." 

As  the  soft  October  breeze  fluttered  the  papers  on  the 
slender  threads,  it  seemed  a  veritable  "  dance  of  the  leaves," 
"  all  balanced  to  their  partners." 

That  afternoon  the  reading,  writing,  and  number  work 
\Yent  along  much  more  brightly  on  account  of  the  bright 
surroundings. 

The  last  twenty  minutes  of  the  session  was  given  to  an 
oral  language  lesson  on  trees  and  leaves. 

"James,  tell  me  something  about  a  leaf,"  said  Miss  A. 
James  said,  "  A  maple  leaf  has  five  fingers,"  then  going  to 
the  festoons,  he  selected  a  maple  leaf  (not  his  own),  pulling 
it  easily  from  the  thread  and  took  it  to  his  seat.  In  this 
way  every  pupil  selected  a  leaf. 

"  Now  we  will  sec  who  is  sharp  at  guessing,"  said  Miss  A. 

"  May,  what  tree  is  the  king  of  the  forest?"  "  The  oak," 
answered  May,  and  took  an  oak  leaf.  "  Which  has  a 
rough  and  wrinkled  bark?"  "  Chestnut,"  piped  up  Ethel, 
and  selected  a  chestnut  leaf. 

If  the  child  called  upon  could  not  guess  the  correct  an- 
swer, someone  took  his  place  and  leaf.  These  leaves  were 
carried  home  as  souvenirs  of  October's  Party. 


Beginning  of  Reading  and  Drill 

Edna  C.  Lines,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

TEACHERS  may  differ  in  opinion  regarding  the  sub- 
ject matter  in  the  beginnings  of  reading,  but  all  will 
agree,  doubtless,  that  incessant  drill  and  frequent 
repetition  are  essential  in  every  primary  school,  if  the 
reading  is  to  be  successfully  carried  on,  and  a  permanent 
vocabulary  established. 

Unless  the  associations  of  thought  and  words  are  made 
permanent  our  labor  is  lost ;  so  we  should  earnestly  seek  the 
conditions  which  will  firmly  fix  the  assodations  once  brought 
before  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

How  shajl  we  drill  that  the  little  child  may  be  enabled  to 
revive  the  sound,  the  word  image,  the  idea,  with  the  least 
effort? 

How  can  we  fix  the  associations  ? 

How  can  we  best  utilize  time  and  force  in  teaching  their 
vocabulary  ? 

TVo  ways  are  obvious.  The  first  to  arouse  and  hold  the 
interest  and  sympathy  of  the  children ;  the  second  is  that 
of  frequent  repetition.     Let  us  consider  the  second  way. 

We  learn  to  fix  many  associated  words  or  ideas  together, 
not  because  we  try,  but  because  circumstances  bring  them 
before  us  again  and  again  in  juxtaposition.  Thus  we  learn 
the  sequence  of  words  in  familiar  verses. 

Suggest  one  of  these  to  the  mind  and  instantly  those 
words  and  ideas  which  are  related,  come  up  before  us  in 
connection,  whether  we  wish  to  recall  them  or  not ;  for  in- 
stance, if  we  say  "Old  Mother  Hubbard" —  the  cupboard,  the 
dog  and  the  bone  come  to  mind.  If  we  say  "Jill,"  we 
revive  Jack,  and  the  hill,  and  the  pail  of  water. 

Because  in  "^t*^-  ^d  jingles  can  be  found  some  of  the 
sweetest  t'  r^^  Shepheiwt  virriters  who  ^happily  have  writ- 
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ten  for  little  children ;  because  the  children  love  the  rhythm, 
and  the  music,  and  are  responsive  to  the  feeling  and  the 
thoughts  in  them;  and  because  we  have  been  seeking  to 
utilize  the  law  of  association  of  which  we'  have  spoken  —  we 
have  selected  for  our  very  first  reading  many  jingles,  songs, 
and  poems. 

Last  year  we  began  with  "Ba-a,  Ba-a,  Black  Sheep," 
"Little  Jack  Horner,"  and  others  —  taking  a  little  later 
some  of  Field's  beautiful  songs  —  many  of  Stevenson's, 
selected  from  the  charming  book,  "A  Child's  Garden  of 
Verses,"  and  also  some  of  Wh;ttier's,  Longfellow's,  Tenny- 
son's, and  many  others. 

The  jingle,  or  poem,  is  printed  on  the  board.  If  possible 
we  have  a  good  picture  which  we  study  and  enjoy  before  the 
verse  is  introduced.  The  teacher  reads  the  verse  as  ex- 
pressively as  she  can,  pointing  to  each  word  as  she  reads  — 
then  re-reads  the  first  line,  afterward  inviting  the  chil- 
dren to  read  it  with  her  —  then  to  read  it  together,  with- 
out her  help  —  then  individuals  read  and  find  certain 
words. 

The  teacher  points  to  words  here  and  there  and  the  chil-  . 
dren  tell.    Teacher  reads  line  and  children  supply  last  word 
and  so  on. 

Teacher  prints  words  from  verse  in  columns  on  black- 
board the  same  words  recurring  many  times.  Children 
read  up  and  down  columns  in  concert  and  individually. 

Children  are  called  upon  to  find  certain  words  both  in 
column  and  verse ;  to  tell  what  word  is  crossed  out,  what 
erased,  etc. 

Very  soon  the  pupils  are  able  to  read  the  verse  fluently. 
The  rhythm  helps  them  and  they  get  the  words  quickly,  but 
if  this  teaching  were  not  followed  by  rapid  word  drills  day 
by  day  —  by  drills  in  class  and  seat  work  —  many  of  the 
words  the  children  have  acquired  they  would  be  unable  to 
revive  when  met  in  another  verse  on  another  day. 

It  is  the  repetition  —  the  frequent  revival — that  tells  as  the 
weeks  pass. 

As  soon  as'  the  children  can  read  a  poem  without  help, 
copies  are  taken  off  on  a  hektograph,  two  for  each  child  in 
the  class.  One  set  is  cut  up  and  put  in  envelopes  to  give 
out  as  seat  work.  We  might  call  it  silent  reading,  or  word 
drill. 

Each  child  has  the  poem  on  the  card  and  in  the  envelope 
and  proceeds  to  build  the  poemf  reading  to  himself  and 
finding  the  words  as  he  reads. 

As* we  pass  around,  the  children  often  say,  "I  can't  find 
littie,  or  I  can't  find  beautiful,"  and  I  am  convinced  after 
thoughtful  observation  that  this  work  is  not  merely  word 
matching,  but  word  drilling  and  silent  reading. 

After  we  have  gotten  the  words  of  a  jingle  in  class  we 
make  a  chart,  using  many  of  the  words,  and  we  get  valuable 
help  from  these  charts.     We  use  them  for  our  drills. 

The  charts  look  rather  formidable,  possibly,  as  they  some- 
times hang  in  a  row  on  one  side  of  our  school-room,  but  the 
children  really  love  them  and  delight  in  the  driUs. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  most  of  the  charts  are  made  up 
of  words  from  jingles  and  verses  purposely  arranged  in  a  sort 
of  sequence  because  of  the  law  of  association. 

The  words  of  a  chart  might  run  something  Uke  this  : 

Ba-a 

black 

sheep 

any 

wool 

three 

bags 

full 

one 

master 

for 

dame 

Uttle 

boy 

lane 

First  we  go  down  columns  in  concert  and  individually, 
associating  over  and  over  again  the  sound,  the  sign,  and  the 
idea. 

An  observer  once  said  to  me,  "You  have  arranged  the 
words  so  that  they  almost  tell  themselves,"  misuking  my 


Jack 

Three 

'.  iomer 

kittens 

sat 

lost 

comer 

mittens 

eating 

began 

Christmas 

cry 

pie 

oh 

stuck 

mother 

thumb 

dear 

pulled 

we 

plum 

fear 

said 

have 

what 

lost 

brave 

mittens 

boy 

me-ow 

purpose  —  mistaking   the  drill  which  is  really  a  teaching 
process  for  testing  which  comes  later. 
^    We  do  test  going  up  and  across  columns,  pointing  rapidly 
here  and  there,  but  not  until  we  feel  that  the  children  have 
had  a  fair  chance  to  learn  the  words, 

We  do  much  drilling  in  concert.  It  requires  skill  in  hold- 
ing every  child  —  to  keep  every  child  drilling,  but  in  so 
teaching  we  can  utilize  much  time  and  force. 

One  must  be  sure  each  pupil  is  getting  somethiiig,  of 
course,  calling  frequently  for  individual  work. 

Little  children  Hke  to  take  a  pointer  and  go  up  and  down 
columns,  and  find  words ;  as  we  review  our  charts,  too,  the 
words  suggest  over  again  the  story  or  idea  of  the  verse,  and 
we  catch  many  a  smile  of  appreciation  on  the  upturned 
faces. 

After  a  little  we  feel  the  need  of  a  chart  devoted  to  the 
troublesome  little  words — the  words  that  resemble  each 
other  and  are  so  often  miscalled. 

Our  chart  is  something  like  this : 


when 

no 

take 

where 

on 

took 

which 

so 

even 

why 

is 

every 

what 

that 

ever 

were 

this 

much 

was 

thus 

most 

saw 

though 

many 

if 

through 

more 

of 

about 

and 

off        ' 

along 

also 

By  daily  drill  we  thoroughly  master  words  like  the  above 
early  in  the  year. 

As  the  year  advances,  we  make  special  charts  and  miscella- 
neous ones  —  the  words  being  taken  from  books  we  are 
reading  and  not  arranged  according  to  sequence. 

The  children  gain  in  power  and  are  ready  for  the  more 
difficult  work. 

We  are  enthusiastic  over  the  charts  because  we  have 
gotten  so  much  from  them.  They  are  permanent  material, 
and  through  their  use  we  can  revive  in  a  short  time  almost 
our  entire  reading  vocabulary,  and  because  of  the  drill 
periods,  our  reading  is  a  pleasure.  The  children  are  de- 
lighted to  read,  and  read  easily  and  well. 


M 


A  Field  Excursion   - 

A  Primary  Teacher 

ISS  D.,  a  primary  teacher  in  a  crowded  city  district, 
laid  down  a  number  of  Primary  Education,  with 
a  determined  look  on  her  face.  Every  word 
in  that  editorial  deepened  a  conviction  that  had 
been  growing  all  these  beautiful  autumn  days.  Her  children 
needed  actual  contact  with  nature.  To  be  sure,  she  came 
to  them  every  morning,  from  her  suburban  home,  laden 
with  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  and  everything  available  to  give 
them  an  idea  of  the  country ;  but  these  natural  objects 
could  never  give  them  that  sense  of  "  living  with  "  the  great 
mother,  that  a  little  time  spent  in  the  open  would  do.  She 
had  been  teaching  her  pupils  Helen  Jackson's  Blue  Octo- 
ber, and  realized  how  little  these  dwellers  in  crowded  city 
streets — whose  only  glimpse  of  the  sky  was  a  very  narrow 
strip  between  tall  rows  of  tenement  houses  —  could  under- 
stand of  the  glories  of  the  wonderful  world  outside.  Yes, 
she  must  take  them  to  the  country.  But  how  was  it  to 
be  accomplished?  The  obstacles  were  many,  yet,  she 
reflected,  the  kindergartners  often  take  their  children  for  a 
walk;  but  their  numbers  were  smaller,  and  helpers  more  . 
numerous.  Still,  second  grade  children  ought  to  be  easier  . 
to  manage,  and  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  a  meas- 
ure. Nevertheless,  her  previous  experience  taught  her  that 
fifty-six  little  ones  were  too  many  for  one  teacher ;  so  she 
wisely  divided  her  class,  and,  gaining  permission  to  dismiss 
school  at  three  o'clock,  she  sent  one  division  home,  with  the 
promise  that  they  might  go  next  week,  and  started  out  with 
the  remaining  twenty-eight.  Two  trusty  older  girls  from^ 
the  grammar  school  were  invited  to  join  the  party.  ^^  ^^ 
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Such  a  happy  company  as  marched  down  the  street  to 
the  nearest  electric  !  Fortunately,  at  that  time  of  day,  there 
was  plenty  of  room  in  the  cars,  and  a  kind-hearted  con- 
ductor soon  stowed  them  away.  Oh,  the  joy  of  that  ride  ! 
Nothing  escaped  the  notice  of  those  bright  eyes.  "Oh,  is 
that  a  farmer?"  "See  the  baby  cowl"  "There  is  little 
Red  Leaf  dancing  on  the  tree  !  "  "  See  the  brown  leaves 
billing  ! "  were  some  of  the  eager  exclamations,  and  when 
the  car  left  the  streets  and  turned  into  a  grassy  field,  their 
delight  knew  no  bounds* 

At  length  the  car  stopped  in  a  large  field,  where  there 
were  no  signs,  "  Keep  off  the  Grass."  A  kind  policeman 
said, "Bless  their  little  hearts  !  let  them  pick  anything  there 
is  here."  But  first,  a  roll  in  the  grass,  then  a  scramble  up 
a  rocky  ledge.  After  a  little  of  their  surplus  energy  had 
been  expended  in  this  way.  Miss  D.  marshalled  her  forces 
for  a  walk  along  the  country  road.  Soon — the  basket  of 
lunch  proving  heavy  to  carry — a  stop  was  made  under  a 
fine  old  apple  tree.  But,  for  once,  lunch  seemed  of  small 
importance,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  eager  little 
ones  could  be  kept  still  long  enough  to  do  justice  to  it. 
Fruit  and  cakes  were  an  every-day  affair  by  the  side  of  the 
delight  in  picking  real  golden-rod  and  asters  and  autumn 
leaves.  Here  was  a  belated  dandelion,  and  here  a  clump  of 
milkweed.  Such  fun  to  play  Wind,  and  help  scatter  the 
feathery  seeds.  Now  "  When  all  the  lovely  wayside  things 
their  white-winged  seeds  are  sowing"  will  have  a  new  inter- 
est to  them.  Farther  on  a  farmer  was  mowing  the  late 
grass,  and  a  word  oi(  explanation  makes  clear  two  more  lines 
of  the  poem : 

**  In  the  meadows  green  and  fair 
Late  aftermaths  are  growing/' 

In  another  field  a  man  was  gathering  apples  — an  entirely 
new  experience. 

A  short  walk  brought  them  to  a  brook,  singing  over  the 
stones.  What  happiness !  The  blue  mountains  in  the 
distance  did  not  go  unnoticed  by  the  eager  explorers.  But 
the  crowning  joy  of  all  was  reached  when  some  oak  trees 
were  discovered,  loaded  with  acorns.  Such  a  scramble  for 
the  nuts  !  Pockets,  blouses,  and  even  hats  were  filled  with 
the  treasures.  "  Why,  Johnnie,"  said  Miss  D.,  "  how  are 
you  going  home  without  your  hat?  "  "Oh,  Miss  D.,  I  don't 
mind,  and  I  must  have  these  acorns."  Such  a  heavily  laden 
and  happy  company  took  the  car  at  sunset,  now  in  haste  to 
get  home  to  relate  all  their  strange  and  delightful  expe- 
riences. 

But  that  was  by  no  means  the  end  of  the  story.  Scarcely 
a  day  passed  during  the  year  that  the  children  did  not 
recall  some  incident  of  the  excursion,  and  many  were  the 
lessons  illuminated  by  it;  When  June  came,  Miss  D.  asked 
the  children  to  write  her  what  they  remembered  about  the 
excursion.  Stie  was  pleased  to  find  that  their  memory  was 
much  better  than  hers  in  the  matter,  and  she  could  not 
resist  the  eager  appeals  of  the  children,  *'  Ain't  we  going 
again  in  June  ?  "  The  June  outing  proved  no  less  interest- 
ing than  the  October  ones,  and  now  spring  and  autumn 
excursions  are  an  important  feature  in  the  year's  programme. 


"  What  the  Autumn  Grows  " 

Come,  mark  and  gather  what  the  antamn  grows. 

The  creamy  elder  melted  into  wine, 

The  russet  hip  that  was  the  pink  white  rose ; 

The  amber  woodbine  into  rubies  tamed, 

The  blackberry  that  was  the  bramble  born ; 

Nor  let  the  seeded  clematis  be  spurned. 

— Alfred  Austin 


Nature  Calendar  Series 

Teachers  will  find  this  series — Wild  Flowers,  Bird,  Tree, 
and  Shrub  Calendars — of  use  in  keeping  a  record  of  the  time 
of  appearance  and  distinctive  peculiarities.  Little  pamphlet- 
form  books,  ten  cents  each,  one  dollar  per  dozen.  Prepared 
by  Clarence  Moores  Weed,  and  published  by  Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 


Sights  and  Insights    II. 

October 

Mabel  L.  Brown»  Boston 

••  Look,  the  Piper's  come  again  1 
He  who  paced  through  Hamelin  town. 
In  a  minstrel  motley  gown. 
Leading  childhood  in  his  train, — 
He  has  come  again; 
.    While  he  dalHes  and  dissembles, 
Earth  for  aU  her  children  trembles!     * 
t 

Hark,  the  Piper  plays  again; 
Magic  mixing  with  his  note; 
Painted  leaves  begin  to  float 
To  the  music  of  his  strain." 

October,  and  bright  blue  weather.  Don't  we  teachers  all 
like  it !  The  big  fifty  horse  team — shall  we  ever  be  fortunate 
enough  to  lessen  that  number? — is  well  under  way,  with  a 
good,  straight,  level  road  before  us.  Wheels  have  begun  to 
move  easily  without  friction,  and  false  starts  are  over. 
•  Difficulties  that  later,  when  we  are  weary,  may  be  boulders,  are 
now  but  tiny  pebbles  to  be  pushed  aside.  There  is  a  general 
air  of  comfortable  business  in  the  well-ordered  school-rOom. 

Morning  talks  Already  we  have  come  to  our  first  real 
milestone  of  the  year — the  beginning  of  a  new  month.  And 
how  the  children  like  the  "  new  beginnings." 

This  paper  is  not  to  be,  like  Ian  Maclaren's  minister's 
sermon,  a  "  hodge  podge  of  quotations,"  but  this  verse  is  so 
apt  to  the  iponthly  morning  talk,  it  will  bear  quoting : 

"  He  came  to  my  desk  with  a  quivering  lip— 

The  lesson  was  done ; 
<  Dear  Teacher,  I  want  a  new  leaf,'  he  said; 
'  I  have  spoiled  this  one; ' 
I  took  the  old  leaf  stained  and  spotted, 
And  gave  him  a  new  one  all  unblotted. 
And  into  his  sad  eyes  smiled; 
*  Do  better  now,  my  child.' " 

I  never  have,  and  I  hope  I  never  shall,  get  beyond  my 
childish  joy  in  the  beginning  of  a  new  day.  It  always  seems 
a  blank  white  page,  full  of  fascinating  possibilities,  and  the 
mistakes  of  yesterday  must  not  darken  its  morning  fresh- 
ness. It  should  be  so  with  the  children.  Therefore,  the 
first  morning  of  each  new  month  means  quite  a  little 
ceremony  with  us.  • 

A  child  is  chosen  to  tear  off  the  old  month's  page  from 
the  large  figured  calendar  we  are  using,  for  a.  weather  record. 
It  is  put  away  carefully,  as  later  we  shall  want  to  look  back 
over  the  year's  history.  These  questions  follow,  and  are 
answered  from  the  children's  experience  and  my  suggestions  : 
Is  the  month  a  long  or  a  short  one  ?  How  many  days  in  it  ? 
What  kind  of  weather  is  probable  ?  What  do  you  think  will 
happen  to  the  plants  and  flowers  ?  Later  in  the  year,  ques- 
tions will  be  added,  which  their  fuller  experience  will  meet, 
as  to  winds,  atmospheric  conditions,  etc.  Incidentally,  com- 
ing holidays  are  noted  and  marked  on  the  calendar,  and  a 
list  of  birthdays  is  made. 

But  this  is  the  definite  knowledge  to  be  gained  from  these 
monthly  talks  by  the  end  of  the  year :  A  child  in  the  lowest 
grade  will  be  able  to  repeat  the  months  in  their  order,  and 
tell  how  many  days  each  one  contains.  (I  promise  not  to 
quote  again,  but  "  Thirty  days  hath  September,"  is  just  as 
clinching  as  it  was  when  you  and  I  went  to  school.) 

One  thing  more — to  name  the  four  seasons  and  the 
months  belonging  to  each  group.  When  I  found,  in  conver- 
sation with  a  bright  little  twelve-year-old  friend,  that  she  was 
very  hazy  about  the  year's  division  by  seasons,  I  thought 
there  was  a  point  I  might  just  as  well  teach,  as  to  leave  it  for 
some  one  else. 

I  do  not  elaborate  my  weather  record  any  fojr  two  or  three 
months.  The  children  simply  keep  on  changing  the  school 
weather  vane  each  morning,  and  recording  the  fair,  cloudy, 
or  stormy  days  by  colored  crayon,  or  circles  of  colored 
paper  upon  the  calendar. 

Excursions  If  we  haven't  been  before,  let's  go  now,  and 
bring  home  leaves  to  press,  if  we  don't  do  anything  more,  in 
aU  their  glory  of  color.  It  saves  wear  and  tear  to  go  with 
the  children  and  direct  their  Eatherins,  if  ^u  7^9t  tRJ¥J^^ 
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a  collection  and  let  them  "have  a  hand  "  in  it.  Else  your 
desk  will  be  piled  with  hastily  grabbed  handfuls  of  muddy, 
torn  leaves  that  have  to  be  gone  over  to  pick  out  the  few 
good  ones.  It  is  a  good  chance  to  teach  discrimination.  It 
is  a  pity  for  them  to  think  anything  will  do. 

There  is  no  use  cramming  the  child  with  Gradgrind  facts. 
Let  him  turn  the  pages  of  Nature's  book  easily  and  interest- 
edly He  will  unconsciously  absorb  impressions.  But  every 
little  while  there  will  be  something  worth  drilling  and  dwell- 
ing upon,  something  worth  remembering,  that  will  serve  as  a 
peg  upon  which  to  hang  a  wealth  of  impressions — a  hub  of 
the  wheel. 

This  time  it  is  the  association  of  the  leaf  with  its  tree,  so 
that  by  its  shape  the  maple,  oak,  elm,  etc.,  may  always  be 
recognized.  Just  a  few  each  year — if  it  is  only  three  or  four 
— and  the  city  children  will  learn  to  know  the  forest  kings 
by  name  as  their  country  cousins  do.  ^ 

I  have  seen  it  noticed  in  Primary  Education,  and  will 
speak  of  it  again,  that  blue  prints  of  the  different  leaves  help 
to  fix  the  forms.  Besides,  they  make  an  attractive  bit  of 
frieze  for  fall  decoration.  Buy  a  package  of  blue  print 
paper,  and  a  printing  frame  such  as  photographers  use; 
take  very  perfectly  edged  leaves — print  and  soak  in  clear 
water  according  to  directions.    The  result  is  very  pretty. 

Can  we  resist  taking  a  look  at  our  tree  on  the  hill,  outlined 
against  the  bright  blue,  and  brave  in  red  and  yellow,  the 
Piper's  own  colors  ?  And  when  it  grows  near  November,  let 
us  join  the  children  at  recess  in  their  fascinating  ''scuff" 
through  the  dried  leaves. 

Clouds  Lessons  on  winds  and  clouds  will  naturally  work 
into  each  other,  but  for  convenience'  sake  the  subjects  will 
be  outlined  separately.  I  cannot  do  better  in  introducing 
cbud  study  than  by  recalling  a  certain  lesson  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  in  a  third  grade  room. 

In  passing,  do  other  teachers,  I  wondej,  have  my  experi- 
ence in  visiting?  Plenty  of  good,  well  planned  reading 
lessons,'  number  and  spelling  drills,  a  well  conducted  writing 
ler  m;  but  how  seldom  one  runs  across  an  interesting 
morning  talk,  an  absorbing  bit  of  nature  study,  the  sights 
and  insights  of  the  children ! 

After  aU,  it  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  the  intimate  relation 
between  children  and  teacher  that  is  gained  in  these  revela- 
tions of  nature.  The  presence  of  a  stranger  casts  restraint. 
Few  of  us  are  so  free  from  self-consciousness  that  we  can 
give  of  our  best  under  what  we  think  may  be  unfriendly 
criticism. 

No,  let  us  keep  on  having  Johnny  read,  and  Mary  do  num- 
ber problems  for  company,  and  keep  our  inner  selves  for  our 
children  alone.  However,  if  one  happens  into  a  nice  little 
observation  lesson,  as  I  did,  be  thankful  and  make  the  most 
of  it.  There  won't  be  quite  so  much  to  evolve  out  of  the 
inner  consciousness.  v 

"Children,"  said  Miss  S.,  "who  remembers  anything 
about  Mercury?"  "  Wasn't  he  the  one,"  from  Fred,  "who 
came  to  see  King  Midas?"  "And  wore  wings  on  his  feet?" 
"And  had  a  staff  with  wings  in  the  picture  in  our  Reader?" 
Evidentiy  Mercury  was  quite  an  old  friend.  "Did  I  tell 
you  anything  else?"  asked  Miss  S.  A  little  girl  timidly 
ventured,  "You  said  something  Uke  this — that  the  people 
used  to  call  him  the  wind  god,  and  said  he  made  the  winds 
blow."  "Yes,"  said  Miss  S.,  "and  her^  is  a  new  story 
about  him. 

"  He  lived  in  the  great  blue  meadow  called  the  sky,  and 
his  brother,  Apollo,  the  sun  god,  of  whom  you  never  heard 
before,  lived  with  him.  Apollo  owned  a  herd  of  beautiful 
white  oxen,  which  he  used  to  drive  about  the  blue  meadow. 
One  day  Mercury,  in  mischief,  stole  his  brother's  oxen  and 
drove  them  into  a  cave  where  no  one  could  find  them. 

"Apollo  guessed  that  his  naughty  little  brother  had  hidden 
the  oxen,  and  complained  to  their  father  Jupiter.  Now, 
Mercury  was  much  smaller  than  Apollo,  and  so  Jupiter  took 
the  little  fellow's  part — which  was  weak  in  Jupiter,"  added 
Miss  S.,  with  a  twinkle. 

"  However,  like  a  good  father,  he  made  peace  between 
them,  and  Apollo,  getting  over  his  anger,  forgave  his  brother. 
Mercury  was  ashamed  of  his  prank,  and  gave  Apollo  his  most 
precious  treasure,  a  beautiful  lyre,  to  make  up  for  it. 


"Then  Apollo  made  Mercury  herdsman  of  his  oxen.  You 
may  still  see  him  driving  them  about  the  sky. 

"  Now,"  continued  Miss  S.,  "  this  story  is  more  than  just  a 
story.  It  means  something,  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what 
it  means."  Blank  silence  for  a  moment,  then :  "  Don't  you 
know  Apollo  was  the  sun  god,  Mercury  was  the  wind  god, 
and  the  blue  meadow  was  the  sky?"  prompted  Miss  S. 
Oh,  yes,  now  they  had  it.  The  oxen  were  the  white  clouds 
driven  by  the  wind^,  and  when  Mercury  isn't  in  the  sky 
Apollo  lets  them  be  quiet  and  stay  still. 

And  so  the  beginning  of  the  cloud  lessons  was  a  legend, 
which,  since  the  beginning  of  things,  has  always  been  a 
starting  point. 

It  was  a  fair  day,  with  piles  of  biUowy^  beautiful  cumulus 
clouds  and  a  brisk,  westerly  wind.  Miss  S.  said,  "  Remem- 
ber my  story  till  recess  time,  and  I'll  go  out  with  you  to, 
take  a  look  at  'Apollo's  oxen.'"  The  children  looked 
delighted.  Evidently  Miss  S.'s  company  was  a  treat.  As 
she  gave  me  a  cordial  invitation,  I  did  not  feel  de  trap,  and 
we  all  went  out  together. 

I  was  very  glad  that  she  dropped  the  myth,  leaving  it 
simply  as  a  beautiful,  analogous  story,  and  did  not  continue 
to  call  the  clouds  out  of  their  names  as  "  Apollo's  oxen." 

The  children  had  had  direction  and  wind  lessons,  and  the 
talk  ran  thus :  Are  the  clouds  close  together  or  scattered  ? 
Are  they  high  or  low?  Which  way  are  they  moving? 
Then,  what  do  we  know  about  the  wind  ?  Do  they  move 
rapidly  or  slowly  ?  Docs  the  wind  blow  them  to  pieces,  or 
do  they  keep  together?  Notice  the  round,  billowy  shape, 
the  opaqueness,  and  white  color.  Have  you  noticed  these 
clouds  before,  and  do  you  remember  whether  they  look 
this  way  on  pleasant  or  stormy  days  ?  Pleasant  ?  Yes ;  and 
so  we  call  them  fair-weather  clouds.  "  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  by-and-by,"  continued  Miss  S.,  "some  things  you  will 
like  so  much  to  know  about  the  way  the  clouds  are  made.  I 
want  you  to  keep  your  eyes  open  every  day  to  notice  the 
different  appearance  the  clouds  have.  You  know,  they  do 
not  always  look  the  same." 

"I  lik^  these  fair-weather  clouds  best,  Miss  S„"  said 
Fred,  as  the  bell  rang.  "You  can  see  so  many  pictures  in 
them,  as  you  lie  on  your  back  and  look  up." 

In  the  school-room  once  more.  Miss  S.  gave  the  name 
"  cumulus "  to  the  class.  She  told  me  that  she  liked  to 
have  the  children  in  her  grade  (eight  or  nine  years  old) 
know  the  names*" cumulus,"  "cirrus," "stratus,"  "nimbus." 
For  myself,  I  do  not,  with  my  little  ones,  expect  their  "  fcd- 
tering  accents  "  to  stumble  over  such  unfamiliar  words.  I 
use  the  terms  myself,  but  do  not  require  it  of  them.  "Fair- 
weather"  and  "rainy-day"  clouds  they  usually  call  them. 

A  lesson  like  this  will  be  supplemented  by  other  observa- 
tion lessons  on  the  feathery  cirrus,  the  dark  nimbus,  with  its 
solidifying  into  the  bands  of  stratus.  There  will  be  more 
material  for  morning  talks  than  we  can  use  in  these  first 
months,  after  the  first  lessons  on  winds  and  clouds  have 
been  given. 

To  think  so  many  city  schools  know  nothing  of  the 
glories  of  a  cloudy  sunset.  To  them  the  word  means  the 
popping  of  the  sun  down  behind  a  chinmey  and  roof,  and 
ensuing  darkness.  It  isn't  much  use  to  tell  them  about  it. 
I  have  hunted  in  vain  for  a  descriptive  little  poem  which 
would  not  be  above  their  heads. 

Just  one  little  device.  The  children  rejoice  in  large 
she^  of  blue  paper,  with  the  clouds  drawn  thereon  with 
white  chalk.  This  also  lends  itself  well  to  school-room 
decoration. 

Nature  Study  I  might  as  well  look  it  square  in  the  face. 
I  am  evading  this  department  of  my  "sights  and  insights." 
It  gets  crowded  into  the  very  last  column  every  time.  I 
expect  our  long-suffering  Editor  will  say,  "But  where  is 
your  Nature  work?  Is  it  so  meagre  that  you  have  nothing 
to  say  about  it?"  The  fact  is,  I  am  so  used  to  depending 
on  Primary  Education,  and  its  many  fine  series  on  flower 
and  field,  it  does  not  seem  that  I  can  possibly  say  anything 
that  has  not  been  said  much  better  than  I  can  do  it.  I  am 
seriously  thinking  of  turning  this  section  into  a  Question- 
box  and  asking  my  readers  how  they  do  it.  ^^  j 
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one  question,  on  meeting  one  of  the  profession,  is,  "  What 
do  you  do  in  Nature  Study?  "  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it 
possible  for  teachers,  teaching  under  the  same  system,  and  in 
the  same  climatic  conditions,  to  do  so  very  many  different 
things.  From  the  one  who  says,  "  Nothing.  Haven't  time. 
Thank  goodness !  I'm  not  obliged  to,"  to  the  one  whose 
whole  day's  program  hangs  on  the  leaf  brought  in  at  nine 
A.  M.,  it  is,  "  Many  men  of  many  mind^." 

In  one  large  building  where  the  work  is  systematic,  and 
one  grade  works  into  the  next  in  a  regularly  and  carefully 
planned  course,  so  that  the  same  branch  of  the  subject  will 
not  be  gone  over  twice,  one  hour  a  week  is  set  aside  for 
it.  Each  child  is  provided  with  a  specimen,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  time  is  given  to  free  oral  expression  from  the 
class,  foUoW^ed  and  supplemented  by  the  teacher's  informa- 
tion. During  the  next  period,  not  on  the  same  day,  the 
children  paint  the  specimen  and  write  about  it,  if  old 
enough  to  express  themselves  in  writing.  AU  other  nature 
work  is  optional. 

Through  the  first  two  months,  then,  of  last  year,  the 
record  for  one  grade  —  the  second  —  was  these  flowers, 
studied  and  painted :  garden  nasturtium,  goldenrod,  fall 
dandelion,  and  aster ;  these  seeds :  maple  and  ash-wings, 
burdocks,  milkweed  pods,  and  chestnut-burrs;  besides,  a 
collection  of  leaves  was  made,  and  a  chart  of  heavy  gray 
cardboard,  with  seeds  /  and  seed-vessels  glued  on,  and 
labeled.  In  the  morning  talks,  the  shapes  of  leaves  and 
dissemination  of  seeds  had  been  studied. 

Now  for  my  questions,  and  I  shall  really  feel  disappointed 
if  some  one  doesn't  answer  them.  I  am  sure  our  Editor 
will  allow  a  column  or  so  of  fair,  white  paper  for  a 
discussion. 

Which  is  of  more  benefit,  the  daily  desultory  talk  depend- 
ing upon  what  the  children  have  noticed  and  brought  in,  or 
the  weekly,  carefully  planned  lesson  on  one  specimen  ?  If 
you  couldn't  do  but  one,  which  would  you  give  up?  In  the 
one  case,  the  lessons  may  be  too  desultory  and  fragmentary ; 
in  the  other,  too  mechanical  and  lack  "  the  spirit."  What 
about  correlation?  To  what  extent  is  it  practical  and 
useful?  J  think  we  all  found,  after  the  first  joy  at  a  new 
idea,  that  Johnnie  could  not  really  be  expected  to  eat  apple, 
in  various  disguises,  all  day. 

What  about  original  papers  for  lowest  grade  children? 
How  much  should  be  expected  of  them  ?  And  how  much 
does  careful  supervision  of  painting  and  writing  help  in  the 
other  work  ? 

Again,  do  we  think  enough  of  our  aims  —  too  much  of 
results?  How  much  should  be  accomplished  in  definite 
information,  how  much  in  awakening  interest  and  observing 
powers?  Nature  study  has  been  defined  as  the  bringing 
root  and  bud  to  the  school-room  to  be  examined  in  detail. 
This  brings  us  definite  knowledge.  The  broader  sense  of  it 
means  outdoor  life  applied  to  indoor  study.  We  study  to 
discover  new  truths,  or,  farther  still,  to  put  pupils  in  a  sym- 
pathetic attitude  to  increase  the  joy  of  living. 

There  are  the  ends  and  aims  in  a  nutshell,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, we  follow  one  side  or  the  other,  as  each  one's  inclina- 
tion and  character  demand.  But  shouldn't  we  always  /fy 
to  keep  the  two  aims  before  us  ?  They  go  best  hand  in 
hand. 


Steps  in  the  Development  of  Writ- 
ing in  the  Primary  Grade 

OuvE  L.  Lawrence,  Whittier  School,  Kansas  Qty,  Mo. 

I  '  Preliminary  Steps  It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  steps 
in  writing  called  "  Preliminary  steps  "  are  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  of  the  pupil  for  a  ready  apperception  of  the 
new  knowledge  about  to  be^presented. 

The  first  writing  lessons  are  lessons  in  disguise,  as  the 
children  are  led  to  make  letters  while  playing  a  game. 

Better  results  have  been  obtained  in  writing,  by  directing 
the  pupils  in  the  formation  of  all  new  words.  One  of  the 
preliminary  steps  is  to  fix  points  of  direction.  The  class  as 
a  whole  is  familiar  with  the  terms  "  up,"  "  over,"  and 
"down,"  but  not  with  the  terms  "right"  and  "left" 
There  are  fbced  objects  in  the  room,  for  example,  a  table  to 
the  right  and  a  door  to  the  left,  toward  which  we  can  write. 
Later  in  the  year  the  class  can  follow  the  terms  "  right "  and 
"  left  "  with  ease  and  accuracy. 

For  the  first  four  weeks  of  school,  slates  and  long  pencils 
are  used  exclusively  in  writing. 

After  showing  the  pupil  how  to  grasp  the  pencil,  the 
teacher  takes  her  place  at  the  blackboard  and  remarks  that  she 
can  make  something  like  this,  |  (making  a  perpendicular 
line),  and  asks  if  anyone  else  can  make  it.  All  eagerly  try. 
The  heavy  lines  made  are  of  various  lengths.  Then  the 
teacher  says  that  she  is  not  going  to  bear  so  hard  on  her 
pencil  and  that  she  will  make  something  which  looks  like 
this  —  (making  a  horizontal  line).  "  Now  who  can  put  the 
two  lines  together  and  make  a  cross?  "  -|-  is  the  next  step 
she  takes.  "  Let  us  see  who  can  make  a  row  of  crosses  on 
his  slate."  "Who  can  make  a  curve  like  this  one?"  (. 
"Now  turn  the  curve  the  other  way,  like  this"  ).  "We 
will  begin  at  the  bottom  and  go  upward,  making  the  same 
kind  of  curves."  "  Now  you  can't  do  this,"  0>  (making  a 
circle).  "  Here  is  a  post  about  to  fall,"  /  (making  a  slant- 
ing line).  "  Now  begin  at  the  bottom  and  go  upward,  and 
make  another  falling  post,"  /.  "The  boys  can  make  a 
whip  like  this,"  c=v  •  "Can  the  girls  make  ^  a  whip?" 
"  Now  make  the  whip  stand  up  this  way,"  1/ .  "Let us 
make  something  which  looks  like  a  big  snake."  '*  "  Now 
make  the  baby  snake  like  this,"  S*  This  game  is  continued 
until  the  pupils  have  made  several  letters  without  knowing 
it. 

Perhaps  the  several  letters  in  the  simple  sentence,  "I 
see,"  have  not  been  fully  developed  by  the  teacher,  and  re- 
produced by  the'  pupils,  until  the  fourth  lesson,  when  the 
children,  will  be  able  to  read  the  sentence  immediately, 
hanng  learned  the  words  by  sight  in  the  reading  lesson. 
No  letter  is  called  by  name  during  the  first  term  of  school 
If  attention  must  be  called  to  a  certain  letter,  it  is  desig- 
nated by  its  position  in  the  word  as  first,  second,  third,  etc. 

II  Preparation  by  the  Teacher  The  same  copy,  "I 
see,"  is  used  for  all  the  writing  lessons  of  that  day.  The 
next  morning  the,  expression,  "  A  cow,"  is  developed.  In 
the  afternoon  the  two  copies  are  combined  for  the  writing 
lesson  for  the  following  week.  After  directing  the  writing 
of  the  copy  from  th^  blackboard,  the  teacher  places  the  copy 
on  each  slate,  and  assists  the  child  in  reproducing  it. 

Besides  the  daily  writing  lesson,  is  a  spelling  lesson  which 
is  changed  each  day,  by  adding  one  or  two  new  words  to  a 
word  already  learned.  Thus,  during  the  first  four  weeks 
sentence  building  is  continued.  The  actual  pen  and  ink 
work  does  not  begin  until  the  first  day  of  the  sixth  week  of 
school.  The  fifth  week  is  spent  in  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  new  implements  for  work.  "  How  to  hold  the  pen, 
and  how  to  sit ;  how  to  care  for  the  pen  and  the  paper,  to 
keep  them  in  good  condition,"  are  discussed  each  day,  be- 
sides doing  some  writing  with  pen  and  ink. 

When  the  actual  writing  in  ink  begins,  at  the  first  of  the 
sixth  week,  a  sentence  of  four  and  not  more  than  five  words 
is  selected  from  the  words  already  acquired  in  the  reading 
lesson.  If  the  sentence  is  pleasing  in  its  general  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  being  attractive  in  thought,  the  children 
take  more  pleasure  in  the  writing  lesson.  ^ 

By  the  third  month  o^j^p|Jt.^i^^©g4e  "^ 
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for  a  copy,  some  favorite  sentence  from  their  "Bible 
Stories."  For  example,  "Samuel  obeyed  the  Lord,*'  se- 
lected from  one  of  the  stories  used  for  the  February  litera- 
ture work.  This  copy  is  composed  of  four  words,  thirteen 
of  the  nineteen  letters  being  different.  Of  the  eight  uU 
letters,  six  are  different,  and  two  are  capital  letters.  One 
letter  extends  below  the  base  line.  While  the  copy  is  short, 
it  affords  a  wide  scope  for  practice.  Much  care  is  taken  in 
the  preparation  of  the  writing  sheets  for  the  daily  writing 
lesson. 

The  paper  us^d  in  the  school  for  all  writing  purposes  is 
a  ruled  sheet,  eight  and  one  half  inches  wide  by  eleven 
inches  long.  This  sheet  is  carefully  cut  in  half,  and  one 
fresh  half  sheet  is  given  to  each  pupil  at  the  beginning  of  the 
writing  lesson  each  day,  for  practice  work.  The  pupils  re- 
produce the  copy  four  times,  on  one  side  of  the  practice 
sheet,  writing  on  every  other  line.  This  adds  neatness  to 
the  general  appearance,  and  gives  the  child  ample  room  for 
the  letters  above  and  below  the  base  line.  The  number  of 
written  lines  on  each  paper  is  limited  to  four,  because  the 
chart  pupil  is  apt  to  become  fatigued  in  making  a  lengthy 
paper  and,  in  consequence,  spoil  the  good  work  done  on 
the  first  few  lines  of  the  lesson  sheet.  Fresh  papers  are 
given  each  day.  Soiled  papers  are  not  an  incentive  to  do 
good  work.  The  final  papers,  made  from  the  lesson  copy 
each  Friday,  are  sent  to  the  principalis  office.  Thus,  the 
pupils  work  to  an  end.  That  they  are  making  the  papers 
for  someone  is  the  spice  which  seasons  the  writing  lessons 
each  week. 

Name-copies  are  provided  each  child  when  the  pen  and 
ink  work  begins.  The  teacher  writes  each  child's  name  in 
a  large,  round  hand,  in  ink,  on  a  strip  of  writing  paper. 
These  strips  are  then  pasted  on  cardboard.  This  name 
copy  is  designed  to  serve  the  pupil  during  the  school  year, 
and  he  guards  it  as  carefully  as  he  does  his  pen. 

III  Preparation  by  the  Pupils  The  pupils  remove  their 
pens,  pen-wipers,  and  name-copies  from  their  slates  before 
clearing  their  desks,  and  taking  position.  The  windows  are 
then  opened,  and  such  physical  exercise  as  seems  most 
needed  for  the  occasion  is  indulged  in  for  a  few  minutes, 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  This  is  usually  a  short, 
brisk  arm  exercise.  The  class  is  seated  and  assumes  posi- 
tion. The  windows  are  closed.  The  blank  writing  papers 
are  distributed  by  monitors.  After  the  distribution  of 
papers,  and  until  those  papers  are  collected,  the  teacher  and 
the  class  work  as  a  unit.  The  teacher  directs,  and  every- 
one does  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

After  the  ink  wells  are  opened,  the  pupils  take  their  pens, 
dip  them  into  the  ink,  and  assume  the  correct  position  for 
writing. 

IV  Execution  The  teacher  then  takes  her  place  at  the 
blackboard,,  having  already  ruled  the  board  in  such  a  way  as 
to  resemble  the  writing  sheet  used  by  the  pupils.  As 
"  Samuel  t)beyed  the  Lord,"  is  the  copy  the  teacher  has  in 
mind,  she  tells  the  class  that  the  capital  letter  l6oks  like  a 
baby^  snake.  She  then  calls  attention  to  the  margin  at  the 
left  of  the  paper,  and  then  to  the  point  of  beginning.  When 
all  have  determined  the  place  to  begin  on  their  papers,  the 
actual  writing  lesson  begins.  The  first  letter  is  directed 
something  like  this :  "  From  the  point  of  beginning,  curve 
up  and  over  to  the  left,  continue  the  curve  downward,  and 
to  the  right  to  about  the  middle  of  the  space,  and  under  the 
place  where  we  began,  then  curve  down  to  the  base  line,  and 
toward  the  left  to  this  point."  When  the  next  letter  is  made, 
attention  is  called  to  the  position  of  the  pen  on  the  paper ; 
that  is,  how  far  it  is  from  the  capital  letter.  The  remaining 
letters  of  the  word  are  made  as  the  teacher  writes,  and 
dictates,  the  pen  not  being  lifted  from  the  paper  until  the 
word  is  completed.  The  pens  are  then  dipped  into  the  ink, 
ready  for  the  next  word.  The  teacher  then  speaks  of  the 
space  to  be  left  between  the  first  and  the  second  words, 
and  shows  on  the  board  just  where  the  second  word  begins. 
At  first  the  spaces  between  the  words  will  be  of  various 
widths,  as  the  pupil's  eye  cannot  estimate  accurately.  In 
time  this  error  is  corrected . 

When  all  of  the  words  have  been  written  by  direction, 
and  the  sentence  is  complete,  the  pupils  who  can  read  it  are 


called  upon  to  do  so.  Many  will  be  able  to  read  the  sen- 
tence. Some  will  get  only  a  part  of  it.  The  class  then  sits 
in  position,  and  observes  the  writing  of  the  copy  on  the 
second  line  by  the  teacher,  who  verv  carefully  and  slowly 
writes  the  copy  without  dictating. 

The  pens  are  then  dipped  into  the  ink.  A  child  is  called 
upon  to  tell  where  to  begin  the  first  word  of  the  second  line. 

The  teacher  then  goes  from  desk  to  desk,  helping  the 
pupils  individually.  After  the  fourth  line  is  completed,  the 
pupils  sign  their  names,  using  the  name-copies  provided  a; 
guides.  Ink-wells  are  then  closed.  Pei^s  are  wiped,  pens, 
pen-wipers,  and  name-copies  are  placed  in  the  des^s. 

V  Collection  0/  Lesson  Papers  While  the  pupils  sit  in 
position,  the  teacher  passes  from  desk  to  desk,  collecting  all 
of  the  papers  which  are  not  blotted,  placing  the  three  neat-  ' 
est  and  best  at  the  top,  as  a  reward  for  good  work.  The 
pupils  holding  blotted  papers  are  called  upon  to  stand  while 
the  waste- paper  basket  is  passed.  With  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  cases'this  year,  this  mild  punishment  for  blotted 
papers  has  been  sufficient. 

The  exceptions  mentioned  were  pupils  who  did  not  seem 
to  have  the  proper  regard  for  neatness.  They  were  detained, 
after  the  others  were  dismissed,  and  a  neat  and  carefully 
written  paper  was  required  of  them. 

The  time  actually  spent  in  writing  is  twenty  minutes  per 
day,  four  days  in  the  wfeek. 


•*The  opal  raoutb,  the  jewerof  the  year." 


Tommy 

Ella  Avis  Mac^aughlin 

"  Come,  Tommy,  the  bell  is  ringing.     Are  you  ready?" 

"  I  told  you  I  wasn't  going  to  school  and  I'm  not !  So, 
now!" 

"See  here.  Tommy,  do  you  want  to  break  your  mamma's 
heart?    Yoil  will  if  you  act  that  way." 

"  Well,  I'm  not  going  to  that  cranky  teacher  again." 

"The  matter  isn't  with  the  teacher.  Tommy,  it's  with  you. 
If  you'd  be  good  and  study.  Miss  Lees  wouldn't  scold 
you.'' 

"I  was  good  yesterday  and  studied  too,  but  she  was 
meaner  than  ever." 

"  Well  you  must  not  have  had  your  lessons  and  was  play- 
ing." 

"  I'd  like  to  know  who  could  get  a  lesson  out  of  them 
old,  dry  books." 

"  I  am  sure  my  boy  could." 

"  He's  not  goin'  to." 

"Here's  your  coat.  Now,  Tommy,  jump  up  and  trot 
along  or  you'll  be  late." 

"  I  told  you  I  wasn't !  " 

"  That's  not  the  way  to  be  a  man.     Come  !  " 

"  Well,  I  can't  study.  My  head  aches,"  and  Tommy  be- 
gan a  weak  cry. 

"  All  the  head  needs  is  a  little  walk  to  school.  Fresh  air 
will  cure  it." 

At  this  Tommy  began  to  kick  and  bellow  wfth  the  pains 
in  his  head  and  then  a  door  opened  and  in  walked  his 
father.  Walking  up  to  Tommy,  his  father  took  him  by  the 
collar,  gave  him  a  brisk  paddling  and  sent  him  off  to 
school. 

The  next  morning  his  father  was  not  at  home.  Tommy's 
headache  was  so  severe  that  he  could  not  go  to  school.  He 
lay  on  the  lounge  until  he  heard  the  last  bell  ring,  when  his 
head  became  so  much  better  that  he  could  run  out  and  race 
with  Rover.  A  relapse  came  at  noon,  lasting  about  an  hour 
so  that  Tommy  escaped  another  half  day's  misery  with  the 
teacher. 

Miss  Lees  was  a  normal  trained  teacher,  but  she  consid- 
ered her  seven  months'  experience  with  Tommy  a  training 
not  to  be  found  in  any  normal.  She  had  tried  nearly  all  her 
resources  and  all  had  failed  to  create  an  interest  for  studies 
in  Tommy.     Hers  was  a  model  school.     Every  one  spoke 
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well  of  it,  everyone  excepting  Tommy — ^Tommy  the  invinci- 
Me. 

How  many  times  had  Tommy  disturbed  her  slumbers. 
How  earnestly  did  she  search  for  the  key  that  would  unlock 
his  store  of  good  impulses,  for  she  knew  he  kept  them  hid- 
den and  that  he  was  a  boy  of  originality  and  tact. 

And  you  will  think  so  too,  if  I  tell  you  the  contents  of 
Miss  Lees'  drawer,  which  she  holds  sacred  to  Tommy's  mem- 
ory. Set  down  in  miscellaneous  order  the  items  would  read 
like  this :  half  a  dozen  snake-skins,  five  blue-bird's  eggs,  an 
eagle  claw,  pin.  traps,  a  thousand-legged  worm,  a  dried  cray 
ish,  a  tobacco  bag  full  of  pebbles  and  a  ''draw-back,"  a 
pair  of  rattle  bones,  several  pinching  bugs,  snapping  rub- 
bers, flattering  drawings  of  Miss  Lees,  chewing  gum,  spec- 
tacle rims,  dice,  candy  hearts,  rabbits'  tails,  a  sack  full 
of  thistle  tops,  pieces  of  mirrors,  jumping  jacks,  tin  horns, 
and  bugs  innumerable.  He  was  always  ready  with 
some  kind  of  annoyance  to  attract  attention  and  cause 
trouble. 

One  evening  Tommy  came  home  and  complained  not  a 
word  of  school.  The  next  morning  he  went  off  even  with- 
out being  told.  At  noon  he  left  his  pudding  untouched  for 
fear  of  being  late. 

"  What  has  happened ? "  thought  his  mother.  "I  am  so 
afraid  he  is  planning  mischief."     But  she  said  not  a  word. 

In  the  evening  her  curiosity  got  the  better  of  her  and  she 
asked  Tommy  the  news. 

"  O,  we're  playing  card  games,"  he  said. 

"Card  games,"  she  answered.  "Is  it  possible,"  she 
thought  to  herself, "  that  my  boy  is  playing  cards  at  school?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  beat  every  time,"  he  said  triumphantly. 

Tommy's  mother  concluded  she  must  investigate  and  not 
trust  to  his  reports.  So  she  went  to  visit  the  school.  She 
looked  suspiciously  around  the  yard  to  see  a  group  of  boys 
playing  cards,  but  she  was  happily  disappointed. 

The  classes  seemed  alive  with  expectation  and  anxious 
for  the  recitations  to  begin.  No  one,  to  her  utter  surprise, 
seemed  more  interested  than  her  own  Tommy.  Miss  Lees 
herself  was  anticipating  a  good  time.  Then  she  saw  Miss 
Lees  open  her  desk  and  take  out  a  package  of — yes,  of 
cards  !  She  had  never  heard  of  games  in  school.  But  what 
a  recitation  followed.  Tommy's  mamma  found  herself  an- 
swering some  of  the  questions  she  hadn't  thought  of  for 
years.  She  noticed  that  Tommy's  "  dry  books  "  were  bpen 
on  his  desk  and  that  he  was  actually  studying  to  be  first  in 
the  game. 

How  the  mother  blessed  Miss  Lees  for  buying  those  cards 
and  how  she  hoped  the  effect  would  be  lasting  on  Tommy. 
And  it  was,  for  Miss  Lees  managed  so  skillfully  that  Tom- 
my's interest  did  not  lag  and  to-day  he  is  a  teacher  himself, 
and  you  may  be  sure  he  uses  educational  games  in  his 
school. 


Too  Scientific 

The  principal  trustee  of  School  District  Number  Sixteen 
was  entertaining  a  young  man  fresh  from  college  who  had 
driven  out  to  his  house  to  apply  for  the  position  of  teacher 
of  the  school  in  that  district. 

As  they  sat  on  the  porch  after  dinner  the  trustee  casually 
called  attention  to  a  familiar  little  orange-colored  bug,  with 
black  spots  on  its  back,  that  was  crawling  on  the  floor. 

''  I  suppose  you  know  what  that  is  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  applicant,  eager  to  show  his  techrical 
knowledge.     "  That  is  a  coccinella  septempunciatay 

"Young  man,"  was  the  rejoinder,  "a  fellow  that  don't  know 
a  ladybug  when  he  sees  it  can't  get  my  vote  fur  teacher  in 
this  district." — Youth's  Companion 


Oh,  why  don't  you  teachers  put  a  smaller  zero  over  the 
wrong  answers  ?  And  when  a  little  fellow  gets  a  one  hundred 
why  don't  you  mark  that  in  big  figures,  so  that  all  the 
school  may  see?  It  would  be  such  a  comfort  in  both 
cases  I 

— Z^r  Krohn. 


Answers  to  Method  Questions  in 
Round  Table 

(It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  wise  to  allow  methods  to 
monopolize  the  "  Round  Table  "  page ;  therefore  I  have 
grouped  the  replies  to  former  questions  here.  Let  ns  use 
the  "  Table  "  for  discussions  of  the  many  things  that  interest 
teachers  outside  the  methods  of  teaching  subjects. — ^The 
Editok.) 

Seat  Work 

I  often  havet  my  pupils  take  their  reading  lesson  and  (I 
previously  write  words  from  it  on  the  board)  find  these  dif- 
ferent words  in  lesson  by  lines  as : 

Line  i  Jane  and  her  father 

Line  2  are  here. 

Line  j  See  Jack's  new  wagon 

Line  4  and  whip 

PupU'8  Work 

See,  3 ;  and,  4 ;  Jane,  i ;  whip,  4 ;  and,  i,  4. 

These  numbers  refer  of  course  to  the  lines  in  their  lesson. 
This  has  proved  a  help  to  my  pupils.  They  get  ^miliar 
with  the  words. 

Another  good  thing  is  to  have  them  find  all  the  words 
beginning  with  the  same  letter,  as : 

bat  can  for 

boy  cat  fan 

ball  call  fast 
but 

My  children  also  like  to  write  words  large  and  then  prick 
them  with  a  pin. 

"  Suggestions  for  Seat  Work  "  (price,  15  cents),  by  Minnie 
George,  published  by  A.  Flanagan  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  you 
may  find  helpful. 

Seat  Work 

In  regard  to  seat  work  that  requires  little  mental  efiEort,  I 
find  that  cutting  out  pictures,  mounting  them,  and  then  hav- 
ing them  to  take  home  for  their  own,  is  delightfuL 

Also  I  have  boxes  (more  boxes  than  scholars)  containing 
cut  up  pictures.  As  soon  as  one  is  put  in  correct  position 
on  desk,  then  another  is  given  them.  Of  course  some  have 
to  have  very  simple  ones,  while  others  enjoy  the  puzzling 
ones.     Great  enthusiasm  prevails. 

A.  A.  W. 

Seat  Work  for  Sfecond  Grade 

Seat  gardening  has  been  used  with  effect ;  let  the  children 
cut  out  the  pictures  from  floral  and  vegetable  catalogues,  and 
use  them  in  making  gardens  on  their  desks,  or  on  Uie  work 
tables ;  pretty  walks  may  be  made  with  seeds,  pebbles,  etc. 
Let  the  children  prettily  arrange  and  mucilage  the  willow 
pussies  on  cardboard,  adding  to  them,  with  pencil,  their  ears 
and  tail.     In  this  work,  let  fancy  swing  loose. 

S. 
Talking  English 

My  school  is  composed  of  foreign  children,  all  but  three 
of  whom  speak  their  mother  tongue  at  home.  This  retards 
their  progress  greatly  in  school,  and  also  handicaps  the 
teacher's  efforts  because  so  much  is  lost  in  the  oblivion  of 
the  English  language.  The  teacher  could  not  well  com- 
plain of  their  speaking  their  own  language  at  home  if  they 
would  always  speak  English  while  at  school. 

But  despite  every  kind  of  inducement  except  bribery  and 
corporal  punishment,  they  still  persist  in  talking  in  their 
own  language  exclusively  in  their  play  and  often  ta  their 
teacher  during  intermissions.  Not  long  ago,  a  neighboring 
teacher  visited  my  school,  and  after  dismissal  said,  "  Why 
don*t  you  make  your  pupils  talk  English  f  I  would.  I  know 
a  teacher,  who,  though  foreign  herself,  compels  her  pupils  to 
speak  English  exclusively  while  at  school.  If  they  do  not, 
she  whips  them."  I  replied,  "  Can  you  whip  a  child  for 
speaking  bis  own  languag^jgj{jg^t^^g^^j)j^«nd  almost 
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barbarous  to  me.  But  still,  if  they  do  not  talk  English  at 
school,  where  will  they  learn  it?  " 

.  What  shall  We  do?  Shall  we  allow  these  —  our  coming 
American  citizens  —  to  grow  up  so  ignorant  of  the  English 
language?    This  is  a  serious  problem  in  some  parts  of  our 


Busy  Work 


countiy. 


M.  E.  B, 


Seat  Work 


Make  chains  of  bright-colored  tissue  paper.  Scrap-books, 
taking  care  to  select  good  pictures.  Draw  simple  objects, 
such  as  balls,  squares,  apples,  leaves,  etc.  Color  with  col- 
ored pencils. 

The  first  attempt  at  animal  drawing  may  be  amusing,  but 
a  little  help  and  encouragement  will  develop  hidden  talents. 

Tracing  slates,  free-hand  cutting,  and  sewing  cards  can 
be  used  in  the  second  grade. 

Houses  of  one  room,  doors  and  windows  cut  out,  with 
roof  and  chimney,  can  be  easily  made,  in  three  pieces,  floor 
and  four  sides  cut  in  one  piece ;  roof  and  chimney,  fastened 
on  with  glue. 

Draw  a  board  fence.  On  the  top  of  one  post,  glue  a 
pussy  (from  a  willow).  Draw  head,  ears,  front  paws 
and  a  tail.  On  another  post  make  another  pussy  and  with 
a  pencil  make  its  fur  rough.  Above  print,  *'  Result  of  the 
Pussy  Fight."  This  pleases  the  little  ones  very  much. 
Some  work  will  be  good,  and  some  poor,  but  don't  get  dis- 
couraged, their  little  hands  are  being  trained  to  work, 
although  to  we  older  ones  it  seems  mere  play. 

From  papa's  kindling  box  shave  sticks  about  six  inches  in 
length.  With  these,  children  can  build  log  houses,  rail 
fences,  air  castles,  etc. 

In  season,  encourage  the  bringing  of  leaves,  flowers,  old 
wasps'  nests,  etc. 

Fill  a  large  basin  half  full  of  earth.  On  this  put  different 
kinds  of  moss,  and  keep  very  wet.  In  tin  cans  and  boxe? 
plant  garden  and  flower  seeds.  Keep  in  the  house,  in  thf 
sunshine.    Thfe  children  love  to  watch  them  grow. 

The«e  beautiful  autumn  days,  let  the  little  ones  go  out-of- 
doors  to  play,  fifteen  minutes  before  noon  and  four  o'clock. 
God's  pure  air  and  life-giving  sunshme  will  develop  mind 
and  body  more  than  so  much  busy  work. 

Correcting  Papers 

Kg  primary  teachers  should  not  correct  numher  papers  at 
home.  «« How  can  you  avoid  it?  "  I  am  asked.  I  answer,  I  will 
have  my  evenings.  Furthermore,  I  have  solved  the  problem  to 
my  own  satisfaction  at  least.    And  this  Is  how  we  manage. 

After  a  set  of  number  papers  has  been  handed  In,  they  are 
neatly  pUed  on  my  desk.  Then,  at  a  given  time,  monitors  pass 
them  again,  being  careful  that  no  child  receives  his  own  paper. 
It  is  then  a  matter  of  some  five  minutes  for  me  to  give  the  correct 
answer  to  each  example.  When  the  last  '*  sum  "  Is  disposed  of, 
all  who  have  perfect  papers  (not  their  own,  of  course)),  stand. 
The  names  of  those  who  have  not  failed  are  read,  and  then  of 
those  who  have  but  one  mistake,  then  those  who  have  two,  and 
so  on.  The  children  who  have  come  very  near  **perfectlon  "  are 
allowed  to  correct  their  errors  at  once.  Being  old-fashioned  as 
regards  arithmetic,  and  claiming  that  an  example  is  either  exactly 
right  or  exactly  wrong,  I  tfioroughly  believe  that  chUdren  should 
correct  every  mistake  they  make.  And  tbey  should  do  so  **  to- 
day,- not  "to-morrow."  No  child  likes  to  work  over  yesterday's 
papers.  They  are  like  the  ** warmed-over  left-overs"  which 
housekeepers  sometimes  set  before  us.  Sufficient  unto  the  day 
is  the  arithmetic  thereof— have  not  we  all  found  it  so? 

One  more  idea  that  has  proved  successful.  Save  all  number 
papers.  Put  them  into  a  drawer  or  large  box.  At  the  end  of  each 
term  choose  some  bright  helpers  to  place  these  papers  on  the 
desks  of  their  respective  owners.  Have  the  children  arrange 
them  according  to  dates,  with  the  latest  paper  on  top.  Now  is 
the  time  for  the  **  teacher's"  belt  punch  to  make  the  neat  little 
holes  through  those  piles  of  papcjrs  that  mean  so  much  to  the  little 
workers.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  bits  of  bright  ribbon  and  the 
pieces  of  drawing  paper,  for  little  fingers  can  often  tie  dainty 
bows,  and  Uttle  brains  devise  some  cover  decorations,  which,  to 
the  fond  eyes  at  home,  are  qnlte  perfect. 

Try  my  plan,  teachers.  Just  to  see  if  you  do  not  spend  pleasanter 
evenings,  as  well  as  pleasanter  days,  at  school,  and  If  you  have 
acquired  the  «*  Boston  bag  habit"  drop  it,  with  the  bag  itself,  in 
some  dark  closet,  for  papers  can  be  disposed  of  at  school,  and 
we  owe  our  evenings  to  our  families. 

Is  my  plan  pedagogical?  Are  there  objections  to  it?  I  am  open 
to  conviction— but  meanwhile  my  plAn  '*  works,"  and  we  are  all 
huppy  together  l«  our  sunny  school-i:ooro.  mC  G 


For  busy  work  in  my  primary  room  I  have  tried  and  like 
the  following : 

M.  Tickets  — r  square,  round,  diamond-shaped,  and  heart- 
shaped —  cut  from  thick,  colored  cardboard.  Give  one 
ticket  to  each  child  and  let  him  make  designs  with  it  on  his 
slate.  He  places  the  ticket  on  the  slate  and  draws  lines 
around  it,  and  makes  his  design  simple  or  complicated  as  he 
chooses. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  the  beautiful  patterns  made.  As  a 
treat,  I  sometimes  give  two  tickets,  or  even  three  —  all  dif- 
ferent, of  course  —  and  this  gives  variety.  Then  I  place 
the  best  work  on  the  blackboard  ledge,  and  the  slower  chil- 
dren are  stimulated. 

2  Shoe  pegs  —  a  quart  for  iive  cents  —  to  convert  into 
fancy  patterns.  For  the  younger  children  the  pegs  are  used 
to  make  words  on  their  desks.  I  write  "cup"  in  large 
script  on  the  board,  and  the  children  make  it  with  the 
pegs.  ' 

3  Puzzles — stiff  cards  cut  up  into  sections,  to  be  matched 
again — are  good  for  a  class,  if  not  too  old. 

4  I  also  have  pictures  mounted  on  stiff  board,  and  give 
one  to  each  child,  asking  him  to  write  the  names  of  every^ 
thing  he  sees  in  his  picture.  This  is  not  hdrd  brain  work, 
and  is  very  interesting,  as  each  child  tries  to  have  the  long- 
est list.  The  misspelled  words  are  incorporated  into  the 
next  spelling  lesson. 

5  I  often  ask  the  children  to  make  lists  of  all  the  things 
they  wear ;  what  is  in  a  butcher  shop ;  all  the  things  in  their 
kitchen ;  all  the  gentlemen  they  know.  ' 

These  suggestions  are  very  simple,  but  may  be  useful  to  a 
beginner.  I  am  a  beginner  myself  and  know  that  it  is  hard 
to  get  profitable  busy  work. 

Lindsey^  Ontario^  Canada  Janie  Canuck 

Seat  Work  for  Second  Grade 

r  Anagrams — make  about  two  thousand  printed  letters 
(large  and  small)  and  allow  children  to  make  the  words  of 
the  spelling  lesson,  sentences,  or  all  the  words  they  know 
containing  a  certain  number  of  letters  or  beginning  with  a 
certain  letter,  etc.  My  letters  are  each  on  a  colored  square 
of  cardboard  (J  inc|i). 

2.  Do  the  same  thing  with  figures,  so  that  the  children 
can  make  little  problems  like  8  —  2  =  6,  7-|-2  =  9,  etc. 
Also,  let  them  build  the  tables  as  far  as  they  go  during  the 
first  and  second  year. 

3  Make  numerous  three-inch  cardboards  and  outline 
with  ink  easy  objects  for  drawing  on  them.  My  children 
never  weary  of  the  drawing  cards. 

4  Stencils — Another  source  of  pleasure ;  fifteen  or  twenty 
cents  a  box,  and  one  box  is  sufficient  for  thirty  children. 

5  Sliced  pictures — Cut  up  large  pictures  (about  half  the 
size  of  desks)  and  let  the  cUldren  put  them  together. 

The  beauty  of  the  above  devices  for  large  schools  is,  that 
.  they  require  so  little  supervision. 

Readings  Pa.  Z.  G. 

Busy  Work 

If  "  S  "  has  not  already  used  the  pricked  sewing  cards  for 
busy  work  for  her  second  grade  pupils,  I  am  sure  she  would 
find  them  a  delight  to  the  children.  I  buy  colored  working 
cotton  instead  of  silk  and  use  common  coarse  needles. 

The  stencil  cards  are  also  interesting  for  the  children, 
and  I  do  not  consider  the  weaving  mats  too  "kinder- 
garteny"  for  them  if  simple  entertainment  is  desired.  I 
have  procured  all  these  things  from  Thomas  Charles  Co., 
19s  &  197  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  They  publish  a  very 
complete  catalog  of  kindergarten  materials. 

I  think  the  stencil  cards  and  weaving  mats  would  make 
the  teacher  least  work. 


Vicksburg^  Mich, 


A  Sympathizer 


Think  for  thyself— one  good  idea, 

But  known  to  he  thine  own, 
Is  better  than  a  thousand  gleaned"^  t 

From  fldda  by  o^gf^jfg^  V^OOglC 
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A  School  Aquarium 

;   '  Nina  L.  Marshall,  New  York  City 

AN  aquarium  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  bit  of 
apparatus  which  one  can  have  in  the  school-room. 
It  need  not  cost  much  and  will,  if  stocked  with  a 
sufficient  variety  of  water-life,  furnish  endless  sub- 
jects for  nature  lessons,  and  a  means  of  entertainment  for 
the  children  wholiave  finished  their  work. 

The  Receptacle  A  large  aquarium,  with  plants,  tadpoles, 
snails,  small  newts,  small  fishes,  plant  eating  beetles,  and 
caddis-fiy  larvae,  is  much  to  be  desired,  but  several  small 
aquaria  will  answer  very  well.  My  experience  is  that  when 
a  teacher  cannot  have  both  kirge  and  small,  the  small  ones 
are  to  be  preferred.  If  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  flat- 
sided  jars  for  sale  by  aquarium  dealers,  get 
some  deep,  colorless  glass  jars,  with  loose  tin 
covers,  such  as  are  used  in  candy  stores  for 
stock.  Half  pint  Huyler  candy  bottles,  or 
larger  prune  jars  with  screw  tops,  are  invalu- 
able. Thin,  cheap  tumblers  of  clear  glass  are 
also  useful.  Many  receptacles  will  present 
themselves  just  as  soon  as  one  is  on  the  out- 
look for  them.  The  chief  requisite  is  that  the 
gkiss  shall  be  colorless  and  clear.  Large 
glass  jars  should  always  rest  on  something 
soft,  as  thick  cloth,  felt,  or  velvet.  This  pre- 
vents scratches  and  subsequent  cracking. 

Cracks  and  leaks  may  be  closed  with  warm 
tar.  This  will  harden  quickly  and  is  very  3at- 
isfactory,  as  its  tenacity  changes  with  the  tem- 
perature. 

Never  run  hot  water  into  a  jar. 

Use  salt  to  scour  brown  stains  from  empty 
jars.     Never  scour  with  sand  or  sapolio. 

The  Material  Whether  large  or  small,  the 
jars  should  have  the  bottoms  covered  with 
pebbles  and  should  have  in  them  some  plant 
growth.  Pond  scum  is  beautiful  when  loos- 
ened in  a  jar  of  water.  Trailing  water  mosses 
anchored  to  a  fioat,  or  erect  water  plants 
anchored  to  a  stone,  will  be  beautiful  and  will 
serve  to  keep  the  water  clean  and  to  furnish 
pleasant  surroundings  for  animal  life,  as  well 
as  food  for  tad-poles,  snails,  small  fish,  herbiv- 
orous beetles,  and  others. 

When  the  jars  are  in  too  strong  light,  a 
green  alga  grows  thick  on  the  glass.  This  is 
fine  food  for  snails,  and  the  patterns  they  will 
trace  on  the  glass  as  they  feed  are  worth 
seeing.  If  the  snails  do  not  keep  the  glass 
as  free  from  the  growth  as  you  wish,  cut  off 
some  of  the  light.  If  this  results  in  a  growth 
of  brown  alga,  you  have  not  sufficient  light. 
As  long  as  light,  plants,  ai^d  animal  life  are  iti 
the  right  proportions  the  water  will  remain 
inoffensive  and  clear. 

When  it  is  not  convenient  to  have  growing 
plant  life  in  the  small  jars  with  perforated 
tops,  I  simply  pour  out  the  water  without 
removing  the  covers  and  then  refill  with 
clean  from  the  faucet.  This  method  works 
very  well  and  does  not  necessitate  transferring 
the  animal  life.  It  is  not  desirable  if  you 
wish  to  have  new  life  appear,  as  you  wash 
out  the  eggs. 

To  Procure  Material  Invite  a  barefoot  boy  or  one  with 
rubber  boots  to  accompany  you  on  your  trips.  Carry  with 
you  a  cheap  flour  sieve  with  a  wooden  rim,  and  a  covered 
pail  for  plunder.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  take  several  Huyler 
bottles  with  screw  tops  in  the  pail. 

The  covers  of  all  receptacles  should  be  punctured  so  that 
when  desirable,  specimens  may  be  isolated  without  danger 
of  their  escaping.  To  make  the  holes,  lay  the  covers  top- 
side down  on  a  soft  board  and  use  a  hammer  and  stiff  wire 
nail.  In  Huyler  bottles  thus  prepared,  I  have  brought  speci- 
mens a  day's  journey  from  the  cpuntry  by  fitting  the  bot- 


tles right  side  up  in  a  convenient  box.  A  dozen  bottles  will 
not  make  a  large  package  and  will  hold  sufficient  material 
for  a  whole  season's  work. 

If  the  barefoot  boy  is  not  available,  fasten  the  sieve  to  a 
suitable  handle  and  use  it  yourself. 

Small  ponds,  or  the  shallow  parts  of  larger  ones,  are  always 
rich  in  material  which  is  desirable.  By  dipping  ^hc  sieve 
into  the  shallow  water  and  combing  the  partly  submerged 
grasses  you  will  surely  procure  a  number  of  treasures,  tad- 
poles, beetles,  bugs,  larvae,  and  eggs.  Keep  everything 
which  crawls  You  can  knock  them  from  the  sieve  into 
your  pail,  or  better  still,  can  pick  them  up  by  their  backs  and 
so  from  the  outset  keep  the  kinds  separate.  Get  plenty  of 
each  kind,  the  greater  the  variety  the  greater  the  fun.  If 
there  are  water-plants,  get  ^hcm,  noting  whether  they  arc 


anchored  in  the  mud  or  whether  they  float  free,  that  upon 
your  return  you  may  know  how  to  provide  for  them.  The 
new  parts  of  large  plants  will  often  keep  for  a  long  time 
floating  in  an  aquarium,  sometimes  for  a  whole  season. 
They  often  have  eggs  on  them  which  will  hatch  later. 

From  a  small  pool  one  should  be, able  to  get  a  winter's 
supply  of  material  in  a  half  hour  or  so. 

Small  crayfish  and  caddis-fly  larvae  may  be  found  in  nm- 
ning  water ;  they  may  also  be  found  with  newts  in  shallow 
water  along  the  shores  of  lakes.  ^^ 

The  newts,  crayfish,  sna^^  tad^^|es,(^^  al- 
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LITERARY   NOTES. 

—J.  B.  Lippiucott  CompaDy  bave  just 
published  a  new  book  for  pupils  of  the 
lower  grade  schools  in  their  series  of  Lip 
pincott's  Physiologies,  entitled  •'  The  First 
Book  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hy- 
giene of  the  Human  Body."  The  author  is 
J.  A.  Culler,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics 
in  Miami  University.  ' 

—The  Macmillan  Company  is  abont  to 
publish  a  handy  manual  of  English  litera- 
tore  from  Chancer  to  Tennyson,  with  bio- 
graphical and  critical  notices  and  quota- 
tions ;  a  handy  little  biography  of  Whistler, 
by  Mrs.  Arthnr  Bell,  in  Bell's  Miniature 
Series  of  Painters,  with  reproductions  of 
some  of  Whistler's  best  pictures ;  also  the 
Globe  Edition,  in  one  volume,  of  '*  The 
Works  of  Tennyson,"  including  his  entire 
writings,  not  excepting  the  plays  and  the 
works  of  his  later  years. 

—Preparations  are  being  made  to  make 
"Helen  Keller  Day,"  October  16,  at  the  St. 
Louis  Fair,  an  unusual  demonstration.  It 
is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  any  Amer- 
ican fair  that  any  special  day  has  been  set 
apart  for  an  individual.  All  nations  will 
do  honor  to  this  remarkable  woman,  whose 
emancipation  from  misfortunes  has  no 
peer  In  the  whole  country.  Miss  Keller's 
autobiography,  **  The  Story  of  My  Life," 
has  been  translated  into  seven  languages, 
and  is  now  being  translated  into  two  more. 
It  has  been  called  the  most  remarkable 
hnman  document  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

—A  compilation  made  to  put  the  thoughts 
of  the  Greek  philosophers,  into  popular 
form  10  the  first  of  a  projected  series  of 
Yolnmes  on  "The  Bvolntion  of  Ethics," 
poMished  for  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Associ- 
ation by  the  New  York  House  of  Charles 
M.  Biggins  &  Co.,  under  the  title  of  '*  The 
Ethics  of  the  Greek  Philosophers,"  by 
Prof.  James  H.  Hyslop,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Besides  Professor  Hyslop's  ex- 
position of  the  teachings  of  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle^  a  large  part  of  the  volume  is 
given  up  to  extracts  from  the  works  of 
these  and  contemporary  philosophers,  with 
portraits  and  illustrations,  aud  short  edi- 
torial notes  by  Charles  M.  Higgins  show- 
ing tlie  relation  of  classical  ideas  to  modern 
thought.  . 

—An  important  branch  of  the  Century 
Company's  bosiness  from  now  on  will  be 
the  educational  department,  full  details  of 
which  will  be  set  forth  later.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to. college  text- 
books, snch  as  a  proposed  series  on  '<  The 
American  State,"  edited  by  Professor  Wil- 
loughby,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  one 
volume  for  which,  "  The  American  Execu- 
tive and  Executive  Methods,"  by  Pres- 
ident John  H.  Finley,  has  already  been 
arranged  for.  Elementary  schools,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  neglected.  A  series  in- 
tended for  them  will  be  one  in  six  volumes 
eijited  by  Miss  H.  M.  Carter,  containing 
the  best  animal  stories  to  be  found  in  the 
numbers  of  St,  N,chola»  Magazine  for  the 
last  thirty  years. 


BROWN'S  ''m^%Es 

lieproduction  of  Famous  Paintings  by  Old  and  Modern 
Masters,  Portraits  of  Famous  People  and  Homes,  Jlistori 
cal  Pictures,  etc.  For  Picture  Study,  Language,  Litera 
tnre,' History,  Geography,  and  School-room  Decoration, 
2200  Subjects  in  Black  and  White  or  Sepia^    Size»  5^  x  8. 

One  Cent  Each.    120  for  $1.00 

Also  750  Subjects  in  Miniature,  at  two  for  one  cent 

Large  Size  Pictures,  Wall  Pictures,  etc.    Our  new  48 

page  catalogue  with  1000  small  illustrations  and  two 

sample  pictures  sent  for  2-cent  stamp.       v 

Our  New  Cataloane  of  School  Snppli^a,  Soavenlrs,  Reward 
Cards,  Chiiitmaa  Cwras,  Stencilfl,  Booklets  and  Aids  tent  free  on  appli- 

catlun. 

Q.  P.  BROWN  A  CO.,  BEVERLY,  MASS. 


Vertical  or  Slant  for  School  Pens  with  Stamp  of 

ESTERBROOK. 

Having  been  established  for  forty  years  and  knowing  the  exact  requirements  of 
Principals,  we  can  specially  recommeiid  our  series  of  School  Pens.  Samples  sent 
to  Principals  apd  Teachers  when  desired. 

Business  pens  in  all  styles.     Orders  can  come  through  local  dealer. 


The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfq.  Co. 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


26  JOHN   STREET,   NEW   YORK. 


*  COMFORTABLE  SHOES 

for  School  Teachers'  Wear  an 
JULIETS,   OXFORDS,  and 
OLD  LADIES'  BALMORALS, 

With  "PlfKUMATIO  CUSHION 
BUBBKK    HKIULS"    Attached. 

Y017B  DEALEB  HAS  THEM 

4^  This  Bobber  Heel  has  an  air  chamber  next  to  the  heel  sea^  making  a  Pnnmati^  Ctukion 
cftke  h«el—9,  snciion  chamber  to  walk  npon,  making  it  the  only  Bobber  Heel  that  wrtU  not 
§Up  on  wet  or  polithed  surfaees. 


Choice  New  ThanlUgiTing  Entertainments. 

SOtkOtaUuryTliMlUiclTlacBxtNlMt.  Orifln*!  DUlogt.  Up-to-d*U,  «»»iiTUlnf .  iO«. 
■•wtboji' TbMksglviag.  Ajoll/MwpUr.  Em7,  •nthuiMUe.  Musibl*.  bat  ronnj.  iSo. 
Fla  d«  BUela  ThaalMfiTiaf  SztrelMi.  Umj  pleMlag  fe«tares.  C1i«1m,  gntifjiBg.  !•«. 
VoT»mb«r's  Grown.    specUealar  Dialogue.    BMy,  brillimat,  pleatlag.    1S«. 
Two  iBTitatioa*.    ThftnktgiTiBff  Opor&tU.  Ma«ie  bright  and  eatohj.   Pnlloffnn.  lf«. 
Row  to  Oolebrato  ThaaksglTing  and  All  Otkor  BoUdaji.    A  groat  ineeoM.    SBc. 
Don't  Bo  8o  Eongk,  Jim;  I  Oan't  Plaj  To-Vifkt.   Vor^  patbotio  ohanolor  wng.    ••«. 
Tko  Qnnrrol.    Splendid  duet  for  little  toto.    A  groat  raeooee.    SOo. 
To  Merry  Tnnoa.   New  aong-book.  Contains  ezoellent  selections  for  spoolal  dajs.  !•«. 
Send  far  our  Compute  CataloffM*  of  EnUrtabtmente,  ■ 


0 


New  Blackbaard  SiencUs  ior  ThankagMng 


vonmre  Arrosof  mobi  PLSAfvmi  teab  nnn^inv ooj. 

HO   BOROOl   BHTSBTAIHKBirT  IS   OOXFLBTB  WXTSOVT  THBX. 


Pumpkin  Bordari 
Fruit  Border, 
Com, 
Pumpkin, 
Horn  of  Plenty, 
Sheaf  of  Wheat, 
The  BoUef  Ship, 
NoTomber  Calendar, 


100. 

lOo. 
&o. 


10. 
IOC. 


Minuet  (girl  and  turkey), 
*'  Ours  is  the  BigKost  " 
Returning  from  Market, 
JoUy  Waiters  Border, 
Home  for  ThanksglTing, 
Thankflgivlug  Turkey, 
Border  of  Turkeys. 
Landing  of  Pflgrfms, 


lOo. 
100. 
lOo. 
100. 
10c. 
100. 

lOO. 
100. 


Fantasy  (boy  riding  turkey), 


i's  Ml 


.„^ AodiUtion  (oomk),'  loo. 

Unole  Sam,  Columbia  and  Tnrkoy,  ie«. 
noneor's  Oauso  for  Thanksgiring.  too. 
Motto~'«0  rire  thanks  onto 
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THE  HAPPY  METHOD  IN  NUHBER.     By  a  Primary  Teacher 

A  Manual  of  Inttrnctlon  and  Suggestion  tor  Primary  Teacherfl  Based  on  the  principles  of  Froebel.  Endorsed  by 
leading  Educators  wlio  bave  tested  it.  More  than  two  years  of  work  syflsmatifsd  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Little 
People  and  Teachers.  New  Arrangements  aud  New  Illustrations  leading  to  accoracT.  self-reliance  and  love  for  the 
study.  A  minimam  of  board  work— a  maximum  of  seat  work.  Saggestlons  on  the  MnltlpUeatl<Mi  Table  are  worth 
tlje  price  of  the  book." 

**  Barnest  teachers  cannot  afford  to  be  without  It."— C</y  Superintendent, 

Every  primary  teacher  will  find  it  helpful,  no  matter  what  method  is  being  used."— ^  primary  teacher, 
"■  Cloth,  8vo.    177  illustrations.    Price,  66  cents.    Copies  can  be  obtained  directly  from  the  author. 

Address  EM itT  BENTON  PAGE,  Oroton,  Tompkins  Ooanty,  New  York. 
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ways  be  procured  at  small  cost  at  the  fish  and  bird  stores. 
Vour  aquarium  will  be  more  satisfactory,  however,  if  you 
procure  your  own  material. 

(Until  late  in  the  fall  the  still  pools  are  swarming  with  life, 
and  again  in  early  spring  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  gone.  At 
this  time  you  may  find  dragon-fiy  larvae  which  will  surely 
transform  into  dragon-flies,  eggs  which  will  give  you  snails, 
young  newts,  and  frog  and  toad  tadpoles. 

To  Arrange  Material /or  Study  It  will  not  do  to  leave 
too  many  kinds  in  one  jar,  as  they  are  not  always  friendly, 
and  in  limited  quarters  may  come  to  grief. 

I  generally  have  a  dozen  or  two  of  jars.  In  each  I  put 
a  few  pebbles  and  some  water-plants  and  then  distribute  my 
various  specimens.  Dragon-fly  nymphs  I  put  by  themselves. 
The  nymphs  of  the  white-tail,  brown  and  haii^,  will  stay  in 
brown  rubbish  at  the  bottom,  while  the  greenish  nymphs  of 
the  greendamers  will  rest  on  the  green  stems  floating  in  the 
water,  and  both  will  teach  a  lesson  in  protective  coloring. 

The  small  diving  beetles  which  feed  on  vegetable  matter 
will  live  peaceably  with  the  smaller  nymphs. 

Water  boatmen  must  be  put  by  themselves  as  they  are 
blood-thirsty  and  thrust  their  sharp  mouth  lancets  into  fish, 
tadpoles,  or  kindred  bugs.  They  must  be  pi(?ked  up  by  their 
backs,  if  one  objects  to  a  sharp  prick.  Their  habit  of  row- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  jar  and  then  relaxing  to  float  to 
the  surface  is  most  fascinating.  The  back-swimming  boat- 
men as  a  rule  will  row  while  on  their  backs  which  gleam  like 
mirrors,  owing  to  the  layer  of  air  under  their  transparent 
wings.  When  at  rest  in  the  water  they  keep  the  tips  of  their 
wings  just  at  the  surface  in  order  to  take  in  air  to  breathe 
when  they  are  under  water ;  sometimes  they  crawl  out  on 
protruding  grass  blades,  and  as  they  have  wings  they  can  fly 
away.  Water  insects  are  air-breathing,  so  if  they  have  wings 
it  is  well  to  keep  perforated  covers  on  the  jars.  Crayfish 
will  destroy  everything  large  enough  to  be  pinched.  They 
are  satisfoctorily  housed  in  a  china  or  white  granite  dish. 
They  live  all  winter  without  food.  They  may  be  offered  a 
piece  of  fish  occasionally. 

Tadpoles  are  themselves  inoffensive  and  feed  upon  decay- 
ing vegetables  and  animal  matter.  They  are  preyed  upon 
by  carnivorous  beetles  and  bugs,  and  are  swallowed  by  frogs. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  interesting  things  which 
one  may  see  in  an  aquarium,  so  balanced  that  the  water  need 
not  be  changed  \  one  day  a  number  of  snail's  eggs  appear,  the 
next  day  the  fish  are  eating  them.  A  number  of  snails  are 
transferred  to  a  jar  in  the  light,  they  feed  on  the  growing 
algae ;  soon  eggs  appear,  then  numerous  tiny  snails  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  eggs ;  these  hatch  and  a  number  of  tiny  snails  are 
soon  gliding  over  the  glass. 

Minute  white  creatures  dart  back  and  forth  through  the 
water.  Viewed  through  a  lens,  as  they  rest  a  moment  on  the 
glass,  they  are  seen  to  be  the  httle  one-eyed  cyclops,  some 
^th  egg-bags  and  some  without. 

Small  spotted  newts  are  always  interesting,  more  so  in 
deep  water  than  in  shallow,  but  must  always  have  a  float  or 
tiny  island  upon  which  they  may  rest  when  they  choose. 
The  newts  are  plentiful  in  many  lakes  and  will  flourish  all 
winter  without  being  fed.  They  can  be  brought  great  dis- 
tances in  damp  moss,  or  in  a  Huyler's  bottle  with  enough 
water  to  keep  them  moist.  They  are  favorites  with  the  chil- 
dren because  they  may  be  handled.  When  played  with 
they  must  be  kept  wet  by  dipping  them  in  water  every  few 
moments.  The  antics  of  two  newts  with  one  earth-worm 
are  laughable  in  the  extreme.  Each  will  swallow  on  his  end 
until  well  nigh  exhausted  and  then  with  an  effort  will  writhe 
and  spin  until  the  worm  is  torn  in  two. 

Captions 

1  The  nymph  of  the  Whitetail  x  3. 

2  The  njmaph  of  the  common  Green  Darner. 

3  Diving  Beetle  (natural  size). 

3*  Larva  of  Diving  Beetle  (natural  size). 

4  Black  Water  Beetle  (natural  size). 

5  Grooved  Whirligig  (natural  size), 

6  Back-twimming  Water-boatmen  x  3. 

7  Waterbug  x  3. 

8  Cyck>ps  (one-eyed  giant)  with  egg  bags.  The  natural  size  is, 
ibout  ^f  of  an  inch. 

9  Caddis-fly  larva  with  case  made  of  sticks  x  2. 
10    Caddii-fly  larva  with  case  made  of  stones  x  2 


Good  Citizenship 

A.  C.  SCAMMKLL 

WHEN  it  is  not  latent  in  the  child,  when  it  is  not 
taught  by  the  parents,  who  so  effectively  as 
the  primary  teacher  can  prepare  the  soil  and  sow 
the  seed  of  good  citizenship  ? 

Baby  John,  in  the  plural,  was  not  f reebom ;  he  was  ship- 
wrecked  into  life,  and  into  a  home  that  was  a  despotic 
monarchy,  under  two  terrible  rulers,  miscalled  father  and 
mother.  Small  vi^onder  that  he  was  a  baby  Turk,  though 
American  born!  Nobody  ever  heard  his  crow  of  baby  glee, 
but,  day  through,  rang  his  scream  of  defiance ;  for  before  he 
was  three,  it  was  always  "  Do,"  or  one  of  Do's  alternatives, 
the  shake,  the  strike,  or  the  yet  crueller  sending  away  into 
the  shiver,  or  the  fearsome  all-alone.  Poor  John  !  his  only 
natural  protectors  were  his  stings  and  his  quills,  and  of  these 
he  had  many.  On  the  September  Monday  when  he  was  four- 
and-a-half,  he  was  lied  into  the  primary  school  as  "jiist 
^\^y  Let  us  hope  that  the  lie  was  forgiven  by  the  teacher, 
for  the  great  good  that  came  out  of  it.  On  that  day,  he 
was  bom  anew,  and  into  a  happy  school  republic :  its  head, 
the  teacher,  was  a  Christian,  that  is,  she  had  studied  with  the 
Great  Teacher  until  she  had  caught  his  spirit,  and  had  learned 
where  and  how  to  find  "  the  least  of  these,"  and  "  these 
little  ones."  So  she  quickly  found  John  with  her  honest 
lovingness  and  her  patient  ^rmness.  After  school  closed 
a  still  little  boy  stayed  around  until  his  teacher  went ;  then 
he  crept  back  to  his  home,  better,  to  his  roosting-place, 
where,  for  half  an  hour,  he  showed  no  sign  of  wasp  op 
porcupine ;  for  he  was  slowly  regenerating,  surely  changing 
into  the  good  citizen. 

Claude  was  a  type  of  the  children  who  come  from 
cushion-y  hqmes,  where  all  is  clinging  and  yielding,  where 
cryings  and  coaxings  have  power  to  push  good  sense  aside, 
and  to  change  the  parents*  yes  to  no,  and  no  to  yes ;  all  of 
Claude's  large  family  were  tame  by  nature,  and  weak  of 
will ;  they  might  have  been  rich,  or  they  might  have  been 
poor;  either  way,  they  had  no  great  temptations,  because 
they  were  too  short  of  iron,  and  nerve,  and  sinew,  as  charac- 
ter goes,  to  be  drawing  to  sinners. 

Could  Claude  have  been  an  athlete  in  any  sense, 
short  of  a  miracle  ?  Well,  he  went  to  John's  school,  and  on 
the  entering  day,  a  marvellous  change  began ;  his  teacher, 
so  gentle  to  John,  was  a  wall  of  flint  about  him  ;  hers  was 
the  first  certain  opinion  against  which  he  had  ever  leaned ; 
for  tears,  lip  quivers,  and  invalid  poses,  it  showed  no  sign  oif 
yielding ;  by  degrees,  the  boy  came  to  like  it,  and  to  grow 
erect  in  all  his  ways ;  a  littie  germ  of  principle  sprang  up, 
and  it  said  to  the  child,  "  Do  this  because  it  is  right,"  or, 
''  Leave  this  because  it  is  wrong."  And  thus,  all  of  the 
Claudes  in  that  school  became  embryo  good  citizens. 

Baby  Margie  —  and  there  were  many  of  her  —  neither  ale, 
nor  slept,  nor  had  anything  done  for  her  by  rule ;  the  won- 
der was  that  she  survived  her  babyhood ;  her  parents  were 
idealers  of  method  and  system ;  it  was  waiting  with  satisfied 
inertia  on  one  day,  and  working  with  reckless  waste  of  force 
on  the  next;  they  never  heard  the  harmony  of  living. 
The  Margies  got  their  first  ideas  of  order,  on  the  day  when 
they  became  primary  school  children;  their  school  was  a 
well-ordered  household ;  a  pleasing  rhythm  ran  through  all 
its  work  and  play ;  all  the  days  were  poems  and  musical^ 
the  kind  that  children  love.  The  Margies  went  home  to 
surprise  their  mothers  by  a  diligent  search  for  the  proverbial 
time  and  place  for  everything ;  the  seeds  of  good  citizenship 
had  begun  to  sprout  even  in  those  forlorn  little  gardens. 

New  Year  resolves  are  vapory ;  we  teachers  have  left  ofi 
making  them,  perhaps.  And  yet,  the  dream  side  of  life  is 
the  great  side  of  life.  This  new  year  is  full  of  new  possibili- 
ties, and  of  unknown  quantities ;  we  can  be  more  successful 
discoverers  and  explorers  in  the  child-realm  than  we  have 
ever  been  before.     Shall  we  be  ? 


*^Wilt  thou  seal  up  the  avenue  of  lU? 
Pay  every  debt  as  If  Gkxi  wrote  the  bill? 
Digitized  by  vnv^V.^' 
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By  Edwin  Osffood  Qrover 

TBACHBRS  can  now  secure  this 
sdmulatuig  "Creed"  in  large 
sise,  suitable  for  the  office  or  school 
room  wallf 

1.    Printed  in  two  colon  on  Jaimn 

vellum.  8x10    ....    10.05 

3.    Limited  autograph  edition, 

8«10,  niuminated     .    .    $1.00 


r\0  yoa  kQOwthe  "CvmhUI  Dodgers**}  They 
*^  fonn  tiM  most  beautiful  teries  of  "Intpira- 
tiooal  Leaflets**  pnblithed.  Mr.  Alfred  Bartiett 
Kll*  fbea  fer  ten  cents  each  at  his  attic  at  69 
Corohiil,  Boston.  Mass..  U.  S.  A.    A  Use  free. 


Verses  From  Fairyland 


The  Dixon  Co.  have  just  issued  a  small  booklet 
printed  iff  color  showing  repreaeatatioos  of  work  done 
with 

DIXOrS  SOLID  CRAYONS 

A  little  Terse  is  attached  to  each  picture,  which  tells 
in  a  very  interesting  way  How  the  Colors  were  brought 
to  Earth  by  the  Fairies  tor  the  Chiklxen  of  Morula  to 
use.  It  is  toki  in  a  way  that  will  interest  not  only  the 
little  ones  but  their  elders  as  well.  Every  teacher 
shook!  have  a  copy  to  read  to  her  class. 

Tkfy  will  be  tent  free  if  you  will  mtntion  this 
publictUion  mnd  tell  nt  where  you  teach, 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


SPECTACLES  S 

AOnrrSWAMTBDw  COUUTi 


tp  vt  everybody 
Send  for  ciuloff. 
'*aBOO..Cklsace 


IDEAL  BUSY  WORK 


Ideal  Letter  Cards 
Ideal  Number  Cards 
ideal  Table  BuUders 
Ideal  Dtrectlon  Cards 
Ideal  Pictare  Cards 


|.o6 

.    .06 

.06 

.   .08 

.10 


IDEAL  CONSTRUCTION  MATERIAL 

Natural  Raffia,  per  pound  .20 

Rattan,  all  sizes,  per  pound         •  45  to  .90 

Ideal  School  Scissors,  per  pair  -  .14 

Ideal  Folding  Paper,  per  pkg.  .12 
Send  for  oar  free  catalog. 


IDEAL  SCHOOL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

521  W.6«th5tracC      -      .      -      Chicago.  III. 

REPORT  CARDS  S^'^rri'^I 

lib!  Wll  I  VffMlVW  for  any  school  from  1 
to  9  moa.  FIrat  dosen  lOe.,  each  additional  dozen  fie. 
poet»>ald.  For  SOc.  extra  we  print  the  names  of 
school  and  teaehar  on  each  order. 

CHRISTMAS  SOUVENIRS  S^^bOJIStS;^ 

era.  te.  stamp  for  sample.  Most  beautiful  In  the 
market. 

Seibirt  Priitlig  Co ,  "T*  Ciial  Donr,  0. 


Mnsisal  Kindergarten  Center 

AT  LIMA.  OHIO 

This  new  work  holds  tha  greatest  induce- 
ments for  young  girls  of  any  work  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Easy  to  introduce,  delightful  work, 
splendid  returns.    Four  weeks'  course. 

Send  for  circular. 
Blanche  Wheeler*  Instructress. 


What   Is  Onus'  Tin-Top  ? 


PROTB  that  Daus*  *^p.Top^is 
*  eynpleBt  device  for. ^ 


eapieafrom  pen^wiltten  and  Sd 
eopteaf  rom  typewritten  origlnat, 
we  wiU  shls  complete  duplicator. 


cap  1 


epaalt*  on 


Prte9$7^Olet9trad0  ^B.  ,mmA 
diteomU  <if  83H^«  or  90  XiVh 

- _- .  UAU»  nUFLlOATOK  i;u. 

Datta  BvlUUnc,  ill  John  St.,  Naw  York  Cltr. 


LITERARY   NOTES 

—  Little,  Browu  &  Co.  have  just  added 
to  their  popular  Children's  Friend  Series 
''  MorniDg  Glories  and  Qneen  Aster,"  by 
Louisa  M.  Alcott,  and  "Father  Oander'n 
Melodies,"  by  Adelaide  F.  Samuel. 

—A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  published  this 
fall,  in  their  East  and  West  Series  for 
young  readers,  a  new  book  by  E.  P. 
Weaver,  entitled  **  The  Search,  a  Story  of 
the  Old  Frontier."  The  story  tells  a  boy's 
journey  from  London  to  Philadelphia  and 
to  the  Wilderness  for  the  rescue  of  a  cai>- 
tive  in  the  Colonial  Days  when  the  frontier 
was  in  Western  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

— Atkinson,  Mentzer  &  Grover,  of  Chica- 
go, have  taken  over  from  Tracy,  Gibbs 
&  Co.,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Van  Velzer  and  Sbutts' 
**  Geometry,"  which  was  recently  adopted 
for  exclusive  use  in  the  high  schools  of 
Chicago  for  a  term  of  four  years.  They 
announce  a  new  edition  under  the  title  of 
**Shutts'  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry," 
which  will  be  revised,  reset,  and  re-illus- 
trated. 

— The  Macmillan  Company  announced  in 
September  "A  History  of  Education  in  the 
United  States,"  by  Edwin  Grant  Dexter, 
Professor  of  Education  in  the  University 
of  Illinois,  who  has  given  in  this  compen- 
dious volume  practically  a  reference  book 
of  facts  concerning  the  development  of 
American  schools  and  the  various  phases  of 
our  educational  system.  They  have  ready 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Herbert  L. 
Osgood's  historical  Study  of  *' American 
Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth  Century"; 
while  special  timely  interest  attaches  to  T. 
J.  Lawrence's  volume  on  "  War  and  Neu- 
trality in  the  Far  East,"  in  which  the  dis- 
puted questions  raised  in  the  Russo-Japan- 
ese War  are  authoritatively  discussed. 

—We  are  pleased  to  note  the  growing 
number  of  official  recognitions  being  re- 
ceived by  Tht  LUUe  Chronicle  of  Chicago, 
whose  presentation  of  Current  Events 
from  a  school-room  standpoint  has  made  it 
so  many  friends  among  practical  Yeachers 
who  have  demonstrated  its  merits  in  the 
school-room.  A  committee  appointed  by 
the  History  Section  of  the  Indiana  State 
Teachers'  Association  to  assist  in  the  prep- 
araiion  of  a  new  State  Course  of  Study, 
has  recommended  the  use  of  current  events 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  history, 
endorsed  The  Little  Chronicle  as  the  best 
pa.  er  known  to  the  committee  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  incorporated,  as  a  part  of  its 
report,  an  outline  on  the  use  of  current 
events  in  teaching  as  carried  out  by  this 
paper.  The  State  Text  Book  Commission 
of  Montana  has  just  placed  the  paper  on  its 
list  of  Supplementary  Readers  for  the  use 
of  the  schools  in  that  state  for  the  next 
four  years.  TTie  Little  Chronicle  is  now 
used  in  some  schools  in  every  state  and  has 
been  officially  authorized  for  use  as  Sup- 
plementary Reading  in  St.  Paul,  Minneap- 
olis, and  several  smaller  cities. 
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At  Home. 

Our  Intercollegiate  do- 
rurtment  offers  inatruo- 
tion  by  mail  in  the  Ancient 
and  Modem  Languacea. 
Uteratnre,  History.  Draw- 
ing. Mathematics  and  the 
Sciencea.  Prepares  ttu- 
denu  at  home  in  anyorall 
subjects  for  entrance  td 
anjooUeffe  or  nniverstty 
and  for  most  pursuits  and. 
porpoaeainlife.  Students 
under  direct  peraoiud  charae  of  profeaaors 
in  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell  and  leading  ooUeces. 

Are  Yo\i 

at  Teacher? 

Investicate  our  Normal  department.  Conrses 
prepare  for  cerdficates  6f  every  grade. 

We  aaaiat  in  securing  podtiona. 

Special  course  in  PEDAGOGY  embraces 
profesaional  work  for  advanced  teachers  and 
those  aspiring  to  retponaible  positions. 

REVIEW  COURSES  IN  ALL  BRANCHES 
— Prepare  teachers  at  small  cost  for  examina- 
tions of  all  kinds — County.  City,  State. 

KINDERGARTEN  COURSES— For  moth- 
ers, primary  teachera.  and  those  wiahing  to  be- 
come kindergartners. 

Full  COMMERCIAL  department.    Tuition 
nominal.    Text  books  FREE  to  our  students. 
Catalogue  and  farticular*  free.     Write  to-day. 
^■ONE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Departmeat  ZZ  Springfield.  Naea. 


GREGG  SHORTHAND 

The  most  popular  svstem  In  Amerlea  to-day,  tanght 
in  more  bu»lne8S  and  high  schools  than  any  two  other 
systems  combined.    Our  greatest  dlfflculty  U  to  sop* 
plythe  demand  for  teachers, 
write  for  our  Interesting  booklet, 

*<Abovt  OmsR  Shortluuid.** 

The  QREOO  PUBUSHINQ  COilPANY 

57  WashJnston  Sfcreat,  CHICAGO. 


FREE  HAIR 
GROWER 


A  trial  paekage  of  a  new 
and  wonderful  remedy 
mailed  f.ee  to  eonvlnee 
people  It  actuaUy  growa 
halr,ttops  hair  falling  out. 
removes  dandruff  and 
quickly  restores  luxuriant 
growth  to  shining  scalps, 
eyebrowa  and  eyelashes. 
Send  your  name  and  address  to  the  Altenhelm  Mod- 
leal  Dispensary,  9088  Foso  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio* 
for  a  free  trial  package,  eneloslng  a  3-oeut  stamp  to 
cover  postage.    Write  to-day. 
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of  St.  8Auv«nr,  Quebec.  Can.,  ' 

before  and  after  niiiig 

FoBO  Treatment. 


Washing^ton  City 

Kindergarten  Normal 

Institution 

Teachers  thoroughly  trained  for  kindergarten 
work.  Latest  advance  In  thought,  phlloeophy,  and 
practical  application  of  the  princli»es  of  nederick 
Kroebel.  S8th  year.  Summer  classes.  Advantages  of 
National  Capital.  Oorrespondenca  Coune.  Addrc's 
the  Principal,  SUSAN  PLSSSMBB  POLI.OCK. 
1426  Q  St..  N.  W.,  WMhla«toa,  I>.  C. 
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copies  of  a  lettcf  ^  piece  of 
music,  drawing,  or  any  writ- 
ing can  be  mad«  oo  a  Laiwtoa 
SimplcaPrtatsr.  No  wash- 
ing. No  wetting  of  paper. 
Send  for  circulars  and  samples 
i^work.    Agents  wanted. 

LAWTON  &  CO.,  ViVS&is^^ 


PLAVSIC'S 


Nevr  Pl»ya«  Dialogues,  Speakers.       I 


Drllla.  Catalogue  free. 
-  *     -       ST  Ca 


'FC  Ar'HTHDC  Send  for  Cataloffue  of 
1  C/^^nCKo  Reward,  Gift  jMerIt, 
Chromo.  Plotnre,  Prize.  Honor,  Perfisct, 
Credit*  Good.I>rawinflp,Sewini;,Readlns, 
Busy- Work,  Report,  Niunber,  Alphabet, 
Composition,  Mx>tto,  History,  Lanflrnasre, 
Sten "      "        
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Busy- Work,  Report,  Niunber,  Alphabet, 
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Making  Entertainments,  Teachers' Aids, 
Books,  Entertainment,  School  Supplies, 
Certificates,  Diplomas,  Etc.  Address, 
A.  J.  FOUCH  £  CO.,     WARREN,  PA. 
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How  to  Teach  Direction 

Emily  V.  Jacobs,  Webster  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

T[E  proper  understanding  of  local  geography  depends 
upon  a  clear  conception  of  the  meaning  of  a  map. 
As  a  map  is  but  a  diagram  for  interpreting  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  places,  it  is  evident  that  the  initial 
lessons  in  direction  are  of  basic  importance,  for  they  may 
make  or  mar  all  future  comprehension  of  local  geography. 
Following  are  twelve  lessons  for  the  introduction  and  study 
of  direction.  . 

I  Begin  with  Simple  Conversational  lessons  about  the 
relative  positions  of  the  objects  in  the  class-room.  Ques- 
tion about  which  are  at  the  front  of  the  room  :  which  at  the 
back ;  which  at  the  right  side  and  the  left  sides,  or  near  the 
middle.  What  is  at  the  front  of  the  room,  and  at  the  9ame 
time  near  the  right  side?  etc.  Then  reverse  the  questions 
and  have  the  pupils  tell  where  the  various  objects  mentioned 
by  the  teacher  are  located ;  the  desk,  the  chair,  etc.  Draw 
on  the  board,  while  the  pupils  draw  on  their  papers,  a 
simple  outline  of  the  room,  placing  in  it  two  or  three  objects, 
indicating  them  very  simply.     (Fig,  i.)     Gather  from  the 


Fig.  I 

pupils  the  necessary  facts;  i.  e.,  that  there  are  two  short 
sides  and  two  long  sides,  that  the  desk  is  near  the  front,  and 
the  windows  at  the  back  of  the  room  and  at  the  left  side. 

2  At  noon  take  the  class  into  the  yard.  Hold  a  stick  to 
the  ground,  vertically,  and  see  in  which  direction  its  shadow 
falls.  Notice  that  the  shadows  of  all  the  children,  as  well  as 
of  all  other  objects,  fall  in  the  same  direction  as  the  shadow 
of  the  stick  faUs.     Draw  a  chalk  line  along  the  shadow  of 


Fif.a 


the  stick,  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  draw  a  line  of  the 
same  length  on  the  opposite  side.  In  order  to  find  in  what 
direction  the  shadow  points,  look  at  the  letters  surrounding 
some  neighboring  weather  vane,  and  also  consult  a  mariner's 
compass.  Tell  the  pupils  that  the  "  N  "  in  each  case  means 
"  North  '*  and  mark  an  "  N  "  on  the  north  end  of  the  line. 
(Fig.  2.) 

Consulting  the  weather  vane  and  the  compass  again,  find 
that  the  south  is  opposite  the  north,  and  mark  it  on  the 
line.  Have  a  pupil  stand  on  the  centre  of  the  line  m  place 
of  the  stick.  Facing  the  north,  let  him  stretch  out  his  right 
and  left  hands,  while  the  other  children  discover  in  what 


direction  each  hand  points  in  order  to  complete  the  lettering 
of  the  diagram.  I^t  a  number  of  pupils  take  the  same 
position  on  the  diagram,  until  they  know  that  **  when  we  face 
the  north,  behind  us  is  south  ;  on  our  right  hand  is  east  and 
on  our  left  hand  is  west."  Have  the  whole  class  face  each 
direction,  melitioning  some  objects  that  they  see  north  and 
south,  east  and  west  of  them.  Tell  the  children  that  it  is 
only  at  noon  that  shadows  fall  directly  south.  Refer  to  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  also  to  the  North  Star. 

3  Once  more  in  the  class-room,  have  the  children  estab- 
lish the  directions  there.  To  do  this  it  may  be  necessary  to 
look  out  of  the  window  into  the  playground.  Make  use, 
also,  of  the  compass.  Draw  upon  the  school-room  floor  a 
large  diagram  similar  to  the  one  before  placed  in  the  school 
yard,  lettering  it  with  the  pupils*  assistance. 

Find  the  location  of  the  northern,  southern,  eastern  and 
western  parts  of  the  room,  and  place  on  each  wa)l  a  large, 
clearly  printed  placard  with  the  proper  designation.  Allow 
these  signs  to  remain  for  several  days,  untH  the  directions 
in  the  class-room  have  been  firmly  established  in  the  minds 
of  the  pupils. 

4  Next  give  a  thorough  drill  on  the  posi^ons  of  the  ob- 
jects in  the  room,  using  two  classes  of  questions  :  {a)  Name 
objects  in  the  northern,  southern,  eastern,  or  western  parts 
of  the  room ;  (d)  ^t  what  part  of  the  room  is  the  door,  the 
basket,  etc.?  Let  the  pupils  point  to  a  certain  indicated 
direction,  face  it,  walk  to  it,  etc.  It  will  greatly  increase 
their  interest  if  they  themselves  are  used  as  much  as  possible. 
Include  also  in  this  lesson  the  "  moving  directions."  Ask 
a  boy  to  walk  toward  the  north.  A$k  also  if  a  certain  boy 
walks  toward  the  door,  in  what  direction  he  is  going. 

5  Follow  this  lesson  with  a  consideration  of  the  direc- 
tions of  objects  front!  each  other.  This  is  the  first  difficult 
point  in  the  subject,  and  requires  careful  and  thoughtful 
work.  Select  an  object  north  of  some  pupil,  and  ask  in 
what  direction  he  would  have  to  walk  in  order  to  reach  it. 
Then  we  say  that  the  object  is  north  ot  the  boy. 

Selecting  objects  south,  east  and  west  of  others,  use  the 
^me  explanation,  always  asking  first  in  what  direction  the 
child  would  have  to  go  in  order  to  reach  the  object.    Then 
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Fig.  3 

let  the  pupils  name  objects  north,  east,  south  and  west  of 
them,  telling  why  these  objects  are  in  those  directions  from 
themselves. 

Next  consider  what  objects  are  north,  south,  iast  and 
west  of  another  object,  the  teacher's  desk,  for  example. 
If  there  is  any  hesitancy  in  giving  the  answer,  let  a  pupil 
take  the  position  of  the  desk  and  walk  to  the  other  object. 

6.  The  intermediate  or  compound  directions  are  taught 
by  again  referring  to  the  diagram  and  to  the  compass. 
Mark  them  on  the  former,  having  decided  that  north-east  lies 
between  the  north  and  the  east,  etc.  Have  one  boy  stand 
at  the  northern  part  of  the  room,  and  another  at  the  eastern 
part.  A  third  will  stand  between  the  two  where  it  is  both 
north  and  east.  Place  a  placard  at  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  room  and  at  each  intermediate  direction  as  it  is  de- 
rived. Drill  on  the  compound  directions  by  having  the 
children  tell  you  where  certain  objects  are  located,  and  by 
naming  objects  to  correspond  with  the  directions  earned  bv> 
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EOEEAH  OnSTOMS 

A  rope  stretched  across  the  entrance  to 
the  honse  indicates  the  birth  of  a  child.  If 
it  is  a  boy,  a  piece  of  coal  and  a  leaf  are 
fastened  to  it;  if  it  is  a  girl,  nothing  is 
attached  to  the  rope.  The  Koreans  have 
the  cnrlons  habit  of  not  counting  their 
daughters  as  members  of  the  family — at 
least,  not  in  public.  If  a  father  is  asked 
how  many  children  he  has  got,  he  always 
gives  as  answer  the  namber  of  his  sons. 
One  can  only  learn  of  the  existence  of  a 
daughter  by  very  particular  close  inquiries. 
They  bare  special  names  only  up  to  the  age 
of  seven,  after  which  they  only  bear  the 
f ather^s  surname,  and  are  henceforth  known 
only  as  daughter,  sister,  or  wife  of  some 
man. 

When  a  child  has  become  able  to  walk,  a 
dog  is  obtained,  even  in  the  poorest  fami- 
lies, which  is  carefully  trained  to  follow 
the  cbild  eyerywhere  in  its  little  rambles  to 
protect  it.  Of  course,  it  is  not  a  rare 
occurrence  that  just  the  opposite  takes 
place.  According  to  the  Korean  idea,  the 
mental  development  of  the  child  is  helped 
on  by  the  influence  of  light,  and  on  that 
account  the  lamp  in  the  children's  room  is 
never  put  out. 

In  education,  the  separation  between 
boys  and  girls  lakes  place  in  the  eighth 
year.  The  boys  then  are  taught  all 
branches  of  knowledge  considered  neces- 
sary for  their  future  calling,  but  the  edu- 
cation of  girls  in  a  good  family  is  limited 
to  the  study  of  maxims  of  morality  and  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  ceremonies  in  con- 
nection with  the  religious  cultus  of  an- 
cestors ;  in  the  huts  of  the  pooi  people  the 
girls  are  taught  only  dressmaking  and  all 
sorts  of  needlework.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  women  of  the  lower  class  are  particu- 
larly clever  in  the  use  of  the  needle.  This 
is  easily  proved  by  the  garments  exhibited 
in  the  Museum  of  Ethnography  in  Berlin, 
and  in  the  Brussels  Museum.  The  em- 
broideries on  the  silk  undergarments  are 
executed  with  extraordinary  skill.  In 
Berlin,  there  is,  among  other  articles,  also 
one  of  the  famous  white  garments  which 
the  Koreans  are  particularly  fond  of  wear- 
ing, and  which  owe  their  existence  to  the 
uncommonly  long  period  of  mourning  for 
their  dead.  As  the  Koreans  are  obliged  to 
dress  in  whit«  for  three  years  for  every 
case  of  death,  and  as  once  three  kings  died 
within  ten  years,  by  which  deaths  mourn- 
ing was  imposed  on  the  whole  nation,  the 
majority  of  people  chose  rather  to  dress 
continually  in  white  in  order  to  avoid  the 
great  expenses  involved  by  a  repeated 
change  of  clothing. 

The  women  make  these  garments,  and 
every  time  they  have  to  be  washed  they 
are  entirely  taken  to  pieces,  and  these 
are  beaten  for  hours  with  a  woodeu  bat  in 
order  to  obtain  the  metallic  gloss  which  is 
considered  particuUurly  beautiful. 

--Nineteenth  Century 


DIRECTORY  OF  LEADINB  TEACHERS'  ABENCIES 

"An  honest,  painstaking,  efficient  teachers'  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  inttttotion  for  school 
boards  and  teachers."  It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  business.  Some  of  the  very  best  and  most 
succeisfiil  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and  private  schools,  have  been  pat  there  by  means  of 
teachen'  agencies.  The  following  excellent  teachers'  agencies  are  managed  by  able,  experienced 
and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation. 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 


ESTABLISHED   I890. 


T6l6ph#ii6,  Boston,  775-2. 
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_  _  Private  School,  SdOO.    9    Knvllah.  Literatare,  HIs- 
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tory,  Pabllc  School,  ••SO.  3.  History,  GeoffraphT,  Readlne.  Church  School,  9575.  47Ti»TellnK  Com- 
oaolon.  Beadiiur.  History,  Literature,  •700.  NOAH  LEONARD,  Ph.D^  Manager.  S3  The  Hler,  Dept.  F, 
Synumsot  N.  T. 


Aff€HoU»  ortate  a  demand  for  ieachen  by  the  constant  pregentation  qf  their  etuuUdates. 


EDUCATORS 


'  EXCHANGE, 

101  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  BLDQ.,  PORTUND,  ME. 
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THE  TEACHERS' CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENBLAND. 


EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 
8  Beacon  Street,  Beeton. 


Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Qradee. 


REQ18TBR   NOW. 


An  agency  reffietratUmplaoei  ycu  in  touoh  with  vaoandee  ofuihoU  eeettone  of  the  country. 

i — . —  # 


Afsncy  Manual  ssnt.firce  to  any  addrsss. 

aoj  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  qjL  Seventh  St.,  Portland. 

414  Century  Bldg^  Minneapolit.  5ie  Parroti  Blag,  San  Francisco. 

533  Cooper  Ruildine,  Denver,  5V  Stimson  Blk.,  Los  Angeles. 

313  Rookery  Bldg,  Spokane. 


4  Ashhurton  PL,  Boston. 
tSt  F0h  Ave.,  New  York. 
tSQS  Penn.  Ave.,  tVashington, 


Of  Boston, 

120  Boylston  8t. 

Soltolts  business  of  employers  who  appreciate  careful  service  in  ikeHtr  imterette;  also  of  earnest, 
ambitious  teachers  whose  work  is  worthy  of  investigation. 


""'  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 


THE  JAMES  P.  McCUUOUBH  TEACHERS'  AHEHCY  '^.^XA""- 

A  SUOCESBFUL  SCHOOL  AND  COIiLEOE  BUREAU 

liniil    is  the  time  to  BEOISTEB.    Taoancles  ooenr  riyht  alon«  ihm  the  yeav.    Membership 
HUff    irood  until  close  of  season  of  1904-5.   Write  for  droolars  and  blank  to-day. 


The  salary  your  qualifteatUms  deserve  is  inereased  by  an  agency  registration. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

378  Wabash  Avenue,  Ohicagro,  111.     Western  Office:  Los  Anjgreles,  OaL 
NIanagere:  C  J.  ALBERT,  Chloage.   0.  A.  SORRICKp  Loe  Angelee 

Best  teachers  wanted.    Best  Schools  and  Colleges  our  permanent  patrons.  Send  for  19th  Tear  Book 
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Oldest  and  Beet  known  in  U.  8.  Bst.  1855. 
John  C.  Kockwbll,  Manager. 


Agtncies  are  largely  responsible  for  the  increase  in  salaries  the  last  few  years. 


Tl!  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


Recommends  college  and  normal 
graduates,  spectalistSy  and  other 


WNI.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


teachers  to  colleges,  public  and 

Xrivate    schools,    ana    families, 
dvtses  parents  about  schools. 


70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


for  securing  good  positions  are  frequent  during  the  fall,  and 
appointments  easily  secured.  Thfd  is  an  excellent  time  to 
register  for  effective  service.  Tour  membership  will  also  be 
good  through  1905.    Ask  for  blanks. 

CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  E.  C.  ROGERS,  NIngr.,  COLUMBUS,  Ohio. 
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the  teacher.    Let  the  pupils  also  walk  north-east,  north-west, 
etc.,  thus  learning  the  moving  directions. 

7  Conduct  the  next  lesson  upon  the  same  plan  as  that' 
used  in  lesson  5*  Extreme  care  is  here  necessary  to  prevent 
confusion.  "Fore-warned  is  fore-armed."  Prepare  for 
such  difficulties  as  the  following :  An  object  at  the  middle  of 
the  northern  side  of  the  room  is  north-east  of  anything  in 
the  south-west  comer.  Let  the  children  see  that  they  must 
actually  walk  north-cast  in  going  from  the  second  named  to 
the  first. 

8  We  arc  now  ready  to  draw  a  plan  of  the  school-room. 
(Fig.  3.)  The  teacher  draws  it  on  the  board  while  the 
pupils  work  at  their  seats.  Draw  first  the  front  of  the  room 
at  the  top  of  the  paper.     Decide  whether  the  right  hand  wall 
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Fig.  4 

is  longer  or  shorter  than  the  first  drawn,  and  so  sketch  it. 
Then  represent  the  remaining  walls.  Mark  on  this  plan  the 
eight  directions.  Indicate  the  windows,  doors,  blackboards, 
and  other  prominent  furnishings.  Question  also  about  what 
is  outside  of  the  room,  what  touches  it  on  the  northern 
side,  what  is  west  o{  it.  % 

9     A  plan  of  the  school  lot  follows.     (Fig.  4.)     This 
time  draw  the  north  at  the  top  of  the  paper.     Make  the 
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the  school  is  situated,  printing  its  name  on  the  diagram. 
Use  the  top  of  the  paper  for  the  north.  Draw  one  street 
or  road  parallel  to  the  first,  on  each  side  of  it^  and  then  a 
second  on  each  side.  Having  indicated  the  position  of  the 
school,  draw  two  cross  streets  on  each  side  of  it  Question 
about  the  directions  in  which  these  streets  run.  their  direc- 
tions from  the  school,  and  from  each  other. 

1 1  Select  Jive  or  six  prominent  buildings  in  the  city  and 
note  their  direction  from  the  school.  Consider  first  any 
that  may  be  within  walking  distance  of  the  school,  or  quite 
prominent  in  the  landscape,  as  a  church  with  a  high  steeple, 
or  a  neighboring  school.  Speak  also  of  the  directions  of  the 
children's  homes  from  the  school,  using  the  plan  drawn 
previously.  Finally,  consider  any  prominent  public  or 
historical  buildings  of  the  city. 

12  Hang  on  the  wall,  with  the  north  side  uppermost, 
the  plans  previously  drawn  of  the  school-room,  the  school 
lot,  and  the  neighboring  streets.  Explain  that  maps  are 
always  drawn  in  this  position,  with  the  north  side  at  the  top. 
I^t  the  pupils  point  on  each  kind  of  plan  to  the  various 
directions,  saying  that  the  north  is  always  at  the  top,  the 
south  at  the  bottom,  the  east  at  the  right  side,  and  the  west 
at  the  left  side  of  a  plan  or  map. 

Now  unroll  several  maps.  Lessons  on  the  methods  of 
representing  land  and  water  on  the  map  will  have  preceded 
this  consideration  of  the  directions,  so  that  the  class  will  be 
familiar  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  map.  Have  the 
northern  part  of  each  diagram  again  shown,  and  then  the 
northern  part  of  each  map,  with  the  remark  as  before  that 
it  is  always  at  the  top.  Then  in  succession  take  in  the  same 
way  all  of  the  remaining  seven  directions. 

Follow  this  with  a  thorough  drill,  having  the  pupils  point 
to  the  part  of  the  map  you  require,  and  also  nam6  that  part 
of  the  map  to  which  someone  is  pointing.*  Let  the  chiklren 
use  their  own  atlas  maps  also. 

In  conducting  the  foregoing  series  of  lessons,  proceed  to 
the  next,  only  when  the  former  is  thoroughly  mastered. 
Constant  review  and  drill  are  necessary.  Remember  that 
valuable  time  is  often  ultimately  saved  by  ''making  haste 
slowly." 


Good  Words 

I  am  glad  to  be  a  happy  subscriber  to  Primary  Education. 
It  gives  life-blood  to  the  earnest  teacher. 

N.  R.  S. 

I  always  read  the  first  page  of  Primary  Education  as  soon 
as  the  wrapper  is  off,  and  don't  stop  till  I  have  sifted  all  its 
contents.  The  dear  little  songs — the  heaps  of  inspiration  all 
amount  to  so  much  more  than  one  dollar  that  I  cheerfully 
send  my  mite.  E.  M. 


Not  Much  to  Ask 

A  member  of  the  English  commission,  idiich  visited 
American  schools  last  fall,  seriously  suggested  that  in  the 
next  few  decades  we  give  our  attention  to  turning  out  "  two 
or  three  Miltons,  one  or  two  Dantes,  and  one  or  more 
Shakespeares."  Get  out  your  searchlights,  teachers,  to  dis- 
cover the  genius  germs,  whereby  we  may  fill  the  modest 
demand.  If  we  did  not  know  the  conditions  of  the  ''  Board 
Schools  "  in  England,  it  might  be  inferred  that  they  issued 
duplicates  of  the  world's  greatest  poets  every  year. 


work  very  definite,  so  that  the  children  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  every  line  that  is  drawn. 

10     Draw   a  plan   of  the  neighborhood  of  the  school. 
(Fig.  5.)     Begin  by  showing  the  street  pr  road  upon  which 


A  mother  was  one  day  entertaining  friends  when  her  son 
rushed  in  and  exclaimed,  "  Mamma,  Teddy  said  — ,"  and  he 
repeated  the  uncouth  words.  The  mother  replied, "  Very 
well,  run  out  and  play."  Some  of  her  visitors  were  surprised 
at  her  treatment  of  the  matter,  and  asked  her  how  she  could 
let  him  go  with  such  an  impression  in  his  mind.  His 
mother  replied,  "The  impression  is  not  in  his  mind.  If  I 
rubbed  it  into  his  mind  it  would  have  stayed ;  probably  by 
night  he  will  have  forgotten  it.Bjgjtj^gd  by  V:jV^V_/V  IV^ 
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SUMAS  STORAGE  BATTERIES 

The  body  ia  charged  while  we  sleep  so 

that  we  can  nm  at  high  preBsnie 

for  the  day. 

Recent  investigations  by  Doctor  Jacques 
Loeb  and  others  seem  to  point  to  the  con- 
clasion  that  the  nerve  centres  of  the  hu- 
man body  are  in  a  true  sense  storage  bat- 
teries charged  with  electrical  energy. 
That  nerve  energy  is  electrical  has  been 
pretty  ¥rell  demonstrated,  and  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  imagine  that  what  we  call 
fatigue  may  be  due  to  the  temporary  ex- 
haustion of  the  battery-power.  When  a 
muscle  is  tired  it  is  not  the  muscular  fibres 
that  have  given  out,  but  merely  the  ner\e 
that  energizes  the  muscle  —  a  proposition 
which  applies  to  the  whole  body,  as  well 
as  to  any  part  of  it. 

The  batteries  contained  In  the  *^  wings  *' 
of  the  flah  known  as  the  **  torpedo  ray," 
which  is  able  to  inflict  a  shock  that  will 
stun  a  raan  or  a  horse,  are  regarded  by 
anatomists  as  modified  muscles.  They  arc 
composed  of  an  arrangement  of  cells, 
corresponding  to  small  Ley  den  jars,  in 
which  electricity  is  stored  through  the 
medium  of  the  nervous  system  —  a  fact 
proved  by  the  circumstance  that,  wheu  the 
connecting  nerves  are  severed,  the  organs 
lose  their  power  to  give  a  shock.  These 
organs,  in  fact,  are  true  storage  batteries, 
and  the  supply  of  electricity  they  contain 
can  be  exhausted  by  provoking  the  animal 
repeatedly  to  let  loose  its  lightning. 

When  the  human  body  is  at  rest  the  stor- 
age batteries  which  we  call  the  nerve  cen- 
tres are  slowly  charged,  so  that,  when  one 
gets  up  in  the  morning  after  a  good  night's 
sleep,  he  is  in  condition  to  undertake  a 
day's  work.  During  the  course  of  the  day 
if  one  is  busily  employed,  the  supply  of 
*  energy  is  gradually  dissipated,  and  by  late 
evening  bo  much  of  it  may  be  gone  that 
nature  demands  another  period  of  repose 
in  order  to  refill  the  battery  cells.  Such, 
though  the  theory  is  as  yet  more  or  Irss 
speculative,  is  the  belief  toward  which 
science  at  present  Is  leaning.— ^^^run^ay 
Evening  Post, 


DIRECTORY  OF  LEADINB  TEACHERS'  ABENCIES 

(Continued /rom  Page  40 j) 

Ycu  vrill  never  riee  Mgher  than  your  atpiraUone;  an  agency  regittratian  hroad«n%  yewr  epparimnUtee  to  rise, ' 


npPAr'HPDQ  W A NITP n  ^o veoUon  of  the  United  States presenU aooh oppor 
I  Cr/\W1  ICrl^O  vy  /\i^  1  Crl/  tunlties  for  progressive  teaehers  as  does  Oklahoma 
*     and  Indian  Territories  where  **  Cities  spring  up  In  a  night."    We  also  have  good  openings 


spring  np  ! 
throughont  the  entire  West.    Address 

SOUTHWESTERN  TEACHERS  BUREAU, 


)  good  openings 
Guthrie,  Okla.      N.  P.  BUCK,  Mgr. 


Minneapolis 
Teachers^  . 
Agency    .    . 


1.  Admit  1  to  membership  only  the  better  elasf  of  teacbers  —  reglstra- 
Uon  fee  returned  to  otbeie  at  once. 

S.    Betam0  fe^4r  unable  to  place  memben  by  September. 

8.  Makes  specialty  of  placing  teachers  In  Middle  States,  and  In  the 
West.   Largest  salaries  paid  there. 

4.  Has  namerous  calls  to  fill  positions  now  and  for  next  year— must 
have  first  class  teachers  for  tbcse  positions. 

5.  Is  oondneted  by  experienced  educators. 

Address  327-31  14th  Ave.,  S,  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


EXOUBBIOir  KATES  TO  NOETHEM 
EESOETS 

Excursion  tickets  at  unusually  low  rates, 
good  for  the  season,  on  sale  daily,  to  Mil- 
waukee, Madison,  Waukesha,  Green  Lake, 
Devils  Lake,  Gogebic,  Ashland,  Marquette, 
Superior,  Duluth,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
and  many  other  cool  and  delightful  lake 
resorts  reached  by  the  North-Western  line. 

Information  and  tickets  can  be  secured 
from  your  home  agent.  Booklet  entitled 
*'The  Lakes  and  Summer  Resorts  of  the 
North-west"  mailed  upon  receipt  of  four 
cents  in  stemps,  W.  B.  Kniskern,  P.  T.  M. 
G.  4  N.  W.  iry,  Chicago,  111. 


a  Companion  IPolttme  to  ''»lacft  Kicmtv/' 

BOBTAIL    DIXIE 

By  ABBIE  r^.  SMITH 


The  teaching  of  kindness  to  animals  is  achieved  in  a  way  which  is  all  the  more  force- 
ful for  not  being  too  insistent.  The  book  is  beantlfnlly  printed  and  bound,  and  contains 
a  number  of  flue  half-tones,  two  of  which  are  .from  photographs  by  Fryett. 

>       — The  Evening  Preee 

Cloth.     l2mo.    Fully  Illustrated.     Price,  60  cents 


EDUCATIONAL.  PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

63  Filth  Avena«      228  WalMuh  Avenue       50  Bromfleld  Straet      809  Markcft  Street      Austell  Bulldln| 
New  York  Chicago  Boston  Sm  Prandaco  Atlanta 


Primary  Reading: 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING 
IN  TEN  CITIES 

Prom  the  Pens  of  Ten  Expert  Teachers  in  the 
Leading  Educational  Centres  of  the  Country 

St.  Paul — Chicago — Cleveland — Kansas 
CiTV — Washington — B( )ston — New  Haven 
— Brooklyn — Birmingham — Indianapolis. 

EdHed  by  EVA  D.  KELLOGG 

Cloth.    Price,  $1.00 


Robert  FurlongTf  Co.  Sopt.  of  Schools,  San  Raphael,  Cal. 

I  wish  especially  to  commend  "  Primary  Reading :  Methods  of  Teaching  m  Ten  Cities,"  by 
Eva  D.  Kellogg.  It  is  a  book  that  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher  of  a  primary  class.  1 1 
appears  to  me  to  embody  all  the  principles  of  true  pedagogy  m  teaching  beginners.  I  know  of  no 
other  book  so  suggestive,  so  in  every  way  helpful,  as  this,  for  teachers  of  primary  danes. 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

63  Fifth  Avenue  328  Wabub  Avenue  SO  Bromfleld  Street  809  HUrfcet  Streetl 

New  York  cmcmo  B«rt«.   Digitized  by  ^»^!mglC 
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ToeEorHER 


October 

Another  return  of  the  glory  month,  and  the  teacher  has 
so  much  of  nature  material  pressing  for  attention,  wherewith 
to  garnish  the  regular  text-book  work,  that  she  must  econo- 
mize to  find  room  for  it  all  in  its  season.  The  indescribable 
influence  of  the  beauty,  the  coloring,  and  the  golden ness  of 
everything  ought  to  trickle  into  the  hearts  of  the  little  chil- 
dren, most  of  whom  have  never  had  a  taste  of  real  October 
in  their  home  lives.  Let  the  brisk,  thrifty,  program  teacher 
remember  this  when  she  is  inclined  to  rush  the  "R's,"  in  the 
heavenly  days  brimful  of  another  kind' of  teaching.  What  a 
miss  it  will  be  for  the  little  children  who  come  from  hard, 
poor  homes  to  lose  one  ideal  October,  such  as  the  teacher 
can  make  for  them,  out  of  their  lives.  The  city  victims 
must  appeal  to  every  teacher  who  knows  what  these  shut-in 
children  lose.  A  five  cent  trolley  ride  and  one  Saturday 
afternoon  are  all  that  are  needed  to  bring  back  a  wealth  of 
country  treasures  for  a  week  of  school.  Matinees  and  fall 
suits  can  wait,  but  October  vintage  cannot.  Some  millennial 
day,  perhaps,  there  will  be  an  uprising  for  the  city  children 
and  appropriation  made  for  them  to  "go  nutting,"  by  the 
stern  law  makers  whose  faces  grow  mellow  as  they  remember 
their  boyhood  tramps  in  the  autumn  days. 

The  utility  side  of  October  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
Children  adore  things  that  do  something.  Seed  distribution 
is  active  enough  to  suit  the  most  restless.  The  flying, 
tumbling,  popping,  swimming,  coasting,  sailing,  and  hitching- 
on  which  the  seeds  execute  in  spreading  themselves  will 
enchant  any  boy  who  learns  about  it  in  the  right  way,  whose 
teacher  knows  how  to  adopt  the  Jack-and-lhe-Beanstalk  tone 
to  awaken  the  marvelous  in  them.  And  it  is  marvellous — 
nothing  less.  Freshen  up  with  Gibson's  *'  Sharp  Eyes  "  for 
these  things,  and  help  can  be  found  in  ''  Handbook  of 
Nature's  Suggestions,"  by  Dudley.  Grant  Hayes,  who  has 
sketched  an  outline  for  every  month.  A  letter  addressed  to 
him  at  Chicago  Normal  School  will  reach  him  and  the  little 
book  can't  be  very  expensive. 


Preserving  Wild  Flowers 

People  who  think  and  care  are  getting  worried  over  the 
disappearance  and  uprooting  of  our  wild  flowers.  And  well 
may  we  all  take  alarm  at  the  condition  of  things.  A  lady 
tells  me  that  the  location  of  the  beautiful  fringed  gentian  in 
her  town  has  to  be  kept  a  secret  from  the  school  children  or 
every  flower  would  disappear  and  the  roots  injured,  if  not 
exterminated.  There  is  something  wrong  in  any  school 
where  children  feel  licensed  to  commit  all  sorts  of  depreda- 
tions on  the  fields  or  private  property  to  procure  "speci- 
mens." If  teachers  have  been  thoughtless  in  their  overzeal 
and  have  not  accompanied  these  requests  of  the  children 
with  the  necessary  cautions,  let  us  try  and  make  up  for  it 
now  by  reasonable  little  talks  with  them,  that  shall  convince 
them  that  flowers  may  be  loved  and  yet  left  for  others  to 
enjoy.  There  is  an  obvious  duty  to  do  in  this  direction, 
and  an  obligation  to  teach  unselfishness  in  this  matter  that 
reaches  to  the  highest  point  of  ethics. 


Teachers'  Round  Table 

Pithy,  sensible,  direct,  condensed,  helpful  questions  and 
answers  desired  for  this  page. 


Editor's  Addrett 
Sharon,  Mass. 

Teachers'  College  Record 

We  can't  all  go  to  the  Teachers'  College  in  New  York 
City,  but  we  can  all  find  out  what  they  believe  there  and 
what  they  are  seeking  to  accomplish.  The  copy  of  the 
magazine,  Teachers^  ColUge  Record^  for  March,  1904,  con- 
tains '*  The  Curriculum  of  the  Elementary  School."  Send 
for  it  (30  cents  a  copy)  and  study  it.  Tliat  it  needs  and 
repays  study  is  just  the  reason  why  it  is  worth  while  for  you 
to  send  for  it.  There  is  no  excuse  for  narrowness  and 
ignorance  in  any  teacher,  no  matter  if  she  is  located  ''  ten 
miles  from  a  lemon,"  if  she  cares  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  educationally.  She  is  within  reach  of  a  post-office, 
and  the  mail  will  bring  her  anything  from  the  educational 
centers  that  she  cares  to  send  for,  and  at  a  trifling  expense. 
And  it  is  amazing  how  soon  such  a  teacher  finds  herself 
called  up  higher.  As  hard  to  conceal  a  fire  as  to  keep 
the  earnest,  searching,  hungry  teacher  from  being  discovered 
and  appropriated  for  better  positions  and  larger  salaries. 


Let  Us  Know 


What  success  did  you  have  with  the  little  September 
drama  ?  If  you  failed  in  interesting  or  benefiting  the  chil- 
children  with  it,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  children. 
They  take  to  these  plays,  rightly  managed,  like  ducks  to 
water.  One. great  point  in  Uiese  impromptu  plays  is  that 
the  children  should  do  the  thinking,  the  planning,  and  the 
staging,  with  a  little  suggestive  help  from  the  teachers. 
It  is  the  children  who  must  decide  whether  this  or  that 
talking  and  acting  —  especially  the  acting  —  is  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  play.  And  they  strike 
right  at  the  truth  of  things,  with  an  instinct  that  amazes  us. 

Now  every  new  movement  in  education  swings  at  first  to 
the  very  extreme.  Will  this  ?  Shall  we  "  run  "  to  plays  to 
the  detriment  of  other  things?  There's  the  danger.  Let 
us  try  to  preserve  an  equilibrium  in  this.  The  children  will 
like  the  plays  so  much  that  they  will  need  a  wise  hand  to 
check  the  runaway  impulse  of  young  enthusiasm. 

The  material  for  these  plays?  Let  it  always  be  simple 
and  within  the  child's  comprehension.  History  stories  and 
myths  will  offer  abundant  opportunity  for  impersonation, 
and  the  ordinary  reading  lessons  will  be  given  with  spirit  if 
a  few  minutes  are  spent  beforehand  in  "  playing  "  it. 


Getting  Ready  for  Winter 

Miss  Long's  series  of  pictures  tell  the  story  of  preparation 
o  animals  for  winter  comfort  and  safety,  and  will  commend 
itself  to  every  teacher  for  copying  by  children,  for  informa- 
tion lessons  in  nature  work,  for  oral  and  written  language 
work,  for  incentive  for  story  telling,  and  for  just  as  many 
other  useful  things  as  the  ingenious  teacher  can  think  out. 
One  picture  at  a  time  is  enough.  Keep  the  rest  from  the 
children  to  insure  a  surprise  each  time. 


Our  Dogs 

The  dog  stories  and  individual  experiences  that  will  be 
called  out  this  month  by  the  Dog  Chapter  in  the  Domestic 
Series,  aided  by  the  picture-page,  will  make  stirring  times  for 
the  teachers.  The  trouble  will  not  be  to  make  the  little  folks 
talk,  but  to  keep  them  from  talking  all  at  once.  Miss  ling's 
Dog  Page  is  enough  to  make  silent  boys  talk  in  sheer 
sympathy. 

Calendars 

Do  you  want  any  more  for  the  blackboard  after  the  many 
you  have  had  in  this  paper?  I  am  presuming  that  you  do 
not  ijind  that  you  prefer  ^Op^e^emi^u^on^uree^^^ 
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OHILD  LABOfi 

According  to  a  compilation  of  child-labor 
law8  of  the  several  states »  recently  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  children  only  ten 
years  old  may  be  employed  In  factories  in 
Alibama,  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  and  Ver- 
moDt.  This  is  the  lowest  age  at  which  the 
employment  of  children  is  authorized  in 
any  state.  In  some  states,  however,  there 
is  no  law  fixing  an  age  under  which  chil- 
dren may  not  be  put  to  work  for  hire. 

South  Carolina,  in  which  the  percentage 
of  child  labor  was  in  1900  greater  than 
in  any  other  state,  has  a  new  law,  which  is 
rapidly  improving  the  conditions.  Under 
it  the  employment  of  children  under  ten 
in  mines,  factories,  or  textde  mills  was 
ordered  stopped  on  May  1,  1903.  After 
May  first  of  this  year.  It  became  illegal  to 
employ  any  child  under  eleven,  and  on  May 
first  next  year  the  legal  age  will  be  raised 
to  twelve  years. 

Inmost  of  the  Northern  states  reason- 
ably satisfactory  laws  have  been  passed 
for  the  protection  of  the  children,  and  the 
ability  of  the  father  to  earn  lar;;er  wages 
than  formerly  has  made  it  unnecessary  for 
the  whole  family  to  work  in  the  mill. 
There  are  more  mothers  at  home  and  more 
children  in  school  in  the  factory  towns  than 
a  few  years  ago.  , 

In  the  South  whole  families  still  go  into 
the  mills,  >>ecanse  of  the  demand  for  labor 
that  cannot  be  met  otherwise.  As  the 
capacity  of  the  adults  to  do  more  increases, 
the  necessity  to  employ  the  young  children 
will  disappear.  The  national  sentiment 
against  permitting  the  children  to  be  denied 
their  rightful  opportunity  to  develop  their 
bodies  in  play  and  their  minds  in  school  is 
already  forcing  legislatures  to  pass  better 
laws  to  safeguard  the  future  of  the  race  by 
taking  care  of  those  who  are  to  be  the 
fathers  and  mothers  tn  a  few  years. 

—  To\ith*»  Companion 


— Thjp  phenomenal  growth  and  popularity 
of  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  since  the 
issue  of  the  Twentieth  Cintury  Revision  is 
evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  promi- 
nent schools  now  teaching  this  method. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  beginning 
with  January  ist,  1905,  the  New  York 
Board  of  Education  hfixe  excluMively  adopted 
for  the  day  and  evening  high  schools  of 
Greater  New  York  the  Isaac  Pitman 
*' Shorthand  Instructor,*'  for  a  further 
period  of  five  years.  Another  work  pub- 
lished by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  of  31  Union 
Square,  New  York,,  which  is  receivtog 
considerable  attention  at  the  present  time 
is  **  Insurance :  A  Practical  Exposition  for 
the  Student  and  Business  Man/'  by  T.  E. 
Young,  which  has  been  introduced  into 
Tale  University. 

—Fat  people  reduced  twenty-five  pounds 
monthly  by  my  guarantee  home  treatment. 
Purely  vegetable  and  harmless.  No  starv- 
ing, no  wrinkles,  or  discomfort.  Purifies 
the  blood  and  gives  health,  clear  skin,  and 
good  figure.  Endorsed  by  leading  physi- 
cians. Write  for  my  new  booklet  telling 
all  about  It.  Mailed  in  plain  sealed  letter 
free.  Write  Mrs.  A.  L.  Stockham,  19  B 
Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


"  The  Proper  Way  to 
Learn  How  to  Draw 
Is  to  Draw/' 

Children  delight  in  Augsburg's  Drawing  because  it  contains  so  much  of  the 
elements  dear  to  childhood — life  and  action. 

The  Pupils'  Practice  Tablets 

In  Augsburg's  Drawing 

double  the  efficiency  of  the  Drawing  Lesson  by  Saving  Time 

IN  PREPARATION  IN  PASSING  HATERIAL 

IN  ARRANGING  HODELS 

Pupik  are  shown  exactly  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

ATRIAL  IN  ONE  GRADE  WILL  CONVINCE  YOU 

^  SHORTER  COURSE 

Tablet  No.  i,  for  the  first  year.  Tablet  No.  5,  for  the  fifth  year. 


Tablet  No.  6,  for  the  sixth  year. 
Tablet  No.  7,  for  the  seventh  year. 
Tablet  No.  8,  for  the  eighth  year. 


Tablet  No.  2,  for  the  second  year. 
Tablet  No.  3,  for  the  third  year. 
Tablet  No.  4,  for  the  fourth  year. 

FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

Manual  I.  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  grades. 

Manual  II.  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seTcnth,  and  eighth  grades. 
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PLAYS,  RECITATIONS, 

GAMES 

Little  Plays  for  the  School-room  II 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin 

Aucs  E.  Allbn 
(All  rights  reserved) 

There  are  several  versions  of  this  old  story.  The  follow- 
ing play  is  based  upon  Browning's  poem.  His  own  versifi- 
cation may  be  used  as  suggested. 

Directions 

Befofe  giving  the  play,  read  to  the  chUdren  tach  parts  of  the  poem  as 
are  neceiaary.  Give  careful  explanation  of  uuusual  words,  customs,  etc. 
Tne  children  will  find  no  difficulty  in  memorizing  the  selected  paru — 
both  rhyme  and  rhythm  are  irresistible.  But,  if  for  *ny  reason,  this 
method  teems  too  difficult,  after  the  children  are  familiar  with  the  poem, 
the  teacher  may  read  it,  while  the  little  ones  act  it.  Again,  if  the  use  of 
the  verse  is  not  pleasing,  the  teacher  may  easily  reduce  the  meaning  to 
simple  prose  sentences  as  has  already  been  done  in  some  places. 

The  school-room  is  Hamelin  Town  in  Brunswick.  The  teacher's  desk 
is  the  Town  Hall.  In  front  of  it  runs  the  street  along  which  the  Piper 
leads  the  rats  and  the  children.  The  children's  seats  are  houses  from 
which  at  the  sound  of  the  pipe  the  rats  and  children  come.  Across  the 
back  of  the  room  flows  the  river  Weser.  A  door  leading  from  the  room 
is  the  door  into  Kuppelberg  Hill. 

Chakactirs  Choose  a  boy  for  the  Pied  Piper.  He  may  wear  a  long 
cape  made  of  red  and  yeUow  cloth  and  a  red  and  yellow  scarf.  At  the 
end  of  the  scarf  is  ^tened  his  pipe.  If  the  boy  can  play  some  simple 
melody  on  the  flute,  this  pipe  may  be  a  real  flute  and  be  may  do  bis  own 
piping.  If  not,  the  pipe  may  be  a  small  tin  horn.  Upon  this  the  piper 
seems  to  play,  the  music  really  coming  from  the  piano.  The  melody 
chosen  should  be  wild  and  weird  and  sweet. 

The  Mayor,  the  Council,  and  the  People  are  the  oldest  pupils.  The 
Rats  are  the  very  little  ones.  They  creep  out  from  under  the  seats  and 
from  all  the  improbable  places  imaginable.  The  Children  may  be  fhe 
same  ones  who  have  played  the  parts  of  Rats.  Better  still,  they  may 
be  other  children  a  litde  older.  Fur  this  simple  school-room  play  it 
seems  unadvisable  to  introduce  the  tiny  lame  boy  of  the  poem  who  b 
left  outside  the  hill.    A  part  of  his  words,  however,  are  suggested. 

Costumes  aside  from  the  Piper's  already  mentioned  are  unnecessary. 
To  distinguish  him  firom  the  othew,  the  Mayor  may — if  desirable — wear 
a  broad  straw  hat  and  a  long  cape. 

The  Play 

Part  One 

The  Mayor  is  seated  with  his  council  in  the  Town  Hall.  Everywhere 
the  Rats  are  hidden.  Along  the  streets  come  the  people.  They  burst 
in  upon  the  Mayor.  They  crowd  about  him.  They  shake  their  fists. 
They  talk  angrily. 

The  Mayor  (in  surprise)  What?  What?  My  ^ood  people 
of  Hamelin  Town  1     What  means  this  noise  and  tumult? 

Ihe  people  may  give  Stanza  II.  in  chorus.  Or  a  better  eff'ect  will  be 
obtained  by  giving  it  one  after  another,  each  person  telling  his  grievance 
with  suggestive  fJace  and  gesture.  The  verbs  may  be  changed  to  present 
tense,  as  below.  Rats,  meantime,  poke  up  their  heads,  click  their  teeth, 
scuttle  about,  etc. 

jPeop/e 

Rats! 

They  fight  the  dogs  and  kill  the  cats,  etc. 

One  of  the  Feople  We  can't  afford  to  buy  rich  gowns  for 
you,  Sir  Mayor,  while  we  are  eaten  up  with  rats. 

Another    Rouse  up,  sir — 

Another    Rack  your  brains — 

Another  {while  all  crowd  angrily  about  Mayor  and  Coun- 
cil) Find  some  way  to  rid  us  of  these  rats  or  we'll  get  rid 
of  you. 

(During  this  conversation  the  Mayor  consults  with  the  Council.  They 
shake  their  heads.) 

The  Mayor  {scratching  his  head  and  looking  puzzled) 
Gives  lines  4-8,  Stanza  IV.  {A  low  knock  is  heard  outside.) 
What's  that?  Gives  lines  18,  19,  and  20.  Stanza  IV. 
( Calling)  Come  in. 

(Into  their  midst  smilingly  walks  the  Pied  Piper.  He  steps  up  to  the 
Mayor's  council  table.^ 

Pied  Piper    Gives  lines  2-6,  Stanza  VI. 
(  The  people  gather  about  Piper  and  listen  eagerly)     Gives 
lines  7-10,  Stanza  VI. 
People    The  Pied  Piper  I 


One  {touching  his  coat)     See  his  coat  o<  \,^t^  colors. 

Another  {holding  out  scarf)     And  his  &C2.if. 

Another  {holding  up  pipe)     See,  sec,  here  is  his  pipe. 

Pied  Piper  {smiling  at  them)  If  Pil  get  rid  of  j^our  rats 
for  you,  will  you  give  me  a  thousand  guilders  ? 

Mayor  ami  others  {clustering  eagerly  aSfout  Piper)  One  ? 
We'll  give  you  fifty  thousand  \ 

(Piper  sj^epa  intd  the  street.  People,  Mayer,  and  cooncil  crowd  to 
doors  and  windows  to  watch.  Throughout  following  scene,  their  atti- 
tudes, faces,  and  gestures  should  t>e  natural,  expressing  interest,  curiosity, 
surprise,  excitement,  joy,  etc.  Piper  smiles,  holds  up  pipe,  touching  it 
gently  as  if  he  loves  it,  puts  it  to  his  lips,  blows  three  sbriU  sharp  blasts. 
At  this  sound,  from  their  hiding  places  out  pour  the  rats.  Let  the  chil- 
dren be  as  rat-like  as  potsible.  They  scuttle  along  on  **all  fours," 
creeping,  crawling,  skipping,  and  hopping.  They  whisk  and  scamper 
here  and  there  perking  saucy  noses,  cliddng  sharp  little  teeth,  etc.) 

People  {listening  to  each  other)  Give  lines  10-13,  Stanza 
VII. 

Rats  {in  chorus ,  as  they  follow  Piper  up  and  doTtm  aisles) 
Give  lines  14-1*5.    Stanza  VII. 

One  after  another  {showing  in  comic  attitude  the  char- 
acter named)     Give  lines  16,  17,  and  18.     Stanza  VII. 

Several  {speaking  together  with  comic  antics)  Give  lines 
19,  20,  and  21.    Stanza  VII. 

All    Repeat  lines  10-13,  Stanza  VII. 

People  {eagerly)     See  !     See  ! 

One    The  River  Weser. 

Another    They  are  coming  to  the  river. 

Another    They  plunge. 

All  {in  great  excitement)     O  !  O  !  O  ! 

(Rats  plunge  into  river.  That  is,  they  crouch  down  behind  bade 
seats.) 

People  They  drown  I  They  drown  !  We  are  free ! 
Hurrah  1 

(They  cheer.  They  laugh  bending  double.  They  slap  their  tides  and 
clap  their  hands.)  ^ 

The  Mayor  (strutting  proudly  up  and  down)  Go,  stuff 
up  all  the  rat  holes.  Get  long  poles  and  poke  out  the  nests. 
Don't  leave  a  sign  anywhere  of  the  rats. 

The  Piper  (suddenly  springing  up  in  the  crowd)  But  first 
sir,  if  you  please,  pay  me  my  thousand  guilders. 

TMayor,  Council,  and  people  talk  together.  They  shake  heads  and 
look  grave.    The  Piper  waits  smiling.) 

Mayor  (to  people)  A  thousand  guilders ?  We  can't  afford 
to  pay  this  gypsy  fellow  any  such  price  just  for  his  little  ser- 
vice. The  rats  are  dead.  They  can't  come  back.  (To 
Piper)  See  here,  my  good  fellow,  we're  willing  of  course 
to  pay  you  something  for  your  time  and  trouble — fifty 
guilders,  say.  But  as  for  the  sura  you  speak  of — it's  out  of 
the  question.    We  were  only  joking  when  we  promised  that 

IHper  (soberly)  I've  no  time.  Sir  Mayor,  for  jokes.  IVe 
work  to  do  far  away.  Pay  me  the  thousand  guilders  or  111 
pipe  another  tune — 

Mayor  (interrupting)  What !  Do  you  think  jrou  can 
frighten  me — the  Mayor  of  Hamelin  Town?  I'll  not  pay 
you  the  money.     Now,  sir,  do  your  worst. 

(Slowly  and  sorrowfully  the  Piper  steps  to  the  street.  He  rmises  his 
pipe.  He  touches  it  lovingly.  He  blows  three  soft,  sweet  notes.  The 
people  watch  amased,  indignant,  as  out  from  the  houses  come  the  chil- 
dren. They  laugh  and  chatter  merrily.  They  run  along  behind  the 
Piper  looking  trustingly  into  his  face.) 

People  (as  they  watch^  speaking  in  low  tones  to  each  other) 
Give  lines  7-12,  Stanza  XII. 

All  (clasping  hands  franticcUly)  Our  children!  (7he 
people  crowd  about  the  Mayor.  They  plectd  and  beg.)  Call 
them  back  !    Call  them  back  ! 

Another    They  go  toward  the  river. 

Another    He  will  drown  them  even  as  he  did  the  rats. 

Another  {pushing  forward)  See  j  See  1  They  have 
turned  from  the  river.    They  go  toward  Koppelberg  HilL 

Another  (joyfully)  He  can't  cross  that  peak.  He'll 
have  to  stop. 

(Children  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  Koppelberg  Hill. 
They  recite  softly  to  the  music) 

We  go — "to  a  joyous  land."  Give  lines  33-41,  Stanza 
XIII,  using  present  tense. 
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Leaflets 

3S  Psffes  and  ooyer,Mz7  incli«8.  Illustratefl* 
Special  price  to  readers  of  Pbimary  Educa- 
tion.  By  mail,  tbe  5  volames,  only  SO  oenib* 

Yolnme  1 .  The  San,  Plimeton,  The  Snow.— Our  Flag . 
w„«     «j-^-w*     .__  »».. »     «♦__...  Joan  of 

,  DaLde- 

fiowen^tobedr^nie^'^oii^  Proa. 

Saall,  Cray  flab.-September  Aster,  eoldenrod— M  ilk. 
weed.  Thistle.  Ants,  Oo  ober.^Tbe  Mayflower,  New 
LuKi,  rmit.  Thank' glTlna  Squirrel.-The  Madonna, 
The  Start  and  the  Child,  The  Christmas  Story. 

Volame  3.  l%e  Snowflake  Fairies,  The  Snow,  A 
Trip  10  Cloadland,  The  Star.— Ahraham  Lincoln.— 
The  Little  HIawatba.— Hiawatha's  Canoe,  The  Cary 
Tree.— More  About  the  ()ary  Tree,  The  Tonnfr  Soldier, 
T*keC«re,T&e  Drammer-Boy's  Barlal,Tbe  Red  snd 
While  Bosee.—Storjr  of  Little  Caterpillar,  CaterpliUr 
snd  Robin  Redbreast,  Sleepv  Little  Caterpillar.  Llltle 
Botterfly.— The  Ante  and  the  Grasshopper,  The  Pea 
Blossom.— The  Three  Bears,  The  Pea  Blossom  eon- 
eloded.- The  Lion  aad  the  Mouse,  Why  Oblpnunks 
Hare  Stripe*.— The  Christmas  BeUs. 

VolnmeU  l-S.  Little  Red  Rldlna-Hood  and  pictore . 
-Little  Cedrlc,  adapted  from  In  Sioryland  (lUut- 
trated).— King  iEolns  and  the  Bag  of  winds.— The 
Easter  Hare.— A  Little  Momlng-Qlonr  Seed.— Clytle 
(lllnntrated) :  The  First  Dandelion. 

Volame  3.  The  SeedUngs,  Thistle  Song,  Guldenrod. 
The  Apple  Tree,  The  Milkweed.— Going  Away,  LltUe 
Jack  Frost,  The  Grapes,  The  Anxious  Leaf.— What 
the  Sqnirrel  Said,  The  Flowers'  81eep,The  Pumpkin, 
How  Patty  Gave  Thank*.- What  the  ChrUtmasTVt  e 
Said.  The  Stars,  The  Birds'  Christmas.- The  Ni  w 
Tear.  Ths  Snowflakes,  In  Eskimo-Land.— Old  A»  e. 
The  Snow  Man.-Mareh,  Sprlog  and  Her  Helpers,  A 
Wbidy  Story.— The  Easter  LllT,  Tree  Talk.— The  Vio- 
let, The  ThlrU  th  of  May.— The  Bees,  The  Dande- 
lion's Birthday. 

Volume  4.  Quadrupeds,  Called  Fonrpaws.  It  Is  a 
gem.  It  was  edited  by  Nellie  Walton  Foid,  author 
of  ••  Nature's  Byways.''  It  treats,  the  Cat,  Squirrel, 
the  Fox,  LaoAb,  Bear,  Deer,  Babbit,  Cow,  Horse,  Dog. 

WILLIAH  a.  SrUTH  &  COnPAN  Y 

MINNBAPOUS,  MINNB30TA. 


EDUCATIONAL 
SEAT  WORK 

Bird  Outlines  for  Color 
Work 

Sixteen  cards,  5|  x  8,  of  com- 
mon birds,  with  full  directions  for 
coloring  on  each  card.  These  cards 
are  equally  good  for  sewing  cards 
or  outline  drawing.     Price,  25  cents. 

Doll  Outline  Cards  for 
Color  Work  and  Draw- 
ing 

Sixteen  cards,  5 J  x  8,  with  full  di- 
rections for  coloring  on  each  card. 
Price,  25  cent4s. 

Hiawatha  Drawing  and 
Sewing  Cards 

This  set  of  16  cards  is  intended 
for  use  in  connection  with  "The 
Story  of  Hiawatha,"  ''  Stories  of  the 
Red  Children,"  etc*    Price,  25  cents. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

aa8  Wabaah  Ave.,  Chicago 
NEW  YORK       BOSTON       SAN  FRANCISCO 


— ♦*  Ye  Merry  Tunes  fo^  Ye  Modern 
Lads  and  Lasses,"  the  new  song  book,  pub- 
lished by  March  Brothers,  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
is  a  ret!  success.  The  publishers  are  offer- 
ing twenty-flve  dollars  in  prizes  to  teachers 
Who  examine  the  book  and  write  the  best 
testimonial  regarding  it.  Write  them  for 
particulars. 

—••Pitman's  Commercial  Speller"  is  a 
comprehensive  speller  for  business  schools 
and  stenographers,  of  convenient  size  for 
the  pocket,  and  arranged  on  entirely  new 
and  practical  lines.  Is  an  accurate  gnlde 
to  the  spelling  of  over  8,000  words  which 
frequently  occasion  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  stenographer,  business  man,  and  writers 
generally.  Also  contains  a  chapter  on 
Punctuation,  with  full  directions  as  to  the 
use  of  Capital  Letters,  Abbreviations,  etc. ; 
List  of  Terms  and  Phrases  in  common  use 
from  the  Latin,  French  and  other  lan- 
guages; Commercial  Information  about 
Foreign  Money,  etc.  Size,  8x5  in.  183 
pages.  Cloth.  Round  Corners.  Colored 
Edges.  Price,  36  cents,  postpaid.  Liberal 
discount  to  teachers  and  schools.  Speci- 
men page  free. 


THE  OENTiniT 
The  Century  Magazine  has  been  trying 
the  experiment  of  omitting  the  index  from 
the  last  number  of  the  volume,  but  it  has 
announced  that,  beginning  with  the  Octo- 
ber number,  which  ends  the  current  vol- 
ume, the  index  will  be  restored.  Many 
magazine  publishers  have  found  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  print  an  index  for  the 
entire  edition,  but  a  small  edition  only  has 
been  printed,  and  copies  have  been  sent  to 
persons  who  desire  to  preserve  their  num- 
bers in  bound  form.  The  publishers  of 
The  Century  have  found  out  that  so  many 
readers  of  the  magazine  bind  the  numbers 
that  It  has  become  necessary  to  include  the 
index,  as  heretofore,  in  the  entire  edition. 


BEETHOVEN  AM)  HIS  IMMOETAL 
BELOVED 
In  the  October  Delineator  Is  begun  a 
series  on  ''The  Loves  of  Great  Com- 
posers," by  Gustav  Kobbe,  which  promises 
to  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the 
lives  and  personalities  of  the  great  musi- 
cians. The  story  of  Beethoven  and  his 
*«  Immortal  Beloved,"  which  Is  told  In  the 
first  paper.  Is  filled  with  interest,  not  only 
for  music  lovers,  but  for  every  one  who 
has  a  spark  of  sympathy  for  the  romances 
of  the  heart,  for  great  as  was  the  genius  of 
Beethoven,  his  heart  was  larger,  and  his 
love  for  the  Countess  Therese  Brunswick 
is  one  of  the  tenderest  episodes  in  the  lives 
of  the  great.  His  was  an  ennobling  love, 
Indeed,  which,  heeding  his  own  shortcom- 
ings, his  deafness,  the  eccentricities  of  his 
genius,  hesitated  to  risk  the  happiness  of 
his  beloved  In  its  keeping.  How  the  story 
leaked  out  Into  the  world  Is  also  well  worth 
reading,  and  the  Illustrations  are  a  valuable 
addition. 


Dr.  CHARLES 
FLESH 
FOOD 


GREAT 
BEAimnER 


Dr.  CharlM  Plitb  Pood  Is  tho 
besotlfler  ever  put  on  the  tnark^et 

only  preparation  known  to  medical 

that  will  crooto  good,  ffrm,  healthy  fleah,  and 
clear  the  complexion  of  every  blemish;  such 
as  pimpka.  blackheade,  &c,  without  internal 
medicine. 

FOR  RBMOVINQ  WRINKLES  it  is  without 
an  equal. 

FOR  DBVBLOPINQ  THB  BUST  or  reetoring 
a  wasted  breast  lost  through  nursing  or  sick- 

CbMlLif 


ness.  iBoking  ttaia  cbeefcsplimpandfiUing 
the  hollows  of  a  scrawny  n^k.  there  is  no 
other  preparation  in  the  world  that  has  any 
comparison. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.— The  regular  price  of 
Dr.  Charles  Flesh  Pood  is  fLOO  a  boz«  but  to  in- 
troduce it  into  thousands  of  new  homes  we 
have  decided  to  send  two  (2)  boxes  to  all  who 
answer  this  advertisement  and  send  us  |1.00. 
aU  packages  are  sent  in  plain  wrapper,  post- 
age prepidd. 
17DT7T7— A>  sample  box  which  contains 
riXCrC  enough  of  Dr.  Charles'  Flesh 
Food  for  anyone  to  ascertain  its  great  merits 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  absolutely  free,  if 
10c  is  sent  to  pay  for  cost  of  mailing.  Our 
txwk,  "Art  of  MaSMge.**  which  contains  all  the 
correct  movements  for  massaging  the  face, 
neck  and  arms,  and  full  directions  for  develop- 
ing the  bust,  wiU  also  be  sent  with  this  sample. 

Dr.Charie8Co."«SS»To!li"^' 

Oa  Salo  at  all  Leading  DopartBoat 
Storss  and  Drtfggists. 


THE  NORTHEASTERN 
PUBUG  SCHOOL 

A  Monthly  Paper 
Devoted  to  the  Educational  Inter- 
ests of  Northern  New  Enfi:land 


Write  for  Sample  Copy 
SO  Cents  per  Year 


MAINE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  BidgM  Porthuid,  Me. 


School  Supplies  aad  School  PHatlng 

AUGSBURG'S 
Action  Drawing  Cards 

A  series  of  four  sets  of  cards  repre- 
senting Action,  and  designed  to  aid 
in  the  teaching  of  Action  Drawing  in 
the  Primary  Grades. 

Set  I.  The  Action  of  Littae  Men 
II.  The  Action  of  the  Deer 

III.  The  Action  of  the  Horse 

IV.  The  Action  of  the  Dog 

Price,  20  cents  per  set 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBUSHINQ  CO 
asS  Wabash  Ays..  Chicago 
NEW  YORK        Bg^^g^  g^^^^it<Nfc6^lO 
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(They  reach  the  door. 
Mayor  (  Calling) 


The  people  fall  on  their  knees  before  Mayor.) 
Piper !     Piper ! 


(The  Piper  turns,  smiles,  shaken  his  head.  The  children  look  back, 
wave  their  hands  gaily  and  go  merrily  through  the  door.  From  the 
oth^r  side  comes  the  sound  of  light  laughter '  and  the  clapping  of  little 
hands.) 


Children  (from  behind  door  in  gay  chorus) 
don't  forget  to  pay  the  Piper ! 


Next  time, 


Games  and   Plays 

Charlotte  Blatchly 

Preliminary  Ball^:  Children  stand  in  rows,  facing 
each  other,  two  rows  of  desks  between  them,  those  on 
one  side  having  beanbags.  On  the  teacher's  counts 
they  throyir  to  those  in  the  row  opposite,  throwing  and 
catching  with  both  hands.  After  a  given  number  of  throws, 
they  put  the  left  hand  behind  them,  throwing  and  catching 
with  the  right  hand ;  the  same  with  the  left  hand.  This  is 
good  muscular  training. 

Circle  Ball:  Children  stand  in  a  circle  around  the 
room  ;  one  stands  in  the  center,  with  a  beanbag  or  ball,  and 
makes  quick  throws  to  children  in  different  parts  of  the 
circle. 

Decui  Ball:  Children  stand  by  desks.  A  tennis  or  soft 
rubber  ball  is  thrown  among  the  players.  The  child  hit 
sits,  and  is  out  of  the  game.  The  child  standing  near 
where  the  ball  falls  throws  it  the  next  time. 

A  form  of  Pillow  Dex :  ChikJren  stand  by  desks,  and 
bat  a  light  gas  ball  up  with'  the  palm  of  the  hand,  keeping  it 
in  the  air  as  long  as  possible. 

Follow  the  Leader :  Children  march  around  the  room, 
doing  exactly  what  the  leader  does.  He  may  lead  the  line 
up  and  down  the  aisles;  take  various  positions  of  the 
arms ;  jumps  over  the  seats  (by  placing  hands  on  desks  and 
jumping  through),  the  others  following  through  the  same 
seats ;  hopping  on  one  foot,  01:  taking  any  fancy  step.  It  is 
well  for  the  teacher  to  lead  the  line  {he  first  time  the  game 
is  played,  giving  the  children  ideas  of  the  various  things  to 
do.  Each  child  may  watch  the  person  in  front  of  him 
instead  of  the  leader  himself.  Those  who  do  not  follow 
the  leader  in  everything  may  be  taken  from  the  game. 

Huckle^  Buckle y  Beanstalk :  llie  children  close  their  eyes 
and  put  their  heads  on  their  desks.  A  small  object  —  as  a 
thimble  or  button  —  is  placed  in  plain  sight.  At  a  signal, 
the  chiklren  move  about  the  room,  and  when  they  see  it, 
take  their  seats  without  making  any  sign  of  its  whereabouts. 
The  first  one  to  see  it  may  hide  it  the  next  time. 

Hide  the  Thimble :    One  child  goes  out  of  the  room.     A  . 
thimble  or  button  is  placed  in  plain  sight  by  another  child. 
The  one  who  was  sent  out  is  then  guided  to  the  object  by 
the  clapping  of  the  children  —  soft  clapping  for  "cold," 
and  louder  for  "warm." 

These  three  games  are  good  training  for  the  powers  of 
observation. 

Going  to  Jerusalem :  Children  march  or  run  around  the 
room,  and  the  teacher  marks  certain  desks  with  chalk.  At 
a  signal,  all  run  for  a  desk  that  is  not  marked.  Those  who 
fail  to  get  a  desk,  stand  on  one  side  of  the  room,  the  others 
march  around  again  as  more  desks  are  marked.  When 
nearly  all  the  desks  have  been  marked,  all  may  try  again, 
the  teacher  erasing  the  marks,  and  those  desks  that  are 
marked  are  the  only  ones  to  be  taken.  This  game  is  good 
exercise  and  a  favoritelrith  the  children. 

Bird' Catcher:  This  game  is  a  great  favorite  with  all 
the  children,  even  in  the  upper  grades.  Two  players  are 
chosen  as  bird-catchers,  and  stand  in  the  front  of  the  room, 
having  a  "  nest "  (a  space  marked  off  with  chalk)  in  one 
comer  of  the  room.  The  "mother-bird"  is  chosen  to 
stand  in  another  "nest"  in  the  other  front  corner 
of  the  room.  The  other  players  are  named  in  groups 
(those  in  one  row  of  seats  usually)  for  various  birds, 
"  robins,"  "  wrens,"  etc.  As  the  name  of  each  group  of 
birds  is  called,  they  go  to  the  back  of  the  room,  and,  at  a 
signal,  run  to  the  "  mother-bird's  nest."    The  bird-catchers 


try  to  catch  them  before  they  reach  it.  The  "birds" 
dodge  in  and  out  among  the  desks,  jumping  over  the  seats, 
etc.  The  molher-bird  and  bird-catchers  count  their  birds 
at  the  end  of  the  game,  and  all  "fly"  back  to  their  seats ; 
that  is,  wave  their  arms  and  skip  to  their  seats. 

An  Eraser  Game:  A  boy  places  a  rubber  eraser,  or  any 
small  object,  on  the  desk  of  a  girl.  She  takes  the  eraser 
and  chases  him  around  the  room  to  his  seat.  If  she  tags 
him,  he  goes  to  the  corner  to  stand,  with  others  who  are 
caught,  till  the  end  of  the  game.  The  girl  then  pats  the 
eraser  W  a  boy's  desk,  and  the  game  continues. 

Cat  and  Rat :  Children  form  a  circle  around  the  room, 
with  hands  joined.  A  "cat "  is  chosen  to  stand  outside  the 
circle,  a  "  rat "  to  stand  inside.  The  players  are  friends  of 
the  rat,  and  raise  their  arms  to  let  him  under,  but  keep 
them  down  when  the  cat  tries  to  get  through.  The  cat 
chases  the  rat  in  and  out  of  the  circle,  among  desks  and 
over  seats,  till  the  rat  is  caught,  when  a  new  cat  and  rat  arc 
chosen. 

An  October  Finger-play 

B.  E.  B. 

The  sweet  ripe  nuts  come  pattering*  down 

In  fair  October. 
The  leaves  turn  yellow,  red  and  brown 

In  fair  October. 
They  falP  so  softly  all  around  ; 
They  dance^  and  whirl  along  the  ground 
Beneath  the  trees  all  sunshine-crowned 

In  fair  October. 

The  frosty  air  is  keen  and  sweet* 

In  fair  October. 
Blue  gentians  blossom  at  our  feet^ 

In  fair  October. 
The  squirrels  scamper*  through  the  wood 
To  store  away  their  winter  food ; 
And  everything  is  glad  and  good 

In  Fair  October. 

I  Make  a  pattering  with  the  fingers  on  the  desk. 

3  Raise  hands  high  and  imitate  leaves  falling  down. 

3  Imitate  leaves  dancing  and  wMrling. 

4  Take  long  breath. 

5  Stoi>p  as  if  to  pick  flowers. 

6  Right  hand  imitates  squirrel  running  about  and  climbing  tree  (the 
left  arm). 


The  Loveliest  Month 

Bektha  E.  Bush 

A  gay  little  girl  and  a  small  boy  as  gay 
One  day  in  October  went,  laughing,  to  play, 
(  Continued  on  page  41  m) 


Mother  and  Baby 

both  helped  by  the  use  of 

SCOTT'S  EMULSION 

It  will  enrich  the  mother's  milk 
and  make  the  baby  thrive.  If  it 
is  a  bottle  baby,  put  a  part  of  a 
teaspoonful  in  the  bottle  when  it 
is  fed.  For  poorly  nourished 
babies  and  children  we  believe  it 
has  no  equal  in  the  world. 


We'll  send  you  «  sample  free  opon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street.  N«w  York. 
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— A  raonnmental  anthology,  ** Irish  Liter- 
ature," of  which  Dr«  Justin  McCarthy  is 
editor-in-chief,  -with  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde, 
Lady  Oregory,  Dr.  Maurice  F.  Egan  and  J. 
Jein^y  Roche  as  associate  editors,  is  to  be 
one  of  the  interesting  results  of  the  present 
"Celtic  movement,"  or  revival  of  Irish  lit- 
erature. The  work  will  appear  in  ten  vol- 
umes of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages  each, 
with  numerous  illustrations  in  black  and 
white  and  color,  being  published  in  this 
country  by  John  D.  Morris  &  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Its  pnrpose  is  set  forth  by  Dr. 
McCarthy  as  being  "to  give  to  the  reading 
world  a  c^n^rehensiveyit  only  rapid,  glance 
at  the  whole  development  of  literary  art  in 
prose  and  poetry  from  the  opening  of  Ire- 
land's history."  80  many  Irish  writers  are, 
In  the  popular  mind,  simply  names  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  that  this  anthology  will 
reveal  to  a  surprising  extent  how  groat  has 
been  the  influence  of  Ireland  on  English 
letters.  The  names  of  Swift,  Goldsmith, 
Sterne,  Knowles,  Steele,  Sheridan,  Burke, 
Tyndall,  Lefanue,  Aubrey  De  Vere,  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  Lecky,  Mahaffy,  Richard  Bur- 
ton, James  Bryce,  are  but  a  few  that  come 
to  mind  In  this  connection,  aside  from  such 
distinctively  Irish  names  as  Moore,  Lever, 
Lover,  Edgcworth,  Carleton,  and  Bonci- 
cault.  Charles  Welsh  is  managing  editor, 
and  with  his  ^editorial  associates  has  had 
the  assistance  of  an  advisory  committee 
consisting  of  Stephen  Qwynne,  G.  W.  Rus- 
sell, Standlsh  0*Grady,  John  E.  Redmond, 
D.  J.  O'Donoghue,  and  Prof.  F.  N.  Robin- 


son, of  Harvard,  who  have  selected  the 
material  to  be  Included. 


THEOnOH  TOUSIST  8EKVI0E  TO  ST. 

LOUIS  VIA  HONTBEAL  GBAND 

TEUHK  EAILWAT  AISTD 

OHIOAaO 

The  Central  Vermont  and  Grand  Trunk 
Railways  have  inaugurated  through  Pull- 
man Tourist  car  service  between  Boston 
knd  St.  Louis  via  Montreal  and  Chicago, 
which  will  enable  tourists  bound  for  the 
World*s  Fair  to  make  the  journey  without 
change  or  any  of  the  inconveniences  expe- 
rienced in  *^  making  connections  with  other 
lines."  Handsome  new  cars  of  the  most 
modern  type  are  attached  to  the  fast 
"  Chicago  Limited  "  every  Thursday,  leav- 
ing North  Station,  Boston,  at  11.30  a.m. 
arriving  in  (Chicago  the  next  day  at  8.65 
P.M.,  due  in  St.  lA>uis  the  second  morning  at 
7.43.  The  cars  for  this  service  are  built 
on  the  general  glan  of  first-class  sleeping 
cars,  having  double  upper  and  lower 
berths,  spring  cushion  seats  and  backs, 
carpeted  aisles,  and  are  equipped  with 
mattresses,  linen,  lunch  table,  and  toilet 
conveniences.  Applications-  for  reserva- 
tions should  be  made  to  T.  H.  flanley, 
Acting  N.  E.  Passenger  Agent,  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  360  Washington  Street, 
Boston.  Handsome  souvenir  publication 
of  the  World's  Fair,  giving  valuable  Infor- 
mation for  intending  visitors,  will  be  sent 
free  upon  application. 


A  BEATTTIFUL  BOOK 

The  above  caption  is  what  everyone  is 
saying  about  the  new  publication  on  the 
World's  Fair  issued  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  System.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the 
most  artistic  and  beanllfnlly  gotten  up 
publication  that  has  been  issued  in  connec- 
tion with  the  World's  Fair.  On  the  very 
handsome  cover  are  Illustrations  of  two 
beautiful  statues  displayed  at  the  Fair, 
emblematic  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  embossed  with  steel  die  in 
high  relief.  The  book  contains  forty-eight 
pages,  with  descriptive  matter  of  the  main  ^ 
features  of  the  Exposition  profusely  illus- 
trated, and  embodies  the  latest  and  best 
maps  of  the  City  of  St.  Loiiis,  showing 
street  car  lines  and  many  other  features, 
also  a  map  of  the  World's  Pair  grounds, 
and  a  large  map  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way System  showing  the  route  to  a<id  from 
the  Fair,  as  well  as  variable  routes  and 
attractive  side  trips  that  will  appeal  to 
their  patrons.  A  chapter  on  *•  How  to 
Reach  St:  Louis  "  is  given,  and  all  Informa- 
tion that  prospective  visitors  to  the  Fair 
are  looking  for.  The  publication  Is  not 
only  one  that  will  Interest  everybody  wh  > 
secures  a  copy,  but  wiU  be  a  handy  guide 
to  those  who  take  In  the  Exposition.  Copy 
can  be  had  for  four  cents  in  stamps,  on 
application  to  T.  H.  Hanley,  Acting  New 
England  Passenger  Agent,  860  Washington 
Street,  Boston.  The  Grand  Trunk  oper- 
ates a  double  service  direct  to  St.  Louis 
from  Montreal,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Lon- 
don, etc. 


LANGUAGE 

Primary  Language  Cards 

Sixty  unique  cards  with  index,  prepared  by  one 
of  Boston's  most  successful  teachers.  Useful  for 
Spelling,  Punctuation,  and  Language  Work.  In 
neat  box.     Price,  25  cents. 

Sample  Card.     {Reduced  Siu) 


I  was 


to— too— two. 

late  for  the  car,  so 


I  walked. 

1  think  it  was  far 

walk. 

Those children  are 

small be  out  alone. 


I  went  — 

—  papers. 

I  went  — 

It  is  


the  store 


that  store, 


buy 


play. 


rainy 


go  out 


You  paid 
book. 


much  for  your 
—  cents 


Will  you  give  me  — 
for  a  stamp? 

Yes,  and  buy stamps  for 

me, . 


c 


SEAT    WORK 


J 


Primary  Arithmetic  Cards 

Put  up  in  envelope,  containing  sufficient  for  250 
cards,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  square,  printed 
on  both  sides,  500  figures  and  arithmetical  signs, 
assorted  colors.     Price,  15  cents. 


2x3 


Alphabet  Cards 

Put  up  in  envelope,  containing  sufficient  for  250 
cards,  each  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  square, 
printed  on  both  sides,  500  letters,  on  heavy  card- 
board, assorted  colors.     Price,  15  cents. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
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They  looked  at  the  bright  arching  trees  overhead. 
"  They.Ve  turned  into  sunshine/'  the  little  girl  said. 

They  looked  at  the  heaps  of  bright  leaves  on  the  ground. 
^They're  small  bits  of  sunshine  all  scattered  around." 


They  breathed  the  sweet  air,and  each  breath  brought  them  joy. 
They  ran  and  they  shouted,  this  small  girl  and  boy. 

And  they  cried  as  they  tossed  the  crisp  leaves  there  and  here, 
"  October's  the  loveliest  month  in  the  year  !  " 


A  Suggestion 

Ella  M.  White,  Alpena,  Mich. 


In  the  autumn  noonths,  when  the  birds  are  flying  South,  a 
flock  of  wild  geese,  cut  from  gray  matting  of  a  delicate 
shade,  will  make  attractive  some  dark  comer  of  the  school- 
room. Cut  them  the  size  of  the  accompanying  pattern  and 
arrange  them  on  the  wall  as  you  have  seen  them  fl3dng  — 


something  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  or  the  letter  *'V" 
.turned  on  its  side  —  always  with  a  leader.  Fifteen  to 
twenty  birds  make  a  good-sized  flock  for  the  wall.  Be  sure 
to  mount  them  so  that  the  neck  and  tail  will  be  on  a 
horizontal  line. 


"Go  and  Play'' 

Mother  said :  ''  That's  all,  dear.     Now  run  out-doors  and 
play." 

Father  said  the  same ; 

And  so  I  came. 
But,  somehow,  they  forget  that  I'm  growing  ^very  day. 

A  girl  can't  always  frolic.     Why,  lambs  are  sometimes  still, 
Though  whenever  they  feel  like  it,  they  caper  with  a  will. 
And  birds  may  stop  their  singing  while  their  hearts  are  full 

of  song. 
I've  seen  them  look  so  solemn  1     And  when  the  day  is  long 
They  often  hide  among  the  boughs  and  think  —  I'm  sure 

they  do ; 
I've  peered  between  the  twitching  leaves,  and  seen  them  at 

it,  too ! 

But  if  a  girl  stands  still  and  thinks,  the  people  always  say : 
"  As  you've  nothing  else  to  do,  dear,  why  don't  you  go  and 
play?" 

.    — Mary  Mapes  Dodge 


Puzzle  for  Tired  Children 

Cut  capital  "T's"  from  thin  card- 
board, then  cut  them  again  by  dotted 
lines,  as  in  illustration.  ShufHe  and  give 
each  child  the  pieces  of  one  letter  to 
put  together  again  to  make  the  T.  Put- 
ting the  letter  on  the  board  will  help  the 
wee  ones.  They  say  it  takes  grown-ups 
ten  minutes  to  fit  the  pieces.  How  long 
will  it  take  the  children  ? 


Writers'  Rights 

"  Write  '  rite,'  "  said  Wright.  , 

The  Wright  wrote  "right." 

"That  isn't ' rite,' "  said  Wright.  "I  tell  you  to  write 
'  rite,'  and  you  write  '  right.'     Write  '  rite'  right." 

"  Right  away,  Wright,"  right  cheerfully  replied  the  wright, 
and  he  wrote  "  write." 

"  That's  *  write,'  all  right,"  said  Wright,  "  but  when  Wright 
tells  a  wright  to  write  *  rite '  right,  and  the  wright  writes 
'write'  right, but  doesn't  write ' rite '  right,  it  is'nt  right" — SeL 


Brain  Food  and  Nerve  Tonic 

(Lrosb^'s  tPttali^eb  j^bospbites 

Is  for  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  relief  of  all  weaknesses  resulting  from 
excessive  brain  work,  nervous  strain,  and  impaired  vitality.  It  supplies  to 
active  brain  and  nerves  the  needed  elements  to  maintain  the  normal  nerve 
force  and  vital  energy  of  the  brain.  It  strengthens  the  intellect,  refreshes  the 
tired  nerves,  promotes,  cfigestion  and  restful  sleep,  prevents  brain  exhaustion  and  nervous  prostration. 


VITALIZED   PHOSPHITES   li  a  concentrated  wMU  powder  fipom  the  pbosphoid  principle  of  tbe  oz-braln  and  wheat  gwm, 
Formula  on  each  bottle.    PreBcrlbed  by  physicians,  used  by  brain  workers  everywhere.    Descriptive  pamphlet  free. 

CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURB.  Prepared  Only 

The  beat  remedy  known  for  cold  in  the  head,  sore  throat, 
and  inflaenxa.    It.  «foe8    not  contain  cocaine,  morphine,  nor  by 

narcotic  of  any  description.    By  mail, 60  cenu.  »,  ^         ,        ^  .  ,  .     ^ 

Beware  of  Substitutes.  V  ^ot  found  at  Druggists,  sent  by  mail,  $i.oo 


B^S'^ 


W.  J5th  Street, 
New  York  City. 
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^  We  are  gUd  to  annoimce  to  oar  read- 
en  that  the  James  F.  McCQlloagh  Teachers' 
i^fency  of  Chicago  has  experienced  a  large 
increase  in  business  the  past  year.  This 
compels  them  to  seek  larger  and  more  com- 
modions  quarters  in  the  Railway  Exchange 
Bnilding,  where  they  have  Jast  installed 
themselves,  and  are  prepared  to  extend  to 
teachers  the  courtesies  which  have  won 
them  their  desenred  success. 

—Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  have  among  their 
newest  and  forthcoming  books,  *'  The  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry,"  by  Walter  N.  Bush  and 
John  B.  Clarke;  **  The  Essentials  of  Alge- 
bra,** by  Robert  J.  Aley  and  David  A.  Roth- 
rock;  *«The  Silver  Song  Series,"  by  Leon- 
ard B.  Marshall;  '*  The  Common  Book  of 
Vocal  Music,"  an  addition  to  the  Modern 
Music  Series,  by  Eleanor  Smith;  ''The 
Making  of  the  Empire  State,"  by  Jacques 
W.  Redway,  in  the  Stories  of  the  Sutes 
Series;  "An  Introductory  Physiology,"  by 
H.  W.  Conn,  in  Standard  Physiologist 
Series,*  and  '*  Monday  Morning  Talks,"  by 

D.  J.  Herbert  PhllUps. 

— <*  Pictorial  Composition  and  the  Criti- 
cal   Judgment    of    Pictures,"   by    Henry 

E.  Poore,  A.N.A.,  now  passing  into  its 
third  edition,  has  attnCcted  marked  atten- 
tion from  artists,  art  photographers  and 
collectors,  each  class  drawn  to  it  by  the 
direct  and  applicable  word  which  it  con- 
tains. The  book  develops  the  processes 
of  pictorial  construction,  setting  forth  the 
principles  which  underlie  the  work  of  the 
artist.  From  this  as  a  basis,  through  the 
aid  of  many  illustrations  from  well-known 
paintings,  the  argument  is  unfolded  with  a 
deamess  which  appeals  as  well  to  the  lay- 
man as  to  the  student  of  art.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Tennsint  &  Ward,  287  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  who  issue  a  classified 
list  of  books  on  Photography,  embracing 
all  the  most  desirable  works  on  photogrsr 
phy  and  lis  applications  at  present  obtain- 
able in  the  English  language;  with  publi- 
cation dates,  size,  number  of  pages  and 
prices,  as  a  guide  to  their  intelligent  selec- 
tion by  buyers. 


THE  BLAOE  DIAMOITO  BOITTE 

A  pleasant  and  altogether  agreeable  trip 
from  New  York  to  Niagara  Falls  is  that 
over  the  Lehigh  Valley  Road. 

Luxurious,  well-lighted  and  well-kept 
cars,  courteous  attendance,  and  well-ap- 
pointed dining-cars  in  which  are  served 
appetizing  meals  at  reasonable  rates,  from 
the  material  side;  while  the  aesthetic  is 
provided  for  in  the  magnificent  scenery 
which  may  be  viewed  as  the  train  passes 
through  Hie  Switzerland  of  America. 

Teachers  find  this  a  convenient  and 
economical  line  to  travel  by,  as  especial 
attention  is  given  to  their  requirements.  • 

Intending  travellers  to  the  west  by  a<l- 
dressing  George  R.  Chesbrough,  G.E.P.A., 
355  Broadway,  New  York,  can  obtain  full 
information  as  to  time  of  departure  and 
arrival  of  trains,  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  way  of  forwarding  baggage,  or  any 
Other  ne^ed  Information. 


NOVEMBER  READING 

Stories  of  the  Red  Qiildren 

By  DOROTHY  BROOKS 
Large  Type.    Illttstratel    Boarda,  jo  cents;  Qoth,  40  centi 


It  is  both  natural  and  fit- 
ting that  the  boys  and  girls  of 
America  should  be  Interested 
and  familiar  with  the  legends 
that  have  woven  so  much  of 
poetry  and  romance  about  the 
life  of  the  red  men.  Wind, 
stars,  rain,  snow,  rainbows, 
and  the  whole  phenomena  of 
nature  are  woven  into  charm- 
ing stories  which  will  feed 
the  imagination  without  injur- 
ing the  children.  The  book 
is  illustrated  by  twenty-three 
striking  pictures  vivid  with 
Indian  life  and  activities. 

The  Story  of  Hiawatha 

FOR  YOUNG  READERS 

Edited  by  E.  NORRIS.    Colored  Illustrations.    Boards,  30  cents 

This  story  differs  from  the  usual  presentation  of  Hiawatha  in  its  combinationB 

of  prose  narrative  and  the  orig- 
inal poem.  The  result  is  a 
happy  adaptation  for  young 
children.  The  narrative  form 
prepares  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  rhythmic  hnet 
and  prevents  any  weariness  firom 
the  monotony  of  the  long  poem. 
The  book  is  rich  in  illustration 
— ^there  is  hardly  a  page  without 
its  accompanying  picture.  There 
are  many  full-page  illustrations» 
several  in  rich  cdor,  and  all  are 
remarkably  dear,  striking,  and 
expressive.  These  will  prove  of 
great  assistance  in  comprehend- 
ing the  poem  and  wfll  delight 
the  hearts  of  the  children. 
—  Primary  EdmmH^n. 

Qiildren  of  the  Wigwam 

By  ANNIE  CHASE,  Author  of  "Boyhood  of  Famous  Americans'* 
Illustrated.    Qoth,  40  cents 
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EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  BOSTON 
EABLT      AMBBIOAM      HISTOBT     FOB      TODNO 

AMBBiOAirt.  Folly  llluBtrated.  886  pages. 
Cloth.   Prloe,  teTenty-llve  cents. 

.  This  Is  a  book  in  which  the  yonng  from 
tweUe  years  upward  will  not  And  a  doll  page. 
Tet  it  is  not  written  down  to  them.  Every 
theme  is  vigorously  handled  with  admirable 
oompleteness;  purpose,  motive,  and  result 
thrown  into  distinct  relief;  incident,  descrip- 
tion, reflection,  all  woven  into  a  simple,  lucid 
narrative  that  rivets  the  attention  and  carries 
the  interest  along  from  chapter  to  chapter 
throughout  the  book.  Very  happily,  too,  are 
the  events  of  our  history  made  to  minister  to 
the  love  oUmr  country,  quickening  it  to  an  in- 
tense  glow  in  the  hearts  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  peruse  the  story  of  onr  early  history  as 
the  authors  hero  so  ingeniously  unfold  it. 
They  must,  as  the  authors  hope,  **  turn  the 
final  page  with  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  the 
self-sacrifice,  the  heroism,  and  patriotism  of 
our  fbrefathew,  and  will  hence  strive  the 
more  to  make  their  own  lives  deserve  the 
emulation  of  their  children  and  their  ohil- 
dren's  ehildren  "  President  Roosevelt  has 
j>ertinently  said :  **  There  are  few  more  desir- 
able  things  than  to  study  history  with  an  ear- 
neat  desire  to  profit  thereby  in  order  to  do 
better  service  in  the  time  that  now  is.*'  The 
coming  of  Columbus,  of  his  successors,  the 
discovery  of  the  Philippines,  o^  the  Mlssis- 
■lppi,'the  Spanish,  the  French,  the  Dutch  Set- 
tlements, the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  the  up- 
rising  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  final  achieve- 
ment of  Independence  are  wrought,  as  we 
have  said,  into  masterly  sketches,  which  are 
made  still  more  attractive  and  luminous  by 
the  wealth  of  maps,  plans,  and  artistic  illus- 
trations with  which  the  volume  abounds. 

A.  FLANAGAN  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

GLDtPtBS  OF  PIONBBB  LiFB  FOB  LiTTLB 
FOLKS. 

A  Story  of  two  children,  Frank  and  Milly 
Gray,  who  spent  a  year  at  Grandpa's  in  the 
country,  in  Illinois,  to  learn  something  of 
country  life.  They  were  full  of  curiosity,  and 
the  answers  to  their  questions  tell  all  about 
farm  life  that  all  children  wQl  enjoy  knowing. 
Grandpa  tells  them  of  his  first  experiences  in 
the  prairie  state,  and  how  the  pioneers  lived 
and  made  a  home  for  themselves  amid  all 
sorts  of  dangers.  They  learned  about  possum 
hunting,  heard  about  a  winter  picnic  with  the 
wood-choppers,  grandmother's  school  days  in 
the** Cornfield  College ** school-house, an  old- 
fashioned  Thanksgiving,  and  many,  many 
things  that  it  is  very  good  for  city  children  to 
know  about.  This  will  make  an  interesting 
and  instructive  supplementary  reader. 

C.  W.  BARDEEN,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

FiFTT-FiVB  Ybabt  Old.    By  C.  W.  Bardeen. 

This  volume  contains  five  good  stories,  each 
designed  to  show  some  instance  where  right 
and  wrong  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  the 
teacher's  world.  Every  story  is  interesting, 
has  an  ethical  purpose,  and  it  only  needs  for 
this  book  to  get  into  the  hands  of  f  air-min  Jed 
school  officials  to  do  a  world  of  good.  Mr. 
Bardeen  is  entirely  at  home  in  school  affairs 
and  writes  directly  to  the  point,  as  one  who 
knows  every  step  of  the  way.  The  little  vol- 
ume should  have  a  wide  reading  for  the 
author's  courage  in  attacking  evils  and  a  keen 
discrimination  between  things  as  they  seem 
and  as  they  are. 


MAYNARD,  MERRILL  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
Andbbsen'8  Faiby  Tales.   258  pages.   Fifty 
cents.    By  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Selected 
and  edited  by  Edna  Henry  Lee  Turpin. 

Nineteen  of  the  immort«il  stories  by  Ander- 
sen are  selected  for  this  book  for  primary 
grades.  The  teacher  who  will  wisely  tell  the 
author's  life-story  from  the  brief  biography  in 
the  beginning  of  the  book  will  Interest  the  chiU 
dren  and  make  the  author  and  reader  friends 
at  the  start.  The  stories  themselves  will  hold 
the  children  captive  as  they  have  ever  done. 

A.  FLANAGAN  A  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Trb  Stobt  in  Pbimabt  Instkuotiom.  By 
Samuel  B.  AllUon,  Ph.L>.,  and  H.  Avis  Perdue. 

The  author  believes  in  story  telling  in  pri- 
mary schools  and  has  given  sixteen  stories 
and  how  to  use  them  in  this  litUe  book.  How 
to  select  a  story  and  how  to  determine  its  aim 
and  how  to  tell  it  are  taken  up  in  separate 
steps.  FoUowlng  the  telling  of  the  story 
should  be  iU  dramatization  by  the  children 
undirected  by  the  teacher.  Every  primary 
teacher  will  be  helped  by  the  study  of  the 
steps  laid  down  for  the  telling  and  use  of  the 
story. 

RAND,  HON  ALLY  A  CO.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
KINO  ABTHUB  AND  HIS  KNIOHTS.     By  MsudC 

L.  Radford.    Illustrated  by  Walter  J.  Enrlght. 
872  pages.   Fifty  cents. 

A  supplementary  reading  book  In  prose  for 
the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  in  schools.  The 
stories  have  been  collected  from  Tennyson's 
**  Idyls  of  the  King"  and  other  works  descrip. 
live  of  the  chlvalrlc  times  of  King  Arthur. 
The  illustrations  are  tull-page  and  of  striking 
interest.  The  book  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
the  children,  who  are  ever  ready  for  stories  of 
ancient  knights  and  who  will  hear  of  the 
famous  *<  Round  Table  '*  of  King  Arthur  all 
their  lives. 

GINN  A  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Pbimabt  ABirBMErto.  By  David  Eugene 
Smith. 

Any  text-book  in  mathematics  by  Dr.  Smith 
is.  deserving  of  attention  and  study.  The 
author  has  aimed  to  follow  closely  the  best  of 
the  methods  in  arithmetic  which  have  been 
offered  schools— not  all  **splral,"  nor  ••topical," 
nor  *•  ratio."  but  in  consideration  of  these  the 
most  reasonable  course  for  the  early  teaching 
of  arithmetic.  Care  has  been  taken  in  the 
selection  of  problems  to  give  such  as  pertain 
to  the  real  life  of  the  child.  The  illustrations 
are  also  planned  for  the  ftirtherance  of  good 
results  in  practical  teaching  and  not  to  make  a 
pretty  picture  book. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  CO.,  NEW  YORK,N.  Y. 

SBLF  Hblps.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  (Eclectic 
School  Reading.)  Edited  with  Notes  and  Ap- 
pendlx  by  Ralph  Lytton  Bower. 

The  truths  which  have  kept  this  book 
actively  alive  for  the  last  fifty  years  are  as 
applicable  to  young  people  to-day  as  when 
they  were  given  to  the  classes  of  young  men 
half  a  century  ago.  It  was  a  wise  and  happy 
thojght  to  prepare  these  essays  for  a  supple- 
mentary reader  for  the  schools.  There  are 
helpful  explanatory  notes  and  an  appendix 
containing  brief  biographies  of  many  import- 
ant  persons  mentioned  In  these  essay-talks. 

GINN  A  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

AN  ELBMEMTABT  AMEBICAN  HISTOBT.  By  D. 
H.  Montgomery. 

n  was  the  design  of  the  author  to  prepare  a 
short  story-history  of  our  country,  suited  to 
the  beginners  in  history.  The  most  important 
events  In  the  national  growth  of  America  are 
brought  to  the  pupil's  attention,  and  when 
well  known  men  have  figured  prominently  in 
these  events,  they  have  been  given  due  credit 
for  ttielr  part  In  shaping  events,  and  thus  is 
history  made  alive  to  the  student.  The  vol- 
ume abounds  In  maps  and  pictures  which 
make  the  text  clear  and  feed  the  Imagination 
of  the  children.  The  first  chiptera  tell  the 
story  of  the  explorations  of  the  Northmen, 
and  the  book  closes  with  a  picture  of  President 
Roosevelt  sending  a  cablegram  around  the 
world  on  July  4, 1903. 


AMEBICAN  BOOK  CO.,  HEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
NATDBB    STCDT    WITH  COKMOR  TlIUIO«.     By 

M.H.Carter.   150 pages.   Prioe, 60 oenta. 

The  author  says :  **  This  entire  work  is  in- 
tended for  and  adapted  to  the  oity  schools.  It 
calls  for  the  simplest  apparatus,  the  cheapest 
material.  It  asks  only  for  school  desks, 
paper  to  cover  them,  knives  and  pina,  pencils 
and  paper."  The  lessons  are  not  planned  for 
pupils  before  the  fourth  year,'  and  have  been 
arranged  to  show  the  method  of  procedure  In 
laboratory  investigation.  It  is  a  book  to  he 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  The  anb- 
Jects  are  fruits  and  vegetables  which  oaa  be 
easily  obtained.  Everything  la  directed  and 
explained  clearly  and  the  pupil  must  be  dull 
who  will  not  be  interested  and  able  to  follow 
step  by  step.  The  Ulustrationa  are  beantlfhl 
half  tones,  and  the  make  up  of  the  whole  book 
is  of  the  finest  order* 

D.  APPLBTON  COMPANY,  MEW  YOBK«  N.  T. 
ABItBMBTlC.     BOOK   I.    By  I.   W.  A.  TOQUg, 

Ph.D.,  and  Lambert  L.  Jackson,  A.M.  2» 
pages. 

A  text  book  in  arithmetic  that  oontalns  so 
much  more  of  range  and  suggestion  that  the 
teacher  will  feel  that  she  Is  herself  taught  as 
well  as  the  children.  The  problema  begin 
with  the  simplest  addition  and  growgxmdnaUy 
to  the  plastering  of  a  room.  They  are  based 
on  the  actual  living  experiences :  taoaaehold 
expenses,  postage,  street  ear*,  telephones, 
games,  thermometers,  mileage,  tree  products, 
newspapers,  etc.  The  children  who  do  this 
work  are  learning  a  great  deal  bealdea  the 
manipulation  of  figures.  The  Illnstratlons 
correspond  with  the  scheme  of  the  problems 
and  suggest  much  more  of  lasting  help  than 
gay  play  pictures  that  please  chUdren  bat  a 
few  ipinutes. 

UNIVERSITY  PUB.  CO^  NEW  YORK,  H.  Y. 
'  PUTSIOLOOT    AND    HTOIBNK    VOB    CBIU>BBV. 

By  Robert  Eadie  and  Andrew  Badie,  M.D. 

This  is  something  more  than  an  ordinary 
text-book.  It  is  a  clear,  conversational  talking 
over  of  our  bodies  and  how  to  care  for  them. 
The  Interest  of  the  student  Is  seonred  and  the 
facts  are  given  in  an  unteohnical  and  pleasing 
way  that  will  make  them  remembered.  The 
difficult  alcohol  question  is  treated  In  a  careful, 
scientific,  common-sense  way,  and  teaobers 
with  tact  and  a  desire  to  get  at  the  truth  wUl 
select  and  adapt  what  is  needftd  for  their 
classes.  **What  to  Do  Before  the  I>oetor 
Comes  *'  occupy  about  fifty  pages  in  the  clew- 
ing chapter  of  the  book.  They  ans  (nil  of  just 
the  information  that  everybody  shoold  poa* 
sees  for  oases  of  emergency.  The  illnstratlons 
are  abundant,  many  are  colored,  and  all  ais 
of  the  best. 


Scrofula 

Is  very  often  acquired,  though 
generally  inherited.  Bad  hy- 
giene, foul  air,  impure  water, 
ar£  among  its  causes^  It  is 
called  ''the  soil  for  tubercles,'' 
and  where  it  is  allowed  to  re- 
main tuberculosis  or  consump- 
tion is  pretty  sure  to  take  root. 

Hood^s  Sarsaparilla 
Removes   every  trace   of 
scrofula*     Get  Hood's* 

For  testimonials  of  fcmsfkable  ctsrei  send 
for  book  on  Scrofula^  No.  U 

C  I.  Hood  C09  Lowell^  Blasb 
Digitized  by  vnv^V.^^  IV^ 
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AVOID  PITFALLS 

In  the  School-room  this  year  by  having  a 
judicious  variety  of  Reading  Matter  on  hand* 
A  generous  supply  of  the 

POPULAR  FIVE  CENT  CLASSICS 

Will  help  you  over  many  difficulties* 

SINGLE  COPIES,  SEVEN  CENTS.   FIVE  OR  MORE,  FIVE  CE^ 


First  Ctade; , 

N<>.2.    iSsop's  Fables.     . 

Ajdbiptfld  lor  primAiy  grades.  Luge  typft.  Fox  anH 
the  UotL,  Fox  and  the  Grapes,  The  Cock  a4>oodle  and 
the  PSc<e  of  Gold.  The  Wolf  mxA.  the  Goat.  The  lajy 
OnMbopper,  Tl^e  Wolf  and  the  Crane,  The  Kid  and  the 
Wolf,         -"  -   -     -        -     -  -     -   - 


;  Fox  aod  the  Crow,  The  Stag  at  the  Lakcu 
No.  3.    ifisoF^s  Fablss. 

Same  aa  above.  The  Havk  and  the  Mjghtingale. 
The  Snake's  Bga,  The  Pox  and  the  Crab,  The  Anc  and 
Che  Dove*  The  Dog  and  the  Sha^ow^The  Cat  and  the 
Bifdt«  The  Fox  andtbe  WeQ,  The  Fpx  and  the  Stork. 

No.  1 1.    SsLscnoifs  from  J^sov,    I. 

Same  as  abore,  coataininK  the  Two  Frogs.  The- 
Battle  of  the  Birds  and  Beasts,  The  Lark  and^er  Young 
Ones,  Tbe  Hare  and  the  Tortoise*  The  Lion  and  the 
Moose,  The  B<^  abd  the  NetUe,  The  Little  Mouse. 

No.  12.    Sblections  from  ifiSOP.    II. 

San^e  as  above,  oontaining  The  Blind  Man  and  the  . 
ne  Mao,  The  Wind  and  the  Sun,  The  Arab  and  tbe 


CMkel,  The  Crabsk  The  Wolf  and  the  Lanobi  The  Rat 
aad  the  Bl^phaat,  The  Fly  and  tbe  Harae. 

No.  73.    BuDs»  Stems  ,and  Roots. 

A  little  Nature  Reader  about  the  vaiious  kinds  of 
hods.    Illustrated. 

No.  74-    What  Annie  Saw. 

Kamxe  Stories,  telling  of  a  Snail,  Blackbird,  Beetle, 
^  Kitty, Mrf.  If  ouae,  Rabbits,  and  other  faaiiliar  animals. 

No,  77.    Flower  Friends.    I. 

Another  delightfol  nature  reader,  telling  about  the 
early  ^cing  flowers,  in  siapleiaognage. 

No.  109.    The  Butterfly  Baby. 

Containing  the  story,  Mother  Butterfly's  Bat^,  by 
Kale  Fsrcfe,  and  tbe  story.  What  the  Gratthopper  Said 
to  Aaaie,  Xhe  Katydid.    A  ehanning  Uttle  reader. 

No.  110.     Plant  Babie3. 

Stooes  of  the  Peach  B^y,  Melon  Babies,  and  other 
richly  illustrated  stories. 

No.  143.     Babes  of  the  Wood. 

Soil  suMther  nature  reader,  laigp,  clear  type,  telling 
sboot  the  oak  tree's  babies,  the  walnuts^  horse  chestnuts, 
base!  nut.  Braal  put.  nutt  with  wisgs,  pine  oohes^  Mrs. 
Sumac's  babies,  golden  rod,  etc. 

No.  144.    NATinuc  Stories.  . 

TeiUng  about  cranberries,  beans,  peas,  and  other 
plastt  flinaVegettitles* 

No.  sx^.    The  BtrrtRRFLY's  Home. 

rtoNo.xoQ. 


No.  7. 


Secood  (inule« 

LrrrLE  Red  Riding  Hood. 


The  Story  of  Uttle  Red  Riding  Hood,  told  in  simple 
lonn.    lUnatnitt^  large  type. 

No.  8.    Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

Always  interesting  to  children,  told  in  simple  form. 

No.  75.    Roots  and  Stems. 

Nature  Stories  for  second  grade.  Large,  clear  type. 
Ittwtrated. 

No.  76.    Bird  Friends. 

Stodes  about  the  Woodpecker,  Flicker,  Purple 
FlncbTtbe  Cuckoo,  Red^yed  Vireo,  Black  and  YeUow 
Wnrblea,  The  Bank  SwaUow.    Full-page  illustrations. 

Na.  78,    Flower  Friends.    II. 

Nature  Stories  aldog  the  same  Une  as  No.  77..  Fully 


No.  79.     Fl^OWMt  TRIENDS.     Ill* 

Sunilar  to  77  and  78.    Fully  illustnted. 
No.  87.     LaOEUDS  OF  THE  SPRINGTIME. 


No.  185.    Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  I. 

In  simple  form  for  second  grade  children.  The  story 
is  complete  in  four  aumbers.    Fully  illustrated. 

No.  186.  Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  11. 

'No.  187.  Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  IIL 

No.  188.  Robin$on  piu^E.    Part  IV. 

No.  189.  Children  of  History.    I. 

The  Story  of  the  life  of  Waahingtoir,  Franklin,  Ful- 
ton, S  F.  B.  Morse.  &fi  Whitney,  Edison,  told  in  simple 
language.    Large,  clear  type 

No.  19a    Children  op  History.    H. 

The  story  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Audubon,  Webster, 
Emerson,  Bryant. 

No.  196.    Legends  of  the  ^>ringtime.    It 

How  the  Summer  Came  (Indian  Legencl),  (<lun 
and  the  Aplplcs  (Nome  I^egend). 

No.  198.    The  Flower  World. 

Containing  many  stories  and  legends  about  Aowets; 
also  many  designa  foe  bruih  work. 


No.  I. 


,    Third  Qnuto. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales. 


Ada] 

dren.    C 

Her  Servant,  The  (jolden 


by  Mara  L.  Pratt  for  the  third  grade  chiK 
itaios  the  foUo»dng  stories :   The  Princess  and 
n  Goose,  The  Frog  Prince. 

No.  4.    Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.    IL 

Uniform  with  No.  i.  H^^na  in  Luck,  Jack  of  all 
Trades,  The  Brother  and  Sister. 

No.  13.    Sblectionb  from  Grimm.    I. 

Uniform  with  z  and  4. 
Wood,  Hansel  and  Greed. 

No.  14.     SSLBCnONS  FROM  GRIMM.     II. 

Same  as  X3.  The  White  Serpent,  Mother  Hollei 
The  Musidans. 

No.  9.    The  Stohy  of  Bryant. 

A  short  bk^graphy  of  3a  pages,  suitable  to  the  under- 
standing of  third  grade  children.  Oot  thiid  grade  Ust 
contaius  biographies  of  twenty-five  noted  men  and 
women.  Teachen  will  find  this  set  invaluable  to  have  on 
their  desk  so  as  'to  have  at  hand  a  short  yet  complete 
htstofy  of  the  foUowipgr 


No.  71.      iRVINa 

No.  72.    Pocahontas. 

No.  81.    Cyrus  W.  Field. 

No.  20.  Stories  from.  Garden  ;nd  Field,  1. 

Contatos  25  short  stories  |hat  first  appeared  la 
Primary  Edueaiion.  ' 

No.  21.  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field,  H. 

Contains  i4  stories  about  pansies,  ferns,  etc. 
No.  45,    Stories  of  the  Pilgrims. 

la  simple  form,  the  stofy  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

No.  46.    Story  of  the  Bo'ston  Tea  Party. 

Besides  the  &tory  of  the  tea  party,  the  book  contains 
WiAds  and  music  of  two  soajrs, "  Revohitionary  Tea** 
and  *•  The  Origin  of  Yankee  Doodle.^ 

No.  68.    Story  of  the  Norsemen. 

, A  Story  4a  suppja  Ibrin.  by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Dawes,  of 

how  the  brave  Norse  Eric  discovered  America. 

No.  69.    Puss  in  Boots., 

Oid  yet  always  of  interest  to  boys  ahd  Rirls  is  the 
tale  of  Puss  in  Boou. 

No.  95.    Stories  of  Revolution.    I. 

Story  of  Lexington  and  Concotd  tu  simple  form. 

No.  96.    Stories  of  Revolution.    II. 
Same  as  above.    British,  driven  from  Boston. 

No.  101.    Stories  of  Revolution.    III. 

Same  as  95  and  964    Battle  of  Long  Isladd. 

No.  I20.    The  Liberty  Bell. 

Story  written  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Dawes,  also  contains 
the  complete  poem,  beginning 

"  There  was  tumult  in  the  Qty, 

In  the  quaint  old  Quaker  town."     ' 


10  Cent  Readers 

GRADE  II. 

Stories  of  Famous  FkctURss.    I. 


mw2m 


No.  25. 

STORY  OF  COLinf  bus- 

No.  26. 

Putnam. 

No.  27. 

Penn. 

No.  28. 

Washington. 

No.  29. 

Franklin. 

No.  30. 

No*  31. 

liNGOLN. 

No.  35. 

Lowell. 

No.  36. 

T^NYSON. 

No.  42. 

WttrrnER. 

No.  43. 

C;OQPER. 

No.  4*. 

Fulton. 

No.  48. 

Eli  Whitney.  . 

No.  60. 

Edison. 

No.  61. 

Hawthorne. 

No.  62. 

S.  F.  B.  Morse. 

No.  63. 

Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

No.  64. 

James  Watf. 

No.  70. 

Stevhenson. 

.  qradb  in. 

RusKiN's  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

Edited  for  young  children  by  Eloisk  McVar. 

Sewell^s  Black  Beauty.  / 
Story  of  Landssbr.    (IUqs.) 
Story  of  Bonheur.    (Illm.) 

QRADB  IV. 

MuLOCK's  Ltftle  Lame  Prince. 

Bdtted  for  chikiran  of  America  by  B.  Nonas. 

Dickens'  Christmas  C^arol. 

Dickens'  The  Cricki5t  on  the  Hearth. 

GRADE  V. 

Swift's  Gulliver  Among  the  Lr^uc 
People  of  Lilliput. 
Edited  for  young  people  by  B.  O.  OcAniAM. 

Swift's  Gulliver  Among  the  Giants. 

Bdited  for  young  people  by  B.  O.  Chapmah. 
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McLellan  arul  D^ey  s  Applied  Psychology 

Ad  Introduction  to  the  Principles  lAd  Practice  of  Education 

Illnstrated.    352  pp.    Extra  doth,  |i. 25 

This  book  aims  to  show  explicitly  the  relation  of  psychology  to  ednca- 
tion,  and  to  give  the  teacher  a  clearer  and  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  principles  which  underlie  trUe  methods  of  instruction.  The  art  of 
aijks  of  the  teacher's  calling  is  thp  art  of  questioning.  The  chapters  on 
the  Method  of  Interrogation  will  unfold  the  relation  of  psychology  to  the 
educational  method  and  prove  exceeding^  helpful  to  the  teacher  who  is 
ambitious  to  acquire  skill  in  the  art  of  questioning.  The  plans  and 
work  recommended  in  the  chapter  on  kindergarten  work  and  self-in- 
struction in  public  schools  have  stood  the  test  of  experience  and  will 
brighten  the  labor  of  teachers  and  pupils. 


Patrick^ s  Psychology  for  Teachers 

With  Suggestions  on  Method. 

i2mo.    Half  leather.    352  pp.    Qoth,|i.oo 

While  ^e  psychology  of  this  book  is  of  an  elementary  character,  fitting  it 
admirably  for  use  in  high  schoob  and  teachers'  institutes,  yet  all  the 
essentiab  are  presented.  The  suggestions  on  method  keep  in, prominent 
view  the  application  of  the  principles  of  psychdogy  to  the  work  of  the 
school-room.  7t  is  a  work  easy  of  mastery  by  young,  teachers,  and 
experienced  teachers  will  find  it  interesting  and  profitable. 


BechMth's  When  Fu^st  We  Go  to  School 

Fully  fliustrated.    lamo.    j88  pp.    Qoth,  50  cents 

The  purpose  of  this  unique  and  helpful  book  is  to  assist  the  teacher  of 
the  first  primary  grade  in  initiating  the.  boys  and  girls,  who  enter  school 
for  the  first  time,  gradually  into  the  routine  of  school  work,  and  to  this 
end  the  author.  Miss  M.  Helen  Beckwith,  brings  to  bear  all  the  wealth 
of  her  ingenious  mind,  her  successfid  experience,  and  her  wide  reading 
and  observation.  Work  and  entertunment  for  the  first  half  hour, 
recreation  periods,  and  seat  work  are  planned,  subjects  broad  enough  for 
a  month's  work  are  devised,  as  Home  Life  in  September,  Mother  Nature 
in  October,  Preparation  for  Winter  in  November,  and  so  on,  till  Last 
Days  in  June.  The  appendix  adds  suggestions  for  ten  different  occupa- 
tions, as  cutting,  folding,  weaving,  clay,  sticks,  etc« 


Kellogg^ s  Primary  fading;    or   Methods   of 
teaching  Reading  in  Ten  Cities 

From  the  pens  of  ten  expert  teachen  in  the  leading  educational  centres 
of  the  country. 

Royal  8vo.    116  pp.    Cloth,  IIjOo 

fhis  volume  enables  any  teacher  anywhere,  while  still  at  home  engaged 
in  her  regular  work,  to  visit  and  study  the  best  methods  of  teaching  read- 
ing used  in  the  great  cities  east  and  west,  where  unusual  success  has 
justified  the  course  pursued.  Principals  have  made  each  paper  a  text  for 
discussion  at  teachers'  meetings  of  the  teaching  of  youngest  children  to 
read.  Primary  teachers  will  assuredly  find  in  them  the  help,  the 
breadth,  and  the  inspiration  which  the  series  was  designed  to  givie. 


Wood-Attends  Man  Wonderful}  or  The  Marvels 
of  Oar  Bodily  Dtbettbig 

Illustrate.    32^  pp.    Qoth,  |ixx> 

Following  the  method  of  the  Great  Teacher,  the  author,  in  apt  metaphor 
and  pleasant  allegory,  unfolds  the  wonders  and  mysteries  of  man's 
marvelous  house,  and  unfolds  them  so  ing^iously  that  the  yonthfnl 
reader  at  home  or  at  school,  by  cursory  perusal,  or  by  stated  clasa  study, 
will  receive  and  assimilate  information  of  the  highest  value  in  physiology 
and  hygiene,  information  which  will  help  him  to  learn  the  powers  of  has 
body,  to  cultivate  its  organs,  and  to  reverence  its  Creator.  The  Man 
Wonderful  has  justified  its  being  by  its  remarkable  popularity  and  the 
new  editions  called  for  to  meet  the  increasing  demand. 

Alcoholic  drinks,  tobacco  and  other  narcotics,  and  their  effiecta,  are 
specially  treated,  and  so  enforced  as  not  to  be  forgotten,  trhile,  -as  well, 
the  latest  facts  on  physiology  and  hygiene  are'  faithfully  presented,  and 
large  consider  ghren  to  the  care  and  preservation   of  Xht  health. 

Aids  to  te'  '  '  xbolars  upon  each  chapter  and  a  complete  index 
areapj 

Beale-U        s  Children  of  the  World 

Their  tiomes,  Tbeir  Schools^  Tbeir  Playgrounds 

Many  full-page  and  smaller  original  illustrations.    254  pp.     Smsdl  qto. 
Qoth,l(i.oo 

Abundant  and  rich  in  illustrations  which  happily  supplement  a  text  that 
relates  all  the  most  interesting  things  that  the  boys  and  girls  want  to 
know  about  the  everyday  life,  and  customs,  and  surroundings  of  these 
all-over-the-worid  children.  Child  life  at  home,  at  school^  on  the  play- 
grounds b  told  and  pictured  in  detail  for  every  country  of  Europe^  and 
for  most  of  the  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  The  make-up  of 
the  book  is  fine  and  artistic,  and  expense  has  not  been  spared  in  giving 
the  Children  of  the  World  a  beautiful  setting. 

Schl^atka's  Children  of  the  Cold 

Many  full-page  illustrations.    i2mo.    212  pp.    Cloth,  $1.25 

A  really  handsome  volume,  full  of  intensely  interesting  information  given 
at  first  hand  by  Lieutenant  Scbwatka,  who  writes  of  what  his  eyes  have 
seen  and  his  hands  have  handled.  He  has  an  easy,  clear,  and  happy 
way  of  telling  vividly  of  the  life  led  by  the  children  and  grown-up  people 
in  Eskimo  land.  The  boys  and  girls,  as  they  eagerly  con  his  pages,  learn 
how  they  live,  how  homes  are  built,  what  their  playthings,  hoif  they  make 
and  coast  on  sleds,  how  dogs  are  fed,  their  work,  hunting  and  fishing, 
how  clothes  are  made,  and  no  litde  about  tbeir  sports  and  trials  of  skill 
The  cover  is  replete  with  blue  and  silver,  and  illustrations  tdl  their  story 
in  a  charming  way. 

Cutler's  Primary  Manual  Training 

Methods  in  form  study,  clay,  paper  and  color  work.  By  Caroline  F, 
Cutler,  Special  Instructor  in  Manual  Training  to  the  primary  teachers 
of  Boston.  Fully  illustrated.  Goth,  75  cents. 
In  plain  language  the  author  presents  practical  methods  of  teaching 
Manual  Training  in  primary  schools.  The  book  embodies  plan  of  devel- 
opment of  each  type -solid,  paper-folding,  Study  of  color,  study  of  dimen- 
sions, work  in  cardboard,  and  suggestions  for  stick-laying,  and  many 
other  pertinent  topics 
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MODERN 
SCHOOL-ROOM  HELPS 


Hiawatha  Drawing-  and  Sewing  Cards 

This  set  of  16  cards  is  intended  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  "  The  Story  of  Hiawatha,"  "  Stories  of 
the  Red  Children,"  etc.     Price,  25  cents. 

DoU  Outline  Cards  for  Color  Work 
and  Drawing 

Sixteen  cards,  5^  x  8,  with  full  directions  for 
coloring  on  each  card.     Price,  25  cents. 


Bird  Outlines  for  Color  Wofk 

Sixteen  cards,  5^  x  3^  of  common  birds,  with  full 
directions  for  coloring  on  each  card.  These  cards 
are  equally  good  for  sewing  cards  or  outline  draw- 
ing.    Price,  25  cents. 


Augsburg^s  Action  Drawing  Cards 

A  series  of  four  sets  of  cards  representing  Action, 
and  designed  to  aid  in  the  teaching  of  action  draw- 
ing in  the  Primary  Grades. 

Set  I.  The  Action  of  Little  Men. 

II.  The  Action  of  the  Deer. 

III.  The  Action  of  the  Horse. 

IV.  The  Action  of  the  Dog. 

Price,  20  cents  per  Set. 


Drawing  Cards  for  Seat  Work 


Set 

L 

Round  Forms. 

Set 

IL 

"Things  Like  a  Box." 

Set 

in. 

"Things  Like  a  Cylinder 

Set 

IV. 

"Things  Like  a  Prism." 

Set 

V. 

Pussy  Cats. 

Primary  Arithmetic  Girds 

Put  up  in  envelope,  containing  sufficient  for  ^50 
cards,  about  tliree-fourths  of  an  inch  square,  printed 
on  both  sides,  500  figures  and  arithmetical  signs, 
assorted  colors.     Price,  15  cents. 


Alphabet  Cards 

Put  up  in  envelope,  containing  sufficient  for  250 
cards,  each  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  square, 
printed  on  both  sides,  500  letters,  on  heavy  card- 
board, assorted  colors.     Price,  15  cents. 


CAT 


Domino  Ntimber  Cards 

Price,  25  cents 


Primary  Language  Cards 

Sixty  unique  cards  with  index,  prepared  by  one 
of  Boston's  mo^t  successful  teachers.  Useful  for 
Spelling,  Punctuation,  and  Language  Work.  In 
neat  box.    >Price,  25  cents. 

Sampk  Card/    {Reduced  Size) 


to  — too— two. 

1  was late  for  the  car,  so 

—  far  — — 


I  walked. 

1   think  it  was 
walk. 

Those children  are  

small be  put  alone. 

I  w^ent the  store buy 


—  papers. 
I  went  — 
It  is 


that  store, 


play. 


rainy 


go  out 


You  paid 
book. 


much  for  your 


Will  you  give  me cents 

for  a  stamp? 

Yes,  and  buy stamps  for 

me, . 


Price,  25  cents  per  Set. 
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GOLD  M^DAL,  ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION,    I904. 


GOLD 
MEDAL, 
PARIS 
EXPOSITION. 


THE 

world's 


iiamxA 


GREAT 


PAlNTINaS. 


Beautiful  for  Christmas  Gifts 

On^    O^Jrxt    E>aol:x 

for  25  or  more;   120  for  $1.00.     Assorted  as  desired;  size,  5  1-2x8. 

(The  one-cent .  pictures  are  about  twice  the  size  of  this  Sistine  Madonna.) 

Catalogue  of  a  thousand  small  pictures  and  four  5  1-2x8  pictures 
for  two-cent  stamp,  during  November,  if  you  mention  Primary 
Education. 

Send  25  cents  for  25  beautiful  Art  subjects,  or  25  Madonnas,  or  25   for 
Children,  or  art  booklet  "  Madonnas";  or  50^cents  for  1 1  Extra  Size,  10  x  12. 

Teach  the  Thanksgiving  story  with  the  Perry  Pictures. 


THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY 

Tremont  Temple,  Boston.  Send  aU  mail       r%^^    «      MnlH^ti     Maae 

1 46  Fifth  Ave..  New  York,    orders  to  Maiden.     D*'^    *t   iuaiacn,    maSS. 

Send  for  catalogue  now,  so  as  to  select  early  for  Christmas  Qlfts 


DESVIOrmS  ^CREDIT 


m] 


\^\^ 


THE  CHIEF   CONSIDERATJON    IN    BUVJNli  A  DIAMOND  \s  not 
ihe  price  quotdl  hm  tTic  real  valut  of  llie  giiwds  offered*  which  i^  deter' 
mineil  by   ibr  gre^tcsi  bnlHancy,  ih<s   ^n rest  color,  perfect ioci  in  cut- 
sh«ipe  and  poliih.     These  high  quaMtie&  you  wijl  find  in  our  goodie. 

Atvv  article  illustraied  id  our  caialogue  will  be  Kbt  1:^  express  wiihaut 
chftrjsc  Tor  your  Hrx.inimatjrut 

OUR  TERMS  ARE  20  PER  CENT  DOWN 
AND  10  PER  CENT  PER  MONTH 

Trail9«ctEons  irtHctly  confide f)ti«l«  Every  pttrchAM  hilly  guAt- 
«nt<red.    Llbcrftl  exchanffeA. 

Wc  are  tlje  Oldest  Diamond  Houic  iti  tlie  itad?^  having  been  esi^ibli&htij 
i\&ct  I  84  J,  iiitd  the  [-^cx  thiit  wc  ITU  port  diamond  i(  in  t1^c  rctugh  ».iate  and  ciiE 
and  p'4i>h  them  rn  Qiir  fiwiT  bpidi^rn:^  enables  ii*  to  supply  tht  fiti^^it  gems  be  a 
Mvmt'  f^T  15  tP  25  per  cent.  Write  for  oar  new  cataloffue,  EDITIOIN 
6,  a  Dlam^mid  Authority'.    Sent  Free. 

J.  M.  LYOPf  &  CO.,  65,  67,  (A  Nassau  Streel,  New  York 


Stories    of    Colonial    Children 

By  MARA  L.  PRATT 

Illustrated.    Boards,  40  cents;   Cloth,  60  cents 

**  Stories  of  Colonial  Children,"  by  Mara  L.  Pratt,  contains  221  pages,  with  numerous  characteristic 
illustrations.  The  author  has  taken  a  basis  of  historical  facts  for  her  "Stories";  and,  by  her  active 
imagination  and  attractive  style,  she  has  made  a  book  which  will  please  and  instruct  the  children.  For 
by  its  means,  they  will  get  a  vivid  idea  of  the  men  and  women,  as  well  as  the  children,  of  the  manners 
and  customs  and  ways  of  living,  in  the  early  days  of  our  country.  They  will  learn  more  history  than 
they  would  from  a  dry  text>book  on  history;  and  they  will  learn  it  in  a  way  to  create  an  appetite  for  a 
fuller  knowledge.  —  Public  School  Journal, 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISH  I  Nq.^J^O^y^^^JJY^T^ 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOSTON^  .  SAN  FRANCISCO 


**  If  stories  are  taken  out  of  child-life, 
it  will  be  crippled  and  deprived  of  that 
which  is  necessary  for  subsequent  healthy 
growth/' —  Chicago  Course  of  Study. 


Secure  A  Library  for  Your  School  at  no 

Cost  to  You 


WHAT  HUNDREDS  TELL  US 


Meets  the  Demands  of  the  Schools  for  Supplementary  Reading 
as  well  as  Books  for  Home  Reading 

The  Hawthorne  School  Library  purchased  by  our  school  meets  every 
demand  for  supplementary  work  in  the  school,  containing  books  for  each 
grade  and  on  nearly  every  subject  taught  in  the  schools  of  to-day.  It  has 
cultivated  a  taste  for  a  better  class  of  reading  in  some  of  the  homes  as  well 
as  among  the  pupils.  I  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  teachers  and  school 
officers.  We  purchased  ours  by  the  certificate  plan,  selling  most  of  the 
certificates  during  vacation  in  March.  The  pupils  are  already  planning  to 
buy  more  of  the  books.     The  library  case  is  a  little  beauty  for  the  price. 

Mrs.  Viola  Farlow,  Spring  Hill,  III. 

Send  now  for^Full  Information,  Circulars  and  Certificates 
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800  Market  StrMt 
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Without  doubt  there  is  a  most  favorable  period  in  every  child's  life  for 
the  reading  of  each  book.  If  offered  to  him  at  just  the  right  age,  it  appeals 
to  his  nature  with  peculiar  power.  There  would  be  a  wonderful  economy 
ot  effort  if  the  books  selected  for  children  were  given  them  at  this  favorable 
time.  —  Dr.  Frank  McMurry.  C^ r\r\c^\r> 
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Milton  Bradley  G)mpany^s  Latest  Books 

For  Primary  Teachers  and  Kindergartriers 

Hand  Work,  by  Jane  L.  Hoxie  of  New  York        -        -        -        -        .         $0.50 
Industrial-Social  Education,  by  William  A.  Baldwin  of  Hyannis,  Mass.  1.50 

Teachers'  Plan  Book  and  Progress  Record,  arranged  by  Supt.  S.  H.  Holmes    0.30 


We  are  giving  special  attention  to 

KINDERGARTEN  REVIEW 

To  increase  the  subscription  list  we  are  offering  as  premiums  some  of  our 
best  books.     Send  for  illustrated  circular  giving  particulars. 

Price  of  the  Review,  $L00  per  year 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO,,  Springfield,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANOSCO 
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Let  Your  Light  So  Shine 

It  is  a  delicate  thing  to  decide  how  much  one  shall 
keep  in  the  background  in  this  life.  Where  shall  the 
line  be  drawn  between  the  personal  effort  for  recog- 
nition for  one's  achievements  and  the  silent  waiting  to 
be  discovered  by  a  busy  and  none  too  generous  world  ? 

A  teacher  may  do  good,  conscientious  work  that 
makes  no  show,  right  on  year  after  year,  and  yet  keep 
so  quiet  about  it  that  the  community  will  almost  for- 
get she  is  there.  A  change  of  superintendents  may 
take  place  and  the  new  official  with  different  tempera- 
ment and  ideals  may  go  into  this  teacher's  room,  be 
struck  **  all  wrong"  with  what  he  niay  chance  to  see 
at  that  hour  and  at  once  determine  on  a  change.  Or, 
the  lightning  may  strike  the  unsuspecting  teacher, 
even  if  it  is  the  old  principal  or  superintendent  who 
sees  he  must  find  a  place  or  make  it  for  some  urgent 
applicant  blessed  with  relatives  who  can  control  votes. 
The  necessity  is  upon  him.  Where  shall  the  vacancy 
be  created?  It  is  wonderful  how  such  a  pressure 
sharpens  the  eyes  to  detect  flaws  which  have  hitherto 
escaped  notice.  The  dilemma. presses,  and  he  scans 
the  field.  It  will  never  do  to  remove  that  one — she 
has  a  "pull"  with  the  president  of  the  Board;  and 
the  other  one —  will  it  be  safe  to  make  a  change  there  ? 
Hardly,  she  has  a  prominent  place  in  the  choir  and 
everybody  seems  to  know  her.  But  over  there  in  that 
primary  school  is  a  quiet  teacher  who  lives  out  of 
town  and  has  never  been  much  mixed  up  with  the 
affairs  of  the  community.  To  be  sure,  he  has  never 
seen  anything  especially  wrong  in  her  school,  neither 
does  he  remember  anything  especially  praiseworthy, 
but  she  is  as  good  as  a  half  dozen  others  in  his  dis- 
trict and  has  been  there  five  years.  Yet  somebody 
must  go,  and  she  is  liable  to  make  less  fuss  about  it 
than  any  other  teacher.  She  has  never  made  friends 
with  the  influential  people  in  the  town.  There  is 
really  no  one  to  take  issue  that  will  count  much  if  she 
goes.  So  he  suddenly  discovers  that  she  is  not  in 
touch  with  the  children,  that  she  is  not  progressive — 
and  it  is  the  old  story — she  goes.  With  an  injured 
reputation,  and  a  heart-break  that  neither  the  rtian 
nor  the  world  ever  see  or  would  worry  over  if  they 
did,  she  seeks  for  another  situation  with  the  chances 
all  against  her. 

What  means  of  protection  has  any  teacher  under 
such  circumstances?  She  must  provide  these  means 
beforehand  by  erecting  defences  that  will  resist 
underhanded  attacks.  What  are  such  defences?  In 
the  first  place,  bricks  cannot  be  made  without  straw. 
Walls  cannot  be  built  without  strong  material,  skill- 
fully fitted  together.  These  walls  must  be  furnished 
by  the  good,  strong  work  of  the  teacher.  Let  her  do 
work  that  deserves  recognition  and  will  bear  investi-| 
gation,  and  then  not  rest  till  fhf itH^^B^svboth  whilfelC 
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yet  the  sky  is  clear.  It  is  not  easy  after  clouds  are 
discernible.  It  devolves  upon  every  teacher  as  soon 
as  she  enters  upon  her  duties  in  a  new  place  to  see 
how  she  can  deserve  and  win  the  estimation  of  the 
best  people  about  her. 

If  she  is  not  in  and  of  herself  enough  of  a  woman 
to  win  regard,  or  if  she  is  doing  inferior,  commonplace 
work,  she  will  fail  to  secure  the  friends  that  will  help, 
and  deserves  to  fail.  But  let  her  see  to  it,  personally 
and  professionally,  that  she  has  something  worth  the 
attention  of  the  discriminating,  then  persevere  with  all 
the  tact  she  can  coiAmand  to  show  her  faith  in  herself 
and  good  reason  for  this  faith.  Recognition  will. not 
come  at  once,  but  as  sure  as  the  incoming  ocean  tide 
rolls  in,  it  will  come  if  it  is  deserved.  Nor  can 
teachers  afford  to  be  proud,  or  pettish,  or  sensitive 
when  no  signs  of  it  appear. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  education  is  not  fash- 
ionable; that  intelligent  people  know  more  of  most 
other  things  than  they  do  about  their  own  schools, 
and  that  they  will  not  visit  these  schools  unless  they 
are  inveigled  into  it.  Now  every  teacher  docs  some 
things  particularly  well.  It  is  possible  to  manage,  in 
a  thoroughly  honorable  and  above  board  way,  to  have 
these  things,  made  prom'nent  among  the  parents  and 
in  the  sewing  ci.glc.  If  the  children  can  be  sent 
home  flourishing  their  good  work  in  the  air  and  brim- 
ful of  the  spirit  of  it,  the  mothers  are  half  wou  to 
begin  with.  Companionable  calls  from  the  teacher, 
reinforced  by  a  Mothers*  Meeting,  with  the  subtle 
stimulant  of  the  cup  o'  tea,  and  the  beginning  is 
made,  but  only  made.  '  The  strengthening  must  come 
by  the  steady  building  up  day  after  day  of  the  con- 
viction that  this  teacher  and  her  school  are  *' just 
about  right."  There  can  be  no  sleeping  on  duty. 
Fresh  ways  and  means  must  be  constantly  devised 
to  keep  the  **  doings "  of  school  before  the  people 
of  the  community  and  to  have  doings  worthy  to  be 
promulgated.  It  must  be  ever  kept  in  mind  that 
people  will  give  their  attention  to  everything  else 
before  they  will  bestow  it  on  the  schools  where 
their  children  are  being  trained  for  life.  Why  such 
astonishing  neglect  of  this  vital  matter?  Only  Om- 
niscience knows. 

If  any  set  of  workers  in  this  round  world  need  the 
wisdom  of  serpents  with  the  harmlessness  of  doves — 
and  two  wisdoms  to  one  harmless — it  is  the  women 
teachers  in  our^  public  schools,  exposed  to  every  polit- 
ical wind  that  blows.  They  have  a  right  to  prepare 
open,  honest  means  of  vindication,  and  to  fall  back  upon 
them  when  the  evil  hour  draws  nigh.  Fighting  is  not 
unwomanly  when  the  cause  is  just,  nor  useless  if  there 
is  anything  to  fight  with.  It  is  only  the  teacher 
who  has  drifted  along  and  done  as  little  as  she  could 
who  need  fall  back  into  silence  and  find  her  only  relief 
in  her  pocket  handkerchief. 
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Pilgrims  not  Puritans 


Harvest  Song 

(Air  :  ••America") 
The  God  of  harvest  praise ; 
In  load  thanksgiving  raise 

Heart,  hand,  and  voice. 
The  valleys  laagh  and  sing, 
Forests  and  mountains  rlng» 
The  plains  their  tribute  brin*;:, 

The  streams  rejoice. 

Then  God  of  harvest  praise. 
Hands,  heart,  and  voices  raise, 

With  sweet  accord. 
From  field  to  garner  throng, 
Bearing  your  sheaves  along, 
And  In  your  harvest  song 

Bless  ye  the  lA)r6,—Jamefi  Montgomery 


Agnes  Vinton  Luther 

"The  Pilgrims  not  Puritans?  Absurd  !  I  gness  I  havcu't 
forgotten  my  colonial  history  just  yet."  - 

"But  they're  not/  The  AU  Wise  One  said  to-day, 
peremptorily,  *  Prepare  a  paper  on  the  Common  Confusion 
OF  THE  Terms  Piixrim  and  Purttan.'  And  I'm  going  to 
do  it  if  I  have  to  tear  them  apart  in  the  face  of  all  history. 
I  never  breathed  that  I  always  thought  they  were  the  same." 

The  two  students  separated,  and  later  the  Meek  One  be- 
took herself  to  the  public  library  and  afterward  emerged 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  facts.  What  she  found  was  practi- 
cally as  follows : 

The  great  awakening  of  religious  thought  started  by  the 
Reformation  was  continued  even  after  the  establishment  of 
Protestantism  in  England.  Xhere  were  many  who  con- 
tended for  even  greater  reforms  than  had  been  instituted, 
who  felt  that  the  Church  still  had  within  it  errors  which  mtist 
be  cleared  away.  While  still  worshipping  in  the  Established 
Church  they  stood  strongly  for  the  abolishing  of  certain 
forms  and  practices  within  i^^and  for  a  greater  religious  and 
civil  freedom.  They  remained  within  the  Church,  but  re- 
fused to  conform  to  the  usages  which  they  considered 
wrong.  On  this  account  they  were  called  Non-conformists 
and  were  known  as  such.  From  their  attempt  to  purify  the 
Church  from  its  errors  they  received  frequently  the  name 
of  "  Puritans."  They  met  for  a  time  with  little,  if  any, 
success. 

There  soon  arose  in  England  another  party  who,  despair- 
ing of  obtaining  religious  freedom  of  thought  and  worship, 
and  believing  the  Church  to  be  hopelessly  in  error  on  many 
added  points,  withdrew  from  the  Established  Church  and 
from  the  Puritans  within  it  and  organized  separate  or  inde- 
pendent bodies.    These  were  called  Separatists. 

The  Puritans  were  one  expression  of  the  desire  for  greater 
spirituality  and  religious  freedom  of  worship.  This  they 
still  hoped  to  obtain  within  the  Established  Church.  They 
did  not  withdraw  from  it,  but  labored  strenuously  to  bring 
about  the  desired  reforms.  The  Separatists  were  the  next 
step  in  advance  and,  strictly  speaking,  they  ceased  to  be 
Puritans  on  their  withdrawal  from  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Puritan  body  within  it. 

The  Separatists  worshipped  in  halls  or  private  houses. 
Now  this  was  against  the  law,  which  made  it  a  crime  to  wor- 
ship God  in  assemblies  other  than  the  Churcli  of  England 
or  according  to  her  form  of  service.  They  were  arrested, 
imprisoned,  and  even  put  to  death.  This  drove  them  to 
worshipping  in  secret.  This  continued  for  a  time,  but  the 
persecution  becoming  unendurable,  the  Separatists  finally 
decided  to  leave  the  country.  They  fled  to  Holland.  With 
their  subsequent  history  we  are  familiar ;  their  determination 
to  leave  Holland ;  the  decfsion  to  find  a  home  in  the  New 
World ;  the  voyage,  and  the  landing  on  the  inhospitable 
Massachusetts  coast  in  1620.  Governor  Bradford  sa}^  of 
their  sorrowful  departure  from  Holland  :  "  They  knew  they 
were  pilgrims,  and  looked  not  much  on  those  things,  but  lift 
up  their  eyes  to  ye  heavens,  their  dearest  countrie,  and 
quieted  their  spirits.*-' 

The  Puritans  remained  in  England,  growing  more  numer- 
ous, but  making  little  headway  in  their  attempt  to  purify  the 
Church.  Some  of  them,  despairing  of  obtaining  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  decided  to  emigrate  to  America.  This 
-small  body  of  Puritans  founded  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  in  1629.  They  were  still  adherents  to  the  Church 
of  England.  The  farewell  words  of  their  leader  shows  the 
spirit  which  actuated  them  : 

**  We  will  not  say  as  the  Separatists  were  wont  to  say, 
*  Farewell,  Babylon ;  farewell,  Rome ' ;  but  we  will  say, 
Farewell,  dear  England ;  farewell,  the  Church  of  God  in ' 
England.  We  do  not  go  to  New  England  as  Separatists 
from  the  Church  of  England,  though  we  cannot  but  separate 
from  the  corruptions  of  it ;  but  we  go  to  practise  the  posi 
tive  part  of  Church  reformation  and  to  propagate  the 
Gospel  in  America." 

Here  then  we  find  the  two  colonies :  the  Plymouth  Col- 


ony, composed  of  Separatists,  to  be  known  in  history  as  the 
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Pilgrim  Fathers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  composed  of  Puritans. 

The  term  *'  Puritan  "  is  often  used  in  a  broad  way  in  his- 
tory and  story  to  denote  any  or  all  of  the  I^nglish  reformers 
of  that  time. 

Whde  it  does  not  seem  a  matter  of  overwhelming  impor- 
tance, yet  historical  accuracy  requires  that  we  keep  the 
distinction  clearly  in  mind  in  discussing  the  founding  of 
these  two  colonies. 


The  Feast  Time  of  the  Year 

This  is  the  feast- time  of  the  year, 

When  plenty  pours  her  wine  of  chcer^ 

And  even  humhle  boanls  may  spare 

To  poorer  poor  a  kindly  share. 

While  bursting  barns  and  granaries  know 

A  richer,  fuller  overflow, 

And  they  who  dwell  in  golden  ease 

Bless  without  toil,  yet  toil  to  please. 

This  is  the  feast-tlrae  of  the  year. 

The  blessed  advent  draweth  near; 

Let  rich  and  poor  together  bi*eak 

The  bread  of  love  for  Christ's  sweet  sake, 

Again  the  time  when  rich  and  poor 

Must  ope  for  Hlra  a  common  door 

Who  comes  a  guest,  yet  makes  a  feast, 

And  bids  the  greatest  and  the  least. — SeL 


From  a  November  Note  Book 

A.  H.  M. 

Then  came  the  Autumn,  all  in  yellow  clad 
As  the'  he  joy*d  in  his  plenteous  store. 

Upon  his  head  a  wreath  that  was  enroU'd 
With  ears  of  corn  of  every  sort  he  bore. 
And  in  his  hand  a  sickle  he  did  bold 
To  reap  the  ripen*d  fruits  the  which  the  earth  had  yold. 

— Edmund  Spenser 

Things  to  do  in  November  Days 

t  Now  comes  our  last  trip  to  the  woods'  before  the 
winter  is  upon  us.  It  is  good  to  let  the  children  feel  for 
themselves  how 

November  woods  are  bare  and  still, 
November  days  are  clear  and  bright. 

Perhaps  these  little  girls  and  boys 

Never  knew  before  what  beds, 

Fragrant  to  smell  and  soft  to  touch, 

The  forest  sifts  and  shapes  and  spreads. — H,  //. 

2  The  knowledge  gained  in  the  woods  will  be  of  practical 
use  to  us  in  caring  for  our  own  garden  beds  of  bulbs  and 
ferns.  We  will  be  reminded  to  scatter  nuts  for  the  tame 
squirrel  so  plentiful  in  our  vicinity. 

3  When  the  frosts  have  conquered,  we  will  turn  our 
attention  indoors  to  our  garnered  treasures.  Now  is  the 
tinie  to  make  transparencies  from  the  flowers  and  grasses  we 
gathered  and  pressed  in  September  and  October.  For  this 
purpose  the  spoiled  5"  x  7"  plates  of  an  amateur  photog- 
rapher have  been  useful.  The  gelatine  film  is  easily 
removed  by  means  of  warm  water  and  a  brush,  and  when 
thoroughly  clear  and  dry  the  glasses  are  adaptable  to  many 
uses.^  The  children  arrange  a  simple  group  of  leaves,  or 
grasses  and  flowers  between  two  of  the  plates.  A  narrow 
ribbon  or  a  cord,  tied  firmly  around  the  two  on  two  opposite 
sides,  serves  to  hold  all  in  place,  and  affords  a  means  for 


hanging  the  transparency,  if  one  so  desires  to  use  it.  The 
children  like  to  hear  of  the  dainly  fringed  gentian  the  poet 
Whiltier  preserved  in  this  .way,  wlu(  h  still  hangs  in  a 
wintlow  of  *'  rhe  (iarden  Room,"  in  his  old  homestead  at 
Ameshury. 

4  From  the  rosy,  juicy  apples  the  children  bring  from 
day  to  day  they  will  enjoy  making  apple  jelly — famous  for 
quality  rather  than  quantity.  If  no  stove  is  av|iilable,  one 
can  resort  to  a  chafing  dish  in  which  to  cook  the  compound. 
The  small  extract  of  beef  jars  or  large  cups  from  a  doll's  tea 
set  serve  nicely  for  preserving  the  jelly. 

The  blackboard  reading  lessons,  for  which  this  gives  op- 
portunity, precede  rather  than  follow  the  actua*  deeds.  The 
preparation  of  the  necessary  materials  is  done  ^7  the  chil- 
dren, at  the  written  direction  of  the  teacher. 

The  written  language  lessons,  so  simple  as  hardly  to 
deserve  the  name,  follow  the  actual  performance,  and  sum 
things  up  definitely  and  concisely.  The  lesson  may  consist 
in  writing  labels  for  what  we  have  made,  or  the  children 
may  need  to  tell  some  absent  schoolmate  just  what  we  have 
done.  Often  they  write  a  word  or  two  of  greeting,  to  be 
sent  with  a  wee  jar  of  jelly,  or  other  gift,  to  some  neighbor- 
ing grandma  or  little  friend. 

5  In  connection  with  the  story  of  the  first  Thanksgiving 
there  are  so  many  interesting  things  to  do  one  cannot  find 
time  for  all.  The  making  of  corn  meal  —  as  the  Indians 
taught  the  Pilgrims  to  do —  and  the  popping  of  corn,  taught 
also  to  the  Pilgrims  in  the  same  way,  are  worth  doing.  The 
open  grate  and  a  rainy  November  day  give  best  oppor- 
tunity for  the  latter.  The  children  can  string  some  of  the 
puffy,  white  kernels,  eat  some,  and  send  some  to  absent 
friends. 

The  setting  of  the  story  of  the  first  Thanksgiving  can  be 
worked  out  in  the  sand  table  as  elaborately  as  one  hkes, 
though  simple  representations  which  the  children  can  make 
and  handle  freely  seem  best. 

Several  of  the  homely'  industries  of  colonial  days  arc 
adaptable  to  modern  child  life.  The  weaving  and  basket 
making,  clay  work  and  pottery,  so  familiar  as  to  need  no 
mention,  of  course  will  be  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  in 
connection  with  stories  of  the  earliest  settlers. 

The  day  before  Thanksgiving  the  children  bring  offerings 
of  food  and  clothing  for  the  children  at  "The  Haven." 
With  these  they  send  some  bits  of  their  own  handwork  and 
some  notes  to  the  little  receivers  of  the  gifts. 

6  '1  here  are  beautiful  thoughts  for  head  and  heart  which 
seem  especially  appropriate  at  this  season.  There  is  the 
poem  which  came  to  us  some  years  ago  through  Primary 
Educai  ION : 

Have  you  cut  the  wheat  m  the  blowing  field,  etc. 

And  the  beautiful  "  Winter  Lullaby  "  : 

The  valley  is  going  to  sleep, 

The  birds  in  their  nests  are  still, 
And  the  maple  branches  bend  and  break 

Over  the  leafless  hill. 
And  the  pitying  sky  looks  down 

And  whispers  to  the  snow, 
"Let's  cover  the  hills  so  bare  and  brown 
Where  the  flowers  used  to  grow." 
And  she  croons  a  lullaby, 
Through  the  hush  of  the  storm, 
"  Sleep,  sleep  in  your  cradle  deep. 
Sleep,  sleep  in  your  cradle  deep. 
And  I  will  keep  you  warm. 
So 
Sleep, 

Sleep, 

Sleep." 


A  Bargain  Hunter 


A  bright  little  girl  came  into  a.  store  and  asked  the  price  of 
collars. 

*Two  for  a  qiuirter,"  said  the  clerk. 

"How  much  woukl  one  cost?  " 

^'Thirteen  cents." 

She  thoujrht  f<>r  a  -while,  and  said  : 

''Then  it  would  make  the  other  twelve  cents^^"^  J^  ^ess^ 
take  that."— Lrti/^  Chronicle  Diaitized  bv 


sy^"^  I  guess  I'll 
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Suggestions  fpr  Art  Work  in  the 
Primary  School     III 

Edmund  Ketchum,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Lowell,  Mass. 
(AH  rights  reserved.) 

>OW  come  the  November  days.  "The 
brief,  heavenly  beauteousness  of  Indian 
summer  has  fallen  upon  the  earth.  A 
few  tranquil  days  of  ethereal  mildness 
have  dropped  into  the  sullen  or  turbu- 
lent border  of  winter." 

Everywhere  preparations  are  being 
made  for  the  cold  months.  The  har- 
vest has  been  gathered.  The  orchards 
have  given  us  their  fruits,  and  now  we 
are  going  to  have  a  day  when  we  all  will  give  thanks  for  the 
blessings  and  benefits  we  have  received  during  the  year. 
Why  not  as  far  as  possible  in  our  school  work  make  the 
Harvest  and  Thanksgiving  the  topics  of  the  month? 


chalk  in  slips  of  paper,  making  holders.    Crayons  or  water 
colors  may  be  used  if  preferred. 

After  the  carrot  has  been  tried,  give  the  beet,  and  then 
the  potato ;  the  squash  or  pumpkin  last,  and  the  fruits  in 


mmm 


J 


Will  the  children  tell  us  what  things  will  enter  into  the 
making  of  the  Thanksgiving  dinner? 

What  of  these  things  can  we  make  use  of  in  our  drawing? 
Suppose  we  make  drawings  of  the  vegetables  and  fruits  that 
will  be  temptingly  served  on  that  day,  keep  them  in  a  port- 
folio, using  King  Turkey  as  a  decoration. 

We  will  begin  by  taking  a  ^carrot  of  typical  form.  If 
possible  get  one  with  green  tops ;  fasten  it  to  a  sheet  of 
gray  paper  and  suspend  it  from  a  standard,  or  place  on  the 
wall  in  front  of  the  children ;  not  too  high,  but  where  it 
can  be  easily  seen. 

Then  make  a  sketch  on  another  sheet  of  paper  beside  it ; 
starting  first  with  the  orange,  using  blackboard  chalk;  then 
the  tops,  and  such  details  as  the  brown  markings  last. 

While  doing  this,  talk  over  with  the  children  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  vegetable  and  review  the  color  terms  of  last 
month. 

Don't  outline  it,  but  as  a  little  girl  friend  of  mine  says, 
"  Scrub  if  in,"  getting  the  form  in  this  way.  Leave  the  first 
sketch  of  the  vegetables  for  the  children  to  see  while  they 
work ;  with  the  others  it  will  be  best  to  remove  your  draw- 
ing so  they  will  work  wholly  from  the  specimen. 

Cleanliness  can  be  procured  by  wrapping  a  part  of  the 


this  order  :  lemon,  banana,  pear,  and  the  apple  last.  The 
apple  is  so  nearly  spherical  that  children  will  be  better  able 
to  reproduce  it  after  they  have  observed  and  painted  the 
fruits  which  have  more  definite  characteristics. 


-.«i«...    -»  ^rtr-^FF'^j-xrrm 


Much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  children  working  with 
chalk.  They  will  draw  in  large  masses,  avoiding  unneces- 
sary and  useless  detail. 

These  drawings  can  be  kept  from  rubbing  by  spraying 
with  a  fixatif  prepared  by  dissolving  a  small  quantity  of 
shellac  in  alcohol  —  say,  an  ounce  to  a  pint.  Wood  alcohol 
is  cheaper  and  can  be  used  as  well  as  the  grain  alcohol. 
The  tin  atomizer  can  be  ^^"^^^^^^fi^f^lJ^^^ 
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cents ;  and  it  will  require  but  a  moment,  if  a  lot  of  drawings 
have  been  placed  on  the  floor,  to  spray  them.  Repeat 
once  or  twice  till  they  are  "  fixed." 

A  suggestion  is 
here  offered  for  pre- 
serving these  draw- 
ings in  an  envelope. 
A  pattern  could  be 
made  of  tag-board 
and  then  traced, 
around  using  a  stout 
Manila  paper  for  the 
envelopes,  such  as 
is  used  for  wrapping 
paper  in  many  stores. 
After  the  envelope  is 
made  and  folded,  an 
appropriate  design 
could  be  hecto- 
graphed  upon  it,  the 
children  filling  in 
with  ink,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  illustra- 
tion given.       •  ' 

All    this   work   is    L- —      .  -^...  — 

adapted  for  the  three 

primary  grades;  perhaps  the  third  grade  children  will  be 
public-spirited  enough  to  work  on  the  co-operative  plan 
and  make  the  envelopes  for  their  younger  neighbors  in  the 
first  grade.  • 

Thanksgiving,  and  many  of  the  allied  topics  which  that 
day  brings  to  mind,  will  now  be' the  subjects  of  your  talks 
to  the  children.    The  First  Thanksgiving,   The   Pilgrims, 


1 


Encourage  the  children  to  illustrate  with  pencil,  brush  or 
paper-cutting  their  language  work,  written  work  or  spelling 
wherever  there  is  an  opportunity. 

To  me  it  is  a  de- 
plorable thing  that 
so  many  of  our  stu- 
dents in  high  schools, 
normal  schools  and 
colleges  feel  they  are 
lacking  in  power  to 
express  themselves 
freely  by  illustration. 
I  am  speaking  of  the 
drawing  of  simple 
things.  Is  it  inabil- 
ity, or  fear  of  criti-. 
cism  that  makes  a 
student  in  an  English, 
literature  class  hesi- 
tate about  going  to 
the  board  and  draw- 
ing the  armor  of  a 
crusader,  or  in  the 
chemistry  class  mak- 
ing a  rough  sketch 
of  the  apparatus  he 
used  in  the  laboratory  to  prove  a  chemical  equation  ?  I  am 
not  speaking  of  drawing  difficult  things  from  memory,  but 
such  as  could  be  expressed  in  simple  terms. 

We  well  know  such  a  condition  does  not  exist  in  the 
primary  school.  The  little  ones  feel  they  can  draw  any- 
thing which  is  of  interest  to  them  that  they  have  ever  seen 
or  imagined. 


Indians,  The  Harvest  Time,  Jack  O' Lanterns,  Autumn, 
Sunsets,  The  Harvest  Moon,  etc.  What  excellent  oppor- 
tunities these  subjects  afford  for  bringing  out  the  self 
expression  of  the  child  ? 

Why  not,  after  a  timely  story  has  been  told  in  simple 
words,  let  the  children  take  paper  and  pencil  and  give  us 
their  impression  in  a  pictorial  way  as  well  as  in  words? 

Children  grasp  the  essentials  of  things  and  their  drawings 
are  full  of  life.  They  tell  the  story.  Encouragement  more 
than  direction,  or  flattery,  is  the  needed  thing.  Sketches  of 
this  kind  will  be  an  interesting  feature  for  our  Thanksgiving 
envelope. 


\_ 


These  first  impulses  should  be  encouraged  and  developed, 
for  work  of  this  kind  during  the  first  years  is  invaluable 
later  on.  The  thing  to  remember  is  to  have  our  subject  a 
vital  one  to  the  child.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  know  what 
William  Morris  Hunt  thought  about  it.  The  following  is 
from  his  "  Talks  on  Art." 

''Nothing   comes  into  anybody's  head  !     It  is  persistent 
love   of   a   thing   that   tells   finally.     And   we   are   helped 
immensely  by  putting  down  our  impressions.     We  don't  try  * 
.for  fear  that  we  can't.  Digitized  by  Vn V^  W  V  tV^ 

'*  When  I  was  a  little  boy  I  wanted  to  learn  the  violinTbut 
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a  certain  man  discouraged  me.  *  Don't  learn  the  violin  1 
It's  so  hard/ '  I  could  kick  that  man  now  !  It  is  easier  to 
eat  dip-toast  than  to  play  the  violin ;  but  it  doesn't  meet 
the  same  want. 

*'  You  can  develop  a  chiki*s  faculties  by  drawing  better 
than  by  books ;  and  no  other  study  will  so  quicken  his  per- 
ceptions. Pin-holes  through  a  paper  give  a  better  idea  of 
the  stars  than  all  the  study  of  astronomy. 

"  Children  should  learn  to  draw  as  they  learn  to  write, 
and  such  a  mystery  should  not  be  made  of  it.  They  should 
be  encouraged,  not  flattered.  As  it  is,  every  child  shows 
some  disposition  to  draw  early  —  marking  on  doors,  tables, 
books, '  whole  sheets  of  paper,' '  which  must  not  be  wasted ' ; 
while  the  parents,  who  would  save  that  paper,  write  the 
most  vapid  nonsense. 

"  With  no  help  and  encouragement,  the  child  gradually 
loses  its  desire  to  draw;  gets  interested  in  other  things, 
until  the  wish  to  draw  again  breaks  out,  and  then  double 
effort  is  lequircd  to  get  the  facility  which  might  have  been 
gained  insensibly." 

The  illustrating  of  stories  which  has  been  suggested  offers 
a  rare  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
child's  conception  of  the  story. 

Too  often  is  it  lost  sight  of  that  the  individuality  of  the 
child  is  the  working  out  of  the  divine  in  his  nature.  It  is 
his  rarest  gift,  his  spiritual  inheritance,  and  will  do  the  most 
for  him  in  after  life.  It  is  this  which  gives  him  a  faith  in 
himself ;  a  courage  that  conquers  where  others  fail.  "  He 
does  not  wait  for  opportunities,  he  creates  them ;  he  is  not 
forced  to  act  by  circumstances,  but  moulds  circumstances 
and  conditions." 

What  fascinating  pages  would  be  the  story  of  the  self- 
development  of  David.  Many  of  us  have  felt  the  charm 
which  the  Campanile  of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence  gives,  and 
have  gone  again  and  again  to  view  it  in  different  effects  of 
daylight,  and  then  once  more  to  gaze  upon  it  standing 
noble  and  marvelously  beautiful  under  the  vast  and  solemn 
arch  of  the  moonlit  sky.  Dearly  would  we  love  the  sketches 
which  its  author  drew,  as  a  child,  with  pointed  stick  upon 
the  ground,  while  tending  sheep  among  the  hills  of  Tuscany, 
could  they  have  been  upon  a  surface  which  would  have  pre- 
served them  till  this  day.  How  remarkable  would  have 
been  these  pictures  showing  the  growth  of  his  conscious 
power. 

Dr.  van  Dyke  in  "  The  Poetry  of  Tennyson  "  gives  us  this 
picture  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  home  in  which  Tennyson's 
boyhood  days  were  passed:  "The  seven  sons  and  four 
daughters  of  the  rector  of  Somersby  were  not  ordinary  chil- 
dren; nor  was  their  education  conducted  in  that  dull, 
commonplace,  Gradgrind  spirit  which  so  often  crushes  all 
individuality  out  of  a  child.  The  doors  of  the  ideal  world 
were  opened  to  them  very  early ;  they  were  encouraged  to 
imagine  as  well  as  to  think ;  they  peopled  their  playgrounds 
with  lofty  visions  of  kings  and  knights,  and  fought  out  the 
world-old  battles  of  right  and  wrong  in  their  childish  games, 
and  wove  their  thoughts,  of  virtue  and  courage  and  truth 
into  long  romances  with  which  they  entertained  each  other 
in  turn  at  the  dinner  table.  The  house  was  full  of  poetry." 
Who  shall  say  that  the  foundations  of  the  "  Idylls  of  the 
King  "  were  not  laid  in  those  early  days? 

We  who  teach  in  the  primary  school,  and  in  these  days 
teach  many  at  a  time,  may  not  be  able  to  bring  out  the 
individuality  of  each  child,  as  should  be  done  in  the  home, 
but  we  may  be  able  to  s/art  the  development  of  conscious 
power  in  most  of  the  children,  and  once  started  may  make 
a  channel  of  its  own,  a  Ufe  current  that  will  flow  on  in  the 
years  to  come,  gaining  in  strength  and  breadth  till  its  power 
will  sweep  over  a  sea  of  centuries. 


A  little  girl  came  home  one  day,  greatly  elated  at  her  progress 
school.    ^'Oh,  mother!  "  she  cried,  'Tm  going  to  begin rfismai 


in 

fractious  to-morrow ! ' 


Jack  Frost  and  King  Goal 

(A  ftdtation  that  toMj  be  amsged  as  a  dialogut) 

"  Say,  good  miner,  why  do  you  stay 
Down  in  the  hillside  all  the  long  day?" 

*^  Dear  little  child,  you'll  soon  And  out. 
When  old  Jack  Frost  goes  running  about. 
Nipping  your  cars  and  biting  your  toes — 
Tis  then  my  good  work  everyone  knows." 

**  Who  is  Jack  Frost?  "  the  little  one  asked. 

Then  from  the  ground  came  a  voice  quick  and  fast : 
**  Jack  Frost  is  King  Winter;  Ring  Coal  am  I ; 

He  bites  the  toes  I  keep  warm  and  dry." 

— Emma  F,  Sherritt 


A  story  told  at  the  right  time  is  a  mirror  to  the  mind. 
^  ^Froebek 


The  Children's  Question  Box 

Anna  Badlam,  Boston 

EVERY  child  is,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  a  "  living  in- 
terrogation point"  It  rests  with  the  teacher 
whether  this  natural  feature  of  the  child's  mind  shall 
tend  to  develop  into  idle  speculation,  random 
thought,  and  vague  questioning,  or  whether  it  shall  be 
quickened  into  new  activities,  directed  into  well-defined 
channels,  and  give  promise  of  vigorous  growth.  The  desire 
of  children  to  ask  questions  is  a  natural  one,  and  one  of 
which  it  would*  be  w^ll  for  the  teacher  to  take  every  legiti- 
mate advantage.  In  my  own  work,  I  have  found  the 
"Children's  Question  Box"  a  pleasant  and  profitable  feature 
for  recreation  on  Friday  afternoons.  The  questions  on  any 
special  subject  are  kept  in  a  package,  fastened  together  by  a 
rubber  band.  At  the  time  of  the  exercise  a  package  of 
questions  is  placed  in  the  box.  These  relate  to  the  subject 
to  which  the  class  has  been  giving  its  attention.  The 
following  are  some  I  have  used. 

Natural  Phenomena 

What  do  you  mean  by  twilight?  What  do  you  mean  by 
dawn  ? 

What  often  makes  the  grass  and  foliage  very  wet  in  the 
early  morning  or  just  at  nightfall? 

What  do  you  mean  by  dew?  When  does  dew  fall?  What 
is  the  shape  of  a  dew-drop  ? 

Why  do  we  speak  of  "diamond"  dew-drops  ?  What  colors 
have  you  seen  in  dew-drops? 

On  what  kind  of  a  night  would  you  expect  to  have  a 
heavy  fall  of  dew?  After  what  kind  of  a  day  would  yoa 
expect  such  a  dew-fell?  Would  the  night  be  calm  or 
windy? 

Why  do  we  have  very  heavy  dew  in  the  fell  of  the  year  ? 
What  do  we  often  find  in  the  place  of  dew  on  a  morning  late 
in  the  fall? 

Where  have  you  seen  hoar  frost? 

What  becomes  of  the  dew  that  we  find  early  in  the 
morning? 

Why  does  the  hoar  frost  last  so  short  a  time? 

What  becomes  of  the  many  leaves  that  fall  from  the  trees 
in  the  autumn  ? 

Of  what  use  are  the  leaves  that  fall  from  the  trees? 

How  do  farmers  sometimes  use  the  fellen  leaves? 

What  is  meant  by  leaf  mould?  Where  would  you  expect 
to  find  a  great  deal  of  leaf  mould? 

When  water  freezes,  does  it  take  more  or  less  space? 

What  happens  if  you  leave  water  in  a  bottle  or  tumbler  on 
a  very  cold  night?    Why? 

When  frost  gets  into  the  ground,  what  happens  to  the 
soil  ? 

What  do  you  suppose  makes  the  beads  of  water  on  the 
outside  of  a  pitcher  of  ice  water? 

If  you  wear  a  veil  in  winter  why  does  it  freeze  near  or 
around  your  mouth  ? 

What  is  it  you  can  see  in  your  breath  on  a  cold  morning  in 
fall  or  winter? 

Why  can  you  "  see  your  breath  "  on  a  cold  morning  in  the 
fall  or  winter  and  not  on  a  spring  or  summer  morning  ? 
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How  docs  snow  fall?  What  do  you  mean  by  '*snow 
stars"? 

Have  you  ever  caught  ai)y  "  snow  stars  "  ?  Tell  us  how 
you  did  it. 

Why  do  snow  flakes  "  dance  in  the  ait  **  ? 

Why  does  snow  sometimes  make  deep,  heavy  drifts  ? 

Of  what  use  is  snow  ? 

How  is  snow  like  wool  ? 

Is  it  warm  or  cold  for  the  plants  that  are  covered  by  the 
snow? 

How  can  anything  so  cold  as  snow  keep  the  seeds  and 
plants  under  it  from  freezing? 

What  do  you  mean  by  a  snow  slide  ? 

What  causes  a  snow  slide  ? 

What  happens  to  the  snow  when  the  sun  shines?  What 
becomes  of  it? 

What  becomes  of  all  the  moisture  that  rises  from  the 
earth? 

Of  what  use  is  a  weather  vane? 


Where  have  you  seen  a  weather  vane? 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  points  of  the  compass  ? 

What  do  you  think  the  letters  N.,  S.,  E.,  and  W.,  on  the 
weather  vane  mean  ? 

From  what  direction  is  the  wind  blowing  when  the 
weather  vane  points  to  the  letter  N.?  When  it  points  to  S.? 
ToE.?    ToW.? 

What  wind  is  blowing  when  the  weather  vane  points  to 
S.E.?    ToN.E.?    ToN.W.?    ToS.W.? 

What  is  our  usual,  or  prevailing^  wind? 

What  wind  usually  brings  rain  to  our  section  of  the 
country? 

What  wind  usually  brings  snow? 

Can  you  think  of  any  reason  why  some  parts  of  our 
country  never  have  snow? 

Why  are  the  plants  in  the  open  fields  often  touched  by  the 
early  frosts  when  the  plants  in  the  garden  are  not  harmed? 

On  a  windy  day  why  do  you  _get  near  a  house  or  tree 
rather  than  stand  on  the  open  comer  ? 


Best  Gifts 

Gifts  that  grow  are  best; 

Hands  tbat  bless  are  blest ; 

Plant:  Life  does  the  rest!— Xucy  Larcom 


Number  Work  in  First  and  Second 
Grades 

J.  H.  Carfrey,  Northampton,  Mass. 

IT  is  now  conceded  that  number  in  any  formal  manner 
should  not  be  taught  in  the  first  year,  and  some  say 
that  it  should  not  be  taught  formally  until  the  third 
year  of  school.  About  this,  however,  there  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  In  Northampton  we  think  it  should 
begin  in  the  second  year.  However,  it  is  not  concerning 
the  time  when  formal  number  should  be  taught,  but  rather 
how  and  what  should  be  taught.  For  some  reason  or  other 
in  years  gone  by  it  was  thought  that  number  when  used  at 
all  in  the  school-room  with  children  must  be  two  and  two 
are  four ;  three  and  two  are  five,  etc.  There  was  no  basis, 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  begin  directly  at  addition, 
then  use  horsechestnuts,  corn,  beans,  crayon,  etc.,  as  con- 
crete objects  to  verify  all  results.  This,  to  my  mind,  has 
always  made  number  an  unreality  and  a  very  uninteresting 
work  to  some  pupils.  Where  each  pupil  can  handle  some- 
thing that  compares  with  some  other  thing  and  to  which  he 
is  able  to  apply  by  measuring,  then  interest  is  aroused. 

Number  is  not  an  abstract  thing  to  the  child  mind. 
Whenever  it  has  been  so  taught  as  to  deal  with  simple 
abstract  combinations  then  the  subject  has  become  simply  a 
mechanical,  uninteresting  lesson  to  the  child.  Give  him  a 
measure,  starting  with  the  inch,  and  let  him  begin  at  once 
to  compare  it  with  some  line  of  his  own  drawing  or  that  of 
another,  and  he  will  at  once  begin  to  notice  lengths  and 
compare.  Follow  with  the  two-inch,  three-inch,  etcl,  com- 
paring with  each  other  or  all,  and  an  added  interest  is 
awakened.  In  the  schools  of  Northampton  the  number 
worjk  is  begun  in  the  first  grades  with  the  idea  of  how  many 
— that  is,  counting.  Determining  the  number  of  sentences 
upon  the  board ;  reading  the  third  sentence ;  giving  the 
fourth  word  in  the  third  sentence  ;  determining  the  number 
of  books  or  slips,  etc.,  the  class  will  need ;  how  many  slips, 
needed  in  the  first  or  second  row  of  pupils;  the  num- 
ber of  desks  in  a  row,  windows  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
etc.  Following  this  comes  the  idea  of  more  or  less ;  there 
are  more  pupils  in  one  row  of  seats  than  another,  more  win- 
dows on  one  side  of  the  room  than  on  the  other,  and  so  on. 
Then  the  idea  of  longer  or  shorter,  larger  or  smaller,  is 
taken  up ;  following  this  is  used  the  inch,  two  inch,  and  so 
on  up  to  ten  and  twelve.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  distin- 
guish between  the  different  lengths,  draw  the  different 
lengths  upon  the  board,  or  upon  the  floor,  or  upon  paper, 
each  time  measuring  the  line  to  determine  its  length  com- 


pared with  the  length  desired.  The  practice  of  taking  for 
instance,  the  five  or  six  inch  stick  or  tablet  and  laying  by 
the  side  of  it  as  many  other  lengths  as  possible,  which,  when 
put  together,  will  equal  it  in  length.  This  is  the  basis  of 
adding,  yet  no  abstract  or  concrete  addition  i^  done  using 
figures  or  a  certain  number  of  inches.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  the  tablets  one  inch  square,  one  by  two,  one 
by  three,  etc.,  are  used.  There  seems  to  be  much  greater 
delight  on  the  part  of  the  children  to  handle  the  tablets 
than  the  splints.  I  feel  that  the  tablets  might  as  well  be 
taken  from  the  beginning  of  the  use  of  measurements.  The 
idea  of  one-half  is  taught  not  as  a  fractional  part,  but  simply 
as  a  part  compared  with  something  twice  as  large.  Usually 
a  pile  of  books,  one  tablet  half  as  long  as  another,  etc.  The 
simple  idea  of  comparison  brought  to  a  definiteness. 

The  first  year  is  made  the  basis  of  definite  number  work 
for  that  of  the  second  year.  The  pupils  have  learned  to 
count,  to  compare,  to  measure  and  compare,  and  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  tha^  one  thing  is  great  or  small,  is  more 
or  less,  only  as  it  is  compared  with  some  other,  thing. 
They  furthermore  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  handle 
that  which  gives  interest  and  which  may  be  applied  to  every- 
thing in  reach  or  in  sight.  Distance,  large  or  small,  great 
or  less,  he  is  using  all  the  time  in  his  play  or  in  his  thought. 
It  comes  to  him  in  whatever  he  does  at  home  or  at 
school. 

The  second  year  he  begins  by  a  review  of  distance  — 
lengths  of  his  tablets  —  and  comparison  of  lengths.  He  is 
now  ready  to  make  use  of  his  figures  and  signs  -f-,  — ,  X,  -r. 
He  computes  the  distance  around  a  tablet  one  inch  by  two, 
compares  it  with  i  X  i  or  1  X  3  ;  he  goes  to  the  board  and 
places  the  language  such  as  i-f-2+i+2=6,  making  a 
problem  in  addition.  This  is  carried  on  with  the  tablets  of 
various  lengths.  He  draws^  a  Hne  the  length  of  the  distance 
around  the  tablet  and  measures  it  to  prove  his  computation. 
If  he  fails  in  his  computation  he  measures  and  determines 
the  correct  result.  At  every  turn  the  pupil  determines  for 
himself.  By  using  the  measure  he  becomes  more  interested, 
because  he  is  doing  something  which  he  seems  to  be  able  to 
apply  to  alnjost  everything  he  touches.  In  subtraction  he 
takes,  for  instance,  two  tablets,  determines  the  length, 
removes  one  or  the  other  and  learns  the  difference.  When 
this  is  done  a  few  times  the  language  of  the  operation  is 
expressed  upon  the  board.  He  also  takes  a  certain  length, 
say  three  inches,  and  shows  by  using  it  a  certain  number  of 
times  that  it  will  produce  a  length  equal  to  another  tablet. 
After  this  is  performed  a  sufficient  number  of  times  the 
language  of  multiplication  is  learned.  The  same  with  ^ 
division  and  partition.     A  two-inch  tablet  is  contained  )a 
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certain  number  of  times  in  a  four  or  an  eight-inch,  or  is 
one-half  or  one-fourth  of  the  four  or  eight-inch.  The  four 
fundamental  operations  are  thus  learned  and  the  pupil's 
interest  is  constantly  awakened.  The  use  of  figures  and 
mental  work  are  practiced  at  another  period,  so  as  to  make 
the  pupil  familiar  with  combinations. 

The  use  of  blocks  is  a  continuation  of  the  process  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  make  more  problems  and  to  learn  the 
idea  of  volume.  The  surface  of  the  block  will  render  it 
possible  to  make  numerous  problems  and  to  increase  the 
knowledge  of  the  -class  in  the  handling  of  number.  The 
basis  of  the  work  is  comparison  and  relation.  Another 
device  in  the  second  year  is  to  draw  an  oblong  as 
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B  is  one-half  of  A  ;  C  is  one-half  of  B  or  one-fourth  of  A. 
If  A  is  four,  what  is  B  or  C?  If  C  is  two,  what  is  A  or 
B  ?  and  so  on. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  method  described  that 
pupils  have  become  really  interested  in  number  work  as 
number ;  that  they  are  accurate  in  their  calculations ;  that 
number  has  become  a  reality  because  they  can  do  some- 
thing, and  that  it  means  something  to  them. 

The  third  year  finds  them  ready  to  take  up  number  in  the 
various  combinations,  computing  and  comparing  and  calcu- 
lating with  much  greater  accuracy  than  before.  Counting 
by  2*s,  3*s,  4*s,  5*s,  and  io*s  is  practiced,  to  give  children 
the  ability  to  add  and  to  multiply  rapidly.  This,  however,  is 
based  upon  measurements.  By  2 's  to  42,  by  3's  to  42,  by 
4*s  to  40,  by  5's  to  40,  and  by  io*s  to  40.  The  process  of 
abstract  adding,  etc.,  is  simply  to  render  the  pupils  inde- 
pendent of  the  measuring.  The  use  of  the  measures  gives 
to  them  a  foundation  and  teaches  them  that  number  is  based 
upon  a  reality ;  that  they  always  have  at  hand  a  means  of 
proof,  if  they  choose  to  use  it,  to  test  the  accuracy  of  their 
results.  It  is  a  concrete  form  that  appeals  to  the  child  as 
no  other  does,  and  his  number  becomes  a  pleasureable  exer- 
cise. The  abstract  work  as  before  stated  is  daily  practice 
within  the  scope  of  the  child's  development ;  he  is  never 
kept  upon  useless  childish  measurements  which  he  knows  by 
instinct. 

Number  work  in  the  higher  grades  depends  upon  the  in- 
terest and  clearness  with  which  it  is  taught  in  the  first  or 
lower  grades.  The  measurements  extended  may  be  easily 
applied  to  the  development  of  higher  forms  of  mathematical 
work — fractions,  percentage,  and  the  like — to  advantage, 
and  make  these  processes  much  more  interesting  and  better 
understood.  Measurements  as  a  basis  have  been  success- 
fully used  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  by  Miss  Sarah 
Walters  of  the  Willimantic  Normal  School.  Many  sugges- 
tions have  been  obtained  ttom  the  work  at  Willimantic,  yet 
the  methods  used  at  Northampton  are  preferred.  Not  so 
much  are  made  of  the  solids,  and  more  is  made  of  the  ratio 
and  comparison.  The  special  aim  is  to  get  pupils  to  think 
clearly  and  accurately  and  yet  not  go  beyond  their  stage  of 
development. 

A  Hint  for  the  Teacher 

A  little  child  in  a  New  Hampshire  town  was  lost.  The 
parents  were  overcome  with  fear.  Friends  assisted  in  the 
search.  Church  bells  were  rung,  and  the  town  crier  an- 
nounced the  sad  news  from  street  to  street.  Hours  passed 
by  but  the  child  was  not  found.  At  length  the  town  fool 
was  seen  approaching  with  the  missing  treasure  sale  and 
asleep  in  his  arms.  When  asked  how  he  knew  where  to 
look  for  the  child,  the  fool  replied,  "  I  asked  myself  if  I 
were  a  little  boy  and  ran  away  from  home  what  would  I 
want  to  do  and  where  would  I  go  first,  and  then  I  went 
there  and  found  him," 


Little  Betty  Blew  and  the  Indian 
Baby 

E.  D.  K. 

(This  story  is  adapted  from  Li/tle  Betty  Blew  [Lee  and  Shepard,  Pub- 
lishers].   A  delightful  book  to  read  to  the  children.) 

ONE  cold  winter  day,  about  two  hundred  years  ago, 
some  people  from  Dorchester,  in  Massachusetts,  set 
sail  in  the  good  ship  Friendship  for  a  voyage  down 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  They  were  bound  for  the  colony 
of  Charles  Town  in  Carolina.  There  were  two  children  on 
board  —  a  boy  and  girl,  named  Dinks  and  Betty  Blew,  and 
^heir  little  dog  Winks,  besides  —  the  dog  with  the  while 
stockinged  feet. 

Now  these  children  were  not  used  to  sea  voyages,  and 
they  were  very  much  excited  and  talked  a  great  deal  about 
the  things  they  wanted  to  see  most.  Captain  Kidd,  a  great 
pirate,  was  on  the  se^  about  that  time  stealing  vessels,  and 
the  children  told  a  great  deal  that  they  would  do  if  the  pirates 
really  caught  them.  But  they  thought  they  wanted  most  of 
all  to  see  the  Indians  in  the  country  where  they  were  going. 

"But  I  want  to  see  an  Indian  baby  !  "  said  Betty, more 
than  anything  else.  How  beautiful  the  babies  must^be  with 
feathers  in  their  hair  and  beads  all  over  them.  "  I  do  be- 
lieve,*' continued  Betty,  "  I  would  steal  an  Indian  baby  if  I 
could  get  one." 

"  O,  Me  !  My  1  "  said  her  brother  Dinky,  **  such  taste  as 
you  have  Betty  Blew.  I  would  never  have  thought  that  of 
y6u,  if  you  hadn't  told  me  so  yourself,"  and  he  looked  very 
much  ashamed  of  his  sister.  By  and  by  they  reached 
Charles  Town.  They  were  all  surprised  to  see  such  a  fine 
city,  with  strong  walls  all  around  it  to  protect  it  from  attacks 
of  the  Spanish.  There  were  only  about  five  thousand 
people  there,  but  it  was  a  large  city  for  those  days,  for  our 
country  was  very  new  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Some  of  the  people  who  had  come  in  the  ship  stayed 
there,  and  others  went  on  journeys  away  from  the  coast  to 
find  a  place  to  make  a  new  home,  which  they  wanted  to 
call  Dorchester  after  the  old  one  in  Massachusetts. 

So  Betty's  father  said  one  day,  "Children,  we  leave 
Charles  Town  to-morrow.  If  there  is  anything  you  want 
very  much  to  see  here  you  must  see  it  to-day." 

"  Yes,  father,  I  want  to  go  to  the  market  square  where 
the  Indians  bring  their  things  to  sell,  and  I  may  see  an 
Indian  baby,  you  know." 

"  Why,  you  saw  Indians  before  you  left  home,  Betty." 

"Yes,  but  I  never  saw  but  one  papoose  and  he  was 
dressed  in  clothes  such  as  Dinky  wears.  I  want  to  see  an 
Indian  baby  in  Indian  clothes,  and  I  want  to  hold  it  in  my 
arms,  and  have  it  for  my  very  own  just  a  teenty  while." 

They  went  to  the  market  square,  where  there  were  plenty 
of  Indians,  but  not  one  Indian  baby.  Poor  Betty,  she  was 
so  disappointed  1 

Next  day  they  sailed  away  on  the  Ashley  river,  and  found 
a  place  where  they  wanted  to  live.  Indians  came  to  wel- 
come them,  for  an  Indian  chief  they  had  once  made  friends 
with  had  sent  word  to  these  Indians  to  be  kind  to  the  white 
men  who  would  come  fo  them  in  a  ship.  They  gave  them 
wild  turkeys,  Indian  yams,  dried  peas,  and  pouches  of  In- 
dian coriv 

Here  were  Indian  women,  too, .  and  —  yes  !  here  was  a 
a  real  Indian  baby  at  last  —  at  last !  Betty  could  hardly 
keep  from  screaming  when  she  saw  one.  She  wanted  to 
take  it  in  her  arms  and  squeeze  it,  for  that  was  the  way 
Betty  showed  her  love  for  her  friends.  She  called  these 
squeezes  "  hug-a-bears." 

Now,  what  do  you  think  Betty  did  ?  She  flew  straight  to 
the  woman  who  carried  the  baby. 

She  wasn't  a  very  nice  looking  mother.  She  had  fierce 
black  eyes  and  a  grim  expression.  Her  name  was  Dom- 
bi-e-ty.  She  carried  her  baby  in  a  board  cradle  on  her 
back  and  the  ends  of  the  cradle  stuck  out  like  horns.  The 
baby  was  in  a  buckskin  pouch,  shaped  like  the  toe  of  a  slip- 
per ;  it  was  fastened  across  these  boards,  and  the  baby  lay 
inside  as  snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug.-Cl  by  V^rfV_>FV_>FV  IV^ 
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Betty  began  to  talk  to  the  mother  and  to  say  sweet  things, 
but  the  Indian  wonuin  didn't  understand  a  word.  But  she 
knew  by  Betty's  eyes  that  she  felt  kindly  towards  her  and 
that  she  wanted  to  touch  her  baby,  yet  she  didn't  trust  white 
people,  and  how  did  she  know  but  Betty  wanted  to  pinch 
her  ^>aby  or  to  poke  her  finger  in  its  eyes? 

Every  time  Betty  went  near  her  she  drew  away,  and  Betty 
was  afraid  she  would  have  to  give  it  up  and  not  touch  the 
thr  baby  at  all. 

At  last  the  Indian  woman  seemed  to  lose  her  fear  of 
Betty.  She  suddenly  knelt  before  her  so  she  could  reach 
the  baby  and  said,  "  Yi !  Yi !  "  Betty  thought  this  meant 
"  Come  !  Come  1"  So  with  a  cry  of  delight  she  patted  the 
baby*s.cheeks  and  played  with  the  little  scalp-lock  that  had 
fallen  down  on  the  baby's  forehead.  She  rubbed  her  fingers 
across  the  wee,  pudgy  nose.  She  didn't  dare  to  kiss  the 
baby  because  her  father  had  told  her  that  the  Indians  would 
think  that  she  was  trying  to  breathe  a  bad  spirit  on  the  baby 
if  she  tried  to  kiss  her. 

"  Pretty  baby !  Pretty  baby ! "  said  Betty,  and  the 
mother  said,  "  pretty,  pretty,"  too,  for  that  was  one  English 
word  she  could  understand.  She  meant  that  Betty  was 
pretty,  for  she  had  never  seen  anything  so  pretty  in  her  life 
35  Betty  was  now  with  her  delight  and  dancing  eyes. 

"  Dom-bi-e-ty  grew  more  and  more  friendly,  and  finally 
squatted  before  an  old  oak  tree-  so  she  could  rest  against  it, 
and  began  to  unlace  the  strings  that  held  the'  baby  in  the 
buckskin  pouch,  that  was  shaped  like  the  toe  of  a  slipper.  As 
soon  as  the  baby's  fists  were  free,  it  began  to  tug  hard  at 
Betty's  soft  hair,  just  as  white  babies  do.  This  delighted 
Betty  and  the  harder  the  baby  pulled,  the  belter  Betty  liked 
it. 

When  the  mother  Dom-bi  e-ty  turned  away  to  speak  to 
another  Indian  woman,  a  sudden  idea  popped  into  Betty's 
head.  How  she  would  like  to  show  that  baby  to  her  mother  ! 
Why  couldn't  she?  She  knew  just  where  her  mother  was. 
She  was  sitting  by  the  big  oak  tree  by  the  shore,  for  they 
had  left  the  ship  and  had  come  ashore  in  the  long  boats. 
Without  waiting  a  second,  Betty  turned  and  unlaced  the 
buckskin  thongs  that  had  held  the  baby  in  the  pouch  and 
lo  !  the  little  legs  were  free  at  last.  The  Indian  baby  was 
at  liberty.  She  put  her  arms  around  Betty's  neck  and  now 
Betty  could  squeeze  her  to  her  heart's  content.  But  Betty's 
head  was  too  full  of  her  new  project,  to  show  the  baby  to 
her  mother,  to  think  of  anything  else.  The  baby  was  not 
heavy  and  she  caught  it  up  and  started  to  run  as  fast  as  her 
feet  could  carry  her.  The  baby  was  scared  by  the  swift 
motion  and  began  to  cry.  The  Indian  mother  heard  it, 
turned,  and  bounded  after  them  crying  out  at  every  step. 

Now  began  the  race.  Both  ran,  and  everybody  around 
was  watching.  But  the  mother  gained  very  swiftly  on  Betty, 
who  couldn't  run  very  fast  with  the  baby.  The  captain  of 
the  ship  saw  them  and  shouted  to  Betty.  "  Put  down  that 
baby  this  minute^"  he  said,  but  the  blood  was  beating  so 
fast  in  Betty's  head  she  didn't  understand  him  and  she 
ran  on.  Just  as  she  was  staggering  under  the  weight  of  the 
baby  Dom-bi-e-ty  reached  her.  She  shook  Betty  roughly, 
muttering  all  sorts  of  threats.  The  little  baby  tumbled  down 
on  the  sand ;  the  mother  didn't  stop  to  help  it,  but  made 
signs  to  another  Indian  woman  to  pick  it  up.  Then  with  a 
quick  movement  she  seized  Betty,  and  throwing  her  over 
her  shoulder  as  she  often  threw  the  deer  her  husband  slew, 
she  started  toward  the  river  as  fast  as  she  could  run. 

"  Run  after  the  woman  !  "  shouted  the  captain.  **  She 
means  mischief  !  "  "Betty's  mother  turned  white  with  fear, 
and  groaned  aloud,  **  O,  my  poor  child  !  " 

The  men  shouted  and  pursued,  but  the  woman  never 
stopped  and  ran  straight  to  the  river.  The  men  were  close 
behind  her,  but  she  hurried  all  the  faster,  and  leaped  toward 
the  bank.  Then  she  braced  herself,  swung  her  arms  back- 
ward and  for'vard,  and  hurled  Betty  into  the  deePy  dark 
river! 

The  captiJn  did  not  wait  a  second,  but  jumped  right  in 
after  her.  But  as  swift  as  he  was,  poor  struggling  Betty  had 
sunk, twice  beneath  the  water  before  he  could  reach  her. 
The  people  on  the  bank  held  their  breath  with  fear.  Would 
the  brave  captain  rescue  her?    Could  he  reach  her  before 


she  went  down  for  the  last  time?  Yes,  yes,  he  has  caught 
her  just  in  time.  Betty  is  saved.  The  captain  brought  ner 
to  shore  and  laid  her  in  her  mother's  arras.  When  Betty 
came  to  her  senses  and  could  understand,  she  heard  the 
threats  the  men  were  making  against  Dom-bi-e-ty. 

"  Don't  hurt  her,"  she  begged.  "  It  was  all  my  fault. 
She  thought  I  meant  to  steal  her  baby.  I  ought  to  have 
told  her  what  1  wanted  to  do."  And  ro  the  Indian  mother 
went  unpunished. 


First  Public  School 

The  first  public  school  in  America  to  be  supported  by 
direct  taxation  "  up6n  the  inhabitants  of  a  tor»n,"  wa? 
established  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  May,  1639. 

In  1636  David  Thompson  had  settled  on  Thompson'* 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  the  colony  town,  and  in  1638  he  gave 
the  island  to  the  town  on  the  payment  of  twelve  pence 
yearly  rental.  Having  transferred  the  island  to  the  town, 
the  Town  Council  met  Majr  20,  1639,  and  adopted  the 
following  order: 

"It  is  ordered  the  20th  day  of  May,  1639,  that  there  shall 
be  a  rent  of  ;^2o  a  year  imposed  forever  on  Thompson's 
Island,  to  be  paid  by-  every  person  that  hath  propriety  on 
said  island,  according  to  the  proportion  that  any  such 
person  shall  from  time  to  time  enjoy  and  possess  there,  and 
this  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  school  in  Dorchester. 
This  rent  of  ;^2o  a  year  to  be  paid  to  such  schoolmaster 
as  shall  undertake  to  teach  English,  Latin,  and  other  tongues, 
also  writing. 

"  The  said  schoolmaster  to  be  chosen  from  time  to  time 
by  the  freemen,  and  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  elders 
and  the  seven  men  for  the  time  being  whether  maids  shall 
be  taught  with  the  boys  or  not.  For  the  levying  of  this  ;^20 
yearly,  from  the  particular  persons  who  ought  to  pay  it 
according  to  this  order,  it  is  further  ordered  that  some  man 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  seven  men  for  the  time  being  to 
receive  this,  and  on  refusal  to  levy  it  by  distress,  and  not 
finding  distress,  such  person  as  so  refuseth  payment  shall 
forfeit  the  land  he  have  in  propriety  in  said  island."  Here, 
the  first  teacher  was  Rev.  Thomas  Waterhouse. 


The  Cranberry 

Material  A  dish  of  cranberries  and  a  blackboard  sketch 
of  vine. 

Where  found  They  grow  in  very  marshy  land,  near  water. 
Found  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  and  in  some 
other  states. 

Size  and  shape    Shape  of  an  egg  and  size  of  a  sparrow's 

egg. 

Color  Skin  smooth  and  of  a  light  red  at  the  blossom 
end ;  darker  toward  the  end. 

Flesh  Cream  white  in  color.  Taste,  sour.  Cross  sec- 
tion looks  like  a  full  moon  and  a*  four-leaf  clover  in  middle 
of  it. 

Seeds  Four  seeds  in  each  cavity.  Four  cavities.  Seeds 
point  to  the  stem  end.  Seeds  are  attached  to  a  cord  that 
passes  through  the  middle  of  vertical  section.  Seeds  are 
fastened  together  by  a  kind  of  red  substance. 

Drawing  Draw  or  paint  dish  containing  cranberries. 
Draw  a  whole  cranberry  and  one  divided  so  as  to  show  seed 
cells. 

Language  Tell  how  cranberries  are  prepared  for  the 
table. 

Arithmetic  Find  cost  of  cranberries  at  your  grocer's  or 
market.     Price  of  a  quart,  gallon,  bushel. — Plan  Book, 


Teacher  s  Name 


''I  have  the  most  names,"  said  little  Fern.     ^'Sister  calls  me 
'Baby,'  and  papa  calls  me  'Jimmy.' " 
**And  what  does  your  tekcher  call  you?" 
**0h,  she  calls  me  'Next ' !  *'—LiUle  Chronicle 
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TEACHERS'   ROUND   TABLE 


Questions 

The  Other  Teacher 

How  do  you  dispose  of  children  who  are  always  holding  up 
their  last  teacher  as  a  pattern  for  their  present  teacher  to  follow? 

AlMKB 

Asking  Why 

Should  children  be  allowed  to  make  any  comment  upon,  or  to 
ask  the  reason  of,  any  request  of  their  teacher? 

Imquirbr 


School  Mottoes 


Short  Recesses 


Would  not  four  short  recesses,  at  10,  11,  2,  and  3,  be  better  for 
children  than  the  ttuo  flftcen-mlnute  recesses? 

Opinion 


Whispering  Report 

Does  taking  the   **  whispering  report**  In  school  encourage 
lying? 


Honesty 


Stealing  or  What  ? 


Do  you  treat  children's  <* taking  things**  as  kleptomanias  or  as 
stealing? 

Vebmont 


Borrowing 

Should  borrowing  be  allowed  among  children? 

Louise 


"  So  Easy  " 

My  soul  Is  vexed  within  me  when  teachers  of  the  upper  grades 
speak  of  primary  work  In  a  patronizing  tone  as  *'so  easy.**    Does 
any  other  teacher  get  **  all  stirred  up"  about  it  as  I  do?    Of  • 
course,  It  is  only  because  they  don*t  know,  but  that  doesn't  make 
me  any  calmer. 

Pebturbrd 

Little  Lunches 

I  think  my  first  grade  children  get  hungry  between  an  eight 
o'clock  (or  earlier)  breakfast  and  their  noon  meal?  Does  any 
primary  teacher  allow  a  simple  lunch  In  the  forenoon? 

.  HYGnSNE 

Is  It  True  ? 

They  say  much  tardiness  is  an  Indication  of  a  poor  school  and 
weak  teacher?    Is  that  statement  true? 

Questioner 


X.  Y.  Z. 

My  school  motto  is  **  To-day,**  painted  in  large  letters  in  the 
school  color,  Yale  blue.    In  small  leturrs  are  the  words, 


And, 


*'  One  to-day  Is  worth  two  to-morrows.** 

"Little  builders,  build  away, 
Little  builders,  build  to-day/' 


This  motto  Is  of  daUy  use  to  the  teacher  as  well  as^  the  clindr€^ii. 

X.  Y.  Z. 

My  lltUe  children  like  this,  which  was  the  mott<i  of  that  prince 
of  children's  magazines  so  many  years  ago : 

'^Fighting  against  Wrong,  and  for  ihv  Gmd,  the  True,  aad  the 
Beautiful,*'  or  "This  one  thing  I  do." 

Oretnville,  Ohio 


Mottoes 

X.  Y.  Z. 

I  would  suggest  the  following  moUoea,  which  I  have  found 
very  Interesting  to  my  children,  and  also  helpful ; 

**Happy  as  a  robin, 
Qentle  as  a  do^^e. 
That's  the  sort  of  child 
Everyone  will  ^ove." 

"Little  gifts  are  precious, 
If  a  loving  heart 
Help  the  busy  fingers  * 

As  they  do  their  part." 


Park  Bidge,  N.  J. 


Anxious 


M.  G.  p. 


The  Will 


The  will  Is  exercised  and  streufirthened  when  it  decides  which 
of  two  sets  of  conflicting  inclinations  ahaU  be  followed  If 
Tommy  wants  to  run  away  from  school  and  docs  not  want  to 
take  the  punishment  which  will  certaliih  follow,  his  will  Ik  beinff 
trained,  whichever  course  of  action  he  chooses. 

If  Dan  thinks  that  perhaps  he  wants  to  run  away  from  school 
and  knows  that  he  will  not  suflfer  any  disagreeable  consequences 
If  he  does  run  away,  his  will  is  not  getting  any  trainlDe.  whtch- 
ever  course  he  pursues. 

The  habit  of  doing  as  one  ought  is  cheaply  parchased  if  \t  cost 
no  more  than  the  severest  punishment  a  parent  or  teacher  infi1ct& 
Nature's  punishments  for  wrong  doing  are  slower,  but  iuflnltelv 
more  severe. 


Answers 


A.  B.C. 

A  good  picture  for  a  primary  room :  Murlllo's  picture  of  the 
Christ  Child  and  a  lamb,  or  that  beautiful  picture  by  Velasquez 
of  the  little  Prince  Balthasar  on  his  spirited  pony,  or  *^  Penelope 
Boothby,"  by  Reynolds,  or  the  *♦  Madonna  of  the  Chair,**  by 
Raphael. 

M.  L.  B. 

Neat  Desks 

Katb 

Here  Is  one  way.  As  soon  as  a  new  book  Is  given  to  the  class, 
use  the  book  for  the  subject  of  an  interesting  object  lesson. 
Have  a  lesson  on  the  book  as  a  whole,  before  the  contents  are  ex- 
amined. Talk  about  the  cover,  Its  shape,  the  color,  the  design, 
etc.  Read  everything  on  the  cover:  the  name  of  the  book,  the 
author,  the  publisher.  If  you  know  anything  about  the  author 
and  his  purpose  in  writing  the  book,  tell  the  children  about  It.  If 
the  children  are  Interested  and  like  a  book,  you  will  seldom  see 
that  book  defaced.  By  the  way,  did  you  ever  notice  what  books 
are  defaced  the  most  and  ask  yourself  why  this  Is  so? 

R.  R. 


To  Prevent  Tardiness 
It. 

Here  Is  one  way  to  prevent  tardiness.  Tell  the  children  bf^fore 
they  go  home  at  noon  of  something  Interesting?  whkh  they  may 
do  during  those  fifteen  minutes  before  school  begins,  and  at  nigSi 
tell  them  of  something  they  may  do  during  the  tlfu^i^n  mlouteA  be^ 
fore  the  morning  session  begins.  Or  yon  miiy  havi*  the  '*  before 
school  work  "a  secret,  those  comlng'earlv  learning  what,  it  is 
Of  course  it  will  not  be  a  secret  long,  and  i'f  you  can  keep  up  the 
children's  Interest,  those  T*s  will  not  spoil  the  looks  of  your  resrts- 
ter  or  your  school's  reputation. 

My-class  never  tired  of  this  work  before  school.  Furnish  each 
child  with  a  good-sized  blank  book  Into  which  may  be  paste<i 
pictures,  stories,  and  bits  of  poetry.  (At  tlr^t  the  teacher  wiU 
provide  the  pictures  from  old  magazines*,  et(;/)  Before  Uie 
morning  session,  perhaps  the  child  wilt  have  lime  to  cut  the  pic- 
ture, keeping  the  title,  or  printed  description.  Now  the  teacher 
should  manifest  her  interest  and  enthusiasm  by  inspectine  the 
work  and  showing  the  child  how  to  pla<-e  it  on  the  paj^c  ready  for 
the  pasting  before  school  In  the  afternoon.  When  the  book  \n 
full  it  is  the  child's  very  own,  and  very  proutl  and  happy  will  he 
be  to  take  it  home.  The  foregoing  plan  Is  only  one  ^-av  of 
making  children /or</e«  to  be  tardy. 
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Nature  Study  in  a  Country  School 

Francis  A.  Colk,  Owatonna,  Minn. 
(  Conlinufd from  October  number.) 

They  look  the  rabbit  to  the  schoolroom,  found  a  Dox,  put 
some  dry  grass  in  it,  and  kept  the  rabbit  there  for  a  few 
days,  until  the  weather  moderated.  The  children  were  de- 
lighted with  their  little  friend  and  studied  his  make-up  care- 
fully. ,  They  felt  of  his  soft,  warm  coat ;  they  looked  into 
his  bright  eyes  so  quick  to  see ;  they  took  hold  of  his  long, 
large,  flexible  ears  that  he  could  turn  in  any  direction  for 
gathering  the  sound  waves.  They  noted  his  short  fore-legs, 
his  long  hind-legs,  and  short,  up-lurn^d  tail  provided  for 
fast  running.  They  saw  his  spUt  lip  and  long,  strong  teeth 
for  gnawing,  and  remarked  his  color,  so  like  his  natural  sur- 
roundings, to  help  him  to  conceal  himself.  They  learned 
of  his  manner  of  living  and  of  how  he  must  work  to  get  his 
living,  and  that  he  must  be  continually  alert  to  avoid  his 
enemies. 

They  all  drew  his  picture,  the  younger  children  made  stories 
about  him  that  they  used  for  reading,  spelling,  number,  lan- 
guage and  writing  lessons,  and  then  for  busy  work  they  cut 
his  shape  in  gray  paper  and  pasted  it  on  cards  to  adorn  the 
walls  of  the  school- room  for  awhile. 

To  learn  more  about  the  rabbit's  tracks,  they  tied  a  long 
string  to  his  leg,  and  fastened  him  outside  in  the  snow. 
They  saw  that  his  tracks  appeared  one  way  when  he  stood 
still,  another  way  when  he  jumped  slowly,  and  a  differenl 
way  when  he  took  long,  f^aist  leaps,  and  they  all  learned  to 
judge  which  way  he  was  going,  and  how  fast,  by  his  tracks. 
After  that  some  of  the  youngest  boys  were  up  and  out  early 
winter  mornings  to  study  tracks.  This  led  them  to  observe 
the  many  different  kinds  of  tracks  made  by  different  animals, 
and  they  learned  to  judge  a  little  of  their  manner  of  life  by 
the  tracks  they  made. 

A  cat  and  a  dog  were  brought  to  school  to  compare  their 
size,  shape,  color,  legs,  feet,  teeth,  manner  of  running,  and 
their  tracks  with  the  rabbits,  and  it  was  learned  that  cats 
and  dogs  are  flesh-eating  animals,  having  very  different  kinds 
of  teeth  from  rabbits,  which  are  plant-eating  animals. 

A  pet  squirrel  was  brought  to  school  and  they  studied  it. 
A'  troublesome  mouse  was  caught  and  compared  with  the 
squirrel.  Then  it  was  found  that  they  have  points  of  resem- 
blance and  belong  to  the  same  family  of  gnawers.  From 
this  it  was  learned  that  the  animal  world  is  divided  into 
families,  each  family  containing  a  large  circle  of  relatives. 
The  cat  was  found  to  belong  to  the  same  family  as  the  pan- 
ther and  tiger,  and  the  dog  to  the  wolf  family. 

At  the  hoiTse  nearest  the  school- house  the  teacher  saw  a 
number  of  pigeons  flying  about.  She  asked  permission  of 
the  farmer  and  his  wife  to  take  the  children  to  see  the 
pigeon  house  and  its  occupants,  and  <wie  noon  they  all  went. 
A  pigeon  was  borrowed  and  taken  to  school  to  study  as  a 
bird  type.  The  adaptation  of  its  several  organs  to  their 
particular  uses,  the  beauty  of  color,  form,  and  its  grace  of 
movement  were  observed.  Then  the  teacher  told  them 
about  carrier  pigeons.  A  friend  a  few  miles  away  sent  to 
the  teacher,  by  express,  a  carrier  pigeon  that  had  taken  sev- 
eral long  journeys.  They  compared  this  more  alert,  intelli- 
gent bird  with  the  common  variety  and  noted  their  points 
of  difference,  marking  the  advantages  for  swiftness,  long 
flights,  and  endurance  possessed  by  the  form  and  make-up 
of  the  carrier  pigeon. 

They  wrote  a  message  to  the  owner  of  the  carrier-pigeon, 
on  very  thin,  light  paper,  rolled  the  small  letter  tightly,  put 
it  in  a  tiny  light  aluminum  tube  and  fastened  it  loosely,  but 
securely,  by  a  spring  clasp  to  one  of  the  pigeon's  legs.  All 
the  school  then  marched  in  order  to  the  school  grounds,  all 
keeping  very  quiet  so  as  not  to  excite  or  frighten  the  pigeon. 
Then  the  teacher  released  the  pigeon  and  they  watched  it 
rise  and  fly  in  circles,  until  it  got  its  bearings,  and  then  dart 
away  out  of  sight. 

Shortly  after  starting  the  little  messenger,  there  came  up 
a  blizzard  that  made  all  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  pigeon. 
A  week  passed  with  no  tidings  from  the  messenger.  The 
school  wrote  letters  to  the  owner  of  the  pigeon,  and  he  wrote 


letters  to  the  school,  but  no  one  could  tell  anything  about 
the  fate  of  the  pigeon.  At  last  the  teacher  received  a  letter 
from  a  stranger,  saying  the  pigeon  almost  perished  from  cold, 
hunger,  and  exhaustion,  and  was  found  near  that  place, 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  away.  The  men  who  found  it 
kindly  cared  for  it.  From  the  message  the  pigeon  carried, 
they  learned  where  it  started  from,  so  they  wrote  to  know 
what  to  do  about  it.  The  owner  told  the  teacher  to  have  it 
sent  by  express  to  her,  and  to  try  sending  a  message  again. 
Accordingly,  when  it  arrived,  two  of  the  larger  boys  brought 
it  from  the  express  office,  and  joyfully  was  it  welcomed  by 
that  school.  Now  it  was  more  interesting  than  ever,  because 
of  its  trying  experience,  through  which  it  had  come  bravely, 
and  they  loved  the  little  messenger  for  his  suffering  and 
lieroic  endurance.  A  second  lime  they  sent  a  message. 
This  time  the  faithful  messenger  took  it  to  the  right  destina- 
tion in  due  time. 

The  last  week  of  February,  the  pupils  who  were  advanced 
enough,  were  planning  their  March  calendars,  and  were 
searching  for  appropriate  designs  to  typify  the  weather  of 
March  with  which  to  decorate  the  calendars.  The  blustering 
March  winds  were  so  much  in  evidence  the  teacher  thought 
this  an  opportune  lime  to  teach  some  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  wind.  She  began  by  telling  them  of  the  nature 
myth  of  iEolus,  the  god  of  the  winds.  She  gave  a  more 
reasonable  cause  for  the  winds  than  that  in  the  nature  myth, 
and  proved  it  by  a  simple  illustration. 

By  means  of  a  lighted  candle  held  at  the  top  of  an  open 
door  of  a  warm  room,  they  showed  how  the  warm  air  rises 
and  flows  out  of  the  room,  carrying  the  flame  outward. 
Then  holding  the  candle  at  the  bottom  of  the  open  door, 
they  showed  that  the  cold,  heavier  air  is  below,  flowing  into 
the  room,  carrying  the  flame  inward.  So  she  said  the  cold, 
heavier  air  from  the  regions  of  the  north  and  south  poles, 
flowing  towards  the  regions  of  the  equator,  and  the  warm, 
lighter  air  of  the  regions  of  the  equator  rising,  flowing 
towards  the  poles,  modified  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
cause  the  winds. 

The  children  thought  of  some  of  the  uses  of  the  winds : 
to  purify  the  air,  to  dry  the  earth,  to  carry  moisture,  to  carry- 
seeds,  to  equalize  the  temperature,  to  sail  ships,  to  turn 
,  windmills,  etc.  They  made  an  -^oHan  harp  of  strips  of  thin, 
hard  wood,  shaped  into  a  shallow,, narrow  long  box,  across 
the  edge  of  which  they  stretched  strings  from  a  guitar.  In 
a  brisk  breeze  this  made  weird  music.  They  made  a  kite 
and  sent  it  sailing.  The  younger  children  drew  kit^  and 
cut  kites  from  stiff  paper.  The  teacher  told  them  about 
Benjamin  Franklin's  kite  and  how  it  helped  him  to  make  a 
discovery  about  electricity.  They  all  learned  a  wind  song, 
and  the  older  children  memorized  a  poem,  "The  Wind,"  by 
Longfellow. 

The  plenteous  showers  of  early  spring  called  their  atten- 
tion to  water.  So  they  traced  a  drop  of  w^ter  through  its 
many  changes,  from  its  rise  out  of  the  ocean  in  the  form  of 
steam,  then  to  fog,  clouds,  mist,  rain,  sleet,  snow,  ice,  back 
to  water  in  a  spring,  to  brook,  river,  and  back  to  ocean. 
Then  they  learned  uses  of  water,  of  its  power,  of  its  help  to 
man  when  he  controls  it  and  makes  it  serve  him. 

The  changing  skies  and  frequent  rainbows  of  April  was  an 
appropriate  time  for  teaching  about  the  rainbow.  By  means 
of  a  prism  the  teacher  showed  them  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
and  they  learned  the  colors'  in  the  order  found.  Then 
they  searched  to  find  those  colors  repeated  in  objects  about 
them.  For  desk  work,  they  wrote  where  they  found  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  as,  **  I  found  yellow  in  the  sunlight  "  ; 
"  I  found  blue  in  the  sky  "  ;  "I  found  red  in  an  apple  ; " 
**  I  found  green  in  the  needles  of  a  pine  tree  *' ;  "I  found  in 
a  drop  of  water  all  the  colors,"  naming  them  in  the  order  of 
their  arrangement  in  the  rainbow.  The  teacher  taught  them 
the  nature  myth  of  Iris,  the  Rainbow,  which  they  learned  to 
tell  in  their  own  words.  They  all  learned  a  rainbow  song, 
the  younger  children  drew  and  colored  a  rainbow,  and  the 
older  children  wrote  a  story  of  the  rainbow. 

The  shortening  shadows  at  noon  told  them  that  the  sun 
was  traveling  northward,  and  they  began  to  watch  for  the  first 
hints  of  spring's  approach.  They  made  little  books  for 
their  spring  diaries  in  which  to  record  the  early  signs  of 
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spring,  with  the  dates  of  their  appearance.     This  is  what  the 
teacher  read  in  one  of  the  spring  diaries  : 

"  Mar.  9.  To-day  is  bright  and  like  spring.  I  saw  a  blue-jay.  When 
I  was  coming  to  school  I  saw  and  heard  some  birds  singing  in  a  happy 
way.  I  think  they  are  Bnding  a  place  to  make  a  nest.  Mar.  10.  1  saw 
some  green  grass  and  some  birds  were  singing  in  a  tree.  It  is  time  to  go 
iishiog.  It  is  a  beautiful  day  and  better  than  yesterday.  Mar.  22. 
I  saw  a  flock  of  geese  going  northeast,  and  I  saw  a  robin  red  breast  and 
a  bee.     My  pansies  are  all  coming  up.    The  trees  are  getting  new  buds." 

So  they  were  all  watching  for  evidences  of  the  coming  of 
spring.  One  day  a  boy  thought  he  heard  a  robin,  another 
was  sure  he  saw  the  glint  of  a  blue  bird  and  the  teacher 
recognized  with  pleasure  the  sweet,  happy  notes  of  the  blue- 
bird. They  hardly  knew  when  the  snow  went,  but  it  was 
gone,  the  pussy-willows  had  corae,  they  saw  hints  of  green 
in  the  grass  and  trees,  and  the  birds  were  conriing  back. 

To  help  the  children  to  feel  the  happy  spirit  of  joy  and 
gladness  shown  in  all  the  renewed  life  of  the  world  about 
them,  now  the  teacher  taught  them  this  poem  from  Emerson  : 

"  Let  me  go  where'er  I  will 

I  hear  a  sky-born  music  still : 

It  sounds  from  all  things  old. 

It  sounds  from  all  things  young. 

From  all  that's  fair,  from  all  that's  fuul. 

Peals  out  a  cheerful  song. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  rose, 

It  is  not  only  in  the  bird, 

Not  only  where  the  rainbow  glows, 

Nor  in  the  song  of  woman  heard, 

But  in  the  darkest,  meanest  things 

There  always,  always  something  sings. 

*  Tis  not  in  high  stars  alone. 

Nor  in  the  cups  of  budding  flowers, 

Nor  in  the  red  breast's  mellow  tone. 

Nor  in  the  bow  that  smiles  in  showcre, 
.  But  in  the  mud  and  scum  of  things 

There  always,  always  something  sings." 

While  the  leaves  were  yet  small  and  the  birds  could  be 
plainly  seen,  they  watched  to  get  acquainted  with  the  birds 
and  to  learn  something  of  their  lives.  Before  spring  was 
over  they  had  a  large  circle  of  bird  friends  some  of  whose 
songs  they  could  associate  with  the  singers,  so  that  when 
they  heard  a  bird  song  thfey  could  tell  what  bird  was  sing- 
ing.   They  saw  the  nest-building,  the  dainty  eggs,  and  later 


the  young  birds,  none  of  which  they  molested,  for  they  had 
learned  that  birds  please  by  their  beauty  and  their  sweet 
songs,  and  help  to  save  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and  crops  by 
destroying  harmful  insects.  For  desk  work  they  made  a 
bird  chart  of  all  the  birds  they  knew,  giving  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  each,  so  that  the  chart  could  be  used  for  future 
reference  in  identifying  the  birds. 

The  teacher  made  them  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
common  spring  flowers  by  teaching  them  the  names  and 
how  to  recognize  a  few  at  a  time  as  they  came  in  their 
season.  They  made  a  careful  study  of  the  apple  blossom 
and  a  few  other  fruit  blossoms  whose  fruits  they  studied 
later  in  the  season.  From  these  they  learned  the  simple 
parts  of  a  flower,  as  petals,  sepals,  calyx,  corolla,  pistils, 
stamens,  pollen,  ovule. 

They  learned  a  little  of  the  fertilization  of  planU,  and  as 
the  bee  is  one  of  the  great  agents  of  fectilization,  they 
studied  bees  and  ants  as  models  of  industry  and  as  master 
workmen  among  animal  workers. 

When  the  spring  vegetables  came  in  their  turn,  they 
studied  some  of  the  simple  common  roots  and  bulbs.  For 
desk  work  they  wrote  a  list  of  the  vegetables  they  knew, 
naming  some  marked  quality  of  each. 

From  these  few  simple  studies  of  the  natural  objects  they 
found  about  them,  the  children  formed  habits  of  observa- 
tion. They  learned  better  to  see,  to  hear,  and  to  take 
accurate  note  of  things,  to  compare,  and  to  trace  relatiojis. 
They  saw*  that  food,  shelter,  health,  comfort  must  all  be 
gained  through  effort.  That  to  develop  properly,  every  liv- 
ing organism  must  obey  laws  and  do  the  work  for  which  it 
was  made.  They  found  that  every  living  object  has  some 
special  work  that  must  be  done  or  they  perish.  They  began 
to  realize  -that  the  value  of.  every  one  in  this  world  is  meas- 
ured by  what  he  can  do. 

This  glimpse  of  the  life  of  the  worid  in  which  they  live 
that  the  teacher  had  led  the  pupils  to  see,  mad?  them  want 
to  know  more.  They  had  discovered  that  the  key  to  unlock 
this  great  storehouse  of  knowledge  is  patient,  persistent 
study,  and  now  they  were  more  willing  and  better  prepared 
to  study  with  a  purpose.  "  For  thus  our  life  finds  tongues 
in  trees,  books  in  running  brooks,  sermons  iii  stones  and 
good  in  everything." 

(The  end) 


Blackboard  border 


Sampler  Verse 

Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earle  has  recently  quoted  some  sampler 
verses  which  many  a  reader  may  find  on  the  ancient  needle- 
work of  his  own  family.     One  very  popular  rhyme  ran  : 

This  is  my  sampler. 

Here  you  see 
What  care  my  mother 

Took  of  me. 

Another  one  was  very  widespread  indeed  : 

Mary  Jackson  is  my  name, 

America  my  nation. 
Boston  is  my  dwelling-place, 

And  Christ  is  my  salvation. 

Some  of  these  embroidered  verses  were  "  natural  cgm- 
posures,"  or,  as  we  should  say  to-day,  original  compositions. 
A  century  ago,  Ruth  Gray,  of  Salem,  embroidered  on  her 
sampler : 

Next  unto  God,  dear  Parents,  I  address 
Myself  to  you  in  humble  Thankfulness. 


For  all  your  Care  and  Charge  on  me  bestow'd, 
The  means  of  learning  unto  me  allowed. 
Cmo  on  !  I  pray,  and  let  me  still  Pursue 
Such  Golden  Arts  the  Vulgv  never  knew. 


Changed  Winter  Quarters 

In  one  of  the  hollow  branches  of  a  great  oak  a  squirrel 
family  had  established  comfortable  winter  quarters,  and  their 
consternation  when  the  blows  began  to  fall  uppn  the  base  of 
the  trunk  was  pathetic.  They  raced  back  and  forth  in  wild 
procession,  jumping  from  tree  to  tree  along  the  row  and 
back  again,  as  though  fully  conscious  of  what  was  going  to 
happen.  After  the  tree  was  felled;  an  investigation  of  the 
hollow  revealed  a  prodigious  and  snugly-constructed  accumu- 
lation of  cotton  string,  sawdust,  leaves,  bits  of  wool,  wisps 
of  hay,  probably  taken  from  a  nearby  barn,  and  a  quantity  of 
nuts  and  acorns.  Later  in  the  day,  after  the  workmen  had 
gone  and  all  was  quiet,  these  stores  were  diligently  removed 
to  another  tree-hollow,  all  the  members  pf  the  squirrel  family T 
assisting  in  the  removal.  Digitized  by  VrJV^V^^lC 
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Domestic  Animals     III 

I  The  Cow 

M.  Helen  Beckwith 

AM  thinking  of  an  animal  that  has  a  backbone  like  a 
cat,  but  no  fur.  It  has  four  legs  like  a  dog,  but  it 
cannot  bark,  and  it  is  a  great  deal  bigger  than  cither 
of  them,  or  both  of  them  together,"  said  Miss  Clare 
with  the  merry  twinkle  in  her  eye  that  the  little  folks  knew 
meant  a  "  funny  lesson,"  as  Tom  said.-  They  were  all 
attention. 

"  I  suppose  if  I  should  ask  you  what  you  would  like  best 
to  eat,  somebody  would  say  'ice  cream,*  and  another  *  choc- 
olate  cake,*   or  *  taffy-on-a-stick,'  but  if  I  should  ask  my 


I 


halter  round  her  neck,  and  a  watering  trough  close  by.) 
**Let  us  ask  him  to  tell  us  about  her. 

"  I  will  be  Mr.  Brown  " —  putting  one  of  the  boys*  caps 
on  her  head  —  "and  you  may  ask  me  anything  you  like." 

"  What  color  is  your  cow,  Mr.  Brown  7  ** 

"  She  is  red  and  white,  but  my  neighbor  has  one  that  is 
black  and  white  and  another  that  is  all  red." 

"How  big  is  she?** 

"  How  large?  Well,  when  I  sund  beside  her  (sketching 
in  a  man*s  head  behind  the  cow)  you  can  see  my  head, 
neck  and  shoulders;  but  if  one  of  you  small  boys  should 
stand  the  other  side  of  her  we  couldn't  see  you  at  all  unless 
it  was  your  feet.  So,  boss  —  so.  She  is  very  thirsty.  She 
will  drink  as  much  as  a  pailful  usually." 

"What  docs  she  eat?** 


animal  friend  she  would  make  such  a  dreadful  noise  that 
half  of  you  would  put  your  fingers  in  your  ears  and  never 
wait  to  have  me  tell  you  that  she  was  only  saying  *  gr-ass, 
grass.' 

"  I  should  never  dare  ask  her  to  come  and  visit  us  for  she 
is  so  clumsy  that  I  don't  believe  we  could  ever  get  her  up 
the  stairs,  and  if  we  could,  she  never  could  sit  in  one  of  our 
chairs  as  pussy  and  doggy  did. 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  little  more  about  her  and  perhaps  you 
may  be  able  to  see  her  after  all.  She  has  a  thick  coat  of 
coarse,  short  hair  that  keeps  her  warm  except  in  the  very 
coldest  weather.  At  the  end  of  her  tail  there  are  some 
long  hairs,  like  this  *' — and  she  drew  a  tail. 

(Miss  Clare  did  not  consider  herself  an  artist,  so  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  the  animal  was  put  upon  the  board  the 
night  before  from .  a  stencil  drawing.  The  outline  was 
followed  with  a  lead  pencil  and  the  chalk  marks  erased. 
Standing  now  by  the  board  Miss  Clare  could  see  the  pencil 
line  ;  the  children  could  not.  In  this  way  she  could  draw 
the  separate  parts,  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the  little  folks  and 
keep  their  enthusiasm  from  waning.) 

''  She  has  four  slender  legs,"  continued  the  teacher, "and 
four  feet  that  have  hoofs.  She  has  two  large  ears  that  stand 
out  from  the  sides  of  her  head,  a  large  nose,  and  two  lovely 
l)ig  brown  eyes.  When  we  put  in  her  back,  her  udder 
(sketching  them  very  rapidly),  and  her  horns,  I  am  sure 
everybody  will  be  ready  to  tell  me  that  my  friend  is  a" — 

"  Cow,'*  cried  a  chorus  of  voices. 

"  Vgs,  one  of  our  best  friends  ;  to-morrow  we  will  find 
out  something  more  about  her,"  it  having  been  discovered 
that  cows  were  not  very  familiar  animals. 

The  next  day  Miss  Clare  said,  "  Would  you  like  to  play 
*  going  visiting*?"  Taking  a  chart  from  the  wall  the  chil- 
dren saw  sketched  on  the  board  a  faint  suggestion  of  a 
house  and  near  by  a  snug  little  barn. 

'•  My  friend,  Mr.  Brown,  lives  here.  This  cow  (the  one 
drawn  the  day  before)  belongs  to  him.  See!  he  is  just 
going  to  take  her  out  for  a  drink  of  water."     (Sketching  a 


"  Grass  in  summer.  I  keep  her  in  that  pasture  behind 
that  hill  then,  and.  my  boy,  Johnnie,  drives  her  out  and 
back  morning  and  night.  I  wish  Johnnie  was  here  to  see 
all  you  nice  little  people,  but  he  has  gone  out  to  the  farm 
to  stay  with  grandmother  until  after  Thanksgiving.  Now 
that  it  is  cold  I  keep  her  in  the  barn,  and  she  eats  hay 
and  meal.  Come  and  sec  her  teeth.  She  has  strong 
back  teeth  in  both  jaws,  but  she  has  no  teeth  in  front  in 
her  upper  jaw.  In  place  of  teeth  she  has  a  ridge  of  skin, 
hard  as  bone.  See  what  thick  lips  she  has !  She  pushes 
them  out  to  take  the  hay  and  licks  it  in  with  her  tongue. 
See  how  long  and  rough  her  tongue  is  1  Feel  of  her  nose ! 
It  is  always  moist. 

"  Oh !  I  must  tell  you  a  little  more  about  the  way  she 
eats.  When  she  bites  off 'the  grass  or  hay  she  docs  not 
really  eat  it  at  first,  but  she  packs  it  away  in  a  bag  that  she 
has  inside  of  her  big  body.  Isn't  that  a  queer  way  to  do? 
When  the  bag  is  full,  the  grass,  or  whatever  she  has  eaten, 
comes  up  into  her  mouth  a  little  ball  at  a  time  and  then  she 
chews  it  and  really  eats  it.  We  say  about  animals  that  eat 
in  this  way,  *  they  chew  the  cud.*  Now  I  must  take  her 
back  to  the  barn.  Come  over  some  morning  early  and  I 
will  milk  her  for  you.     Good-by.** 

"Good-by,  Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you  for  showing  us 
your  cow,**  added  Grace. 

Miss  Clare  enjoyed  playing  in  this  way  herself  so  much 
that  of  course  she  made  it  very  real  to  the  children,  and  by 
the  next  day  they  began  to  bring  items  from  home.  Sam*s 
father  had  been  a  farmer's  son  and  he  told  his  Httle  lad  how 
he  drove  the  cows  to  pasture  when  he  was  a  boy.  In  this 
pasture  was  a  tinkling  little  brook  where  the  cows  came  to 
drink,  and  tall  trees  that  made  shady  places  where  they 
could  lie  down  and  rest.  There  were  swampy  places  where 
the  cowslips  grew,  and  willow  twigs  from  which  the  boys 
made  whistles.  Pete,  his  shepherd  dog,  always  went  with 
him,  and  would  drive  the  cows  home  alone. 

Paul's  father  was  interested,  too.  He  told  his  little  boy 
about  the  horns.     He  said :  "  Long,  long  ago,  when  cows 
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were  wild,  they  needed  their  horns  to  defend  themselves 
from  wild  beasts.  Now  that  they  are  tame  and  kept  in 
pastures  and  barns  they  are  not  of  so  much  use,  and  when  a 
farmer  has  many  cows  he  sometimes  cuts  off  the  horns. 
This  is  to  prevent  them  from  fighting  one  another,  as  cdws 
often  will  do.  The  horns  are  not  quite  smooth.  They  have 
little  wrinkles  in  them.  Some  farmers  say  they  can  tell  how 
old  a  cow  is  by  the  number  of  wrinkles  in  her  horns.'* 

The  boy  whose  father  owned  the  market  brought  a  cow's 
foot.  This  was  examined  carefully.  They  saw  how  the 
hoof  was  divided,  and  Miss  Clare  explained  that  this  was 
called  a  cloven  foot,  and  called  their  attention  to  the  two 
small  toes  at  the  back  of  the  foot. 

William  had  spent  the  previous  summer  on  his  uncle's 
farm.  As  his  mother  was  anxious  to  have  him  profit  by 
this  experience,  she  had  spent  much  time  with  him  in  out- 
of-door  study.  She  came  to  school  with  him  one  morning 
to  help  him  recall  these  happy  days.  Do  you  know  how  a 
cow  lies  down  ?  William  said  that  she  bends  her  front  legs 
under  and  so  lowers  her  head  and  shoulders,  and  then  she 
bends  one  hind  leg  and  then  the  other  under  her.  When 
she  gets  up  she  rises  on  her  hind  legs  first.  He  said  also 
that  cows  were  fond  of  salt,  and  wouW  lick  a  piece  out  of 
your  hand.  His  uncle  sometimes  put  salt  on  a  cow's  back 
and  other  cows  would  lick  it  off.  Cows  often  lick  them- 
selves and  one  another  with  their  rough  tongues  to  clean 
themselves  and  to  get  rid  of  insects.  Their  tails  they  use 
as  brushes  and  for  the  same  purpose. 

That  reminded  Miss  Clare  of  the  story  of  "  TJie  Cow  Who 
Lost  Her  Tail,"  in  Miss  Poulsson's  "  In  the  Child's  World," 
and  she  told  it  to  the  little  folks. 

They  began  now  to  make  the  blackboard  list : 


r.  Size, 

7.  Uead, 

2.  Shape. 

Face. 

3.   Covering, 

Ears. 

4.   Color. 

Horns. 

5.  Limbs, 

Nose. 

Feet. 

Mouth. 

Hoofs. 

Lips. 

Toes. 

Tongue. 

• 

.  Teeth. 

6.  Stomachs, 

8.  Tail. 

(Not  too  much  detail.) 

Length. 

Use. 


During  these  days  for  seat  work  they  had  been  trying  to 
draw  the  animal  from  the  blackboard  pictures ;  its  different 
organs;  the  barn;  the  pasture;  and  now  Miss  Clare  gave 
them  some^cows  to  cut  out  that  she  had  hectographed  on 
drawing  paper.  She  folded  the  papers  so  that  they  were 
double  when  cut,  and  by  opening  them  a  little,  they  could 
stand  up  beautifully.  After  each  child  had  cut  one  cow 
he  could  trace  around  that  and  cut  as  many  as  he  liked. 

They  all  liked  to  have  a  great  many,  a  whole  barnyard 
full.  They  were  allowed  to  paint  them  with  water  color  on 
both  sides.  They  used  different  colors,  copying  from  some 
good  colored  prints  that  were  in  the  room,  gtables  were 
made  to  keep  the  cows  in,  mangers  for  hay,  troughs*  for 
drinking  water,  and  bags  for  meal. 

Thus  far  little  had  been  said  of  the  usefulness  of  the  cow, 
but  one  morning  Miss  Clare  reminded  them  of  Mr.  Brown's 
promise  to  show  them  how  he  milked.  **  Shall  we  go 
to-day?"  Every  one  was  ready,  and  they  found  Mr. 
Brown,  milk  pail  in  hand,  waiting  for  them. 

He  sat  down  on  his  three-legged  stool  (which  they  made 
later  of  cardboard  and  toothpicks)  and  showed  them  the 
whole  process.  They  could  almost  hear  the  tinkle  of  the 
stream  against  the  pail.  "So  boss,  so-boss,  steady  there," 
he  said  to  her,  for  she  was  not  quite  used  to  so  many  vis- 
itors. "I  don't  believe  any  of  you  have  fingers  strong 
enough  to  milk  her,"  he  explained. 

"How  much  milk  does  she  give,  Mr.  Brown?"  asked 
Jimmie. 

"  This  pail  nearly  full  night  and  morning,  but  I  get  sev- 
eral quarts  more  in  the  summer  when  she  has  fresh  grass 
to  eat. 

"  Come  into  the  house  now  and  have  a  drink.  Mrs. 
Brown  will  strain  it  off  into  pans  for  the  cream  to  rise. 


To-morrow  she  is  going  to  make  butter.  You  had  better 
come  and  see  how  she  does  it." 

Then  Miss  Clare  went  into  the  hall  and  came  back  as 
Mrs.  Brown  carrying  a  glass  pitcher  full  of  truly  milk  and  a 
tiny  tumbler  that  each  might  have  a  taste.  Wasn't  that  a 
surprise  realistic  enough  to  make  the  children  rub  their 
eyes  and  wonder  if  they  were  dreaming  ? 

The  milk  that  was  left  was  poured  into  a  tin  dish  and 
placed  on  the  desk  to  see  if  the  cream  would  rise.  It  did, 
and  the  next  morning  after  seeing  (in  imagination  of  course) 


Mrs.  Brown  skim  her  milk  and  make  butter,  they  took  the 
cream  from  theirs.  Miss  Clare  added  some  more  bought  of 
the  milkman  and  they  made  some  "  truly  "  butter  them- 
selves by  shaking  the  cream  in  a  glass  jar.  It  was  put  into 
a  little  tray,  patted  and  salted  and  served  on  crackers  for  a 
Httle  luncheon  at  recess. 

The  dishes,  pails  and  churns  were  drawn,  painted,  and 
made  of  clay,  and  some  pans  and  pails  were  made  of  lea- 
lead  one  of  the  children  brought.  This  was  folded  around 
the  drawing  models  (cylinders)  and  bits  of  wire  added  for 
bails  and  handles. 

To  the  list  now  they  added  : 

9.   Udder.  12.  Habits. 

Shape.  How  does  a  cow  lie  down? 

Size.  How  does  she  get  up? 

Use.  How  does  she  eat? 

10.  Products,  What  sounds  does  she  make^ 

Milk.  Does  she  get  angry  ? 

Cream.  How  does  she  defend  herself? 

Butter.  Is  she  a  handsome  animal  ? 

Cheese.  Is  she  a  graceful  one  ? 

11.  Food.  Can  she  run  fast? 

Kind.  What  is  a  baby  cow  called? 

Quantity. 

They  heard  the  poem  of  "  The  Cow,"  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  and  "  The  ?tory  the  Glass  of  Milk  Told  Me," 
from  "  In  the  Child's  VVorld,"  and  learned  the  finger  plays 
relating  to  milk  and  butter  by  Miss  Poulsson.  They  made 
a  list  of  articles  of  food  in  which  mamma  used  milk,  and 
were  surprised  at  the  length  of  it. 

To  crown  all  it  was  decided  to  make  a  cake,  the  children 
agreeing  to  furnish  the  materials. 

"Choose  those  what  don't  never  forget,  Miss  Clare," 
urged  Sallie,  "or  somebody'll  spoil  it."        ^^  j 

To  this  they  all  agreed  andp^gj^^gf^^^^^O^J^lS 
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was   written  upon  the  board,  each  child  copying  the  one 
thing  he  was  to  bring.  .  The  list  included 


Mixing  dish. 

Egg. 

Large  spoon. 

Sugar. 

Small  spoon. 

Flour. 

Baking  tin. 

Salt. 

Measuring  cup. 

Milk. 

Baking  powder 

Every  one  took  a  hand  at  the  mixing  and  beating.  A 
kind  neighbor  baked  it  for  them,  and  sent  over  a  slice  of 
cheese  to  eat  with  it.     It  proved  a  great  success. 

But  there  were  other  things  for  which  they  were  indebted 
to  the  cow.  "  Where  did  we  get  the  roast  beef  and  juicy 
steak  that  we  had  for  dinner?"  questioned  the  teacher. 
"  Did  you  remember  that  it  was  cow's  flesh  that  you  were 
eating?  When  a  little  boy  looks  at  the  soles  of  his  shoes 
he  often  needs  to  say  'thank  you*  to  the  cow,  for  very  litely 
it  was  from  her  skin  made  into  leather  that  they  were  made. 
From  her  horns,  knife  and  fork  handles,  combs  and  buttons 
are  made ;  from  her  fat,  candles  sometimes,  and  from  her 
hoofs  we  get  glue.  Even  her  hair  is  mixed  with  mortar  to 
plaster  our  houses.  From  her  bones  a  food  for  plants  is 
made  that  the  farmer  mixes  with  his  soil  to  help  the  grass, 
vegetables  and  flowers  grow." 

To  the  list  was  added  : 


Other  Products. 
Flesh —  beef. 
Hair — plaster. 
Hoofs — glue. 


Skin — ^leather. 

Horns — buttons,  combs,  etc. 

Bones — fertilizer. 


As  Thanksgiving  drew  near  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims  was 
told  ;  the  departure  from  England  and  Holland  ;  the  journey  ; 
the  house  building  ;  the  children  and  the  babies.  "  How 
they  must  have  missed  the  milk  and  cream  of  the  old  Dutch 
home,  for  no  cows  came  in  the  Mayflower  ! "  exclaimed 
Miss  Clare.  "  How  the  mothers  must  have  racked  their 
brains  to  have  made  good  things  to  eat  without  any  milk  ! 
How  glad  everyone  must  have  been  when  a  ship  did  finally 
come  that  brought  some  animals  !  How  they  must  have 
patted  bossy's  side,  looked  into  her  brown  eyes  and  stroked 
her  soft  nose  !  How  good  the  milk  must  have  tasted,  and 
the  fresh,  sweet  butler  the  good  mothers  made  !  " 

A  game  that  they  often  ])layed  was  the  kindergarten 
**  Farm  Yard  Gate,"  and  a  favorite  story  was  "  The  Cow 
with    the  Golden  Horns,"  found  in   "A  Pot  of  Gold  and 


Other  Stories,"  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins.    They  also  learned  to 
recite  that  pretty  old  poem  by  Jane  Taylor : 

Thank  you,  pretty  cow,  that  made 
Pleasant  milk  to  soak  my  bread, 
Every  morn  and  every  night. 
Warm  and  sweet  and  sure  and  white. 

Do  not  chew  the  hemlock  rank, 
Growing  on  the  woody  bank. 
But  the  yellow  co%«'sUp  eat. 
That  will  make  it  very  sweet. 

Where  the  bubbling  water  flows. 
Where  the  purple  violet  grows, 
Where  the  grass  is  fresh  and  fine, 
Pretty  cow,  go  there  and  dine ! 

The  note-book  summary  read  : 

November — Cow 
Object 

To  make  children  somewhat  acquainted  with  our  common  domestic 
animal,  chosen  for  this  month  to  connect  with  harvesting,  winter  prep- 
aration and  Thanksgiving. 
Method 

Pictures,  descriptions  and  stories  principally. 

CFew  of  the  children  had  seen  a  cow.) 


Nine  Things  to  Learn  from  an  Apple 

Answer  as  many  of  the  following  questions  as  you  can. 
You  can  get  the  answers  from  an  apple  itself.  VVe  do  not 
want  you  to  ask  anyone  for  the  answers. 

1  How  much  of  the  apple  is  occupied  by  the  core  ? 

2  How  many  parts  or  compartments  are  there  in  the 
core? 

3  How  many  seeds  are  there  in  each  part? 

4  Which  way  do  the  seeds  point  ? 

5  Are  the  seeds  attached  or  joined  to  any  part  of  the 
core  ?     Explain. 

6  What  do  you  see  in  the  blossom  end  of  the  apple  ? 

7  What  do  you  see  in  the  opposite  end  ? 

8  Is  there  any  connection  between  the  blossom  end  and 
the  core? 

9  Kind  a  wormy  apple  and  see  if  you  can  make  out 
where  the  worm  left  the  apple.  Perhaps  you  can  make  a 
drawing.  To  do  this,  cut  the  apple  in  two.  Press  the  cut 
surface  on  a  piece  of  paper.  When  the  apple  is  removed, 
you  can  trace  out  the  marks. — L,  H,  Bailey 
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Thanksgiving   Song 


A.  E.  A 
p  Andante 


Eleanor  Smith 


^r.---^ 


1.  All  sum  -  mer  long,  in 

2.  All  sum   -  mer  long,  the 

3.  Now  flow'rs  are  dead  and 

4- 


per    -    fume     strong,    The     flowers    have      said      their  "Thank 
birds        in  song     Have      said       their       hap   -    py    "Thank 

birds      have       fled,      But       still        glad      hearts    say   "Thank 


you: 
you : 
you : 

-J-- 

-i^  - 


In 

Thro' 
For 


n 


p  Andante. 


mm^T^^-^m^^^^^r^^'^-r-i^-^^^^ 
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^3^is~ 


sun 
all 


and 
ny 
the 


each 


lit 


tie 


one         Has        wins    -  pered  *'  Thank      you !      Thank 


hours 
year, 


and         cool     -    ing       show'rs  They've      car     -    oiled   ♦*  Thank      you  1      Thank 
its  chill,        Its  cheer,      Dear        Fa     -     ther,   "  Thank      you !      Thank 


-3- 


you  \ " 
you !  *' 
you  I " 


w 
■^ 
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A  School  Fair  in  November 

M.  H.  B. 

A  BRIGHT  little  country  school  teacher  had  a  fair  in 
an  old  red  school- house,  that  was  both  original  and 
unique.  She  teaches  in  a  farming  community  where 
the  county  fair  in  the  autumn  is  one  of  the  days  in 
-all  the  year.  Here  the  farmer  takes  his  biggest  pumpkin,  his 
whitest  potatoes  and  longest  corn  ears ;  here  the  finest 
cows,  oxen,  pigs,  and  fowls  are  exhibited,  and  here  the 
women  display  their  canned  fruits,  cut  flowers,  bedquilts, 
and  rugs. 

While  the  enthusiasm  over  the  premiums  was  at  its  height, 
Miss  Sabin  announced  in  school  one  morning  that  the  chil- 
dren should  have  a  fair  just  before  Thanksgiving.  At  this 
fair  also,  premiums  would  be  given,  not,  however^  for  garden 
things,  as  that  would  be  no  novelty,  but  for  school  work,  the 
very  best  that  could  be  done. 

This  plan  was  received  with  great  glee,  and  thereafter 
when  an  exercise  was  particularly  well  done,  a  spelling 
lesson  beautifully  written,  arithmetic  examples  done  without 
spot  or  blemish,  it  was  sufficient  reward  for  Miss  Sabin  to 
say,  **  How  well  that  looks  1  We  will  save  that  for  the 
fair." 

In  the  meantime  the  mothers  were  being  interviewed. 

*'  Mrs.  Jones,  would  you  like  to  offer  a  premium  for  the 
best  writing?"  "  Why,  yes,  I  will  give  two  dozen  pop-corn 
balls." 

"  Mrs.  Smith  will  you  offer  a  premium  ?  "  "  Yes,  indeed, 
for  the  best  charcoal  drawing  of  vegetables,  I  will  give  two 
dozen  sticks  of  molasses  candy." 

There  were  other  premiums  offered,  such  as  a  frosted 
sponge  cake,  two  dozen  cream  cookies,  a  basket  of  grapes, 
twenty- five  rosy  cheeked  apples,  a  half-peck  of  walnuts,  and 
two  dozen  ginger  snaps. 

These  were  offered  for  clay  modeling,  water  color  paint- 


ing, pencil  drawing,  parquetry  borders,  book-cover  designs, 
etc.,  the  common  everyday  hand  work  of  the  children. 

All  through  the  weeks,  the  pupils,  big  and  little,  worked 
away,  and  by  the  closing  Friday  a  goodly  collection  had  been 
saved. 

There  was  great  fun  in  arranging  them,  as  it  was  decided 
to  have  the  exhibits  in  groups.  Here  at  one  side  were  the 
paintings  of  wild  flowers ;  there  a  group  of  water  color 
pumpkins.  The  apples  formed  a  comer  by  themselves^  as 
did  the  pears,  beets,  turnips,  squashes,  etc.  All  the  clay 
that  the  school  afforded  had  been  made  into  animals  and 
vegetables,  and  a  fine  showing  it  made  too.  The  animal 
pens  were  unique.  The  very  little  children  had  cut  from 
catalogues  and  advertising  sheets,  horses,  cows,  oxen,  sheep, 
and  other  domestic  animals,  mounted  them  on  thin  card- 
board and  cut  them  out  double  so  that  they  could  stand  up. 
The  older  children  painted  animals,  and  there  was  skilful 
modeling  also. 

There  were  charts  by  the  wee  ones  too,  of  all  sorts  of 
farming  tools,  and  rugs,  and  quilts,  from  parquetry  and 
weaving  mats.  All  the  parents  had  become  interested  and 
were  out  in  force  on  the  appointed  day.  There  was  a  short 
program  consisting  of  some  harvest  and  Thanksgiving  songs, 
some  recitations  by  the  older  children  of  *'  The  Corn  Song," 
*'  The  Huskers,"  "  The  Blue  Gentian,"  and  the  like,  a  few 
\yell  written  essays  on  the  care  of  gardens,  cows,  horses, 
relating  to  soil,  food,  and  water,  and  a  short  exercise  by  ten 
children,  describing  a  chart  of  drawings. 

Some  little  time  had  been  spent  in  studying  the  Pilgrims, 
and  large  drawings  had  been  made  by  the  little  folks  on 
gray  cartridge  paper.  This  paper  had  been  cut  into  krge 
sheets  of  uniform  size  and  tacked  to  the  board  while  the 
artists  were  at  work.  Afterward  they  had  been  placed  one 
above  another,  fastened  with  brass  brads  at  the  top  and 
hung  over  an  easel.  Some  of  the  drawings  were  in  colored 
crayon,  some  in  charcoal,  and  some  cut  from  black  paper 
and  pasted  to  the  sheet.     Somepj^tpj^^^gegy  HJ29^5^^¥C 
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exceedingly  funny,  but  they  represented  much  thought  and 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  little  people,  who,  dressed  in 
Puritan  caps,  collars,  cuffs,  and  aprons,  marched  in,  and  tak- 
ing their  places,  recited  their  different  parts  with  much  ani- 
mation. 

1  A  charcoal  drawing  of  the  Mayflower. 

This  is  the  ship  in  which  we  left  England,  a  band  of  Pil- 
grinis,  bound  for  a  new  home.  Would  yoU  think  it  could 
hold  many?  It  did  hold  loi,  including  the  babies,  It  was 
hard  lo  leave  so  many  dear  friends  behind,  and  the  voyage 
was  cold  and  rough.  How  glad  we  were  to  see  land  after 
the  long,  dreary  weeks  !  We  are  all  glad  we  came,  though, 
if  we  have  had  many  troubles. 

2  Showing  bench,  tubs,  basket,  and  clothes  drying. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  washing  day.  The  ship  was 
anchored,  and  the  men  rowed  us  to  the  beach  in  our  row- 
boat.  They  brought  us  water  and  built  us  a  fire,  and  we 
washed  and  washed  till  there  wasn't  a  dirty  thing  left.  We 
couldn't  iron  very  well  but  we  didn't  mind  that,  for  the  clothes 
were  clean,  even  to  the  babies'.  Do  you  know  they  didn't 
have  a  clean  dress  to  their  backs  by  this  time,  bless  their 
little  hearts  ! 

3  Plymouth  Kock. 

This  is  where  we  landed,  and  I,  Mary  Chilton,  was  the 
first  one  to  step  ashore.  It  made  a  fine  landing  place,  and 
saved  us  building  a  wharf. 

4  A  small  house. 

This  is  one  of  our  homes.  I  was  one  of  the  carpenters 
that  helped  lo  build  it.  Of  course  all  of  the  men  helped, 
and  it  was  pretty  hard  work  chopping  down  the  trees  and 
getting  the  timlx^r  ready.  We  built  outside  chimneys  and 
had  a*  large  fire-place  for  cooking  in  each  house.  The  larg- 
est one  called  "The  Common  House,"  was  where  we  held 
our  meetings,  and  we  built  a  fort  on  the  hill. 

5  An  ear  of  corn  and  a  field  of  growing  corn. 

This  is  some  corn  the  Indians  gave  us.  They  told  us  how 
to  plant  it.  Squanto,  who  could  talk  a  little  Englisi',  said, 
"  When  the  leaves  on  the  oak  trees  are  as  big  as  a  mouse's 
ear  plant  the  corn,  and  plant  a  dead  fish  in  each  hilt,  for  the 
ground  is  hungry."  I  suppose  he  meant  it  needed  some 
fertilizer.     We  did  as  he  said,  and  raised  a  large  crop. 

6  Pictures  of  Indians,  bows,  and  arrows. 

This  is  Squanto.  He  was  one  of  our  best  friends.  He 
sold  us  corn,  and  taught  us  many  things.  He  brought  his 
chief,  Massasoit,  to  see  us  too.  Indians  use  bows  and  arrows 
to  shoot  with,  and  have  arrowheads  made  of  stone. 

7  Picture  of  cradle,  chairs,  etc. 

We  brought  some  furniture  with  us  from  England.  This 
is  Peregine  White's  cradle.  Hush  !  don't  make  a  noise. 
He  is  taking  a  nap  in  it  now,  but  he  is  much  bigger  than 
when  we  came.    He  can  run  all  about  now  and  say,  "  father, 

mother." 


8    Groups  of  vegetables,  wild  grapes,  corn,  etc. 

As  the  autumn  came  on  we  gathered  in  our  harvest. 


Our 


He  has  drilled  us  into  good  soldiers,  taught  us  how  to  use 
our  guns,  and  to  be  ever  ready  in  case  of  enemies. 

We  love  this  new  land,  and  our  chiWren  and  grandchil- 
dren win  love  it  too.  In  the  days  to  come  you  will  hear 
their  voices  singing :  -^ 

(All  ten  singing) 

"  My  country  'tis  of  thee 
Sweet  land  of  liberty. 

Of  thee  we  sing. 
Land  where  our  fathers  died. 
Land  of  the  Pilgrim's  pride. 
From  ever)'  mountain  side 
Let  Freedom  ring." 

The  work  was  now  examined,  judges  appointed,  and  the 
premiums  awarded.     As  these  consisted  entirely  of  things 
to  eat,  the  favored  ones  shared  them  with  their  less  fortu- ' 
nate  companions,   and  a  merry  little  luncheon  concluded 
"The  School  Fair." 


governor  set  apart  one  day  for  prayer  and  praise  to  God, 
who  had  sent  the  sun  and  rain  to  help  us. 

We  invited   some   Indians  to  dinner,  and  what  "do  you 
think  ?    A  hundred  of  them  came,  and  they  stayed  three 
days  !     We  didn't  have  much  of  anything  left  in  the  houses. 
to  eat  when  they  went  away  ! 

9  Showing  wigwam,  baskets,  blankets. 

Have  you  ever  seen  an  Indian  wigwam?  They  make  them 
of  skin  usually,  stretched  over  poles,  with  a  hole  at  the  top 
for  the  smoke  to  go  out,  though  they  often  build  a  fire 
out  of  doors.  They  know  how  to  make  fine  baskets  and 
beautiful  blankets.     They  call  their  babies  pappooses. 

10  Sword,  gun. 

This  is  our  good  capuin's  sword,  Captain  Mylcs  Standish. 


To  Boston  Town 

This  Ih  a  soug  thoy  uso<l  to  know, 
Quaint  little  children  of  long  a^o. 
In  queer  little  jacket  and  prim  little  gown. 
Going  sedately  to  Boston  Town. 

They  came  in  great  coaches,  they  walked,  and  they  rode 
Behind  on  a  pillion,  as  then  was  the  mode. 
Jogging  on  steadily  up-hlU  and  down, 
That  was  the  way  to  Boston  Town. 

Wonderful  houses  and  wonderful  shops, 
With  jringerbread  people  and  peppermint  drops. 
Wondering  blue  eyes,  and  bright  <'ye8  of  brown, 
Grew  big  at  the.  sights  of  Boston  Town. 

Gay  little  women  and  men  of  to-day 
Travel  no  longer  the  old-fashioned  way. 
In  trim  little  jacket  and  smart  little  ffown, 
Still  they  go  trooping  to  Boston  Town. 

In  a  carriage  with  swift  rubber  tires,  or  a-wheel, 
By  steam-cars,  electrics,  or  automobile; 
Whlrllnjr  on  merrily  u|)-hlll  and  down, 
This  Is  the  way  to  Boston  Town. 

Wonderful  houses,  more  wonderful  shops, 
With  picture  books,  horses,  dolls,  engines,  and  tops. 
Wondering  blue  eyes,  and  bright  eyes  of  brown, 
Grow  big  at  the  sights  of  Boston  Towu. 

Then,  come,  little  women  and  men  of  to-day. 
Though  we  travel  and  dress  in  the  new-fashioned  way, 
We'll  take  up  the  ditty  they  used  to  know. 
The  quaint  little  children  of  long  ag6. 

—Sarah  Ckamberiin  Weed 


The  First  Apple  Crop 

The  first  apple  crop  grown  in  the  new  world  was  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  and  around  Boston.  In  1625  or  1626,  the 
Rev.  William  Blackstone  had  an  orchard  on  the  west  slope 
of  Beacon  Hill.  Governor  Endicott  established  nurseries  in 
Salem  as  early  as  1628,  and  in  1648  sold  five  hundred  apple 
trees  to  William  Trask  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
land.  Governor  Winthrop  was  very  prominent  in  horticul- 
tural matters  as  early  as  1630,  having  land  on  the  Mystic 
River  and  a  garden  at  the  foot  of  School  Street,  and  also  an- 
other one  at  Governor's  Island.  The  Colonial  legislature 
granted  him  the  use  of  this  island  for  a  rental  of  two  bushels 
of  apples,  one  for  the  Governor  and  one  for  the  Legislature. 


While  scientific  problems  are  being  discussed,  children 
are  growing,  and  if  teachers  and  parents  are  to  have  as  their 
chief  motive  the  gathering  of  valuable  facts  for  science,  there 
will  doubtless  be  added  to  the  old  story  many  illustrations  of 
the  little  foundling  who  died  upon  the  street  while  two  phil- 
anthropic persons  stood  over  him  trying  to  decide  which  of 
several  institutions  was  best  fitted  to  rear  this  little  being 
from  babyhood  to  "^-^^o^i'^^^^^'l,^f!i^''(!jOglc 
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Gymnastics    for    Primary    Grades 

III 

Charlottk  Blatchly,  Director  of  Physical  Training,  Public  Schools, 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

(  Continued  from  October  Number,) 

VII.     Jumping. 

Object  is  the  physiological  effect  of  exercise. 

1  Standing  in  the  chairs.  "  Ready !  '*  Extend  left 
(right)  foot — ^^jiimpf "  Land  on  the  floor  as  lightly  as 
possible. 

2  Looking  toward  the  chairs.  "Over  the  chairs — 
ready/  "  The  hands  are  placed  on  the  desk  and  back  of 
the  chair.  ^^Jumpf  '*  The  feet  are  lifted  over  the  chair, 
and  without  touching  it  are  placed  in  the  aisle  on  the 
other  side. 

3  *•  Jump  in  place — one/''  Heels  are  raised.  *^Two/'^ 
Knees  are  bent.  "  Three— -four/''  This  is  given  with  spe- 
cial emphasis.  The  child  jumps  as  high  as  he  can  and 
lands  "as  lightly  as  a  feather"  on  his  toes,  with  heels 
together,  knees  bent  and  turned  out.  "  Five/  "  The  knees 
are  extended.     **Six/'*     Heels  sink. 

4  "  Jump  with  sideways  flinging  of  arms — one/  "  etc.,  as 
in  "3,"  except  that  on  ^^  three— four/ ''  the  arms  are  flung 
sideways  and  brought  to  the  sides  again  on  landing. 

5  "Hips — firm!  Knee  upward  bending  beginning 
with  the  left — start/  **  This  is  not  a  jump,  but  produces 
the  effect  of  lively  exercise.  The  knees  are  bent  alternately 
and  rhythmically  to  the  position  described  in  "6,**  type  V. 
The  work  is  in  drawing  the  knees  up,  and  they  should  be 
brought  a  little  beyond  the  right  angle.  The  teacher  must 
emphasize  the  rhythm,  which  should  be  about  as  fast  as  in 
marching.  The  feet  should  touch  the  floor  lightly.  "  Class 
— halt/^*     Class  count  "one — two  1 "  and  stop. 

March  and  run.  Have  a  good  leader  for  the  march — a 
child  who  keeps  good  rhythm.  On  command,  "Class 
forward — march/''  the  children  march  by  successive  files 
till  all  are  marching  around  the  room.  It  is  useless  to  try 
to  have  them  keep  step  until  they  can  keep  good  rhythm, 
When  this  is  accomplished,  have  all  start  with  the  left  foot. 
In  emphasizing  the  rhythm  for  the  class  by  counting,  clap- 
ping the  hands,  or  whatever  device,  do  not  emphasize  one 
foot  only,  as  "  Idt — left^ — left,*'  etc.,  as  this  produces  "  limp- 
ing on  one  foot,**  but  give  the  feet  equal  emphasis.  Use 
these  devices  as  little  as  possible,  and  teach  the  children  to 
listen  for  the  rhythm  and  "make  their  feet  talk  together." 
Use  a  good  lively  rhythm,  one  that  is  natural  to  the  child. 
Watch  the  carriage  of  the  heads  and  chests  in  marching  and 
see  that  they  are  kept  up.  The  toes  should  point  straight 
forward.  Second  grade  children  can  be  taught  to  extend 
the  ankle  with  each  step,  making  the  toe  touch  the  floor 
before  the  heel  with  a  little  "pat"  that  emphasizes  the 
rhythm  very  nicely.  "Class — halt/*'  Children  count 
"  one — two  !  '*     Heels  are  together  on  "  two.** 

"  Heels — raise/  On  the  toes,  class^  forward — march/  " 
This  will  strengthen  the  ankles.  "Class — halt/"  Class 
count  "one — two— three ! '*  The  heels  are  together  on 
"  two.**     They  sink  on  "  three.** 

"Heels — raise/  Quick  time,  forward — march/"  Class 
run  on  the  toes.  The  rhythm  is  much  faster  in  this,  and 
somewhat  harder  to  get,  but  second  grade  children  will  get 
it  quite  readily,  if  the  teacher  is  careful  to  choose  a  natural 
rhythm  for  them.  She  must  have  it  well  fixed  in  her  own 
mind.  Teach  the  children  to  run  lightly,  bend  the  knees 
and  lift  the  heels  in  running.  It  will  be  necessary  for  them 
to  take  very  short  steps.  "Class — halt/"  Class  count 
"  one — two — three — four  !  **  slowing  down  till  the  heels  are 
together  on  the  last  count. 

Vni.     Breathing  ExERasES. 

1  "  With  deep  -breathing,  arms  sideways— "-riiif^/  '* 
Breathe  in.     "  Arms — sink/  "     Breathe  out. 

2  "  Arm  circumduction  with  deep  breathing — one/  ** 
Arms  are  raised  forward,  upward,  keeping  them  parallel  and 
perfectly  straight  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  at  the  same  time 
breathing  in.  "  Two — Three/"  These  two  counts  are 
given  in  the  same  time  as  "  one.**  On  "  two,"  the  arms 
sink  sideways  to  shoulder  level,  palms  up ;  on  "  three  **  the 


hands  turn  and  sink  noiselessly  to  the  side.  Breathe  out 
on  "  two  '*  and  "  three.'* 

The  game  should  follow  the  lesson,  and  if  it  involves 
running,  should  be  followed  by  a  breathing  exercise. 

It  is  requested  that  al|  the  cautions  be  carefully  observed, 
as  the  work  falls  far  short  of  its  aim,  otherwise. 

Plays  and  Games 

C.  B. 

Drop  the  Handkerchief  may  be  played,  the  children 
standing  in  a  circle  around  the  room. 

Derby  Jig  An  equal  number  of  children  are  seated  in 
each  row  of  seats.  A  Hne  is  drawn  across  the  front  of  the 
room  for  a  goal.  Those  in  the  front  seats  go  to  the  back 
of  the  room,  standing  opposite  their  aisles.  At  the  com- 
mand "  Stoop  !  *'  they  clasp  their  hands  under  their  knees, 
and  at  "  Go  !  **  hop  down  the  aisle  to  the  goal  and  back  to 
their  seats.  They  must  keep  their  hands  clasped  and  jump, 
keeping  the  feet  together.  The  one  making  no  mistake 
and  sitting  first  wins  for  his  row.  Those  in  the  second 
seats  then  take  their  turn. 

Similar  to  this  is  Neighbor,  Neighbor,  This  may  be 
played  in  a  room  having  some  space  at  front  or  sides.  The 
children  stand  in  a  row  and  one  of  them  stoops  as  in 
"  Derby  Jig  **  and  hops  to  another.  This  conversation  takes 
place  :  "  Neighbor,  neighbor,  how  art  thee?  **  "  Very  well, 
as  you  can  see.*'  "  And  how  is  the  neighbor  next  to  thee  ?  '* 
"  I  don*t  know,  but  1*11  go  see."  Whereupon,  he  stoops 
and  hops  to  another  and  repeats  the  question.  The  first 
"  hopper "  goes  to  another  and  so  on,  till  none  are  left 
standing. 

Many  varieties  of  races  may  be  played  in  the  school- 
room. Children  are  seated,  an  equal  number  in  each  row 
of  seats.     The  simplest,  perhaps,  is  , 

Tag  the  Wall  Relay  Race  For  the  smallest  children  it 
can  hardly  be  played  with  the  "  relay."  At  a  signal  those 
in  the  front  seats  run  down  their  respective  aisles,  touch  the 
wall  at  the  front  (or  back,  if  there  are  obstacles,  as  a  plat- 
form, table,  etc.)  and  return  to  their  seats.  The  one  in  his 
seat  first  makes  a  "  score  "  for  his  row.  The  signal  is  given 
for  the  children  in  the  next  row,  etc.  The  row  having  the 
highest  score,  after  all  have  run,  wins. 

For  children  of  the  second  grade,  the  "  relay  "  is  success- 
ful, as  follows  :  After  the  signal  is  given  for  the  children  in 
the  front  seats,  those  behind  them  run  as  soon  as  the  child 
in  front  is  seated.  The  row  in  which  all  have  run  and  are 
seated  first  wins. 

Another  form  of  Relay  Race  is  as  follows  :  The  children 
stand  in  two  rows  of  equal  number  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
room.  The  child  at  the  end  of  each  row  has  an  eraser. 
At  a  signal  he  touches  the  wall  near  where  he  stands  with 
the  eraser,  runs  down  the  aisle,  touches  the  opposite  wall, 
runs  back  and  gives  the  eraser  to  the  next  player  in  line, 
who  does  the  same.  The  line  in  which  all  have  run  first, 
wins.  Each  player  after  having  delivered  the  eraser  takes 
his  seat,  or  passes  back  of  the  hne  to  the  other  end.  If 
there  is  an  uneven  number  of  players,  the  first  player  in  the 
shorter  line  may  run  twice. 

The  Farmer  and  the  -Croiv  For  a  small  number  of 
pupils  this  is  a  good  game.  A  "  farmer  "  plants  a  few  seeds 
(large  seeds  like  horse-chestnuts,  or  any  small  objects)  a 
foot  or  more  apart.  The  "crow"  hops  on  one  foot  be- 
tween the  sf  eds  to  the  end  of  the  row,  turns  and  hops  back, 
picking  up  the  seeds  as  he  goes.  If  he  touches  the  raised 
foot  to  the  ground,  he  must  stand  in  the  corner  with  arms 
raised  sideways  as  a  "  scare-crow  "  till  the  next  "crow  "  has 
picked  up  the  seeds.  A  new  "farmer"  and  "crow'*  are 
chosen  each  time  the  seeds  are  picked  up. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  games  that  are  in  daily  use  in  our 
primary  grades.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  difficulty  (except  where  they  are  grouped). 
They  do  not  add  to  the  difficulties  of  discipline,  for  the 
children  soon  learn  that  "  thus  far  and  no  farther  "  they 
may  go.  If  there  is  danger  of  slipping  down  on  polished 
floors,  it  has  been  found  best  to  have  the  children  wear 
"  moccasins  "  which  are  made  of  heavy  cloth  shaped  like| 
the  foot  of  a  stocking.     These  arcr" 
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Squirrel  Stories 


Annie  Louise  Preston,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WHEN  I  was  a  little  girl  I  lived  in  a  dear  old  house. 
It  had  a  long  sloping  roof  painted  red.  There 
were  a  great  many  trees  about  it.  I  used  to 
love  to  listen  to  the  birds,  and  to  watch  the 
squirrels.  One  year  the  squirrels  got  through  a  hole  under 
the  roof  of  the  veranda,  and  made  their  way  into  the 
house.  Scratch !  scratch  I  scratch  !  went  the  sharp  little 
claws  inside  of  the  walls.  What  do  you  think  the  squirrels 
were  doing? 
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others  went  chasing,  up  and  down  and  round  and  round 
until  they  were  caught,  in  turn,  and  their  pretty  heads  were 
shaken,  too.  They  had  such  fun,  and  so  did  I,  and  that  is 
why  I  have  told  this  story  and  made  the  pictures,  so  you 
could  enjoy  it,  too. 

I  once  heard  a  story  of  a  tame  squirrel.     He  was  a  very 
clever  little   fellow,  and  did   many  cunning   things.    His 


"A  dear  old  house" 


Such  fun  it  was  to  watch  the  little  fellows.  Scratch  ! 
scratch  !  scratch  !  went  the  flying  feet  within.  First  a  tiny 
brown  head  would  pop  out  of  the  hole.  Then  a  pair  of 
shining  eyes  looked  keenly  around.  Oh,  how  still  I  had  to 
keep  for  fear  .of  frightening  him.  Then  in  a  flash,  up  the 
roof  he  would  go,  with  a  rush  and  a  jump.  Oh  !  such  a  big 
jump  !  I  held  my  breath,  but  the. squirrel  was  off  and  out 
of  sight  in  the  trees.  But  only  for  a  few  minutes.  I  kept 
very  still  and  sh —  !  there  he  was  back  again. 

His  cheeks  were  puffed  out  and  his  mouth  full  of  — 
What  do  you  think?  Nuts?  No,  indeed.  Acorns?  Not 
a  bit  of  it ;  but  old,  dead  leaves  and  bark  from  the  trees. 
What  was  he  going  to  do  with -them?  Why,  can't  you 
guess?  Making  a  nest,  and  getting  ready  for  winter.  How 
funny  he,  would  look  —  pausing  for  a  minute  on  the  top  of 
the  roof,  then  k-jump,  k-jump,  k-jump,  k-jump,  down  the 
roof,  until  the  hole  was  reached,  and  he  was  gone. 

Sometimes  I  would  stand  on  a  chair  and  put  a  peanut  on 
the  edge  of  the  roof,  just  in  front  of  the  hole,  and  then  wait. 
Soon  one  of  the  squirrels  would  come  to  the  hole  which  was 
their  door,  seize  the  nut,  and  vanish  inside. 

Did  you  know  that  squirrels  like  music?  I  think  they 
do.  I  used  to  whistle  to  them,  softly,  a  sort  of  trill  on  one 
note,  keeping  very  still  under  the  tree  where  I  stood. 
Sometimes  the  squirrels  would  begin  to  chatter  as  if  answer- 
ing me.  But  nearly  always  they  would  listen,  moving  their 
little  heads  from  side  to  side,  and  coming  ever  nearer  and 
nearer. 

How  busy  the  squirrels  were  !  How  hard  they  worked  all 
summer  !  When  fall  came  there  were  three  baby  squirrels 
to  take  care  of.  Nuts  and  acorns  must  be  gathered  and 
stored  away  for  the  winter. 

Did  you  ever  see  baby  squirrels  play  ?  Well,  I  did,  and 
I  will  tell  you,  about  it.  One  day,  when  I  was  lying  in  a 
hammock,  I  heard  a  great  noise  in  the  trees  above  me  : 
chi-t-t-t — cht —  cht—^  cht-i't't,  I  knew  that  sound  meant 
squirrels,  so  I  kept  very  still  and  waited.  Cht-z  —  cht-z  — 
cht-z!  Down  the  trunk  of  the  tree  came,  racing  and 
chasing,  three  of  the  dearest  baby  squirrels.  Round  and 
round,  round  and  round,  hurrying,  scurrying,  chattering  and 
scolding — their  bushy  tails  spread  out  like  feathers  in  the 
wind.  Down  they  came,  getting  so  near  me  that  I  could 
almost  have  touched  them.  They  were  playing  tag,  as  you 
children  do.  One  little  squirrel  was  trying  to  catch  another. 
When  he  had  caught  it  he  would  take  its  head  in  his  paws, 
and  shake  it  —  shake  it  hard^  just  as  a  puppy  dog  shakes  a 
rag.     Then   letting   go,  off  he  would   scamper;   then  the 
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master  was  a  very  kind  man, 
and  did  not  put  the  squirrel 
in  a  cage.  He  let  him  run 
around  the  house  whenever  he 
wanted  to.  When  the  man  went 
for  a  walk  the  squirrel  would 
crawl  into  his  coat  poc^cet  and 
go  with  him.  Peeping  forth 
from  his  hiding  place,  he  would 
watch  the  people  and  carriages 
go  by.  When  the  man  reached 
the  country  roads,  out  the  squir- 
rel would  dart,  run  across  the 
grass,  and  up  the  trees.  He 
would  find  a  nut,  crack  and  eat 
it,  just  as  wild  squirrels  do.  At 
the  first  sound  of  anyone  com- 
ing, back  would  come  the  squir- 
rel to  his  good  friend  and  climb 
into  his  pocket  and  there  he 
would  remain  until  safe  at  home 
again.  The  squirrel  slept  in 
the  pocket  of  his  master's  coat. 
Every  night  he  would  carry 
some  tow,  or  leaves,  to  make  a 
bed  with,  and  go  to  sleep  in  the 
pocket  of  the  coat,  which  his 
master  hung  behind  the  door. 

One  night  something  hap- 
pened !  Everyone  in  the  house  ^ 
had  gone  to  bed.  The  little 
squirrel  was-  fast  asleep  in  his 
strange  bedroom.  The  house  was  very,  very  still.  A  bur- 
glar entered  and  looked  around  to  find  money  or  watches  to 
steal.  He  put  his  hand  into  the  pocket  where  the  squirrel 
was  sleeping. 

The  squirrel  knew  at  once  the  hand  was  not  his  kind 
master's.  Snap!  went  the  sharp  teeth  in  the  robber's 
hand,  and  he  cried  out  in  pain.  This  awoke  the  squirrel's 
master  and  all  the  people  in  the  house.  They  caught  the 
burglar  before  he  had  time  to  run  away.  Don't  you  think 
he  was  a  bright  little  squirrel? 


\i 


*  Down  the  trunk  of  the  tree  they 
came  " 


The  Best  Memorial 

He  built  a  house;  time  laid  it  lu  the  dust; 

He  wrote  a  book;  its  title  now  forgot; 

He  ruled  a  city ;  but  his  name  is  not 

On  any  tablet  graven,  or  where  rust 

Can  gather  from  disuse,  or  marble  bust. 

He  took  a  child  from  out  a  wretched  cot. 

Who  on  the  State  dishonor  might  have  brought. 

And  reared  him  to  the  Christian's  hope  and  tra&t. 

The  boy,  to  manhood  grown,  became  a  light 

To  many  souls,  and  preached  for  human  need 

The  wondrous  love  of  the  Omnipotent; 

The  work  has  multiplied  like  stars  at  night 

When  darkness  deepens ;  every  noble  deed 

Lasts  longer  than  a  granite  monument.  j 
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Sights  and  Insights     III 

Mabel  L.  BRo^^'N,  Boston 

"  This  is  the  pleasant  harvest  time, 
When  cellar  bins  are  closely  stowed, 
And  garrets  bend  beneath  their  load, 
And  the  old  swallow-haunted  bams, 
Brown-gabled,  long,  and  full  of  seams, 
Through  which  the  moted  sunlight  streams, 
Are  filled  with  summer's  ripened  stores, 
Its  odorous  grass  and  bitrley  sheaves. 
From  the  low  scaffolds  to  the  eaves.'* 

I  AM  going  to  take  my  readers  into  my  own  school-room 
this  monthi  and  "  expose  the  secrets  of  the  prison 
house."  It  is  just  an  ordinary  place,  in  which,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  I  am  often  doomed  to  "make  bricks  with- 
out straw."  The  observation  lessons  I  give  therein,  are 
practicable  for  any  school-room,  anywhere.  No  expensive 
apparatus  is  needed. 

All  this  elementary  science  work  may  be  interestingly  in- 
troduced by  telling  the  children  the  beautiful  legends  and 
myths  which  grew  up  about  natural  phenomena  ages  ago. 
As  preparation  for  these  lessons  a  knowledge  of  myths  is 
very  valuable.  Gay  ley's  "  Classic  Myths  "  is  a  good  book 
from  which  to  draw,  also  Guerber's  "  Myths  and  Legends." 
The  stories  are  also  well  arranged  for  children  in  Cook*s 
'•  Nature  Myths." 

The  Sun  It  is  a  clear  bright  morning,  and  the  sun  is 
pouring  in  at  the  side  windows.  It  lies  in  one  long,  yellow 
beam  across  the  floor.  "Children,"  I  say,  "we  have  a 
visitor  this  mornrng.  He  is  always  with  us,  but  he  does  not 
always  come  so  brightly  dressed.  Sometimes  he  is  wrapped 
in  a  thick  veil  so  that,  you  cannot  see  him  plainly.  But  this 
morning  he  looks  his  best.  He  has  come  to  us  so  sofdy  you 
could  not  hear  him,  but  you  can  see  how  bright  and  warm 
he  is  as  he  rests  on  Ethel's  desk.  Who  is  he .?  Sunbeam? 
Yes,  and  where  did  he  come  from?  The  Sun?  Do  you 
know  how  far  he  has  ridden  through  the  air  to  visit  us  this 
fine  day  ? 

He  has  come  miles  and  miles,  more  than  your  big  brothers 
and  sisters  could  possibly  count.  I  know  how  I  can  make 
you  understand  a  little  how  far  away  the  sun  is.  If  you  were 
there,  and  could  see  me  down  here,  and  called  to  me,  it 
would  take  more  than  two  weeks  for  the  sound  of  your  voice 
to  reach  me.  And  if  you  came  to  me  in  the  very  fastest 
train  you  would  have  to  travel  a  month  before  you  could 
get  here  1 

Now,  is  that  sunbeam  going  to  visit  Ethel  all  day,  do  you 
know?" 

"  Oh,  no,  Miss  B,"  from  Alice,  "  it  didn't  come  there  first. 
It  was  on  the  empty  desk  behind  Ethel,  and  then  she  got  it, 
and  it  will  go  over  Wy man's  desk.  We  shan't  see  it  at  all 
this  afternoon.  It  moves.  I  know,  'cause  I  watch  it  'most 
every  day." 

"  How  many  have  noticed  that  the  sunbeams  move  ? 
How  many  of  you  little  folks  wake  up  early  mornings  ?  And 
does  the  sun  shine  in  your  windows?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  John,"  and  last  winter  the  sun  never  came 
in  at  all  till  I  was  up,  and  when  summer  came  it  beat  me 
and  got  into  the  room  before  I  woke  up." 

From  the  children's  experience  the  fact  was  established 
that  the  sun  "  got  up  "  earlier  in  summer  and  "  went  to  bed" 
kiter  than  in  winter.     Also  that  it  moved  constantly. 

"  You  will  like  to  watch  the  sun  day  by  day  in  the  school- 
room, and  see  who  has  sunny  desks.  Ethel  and  Wyman 
will  lose  their  morning  visitor  before  long,  and  some  of  the 
rest  of  you  will  welcome  him.  By  and  by  you  will  find  that 
he  has  changed  the  window  he  comes  in  by,  and  has  chosen 
another  from  which  to  say  *  Good- morning.* " 

So  the  children  mark  on  the  floor  in  some  way,  chalk  or 
a  charcoal  mark,  perhaps,  the  position  of  the  sun  at  the 
same  hour  and  day  of  each  week.  Thus  they  are  led  to  see 
that  the  riys  slant  so  in  the  fall  and  winter,  that  they  come 
farther  into  the  room,  then  they  seem  to  stand  still  for  a  few 
days,  after  which  their  visitor  does  not  make  them  such  long 
calls.  They  are  interested  in  watching  the  same  thing  at 
home. 

"Now  what  makes  the  sunbeams   move?"    I  say,  and 


find  I  have  no  infant  Galileos.  They  are  all  certain  the  sun 
moves,  for  they  see  it  move.  (I  remember  my  own  deep  dis- 
gust at  my  introduction  tp  geography,  at  having  such  a  per- 
fectly patent  fact  replaced  by  a  puzzling  explanation  which 
didn't  satisfy  me  at  all !) 

Eddie,  who  revels  in  imaginative  drawing,  undertook  to 
shov^  me  a  picture  of  "  how  the  sun  goes."  He  drew  a 
straight  line  for  the  earth  and  a  curved  line  from  end  to  end. 
He  said  the  sun  "  began  down  low,  and  went  over  to  the 
other  side."  This  satisfied  the  children's  conception  very 
well ! 

"  I  know  it  seems  so,  children,  but  it  isn't  really  what  the 
sun  does.  I  am  going  to  show  you  the  way  it  really  does." 
So  I  improvised  a  small  orrery.  A  large  orange  impaled  on 
my  scrap  paper  holder  represented  the  sun,  and  a  small  ball 
of  worsted  the  earth. 

The  axis  of  the  earth  I  represented  by  a  knitdng  needle, 
thrust  throi^gh  the  centre  of  the  ball. 

**  Come,  John,  and  hold  the  needle."  Then  I  slowly 
turned  the  ball,  which  I  had  wound  half  of  one  color  and 
half  of  another,  so  that  the  revolving  would  show  more 
plainly. 

"  See,  we  will  play  the  orange  is  the  sun,  and  the  t)all  of 
worsted  is  the  earth.  Watch  the  earth  turn  over  and  the 
sun  shine  on  it.  Now  can  the  sun  shine  on  all  the  little 
girls  and  boys  who  live  on  the  earth,  at  the  same  time? " 

The  children  saw  that  the  side  away  from  the  sun  would 
get  no  light. 

"  Now  when  the  sun  shines  on  us  we  call  it  what  ? 
Day.  And  what  are  the  children  doing  oVer  the  other  side 
while  we  are  playing  and  working  ?  Sleeping,  because  it  is 
night.  And  this  wonderful  earth  we  live  on  keeps  slowly 
turning  over  all  the  time,  bringing  sleepy  time  to  tired  eyes, 
and  long  bright  days  for  us  to  have  a  good  time  in.  How 
long  does  it  take  for  a  whole  day  and  night?  " 

No  one  knew,  so  we  took  the  clock  dial  and  counted  up 
the  hours  twice  round,  making  the  twenty- four,  learning  on 
the  way  twelve  o'clock  noon  and  twelve  o'clock  midnight. 

This  was  all  I  taught  about  the  motions  of  the  earth, 
simply  telling  them  that  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun  in- 
stead of  the  sun's  moving,  and  that  when  they  were  grown 
up  like  their  big  brothers  and  sisters  they  would  understand. 
When  we  say  the  sun  rises  and  the  sun  sets  we  really  mean 
that  the  earth  is  moving  so  that  the  sun  shines  on  different 
parts  at  different  times. 

I  only  undertook  this  set  of  lessons  with  one  year's  class, 
which  was  composed  largely,  owing  to  different  circum- 
stances, of  children  old  for  their  grade,  backward  in  the 
"  three  R's,"  and  restless  under  the  necessary  "baby  work," 
which  their  minds  were  really  too  old  for.  They  hailed 
these  lessons  with  delight  and  quick  comprehension.  When 
I  told  them  they  were  really  beginning  geography,  like  the 
grammar  children,  they  felt  encouraged  and  as  if  they  were 
not  so  far  behind  after  all. 

Where  does  the  sun  rise?  Where  does  it  set?  What 
day  of  the  week  is  named  for  the  sun  ?  What  use  is  the 
sun?  What  does  it  do  for  us — for  the  animals, and  plants? 
What  would  happen  to  us  if  we  did  not  have  the  sun  ? — and 
yet  how  we  rest  when  it  goes  away.  These  are  all  suggest- 
ive questions,  drawing  on  the  children's  experience.  The 
thankfulness  we  should  feel  for  the  splendid  gifts  of  the  sun- 
light can  be  very  strongly  dwelt  upon. 

"  The  sun  gives  each  of  us  a  little  friend  to  run  when  we 
do,  and  stand  still  when  we  stand  still.  He  mocks  every- 
thing we  do,  and  yet  we  do  not  call  him  impolite,  or  get 
angry  at  him.  When  the  clouds  cover  the  sun,  the  little 
friend  goes  away.     Let  us  say  the  *  Shadow '  piece." 

The  children  recited  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  "  I  Have 
a  Little  Shadow."  It  is  interesting  to  them  to  tell  them  how 
people  used  to  tell  time  by  means  of  a  sun-dial  and  its 
shadow,  before  clocks  were  invented,  and  to  show  them 
pictures. 

"There  is  something  else  the  sun  does  that  your  big 
brothers  and  sisters  like  very  much  to  help  him  do.  I  shall 
have  to  tell  you,  for  you  wouldn't  be  apt  to  guess.  He 
takes  pictures.     Don't  you  know  when  mamma  wants  to 

surprise  papa  with  a  picture  of  you  on  your  birthday,  she  al- 
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ways  waits  till  a  clear  sunny  day  before  she  takes  you 
to  the  i)hotographer?  When  your  sister  gpes  out  with 
her  Brownie  camera,  she  always  looks  to  see  where  the 
sun  is. 

I  am  going  to  show  you  a  little  how  quickly  he  takes  a 
picture.  Frank  may  run  outdoors  and  bring  me  a  perfect, 
small  maple  leaf." 

I  placed  this  on  blue  print  paper,  in  my  printing  frame, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  ready  to  soak  out.  The  chil- 
dren were  delighted  with  it,  and  wanted  to  do  some  them- 
selves. I  was  besieged  with  requests  for  several  days  to 
"  help  the  sun  make  a  leaf  picture,"  Once  I  let  the  chil- 
dren, under  my  supervision,  "  take  turns,"  and  print  enough 
different  leaves  to  make  a  border  for  one  side  of  the  room. 
It  was  very  pretty  and  an  object  of  sreat  pride.  They  did 
it  from  time  to  time  between  bells,  not  in  school  time,  and  it 
was  considered  to  be  a  reward  for  "  duty  done."  Whenever 
children  get  a  chance  to  do  anything  themselves,  or  try  any 
little  experiment,  they  remember  so  much  better,  and  enjoy 
so  much  more. 

Then,  if  possible,  I  get  a  burning  glass,  and  set  fire  to  bits 
of  paper  by  means  of  it.  By  this  experiment,  it  is  easily 
shown  bow  very  warm  the  rays  of  the  sun  are.  The  chil- 
dren tell  of  the  very  hot  stones  they  feel  of  in  the  sun,  and 
how  they  cool  off  in  the  shade. 

The  prettiest  experiment  to  be  given  with  the  sun's  rays, 
is  that  of  i>assing  them  through  prisms  to  break  into  rainbow 
lights  and  colors.  I  always  "  get  round  "  to  doing  this,  if  I 
am  obliged  to  omit  the  others  for  lack  of  time.  There  is 
such  an  **  Oli !  "  of  delight  from  my  small  beauty  lovers,  as 
the  pretty  colors  flicker  on  the  wall.  I  like  to  keep  one 
prism  hung  always  in  a  window  where  it  will  catch  the  sun. 
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We  talk  about  the  **  Seven  little  sisters  who  live  in  the 
rainbow,"  and  learn  to  distinguish  them.  Most  of  my  children 
have  seen  rainbows,  and  I  have  a  little  color  lesson  with 
colored  crayons.  They  draw  the  rainbow  on  the  blackboard 
with  colored  chalk,  and  on  their  papers.  The  babies  make 
it  with  colored  worsteds.  The  older  children  learn  the 
color  names  in  order. 

These  sun  lessons  stretch  over  a  long  period  of  the  first 
part  of  the  year.  There  are  so  many  little  experiments  like 
these  to  show  the  little  folks  which  they  can  really  under- 
stand and  help  in,  that  they  are  much  interested. 

Some  years,  lest  the  deadly  monotony  of  routine  over- 
come me,  I  drop  my  regular  weather  record  for  the  first  few 
months  and  substitute  a  sun  chart. 

(Isn't  it  a  mistake  to  always  have  morning  talks  and  obser- 
vation work  along  the  same  lines  each  year?  We  must  with 
our  three  "  R's."  Then  why  not  have  a  complete  change 
every  year  or  so,  in  the  work  about  which  we  can  have  more 
freedom.  We  must  always  guard  against  monotony  for  our 
own  sakcB.) 


About  ray  sun  chart.  I  use  one  outlined,  I  think,  in 
Primary  Educaiion.  Light  yellow  for  sunny  days;  dark 
orange  for  fair  weather ;  light  gray  for  cloudy  days  \  dark  gray 
for  rain,  and  white  for  snow.  It  makes  a  pretty  combina- 
tion of  color. 

Nature  Study  Now  we  will  get  our  material  for  Novem- 
ber work  with  an  easy  mind.  No  long  tramps  will  be  neces- 
sary. Comedown  to  the  nearest  market,  or  if  you  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  one,  into  your  own  vegetable  garden. 
Enough  specimenis,  ^nd  different  subjects  can  be  found  to 
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more  than  fill  our  nature  periods  for  the  month.  The  joy 
and  plenty  of  the  harvest  can  be  brought  in  a  measure  into 
every  city  school-room^ — into  every  country  "Knowledge 
Box."  With  Thanksgiving  D.iy  for  the  month's  great  holi- 
day, and  the  stories  of  squirre's  with  their  slore>  for  the 
winter,  etc.,  the  work  naturally  turns  toward  the  winter 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Shall  we  spend  the  time  with  fruits?  We  have  grapes, 
pears,  apples,  etc.  Or  if  we  give  lessons  on  the  fleshy 
roots  and  vegetables,  we  can  use  potatoes,  beets,  onions, 
tomatoes.  This  mon\h's  color  work  is  of  great  value. 
There  is  such  an  opportunity  for  painting  or  drawing 
large  masses  of  color.  They  are  wonderfully  successful 
with  it. 

In  these  second  grade  papers  I  have  represented,  the 
children  mixed  their  own  washes.  They  combined  a  Van- 
dyke brown  and  carmine  for  the  beets,  and  the  brown  with 
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a  very  little  black  for  potatoes.  Wherever  they  could  get  the 
effect  without  previously  outlining  in  pencil  they  did  so. 
Where  the  color  was  too  bright,  or  shading  needed,  they 
learned  to  use  torn  pieces  of  blotting  paper  which  took  up 

the  water  and  gave  a  paler  effect.    „    ^      , ,     .      (^r\cs\c> 
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'  About  the  modus  operandi  of  their  painting.  I  manage 
so  it  takes  very  little  time,  and  makes  almost  no  confusion, 
to  pass  and  collect  material.  Each  child  supplies  a  butter 
dish  or  small  saucer  for  a  mixing  dish.  1  keep  these  in  a 
fruit  basket  when  not  in  use.  The  water,  the  children  pour, 
one  for  each  row,  from  a  bottle.  At  the  end  of  the  lesson, 
the  dishes  ace  emptied  into  a  pail  passed  around  the  class, 
collected  in  the  basket,  and  thoroughly  cleaned  by  two  girls 
at  the  sink.  The  brushes  soak  in  a  quart  jar,  and  are  then 
wiped  and  put  away  in  a  box.  1  keep  all  the  paints  and 
pass  out  the  colors  needed. 

Nuts  and  seeds  belong  properly  to  this  time  of  the  year. 
However,  I  like  to  have  something  to  bridge  over  the  time 
of  year  from  the  evergreen  study  to  germination  when 
Nature  has  apparently  stopped  her  work  for  a  while.  ,  I  save 
the  nuts  for  midwinter  study,  and  make  collections  of 
seeds. 

The  apple  is'a  good  typical  fruit  to  begin  with  in  study- 
ing the  fleshy  fruits.  The  pear  can  be  used  in  comparison 
with  it.  We  speak  first  of  its  covering,  its  appearance  and 
protective  use.  That  is,  after  the  appearance  of  the  apple 
as  a  whole,  shape,  color,  size,  etc.  The  skin  protects  the 
pulp  of  the  fruit  for  us  to  enjoy,  but  is  specially  intended, 
with  its  hard,  shiny  surfece,  to  protect  the  seeds.  The 
color  changes  as  the  apple  ripens  from  green  to  brilliant 
reds,  attracting  the  children  and  small  animals.  And  so  the 
fruit  is  carried  away,  eaten,  and  the  seeds  dropped  in  differ- 
ent places.  So  unconsciously  the  work  of  distribution  is 
carried  on.  Here  we  speak  of  other  fruits,  plum,  peach, 
cherry,  and  oranges  and  lemons,  all  protected  in  the  same 
way,  eaten  for  their  sweet  pulp  or  refreshing  juice,  and  the 
seeds  thrown  away  to  sprout  in  the  ground  and  make  new 
trees. 

While  on  this  subject  I  sometimes  give  a  little  talk  on 
fruit  seeds  in  general,  showing  the  difference  between  the 
small  quite  soft  apple  and  pear  seeds,  because  their  outer 
covering  protects  so  well,  and  the  "  stone  fruits,"  cherry, 
peach,  etc.,  where  the  inner  layer  of  fruit  pulp  has  hardened 
into  a  protective  stone. 

We  paint  the  apple  as  a  whole,  our  artistic  attainments 
not  being  enough  to  represent  cross  sections  very  well. 
Note  the  number  of  seed  cells,  shape,  and  quantity  of 
seeds,  the  close  adherence  of  the  skin.  Color,  consistency, 
taste,  and  use  of  the  pulp.  A  little  talk  on  the  storing  of 
apples,  description  of  the  different  kinds,  and  of  orchards 
is  interesting. 

.There  is  such  a  pretty  description  of  apples  in  J.  G. 
Holland's,  "  Bitter  Sweet."  Andersen's  story  of  the  **  Con- 
ceited Apple  Branch  "  is  a  good  one  to  tell  or  read. 

For  fleshy  roots,  the  beet  is  a  good  example.  We  talk 
about  the  nourishment  that  is  stored  up  for  the  next 
season's  growth  by  the  plant  thickening  into  this  fleshy  ball. 
This  also  makes  good  food  for  us.  The  beet  is  cut  in  cross 
section,  the  manner  of  growth  noted,  llie  rich  color  of  the 
juice  and  the  stain  is  shown. 

Other  fleshy  roots,  carrots,  turnips,  the  tuber  potato,  are 
interesting  and  also  the  bulbs,  onion,  hyacinth,  tulip,  where 
preparation  for  the  winter  is  made  by  the  leaves  closing 
tightly  over  the  plant  formed  inside.  They  do  not  always 
wait  till  spring,  but  can  be  deceived  into  sprouting  before 
the  right  time.  Speak  of  vegetables  sprouting  in  the 
cellar. 

Everything  tends  in  the  winter  vegetables  toward  protec- 
tion against  cold,  and  making  abundant  food  supply.  We 
go  on  in  our  talk  with  the  same  thought  applied  to  the  ani- 
mals in  their  preparation  for  winter,  the  domestic  animals  in 
their  thickening  coats  of  hair  and  fur.  Nothing  is  forgotten  ; 
everything  gets  ready  in  its  own  best  way. 


The  First  Thanksgiving 

••And  now,*'  said  the  Governor,  gazing 
Abroad  on  the  piled -np  store 
Of  the  sheaves  that  dotted  the  clearkigs 
And  covered  the  meadows  o*er, 
<  'Tis  meet  that  we  render  praises 
Because  of  this  yield  of  grain, 
'Tis  meet  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
Be  thanked  for  his  sun  and  rain. 

**And  therefore,  I,  William  Bradford, 
(By  the  Grace  of  God,  to-day. 
And  the  franchise  of  his  people) 

Governor  of  Plymouth,  say. 
Through  virtue  of  vested  power, 

'  Ye  shall  gather  with  one  accord, 
And  hold  in  the  month  of  November 
Thanksgiving  unto  the  Lord. 

At  length  came  the  day  appointed; 

The  snow  had  begim  to  fall, 
But  the  clang  from  the  meeting-house  belfry 

Itang  merrily  over  all, 
And  sammoned  the  folk  of  Plymouth, 

Who  hastened  with  one  accord 
To  listen  to  Elder  Brewster, 

As  he  fervently  thanked  the  Lord. 

And  when  Massasoit,  the  Sachem, 

Sat  down  with  his  hundred  braves, 
And  ate  of  the  varied  riches 

Of  jjardens  and  woods  and  waves, 
And  looked  on  the  granaried  harvest. 

With  a  blow  on  his  brawny  chest. 
He  muttered,  *«The  good  Great  Spirit 

Loves  his  white  children  best.*' 

— From  Colonial  Ballmh 


The  Pine  Trees 


Clara  J.  Denton 

^  Two  big  pine  trees  standing  close  together, 
Growing,  growing,  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

2  Now  comes  the  woodman  and  chops,  chops,  chops ; 
''  Next  see  the  big  logs  —  all  gone  their  green  tops. 

Off  to  the  mill  next  the  big  logs  must  go, 
^  Rolled  on  the  sled,  hauled  away  o'er  the  snow. 

•'*  Buzz,  buzz,  buzz,  buzz,  the  sharp  saws  run  along,  ^ 

®  Then  the  big  logs  are  boards,  white,  smooth,  and  strong. 

'  A  little  white  school-house  next  do  they  stand. 
Little  white  school- house  blessing  the  land. 

^  Little  white  school-house  with  children  inside, 
^  Ten  Httle  children,  the  dear  teacher's  pride. 

Ten  little  children,  now  tell,  if  you  please, 
*®  How  much  do  they  owe  to  these  two  pine  trees. 

Motions 

1  Hands  closed,  thumbs  held  up  close  together. 

2  Unclose  bands  and  tap  thumbs  quickly  with  tips  of  fingers. 

3  Hold  fingers  up  and  lay  thumbs  across  palms,  bands  held  close  to 
body. 

4  Hold  bands  horizontally,  palms  up,  thumbs  as  in  3,  push  hands  out 
as  far  as  possible. 

5  Imitate  sound  of  saw,  turn  hands  over,  move  slowly  back  to  body, 
keep  thumbs  concealed. 

6  Hold  hands  in  same  position. 

7  Hands  together,  with  tips  of  fingers  touching  in  form  of  house. 

8  Interlace  fingers  inside  and  turn  hands  over  quickly. 

9  Move  fingers. 
10     Same  as  I. 


To  live  for  common  ends  is  to  be  common. 
The  highest  faith  makes  still  the  highest  man ; 
Vor  we  grow  like  the  things  our  souls  believe, 
And  rise  or  sink  as  we  aim  high  or  low. 
No  mirror  shows  such  likeness  of  the  face 
As  faith  we  live  by  of  the  heart  and  mind. 
We  are  In  yery  troth  that  which  we  love. 


The  human  race  is  divided  into  two  classes — those  who  go 
ahead  and  do  something,  and  those  who  sit  still  and  inquire, 
**  Why  wasn't  it  done  the  other  way?'* 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


*  After  all  the  best  Thanksgiving  is  Thanksgivi 
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Graded   Spelling  Cards* 


GRADED    SPEIiliING    CARDS 


These  earth  aje  hiietnled  to  be  used  in  first 
gntd^?  ^Tiil  in  secuiid  grades  where  spelling  books 
arc  not  used  by  the  children.  The  words  liave 
been  t:arcfuny  selected  and  graded.  They  have  not 
been  copied  from  any  leader,  but  are  words  which 
are  common  10  ali  the  primers  and  first  readers 
ill  our  schools. 

There  are  five  cards  in  a  set,  sixty  words  on  a 
cardp  three  hundred  wordt*  Ijeing  a  maximum  num- 
ber of  words  which  average  first  grade  pupils  could 
learn  to  spell  in  one  year. 

Five  words  in  a  line  represent  one  lesson.  First, 
teach  the  words  from  the  blackboard,  requiring  the 
chiidreo  to  write  ihe  word  letter  by  letter  with  you. 
This  written  exercise  may  be  followed  by  a  concert 
exercise  in  naming  the  letters,  thus  aiding  those 
children  who  learn  through  the  medium  of  hearing. 
The  words  on  the  blackboard  should  then  be  cov- 
ered and  an  individual  drill  in  spelling  should  fol- 
low. By  this  lime  the  majority  of  the  children  have 
Wmcd  the  lesson. 

Now  distribute  the  cards  to  the  class.  Have 
them  cut  olT  the  lesson  which  they  have  learned,  on 
the  doited  line,  then  ihey  will  cut  on  lines  between 
the  words  and  return  to  envelopes.  The  remaining 
pari  of  cards  may  be  collected  by  the  teacher  and 
kept  until  the  next  lesson  is  learned  and  ready  to  be 
cut,  or  it  may  be  left  in  the  envelope  and  the  child 
alJowed  to  study  it  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher. 

By  carrj-ing  out  the  above  directions  regarding 
the  teaching  of  spelling,  the  child  becomes  familiar 
with  the  written  and  printed  forms  of  the  word. 

When  four  days'  lessons  have  been  learned,  cut 
and  placed  in  the  envelopes,  the  fifth  day  may  be 
devoted  to  study  and  drill  of  those  twenty 
words. 

Thus  one  card  represents  three  weeks*  work. 
Most  teachers^  however,  will  find  that  a  month  will 
not  be  too  long  a  period  to  spend  on  each  card. 
As  the  subject  of  spelling  is  not  generally  taught 
in  first  grades  until  after  children  have  been  in 
school  three  or  four  months,  one  can  see  that  this 
card  device  gives  teachers  and  pupils  something 
definite  for  the  reiiiamder  of  the  year.  This  device 
has  been  carefully  tested  in  the  school-room  during 
several  years  and  will  appeal  to  teachers  for  these 
reasons  : 

1-  The  cards  furnish  an  excellent  substitute  for  books  in 
lowest  grades. 

7*  The  cards  give  Liackward  pupils  an  opportunity  for 
home  study. 

3.  The  cards  will  interest  parents  in  child's  progress, 
for  as  each  child  is  to  have  his  own  set  of  cards,  no  harm 
can  be  done  by  allowing  him  to  take  it  home  occasion- 
ally. 

4.  The  canls  furnisi)  profitable  seat  work,  as  the  words 
when  cut  up  may  be  arranged  as  the  individual  teacher  may 
suggest,  alphabetically,  in  sentences,  atcording  to  relation, 
etc.  / 

5.  The  cards  arc  excellent  for  tests  and  reference.  If 
a  child  misspells  one  of  the  words  either  in  the  speUing  les- 
son or  at  other  times  he  is  to  take  out  his  envelope,  look 
over  bts  words  and  when  he  finds  the  right  one  study  and 
learn  it. 

6.  The  [iraclice  in  cutting  the  cards  with  scissors  is  a 
simple  y«t  yaUiubk  lesson  in  manual  training. 

[The**  car  Js  afc  t^atefulEy  prepared  by  an  experienced  primary  teacher, 
who  bii^  mft'k  a  speciaUy  of  spelling  in  the  primary  grades.  They 
hav<?  >mcc«iiully  hlofxl  ilir  test  of  classroom  practice.  They  can  be 
procured  fiy  a<idrci^**]»j?  t^e  author,  147  Oak  Street,  Gardner,  Mass. 
TtTi  ccfiti  per  se^t,  Fivt  tards  constitute  the  graded  set.  Do  not 
T(*mi    in  stampj*.-— Tm-^  Eorrux.J 

Ct^ijfj' P fcghir^l J  u/i^t,  fiy  Wt**L-  Hurley. 


NUMBER    ONE 


FIRST   WEEK 

it 

is 

aw 

man 

has 

an 

can 

ran 

fan 

pan 

big 

cow 

he 

me 

she 

bat 

cat 

fat 

hat 

rat 

8SOOND    VTBEK 


girl 

boy 

do 

dog 

doll 

bed 

fed 

Ned 

red 

cap 

may- 

say 

day 

lay 

play 

mat 

will 

with 

her 

you 

baby 

like 

THIRD    WEEK 

hare 

apple 

eat 

of 

lor 

new 

old 

bold 

g:oid 

fold 

hold 

sold 

told 

his 

hiin 

had 

how 

now 

Reduced.     Original  card  9x5 


A  Song  for  Hot  Temper 

In  one  school  there  is  a  boy  who  very  often  has  an  out- 
break of  temper  that  it  used  to  take  the  teacher  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  to  subdue.  She  discovered  that  by  singing 
one  song,  taking  perhaps  two  minutes,  he  was  all  over  his 
ugly  fit,  and  now  they  come  less  and  less  often.  The  prin- 
cipal of  one  of  the  largest  and  best  schools  told  me  the 
effort  of  disciplining  in  her  school  was  lessened  50  per 
cent  since  music  was  introduced.  The  reason  that  it  has 
this  effect  in  the  management  of  a  school  is  that  it  brings 
the  whole  being  of  the  child  into  a  harmonious  relation 
with  his  surroundings.  The  very  fact  that  the  whole  school 
has  to  unite  in  a  rhythmical  movement  tends  to  cuhivatc 
self-control.  —  Emma  A,  Thomas. 


lu  a  Philadelphia  school  a  teacher  was  telling  the  little  children 
all  she  knew  about  a  clock.  "Now,  this,"  she  said,  "is  the 
l>endulum— this  thin*:  that  swings  back  and  forth/  Did  any  of 
you  ever  hear  the  word  pendulum  before?  " 

''A  child  put  up  her  hand.  "Yes,  teacher .^jajje  said.  "Eendu- 
lum  Franklin.    I've  heard  It  often."  C     r^r^rsXo 
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NUMBER    TWO 


CARBd 


FOURTH    WEEK 


am 

"  are 

ask 

did 

hit 

all 
my 

ball 

by 

fall 
cry 

not 
fly 

catch 
try 

gun 

ruD 

Fred 

must 

warm 

sky 

blue 

FIPTH    WEEK 

up 

play 

saw 

bird 

nest 

egg 

tree 

this 

get 

let 

pet 

hen 

farm 

they 

us 

box 

fox 

kill 

SIXTH   WEEK 

in 

into 

ink 

inch 

use 

pen 

put 

desk 

our 

neat 

one 

two 

three 

four 

five 

six 

seven 

ei^ht 

nine 

ten 

Reduced.    Original  card  9x5 

Primary  Number  Devices 

A  Phillipsburg  Teacher 

On  the  opening  day  of  school,  we  seat  the  children  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  their  previous  home  training  or  indi- 
vidual brightness ;  so  for  the  first  few  weeks  there  is  a  con- 
stant changing  of  places,  and  divisions  formed  according  to 
ability.  '  Some  children  on  entering  school  at  the  age  of  five 
years  recognize  three  objects,  some  four;  but  very,  very  few 
recognize  five.  Yes,  most  of  them  can  count,  aimlessly,  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  but  that  isn't  knowing  the  group  as  a 
whole.  1  have  arranged  on  a  table  dve  counters,  a  ball, 
several  postal  cards  and  postage  stamps  for  a  beginning. 

Show  to  the  class  and  a.sk  the  name  and  use  of  these  ob- 
jects; then  comes  the  cost :  card,  one  cent;  stamp,  two 
cents ;  ball,  three  cents.  We'll  play  store  and  I'll  be  a  cus- 
tomer. This  is  my  money  (showing  blocks).  Then  pur- 
chase from  a  child  one  of  the  objects,  exchanging  money 
for  the  same.  Then  reverse.  ]>et  the  child  buy  from  you. 
It's  interesting.  The  blocks  are  pieces  of  money  and  the 
minds  and  hands  in  active  play.  If  we  buy  two  things,  then 
we  must  i>ay  for  two  things.  I'll  buy  two  cards,  how  much? 
A  ball  and  a  card,  how  much  ?     Two  stamps,  how  much  ? 

I  see  you  have  used  your  eyes  and  hands  well ;  tell  me 
about  them,     "I  have  two   eyes."     "  1  have  two  hands." 


Hide  one  hand,  now  I  see?  Hide  the  two  hands, 
now  I  see?  While  speaking  of  two,  I  say  quietly 
that  two  things  make  a  pair,  as  a  pair  of  shoes. 
Can  anyone  else  tell  a  pair  of  anything?  It's  sur- 
prising how  quickly  they'll  respond:  a  pair  of 
skates,  a  pair  of  gloves,  a  pair  of  chickens,  a  pair  of 
curtains,  etc. 

Children  are  keen  imitators,  and  by  the  time  I 
have  completed,  each  one  is  eager  to  use  the  blocks 
with  his  or  her  story.  Close  your  eyes.  Make  be- 
lieve the  blocks  are  before  you.  I'll  take  one — now 
you  have  ?  I'll  take  three — now  you  have  ?  Open 
your  eyes,  the  blocks  are  gone  1  Here  is  one,  how 
many  until  you  have  all?  Here  is  another,  now 
}ou  want? 

We  go  through  the  same  process  with  four  ob- 
jects as  with  three.  Giving  stories,  taking  away, 
making  purchases,  closing  eyes  and  making  believe 
the  blocks  are  before  us,  making  into  I's  2's  3's  4*s, 
going  on  to  five  by  careful  and  easy  steps.  Five 
objects  are  prettily  illustrated  by  the  hand,  naming 
thumb,  first  finger,  middle  finger,  ring  finger  and 
little  finger.  Ring  finger  has  a  charm  for  them, 
and  as  soon  as  they  recognize  it  as  such,  a  ring  is 
"  *  worn.  , 

After  five  it  is  wise  to  break  the  group  of  objects, 
for  beyond  five  is  too  large  a  group  for  a  child 
to  take  in  at  one  glance,  often  grown  people 
are  in  error.  Drill  is  constantly  going  on  with 
the  previous  numbers.  In  developing  a  new  num- 
ber we  must  never  neglect  those  previously  pre- 
sented, for  which  instruction,  test  and  drill  and 
watchwords. 

With  seven  the  days  of  the  week  are  taught, 
and  much  language  is  the  result.  Sunday,  the 
day  of  rest.  Monday,  Tuesda)y,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  school  days.  Saturday,  the 
play  day. 

Father  and  mother  work  one  day  more  than  we. 

Where  is  father  employed?  And  you  wish  to 
be  ?  Make  trips,  always  resting  on  Sunday.  Allow 
three  days  to  a  trip  to  the  city,  how  many  trips  can 
you  make  in  a  week?  Two  days  to  each  trip? 
One  day  to  each  trip? 

Eight,  nine  and  ten  are  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Very,  very  slowly ;  in  fact,  the  combinations 
of  any  number  should  be  dwelt  on  for  a  whole 
week  before  beginning  a  new,  and  then  the  old 
constantly  kept  in  view  with  the  new.  After  the 
objects  to  ten,  then  the  corresponding  figures  and 
the  terms  "-|-"  ^^^'>  "  —  "  ^^^  ^^^y  or  less; 
*'  X  "  times,  and  "  -f  "  in.  The  terms  plus,  minus,  mul- 
tiplied by  and  divided  by  are  not  thought-getting  to  the 
little  Primary  child  and  should  not  be  used. 


Your  Ship  Will  Come  ^ 

When  worried  with  troubles,  with  dangers  you  cope, 

And  the  skies  are  all  lowering:  and  gray, 
Don't  stay  in  the  low  grounds  of  sorrow  and  mope, 
Bat  flee  to  the  hilln  of  rejoicing,  and  hope 

For  the  dawi^  of  a  kindlier  day. 

Oh,  do  not  despond,  neither  faint  in  the  race 

Heaven  portions  to  all  of  mankind ! 
Then  labor  and  plan  for  the  best  in  your  case, 
Kcdnce  yonr  expenses,  with  bright,  smiling  face, 

Be  li^ht  hearted  and  tranquil  in  mind. 

If  harassed  by  debt,  do  not  loiter  round  so! 

Keep  plodding  along  witli  a  smile. 
The  tide  of  success  will  overtake  you,  and  lol 
The  galfs  of  good  fortune  will  merrily  blow, 

And  your  ship  will  come  after  a  while. 

Your  ship  will  come  Hailing  from  over  the  sea, 

Lightly  borne  over  rocks  of  despair ; 
The  beacon  of  cheerfulness  brings  It  to  thee, 
*Tls  wafted  o*er  waves  with  contentment  and  glee. 

Richly  laden  with  treasures  most  rare.  ^rTT/> 
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A  Class  Story 

(Extract  froni  private  letter) 

At  the  suggestion  of  leverat  teachers  I  iiu  guing  Iq  semi  you  mic  oi 
my  fltiis  stories  for  cxaminatujo.  I  have  li^oket]  through  stncraJ 
ediicatlona.1  papers*  iiu1  have  seen  nothing  in  this  line.  It  scenia  tn  me 
that  Ih^  publication  of  the  story*  just  as  it  came  from  the  ehUdreo,  with 
the  metliod  of  securing  it,  would  he  interesting  as  well  as  instructive. 

The  **  Qiiss  Story  "  is  a  little  device  of  tisy  owiij  anl  we  think  it  h  a 
fine  jntrL>ducti«»n  to  language  work  in  the  primary  grades. 

The  saliject  maUer  fur  this  story  waa  thoroughly  taught  in  November^ 
with  blackhoard  illmlratious  i  which  ^tow  as  the  story  prucetds,  in  the 
photo  the  liule  dra^Wng  at  the  right  of  the  door  is  to  represent  a 
^mah  portion  o^f  F^n gland  and  Holland. 

The  little  Pdgrims  are  running  to  the  shore  ta  hail  the  Majffi&wer  thul 
is  to  take  them  to  the  new  courtty  discovered  by  Columbus. 

Before  the  I'ilgrim  Mt-ry  is  taught,  the  children  have  had  the  story  of 
of  Indian  life  and  lliawalhai  anil  als  *  tUe  story  uf  (.  olumbus,  >u  they 
ire  again  going  over  familiar  gtoutvd-  1  his  makes  the  story  of  the  I'il- 
grinis  mure  imerestingj  a*  ll  ii  a  continuation  of  what  they  have  already 
had. 

When  the  picture  at  the  left  i»  first  shown,  one  curtain  is  drawn  so 
that  nothing  hut  the  Mt^yji^wtr  and  ocean  are  seen,  I  leave  the  cur- 
tain in  the  same  posil ion  long  enough  to  have  the  children  realise  that 
the  Pilgrims  had  Luany  wfarv  days  and  nights  upon  the  ocean. 

When  the  curtain  is  drawn  far  enough  to  ahtiw  the  rockbound  cujist, 
the  look  of  pleasure  is  very  gratifying.  One  little  boy  said,  *'  Ye>,  sir, 
they  are  here,  see  tht;  men  hauling  down  the  ,^ail5  I  "  I'hen  I  teach  Mrs. 
fieman^^  "  Landing  uf  the  Pilgrims.**  At  this  time  we  do  not  connnU 
the  poem,  l>ut  learn  the  story  and  lat^guagc  of  poem*  When  the  poem 
is  finished  1  draw  the  curtain  ^M  have  the  ehiUlren  guess  what  the  Pil- 
grincs  arc  d^Jing.  In  the  meantime  I  rub  out  S'«me  of  the  trees  —  hcinjj 
sure  to  leave  a  number  of  stujnps  —  and  put  in  the  htg  cabin*,  being 
sure  to  have  smoke  curling  from  each  little  chimney,  as  that  lells  a  atory 
of  comfort. 

The  children  locate  the  families  in  the  dilfercnt  homes.  They  gencr- 
ally  place  the  ministct  in  the  centre  so  he  can  visit  everyone.  Captain 
Standish  is  near  the  fc-rest  so  he  can  protect  the  little  band. 

If  one  has  never  tried  it^  they  i^ill  he  surprised  at  how  real  even  llie^c 
crude  drawings  make  a  story  to  little  children,  I'he  drawings  have  a 
touch  ol  CoUjt  wliich  makes  them  very  attractive  to  little  folks^ 

It  rcqairea  at  least  three  weeks  to  teach  a  stc^ry  in  this  way.  When 
taught  there  must  be  no  thought  ol  reproduction  on  the  part  of  the 
child. 

The    following    Class  Story  wa^    taught    in    Novembeir  and    written 
in  ?'cbruary.     Every  sentence  and  every  word  in  the  sentence  is  given  by 
the  children  in  the   third  grade,  and   nearly  every  child    in    ihe   dasjs 
represented. 
A/orruf0Wif,  N^  J.  Emma  Ukay 

The  Pilgrims 

Many  years  ago  England  had  a  very  cruel  king.  This 
king  wanted  the  people  to  worshij>  God  as  he  did,  Sotiie  ui 
ihe  people  refused  to  do  this.  Then  they  were  |>uni^hed 
ver>'  severely.     They  were  whipped,  ^omc  imprisjoned  and 


othersi  put  to  death.  They  then  held  secret  roeett 
caves,  cellars  and  attics,  and  wojihipped  God  as 
thought  best.  They  loved  England,  btst  they  did  m 
the  way  the  king  treated  them^  so  they  decided  to 
Holland, 

Holland  was  very  different  from  dear  old  England, 
one  of  the  queerest  little  countries  In  the  world. 
strong  dykes  to  keep  out  the  ocean.     Many  of  Its 
are  canal i*,  and  ihey  go  from  place  to  place  in  boats, 
times  they  btiild   gardens  on  rafts.     In  winter  ever 
skates,  from  Utile  children  to  old  men  and  women. 

How  strange  it  must  have  seemed  to  the  Pilgrims  to 
Holland.     They  were  very  kindly  treated  by  the  peo 
iiullandj  and  were  allowed  to  worship  God  as  they  w 

In  time  they  discovered  that  their  children  were  t 
Dutch,  and  this  worried  them  very  much  for  they  wer 
fond  of  the  English  language* 

Just  at  this  time  they  heard  that  Columbus  had  disci 
a  new  country.  The  Pilgrim  fathers  said,  "Let  us  g 
to  that  new  land  where  we  can  worship  God  as  we  | 
speak  our  own  language,  and  make  our  own  laws.*'  I 
the  Pilgrims  a  long  time  to  save  money  enough  to  gel 
When  the  children  heard  this  talk  between  the  fat  he 
mothers,  they  were  delighted  becatise  they  though 
were  go  ]  tig  to  have  a  lovely  sea  voyage. 

They  were  soon  all  packed  up  and  ready  to  saiL 
one  day  the  fathers  came  home  and  said  the  ships  w 
the  shore,  the  children  put  on  their  things  and  ran  as 
they  could  waving  their  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  sh< 
"  Hurrahj  for  the  Mayflmvcr''  In  a  few  days  the 
said  good-bye  to  their  friends,  and  were  on  board  the 
fli?wer  and  Spt^^i/wfiL  They  had  gone  but  a  short  di 
when  the  Spe^tiweii  sprang  a  leak.  So  they  were  obh, 
turn  and  go  back.  Then  they  aH  got  on  board  the 
/iiUif^r,  Ilia  king  in  all  one  hundred  and  two  people, 
were  very  tiiitch  crowded,  because  the  Mayfi&werw^^ 
small  vesyeb  They  were  so  crowded  that  they  wer 
um:omfoitabie.  Many  a  ttme  ihey  wished  they  wen 
in  Holland. 

The  ocean  tossed  their  frail  little  vessel  all  about^ 
day  aftei  day  passed  by,  the  children  became  more 
and  homesick.  After  awhile  two  litde  babies  were 
This  cheered  the  children  very  much.  They  all  wan 
hold  the  babies  on  their  laps.  Everybody  on  the  Jf«ij 
wanted  to  be  relation  to  these  dear  little  babies. 

After  a  long  weary  kSOtney  the  Kierims  reached 
\Vhen  they  i^^tlaed  B^cVdiilfiAQiSJw  for  joy,^ 
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They  reached  here  in  i62p.  They  landed  in  a  severe 
storm.  The  rain  froze  as  it  came  down.  The  ground  and 
trees  were  covered  with  ice  and  snow.  The  wind  howled 
and  moaned  among  the  rocks  and  trees.  The  waves  dashed 
high  upon  the  great  rocks,  and  everything  seeiiied  so  dreary 
to  these  poor  tired  Pilgrims.  In  all  that  dreadful  storm  they 
were  brave  enough  to  kneel  down  and  thank  God  for  their 
safe  journey.     They  even  sang  hymns  of  piaise. 

They  immediately  threw  up  a  rough  shed,  and  all  went  in 
together  and  lived  until  the  men  had  time  to  build  their  log 
cabins.  The  men  took  their  axes  and  were  soon  at  work 
cutting  down  trees  to  build  their  little  homes.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  smoke  was  curling  from  each  little  chimney. 
After  so  much  suffering  they  were  very  glad  to  go  into  their 
little  log  cabins.  When  the  fathers  came  home  from  their 
work,  they  never  forgot  to  stop  in  and  see  the  babies.  These 
babies  cheered  the  hearts  of  the  Pilgrims  and  sometimes 
made  them  forget  their  sorrows. 

The  first  winter  was  a  sad  one.  Food  became  scarce  and 
they  suffered  from  cold  and  hunger.  Many  became  sick,  and 
before  spring  one-half  of  their  little  band  died,  and  were 
buried  under  the  trees  near  their  homes.  This  almost  broke 
their  hearts  and  made  them  honiesick  to  see  dear  old  Eng- 
land once  more. 

At  last  the  spring  came  with  all  its  beauty.  The  wild 
(lowers  brought  their  sweet  perfumes,  the  birds  sang  tlieir 
sweetest  songs,  the  sky  looked  warm  and  pleasant,  and  the 
little  brooks  ran  down  the  mountain  sides,  rippling  over  the 
pebbles,  making  soft  music.  All  this  cheered  the  brave  Pil- 
grims very  much.  How  much  they  wished  their  dear  friends 
might  have  lived  to  see  this  beautiful  spring. 

They  went  to  work  and  planted  their  crops.  While  they 
were  very  busy  working  one  day,  they  were  very  much  sur- 
prised by  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  Indian.  He  was 
an  Indian  chief  and  his  name  was  Massasoit.  At  first  they 
were  frightened,  but  he  said,  "Welcome  Englishmen.'* 
Then  the  Pilgrims  thought  he  was  a  friend  to  them.  They 
made  an  agreement  to  be  kind  to  one  another. 

Massasoit  said  the  Indians  would  never  harm  the  Pilgrims 
while  he  lived.-   This  promise  was  kept  until  his  death. 

The  crops  grew  so  well  that  the  Pilgrims  were  very  much 
surprised.  In  the  fall  they  had  a  great  harvest.  This  made 
them  so  happy  that  they  said,  "  Let  us  appoint  a  day  to 
assemble  and  have  a  Thanksgiving  feast.  They  decided  to 
invite  the  Indians.  How  busy  they  all  were  in  making 
preparati'  ns  for  this  great  feast.  The  children  also  had 
their  part  in  getting  ready  for  it. 

Massasoit  came  with  a  hundred  Indians.  The  Indians 
brought  with  them  deer  for  this  grand  feast.  It  lasted  three 
days.  Then  the  Indians  went  home  very  happy,  but  they 
said  the  "  Great  Spirit,*'  liked  the  white  man  best.  This  was 
our  first  Thanksgiving,  and  we  have  kept  it  each  year  ever 
since. 

(In  reply  to  my  request  that  the  author  should  tell  us  how  the  letter  was 
secured  from  ihi  children,  Miss  Gray  writes  as  follows: — The  Editor) 

Method  of  Teaching  Class  Story 

The  "  Class  Story  "  is  a  device  for  language  work  in 
the  primary  grades.  It  trains  the  judgment,  gives  a  choice 
of  words,  it  teaches  to  beginners  the  logical  development 
of  a  story  in  an  interesting  manner,  and  it  is  positive  in  its 
results.  The  preparation  for  the  "  Class  Story  **  should 
begin  early  in  the  year.  As  an  introduction  to  Lincoln*s  and 
Washington's  birthdays  —  teach  in  September  a  story  of 
Indian  life,  including,  *'  The  Song  of  Hiawatha's  Childhood." 
In  October  teach  the  story  o^f  Columbus.  In  November 
teach  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  in  December  a  Christ- 
mas story. 

The  stories  should  be  taught  in  the  most  interesting  man- 
ner possible,  and  let  the  children  enjoy  them  as  stories, 
instead  of  lessons.  During  the  teaching  of  these  stories, 
there  should  be  no  thought  of  reproduction  on  the  part  of 
the  child.  The  teaching  Of  each  story  will  require  at  least 
three  weeks,  giving  a  few  moments  to  it  each  day.  No 
difference  how  interesting,  a  story  of  a  day  will  leave  no  im- 
press worth  mentioning,  llie  children  must  live  in  a  story 
and  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 


so  that  they  look  forward  to  each  day's  lesson,  and  then  a 
good  reproduction  may  be  expected.  The  teacher  must  not 
expect  to  get  out  of  the  lesson  more  than  she  puts  in  it. 

During  the  four  months  these  stories  are  being  taught,  a 
daily  drill  shouki  be  given  in  writing,  spelling  and  dictation, 
which  will  aid  very  much  in  the  language  work  that  comes 
later  in  the  year.  ' 

The  writing  of  **  Class  Story  "  should  begin  in  January. 
While  the  children  have  a  knowledge  of  the  stories  they 
have  been  taught,  they  have  very  little  idea  of  a  logical 
reproduction.  The  stories  should  be  taught  in  order,  but 
the  writing  can  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

The  following  story  of  the  Pilgrims  was  taught  in  Novem- 
ber, and  the  class  story  was  written  in  March,  and  this  was 
the  first  time  they  had  been  called  upon  to  tell  anything 
about  the  story  they  had  been  tatight  in  November. 

The  blackboard  should  be  in  readiness,  when  teacher, 
with  crayon  in  hand,  surprises  children  by  saying,  "Sup- 
pose we  write  a  story  of  the  Pilgrims."  She  will  ask  who 
can  give  a  good  sentence  for  the  beginning  of  the  story. 
Perhaps  some  child  will  say,  "The  Pilgrims  landed  in 
1620."  Here  the  teacher  must*  know  what  is  best  to  say. 
She  must  in  her  own  way  /ea/i  the  children  to  see  lo/iy  that 
is  not  a  good  sentence  for  the  beginning.  They  must  be 
made  lo  understand  that  ^ere  are  at  least  three  parts  to  a 
story,  the  beginning,  the  middle  part,  and  the  end.  This 
will  help  them  better  to  classify  their  knowledge.  Let  a 
number  of  children  try  on  the  san>e  sentence.  Let  them 
judge  as  to  which  is  the  best  sentence  given.  Take  sen- 
tence chosen  by  the  majority,  and  if  teacher  feels  it  can  be 
improved  by  adding  word  or  words,  changing  word  or 
words,  or  omitting  word  or  words,  she  may  write  it  upon  the 
blackboard  for  inspection,  but  not  in  the  space  reserved 
for  the  lesson,  as  the  accepted  sentences  must  be  put  there  in 
the  teacher's  most  beautiful  writing  as  it  is  to  be  copied  by 
the  children  in  a  note  book  which  is  treated  as  a  treasure 
by  teacher,  pupils,  and  parents. 

When  sentence  is  placed  upon  the  board,  the  teacher  may 
say,  **  Who  can  give  a  word  that  will  be  better  than  this 
one?"  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  variety  of  words  that 
will  be  given  you.  Again  let  the  majority  decide  which  is 
the  best  word  to  use.  Again  the  teacher  may  say,  "  Who 
can  add  a  word  to  make  our  sentence  stronger,  or  make  it 
mean  more  ?  lliis  will  call  forth  another  shower  of  words. 
Sometimes  the  whole  construction  of  the  sentence  is 
changed.  When  the  sentence  is  satisfactory  place  it  upon 
the  board  in  the  space  prepared  for  it,  and  write  upon  a 
piece  of  paper  the  names  of  pupils  who  contributed  any- 
thing towards  the  accepted  sentence.  While  the  teacher  is 
writing  sentence  upon  the  board  the  children  must  be 
thinking  what  they  are  going  to  say  next.  Each  Sentence 
is  treated  in  the  same  way.  Everything  must  be  decided 
by  the  children.  As  the  work  continues  you  will  see  a  great 
improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  sentences.  It  will 
not  be  long  before  you  hear  favorable  and  unfavorable  criti- 
cism from  the  children.  At  the  beginning  of  this  work  they 
are  inclined  to  relate-  every  detail.  Then  of  course  they 
must  be  made  to  understand  that  in  writing  long  stories 
they  must  only  tell  the  most  important  things.  The  work 
requires  constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  it 
will  not  be  long  before  you  will  hear  them  say,  "  Isn't  that 
a  beautiful  sentence,  or  isn't  that  a  strong  sentence,  or  that 
sentence  is  too  wordy,  or  that  is  a  detail,  or  that  sentence 
doesn't  fit  in  here,  or  wouldn't  this  word  be  better  than  that?  " 
Be  sure  that  the  children  have  freedom  of  speech.  Encour- 
age each  child  to  say  something. 

From  twenty  minutes  to  a  half  hour  can  be  used  each 
day  in  this  work  until  the  story  is  completed. 

Some  days  you  may  not  get  over  six  or  eight  sentences. 
Other  days  you  may  get  ten  or  fifteen. 

Morning  is  the  best  time  for  composition,  and  the  after- 
noon for  copying  what  was  written  in  the  morning.  In  the 
following  story  kindly  notice  the  description  of  the  storm 
and  also  the  description  of  spring.  The  children  were  told 
to  make  the  hardest  storm  they  ever  saw  or  heard  tell  of. 
They  tried  over  and  over,  making  it  a  little  harder  each  time. 
Don't  expect  things  to  soon.     Let  the  children  work  and 
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think  hard.  They  like  it.  They  were  also  told  that  they 
must  tnake  that  first  spring  just  as  beautiful  as  they  made 
the  etorm  severe.  They  understand  that  contrast  and 
entered  into  it  with  a  spirit. 

At  least  four  "  Class  Stories  "  should  be  written  before 
any  original  stories  are  required,  then  the  children  will  have 
some  idea  of  the  logical  development  of  any  kind  of  a 
»tory. 

What  Children  Want  to  Know 

EuzABETH  W.  Saunders,  Chicago 

READ  in  one  of  the  magazines  recently  the  result  of 
an  experiment  conducted  by  a  teacher  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  learn  just  what  her  children  were  most  in- 
terested in  finding  out.  The  pupils  were  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  questions  they  asked  seeined 
to  me  remarkable  as  showing  deep  thought  and  a  desire  to 
know  of  things  one  would  not  readily  credit  them  with 
haying. 

My  pupils  are  of  an  average^  age  of  ten,  in  the  third 
grade,  and  while  I  had  no  idea  of  getting  results  as  interest- 
ing or  as  extraordinary,  still  I  decided  to  put  them  to  the 
test.  So  when  our  language  time  came  I  said,  "  Sometimes, 
children,  you  ask  questions  and  your  mothers  say,  *  Oh,  don't 
bother  me  ! '  or, '  You  won't  understand  that  till  you  are 
older;  you'll  have  to  wait.*  (Emphatic  nods  on  all  sides.) 
And  once  in  a  while  you  ask  something  that  no  one  can 
answer,  not  your  teacher  or  parents  or  the  smartest  man 
who  ever  lived.  But  let  us  suppose  that  a  very  wise  man 
should  come  into  the  room  now.  Someone  who  could 
answer  anything  we  wanted  to  know.  What  would  you  ask 
him?  Write  six  questions  on  your  papers  that  you  would 
like  answered. .  (Dubious  looks  on  a  number  of  the  faces.) 
Miss  S.  can  think  of  a  hundred  questions  she  would  ask. 
Can't  you  think  of  six  "  They  instantly  decided  they  could 
and  the  following  questions  were^the  result. 

Why  must  we  go  to  school? 

Why  is  it  that  what  everybody  wants  they  can't  get? 

Why  must  we  learn  our  arithmetic  ? 

Why  must  we  learn  to  sing  ? 

Why  do  the  birds  come  back  ? 

Why  is  it  dark  ? 

Why  do  we  sleep  at  night  ? 

Why  do  we  dream  at  night? 

What  did  Washington  do  ? 

Who  is  the  best  man  in  the  world  ? 

Where  did  God  come  from? 

Why. do  animals  bite  us? 

Why  do  apple  blossoms  get  red,  white,  and  pink? 

Why  do  we  name  people  ? 

Who  makes  up  the  names  of  them  ? 

Why  didn't  we  have  teeth  when  we  were  babies? 

Why  is  the  world  round  ? 

How  do  plants  grow? 

Where  does  teacher  live? 

Where  is  the  poor-house? 

How  far  does  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  railroad  go? 

I  would  like  to  know  what  war  is  for. 

How  can  people  make  aoimals  tame  ? 

Some  people  die  of  hunger,  don't  they  ? 

1  would  like  to  know  how  many  people  got  killed  in  the 
world. 

I  would  say,  "  How  are  you  ?     How  much  do  you  earn  in 
a  week?    Where  do  you  live?" 

Are  you  poor? 

Have  you  children? 

How  did  we  come  here? 

Why  is  the  flag  marked  red,  white,  and  blue? 

I'd  like  to  know  what  clothes  are  for. 

I'd  like  to  know  why  we  have  to  die. 

I'd  like  to  know  why  we  are  made. 

What  is  winter  for? 

What  is  your  name,  sir? 

What  is  a  brownie  like? 

\N'hat  is  coal  made  for? 


Are  the  angels  singing?     , 
Have  we  a  new  president? 
Is  the  earth  nooving? 
Are  the  buds  bursting? 
Why  do  leaves  stay  on  sometimes  all  winter  ? 
I  would  ask  the  man  how  he  is  getting  along.     If  our 
room  is  polite.     If  the  boys  are  better  than  the  girb. 
How  did  water  get  in  the  lake  ? 
How  did  we  start  to  have  kings  ? 
How  did  they  start  to  have  words  to  wite? 
How  did  war  start  with  the  Indians  ? 
How  did  they  name  the  months? 
Why  do  we  have  birds  ? 
Why  does  a  horse  run  away  ? 
Was  this  school  built  before  I  was  born  ? 
Why  do  apples  get  red? 
Why  does  co^l  bum  ? 
Why  do  we  like  Lincoln? 

Why  do  we  have  to  come  to  school  and  learn  lessons  ? 
Why  have  we  got  a  president? 
Why  "have  we  got  all  that  machinery  down  stairs? 
Why  do  we  have  holidays  ? 

Why  are  the  days  in  winter  smaller  than  in   summer? 
Why  have  we  finger-nails  ? 
Why  is  the  sun  not  out  to-day  ? 
Why  did  the  birds  come  back? 
Why  must  we  learn  our  spelling? 

After  reading  these  papers,  one  teacher  came  before  her 
pupils  in  a  very  humble  frame  of  mind  and  with  nrach 
respect  for  them. 

Another  interesting  phase  of  the  experiment  was  the 
manner  in  which  different  "  grown-ups "  received  the 
papers.  Some  were  impressed  by  the  philosophy  and 
others  by  the  humor  of  the  questions.  -  Some  onade  no 
comment  at  all  (by  some  of  these  the  writer  had  the  feeling 
of  l>eing  dubbed  "queer")  and  one  person  said,  **They  ask 
a  lot  of  foolish  things,  don't  they?"  —  But  that  is  another 
story. 

[How  many  teachers  suppose  the  children  really  fcared  to  know  the 
answers  to  these  questions?  Did  they  not  ask  them  simply  because 
they  were  asked  to  make  such  a  list,  and  so  asked  the  Hrst  thing  that 
occurred  to  them?  And  is  not  the  result  very  much  such  as  the  child 
study  questioners  obtain  when  they  set  children  to  talking  about  things 
they  are  too  immature  to  grasp?  Arc  the  questions  which  Miss  Saunders 
has  given  us  any  true  indication  of  what  the  children  really  wished  to 
know?  Here  is  a  fruitful  topic  for  Round  Table  discussion  in  Primary 
Education.  —  The  Editor.] 


Dream  Fine  Things 

The  school  that  does  not  stimulate  imagination  and  culti- 
vate it  is  a  failure.  The  child  roust  be  taught,  above  all,  to 
dream  fine  things.  A  prosaic  teacher,  who  prunes  all  teach- 
ing down  to  the  multiplication  table,  spoils  the  be^t  part  of 
the  pupil.  "Hiawatha"  is  a  capital  text-book,  and  so  is 
"  Evangeliiie."  They  interpret  the  common  life  in  terms  of 
the  larger  and  better  existence.  They  ennoble  the  simplest 
life  and  the  simplest  phases  of  common  life.  This  is  the 
true  work  of  education.  It  is  always  a  blunder  to  advocate 
the  narrowing  of  education  to  matters  of  fact.  Science  it- 
self should  be  etherealized.  True  science  is  not  mere  classi- 
fication ;  but  it  is  the  interpretation  of  the  stones  and  leaves 
and  birds  in  the  highest  terms  of  thought.  There  is  no 
danger  that  comes  from  the  elimination  of  the  classic  lan- 
guages so  great  as  the  separation  of  the  minds  of  our  boys 
and  girls  from  the  dreams  and  visions  of  the  earlier  folk. 
The  greatest  good  of  Homer  is  that  he  lets  us  walk  with  the 
gods. —  Chris /tan  Register, 


Conundrums 

If  you  fell  into  the  water  what  fish  would  you  like  to  see  com- 
ing; toward  you?    Succor  (sucker). 

If  it  came,  what  other  fish  would  be  likely  to  bring  it?    A  dory. 

What  king  always  goes  on  foot?    Stocking. 

What  boys  live  under  water?    Sea-urchins. 

How  do  piUows  differ  from  a  pair  of  scales?  The  one  that  Is 
down  is  always  the  lightest. 
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— Snpt.  Edwin  S.  Harris,  formerly  of 
Poughkeepsie,  has  been  elected  to  succeed 
Mr.  Willets  In  the  superintendency  of 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

— It  is  unpleasant  to  learn,  through  the 
Census  Bureau,  that,  despite  the  labor 
unions  and  other  l)enef!clal  agencies,  child 
labor  in  the  United  States  is  on  the  increase. 
It  is  highest  in  agriculture  and  mining,  and 
more  in  the  South  and  West  than  in  the 
East,  Alabama  standing  at  the  top,  with  27.2 
per  cent,  and  Massachusetts  being  lowest, 
an^  therefore  emphatically  best,  with  only 
a  half  of  one  per  cent. 


BEADnra  fob  ohildben 

There  are  some  interesting  facts  on  chil- 
dren's reading  in  an  article  by  Prof.  John 
MacDonald  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Educational  Bevieto.  In  speaking  of  his 
school  and  school-masters  in  Scotland,  Mr. 
MacDonald  says: 

'*Connected  with  my  first  school  was  a 
small  library,  and  it  was  there  I  one  day, 
rummaging  in  the  shelves,  discovered 
Shakespeare.  I  opened  a  book  and  beheld 
*A  Midsummer  Nlghfs  Dream.'  To  my 
childish  mind  —probably  I  was  eight— here 
was  a  book  that  differed  from  other  books, 
and  the  impression  remains  with  me  unto 
this  day  as  that  of  a  beautiful  picture. 
Probably  it  was  in  my  tenth  year  that  there 
drifted  into  my  hand,  and,  singularly,  from 
another  boy  of  about  the  same  age,  '  Para- 
dise Lost.'  I  read  all  through  its  twelve 
books,  until  the  hopeless  pair 

'With  wandering  steps  and  slow. 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way.* 

^'At  the  close  of  the  reading  my  emotions 
were  much  the  same  as  I  imagine  those  of 
one  ignorant  of  music  would  be  after  listen- 
ing to  the  sublime  strains  of  a  cathedral 
organ.  Of  blank  verse,  classical  allusions, 
feet,  and  measures  I  knew  as  little  as  an 
untutored  savage,  but  this  I  did  and  do 
know,  that  from  *  Paradise  Lost  *  there 
floated  into  my  soul  melodies  and  har- 
monies which  put  new  beauties  and  joys 
into  my  life. 

-  '*The  memory  of  my  first  night  with 
'  Robinson  Crusoe '  remains  nndimmed  by 
the  lapse  of  years.  It  was  a  small,  back- 
less volume,  the  print  nonpareil,  and  the 
light  that  of  a  peat  fire.  From  beginning 
to  end  I  was  in  the  third  heaven  of  ecstasy. 
Thank  goodness  there  was  no  philosophy 
of  concentration  to  disturb  me,  as  by  the 
peat  light  I  joyously  roved  around  with 
Crusoe  and  his  man  Friday.  I  just  read 
and  read,  taking  no  thought  for  the  mor- 
row nor  the  day  after." 

Who  will  say  that  such  reading  as  this 
will  not  be  worth  more  to  any  boy  or  girl 
than  all  the  reading  lessons  in  the  scrappy, 
made-up  readers?  Why  should  not  it  be  a 
chief  aim  of  every  school  for  boys  and  girls 
to  put  such  books  into  their  hands  and  en- 
conrage  them  in  their  reading? 

"■^Atlanta  Educational  Journal 


BROWN'S 


FAMOUS 
PICTURES 


Keproduction  of  Famous  Paintings  by  Old  and  Modern 
Masters,  Portraits  of  Famous  People  and  Homes,  Histori- 
cal Pictures,  etc.  For  Picture  Study,  Language,  Litera- 
ture, History,  Geojrraphy,  and  School-room  Decoration, 
2200  Subjects  in  Black  and  White  or  Sepia.    Size,  5^  x  8. 

One  Cent  Each.    120  for  $1.00 

Also  760  Subjects  in  Miniature,  at  two  for  one  cent. 
Largo  Size  Pictures,  Wall  Pictures,  etc.  Our  new  48 
page  catalogue  with  1000  small  illustrations  and  two 
sample  pictures  sent  for  2-cent  stamp. 

Our  New  Catalocne  of  School  >  Supplies,  SonveDirs,  Reward 
Cards,  Chrlstnias  CArds,  Stencils,  Booklets  and  Aids  sent  free  on  appU- 
cution. 

G.  P.  BROWN  Sl  CO.,  BEVERLY,  MA88. 


Vertical  or  Slant  for  School  Pens  with  Stamp  of 

ESTERBROOK. 

Having  been  established  for  forty  years  and  knowing  the  exact  requirements  of 
Principals,  we  can  specially  recommend  our  series  of  School  Pens.  Samples  sent 
to  Principals  and  Teachers  when  desired. 

Business  pens  in  all  styles.     Orders  can  come  through  local  dealer. 


The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


26  JOHN   STREET,   NEW   YORK. 


tt  COMFORTABLE  SHOES 

for  School  Teachers'  Wear  are 
JULIETS,   OXFORDS,   and 
OLD  LADIES'  BALMORALS, 

With  "PfJBUMAtlC  CUSHION 
RUBBER     KESI^ "     Attached. 

YOUB  DEALEB  HAS  THEM 

J»-Thla  Babber  Heel  has  an  air  chamber  next  to  the  heel  seat,  making  a  Pneamati-i  Cushion 
of  the  heel— A  suction  chamber  to  walk  upon,  making  It  the  only  Rubber  Heel  that  wtil  not 
slip  on  wet  or  polished  surfaces . 


t  New  Blackboard  Stencils  ior  ThanksgMng 


Choice  New  ThanRagiTing  Entertainments. 

SOthCcatttryThftaksglTlngExtrclMi.  Original  Dlaloga.  Up-to-date,  captiYating.   ISe. 
Newsboys'  Thaaksgiving.  a  jolly  new  play.  Easy,  enthuiiasticsenBible,  but  fnnny.  16c. 
Fin  de  Blecle  ThanksglTing  Exercises.  Many  pleasing  features.  Choice,  gratifying.  15c. 
November's  Orowa.    spcctaGular  Dialogue.    Easy,  brilliant,  pleasing.    15e. 
Two  Invitations.    ThankBgivJng  Opevatta.   Music  bright  and  oatohy.   Full  of  fun.   Ige. 
How  to  Celebrate  Thaaksgirlag  aad  All  Other  Holidays.    A  great  success.    S5e. 
Doa't  Be  Bo  Rough,  Jim;  1  Oaa't  Play  To-Hlght.    Yery  pathetic  character  song.    85«. 
The  Qnarrel.    Si>lendid  duet  for  little  tots.    A  great  success.    S5e. 
Te  Merry  Taaes.    New  song-book.   Contains  excellent  selections  for  special  days.  IBo. 
Send /or  our  Complete  C<Ualogue  of  EnttrtaiKmenU, 


Pumpkin  Border, 
Fruit  Border, 
Corn, 
Pumpkin. 
Horn  of  Plenty, 
Sheaf  of  Wheat, 
The  Relief  Ship, 
NoTember  Calendar, 


HOTHIHO  APP0ED8   MORE  PLBA8TTRB  THAN   TSS8B   BTEHCn.8. 
NO    SCHOOL   ENTERTAINMENT   IB   COMPLETE   WITHOUT  THEM. 

Fantasy  (boy  riding  turkey). 


loc. 
loc. 


So. 
loc. 

IOC. 


Minuet  (girl  and  turkey), 
••Uursis  the  Biggest." 
Returning  from  Market. 


SO.  Stencils,  18x94  in. 


Uursis  the  Biggest.' 
letuming  from  Mark 
Jolly  Walters  Border, 
Home  for  Thanksgiving. 
Thanksgiring  Turkey, 
Border  of  Turkevs, 
Landing  of  Pilgrims, 


10c. 
100. 
10c. 

IOC. 

10c. 
10c. 
10c. 
IOC. 


lOe. 


Sambo's  Meditatiun  (oumio).  ioc< 

Uncle  Sam,  Columbia  and  Tnrkey,  loe* 
Pioneer's  Cause  for  Thanksgiving,  lOc. 
Motto— "O  riye  thanks  aato 

the  Lord."  etc.,  lOe. 

Pilgrim  Calendar  for  November,       lOe. 


\ 


IOC.  Stencils,  M  x  36  in.    Any  selection  amounting  to  «0e.  will  be  seat  for  Me. 
BEND  FOR  HOLIDAT  OATALOOVB-FRBE. 


mOMCH  BROTHERS,  208-210-212  WHgM  Hve^  ijebanon,  Oh§a. 


The  Swedish   System   of   Gymnastics 

By   HARTVIQ   NISSEN 

Instructor  of  Physical  Training  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston 

A  System  that  gives  Universal  Satisfaction,  and  it  is  Scientific 
Cloth  Binding    -    -     Price,  75  cents 


Boston 


EDUCATIONAL 

Now  York 


PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

Chloago  San  Pranolsoo 
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Games  of  the  Philippine  Children 

BELIEVlNt;  thai  om  ciiildren  would  like  to  see 
^ome  letters  wntten  by  the  pijpils  of  ihe  I'hilippine 
schools,  1  wrote  to  the  superintendent  nt  Manila 
asking  for  them.  The  request  was  kindly  granted. 
Tlie  correspondence^  and  school  letters,  which  look  the 
form  of  games,  are  given  below.  It  will  give  a  touch  o£  near- 
ness and  sympathy  to  our  children  to  know  that  they  play 
games  very  much  like  ours,  and  no  doubt  with  the  same  fun 
and  glee,  in  our  far  away  ''possessions,"  over  which  floats 
the  stars  and  strips.  Let  the  children  copy  some  of  the 
foreign  words  with  their  equivalent  English,  for  seat  work. 
it  will  do  thern  almost  as  much  good  as  placing  sticks*  And 
wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  to  bnng  in  a  globe  to  the  pri- 
mary rooms  and  locate  America  and  your  own  school- room, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands,  before  you  read  the  games  to 
the  children.  Tell  them  how  long  it  would  take  to  go  there 
and  all  you  can  about  the  looks  and  lives  of  the  Philippine 
people*  (See  illustration  on  Book  page  this  month.)  Any 
country  or  pcai4e  over  which  our  flag  floats  should  be  of 
interest  to  our  schools.     Make  it  all  as  real  as  you  can. 

THEEmTOR 

OftICK   of    -niE    GE?fERAL  Sui'ERINTEKDENT 
OF    EDUCAnON* 

Manila,  P<  1. 
Mrs,  Eva  D.  Kellogg, 

Shar4>Hy  Aftiss. 
Dear    Afadum  :    Your  letter  to  Mr-    Hagar  with    refer- 
ence to  school  children's  letters  has  come  to  me  by  recent 
tnail,     Mr*  Hagar  is  now  in  St.  Louis. 

We  are  tn  the  midst  of  our  long  vacation  and  the  teachers 
are  very  much  scattered*  Miss  Hoyles,  of  Malabon,  is  the 
only  one  of  my  personal  acquaintance  who  seemed  to  me  able 
to  help  you  at  this  time.  I  enclose  the  material  which  she 
kas  sent.  Please  let  me  know  if  we  can  be  of  further  service. 
Vours  very  truly, 

John  G.  Coulter 

Mr,  Couittr :  These  are  for  Mrs*  Kellogg*  They  arc  all 
composed  and  written  by  my  pupils,  here,  1  woukl  like 
the  papers  containing  these,  when  printed. 

Maiahen,  Rizai,  R  L  E.  A.  Hovlfs 


PlaylDj;  Games  in  the  PhiUptiin^i 
laa,  Dalawa,  TaOo 

(This  is  euni?  tfj  tlicj  Imhy  hy  tbi?  Tiur?ii.^  or  parents  while  they 


cany  tlie  l»ah\  in  their  uriris  and  ihmrt^  ai>tniL 
time  of  ■'  ilot.  Tiiiie,") 


It  irt  HnM\^  to  the 


Apat,  lim^,  anlm. 
Magandang,  hapon  po ! 
PI  to,  ual6,  slain, 
Magandang,  gabi  pu  I 
Cuinn8t&,  cumnsta  po  cayo? 
Mabuti  po  aua  n'g  Dios.    , 

This  means  in  English ; 

One,  two,  three, 

Good  morning  to  yon ! 

Four,  five,  six, 

Good  afternoon  to  yon  \ 

Seven,  eight,  nine, 

Good  evening  to  you ! 

How  are  you?    How  do  you  do? 

Very  well,  thanks  to  God. 

Alkjaiidra  BoBLi&s,  Agt  n 

Taquip'-Silim  or  Blindman'a  Buff 

The  Tagalog  word  *' taqulp-silim"  means  twilight.  It  is  the 
same  qh  the  American  ganve,  bllndman's  buff. 

First  a  girl  must  get  a  handkerchief.  Then  the  girls  come  to- 
gether and  one  decides  who  will  be  the  **  catcher"  by  **  counting 
out."    She  counts : 

Fluma — Pen 
Madera — Wood 
Quinqne — Lamp 
Maseta — Garden 
Laon— Old 
Pailo — Handkerchief 
Tuba— Tuba  tree 
Faera — Away 

The  girl  who  has  the  last  word  will  be  the  catcher.  Then  she 
must  cover  her  eyes  with  the  handkerchief.  When  she  has  cov- 
ered her  eyes  the  other  girls  will  ask,  *'  Wliere  is  the  sky  ?  *•  She 
will  reply,  *'  It  Is  above."  Then  the  girls  will  ask  ap^aln,  **  Where 
is  the  ground?  **  She  will  reply,  '*  It  Is  down."  Then  the  Rlrls 
win  clap  their  bands  and  they  will  run ;  the  catcher  will  try  to 
find  them. 

The  one  that  she  catches  will  be  the  new  catcher.  Then  they 
will  clap  their  hands  again  as  at  first.  If  a  girl  should  be  caught 
three  times,  her  bands  will  be  struck  five  or  ten  times  while  the 
girls  count : 

Isa,  dalana,  tatlo, 

Apat,  llma,'anlro, 

PI  to,  ualo,  siam,  sampo. 

That  Is  1,  2,  8,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9.  10. 

JOSEFA  p.  JlONGOO,   Agt  20 

Nuno-Nunuan  or  The  Dwarfis   - 

The  boys  alway  play  this  game.  They  do  not  choose  what  boy 
will  be  the  dwarf.  Any  boy  who  likes  to  be  dwarf  may  be.  In 
the  game,  the  boys  suppose,  for  fun,  that  dwarfs,  or  nnno,  live 
down  In  the  earth. 

Once  in  a  while  the  dwarfs  come  out  and  enchant  people.  The 
boy  who  will  l>e  the  **  dwarf**  will  put  a  white  cloth  all  over  his 
head  and  make  his  playmates  afraid  of  l)eing  **  enchanted.*' 

All  bis  playmates  will  run  now  and  say  one  to  the  other, 
**  Nuno  is  coming  and  he  will  catch  us.**  Now  the  dwarf  will  nm 
until  he  catches  one  boy  to  take  his  place.  They  do  this  in  the 
same  way  until  the  dwarf  la  ready  to  go  back  Into  the  earth. 

Alejandra  Koblks,  Age  17 

Putactihan  or  Waap-stinging 

In  this  game  either  boys  or  girls  can  play.  First,  they  come 
together  and  they  decide  who  will  he  the  gnesser  by  counting 
out: 

Insad,  cawad,  catlo, 
Capat,  calima,  caanlm, 
Capito,  canalo,  casiam,  paraco. 

The  one  who  gets  the  last  word  will  be  the  gUesser. 

The  guesser  must  bend  over  her  head  and  some  one  will  hold 
down  the  guesser 's  head.  The  players  will  touch  the  gaesser's 
head  quickly  with  the  tip  of  the  fluger  and  the  guesser  will  guess 
who  first  touciies  her  head.  If  she  can  guess  the  right  one  that 
one  will  be  the  new  guesser.  And  if  she  does  not  guess  right  she 
goes  on  guessing  who  the  •*  wasp  **  Is. 

JosEFA  P.  Ji02«oo,  Age  20 

Lawin  I^arwinan  or  The  Hawk 

In  this  game  many  girls  can  play.  One  glrlis  a  hawk.  An- 
other is  a  mother-hen  with  several  chickens.  The  hawk  is  sell- 
ing water  mixed  with  sugar.  The  mother-hen  buys  of  the  hawk. 
She  says,  **  You  may  leave  your  jar  here,  and  by  and  by,  you  may 
get  it.** 

But  the  mother-hen  steals  the  jar. 

Then  the  hawlc  goes  away.  By  and  by  she  returns  to  the 
mother-hen's  house.  The  hawk  says,  **  Give  jne  my  jar.**  Then 
the  mother-hen  says  to  the  hawk,  '*  You  will  And  your  jar  In  the 
tree."  Then  the  hawk  fjoes  to  the  tree  and  says,**  **  Tree,  tree, 
give  me  my  jar."    But  tlie  jar  is  not  in  the  tree. 
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10  BeauUfiil  Pl^tires 

FREE 

If  jon  do  '*&ot  ewD  •  com- 
pteto  Mt  of  rib«kMpMr«,  «r  If 
yov  own  oo«  that  !•  not  tbor- 
ooffblr  op-to-^to  »n<l  Mtlafhc- 
tory,  w«  will  Mod  yoa  on  ri- 
qnett  tan  twaatlful  pIcturM  ol 


"pleCurM  are  printed  In  colon 
on  bMT7  pl»t«  paper,  and  bear 
InoyrliittBf,     TWyamaiott  aDprofNlaia  for  tnndut  «i 
The  reffwar  piica  at  tba  collection  af 


I  art  atorerli  It^M.  We  tnaka  thla  oOer  to  enable  na  to  aand 
jaa  Inclination  about  our  new  edition  o(  8bakeapMU«, 
tbe  beet  ever  published  at  a  moderate  price.  Id  wriUnff, 
eoflkMw  lac.  failTer  or  atampa)  to  pay  p  Majteandwrap- 
ploci  rafondad  If  you  are  ngt  latldled.  A>  drwa  Dept.  8. 
TK  IMVOSnY  SOGCTY.  SO  Rfll  AvMM.  Nsw  Ytrtu 


Verses  From  Fairyland 

The  Dixon  Co.  have  just  issued  a  small  booklet 
printed  in  color  showing  representations  ol  work  doie 
with 

DIXON'S  SOLID  CRAYONS 

A  little  verae  is  attached  to  each  picture,  which  tells 
in  a  very  interesting  way  How  the  Colors  were  brought 
to  Earth  by  the  Fairies  for  the  Children  off  Mortals  to 
use.  It  is  told  in  a  way  that  will  interest  not  only  the 
little  ones  but  their  elders  as  well.  Every  teacher 
should  have  a  copy  to  read  to  her  claaa. 

Tkty  will  b*  sent  free  if  you  will  mrmtion  this 
fublicatioK  and  till  u*  wk4ri  you  teach. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JBRseV  CITY,  N.  J. 


SPECTACLtt^S^ 


TEACHERS  l^^a^'.^^l^ff^nt 

Credit,  G<x>dtl>rawlnff,8ewiiiff.ueadliis, 
Busy- Work,  Beport,  Number  .Alphabet* 
Composition,  Motto,  History vXanflruase, 
and  Stenoll  Cards,  Speakers,  Dlaloffnes, 
Plays,  Drills,  Marohea.  Tableaux*  Honejr 
MaklnsBntertalDments.Teaoliers'AldSv 
Books/^ntertalnment,  School  Supplies* 
Certificates,  Dlplomase  £tc.  Address* 
A.  J«  FOUOH  A  CoT^WAiUElEN,  PA. 


PRIMARY 


School 
Leaflets 

83  Psges  and  ooy er,  04  x  7  Inohe*.  lUnstrated . 
Speoua  price  to  readers  of  PmncABT  Sduca- 
noM.   By  mall,  the  0  yolames,  only  SO  oenta. 

Volomtl.  'nitt8iin,Pb«eton,Tbe8iiow.-0«rJPl«c, 
The  Boy  WMhInfton,  TIm  Man  Waahlngum.  Jmd  of 
Are.-Wlnda.-Sprliig.~PaMT  WmowTBidn,  Daod«- 
Uon,  Little  Brown  Seed^Uttle  DandeUonJ^taat  the 


Flowers  Wlahed,  Tbe  Violet,  Anemone.— The  Frog, 
8naU,  Orayflsb.— September  Aster,  Goldenrod.— Milk- 
weed,  ThlatkLAnta,  October.— The  Matilower.  New 
Land.  Fmlt,  ThanktglTinf  Squirrel.— The  Maoonna, 
Tbe  Stars  and  the  CbJld,  The  Christmas  Story. 

Volame  S.  The  Snowflake  Fairies,  The  Snow,  A 
Trip  to  Cloadland,  Tbe  Star.— Abraham  Lincoln.- 
The  Little  Hiawatha.— Hiawatha's  Canoe,  Tbe  Cary 
Tree.— More  Aboat  tbe  Cary  Tree,  The  Toong  Soldier. 
Take  Oare,  Tbe  Drum  mer-Boy *8  Burial,  The  Red  and 
White  Roses.— Storr  of  Little  CaterpUlar,  Caterpillar 
and  Robin  Redbreast,  Sleepy  LlttleCaterplUar.  Little 
BatUriy.— Tbe  Ants  and  the  Grasshopper,  Tbe  Pea 
Blossom.— Tbe  Three  Bears.  Tbe  Pea  Blossom. con- 
cluded.—Tbe  Lion  and  the  Mouse,  Why  Chipmunks 
HaTe  Stripes.- Tbe  Clirlstmas  Bells. 

Volume  2 1-2.  Little  Red  Kldlns-Hood  and  picture. 
—Little  Cedrle,  adapted  from  In  Storyland  (Illus- 
trated).—King  JBolus  and  the  Bag  of  winds.— Tbe 
Easter  Hare.— A  Little  Morning-Qlory  Seed.— Clytie 
(lUostrated):  The  First  Dandelion. 

Volume  3.  Tbe  Seedlings.  Thistle  Song,  Goldenrod, 
Tbe  Apple  Tree,  Tbe  Milkweed.— Going  Away,  Little 
Jack  Frost,  Tbe  Grapes,  The  Anxious  Leaf.— What 
tbe  Sqiilrrel  Said,  The  Flowers'  Sleep,  Tbe  Pumpkin, 
How  Patty  Gave  Thanks.— What  the  Christmas  Tree 
Said.  The  Stars,  The  Birds'  ChrUtmas.-Tbe  New 
Year,  Tb?  Snowflakes,  In  Eskimo-Land.— Old  Abe, 
The  Snow  Man.  >- March.  Spring  and  Her  Helpers,  A 
Wb^Storr.- Tbe  Easter  Lily.  Tree  Talk.— The  Vio- 
let, Hie  Ttilrtittta  of  May  w— Tbe  Bees,  Tbe  Dande- 
Uoa's  Birthday. 

Volume  4.  Quadrupeds,  Called  Fonrpaws.  It  Is  a 
gem.  It  was  edited  by  Nellie  Walton  Ford,  author 
of  •»  Natore's  BywayB.»»  It  treats,  tbe  Cat,  Squirrel, 
the  Fox,  Lamb,  Bear,  Deer,  Rabbit,  Cow,  Horse,  Dog. 

WILLIAH  asniTHA  COHPAN  Y 

MINNBAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA. 


SUPPLEMENTAEY  EEADING  IN 
OmOAOO 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Educatiou,  at  its 
initial  meeting  of  the  new  term,  adopted  a 
list  of  books  for  supplementary  reading 
calculated  to  develop  a  love  for  poetry  and 
for  good  literature  in  general. 

The  books  on  the  list  are  for  the  use  of 
the  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  On  the  list,  are  twenty-eight 
books,  of  which  twenty  are  in  verse. 
Superintendent  Cooley  explained  that  in 
liis  opinion  good  prose  is  as  valuable  for 
culture  and  the  development  of  literary 
taste  as  poetry,  and  that  the  predominance 
of  poetical  works  was  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  considered  American  poetry  to 
be  generally  of  a  higher  class  than  Ameri- 
can prose. 

He  declared  that  the  large  range  of  the 
poetry  was  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
teachers  like  Browning  best,  while  other 
teachers  have '  other  favorites.  The  list 
was  so  devised  as  to  give  the  followers  of 
Browning  and  the  followers  of,  Shake- 
speare, Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  others, 
an  equal  chance.  He  characterized  the  dis- 
carded list  as  **too  narrow  to  meet  the 
needs." 

List  of  Works  Prescribed  . 

On  the  list  are  the  following  works : 

**  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hameliu,"  and  other 
poems.    Browning. 

*'8ella,"  **Thanatopsls,"  and  other  poems. 
Bryant* 

•♦The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  and  other 
poems.    Burns, 

'♦Birds  and  Bees."    Burroughs. 

•♦A  Christmas  Carol  in  Prose."    Dickens, 

"The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth."    Dickens. 

j^oems  from  the  writings  of  Emerson. 
BcUph  WcUdo  Emerson, 

Qray*s  Elegy.     Oray. 

♦♦John  Gilpin."     Cowper. 
.    •♦Tales  of  the  White  Hills."    Hawthorne, 

♦♦Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill 
Battle,"  and  other  poems.    Holmes. 

Essays  from  the  '♦Sketch  Book."  Irving. 

The  Gettysburg  Speech  and  other  papers. 
Lincoln, 

♦♦The  Children's  Hour,"  and  other  poems. 
LongfelloMo, 

♦'Paul  Revere's  Ride."    Longfellow. 

"Evangeline."    Longfellow, 

*'The  Courtship  of  Miles  Staudlsh." 
Longfellow, 

♦♦Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  and  other 
pieces.    Lowell. 

♦'Blglow  Papers."    Lowell, 

♦♦The  Lady  of  the  Lake."    Scott, 

♦♦The  Tempest."    Shakespeare, 

♦♦As  You  Like  It."    Shakespeare. 

♦'Julius  CflBsar."    Shakespeare.'* 

"Enoch  Arden,"and  other  poems.  Tenny- 
son, 

Rules  of  Conduct,  Diary  of  Adventures, 
Letters,  and  Farewell  Addresses.  Wash- 
ington. 

The  first  Bunker  Hill  oration— Adams 
and  Jefferson.     Webster. 

"Snowbound,"  ♦♦Among  the  Hills," 
•♦Songs  of  Labor,"  and  other  poems. 
Whittier, 

♦'Mabel  Martin,"  "Col)bler  Keezar," 
'♦Maud  MuUer,"  and  other  poems.   Whittier. 

Principals  will  not  be  allowed  to  ask  pu- 
pils to  expend  more  than  sixty  cents  a  year 
for  the  books,  which  range  In  price  from 
three  to  fifteen  cents  each.  The  pupils 
may  read  as  many  as  they  can  buy  for  sixty 
cents. 


CHARLES 
FLESH 


FOOD 

THE 

GREAT 
BEAUnnER 

Dr.  Charles  Plcsli  Pood  Is  the  greatest 
beaiftlller  ever  put  on  the  marlcet.  It  is  the 
only  prepiaration  known  to  medical  science 
that  will  crwite  good,  firai,  healthy  flesh,  and 

clear  the  complexion  of  every  blemish,  such 
as  pimples,  blackheads,  &c,  without  internal 
medicine. 

FOR  RBMOVINO  WRINKLES  it  is  without 
pn  equsL 

POR  DBVBLOPINa  THB  BUST  or  restoring 
a  wasted  breast  lost  through  nursing  or  sick- 
ness, making  thin  clieeks  plump  and  filling 
the  hollows  of  a  scrawny  neck,  there  is  no 
other  preparation  in  the 'world  that  has  any 
comparison. 

SPBCIAL  OFFER.— The  regular  price  of 
Dr.  Charles  Flesh  Pood  is  $1.00  a  box.  but  to  in- 
troduce it  into  thousands  of  new  homes  we 
have  decided  to  send  two  (2)  boxes  to  all  who 
answer  this  advertisement  and  send  ns  $1.00. 
All  packages  are  sent  in  plain  wrapper,  post- 
age prepaid. 

con  17— A  sample  box  which  contains 

rKCC  enough  of  Dr.  Charles'  Flesh 
Pood  for  anjrone  to  ascertain  its  great  merits 
will  t>e  sent  to  any  address  absolutely  free,  if 
10c.  is  sent  to  pay  for  cost  of  mailing.  Our 
book,  •'Art  of  Massage,'*  which  contains  all  the 
correct  movements  for  massaging  the  face, 
neck,  and  arms,  and  full  directions  for  develop- 
ing the  bust,  will  also  be  sent  with  this  sample. 


Dr.  Charles  Co."»™^TorK"^ 


NEW  YORK. 
Oo  Sale  at  all  Leading  Departmest 
Stores  and  Druggists. 


CREQG  SHORTHAND 

The  most  popular  Bvstem  in  America  to<  day,  taoflrht 
in  more  bufelness  and  high  schools  than  any  two  other 
systems  combined.    Oar  greatest  difficulty  is  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  teachers. 
Write  for  our  Interesting  booklet, 

"Al¥>ut  Oregg  Shorthand.'^ 

The  QREQQ  PUBLISHINQ  COflPANY 

57  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 

ONE  HUNDRED 

copies  of  a  letter,  piece  of 
music,  drawing,  or  any  writ- 
ing: can  be  made  on  a  Lawton 
Simplex  Printer.  No  wash- 
ing. No  wetting  of  paper. 
Send  for  ctrculars  and  samples 
of  work.    Agents  warned. 

LAWTON  &  CO..  ;?ss&,5ysu 

Newr  Plays,  Dialogues,  Speakers, 
Hand  Books,  Drills.  Catalogue  free. 

T.  B.  PEXIBOS,  rub.     Dopt.  67   Chief. 


PUYS 


I  If  you  are  too  stout  write  to  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Stockbam,  19  F  Park  Row, 
New  York.  N.Y..  for  her  new  book 
tcll'iig  how  to  REDUCE  YOUR 
WEIGF 


CAT 

r^  BB  I  WEIGHT  5  POUNDS  A  WEEK. 
■  S  ■  ■  Purely  vegetable  and  harmless. 
Endorsed  by  Physiclaui).  Book  mailed  FREE  In 
plain  sealed  letter. 

DRILLS  \     Send  for  cata- 

PLAYS  /  logue  to 

REGIT  ATIONS)JOSEPH  f.  waqner 
OPERETTAS  V^^^^f^i^^ 

r«     -•         I       n©*r  Cnurcii  5t., 
ETC.,  ETC.      )         New  York 

MEMORY  SELECTIONS 

ARRANGED   BY 

S.  D.  Waterman,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Berkley,  Cal. 
J.  W.  McCLYMONns,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Oakland,  Cal. 
C.  C.  Hughes,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Alameda,  Cal. 

190  Pages.    Full  Cloth.    Price,  35  cents 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLlSHlNa  CO. 
63  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

<=•""«•     Digitil^?m/VjOVL^gte 
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'  Tbe  bawk  retarns  to  the  mother-hen's  house.  She  saya  to  the 
heiN  **  The  Jar  is  not  thore.**  Then  the  hen  says,  *«  You  may  go  to 
Idle  fence,  and  you  will  llnd  it."    The.hawk  goes  to  the  fence  and 

jlftyB,  ••  Dear  fence,  please  give  me  my  jar."    But  the  jar  is  not 

;.  tiiere.   , 

^  'fken  the  hawk  retarns  to  the  mother-hen*s  house,  and  asks  for 
.ber  Jar.    The  mother-hen  says,  '^  Your  jar  is  on  the  ladder,  and 

.  tb^re  yon  will  find  it."    Then  the  hawk  goes  again,  but  she  can 

,  not  dud  her  jar.  Then  she  returns  to  the  mother-hen's  house, 
aiid  says,  **  If  you  will  not  return  my  jar,  I  will  catch  one  of  your 
elitokens.*'  Bnt  the  mother-hen  does  not  return  her  Jar.  So  the 
iuiwk  carries  off  one  of  the  chickens. 

^.  ;  Maria  Mrrcrdks  Acosta,  Age  11 
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The  baby  will  answer,  **  The  cat  came  here  and  stole  all  the 
things."  The  big  girl  will  say,  **  Let  us  And  the  cat.  Where  Is 
she?  '*  Then  the  player  will  let  her  hand  creep  up  the  baby's  arm 
and  she  will  say  all  the  while,  **Gato  Mlaw !  Gato  Miawl  '*  until 
her  hand  comes  to  the  baby's  arm -pit.  The  baby  laughs  and  the 
the  girl  says,  '^Ohl  we  have  found  the  cat  that  stole  all  the 
things.."    The  baby  likes  this  game  very  much. 

Alejandra  Roblbs,  Agt  17 

Crowning  Our  Mother 

In  playing  this  game  we  sing  a  song  called,  Making  a  Lei.  All 
the  girls  hi  the  school  stand  and  form  a  ring.  All  take  hold  of 
hands.  Then  one  girl  is  chosen  to  stand  in- 
side, toward  one  end,  for  a  **  mother."  An- 
other girl  gives  a  flower  to  each  girl,  and  to 
another  girl  in  the  ring  she  gives  a  wreath 
of  flowers,  usnally  made  of  sampagnita  or 
ylang-ylang. 

Then  we  all  sing  this  song : 

1  Let  us  make  a  lei  for  mother. 
Stringing  flowers  one  by  one, 

With  the  hemp  for  thread  and  needle. 
Let  us  crown  her  when  it's  done. 

2  First  of  all  the  sampaguita, 
Then  ylang-ylang  we'll  take, 

Sweet  will  be  the  wreath  of  flowers 
That  for  mother  we  will  make. 

3  Bells  of  fragrant  calechuche. 
We  may  use  another  day, 

.    Red  santan  with  orange  flowers, 
Make  a  wreath  look  very  gay. 

4  Now  our  pretty  wreath  is  finished. 
All  the  flowers  we  need  are  here. 

Now  we  crown  our  gentle  mother 
To  her  children  ever  dear. 

The  last  stanza  is  the  time  for  crowning 
our  '*  mother  "  The  girl  who  has  the  lei, 
together  with  those  in  the  ring  who  stand 
near  her,  will  step  near  the  mother  and  pnt 
the  lei  on  her  head. 

Juantta  R0BLE8,  Age  18 


(The  first  of  this  letter  is  photographed  to  show  the  hand- 
writing of  the  writer.— The  Editor) 

One  of  the  girls  will  say :  isa,  dalawa,  tatlo,  tupa,  safatno,  sal- 
ftco,  paco.  The  one  that  has  the  last  word  will  be  the  catcher. 
The  catcher  stands  in  the  light.  The  other  girls  stand  in  the 
shade. 

The  catcher  watches  the  girls  that  are  in  the  shade.  If  the 
gtrU  try  to  pass  into  the  light  to  run  to  another  shade,  ttie 
catcher  will  not  permit  them  to  pass. 

The  girl  who  is  caught  will  be  the  new  catcher.  The  old 
catcher  will  go  into  the  shade,  and  try  to  run  to  the  light  to  go 
to  another  shade. 

It  is  nice  to  play  this  game  under  the  tamarind  tree,  or  under 
the  mango  tree,  or  under  the  ylang-ylang  tree. 

Maria  Mrrckdes  Acosta,  Age  11 

Gato  Miaw  or  Pussy  Mews 

(A  finger  play  (or  the  baby) 

We  play  this  pjame  wUh  the  babies  when  they  learn  to  talk. 
We  teach  the  bal>y  to  answer  our  questions:  they  like  it  very 
much.  We  play  the  baby's  hand  is  a  cupboard.  We  take  its 
hands  and,  folding  up  each  finger,  one  after  the  other,  we  say. 

Guards  pan, 
Guarda  vianda, 
Guarda  mantequilla, 
Guarda  platanos, 
Guarda  morisqueta. 

This  means  in  English  : 

Keep  the  bread. 
Keep  the  meat. 
Keep  the  butter, 
Keep  the  bananas, 
Keep  the  boiled  rice. 

We  then  say  to  the  baby  :  •'  Keep  all  the  things  that  I  give  you 
to  keep  and  don't  let  the  cat  get  them.  I  am  going  to  sleep. 
When  I  awake  I  will  get  tliem  again  from  you." 

Now  the  girl  who  is  playing  will  shut  her  eyes  and  snore  loud. 
When  she  opens  her  eyes  she  will  ask  the  baby,  **  Where  are  all 
the  things  that  I  gave  you  to  keep?" 


A  group  of  Philippine  children 


Modeling 

Modeling  is  of  course  the  best  nieans  of  helping  the  child 
to  produce  a  real  substantial  image  of  things  in  the  outer 
world  and  to  adnnonish  him  to  look  more  closely  to  distin- 
guish the  differences  between  them,  and  bring  them  out  in 
the  plastic  clay  which  shapes  itself  under  his  hand ;  but  next 
to  modeling,  sewing  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  aid  in  pro- 
ducing the  same  effect. 


— FroebeVs  OccupaHo\ 
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—Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons  will  publish  on 
October  first  a  new  book  by  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton,  entitled  ''Monarch,  the  Big 
Bear  of  Talac/  which  will  contain  eight 
fall-page  wash  drawings  and  nearly  one 
hundred  of  Mr.  Seton's  characteristic  line 
inarginHls  to  illustrate  the  story",  which  is 
the  longest  animal  story  the  author  has 
yet  written.  They  will  publish  shortly 
**  By  Conduct  and  Courage,"  a  rattling 
story  of  the  glorious  days  of  Parker  and 
■Nelson,  the  last  of  the  celebrated  Henty 
Books  ever  to  be  published. 

—  The  Macmillan  Company,  announce 
*'Tbe  Practice  of  Self-Culture,"  by  Rev. 
Hugh  BUick,  the  author  of  ** Friendship'* 
and  **  Culture  and  Restraint."  The  volume 
deals  with  the  practical  ways  in  which  the 
self  can  be  equipped  for  service.  It  con- 
tends that  self-culture  is  not  in  itself  a 
complete  idcnl  for  human  life,  but  has  its 
place  as  the  necessary  education  to  make  a 
man's  contribution  to  the  world  worthy. 
Some  of  the  chapters  deal  with  culture  of 
the  body,  the  mind,  the  imagination,  the 
heart,  the  conscience,  and  the  spirit. 

— The  Oxford  University  Press  announce 
new  and  cheaper  issues  of  the  Oxford  Edi- 
tion of  the  Poets,  each  being  in  one  vol- 
ume, the  Fireside  Edition  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens's works  in  22  crown  octavo  volumes 
with  over  600  illustrations  by  Cruikshank, 
Phia^  and  others ;  the  Oxford  India  Paper 
Edition  of  Dlckens*s  works  in  17  volumes, 
fully  illustrated;  a  new  edition  of  the 
•*  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,"  edited  by 
Mrs.  Paget  Toynbee,  In  three  editions,  in 
16  demy  octavo  volumes,  on  hand-made 
paper,  in  eight  double  volumes,  crQwn 
octavo,  on  Oxford  India  paper;  and  in  16 
crown  octavo  volumes  on  ordinary  paper; 
also,  a  miniature  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  in  one  volume,  and  the  Ellep  Terry 
Miniature  Shakespeare,  in  40  volumes, 
bound  In  leather,  divinity  circuit. 

— A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  will  publish  this 
fall  a  volume  entitled  *'  In  the  Days  of 
Chaucer,*'  which  will  inaugurate  an  Im- 
portant new  series  on  lines  radically  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  conventional  biog- 
raphies. The  aim  is  a  picture  of  person- 
ality and  environment.  This  life  story  of 
Chaucer  sketches  not  only  the  dally  life  of 
the  great  poet,  but  also  the  England  of  his 
time,  and  the  manners,  customs,  institu- 
tions, and^  happenings  that  helped  to  make 
him  what  he  was  and  are  reflected  In  his 
poems.  The  author,  Tudor  Jenks,  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  lives  of  certain 
of  the  greatest  writers  from  the  point  of 
view  of  personality  and  human  interest, 
and  he  Is  said  to  have  succeeded  in  pictur- 
ing a  living  personality  Instead  of  the 
abstraction  outlined  in  conventional  biog- 
raphies. It  Is  understood  that  **  In  the 
Days  of  Chaucer"  will  be  followed  by  a 
similar  picture  of  Shakespeare's  life  and 
times. 


DIRECTORY  OF  LEADINB  TEACHERS'  A8ENCIES 

"An  honest,  painstaking,  efficient  teachers'  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  for  school 
boards  and  teachers."  It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  business.  Some  of  the  very  best  and  most 
successful  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and  private  schools,  have  been  pat  there  by  means  of 
teachers'  agencies.  The  following  excellent  teachers*  agencies  are  managed  by  able,  experienced 
and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation. 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 

ESTABLISHED    I800. 
Telephone,  Boston,  77a-2.  Miss  E.  P.  FOSTER,  Manager. 

00    ^roxxxti&XA    Street,    Bostoia.. 


I     ISHEK    A.G.PI5HER.Prop.    ACSEIMCY 


LONG  EXPBRIENCB.  PROMPT.  RELIABLE. 


120  TRBmONT  ST.,  BOSTON. 


SYRACUSE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

I.    Preceptress  Private  School,  11600.  I  3.    History,  GeoKraphv,  Church  School.  S57ff. 

2     KnKll8h»  Literature,  Public  School,  8650.  I   4.   TrAvallns  Companion.  Reading,  STOO. 

^OAH  LEONARD,  PhD.,  Mana.rcr.  '22  Ttie  Hlcr,  Dept.  F,  SyracaM»,  N.T. 


fills  Poaltlont  every  week  In 
the  year  »ome  o£  which  you 
would  like.  • 


Ageticies  create  a  demand  for  teachert  by  th«  c^iutorU  present  ition  of  their  eandidati  8. 


EDUCATORS 


^  EXCHANGE, 

101  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  BLDQ.,  PORTLAND,  WE. 


ciea  and  teUs  you  aboat  them 
asked  to  recommend  a  teacher 
U  more.    OURS 
C.  W.  BARDEEN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


U  valuable  In  proportion   to  its  in- 
fluence.   If  it  merely  hears  of  vacan. 

is  something,  but  If  it  is. 

and  recommends  you,  that 


THE  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  EN8LAND. 


EDWARD  W.  FICKETT,   Manager, 

a  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Grades. 


REGISTER    NOW. 


An  agency  registration  place»  y.yu  in  touch  with  vaoandet  of  whole  sections  of  the  country. 


Agency  Manual  sent  free  to  any  address. 

SOS  Mukigan  Blvd.,  Chicago.                    qd  Seventh  Si.,  Portland. 
414  Century  Blig,  MinneapoHs.               j/8  Parroit  Bldg,  San  Francisco. 
S3S  Cooper  Building,  Denver.                 s'5  Stimson  Blk.,  Los  Angeles. 
313  Rookery  Bldg,  Spokane. 


4  Ashhurton  PL,  Boston. 
1st  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
ijos  Penn.  Ave.,  fVashington. 


""'  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 

Solicits  business  of  Employers  who  appreciate  careful  service  in  their  interests;  also  of  earnest, 
ambitions  teachers  whose  work  Is  worthy  of  investigation. 


Of  Boston, 

120  Boylston   St. 


THE  JAMES  F.  McCULLOUSH  TEACHERS'  A6ENCY  ""'ilSiU^^h^o^^ 

A  SUCCESSFUL  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  BUREAU 

NflW    ^*  ^^®  time  to  BEGISTBR.    Vacancies  oooor  right  along  ihm  the  year.    Membership 
iiUff    good  ontil  close  of  season  of  1904-5.   Write  for  olreiilars  and  blank  to-day. 


T%e  salary  your  qualiMoaiions  deserve  is  increased  by  an  agency  registration. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

378  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicagro,  111.     Western  Office:  Los  Angreles,  €al. 
Managers:  C.  J.  ALBERT,  Chicago.   O.  A.  SORRICK9  Los  Angeles 

Best  teachers  wanted.    Best  Schools  and  Colleges  our  permanent  patrons.   Send  (or  19th  Tear  Book 


SCHERMERHORN 


TEACHERS'  AOENCY 
^KaSnitnt^eS^orlJ 


Oldest  and  Best  known  In  U.  8.  Bst.  1855 

John  C.  Rockwell,  Manager, 


Agencies  are  largely  rc^ponsibUfor  the  increase  in  salaries  the  last  few  years. 


T*!!  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  S 


WWI.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


Recommends  college  and  normal 
graduates,  specialists,  and  other 
teachers  to  colleges,  public  and 

Xrivate    schools,    and    families, 
dvises  parents  about  schools. 

70  -Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


for  securing  good  positions  are  frequent  daring  the  fall,  ami 
appointments  easily  secured.  This  is  an  excellent  time  to 
register  for  effective  service.  Tour  membership  will  also  be 
good  through  1905.    Ask  for  blanks. 

CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  ACENCY,  E.  C,  ROGERS,  WIngr.,  COLUMBUS,  Ohio. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


ALBANY   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

Provides  Schools  of  all  Grades  with  Competent  Teachers. 

Assists  Teachers  in  Obtaining  Positions. 
HARLAN  P.  PRBNCH,  Proprietor.  SI  CHAPEL  STREET,   ALBANY,    N.  Y. 


{Continued  on  ^^^^^d^^J^  by  GOOg 
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Nature  Study 


(The  following  outline  for  Nature  Study  in  the  primary  grades  of  the 
Horace  Mann  Elementary  School— -Teachers*  College,  New  York  Gty — 
it  taken  from  the  Teachers^  College  Record, — The  Editor.) 

Grade  I 

THE  nature  studies  of  this  grade  should  be  understood 
as  aiming  to  give  the  pupils  general  acquaintance, 
sympathetic  interest,  and  aesthetic  appreciation  of 
some  of  the  nK)st  common  objects  in  the  external 
nature  with  which  the  pupils  may  come  in  contact. 

Cultivation  of  Plants  —  Beginning  in  early  autumn,  in 
greenhouse  and  window- boxes  from  September  to  May, 
and  in  garden  in  summer,  cultivate  plants  valued  for  their 
beauty  —  nasturtium,  morning-glory,  poppy,  portulaca,  mig- 
nonette, and  other  annuals  raised  from  seed.  No  formal 
study,  but  the  observations  should  be  continuous,  so  that 
pnpUs  will  gain  a  general  acquaintance  with  these  plants  and 
their  life  history.  A  bed  of  some  perennials  should  be 
»  started  from  seed  and  followed  in  later  grades. 

Animals  as  Pets  —  At  convenient  times  throughout  the 
year  make  general  studies  (general  form,  kinds,  habits, 
adaptations,  how  they  care  for  themselves,  how  we  should 
care  for  them,  why  we  are  interested  in  them)  of  some  pet 
mammals  (dogs,  cats,  squirrels,  rabbits),  and  birds  (canary 
or  other  available  pet  birds).  Also  direct  attention  to 
aquaria  and  vivaria  with  animals  such  as  chameleons,  gold- 
fish, etc.,  which  are  commonly  kept  because  we  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  their  forms,  color,  and  movements. 

Insect  Studies-^Tht  life  of  butterflies  and  moths.  Start- 
ing with  living  caterpillars  of  several  species  in  autumn,  fol- 
low the  changes  into  pupa  and  finally  into  the  perfect  insect 
in  the  spring. 

Trees — Develop  general  acquaintance  with  some  common 
trees  near  the  school.  Study  branches  of  oak,  beech, 
chestnut,  hickory  with  ripened  fruits.  Plant  acorns,  peach 
pits,  and  apple  seeds  in  gardenl  Autumnal  coloration  of 
leaves.  Note  progress  in  shedding  of  leaves  in  autumn  and 
the  reappearance  in  spring.  Compare  with  evergreens  as 
to  the  midwinter  condition.  Press,  mount,  draw,  and  make 
blue  prints  of  leaves  in  autumn  and  spring. 

Wild  Flowers  —  Very  familiar  kinds,  such  as  goldenrod, 
ox-eye  daisy,  and  aster  in  autumn ;  and  spring  beauty,  blue 
violet,  buttercup,  and  dandelion  in  spring.  No  formal 
study  planned ;  aim  at  acquaintance  and  interest.  Trans- 
plant dandelion,  buttercup,  and  violet  to  pots,  and  follow 
from  development  of  buds  to  that  of  fruits. 

Wild  Birds — In  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  take  occa- 
sion to  direct  attention  to  the  interesting  habits  of  the  Eng- 
lish sparrow,  which  may  be  studied  from  the  windows  of  the 
school-room.  Robins  may  be  observed  on  the  Columbia 
campus. 

Elementary  Hygiene — Care  of  mouth  and  external  surface 
of  the  human  body  should  be  correlated  with  the  studies  of 
pets — our  care  of  them  and  how  they  care  for  themselves. 

Physi£al  and  Geographical  Natute  Study — Use  of  ther- 
mometer. Use  of  magnetic  needle  in  compass.  The  wind- 
vane.  Directions  of  winds,  movements  of  clouds,  and  rela- 
tion of  clouds  to  rain.  General  conditions  of  temperature 
attending  rain,  snow,  and  sleet. 

Grade  II 

I  Cultivated  Plants  —  (a)  Plants  of  utilitarian. value. 
The  primitive  life  studies  in  this  grade  lead  to  the  point 
where  the  pupils  will  understand  the  importance  of  cultivat- 
ing the  soil  as  a  means  of  securing  a  larger  and  surer  food- 
supply  for  human  use  directly  or  for  useful  animals.  In 
greenhouse — dwarf  bean,  pea,  radish,  and  others  planted  by 
pupils  in  October  or  November,  and  observed  through  all 
stages  of  their  life  history.  Some  very  simple  experiments 
on  conditions  of  plant  growth  and  functions  of  parts  of 
plants.  In  garden — lettuce,  beet,  and  other  annuals  started 
in  greenhouse  in  March  and  transplanted  to  garden  early  in 
May.  Corn,  S(jiiash,  carrot,  turnip,  parsnip,  planted  in 
garden  in  spring,  studied  until  close  of  school  in  June,  and 
completed  when  pupils  enter  third  grade  in  autumn. 

{b)     Plants   for  the   sake  of  their  beauty.     First,  study 


those  planted  by  the  pupils  in  first  year.  Bulbs  in  garden 
and  in  pots  in  late  October.  A  succession  of  ornamental 
plants  grown  in  greenhouse  from  September  to  May.  Others 
started  in  February  and  transplanted  out-of-doors  in  May. 
Still  others  from  seeds  sown  in  open  ground. 

{c)  Some  common  weeds  and  their  relation  to  cultivation 
of  plants  in  garden  and  greenhouse. 

2  Common  Wild  Plants — (a)  Some  trees  in  fidl,  winter, 
and  spring  condition.  Deciduous — horse-chestnut,  sweet 
gum,  chestnut,  elnu  Some  of  the  familiar  evergreens.  In 
garden  and  greenhouse  plant  seeds  of  such  of  these  trees  as 
are  obtainable. 

{b)  Autumn  and  spring  flowers.  Acquaintance  with 
about  twenty  common  wild  plants  (chiefly  herbs),  indenti- 
fled  by  their  flowers.  Attention  to  other  important  charac- 
teristics of  the  plants.  Collect  and  plant  specimens  in 
garden  and  pots. 

3  Insects — Grasshopper,  katydid,  cricket — their  structure, 
function,  and  life  history  as  related  directiy  to  important 
enviroimiental  adaptations,  and,  indirectly,  to  economic 
relations.  (In  touching  the  economic  side  do  not  over- 
emphasise so  as  to  teach  universal  warfare  against  insects, 
for  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  harm  to  vegetation  by 
insects  is  insignificant) 

4  Useful  Domestic  Animals — Horse,  cow,  sheep,  goat, 
dog.  Form  and  habits  as  related  to  care  of  themselves  and 
their  use  to  man.  Care  of  them  by  man.  (The  dog  was 
considered  only  as  a  pet  in  the  first'  grade,  but  his  use  to 
man  may  be  considered  here.) 

5  Aquaria  and  Vivaria — ^The  common  toads  and  frogs 
and  the  development  of  their  eggs.  Fishes  and  other  ani- 
mals in  aquaria  and  vivaria  for  incidental  observation. 

6  Physical  and  Geographical  Nature  Study  in  Relation 
to  Life  of  Plants f  Animals^  and  Man — (The  following 
studies  should  be  closely  limited  to  the  observations  of  the 
pupils,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  add  the  explanations  which 
properly  belong  in  the  upper  grades.)  Water  —  iu  forms 
(freezing  vapor,  etc.)  and  its  uses  to  plants  and  animals. 
Clouds  and  rainfall.  Frost  and  dew  and  their  effect  on 
plants.  Temperature  and  its  relation  to  plant  and  animal 
life.  Sunshine  and  temperature  in  summer  and  winter. 
Position  of  sun  in  September,  December,  and  June  deter- 
mined by  marks  in  the  greenhouse,  and  considered  with 
reference  to  intensity  and  amount  of  sunlight  Air  and 
wind.  Directions  of  winds.  Their  effect  on  temperature 
and  relation  to  rain^.  Direct  attention  to  each  marked 
change  of  the  weather  from  September  to  June,  especially 
emphasizing  its  effect  upon  habits  of  animals  and  the  condi< 
tion  of  plants  in  the  garden,  parks,  and  woods. 

Grade  III 

1  Garden  Work — In  Autumn:  {a)  Complete  studies  of 
plants  grown  during  the  summer  by  pupils  of  this  class; 
review  life  histories  from  seed  to  maturity ;  methods  of  cul- 
tivation; the  general  structure  and  characteristics  of  the 
fully  developed  plants,  relation  of  fruits  to  flowers  as  seen  in 
a  series  of  stages  in  development  of  squash;  uses  of  the 
plants  to  man  and  animals,  {b)  Plant  winter  wheat  an4 
rye.  In  Spring:  {a)  Plant  barley,  oats,  millet,  buckwheat, 
and  sugar  cane ;  follow  development  of  these  until  close  of 
school  year,  {b)  Set  roots  of  biennials  (cabbage,  beet,  tur- 
nip, carrot)  grown  from  seed  in  tfie  preceding  summer,  in 
order  to  complete  the  life  histories  in  development  of  seed ; 
follow  development  until  close  of  school  year  in  June,  {c) 
Observe  the  winter  wheat  and  rye  planted  in  preceding 
autumn,  {d)  Transplant  tomato  and  sweet  potato  from  the 
greenhouse ;  onion  from  seed  and  from  bulbs  :  potato  from 
seed,  from  whole  tubers,  and  from  buds  or  "eyes."  {e) 
Transplant  to  garden  some  ornamental  plants  propagated  in 
greenhouse  from  seeds  and  cuttings. 

2  Greenhouse  Work — (a)  Various  ways  of  propagating 
plants;  experiments  with  seeds,  cuttings,  tubers,  roots, 
leaves  of  certain  plants,  (b)  Plant  together  and  compare 
germination  and  early  development  of  bean,  pea,  squash, 
corn,  (c)  Ornamental  plants  started  in  early  autumn  from 
seeds,  cuttings,  and  bulbs,  and  observed  each  week  during 
their  development,  (d)  In  March,  start  seedlings  of  tomato 
and  certain  ornamental  plants  for  transplanting  to  the  garden. 
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—Id  St.  Loais,  within  a  year,  th^ro  have 
been  finished  and  opened  two  new  high 
schools,  each  costing  a  half  million  dollars ; 
the  salaries  of  teachers  have  been  raised, 
M  that  now  St.  Louis  pay»  higher  salaries 
than  any  other  city  in  the  west  except 
Chicago ;  free  books  and  free  supplies  are 
now  fnmished  to  every  pupil  in  the  St. 
Louis  public  schools.  No  other  large  city 
has  made  such  advancement  educationally 
in  recent  years.  The  schools  opened  this 
year  with  an  increase  in  attendance  of  six 
thousand- over  last  year. 

—The  principals  of  the  New  York  public 
schools  have  been  very  much  in  earnest  in 
their  efforts  to  havQ  corporal  punishment 
restored,  and,  surprising  as  it  may  seem, 
this  so-called  "  relic  of  barbarism,"  which 
was  banished  from  these  schools  twenty 
years  ago,  it  is  l>elieved  should  again  take 
the  place  of  *' moral  suasion,"*  when  the 
latter  falls.  The  agitation  for  a  revival  of 
the  rod  was  conducted  with  energy  for 
several  months.  While  a  majority  of  the 
teachers  are  opposed  to  corporal  punish- 
ment, eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  local 
principals  are  in  favor  of  it,  and  of  a  com- 
mittee of  fifteen,  appointed  by  the  N.  E.  A., 
to  consider  the  question,  eleven  were  re- 
ported to  favor  the  restoration  of  the  ^'od. 
A  hearing  on  the  subject  took  place  before 
a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  weight  of  testimony  was  decidedly 
for  corporal  punishment.  The  argument 
In  general  was  that  moral  suasion  often 
ceases  to  be  effective  in  reaching  the  bad 
boy.  It  was  explained  by  the  corporal- 
punishment  advocates  that  it  is  not  desired 
to  use  the  rod  frequently  or  indiscrimi- 
nately, but  the  principals  want  the  power 
to  whip  a  boy  when  other  modes  to  enforce 
discipline  fall.  Several  teachers  spoke 
against  whipping.  The  point  was  made 
that  the  fear  inspired  by  the  use  of  the  rod 
was  dangerous  and  detrimental  in  the 
formation  of  a  pupiPs  character.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  sentimental  bosh  on  the 
subject  of  flogging  a  boy  that  needs  it,  and 
who  goes  down  to  ruin  because  he  doesn't 
get  it. — Pennsylvania  School  Journal 


AN  ESGU8H  AUTHOE  WBOTE 
**No  shade,  no  shine*  no  fi;ult,  no  flowers, 
no  leaves — November !  "  Many  Americans 
would  add  no  freedom  from  catarrh^  which 
Is  so  aggravated  during  this  month  that  it 
becomes  constantly  troublesome.  There  is 
abundant  proof  that  catarrh  is  a  constitu- 
'tional  disease.  It  is  related  to  scrofula 
and  consumption,  being  one  of  the  wasting 
diseases*  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  has  shown 
that  what  is  capable  of  eradicating 
scrofula,  completely  cures  catarrh,  and, 
taken  in  time,  prevents  consumption.  We 
cannot  see  how  any  sufferer  can  put  off  tak- 
ing this  medicine,  in  view  of  the  widely 
published  record  of  Its  radical  and  perma- 
nent cures.  It  is  undoubtedly  America's 
Greatest  Medicine  for  America's  Greatest 
Pisease— Catarrh. 


DIRECTORY  OF  LEADiNO  TEACHERS'  AOENCIES 

{^Continued  from  Page  455) 

Tou  will  MVM*  ri$€  Mghm'  thorn  four  atpirdUom;  an  ageitey  regittraUon  6roatfenf  your  oppartunUie$  to  riu. 


^T^O  A  r*  l-I  D  D C  \]l/  A  NIT* P  ri  No  neotion  of  the  United  States  presents  such  oppor- 
I  Cr/%vnCKO  W/1l1^  1  CU  tonltles  lor  piogreMlve  teaohen  as  does  Okiaboma 
*     and  Indian  Territories  where  "  Cities  spring  np  in  a  nlglit.**   We  also  have  good  openings 

throoghont  the  entire  West.   Address 

SOUTHWESTERN  TEACHERS  BUREAU, .     Quthrie,  Okla.      N.  P.  BUCK,  Mgr. 


Minneapolis 
Teachers'  . 
Agency   •    • 


1.    Admits  to  memberthlp  only  the  better  olaaf  of  teachers —refistrm- 
tloD  fee  retarned  to  others  at  once. 

H.   Betums  fee  If  enable  to  plaee  BMmbere  by  September. 

3.  Makes  specialty  of  placing  teachers  in  Middle  States*  and  In  tbe 
West.   Largest^alarles  paid  there. 

4.  Has  numerous  calls  to  fill  positions  now  and  for  next  year  — must 
have  first  class  teachers  for  these  positions. 

5.  Is  condaoted  by  experienced  educators.' 

Address  327-31   Hth  Ave.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


CKoice  Neipr  CKristmaaBntertalAmeAts 

JOth  Centuiy  Chrlftzziai  ExerclieB— cpsocht^,  practicii,  idealise 
Feast  In  tlie  WUd^mest—Pl^r  ^^r  cbn^cmo^.  liw\ght  ^nd  clever,  ssc. 
Chrlstinae  Ptalognes  and  PlaFi— New, oriein£)L]i»  iDiiirucUr?,  imusmg, 950. 

Pin  d»  8ie€le  OllrifltmaA  Eietcteea— Di'^^fsified,  mable,  d^^lightful,  ISC. 
Anrpriied  <lrninbler— Ch  rhtfna&  Cf^«rrtt3.    Bnlls^nt  &iu4lc^  ^^rslingwords^ 

Shtlfitm&B  Stfif  n fill— Fan i::y  miLrche-fi,  i:tc«,  supefb,  i^e.  >{l5C 

;ow  tQ  Celebrate  OhrlBtm&s  »rid  All  i}\h^t  HctlkUyr;.  A  eteat 8iicciia» 9S6* 
III  Santa  Qlaua'  La tld~ Jolly  play  in  HiyTnc^     loten^^y  iistercxcinf ,  *sc^  i 

BoUda^ra'  Carnival— Pby*  HJTh  iont;*.  easy^  ufiiiiut,  splendidly  planned. IS|C. 
Ghrlftmai  BUdifet— T^^lDULie,  T^ble^un,  March,  etc.     Chukc,  15c. 
GuptU '  fl  Chrl  StmaB  Rec  Itat  1  on  B— V  e  ry  le !  e  c  t  1  n  d  m  erito  rio  u  s ,  X5C.  ■ 

Tt  M«fTy  Tunei  for  T«  Modem  Lada  and  La8t&i-^I^npi»lar  newson^l 
buDkf  'Contains  ■:xce:tJcot  fckciii.'Qs  fiT  Cbri^tma^  and  other  ip^'Jaldays,  15c.  I 
Send  for  t^jmpSrt'  !■'■  ■■f  f'utcTt^ininenta  oi  »11  kinds-, 


WRITE 

TO 
SANTA 
CLAUS 


CKristmas  Souvenirs. 

Oorgoods  are  the  most  artistic  and  cheapest  ever  offered.    Hand- 
some Cards,  xofor  5c.  Finer  Cards,  i,  9,  3  and  5c.  Elepint  BookletSi 


4f  5  Alio  SOCSleS^  07  Ku«  woscB.     4«ri.ia>u«^    ^^lucousrs.  j    ,  _  ^, 

Samples  of  all,  ajc  Worth  double.  Send  3c  for  samples  of  our  big;;  est 
Inea.    Write  for  catalogue,     j 

MARCH  BROTHERS,  LEBANON,  OHIO. 


Www  Blackboard  MoAciln  for  CHrlstmas. 

Hothlag  ACords  Mere  Plsasart  Than  These  Sleaeils. 

Me  Behool  Batertalnment  Is  Ooaplete  Wlthemt  Thea. 
Santa  Claus  Visions  of  Sanu  Claus  Going  Down  the  Chimney 

Helping  Santa  Christmas  Morning       Christmas  Bells  and  Holly 

Writing  to  Santa         SanU  Claus'  Border     Wonder  if  SanU  Would  Like  a  | 
Christmas  Tree  Santa  and  Automobile  Lunch 

Holly  Border               Telephoning  to  Santa  Bringing    Home   the   Christmas 
A  Stocking  Full           Christmas  Stocking            Tree  (dog  and  children.) . 
Santa  and  Reindeer    Happy  New  Year         Bunting    for    Santa    (tots    with 
Santa  on  a  Bicycle      Merry  Christmas                 candles) 
Waiting  for  Santa        December  Calendar     Santa  Dancine  with  Children 
Santa's  Farewell          Motto,Peace  on  Earth  Motto— Good  Will  Toward  Men 
Santa's  Reception     PNpaiiog  &r  8iaU  Oaot      Telliag  Christmas  Tales(3  tots) 
xoc  each,  6  for  soc»    Sige  34  a  36^ 


A  Superintendent  Answers 

THE  QUESTION :    **  What  is  the  most  helpful  reading  in  the  line  of  periodicals  for 

teachers  ?  " 
THE   ANSWER:    **A  live  magazine  dealing  entirely  with   professional  subjects   is 

FIRST  in  my  estimation." 

AMERICAN   EDUCATION  SUPPLIES   THIS    DEMAND 

BECAUSE    IT    CONTAINS: 


Leading  Articles.  Practical  ideas  of  practical 
school  subjects  by  the  foremost  educators. 

ScilOOl  Men  of  the  Hour.  Illustrated  sketches 
of  leading  school  men  and  women. 

Best  to  be  •Foand.  A  summary  of  the  best 
articles  in  current  educational  journals. 

For  the  School  Room.  Practical  methods, 
helps  and  suggestions. 

Editorials.  Discussions  of  those  ideas  and  con- 
ditions that  make  for  progress  and  influence 


School  News.  Teachers  are  kept  in  touch 
with  their  co -laborers  and  events  of  iuter- 
est  in  the  educational  world,  both  state 
and  national 

Examinations  and  Answers.  Both  the 
Uniform  and  the  Regents',  correct  and 
authentic. 

Present  History.  Summary  of  the  most  im- 
portant events. 

Current  Literature.  Reviews  and  selections 
from  the  best  books. 


in  the  profession 

You  can  obtain  AMERICAN  BDUCATiON  for  15  months  and  your  choice  of  the 
Four  Track  News  or  the  Patbfiader  for  one  year  for  $1.25. 

AMERICAN  EDUCATION,  81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


PORTFOLIOS  FREE 

Send  for  circular  giving  list  of  premiums  given  for  securing 
new  subscribers  to  Popular  Educator  and  Primary  Education. 


n8  Wabash  Ave 
CHICAGO 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

50  Bromfield  St.  .  .      _ 

BOSTOH^^CI  Dy  V_Q^j^  FRANCISCO 


63  Filth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 
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3  Animal  Studies — {a)  Aquaria  and  vivaria  in  school- 
room and  greenhouse  for  occasional  study ;  tadpoles,  frogs, 
toad§,  turtles,  salamanders,  lizards.  (3)  Insects  living  in 
garden  and  greenhouse  in  autumn.  In  spring  study  colony 
of  bees  in  the  greenhouse  and  in  observation  box  in  school- 
room, {c)  Earthworm  in  boxes  of  soil  in  greenhouse — 
habits  of  life  and  effects  upon  the  soil. 

4  Wild  Plants — Enrtourage  pupils  to  continue  the 
studies  begun  in  earlier  grades.  Review  common  wild 
flowers  of  autumn  and  spring  and  aim  to  extend  interest  and 
acquaintance.     Transplant  some  wild  plants  to  the  garden. 


O 


Her  First  Debt 

Nellie  R.  Cameron 

^H,  dear !  "  said  little  Mary  Stone  in  a  discontented 
voice  as  she  peeped  out  between  the  pickets  of  the 
fence,  "  I  wish  'twas  a  school  day  'stead  of  Satur- 
day !  It  takes  Lizzie  and  Hatti^  a  dreadful  long 
time  to  do  the  dishes ;  I  wish  they  would  get  through  and 
come  out  and  play,  or  that  Mattie  would  come  home  from 
town  or  somepin  would  happen  !  " 

She  would  have  made  a  very  pretty  picture  with  her  little, 
black,  curly  head  bobbing  up  and  down  among  the  tall 
yellow  chrysanthemums,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  discon- 
tented scowl  which  puckered  her  face. 

"What  have  you  got?"  asked  Mary  curiously,  as  Carrie 
sidled  slowly  past  her,  with  tightly  closed  hand,  trying  to 
look  quite  unconcerned.  Carrie  approached  the  fence  and 
cautiously  opened  her  hand.  Mary  counted  one,  two,  three, 
four,  fiwtf  red  cinnamon  drops.  How  tempting  they  looked  ! 
Oh,  how  she  wanted  one  ! 

**  Please  give  me  one  !  "  she  coaxed.  But  Carrie  shook 
her  curls  teasingly  and  stepped  back  just  out  of  reach,  still 
displaying  the  candy  before  Mary's  longing  eyes. 

"  1^  let  me  have  them,"  pleaded  Mary,  <*  and  I'll  give 
you" — here  she  searched  about  in  her  mind  for  a  fair 
equivalent  for  so  fine  a  prize  —  "  I'll  give  you  the  first  ripe 
apple  I  get !  "  A  little  to  Mary's  surprise,  Carrie  immedi- 
ately plumped  the  candy  into  her  trembling  little  hand. 

"  Remember  you  promised,"  she  called  out  teasingly  as 
she  walked  slowly  backward  up  the  street.  "  I  don't  like  the 
old  things  very  well  anyway ;  they  smart  my  tongue  so  !  " 

After  the  candy  had  all  disappeared  between  Mary's  pretty 
•red  lips,  she  began  to  feel  a  little  troubled  about  her  debt. 

"What  if  I  never  should  get  a  ripe  apple?"  she  asked 
mamma,  "  what  would  I  do  then  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  mamma  gravely.  "  It  is  a  serious 
thing  for  a  person  to  go  into  debt  when  she  doesn't  know 
where  she  will  get  the  money  or  apples  to  pay  it." 

"But,"  persisted  Mary,  "  I  said  the  first  ripe  apple  I  got. 
Now  if  I  don't  get  one,  how  can  I  pay  her  back  ?  Nobody'd 
expect  me  to  pay  if  I  didn't  get  one,  would  they  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  mamma  again.  -**  Carrie 
must  have  thought  you  wc  uld  get  an  apple  some  time  or  she 
would  not  have  given  you  all  of  her  candies.  You  wouldn't 
want  to  take  all  of  her  candies  without  giving  her  some- 
thing as  nice  in  place  of  them,  would  you  ?  " 


"  Why,  no,  I  s'pose  not !  "  said  Mary  reluctantly. 

A  few  weeks  after  this,  Mary's  papa  came  home  from  a 
visit  to  grandma's  and  took  from  his  pockets  four  ripe, 
yelk)w,  Bellflower  apples,  tossing  one  to  each  of  his  little 
daughters. 

Mary's  eyes  sparkled  as  she  held  the  beautiful  apple  in 
her  hand  and  she  was  about  to  set  her  small,  white  teeth 
into  one  mellow,  golden  eheek — :when  she  remembered 
her  promise  I  Oh,  she  had  not  thought  it  would  be  so 
hard !  She  was  so  fond  of  apples !  "  Must  I  give  it  to 
Carrie,  mamma?  "  she  said  dolefully. 

"  I  don't  see  any  other  way,  daughter,"  said  mamma 
soberly.  **  It  was  your  own  bargain  and  a  promise  is  a 
sacred  thing." 

"  Well,  I  won't  see  Carrie  till  Monday,"  said  Mary  after  a 
pause,  "  so  I  guess  I'll  wait  till  then  to  give  it  to  her.  'Less 
I  see  her  at  Sunday  School  and  it  wouldn't  be  'propriate  to 
give  it  to  her  there." 

So  she  laid  the  apple  reluctantly  on  the  spare  room  center 
table  and  with  one  last  longing  look,  slowly  walked  out  to 
the  back  porch  a^d  sat  down  to  think. 

**  Was  there  no  way  out  of  it?"  she  asked  herself.  She 
had  said  "  the  first  ripe  apple  "  —  perhaps,  after  all,  this 
wasn't  a  ripe  apple.  She  guessed  it  wasn't.  She  slipped 
softly  into  the  room  and  thumped  it  as  she  had  seen  papa 
thump  a  melon.     "  It  isn't  so  very  soft,"  she  said  to  herself. 

"  I  guess,  maybe,  it  isn't  ripe  enough  to  give  to  Carrie," 
she  said,  coming  out  where  her  mamma  sat  sewing.  "  You 
know  I  said  the  first  ripe  apple." 

But  mamma  gave  her  such  a  surprised,  grieved  look 
that  she  hung  her  head  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

"  Don't  you  think,  little  daughter,"  said  mamma,  "  that 
you  would  better  take  the  apple  right  down  to  Carrie,  now  ? 
Then  you  will  have  it  off  your  mind.  Sister  Mattie  will  go 
with  you,  I  know." 

"So  mamma  washed  Mary's  red  eyes  and  tied  the  pretty 
white  ribbons  of  her  hat  under  her  dimpled  chin.  Then 
holding  sister  Mattie's  hand  and  the  precious  apple,  she 
walked  soberly  down  the  street, 

Carrie  wjs  playing  on  her  papa's  big  wood-pile. 

**  I've  brought  your  apple  to  you,"  said  Mary  solemnly. 

**What  apple?"  asked  Carrie  in  a  puzzled  tone  as  she 
scrambled  down. 

*'  Why,  that  one  I  promised  you  for  the  candy,"  said 
Mary  in  a  faint,  plaintive,  little  voice. 

"  Oh,  I'd  forgotten  all  about  that  I  "  said  Carrie  carelessly. 
But  she  took  the  apple  just  the  same. 

As  Mary  turned  her  steps  homeward,  she  was  surprised  to 
find  how  light-hearted  she  felt  and  how  little  she  cared  about 
that  apple  after  all ! 

And  what  do  you  think  those  three  dear  -little  sisters  did 
when  she  got  home  ?  They  had  a  whispered  consultation  in 
one  corner  pf  the  room,  and  then  sister  Mattie  got  a  knife 
from  the  pantry  shelf  and  carefully  cut  a  quarter  from  each 
apple.  Then  the  three  little  sisters  ran  to  Mary — who  had 
been  trying  not  to  look  —  and  eagerly  slipped  the  three 
quarters  into  her  hands. 

"And  I  never  gave  any  of  you  a  one  of  my  candies!" 
said  M:ary  remorsefully. 
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What  Sulphur  Does 

For  the  Human  Body  in  Health 
and  Disease 

The  mention  of  solphnr  will  recall  to  many 
of  M  the  early  days  when  our  moihers  and 
grandmothers  gwe  ns  our  daUy  dose  of  snl- 
pbar  and  molasses  every  spring  and  fall. 

It  was  the  nniyersal  spring  and  fall'*  blood 
pnriller,"  tonic  and  cure-all,  and  mind  you. 
this  old-fashioned  remedy  was  not  without 
merit. 

The  idea  was  good,  but  the  remedy  was 
erode  and  unpalatable,  and  a  large  quantity 
had  to  be  taken  to  get  any  effect. 

Nowadays  we  get  all  the  benefloiel  effects 
of  sulphur  in  a  palatable,  concentrated  form 
so  that  a  single  grain  is  far  more  effectiye 
than  a  tablespoonful  of  the  crude  sulphur. 

In  recent  years,  research  and  experiment 
haye  proven  that  the  best  sulphur  for  medi- 
cinal  use  is  that  obtained  from  Calcium  (Cal- 
cium Sulphide)  and  sold  in  drug  stores  under 
the  name  of  Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers.  They 
are  small  ohocolate^coated  pellets  and  con- 
tain the  active  medicinal  principal  of  sul- 
phur in  a  highly  concentrated,  effective  form . 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  value  of  this 
form  of  sulphur  in  restoring  and  maintaining 
bodily  vigor  and  health :  sulphur  acta  directly 
on  the  liver,  the  excretory  organs  and  puri- 
ftes  and  enriches  the  blood  by  the  prompt 
elimination  of  waste  material . 

Our  grandmothers  knew  this  when  they 
dosed  us  with  sulphur  and  molasses  every 
spring  and  fiJl,  but  the  crudity  and  impurity 
of  ordinary  flowers  of  sulphur  were  often 
worse  than  the  disease,  and  cannot  compare 
with  the  moi^Mrn  concentrated  preparations 
of  sulphur,  of  which  Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers 
is'  undoubtedly  the  best  and  most  widely 
used.  They  are  the  natmral  antidote  for  liver 
and  kidney  troubles,  and  cure  constipation 
and  purify  the  blood  in  a  way  that  often  sur- 
prises patient  and  physician  alike. 

Dr.  B.  M.  Wilklns,  while  experimenting 
with  sulphur  remedies  soon  fotind  that  the 
sulphur  from  Calcium  was  superior  to  any 
other  form.  He  says :  **  For  liver,  kidney, 
and  blood  troubles,  espeoUJly  when  result- 
ing from  constipation  or  malaria,  I  have 
been  surprised  at  the  results  obtained  firom 
Stuart's  Csdcium  Wafers.  In  patients  suffer- 
i9g  trom  boils  and  pimples  and  even  deep 
seated  carbuncles,  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
them  dry  up  and  disappear  in  four  or  Ave 
days,  leaving  the  skin  clear  and  smooth. 
Althoniph  Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers  is  a  pro- 
prietary article,  and  sold  by  druggists,  and 
for  that  reason  tabooed  by  many  physicians, 
yet  I  know  of  nothing  so  safe  and  reliable 
for  oonstipatlon,  liver,  and  kidney  troubles, 
and  especially  in  all  forms  of  skin  disease  as 
this  remedy." 

At  any  rate  people  who  are  tired  of  pills, 
eathartios,  and  so-called  blood  **  purifiers," 
will  find  in  Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers  a  far 
safer,  more  palatable,  and  effective  prepar- 
ation. 

Primary  Manual  Training 

METHODS  IN  FORM  STUDY,  CLAY, 
PAPBR,  AND  COLOR  WORK. 

By  Caroline  F.  Cutler, 

Special  Instructor  in  Manual  Training  to  the 

Primary  Teachers  of  Boston. 

Qoth.     Fully  Illustrated.     Price,  75  cents. 
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—The  Milwaakee  School  Board  has  set 
aside  thirty  minutes  dally  for  *^dull  pupils." 
The  Intention  seems  to  be  to  work  toward 
the  Batavian  plan  of  extra  teachers  in  each 
room  for  the  special  instruction  of  those 
pupils  who  are  backward  in  their  school 
work. 

—The  Board  of  Education  of  Wabash, 
Ind.,  has  ordered  every  school  boy  to  bring 
with  him  to  school  eacli  morning  a  piece  of 
cloth,  a  needle,  and  some  thread.  Every 
pupil  In  the  public  schools,  boys  as  well  as 
girls,  must  learn  to  do  plain  sewing.  The 
excitement  is  said  to  be  great  in  all  the 
.male  departments.  Many  parents  have 
protested  against  the  order. 

— At  the  recent  session  of  the  Iowa 
Legislature,  a  law  was  enacted  prohibiting 
the  distribution,  posting,  or  painting  of 
any  advertisements  of  any  intoxicating 
liquor,  or  of  tobacco,  within  four  hundred 
feet  of  premises  used  for  school  purposes. 
The  penalty  was  a  fine  of  not  over  on6  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  not  exceeding  thirty  days.  An  Ex- 
ception was  made  of  the  regular  distribu- 
tion of  newspapers  to  subscribers  and  pur- 
chasers. The  school  authorities  of  Des 
Moines  have  ordered,  in  obedience  to  the 
law,  the  removal  of  all  the  prohibited 
advertisements.  The  law  will  probably 
soon  come  before  the  Iowa  courts  for 
interpretation.  In  the  case  of  certain 
advertisements  devoid  of  lettering,  difficult 
legal  questions  will  arise. 


TEAOHEE'S  OONTEAOT  DSTMICIBIGAK^ 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  recently 
decided  that  a  teacher  cannot  make  a  legal 
contract  with  a  school  board  unless  the 
teacher,  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract, 
holds  a  legal  certificate  whose  term  does 
ifot  expire  before  the  term  of  school  for 
which  the  contract  is  made.  Thus,  one 
obtaining  a  third  grade  certificate  at  the 
March  examination,  cannot  legally  make  a 
contract  for  a  school  unless  such  school 
should  close  before  March  of  the  following 
year.  Therefore,  the  August  examination 
is  the  only  one  at  which  the  certificate  for 
one  year  can  be  granted  that  will  enable 
the  holder  to  make  a  legal  contract  for 
schools  whose  school  year  will  not  close 
before  the  second  Thursday  of  the  follow- 
ing Jtfarch.  A  contract  for  an  eight-month 
school,  when  the  teacher's  certificate  ex- 
pires before  the  eight  months  can  be 
taught,  is  not  legal  even  for  the  months  in 
which  a  teacher  has  a  certificate. 
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for  ooxMluctlng  a 


THE  HAPPY  METHOD  IN  NUflBER.    By  a  Primary  Teacher 

AMannal  of  loctrucUoa  and  Saff^resUon  for  Primary  Teacheri  Based  on  the  priuclplea  of  Froebel.  Kndoreed  by 
leadlAK  Bdoeators  who  haTe  tested  it.  More  than  two  years  of  work  systematUed  to  meet  the  need*  of  the  Little 
People  and  Ttecbers.  New  ArraogemeDts  and  New  lllastrations  leading  to  accaracT.  self-reliance  and  love  for  tbe 
study.  K  inlnlnrom  of  board  work— a  maximum  of  seat  work.  Suggestions  on  the  Multiplication  Table  are  worth 
the  price  of  tbe  book.**  ^       ^        ,        . 

**Same6t  teachers  cannot  afford  to  be  without  My^CUy  Suj>erinten<Unt. 


A  primary  teacher. 


Emy  primary  teacher  will  find  it  helpful,  no  matter  what  raetho<l  is  being  used."— il  i 
*'Clotli,8TO.    177  mastratlons.    Prlct*.  66  cenU.    Copies  can  be  obtained  directly  from  the  author. 
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Larkin  School  Glut). 

Endoned  by  School  Boards. 
Bonefitt  Pupils  and  Parents. 


BOOK-CASE— FREE. 


This  handsome.  Solid  Oak,  Glass-door  Book- 
case and  many  other  articles  can  be  obtained 
'    any  school  free  of  cost,  by  our  co-operative 
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Special  Inducements  to  Teachers, 

PRIZE  CONTEST 
$50.00  Worth  of  Library  Books  Free 

Write  for  Premium  List  D  arM  /ult  partieuiara. 
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The  Need  of  the  Hour 


HISTORY 

AND 

PATRIOTISM 

The  coming  citizens  are  In  your  schools. 
Can  you  not  help  Introduce  them,  by  pleasant 
readings,  to  their  Country's  History? 


Stories  of  the  UnHed  States 

By  Anna  Chase  Davis 

Large  type,     lUus.     Boards,  30c.;  Cloth,  40c. 

The  supply  of  supplementary  reading  for  a 
grade  or  two  in  advance  of  this  has  been 
abundant.  But  Miss  Davis  is  one  of  the  few 
who  have  succeeded  in  writing  to  the  children 
interesting  matter. 

Chas.  W.  Deane, 
Supt,  Schools,  Bridgeport^  Ct, 

Boyhood  of  Famous  Americans 

By  Annie  Chase 

Illustrated.    Cloth.     Price,  40  cents. 

Presented  to  the  children  with  due  regard 
to  their  mental  development,  they  find  the 
"  Boyhood  of  Famous  Americans "  quite  as 
much  to  their  liking  as  their  older  brothers 
and  sisters  do.  The  incidents  are  happily 
chosen,  both  for  intrinsic  interest,  moral  value 
and  historical  importance.  Having  learned  so 
much,  they  will  desire  to  learn  more  about 
Washington,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Irving,  Long- 
fellow, Cooper,  Edison,  etc. 
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TOGETHER 


Editor's  Page 

November 

The  sober,  gray-hucd  month  between  autumn  and  winter 
beauties  will  call  out  all  the  stored  up  cheeriness  in  the 
teacher's  nature  and  all  her  power  to  diffuse  it.  When  I 
was  a  little  girl,  I  heard  a  noted  author  raise  her  hands 
heavenward  and  exclaim :  O,  I  do  so  /ov^  a  gray  day !  " 
Well,  the  sensation  of  going  into  ecstasy  over  a  nondescript 
gray  day  was  a  new  thought  to  my  color-loving  nature  ^  but 
if  a  real  live  author,  who  had  written  printed  books  between 
covers,  said  anything,  it  must  be  so.  Since  then  I've 
learned  to  love  the  soft,  serene  beauty  of  a  gray  day  for 
myself.  N*o  '"  melancholy  days,  the  saddest  of  the  year,*'^ 
for  November,  you  know.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  some  of 
the  morbid  things  great  poets  have  written  could  not  be 
suppressed — this  poem  of  Bryant's  for  instance. 

Thanksgiving  Every  teacher  learned  something  from  her 
last  year's  Thanksgiving  experience — either  what  was  best 
to  do  or  not  to  do  in  dealing  with  the  children.  A  chance 
this  year  to  profit  by  that  knowledge.  There  aire  two  sides 
to  everything — always  a  material  and  spiritual  side  for  every 
holiday  event.  The  material  dinner  side  6^  Thanksgiving 
will  usually  take  care  of  itself,  but  the  true  significance  of 
the  annual  occasion  calls  for  skillful  management,  to  say  just 
enough  to  the  children  and  not  be  goody-gocJiy  about  it. 
Perhaps  the  most  care  will  be  needed  not  to  be  patronizing 
when  helping  others  to  Thanksgiving  benefits.  The  people 
who  can  make  a  present  to  somebody  poorer  than  them- 
selves and  do  it  happily,  with  no  air  of  handing  down,  are 
as  rare  as  angel  visits.  Instill  this  delicate  gift-giving  into 
the  little  hearts,  if  you  can,  teachei's. 

Perhaps  there  is  yet  another  side  of  Thanksgiving  for  the 
little  ones — the  historical  side — especially  for  those  who  live 
outside  of  New  England.  Every  year  we  are  growing 
farther  and  farther  away  from  that  First  Thauksgiviog.  I^t 
us  bring  it  back  with  all  the  story-telling  ingenuity  we  have, 
for  the  children  all  over  our  broad  country  who  have  never 
heard  of  the  early  colonial  days  from  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers who  had  lived  so  close  to  that  period  that  they 
were  almost  a  part  of  it.  If  every  child  could  go  to  Ply- 
mouth there  would  be  no  need  of  any  working  up  of  inter- 
est in  Colonial  history.  It  would  be  absorbed  with  every 
breath  of  Plymouth  air.  But  since  they  cannot  all  go,  let  us 
bring  the  early  historical  living  to  them.  I've  asked  Miss 
Long  to  give  us  the  friendly  Indian  this  month  (for 
blackboard  copying),  since  the  Indians  had  so  much  to  do 
with  the  first  Thanksgiving  dinner.  It  is  well  to  reduce  the 
savage  instinct  in  the  primeval  boy  by  giving  the  peace  side 
of  things  when  we  can.  Considering  our  own  dark  record 
in  dealing  with  the  Indians  when  we  first  invaded  their 
lands,  let  us  show  a  friendly  side  of  the  "  braves,"  now  and 
then,  instead  of  the  usual  tomahawk  side. 

Colonial  children  Introduce  them  over  again  every  year 
to  our  little  folks.  They  are  safe  companions,  and  their 
old-fashioned  obedience  and  simplicity  may  modify  the  self- 
assertiveness  and  self-consciousness  of  our  over-dressed  and 
over-indulged  children. 

Preparations  for  Winter  (pictures  in  October)  by  men 
and  animals,  will  continue  to  be  in  place  through  November. 
A  teacher  will  have  to  know  a  good  deal  about  hibernation 
herself  to  be  able  to  answer  the  children's  questions  on  the 
preservation  of  life  without  food. 

A  good  time  now  to  teach  the  thermometer,  that  the  chil- 
dren may  watch  the  slow  receding  of  that  silver  line  we  call 
mercury  as  the  cold  weather  comes  on. 


Handwork  in  wigwam  making  and  in  the  construction  of 
the  many  things  growing  out  of  the  ways  of  the  colonial 
people  will  take  all  the  time,  and  more,  than  can  be  found 
for  it. 

Farm  products  of  to-day  The  city  teacher  who  goes  to 
some  farm  and  brings  back,  or  has  sent  to  her,  the  real  har- 
vest products,  will  be  a  Lady  Bountiful  that  the  children  will 
never  forget.  "  Why  are  ^ese  things  better  than  can  be 
found  in  a  city  market?"  Can  you  get  a  tall  corn  stalk  in 
a  market?  Can  you  find  potatoes  clinging  to  their  vines 
in  a  market?  It  is  the  real  things  we  want  for  the  chil- 
dren, not  the  bare  product  after  it  has  been  denuded  of  all 
that  reveals  nature's  handiwork. 


Editor's  Address 
Sharon,  Mass. 


Miss  Smith's  Songs 

Are  you  enjoying  and  appreciating  them?  That  little 
"  Red  Slipper,"  last  month,  put  music  and  motion  into  little 
feet  and  larger  feet. 

Spinning  Wheels 

Our  children  ought  to  sec  sohie  spinning  done.  Hearing 
about  it  gives  no  idea  of  it.  Can't  you  have  a  real  spinning 
wheel  brought  to  your  school  this  month  and  find  somebody 
who  will  come  and  spin  before  the  children  ?  Very  soon  the 
skilful  hand^  of  the  grandmothers  who  know  how  to  spin 
will  be  at  rest.  Let  us  catch  at  every  opportunity  to 
familiarize  our  children  with  the  life  of-  long  ago.  It  will 
never  be  the  same  thing  to  them  to  read  about  it  when  they 
are  grown. 

Patterns  for  Hand  Work 

Will  every  teacher  who  sends  roe  diagrams  for  constructive 
work,  to  be  used  in  Primary  Education,  send,  also,  drawings 
of  the  completed  work  to  appear  beside  the  patterns?  Then 
teachers  will  have  something  definite  to  work  towards. 
Better  send  me,  besides,  the  article  itself,  that  I  may  judge 
of  its  practicability  for  school-room  work. 


Getting  into  a  Rut 

Teachers  go  right  on,  year  after  year,  talking  and  singing 
of  sleigh  rides  and  going  to  Grandmother's  at  Thanksgiving, 
when  it  is  rare  that  we  have  any  snow  at  Thanksgiving. 
Not  one  child  in  ten  thousand  in  our  city  schools  have  any 
grandmother  living  on  a  farm  to  visit.  Talking  of  Thanks- 
giving banquets  and  gay  reunions  to  tenement-house  children 
in  our  large  cities  is  cruel.  Let  us  consider  the  feelings  of 
our  children  and^adapt  our  Thanksgiving  talks  to  the  class 
of  children  we  have. 


The  School-room  Play 

this  month  is  written  out  considerably  in  detail,  but  no 
teacher  is  expected  to  follow  it  word  by  word.  These  plays 
are  not  to  be  drill  plays  to  weary  teachers  and  children  in 
preparation.  Give  the  outline  and  situation  to  the  chOdren 
and  let  them  suggest  and  work  it  out  for  themselves.  All 
that  has  been  given  of  dialogue  in  this  Thanksgiving  play  is 
to  help  the  teacher  suggest  to  the  children  what  might  be 
said  or  done. 

LxK)k  Back 

Outline  Blackboard  page  in  Primary  Education  for  last 
year  will  supply  the  turkey,  plum  pudding,  and  all  the 
sociable  vegetables  you  will  want  this  year.  Mayflower 
calendar  last  year,  also.  A  page  in  November  number, 
1902,  gives  seasonable  pictures  for  sewing  cards.  Novem- 
ber number  for  1901  gives  Supplement  of  Construction 
Work  for  the  month;  also  old-fashioned  kitchen,  wigwam, 
etc.,  on  blackboard  page.  You  do  not  want  the  same  things 
every  year.  ^^  ^  _^  ^   ^  ^OOQIC 
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THE  VALUE  OF  CHARCOAL 


Few  People  Know  How  Usefinl  it  is  in 
PreoerYing  He alUi  and  Beanty 

Nearly  jsverybody  knows  that  obarooal  is 
the  eateat  aod  moat  efficient  dlsiafeotant  and 
pariflex  in  natnre.  but  tew  realize  its  valne 
IV  hen  taken  into  the  human  system  for  the 
same  cleansing  purpose. 

Cbarcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  you 
take  of  it  the  better;  it  is  not  a  drug  at  all* 
but  simply  ab;M>rbs  the  gases  and  impurities 
always  present  in  the  stomach  and  intestines 
and  carries  them  out  of  the  system. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after  smok. 
ing,  drinking,  or  after  eating  onions  and 
other  odorous  vegetables. 

Charcoal  effectually  clears  and  improves 
the  complexion,  it  whitens  the  teeth,  and 
further  acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently  safe 
cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injurious  gases  which  col- 
lect in  the  stomach  and  bowels;  It  disinfects 
the  mouth  and  throat  from  the  poison  of 
catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form  or 
another,  but  probably  the  beat  charcoal  and 
the  most  for  the  money  is  In  Stuart's  Char- 
coal Lozenges;  they  are  composed  of  tt.e 
finest  powdered  Willow  charcoal,  and  other 
harmless  antiseptics  in  tablet  form  or  rather 
In  the  form  of  large,  pleasant  tasting  U  zen. 
ges,  the  charcoal  being  mixetl  with  honey. 

The  daily  use  of  these  lozenges  will  soon 
tell  in  a  muoh  improved  condition  of  the 
general  health,  better  complexion,  sweeter 
breath,  and  purer  blood,  and  the  beauty  of 
it  is,  that  no  possible  hai-m  can  result  firom 
their,  continued  use,  but  on  the  contrary, 
great  benefit. 

A  BnlTalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the 
benefits  of  charcoal,  says :  '*  I  advise  Stuart's 
Charcoal  Lozenges  to  all  patients  suffering 
from  gas-in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  to 
clear  the  complexion,  and  purify  the  breath, 
mouth,  and  throat;  I  also  believe  the  liver  is 
greatly  benefited  by  the  daily  use  of  them; 
tbey  cost  but  twenty  five  cents  a  box  at  drug 
stores,  and  although  in  some  sense  a  patent 
preparation,  yet  I  believe  I  get  more  and 
better  oharooal  in  Stuart's  Charcoal  Lozen- 
ges than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  charcoal 
tablets." 

Make  Your  Reading 
Timely 

FOR  THANKSGiVIMG 

Ample  Gioice  in  the 

Five  Cent  Classics 


No. 

45  Story  of  the  Pilgrims. 

68    Story  of  the  Norsemen. 
189     Children  of  History.     I. 

190       "      "     "       n. 

95  Stories  of  the  Revolution.     I. 

96  "         "  "  II. 

46  Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

In  10  Cent  Classics 

Hiawatha 
Miles  Standish 
Evangeline 


NOTES 


—L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  have  jast  brought  out 
a  work  on  '*Rome,"  by  Prof.  Walter  Taylor, 
Field.  In  two  volumes,  uniform  with  their 
Travel  Lovers'  Library.  The  author's  posi- 
tion of  Professor  of  Ancient  History  In  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  his  knowledge 
of  Rome,  derived  from  his  own  visits 
there,  make  him  peculiarly  fitted  to  write 
of  the  charm  of  this  city  with  sympathy, 
and  nnderstanding.  The  Illustrations  are 
chosen  from  photographs  selected  by  Pro- 
fessor Field  while  abroad,  and  arc  unusually 
excellent. 

—At  the  annual  convention  of  fire  chiefs, 
held  at  Chattanooga  last  month,  the  Im- 
portance of  lire  drills  In  all  schools  was 
emphasized.  We  recently  saw  a  high 
school  with  the  seats  so  close  together  that 
It  was  almost  Impossible  for  a  grown  per- 
son to  walk  down  the  aisles ;  there  were  no 
large  aisles  at  the  sides  and  scarcely  any 
floor  space  left  in  the  front  of  the  room; 
tlie  ordinary  passing  of  classes  created  a 
congestion  at  the  top  of  the  narrow  stair- 
way which  would  have  proven  a  death  trap 
In  the  case  of  the  least  excitement.  The 
Iroquois  Theatre  disaster  may  be  passing 
from  our  memories,  but  It  wM  be  quickly 
enough  revived,  when,  throush  Uie  neglect 
of  soma  school  officers,  the  lives  of  one  or 
more  little  ones  are  sacrificed  in  some  pub- 
lic building  constructed  upon  **econoralcar 
lines.  Large  or  small,  it  makes  no  difi'er- 
ence,  there  should  be  fire  drills  of  frequent 
enough  occurrence  to  eliminate  every  ele- 
ment of  fear  In  the  case  of  any  excitement 
among  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools. 
— Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education 
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SALABIES  AHD  TEAOHEBS'  UNIONS 
Committees  often  bring  up  the  following 
argument  against  any  Increase  of  salaries : 
«*  We  can  fill  your  place  for  less  than  we 
are  paying  you."  This,  in  a  certain  sense, 
may  be  true,  for  we  all  know  that  if  the 
oflSce  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  to  be  opened  to  the  lowest  bidder,  the 
place  could  be  filled  by  good  men  for  less 
than  ten  dollars  per  month ;  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  we  are  paying  fifty  tiiou- 
sand  dollars  per  year,  and  have  sood 
reasops  to  think  that  we  should  pay  more. 
The  way  to  overcome  tills  Is  to  stop  the 
ability  to  fill  our  places  at  lower  salaries. 
Just  how  to  do  this  Is  hard  to  say,  bat 
Hometimes  we  see  tilings  tried  that  I  feel 
sure  will  not  stop  it.  There  Is  many  an 
educated  fool  who  can  present  diplomas 
galore,  or  pass  examinations  with  a  high 
per  cent,  but  we  do  not  want  him  dealing 
with  our  children,  neither  will  other  people, 
when  tliey  understand  the  results  of  poor 
teaching.  Perhaps  unionism  should  be  In- 
troduced, but  not  the  kind  that  we  some- 
times see  used  by  labor  unions.  I  should 
be  thankful  to  see  a  union  that  would 
bar  out  all  Incompetents.  When  we  arise 
en  mass**,  and  say  that  we  will  not  teach  or 
work  beside  an  Incompetent,  then,  and  not 
until  then,  will  we  be  counted  or  con- 
sidered In  the  case.  Incompetents  are 
bound  to  keep  us  down  and  should  be  torn 
ofi"  like  leeches. 

— M.  A,  Arnold  in  School  Journal 


INTERESTINB  FACTS 


For  Nearly  Every  3Iaii»  Woman  or  Child 

A  short  time  ago  we  published  an  article 
reoomiuendlug  to  our  readers  the  new  dis- 
covery for  the  oore  of  Dyspepsia,  called  Sta> 
art's  Dyspepsia  Tablets,  and  the  claims  then 
made  regarding  the  wonderful  curative 
properties  of  the  remedy  have  been  abund- 
antly  sustained  by  the  facts.  People  who 
were  eautioos  about  tnrlng  new  remedies 
advertised  In  the  newspapers  and  were 
finally  Induced  to  give  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  a  trial  were  surprised  and  delighted 
at  the  results.  In  many  oases  a  single  pack- 
age  costing  but  flf^  oents  at  any  drug  store 
made  a  complete  cure  and  In  every  Instance 
the  most  beneficial  results  were  reported. 
From  a  hundred  or  more  received  we  have 
space  to  publish  only  a  few  of  the  latest,  but 
assure  our  readers  we  receive  io  many  com- 
mendatory  letters  that  we  shall  publish  each 
week  a  fresh  list  of  genuine,  unsolicited  tes- 
timonials and  never  publish  the  same 'one 
twice.  \ 

From  Jam^s  Temmelslor,  La  Crosse,  Wis. : 
*'  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  doing  me 
more  good  than  anything  I  ever  tried  and  I 
was  so  pleased*  at  results  that  I  gave  away 
aeveral  boxes  to  my  friends  who  have  also 
had  the  same  benefits." 

From  Jacob  Anthony,  Portmurray,  New 
Jersey:  "I  have  taken  Stuart's  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  with  the  best  results.  I  had  Dys* 
pepsla  for  six  years  and  haiv  'aken  a  great 
deal  of  medicine,  but  the  Tablets  seem  to 
take  right  a  hold  and  I  feel  good.  I  am  a 
farmer  and  lime  burner  and  I  heartily  recom- 
mend to  everyone  who  has  had  any  trouble 
with  bis  stomach  to  use  these  Tablets." 

From  Mrs.  M.  K.  West,  Preston,  Minn.: 
"  I  have  received  surprisingly  good  effects 
from  using  Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets.  I 
gave  one-half  of  my  last  box  to  a  friend  who 
also  suffered  from  indigestion  and  she  had 
the  same  good  results." 

From  Mrs.  Agnes  K.  Balaton,  Cadlllao, 
Mloh.:  "I  have  been  taking  Stuart's  Dys- 
pepsia Tablets  and  I  am  very  much  better, 
and  feel  very  gratefhl  for  the  great  benefit  I 
have  received  In  so  short  a  time." 

Stoart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  are  a  certain 
cure  for  all  forms  of  Indigestion.  They  are 
not  claimed  to  be  a  cure-all,  but  are  pre- 
pared for  stomach  trtmblesofUf,  and  physicians 
and  druggists  everywhere  recommend  them 
to  all  persons  suffering  from  Nervous  Dys- 
pepsia, sour  or  acid  stomach,  heartburn, 
bloating  or  wind  on  stomach  and  similar 
disorders. 

CHRISTMAS  ENTERTAINMENT 
An  Operetta  for 
Young  People;:: 

Words  by  Alice  E.  Allen.   Music  by  Chas.  E.  Boyd 

It  is  unique  in  arrangement,  healthful  in  tone,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  averaee  school  children.  A 
determination  to  give  the  children  a  g<}od  time  at 
Chnstmas,  to  pease  the  community  with  a  first-class 
school  entertainmen*^,  and  earn  twenty-five  or  fifty 
dollars  for  a  school  library,  will  dispose  of  a>l  obs-tacles 
in  the  way  of  presenting  this  charming  little  **  play  " 
very  quickly. 

Great  pains  has  been  taken  to  leave  the  different 
scenes  o/<rn  for  any  change  which  teachers  wish  to 
make. 

A  Dozeo  Differeot  Eotertaioineats 

can  be  easily  selected  from  the  whole,  and  the  charm- 
ing  original  music  can  be  introduced  into  any  sort  of 
Christmas  celebration.  ^ 

Price,  20  Cents.  Postpaid 
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Little   Plays  for  the  School-room 

III 

A  Moonlight  Frolic 

Alice  E.  Allen 

(All  righu  resenred) 
Directions 

The  school-room  is  the  cornfield  by  moonlight 

Characi'Krs  Choose  boys  for  Bushy  Tail,  the  Squirrel  (if  Bushy  Tail 
has  too  much  to  say,  there  may  be  two  or  three  little  boys  selected  for 
squirrels,  in  which  case  the  dialogue  may  be  divided  between  them); 
for  Plump  Kernel  and  Indian  Maize,  members  of  the  Corn  Family;  lor- 
Popper  Corn,  one  of  the  Pop  Corn  Family;  and  for  Roly  Poly,  the  big 
round  Pumpkin. 

Choose  girls  fur  Red  Ear,  one  of  the  Com  P'amily,  and  for  Silky  Hair 
and  Sugar  Top,  the  Sweet  Com  Twins.  (GiHs  selected  for  these 
parts  should  be  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  have  long  light  fluffy  hair 
resembling  corn  silk.)  Chuuse  a  number  of  little  children  who  can  sing, 
for  the  Pop  Corn  People.    Choose  a  tiny  boy  lor  the  Man  in  the  Moon. 

All  the  other  children  may  be  the  Sleepy  Little  Crickets,  or  if  desired, 
there  may  be  other  vegetables  shown. 

Costumes  are  left  to  the  time  and  ingenuity  of  the  teacher.  Pretty 
Corn  and  Pumpkin  costumes  may  be  designed  and  made  from  paper. 
But  for  so  simple  a  play  it  seems  advisable  to  use  instead  some  little  de- 
vice to  distinguish  different  characters,  as  follows : 

Bushy  T^l  carries  nuts  and  sits  in  characteristic  squirrel  attitudes. 
Plump  Kernel,  Indian  Maize,  and  Popper  Corn  wear  yellow  paper  caps 
and  carry  ears  of  yellow  corn  with  leaves.  Red  Ear  wears  a  red-brown 
ruffle  around  her  neck,  or  fastened  to  her  gown,  and  carries  a  red  ear  of 
corn;  Silky  Hair  and  Sugar  Top  wear  green  rufiles  and  carry  ears  of 
sweet  corn  with  leaves.  (If  no  real  leaves  are  obtainable,  let  children 
carry  plenty  of  stiff  paper  leaves  to  mstle.) 

Roly  Poly,  if  possible,  should  sit  on  a  real  pumpkin  and  hold  real 
pumpkin  leaves  over  his  head.  (These  may  be  made  of  stiff  paper.) 
The  Man  in  the  Moon  wears  over  his  face  a- circle  cut  from  stiff,  shin/ 
yellow  paper.  Holes  are  cut  in  it  for  eyes  and  the  rest  of  the  face  is 
sketched  on  it  in  black. 

The  sleepy  litde  Crickets  may  chirp  and  hop. 

The  Play 

Roly  Poly  sits  in  the  centre  of  the  field.  Children  representing  Cora 
form  groups  of  twos  or  threes — arms  about  each  other,  heads  bent  —  to 
suggest  corn-stacks.  The  Man  in  the  Moon  is  perched  on  one  of  the 
desks  away  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  room.  During  play  he  moves 
slovtly  over  to  the  western  side.  Crickets  are  asleep  here  and  there  in 
the  corn.  There  is  a  rustle  of  com  leaves — faint  at  first,  louder  as  the 
wind  seems  to  pass  over  the  field.  Bushy  Tail  is  seen  scampenng  "down 
the  path  from  the  woods.  He  carries  nuts.  He  stops,  sits  up,  nibbles 
nut,  listens. 

Plump  Kernel  {sighing  and  stretching  up)  Look  out, 
Popper  Corn,  what  are  you  crowding  so  for? 

Pop  Corn  Family  {one  after  atiother  showing  sUepy  faces ^ 
shaking  out  cfumpled  leaves,  etc.)      We  want  to  get  out  I 

Another    We  want  to  get  out ! 

All  We  want  to  get  out/  {dancing  up  and  down  bcuk  of 
Roly  Poly)  Cpme  on,  come  on ;  who's  ready  for  a  moon- 
light frolic  ? 

Plump  Kernel  Well,  well,  well !  The  moonlight  must 
have  gone  to  their  heads  and  made  them  giddy. 

Red  Ear  {shaking  out  her  leaves  and  coming  forward) 
Tve  been  so  crowded.  I'm  sure  my  ruffles  are  quite  crum- 
pled. And  dear,  dear  I  How  bright  the  moon  is  !  I  shall 
be  dreadfully  moon-burned,  I  know. 

Roly  Poly  {politely  offering  her  a  leaf)  Do  have  a  moon- 
shade,  Miss  Red  Ear. 

Red  Ear  {smiling  and  bowing  prettily^  and  taking  the  leaf 
7vhich  she  holds  over  her  head)  Oh,  thanks,  Roly  Poly,  that 
is  so  much  more  comfortable. 

(During  this  conversation  all  the  corn  ears  have  come  forward  with 
much  rustling.  Silky  Hair  and  Sugar  Top  hip-hop  up  and  down,  their 
amis  about  each  other.  Indian' Maize,  Plump  Kernel,  and  Popper 
Com  talk  together.) 

Silky  Hair  {to  Sugar  Top)  What  do  you  'spose  the 
farmer  meant  to-day.  Sugar  Top?  He  said  they  would  have 
the  husking  to-morrow.     What  is  a  husking? 

Sugar  Top  {sfuacking  her  lips)  It  sounds  just  like  a 
party.  Silky  Hair.     Do  you  'spose  it  is  a  party  ? 

Red  Ear  {excitedly)  Oh,  I  wonder  what  I  shall  wear? 
Do  you  think  my  brown  ruffles  will  do  ? 

(Hushy  Tail,  who  has  been  watching  from  a  distance,  whisks  up,  look- 
ing very  wise.) 


All  Oh,  here's  Bushy  Tail,  the  squirrel.  Let's  ask 
him  — 

Bushy  Tail  {interrupting)  Ho,  I  know  all  about  a  husk- 
ing. Haven't  I  lived  next  door — next  tree,  I  should  say — 
to  the  farm-house  for  years?  There's  going  to  be  a  party, 
but  it  isn't  for  you.  Farmer  Phillips  is  getting  in  his  har- 
vest ready  for  Thanksgiving — 

All  {crowding  about  Bushy  Tail)  Thanksgiving?  What's 
that? 

Bushy  Tail  Thanksgiving  is  —  well,  I  can't  say  what 
Thanksgiving  is  exactly.  But  before  it,  they  fill  their  holes 
— they  call  them  bams — with  potatoes  and  apples  and  coro 
(all  the  com  ears  stretch  up  to  listen)  and  pumpkins  {R^fy 
Poly  smiles).  It  is  funny,  seems  to  me,  that  people  like 
these  things  better  than  they  do  nuts.  I  prefer  nuts  myself, 
and  so  do  my  family  and  friends — 

Silky  Hair  {interruptit^)  But  the  husking — what's  ihat^ 
Bushy  Tail  ? 

Bushy  Tail  Why,  all  you  com  ears  will  be  husked — ^havc 
your  leaves  pulled  off — so  !  {He  holds  an  imaginary  com 
ear  and  imitates  the  motion  of  husking.) 

The  Com  {skipping  about  in  ^reat  delighf)  What  fun  ! 
Oh,  what  fun  1 

Red  Ear  {shaking  out  her  ruffles)  My  leaves  are  cer- 
tainly faded. 

Silky  Hair  and  Sugar  Top  {coming  close  'to  Bushy  Tail) 
And  what  next? 

Bushy  Tail  You  will  be  piled  in  bins.  And  some  of  jrou 
will  go  to  old  Dobbin.     You  know  him  ? 

Popper  Com  Oh,  yes  !  He  has  visited  us  now  and  then 
all  summer.  We  tickled  his  nose  for  him  as  he  walked  up 
and  down  our  rows  {all laugh). 

Bushy  Tail  And  some  of  you  will  go  to  miU,  maybe,  and 
be  made  into  beautiful  yellow  com  meal. 

Plump  Kernel  {foldiag  his  arms  across  his  chest  import- 
antly)    What  do  you  think  is  liable  to  happen  to  me  t 

Bushy  Tail  You  ?  Oh,  you're  just  right  to  make  Farmer 
Phillips  a  new  corn  cob  pipe. 

All  {laughing  and  clapping  hands)  That's  what  will  hap- 
pen to  you,  Pltunp  Kemel. 

Silky  Hair  and  Sugar  Top  And  to  us?  To  us?  What 
will  become  of  our  cobs? 

Bushy  Tail  Why,  when  little  Polly  Phillips  sees  you,  she 
will  want  you  for  two  dear  little  com  cob  dolls.  I  can  sec 
just  how  you  will  look.  {He  folds  his  paws  and  looks 
dreamily  at  Silky  Hair  and  Sugar  Top.)  You  will  wear 
lovely  white  dresses  and  blue  sashes  just  as  Polly's  dolls  did 
last  summer.  She  took  them  with  her  on  a  picnic  one  day 
and  left  them  at  the  foot  of  my  own  tree  while  she  picked 
flowers.     We  did  have  such  a  pleasant  chat — the  dolls  and  I« 

(Silky  Hair  and  Sugar  Top  hug  each  other  delightedly.) 

Red  Ear  Wouldn't  I  make  a  nice  dolly  too,  Bushy 
Tail? 

Bushy  Tail  Indeed  you  would — a  beautiful  doll,  Red 
Ear.  Maybe ^olly '11  let  you  wear  a  red  sash.  And  there'll 
be  a  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

All    A  Thanksgiving  dinner? 

Bushy  Tail  Yes.  I  haven't  received  an  invitation  my- 
self yet.     But  there'll  be  a  dinner — and  such  a  dinner.    I 


SCOTTS  EMULSION 

makes  pale,  thin  children  fat  arid  chubby.  Over- 
comes wasting  tendencies  and  brings  back  rosy 
cheeks  and  bright  eyes. 

It's  surprising  how  quickly  children  respond  to 
Scott's  Emulsion.  It  contains  just  the  element 
of  nourishment  their  little  bodies  need.  They 
thrive  on  it. 

Even  a  few  drops  in  the  baby's  bottle  have  a 
noticeable  effect  for  good.  Nothing  better  than 
Scott's  Emulsion  for  growing  children. 

Well  send  you  a  sample  upoo  request,  y    >  T 

SCOTT  ft  BOWNE.  4.,  I^U^ffJgtff!?  VI?*  O  O  Q IC 
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—The  official  committee  engaKed  in  re- 
vising French  orthography  has  decided 
that  the  letter  X  is  no  longer  to  be  used  to 
indicate  the  plaral ;  hence  it  will  be  proper 
hereafter  to  write  eaut^  chevauSy  bureaus, 
etc. 

— The  flfty-flrst  annual'  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be 
held  in  Springfield,  December  27,  28,  and 
39,  1904.  Svipt.  E.  G.  Cooley  of  Chicago  is 
president,  and  Supt.  C.  M.  Bardwell  of 
Anrora  is  chairman  of  the  Execnti?e  Com- 
mittee. Superintendent  Bardwell  and  his 
associates  are  preparing  an  excellent  pro- 
gram. 

— Among  the  art  features  of  the  Novem- 
ber Century  is  another  of  Timothy  Cole's 
wood-engravings  of  old  Spanish  masters, 
and  a  reprodnction  of  the  Gilbert  Stuart 
portrait  of  Stephen  Jones.  The  Cole  wood- 
engraving  is  of  Goya's  **  Washerwomen, 
one  of  a  series  of  decorative  paintings  of 
scenes  from  Spanish  life  designed  origi- 
nally to  serve  as  models  for  tapestry,  and 
executed  by  Goya  for  the  royal  manufactory 
of  tapestry  at  Madrid,  about  1776.  The 
portrait  of  Judge  Stephen  Jones,  chosen  for 
reproduction  this  month,  Is  the  property  of 
Mrs.  Francis  G.  Richards,  and,  through  her 
courtesy,  hangs  In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston.  The  portrait,  for  brilliant  coloring, 
bold  handling,  firm  modeling,  natural  pose, 
and  strong  individuality,  is  considered  un- 
surpassed, and  Is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  painter's  favorite  heads. 

— The  International  Quarterly  for  Octo- 
ber, the  second  Issue  of  this  journal  to 
appear  with  the  Imprint  of  Fox,  Duffleld 
&  Co.,  contains  a  variety  of  Interesting 
papers.  The  Russo-Japanese  War  Is  cov- 
ered by  articles  on  **  Russian  Autocracy," 
by  Professor  Slmlcovltch,  of  Columbia 
University,  and  another  on  **The  Slav," 
by  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts,  of  Mahanoy 
City,  Pennsylvania,  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  slav  Immigrant  In  the  anthra- 
cite coal  region  of  America.  The  Japan- 
ese point  of  view  Is  given  by  Baron  Kentaro 
Kaneko  in  a  study  of  the  causes  of  the  pres- 
ent conflict.  The  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  contributes  a  characteristic  article  on 
**Rellglon  In  America."  Professor  Brander 
Matthews  writes  on  '^A  Study  of  the 
Drama,  and  Harper  Pennington  on  ^*  Whist- 
ler." A  timely  essay,  in  view  of  the  forth- 
coming publication  of  Renan's  Letters,  Is 
that  of  Georg  Brandes  on  *'  Renan  as  a 
Dramatist."  Other  contributors  are  Wolf 
von  Schierbrand,  Charles  M.  Gay  ley,  Wil- 
liam Morton  Payne,  and  HlUalre  Belloc, 
whose  article  on  the  Protectionist  Move- 
ment In  England  should  furnish  food  for 
thought  to  the  national  campaign  man- 
agers. 


November  Reading 


stories  of 

Our  Country 

By  Mn.  S.  £•  DAWES 

Vols.  I.  and  II. 
Illxistrated.  ^.Goth.     Price,  50  cents  each 

Some  stories  never  lose  their  flavor.  The  history 
of  our  early  colonial  life  is  among  this  number.  Tliis 
volume  contains  the  story  of  the  Norsemen,  Pocahontas, 
the  Pilgrims,  Boston  Tea  Party,  Liberty  Bell,  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord. 

They  are  told  in  short  paragraphs  with  a  vocab- 
ulary suited  to  third  and  fourth  year  children.  The 
leacUng  facts  are  well  selected  and  stand  out  clearly 
without  the  confusion  of  unimportant  detail.  This  is 
the  leading  characteristic  of  the  hook  and  a  most 
admirable  one.  It  is  well  illustrated,  with  a  very  at- 
tractive cover  in  rich  color. 


Hiawatha;  the  Indian 

Being  Urn  complete  story  of  Hiawatha  from  Longfellow's  ''  Song  oF  Hidwath^'' 

Arranged  for  School  Use  by  ELLA   BOOHER 
P"ully  Illustraleil,      -33  pagci*.     Cluth,  40  ccnti 


A  supplementary  rejider  designed  for  Uic  in  Ihe  ft  fib  or 
sixth  grades,  for  tea^jhtra  who  belitve  Lhat  in  order  to  Eti  the 
bcstresultsif  read  in;:,  the  child  uiu^^t  bL-  furnished  not  sini  ply 
with  words  to  pronounce,  but  thoughts  to  occui>y  his  mind, 

I  regard  Miss  lioubtt's  '*  Hiawatha*'  aa  »upc±i:ii>r  to  any 
other  that  has  been  pubti&bcd.  It  is  superbly  Ulusiraicd  and 
the  matter  is  so  arranged  and  presented  as  tu  bring  it  within 
the  grasp  of  the  youngest  pupils.  We  have  ustJ  it  in  our 
schools,  side  by  side  with  ulher  editions,  and  lind  that  both 
teacher  and  pupil  prefer  it  tu  any  other.  I  bi;Iievc  it  wtll  a*ld 
new  interest  to  the  buauiiful  "  Song  of  Hiawatl^a  "  and  awaken 
a  desire  to  know  more  of  Longfellow  and  his  works. 

A.  G.  YoLNc;,  Sup/.  i^/Siha^h,  IVthb  Ciiy,  Ah, 


Hiawatha 

Evangeline 

Courtship  of  Miles 
5tandish 

By  HENRY  V.  LONGFELLOV 

Illustrated.    Qoth,  25  cents  each 

These  three  uniform  volumes  form  the  finest  imaginable  set  of  Long f ell nw  for  school  use.  Thtf 
contain  the  poems  most  frequently  read,  and  those  which  ^cefiainly  no  child  should  fail  to  read  before 
he  leaves  the  grammar  school,  and  each  poem  has  been  carefully  annotated. 

Longfellow  is  so  pre-eminently  the  children's  poet  that  it  needs  little  e^ort  on  the  teacher's  part 
to  induce  her  pupils  to  love  him. 

Your  edition  of  "  Hiawatha  "  is  by  far  the  best  reproduction  in  cheap  form  of  an  acknowledged 
classic.  —  J.  MiLLSPAUGH,  Supi,  of  Schools^  Salt  Lake  City, 
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shall  sit  on  the  fence  rail  just  outside  the  dining  room  win- 
dows and  flourish  my  tail  at  the  guests  when  they  look  my 
way.  I  like  open  air  dinners  better  myself.  Still,  I 
wouldn't  mind  having  a  crack  at  their  nuts  and  raisins. 

Indian  Maize  (pushing  through  the  others)  Aren't  any 
of  us  going  to  that  dinner? 

Bushy  Tail  {laughing)  Ho,  ho.  Here  is  one  who  is. 
{He pokes. Roly  Poly).     Pumpkin  pies — O  my  ! 

Roly  Poly  {laughing  and  rolling  about)  Ho,  ho  !  Ho, 
ho !  Ho,  ho !  (he  makes  so  much  disturbance  that  the 
crickets  wake  one  after  another  and  chifp  sleepily) . 

Popper  Corn  {while  all  the  Pop  Corn  family  come  together 
about  him)  Aren't  we  going  to  the  Thanksgiving  dinner, 
too? 

Bushy  Tail  Well,  maybe  you  won't  go  to  the  dinner. 
But  the  nicest  thing  will  happen  to  you. 

Pop  Corn  People  {one  after  another  eagerly)  What? 
What? 

Bushy  Tail  You  are  the  Pop  Corn  People  you  know. 
So  you're  going  to  be  popped. 

One     O  dear ! 

Another    What's  that? 

Bushy  Tail  You'll  be  shellr d  and  put  into  a  popper  and 
shaken  and  shaken  and  shaken  iver  the  coals  till  you  burst 
open  with  a  big  pop — pop — pop.  Then  you'll  hop  all  over 
the  room  if  the  cover  of  the  popper  isn't  down  tight.  Once  I 
saw  a  half  dozen  little  kernels  pop  right  into  Polly's  face. 
How  she  did  laugh  ! 

Pop  Corn  People  {laughing  and  clapping  hands)  O 
goody  !     Goody  ! 

Bushy  lail  Then  there  are  pop  corn  balls  as  round  as 
Roly  Poly,  but  not  so  big ;  and  as  sweet  —  there's  nothing 
that  I  know  of  any  sweeter  than  pop  corn  balls.  But  do 
you  know,  the  strangest  thing  happens  when  you  are 
popped?  You  wear  white  dresses.  They're  pretty.  But 
where  do  they  come  from?     That's  what  I'd  like  to  know. 

( Ihe  Pop  Corn  People  take  hold  of  hands  forming  a  line  or  "string." 
They  dance  to  and  fro  with  little  skips  and  hops  on  second,  fourth,  and 
eighth  lines  while  they  sing. ) 

Moonlight  Frolic 

"Vive  La  Compagnie" 


Chorus. 


Pop  Corn 

Let's  mak^aU  together  a  long  pop  com  string — 

Rig-a  jig-jig,  hop,  hop  I 
Avray  o*er  the  confields  let's  dance  and  lef s  ting-^ 

Rig-a-jig-jig,  hop,  hop ! 
Little  and  yellow  and  hard — Imt — O  my ! 
In  the  big  popper  well  go  by  and  by, 
Then  up  so  high,  how  we  will  fly — 

Rig-a-jig-jig,  pop,  pop! 

( Dancing  about  in  all  directions  as  if  flyine  out  of  popper.  They  dap 
their  bands  lightly  on  second,  fourth,  and  eighth  lines.) 

With  patter  and  clatter  we  whizz  through  the  air — 

Rig-a-jig-jig,  pop,  pop! 
Our  very  best  little  white  dresses  we*ll  wear — 

Rig-a-jig-jig,  pop,  pop! 
Watch,  or  we'll  scatter  all  over  the  place, 
Hop  all  around  you,  pop  into  your  face, 
Ob,  such  a  chase,  oh,  such  a  race — 

Rig-a-jig-jig,  pop,  pop! 

(All  join  in  any  jolly  dance  or  frolic.  Bosbj  Tail  and  Red  Ear  letd 
off.  Roly  Poly  and  Sugar  Top,  the  Man  in  the  Moon  ^d  Silky  Hair, 
and  all  the  others,  two  and  two,  follow.) 

All  {sing) 

Out  over  the  stubble  we  whirl  and  we  trip — 

Rig-a-jig-jig,  ha,  ha ! 
Come,  join  in  our  frolic  and  skippity  skip —  * 

Rig-a-jig  jig,  ha,  ha ! 
Over  the  fields  where  we  once  used  to  grow, 
Under  the  moon  now  so  round  and  so  low, 
Row  after  row,  hip,  hop,  we  go — 

Riga-jig-j»g»ha,  ha! 


A  Thanksgiving  Hymn 

(Concert  reciution) 

Can  a  little  child  like  me, 
Thank  the  Father  fittingly? 
Yes,  oh,  yes  !  be  good  and  tnie, 
Patient,  kind  in  all  you  do ; 
Love  the  Lord  and  do  your  part, 
Learn  to  say  with  all  your  heart : 
Father,  we  thank  Thee  ! 
Father,  we  thank  Thee  ! 
Father  in  Heaven,  we  thank  Thee  ! 

For  the  fruits  upon  the  tree. 
For  the  birds  that  sing  of  Thee, 
For  the  earth  in  beauty  drest, 
Father,  mother,  and  the  rest. 
For  Thy  precious  loving  care. 
For  Thy  bounty  everywhere. 
Father,  we  thank  Thee  ! 
Father,  we  thank  Thee  ! 
Father  in  Heaven,  we  thank  Thee  ! 

— Mary  Mapes  Dodge 


Brain  Food  and  Nerve  Tonic 

(^rosb^s  tDttali^^eb  g^bospbites 


Is  for  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  relief  of  all  weaknesses  resulting  from 

excessive   brain  work,  nervous  strain,  and   impaired  vitality.     It  supplies  to 

active  brain  and  nerves  the  needed  elements  to  maintain  the  normal  nerve 

^^^^S?%fc.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  energy  of  the  brain.     It  strengthens  the  intellect,  refreshes  the 

tired  nerves,  promotes  digestion  and  restful  sleep,  prevents  brain  exhaustion  and  nervous  prostration. 

VITALIZKI)    PHOSPHITES   is  a  concentrated  wMte  powder  from  the  plioaphoid  principle  of  tbe  ox-brain  and  wheat  germ. 
FonnalR  on  each  bottie.    Prescribed  by  phyelclanB.  used  by  brain  workera  eyerywUere.    Deaoriptlve  pamphlet  fre«. 


CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURB. 

The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  In  the  head,  sore  throat, 
and  Innnenra  It  .(oes  not  contain  cocaine,  morphine,  nor 
narcotic  of  any  .lr>.crlptlon.    By  mall.ao  cenift. 

Beware  of  SubstituteB. 


Its,  sent  by  m 
uigitizea  oy  x^nvJLJy  I 


Prepared  only    C\tJf9ji     /S    56  W.  asth  Street* 
by  &><^yQ^      N.W  York  city. 

If  not  found  at  Druggists ^  sent  by  mail^  $1,00. 
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LITERARY   NOTES 

—One  of  the  most  popnlar  writers  of  to- 
day is  Charles  6.  B.  Roberts,  and  a  new 
8tory  by  him  is  the  leading  fiction  feature 
of  UppincotVs  Magazine  for  November. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  province  of  Acadie, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  roman- 
tic and  picturesque  tales  about  the  land  of 
«  Evangeirne.**  ^*  Gladstone's  Friendship 
with  Lord  Acton  "  will  be  one  of  the  arti- 
cles which  will  be  sure  to  attract  attention, 
and  it  is  by  the  Hon.  Maud  Lyttelton. 
*' Legends  and  Pageants  of  Venice,'*  by 
William  R.  Thater,  is  another  article  of 
interest. 

—The  letters  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
of,  Ernest  Renan,  which  were  published 
in.  October  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
throw  new  light  on  striking  personalities. 
In  the  case  of  General  Lee,  whose  corre- 
spondence is  edited  by  his  son,  Capt.  Robert 
E.  Lee,  a  noble,  knightly  character  is  re- 
vealed, particularly  showing  for  the  flr»t 
time  his  attitude  toward  the  North  after 
the  Civil  War.  Renan,  whose  letters  are 
to  bi»  lifelong  friend,  the  famous  French 
scientist,  Bei*thelot,  discusses  religion  and 
life  with  amazing  but  charming  frankness. 
Both  of  these  iKoks  will  doubtless  attract 
wide  attention 

—The  Milton-Bradley  Company,  pub- 
lishers of  Kindergarten  Hevieio^  are  pro- 
ducing a  magazine  which  no  kindergartner 
can  afford  to  be  without.  It  is  attractive, 
!<uggestive,  and  helpful  In  every  way. 
Books  are  offered  as  premiums  for  re- 
newals and  new  subscriptions  to  the  He- 
vieWi  comprising  the  best  and  most  popular 
of  their  entire  list  of  publications.  They 
are  the  books  most  used  by  kindergartners 
all  over  the  country,  and  you  will  never 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  obtain  them, 
if  they  are  not  already  on  your  desk.  Send* 
for  a  circular  and  sample  copy.  I^ok  over 
the  list  and  get  your  friends  to  subscribe. 

—The  November  number  of  The  World's 
Work,  which  inaugurates  the  fifth  year  of 
the  magazine,  la  an  unusually  significant 
issue.  The  two  leading  articles  are  de- 
voted to  the  great  harvests.  M*^.  Isaac  F. 
Marcosson,  of  the  staff,  contributes  ''Har- 
vesting the  Wheat/'  illustrated  by  remark- 
able photographs.  Mr.  Marcosson  made 
an  intimate  investigation,  traveling  through 
the  whole  wheat  belt.  Mr.  C.  H.  Poe's 
article,  ''The  Rich  Kingdom  of  Cotton," 
carefully  illustrated,  exploits  the  great 
Southern  industry.  Other  notable  articles 
in  this  issue  are:  Mr.  Henry  Wysham 
Lanier*s  second  article  on  life  insurance, 
Hhowiug  how  the  companies  invest  $1,000,- 
COO  a  day;  Miss  Shaw*s  summing  up  of 
American  schools ;  Durham  White  Stevens's 
comprehensive  estimate  of  the  Emperor  of 
Japan,  and  John  Callan  O'Laughlln's  arti- 
cle, * 'German  and  American  Worklngmen." 
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Educational  Travel 


Is  Travel  via  the 


Northern  Pacific  Railway 

Bear  This  in  Mind 

When  Purchasing  Your  Tickets 

To  the 

Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition 

At  Portland,  In  1905 
Don't  Miss  the 

Yellowstone  Parle  Tour 


Send  Four  €«nt«  for  Lewi*  and  Clark  Exposition  Pamplilet. 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


THANKSGIVING 
CHRISTMAS  NEW  YEAR'5 

•  A  New  Set  of  Blackboard  Stencils 

Specially  drawn  by  one  of  the  best  known  drawing  teachers  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Larco  sica,  as  x  36 

SUBJECTS 

Dt  Y  before  Thanksgiving. 

Pride  goes  before  a  fall. 

Turkeys,  group. 

Vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  group. 

A  Merry  Christmas. 

Fireplace  and  Stocking  Hanging. 

Old  Fashioned  Log  Cabin  in  Clearing. 

Santa  Claus  and  Reindeer. 

Santa  Claus  with  arms  full  of  toys. 

Happy  New  Year. 

Tbete  StenoUs  taftve  noyer  before  been  placed  on  the  market. 

The  set  of  10  is  enongh  tor  the  three  holidays  and  may  be  nsed  for  seyeral  years. 

The  Set  of  Ten,  $1.00,  postpaid. 
Sold  seperately  at  15  cents  each,  postpaid. 
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B.  P.  DUTTOH  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
.  APbimbbofPhtsioloot.  By  E.H.  starling* 

The  leacIiJQg  ideas  of  physiology  are  pre- 
sented as  simply  as  possible  in  this  little  toI* 
ame  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pages. 
An  elementary  knowledge  of  the  main  facts 
of  chemistry  and  physics  is  assumed  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  and  the  author  then  pro- 
ceeds to  teach  the  laws  which  goyem  the 
activities  of  tne  body.  Structure,  fbod,  diges- 
tion, circulation,  breathing,  excretion,  his- 
tory of  tiie  food  in  the  body,  muscles,  and  the 
central  nervous  system  are  the  leading  topics 
thpit  make  up  the  contents  of  the  book. 


"From  Carpentvr'B  Geographical  Reader.  Australia,  Our  Colonies,  a»i</  Other  Islands  or  the 
Sea.    Copyrli;ht,  1904,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  CO  ,  NEW  TORE,  N.  T.       ATKINSON,  MENTZER  A  QROVER,  CHICAGO 


Carpbmtbr*s  Gkdobaphioal  Rbadbb  — Aus- 
tralia.   By  Frank  G.  Carpenter. 

Not  many  of  u?  can  go  to  Australia  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Sea,  but  after  we  have  finished 
reading  this  book  we  feel  that  we  know  a 
great  deal  about  these  lioids,  and  should  feel 
on  familiar  ground  if  we  were  there.  Every 
book  of  this  instructive  and  remarkably  pleas, 
ing  series  is  invaluable  to  the  geographer,  the 
traveler,  and  the  student,  for  no  guide  book 
can  make  us  see  these  countries  as  this  author 
does.  Besides  the  large  number  of  illustra- 
tions, tbere  are  eighteen  maps  to  keep  the 
reader's  "bearings"  correct.  Every  teacher  of 
geography  must  appreciate  the  helpfulness  of 
these  books  if  nnoe  they  have  been  tried  with 
pupils.  They  supply  the  fiesh  and  blood  to 
skeleton  outlines  of  geography. 


GINN  ft  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

B88AT8  OF  Charles  Lamb.  (Standard  Eng. 
lish  Ci assies.)  Selected  and  edited  by  George 
Armstrong  Wauchope,  Ph.D. 

A  school  and  college  edition  of  the  selected 
essays  of  Elia.  The  undisputed  assertion  that 
English  prose  style  reached  its  climax  in 
Charles  Lamb  makes  the  preparation  of  a 
school  edition  of  his  essays  a  desirable  thing 
for  academic- study.  The  elaborate  Notes  at 
the  close  of  this  volume  will  prove  most  help- 
ful to  the  teacher  and  student. 


E.  P.  DUTTON  A  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  First  Ybar  of  Responsibility.  By 
Maynard  Butler.    Price,  60  cents. 

The  author  says:  *'In  issuing  this  edition  I 
dedicate  these  pages  anew,  tbrough  that  one 
boy  to  all  boys  who  are  about  to  enter  upon 
their  first  year  of  responsibility."  These 
chapters  are  talks  to  a  grown-up  boy  in  going 
forth  to  meet  his  first  year  of  responsibility,  in 
the  '*  March  to  Manhood."  The  talks  are  direct 
appeals  from  one  who  knows  the  world  and 
what  youth  must  meet.  There  is  no  note  of 
discouragement,  but  a  brave  holding  forth  of 
high  ideals  in  a  world  full  of  disillusions  to 
the  young. 


.  1*HB  Art  Literature  Readers.    By  EulsUe 
Oigood  Grover. 

When  one  sees  new  books  by  the  author 
of  "The  Sunbonnet  Primer,"  there  i 4  a  pleas- 
ure expected  at  once.  The  Prdier  and  Book 
One  of  the  *« Art-Literature  Readers"  Indi- 
cate  that  the  author  has  a  direct  purpose 
and  works  to  its  fulfillment  in  a  bright  cheery 
way  that  will  interest  and  hold  the  children. 
The  design  of  these]  Readers  is  to  relate  art 
and  literature,  that  children  may  absorb  them 
together  when  learning  to  read .  In  the  Pbimxb 
pictures  of  children's  pet9  and  scenes  con- 
nected with  child  life  are  made  the  basis  of 
simple  reading  lessons  full  of  a  breezy  sp^it 
and  happy  suggestion.  The  teacher  will  need 
skill  to  use  the  vocabulary  in  the  Primsr  with 
beginners  in  learning  to  read.  Whether  babies 
can  wisely  and  profitably  learn  of  the  artist 
Millet  will  be  demonstrated  by  trial.  The 
forty-three  pictures  are  the  works  of  famous 
artists  and  are  in  the  dnotype  process.  They 
are  exceedingly  attractive  and  have  been 
selected  with  care  and  taste. 

Book  One  continues  the  Primer  lessons  with 
an  increase  in  the  difficulty  of  new  words. 
Forty-one  illustrations  of  paintings  in  color 
constitute  the  subjects  of  the  readmg  matter. 
The  mechanical  preparation  of  these  books 
is  of  the  best,  and  altogether  they  will  appeal 
to  teachers  most  favorably.  Other  books  of 
the  series  will  follow,  and  will  be  prepared  by 
Miss  Chutter. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Abraham  Likgolm.  (Eclectic  School  Read- 
ings )    By  James  Baldwin. 

Though  many  sketches  of  this  great  Presi- 
dent have  been  published,  they  have  not  been 
prepared  especially  for  young  readers  and 
such  matter  selected  as  would  be  enjoyed  and 
remembered  by  the  young,  both  in  the  school 
and  home.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  well  fitted  to  do 
this  work  which  he  dedicated  "  To  the  School- 
boys of  America."  Much  is  made  of  the  boy. 
hood  of  Lincoln,  and  it  is  probable  many  a 
boy  will  read  tnis  book,  as  Lincoln  read  his, 
by  firelight,  candlelight,  any  way  to  get  the 
life-story.  May  inspiration  result  from  every 
reading. 


GINN  A  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Our  Bodies  and  How  Ws  Litx.  By  Albert 
F.  BlaisdeU,  M.  D. 

A  revised  edition  of  a  book  already  and 
favorably  known  in  onr  sohoois.  ^tais'latsst 
revision  includes  aooounte  of  the  recent  dis- 
coveries made  in  medical  scienoe  and  the 
latest  attitude  of  scientific  men  toward  conta- 
gious diseases.  This  work  also  meets  the 
needs  of  the  schools  in  those  states  which  law. 
fully  require  the  study  of  the  effeol  of  alcohol, 
tobacco,  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
HISTORIOAL  AMD  BlOORAPBIOAL  NAMRATIW. 

Eclectic  School  Readings.    Bj  Isabel  R.  Wal. 
laoh.  160  pages.   Price,  36  cents. 

Sixty-five  brief  sketches  of  noted  people  In 
past  history  from  various  countries  make  up 
this  volume.  It  has  been  prepared  to  meet 
the  needs  especially  of  New  York  teachefs, 
in  the  fifth  school  year,  but  all  teaebers  of  his. 
tory  would  find  a  way  to  use  it* 

GINN  ft  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  Manual  of  Pronueciatiov.  By  Otis  Ash- 
more.  67jpages.  List  pi  ic<»,  thirty  cents. 

Superintendent  Ashmore  has  done  every, 
body  a  service  who  cares  to  pronoance  eor- 
rectly,  by  the  preparation  of  this  txwk.  It  has 
taken  care  and  labor  to  search  out  the  various 
pronunciations  in  ten  dictionaries  and  tabu, 
late  them  so  that/>ne  can  see  at  a  glance  the 
weight  of  authority  for  each  word  aelected 
from  those  most  generally  mispronoonoed. 
While  the  book  is  designee'  for  sci  ool  study 
and  recitation,  every  writei  will  be  glad  to 
have  the  book  within  easy  reach,  and  every 
home  should  have  it  upon  the  living  room 
table.  The  little  volume  also  contains  lists  of 
geographical,  biographical,  and  mythological 
names  marked  for  correct  pronunciation. 


—Paul,  Elder  &  Co.  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
annouDce  the  first  voluine  of  the  Barbara 
Weinstock  lectures  on  The  Morals  of  Trade 
at  the  University  of  California.  The  vol- 
nme  will  be  entitled  *  ^Commercialism  and 
Morality  —  Public  Relations  and  Duties  of 
Modern  Business  Life, '  by  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw,  editor  of  The  American  Review  of 
BevietM, 

—  G.  P.  Putnam*s  Sons  will  publish 
shortly  •'  Breaking  the  Wilderness,"  by  P. 
S.  Dellenbaagh,  of  which  a  most  import- 
ant featnro  will  be  a  map  giving  the  latest 
decisions  in  regard  to  the  locations  of  the 
villages  of  the  Bio  Grande  region  prior  to 
1630.  These  native  towns  were  visited 
and  developed  by  the  Spaniards  at  a  very 
early  date  and  are  among  the  first  Enio- 
pean  settlements  in  the  United  States. 

Catarrh 

Is  a  constituticmal  disease  or^ 
inating  in  impure  blood  and 
requiring  constitutional  treat- 
ment acting  througii  and  puri- 
fying tlie  blood  for  its  radical 
and  permanent  cure*  Be  sure 
to  take 

Hood^s  Sarsaparilla 

Nasal  and  other  local  fonss  of  catafrh  are 
quickly  relieved  by  Catarrleta,  which  allay 
inflasimation  and  deodorize  diicfaarge* 

Hoodie  Sarsaparillat  all  druM4rii»)l« 

Catarrlets,  mail  order  only,  dO  els. 

For  testimonials  of  remarkable  cures  weod 
for  our  Book  on  Catarrh,  No*  4. 

Digiti£efrS?o«i  Co,,  Lowdl,  Ma«. 
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What  a  Progressive  Superhrtetident  says  of  them : 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know, that  we  are 
using  1700  copies  of  the- 5-cent  classics  in  the  Salem 
schools.  These  little  books  were  introduced  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year  and  are  winning  their  way 
with  the  pupils  and  teachers. 

L.  R.  Traver, 
Supt.  of  Schools y  Salem,  Ore, 

SINGLE  COPIB&  SEVEN  CENTS,    FIVE  OR  M(»E,  FIVE  CENTS  EACH 


PirttOnuf*. 

Um.  2.    yEsop's  Fables. 

Adapted  for  pnma^  grack*.  Large  type.  Fok  and 
the  lion,  Fox  and  the  Gra|)e»»Tfae  Cock  arDoodle  and 
the  Piece  of  Gold,  The  Wolf  and  the  Goat.  The  Lazy 
Grasshopper,  The  Wolf  and  the  Crane,  The  Kid  and  the 
Wolf.  The  Fox  and  the  Crow,  The  Stag  at  die  Lake. 

No.  3.    .^op's  Fables. 

Same  as  above  The  Ha>rk  and  the  Ntghtingale, 
The  Snake's  Egn,  The  Fox  and  the  Cnib,  The  Ant  and 
the  Dore  The  i>og  and  the  Shadow,  The  Cat  and  the 
Birds.  The  Fox  amftbe  Well,  The  Fox  and  the  Stork. 

No.  II.    SELEcnoNS  PROM  vKsop.    I. 

Same  as  above,  cpntakitag  the  Two  Frogp,  The 
Battle  of  the  Birds  and  Beasts,  The  Lark  and  Her  Yoiwg 
Ones,  The  Hare  and  the  Tortobe,  The  Lion  and  the 
Mouse,  The  Boy  and  the  Nettle,  The  Utile  Mouae. 

No.  12.    Selections  from  J&sap.    II. 

Same  as  above,  containing  The  Blind  Man  and  the 
Lame  Man,  The  wind  and  the  Sua,  The  Arab  and  the 
Camel,  The  Crabs,  The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb,  The  Rat 
sad  the  Elephant,  The  Fly  and  the  Horse. 

No.  73.    BuDs^  Stems  and  Root* 

A  little  Natnre  Reader  aboat  the  various  Uno.  of 
buds.    Illustrated. 

No.  74.    What  Annie  Saw. 

Nature  .Tories,  telling  of  a  Snail,  Blackbird,  Beetle, 
a  Kitty,  Mrs.  Mouse,  Rabbits,  and  other  familiar  animals. 

No.  77.    Flotter  Friends.    I. 

Another  delightial  nature  reader,  telling  about  the 
etrly  spring  flowers,  in  simple  language 

No.  109,    The  Butterfly  Baby. 

Ccfntaiiuog  the  story.  Mother  Butterfly's  Baby,  by 
Kate  Parch,  and  the  story,  What  the  Grasshopper  Said 
to  AiuiM^  The  Katydid.    A  charming  little  reader 

No.  I  la    Plant  Babies. 

Stories  off  the  Peach  Baby,  Melon  Babies,  and  other 
richly  illustrated  stories. 

No.  143.    Babbs  OF  the  Wood.     ^ 

StiU  another  nature  reader,  large,  dear  type,  telling 
about  the  oak  tree's  iMbies,  the  waluuts,  horse  chestnuts, 
hazel  nut,  Brazil  nut,  nuts  with  wings,  pine  coaes,  Mrs. 
Sumap's  babies,  golden  rod,  etc. 

No.  144.    Nature  Stories. 

Telling  about  onmberriea,  beansy  peaui*  m>d  other 
phmts  and  vegetables. 


No,  21 


The  Butterfly's  Home. 

to  No.  109- 

Second  Orade. 

No.  7.    Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

The  Storyof  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  told  in  simple 
form.    Illustrated,  large  type. 

No.  8.    Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

Always  interesting  to  children,  told  in  simple  form. 

No.  75.    Roots  and  Stems. 

Nature  Stories  for  second  grade.  Large,  dear  type. 
Illustrated- 

No.  76.    Bird  Friends. 

Stories  about  the  Woodpecker,  Flicker,  Pufple 
Fmch.  The  Cuckoo,  Red^  -ed  Vireo,  Black  and  Yellow 
WaiUer ,  The  Bank  SwaUow.    Full-page  ittustiacions . 

No.  78.    Flower  Friends.    II. 

Natwe  Stories  along  the  same  line  as  No.  77.  Fully 
illustrated. 

No.  79.    Flower  Friends.    III. 

Similar  to  77  and  78 .    Fully  fllustmted. 

No.  S7.    Legends  of  the  Springtime. 

Being  the  story  of  the  Sleeping  Beantr.  EogMsh 
i^rsioo,  and  the  story  of  Siegfried  and  BmaMlde,  Ger- 


No.  185.    Robinson  Crusuk.    Part  I. 

In  simple  form  for  second  grade  children    The 
is  complete  in  four  nuanbers.    Fully  illustrated. 

No.  186.  Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  II. 

No.  187.  Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  III. 

No.  1 38.  Robinson  Crusoe.    Part  IV. 

No.  189.  Children  of  History.    I. 

lory  of  the  life  of  Washhiston,     ,  _    . 

1,  told  in  simple 


The  Story  of  the  life  of  Washhigton,  Franklin,  Ful- 
ton, S.  F.B^  Morse,  EU  Whitney. ''^^ '"        --  ' 


language.    Large,  clear  type. 

No.  190.    Children  o?  History. 


II. 


The  itory  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Audubon,  Webster, 
Emerson,  Bryant. 


INo.  71,     iRViNa 
Mp.  72.    Pocahontas. 
Ko.  81.    Cyrus  W.  ¥ibu>, 
No.  20.  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field.  J. 

Contains  15  short  «tbries  that  first  appeared  in 
Frimavy  EdncatUn. 

Uo.  21.  Stories  fr(>m  Garden  and  Field.  II. 

Qmtains  m  Tories  about  pansies.  Earns,  etc. 

No,  45.    Stories  of  the  Pilgrims. 

In  simple  form,  the  story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers . 

No.  46.    Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

Besides  the  story  of  the  tea  party,  the  book  contain* 
words  and  music  of  two  songs,"  Revohitionarv  Tea" 
•ad  ••  The  Origin  of  Yankee  Doodle." 

N«.  68.,  Story  ok  the  Norsemen. 

a  story  in  simple  form,  by  Mrs.  S.  &  Da^es.  o! 
how  the  brave  Norse  Eric  discovered  America. 

No.  69.    Puss  IN  Boots. 

Old  yet  always  of  interest  to  boys  and  girls  i«  iTi^ 
talc  of  Puss  in  Boots. 

No.  <)5.    SitjRiES  oy  Revolution.    1. 

Stery  of  Lexington  and  Concord  in  simple  form. 

No.  96.    Stories  OF  Revolution.    II. 

Same  as  above.    British  driven  from  Bostou. 

No.  101.    SoroRiBs  OF  Revolution.    III. 

Same  as  95  and  96.    Battle  of  Long  Island. 

Now  120.    The  Liberty  Bbll. 

Story  written  by  Mirs.  S,  E.  Dawes,  aUo  contain* 
the  ^complete  poem,  beginning 

^  There  was  tumult  in  the  City, 
In  the  quaint  old  Quaker  town." 


No.  196.    Legends  of  the  Springtime. 

How  the  Summer   Came  (Indian  Legend), 
and  the  Applet  (Norse  I^egend) . 


IL 
Idun 


No.  198. 

OoBtai 

alsoos^ny 


The  Flower  Woeld. 


many  atoriea  and  legends  iJiput  flowers: 
s  for  brush  work. 


10  Cent  Readers 

GRADE  II. 

Stories  of  Famous  Pictures.    L 


Third  Qnutc. 

No.  I.    Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.    I. 

Adapted  by  Mara  L.  Pratt  for  the  thiid  grade  diiU 
dren.  (Jontains  the  following  stories:  The  Princess  and 
Her  Servant,  The  (Golden  (3«Me,  The  Frog  Prince. 

N«.  4.    Grimm*s  Fairy  Tales.    II. 

Uniform  with  No.  s.  Hlma  in  L«ck,  Jack  of  all 
Trades,  The  Brother  and  Sister. 

No.  13.    Selections  FEoii  Grimm.    I. 

Unsfotm  with  i  and  4.  The  Three  Little  Men  in  the 
Wood,  Hanael  and  GieteL 

No.  14.    Selections  from  Grimm.    II. 

Same  as  13.  The  White  Serpent,  Mother  Holle, 
The  Musidaaa. 

No.  9.    The  Story  of  Bryant. 

a  short  biography  of  39  pages,  suitable  to  the  under- 
standing of  third  grade  aiildren.  Our  third  grade  list 
contains  biographies  of  twenty^five  noted  men  and 
women.  Teachers  will  6nd  this  set  inyaluable  to  have  on 
their  desk  so  as  to  have  at  hand  a  short  yet  complete 
history  of  the  foUowing: 


No.  25. 

Story  of  Columbuv 

No.  26. 

Putnam. 

No.  27. 

Penn. 

No.  28, 

Washington. 

No.  29. 

Franklin. 

No.  30. 

Webster. 

No.  31. 

Lincoln. 

No.  35. 

Lowell. 

No.  3d. 

Tennyson. 

No.  42. 

Whittier. 

No.  43. 

Cooper. 

No.  44. 

Fulton. 

No.  48. 

Eli  Whitney. 

No.  60. 

Edison. 

No.  61. 

Hawthorne. 

No.  62. 

S.  F.  Bi  Morse. 

No.  63. 

Louisa  M.  Aloott. 

No.  64. 

James  Watt. 

No,  yo 

ijir.'n-illBllHM 


QKADe  III. 

KusKjN's  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

^ited  for  young  children  by  Eloiss  McVav. 

Sewell*s  Black  Beauty. 
Story  of  Landseer.    (Illns.) 
Story  of  Bonheur.    (Illus.) 

grade  IV. 

Mulock's  Little  Lamb  Prince. 

Edited  for  children  of  America  by  £.  Noams. 

Dickens'  Christmas  Carol. 

Dickens'  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 


k 


grade  v. 


Swirfs  <Duluver  Among  the  Little 
People  of  Liluput. 

Edited  for  young  people  by  £.  O.  Chapman. 

Swift's  Guluver  Among  the  Giants. 

Edited  for  young  people  by  E.  O.  Chapman. 
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MEN 
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WOMEN 


For   its 

^'<*  treattnen^l 
of  affairs 
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manly 
fiction. 


COMPii 


For   its 
helpfulness^ 
in  hoove 
tife*  its  en- 
tertaining 
stories  and 
anecdotes. , 
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READ  BY  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

For  its  ^virealtli  of  good  stories  and 

aid  in  all   educational 

^worh. 


Everybody  Reads  The  Companion. 

It  provides  a  common   bond  of  interest  and  a  never-failing  source  of  entertainment 
and  information  for  all  the  members  of  the  family  circle. 

THE,  VOLUME  FOR  1905. 

AMONG  the  225  contribiltors  to  The  Youth's  Companion  during  1905  will  be  men  and  women  who  ha\"e  achieved 
distinciion  in  Statesmanship,  Diplotnacy,  Exploration,  Philanthropy,  Literature,  Sciences  An,  Law  and  Medicine, 
The  varied  contents  of.' the  new  volume  will  include  Seven  3eri«L  Stories  each  ^ual  in  volume  to  a  $1.50  book; 
Two  Handred  and  Filty  Sh&rt  Stories,   equal  to  t\^^enty   bound   volumes ;   One    Hiindf ed  Sp«cial  Adiclei  —  instructive    and 
helpful— all  in  addition  to  Ni»tes  an  Current  Events  and  Nature  and  Science,  the  Weekl;  Article  on  Cai-e  ol  the  Kealtll*  and 
the  most  careful  selection  of  Miscellany,  Anecdotes,  Wit  and  Humor. 

Illustrated    Prospectus    for    t905   and    Sp«clm«D    Copifis   of  th«    Paper,    Froe, 


EVF;KY   NE.W   SUBSCRIBER^ 


Who  cuts  out  and  sends  this  slip  with  the  name  of  this  publication  at  once  with  $1*75  for 

The  Youth's  Companion  for  the  52  weeks  of  1903  will  receive: 

All  the  Issues  of  The  Companion  for  the  remaining  weeks  of  1  904, 

The  ThanKsglvlng,  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Double  Numbers. 

The  "Carnations"  Calendar  for  I  905,  printed  In  colors  and  gold. 
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Don't  worry  during  1905 
About  the  Drawing:  Lessons 
Try  the  AUGSBURG  SYSTEM 

You  will  never  again  have  to  complain 
of  the  children's  lack  of  interest. 


FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

We  advise  the  use  of  the  '^Augsburg  Shorter  Course  "  in 
rural  schools,  or  schools  of  mixed  grades,  or  in  small  graded 
schools,  where  but  little  time  can  be  given.  This  course 
furnishes  the  minimum^  amount  of  work  and  is  carefully 
graded. 

In  installing  the  "  Shorter  Course/*  if  the  pupils  have 
never  studied  drawing  systematically,  the  author  advises  first 
placing  Tablet  No.  i  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  in  the  first, 
second,  and  third  years,  and  Tablet  No.  4  in  the  hands  of 
,  the  pupils  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years, 
then  gradually  grade  the  work  until  the  pupils  are  working 
in  the  exercise  tablet  corresponding  to  their  school  year. 


FOR  crrv  soiooLs 

We  advise  the  use  of  the  "  Standard  Course  "  in  graded 
schools  having  a  supervisor  of  drawing,  or  where  from  one  to 
one  and  one-half  hours*  time  per  week  is  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  "Standard  Course**  furnishes  the  maximum  amount 
of  work  and  is  carefully  graded. 

In  installing  the  "Standard  Course,**  if  the  pupils  have 
never  studied  drawing  systematically,  the  author  advises 
placing  Tablet  No.  i  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  in  the  first, 
second,  and  third  grades,  and  Tablet  No.  5  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades,  then  gradually  grade  the  work  until  the  pupils  are 
working  in  the  exercise  tablets  corresponding  to  their  school 
year. 

In  using  the  Pupils'  Practice  Tablets,  either  of  the 
"  Standard  "  or  "  Shorter  **  Courses,  the  time  usually  taken 
in  passing  the  drawing  paper  is  saved,  as  the  practice  paper' 
is  contained  in  the  tablets.  Another  advantage  is  that  the 
tablet  is  so  arranged  that  the  pupils  cannot  skip  around  the 
tablet,  or  work  ahead  of  the  lesson. 


SHORTER  COURSE 


Tablet  No.  i,  for 
Tablet  No.  2.  for 
Tablet  No.  3,  for 
Tablet  No.  4,  for 
Tablet  No.  5,  for 
Tablet  No.  6,  for 
Tablet  No.  7,  for 
Tablet  No.  8,  for 


the  fii-st  year, 
the  second  year, 
the  third  year, 
the  fourth  year. 
the  fifth  year, 
the  sixth  year, 
the  seventh  year, 
the  eighth  year. 


STANDARD  COURSE 

Tablet  No.    i,  for  rst  half  of  second  year.. 
Tablet  No.    3,  for  ist  half  of  third  year. 
Tablet  No.    5,  lor  ist  half  of  fourth  year. 
Tablet  No.    7,  for  ist  half  of  fifth  year. 
Tablet  No.    9,  for  ist  half  of  sixth  year. 
Tablet  No.  1 1,  for  ist  half  of  seventh  year. 
Tablet  No.    2,  for  2nd  half  of  second  year. 
Tablet.  No.    4,  for  2nd  half  of  third  yeafr. 
Tablet  No.    6,  for  2nd  half  of  fourth  year. 
Tablet  No.    8,  for  2nd  half  of  fifth  year. 
Tablet  No.  10,  for  2nd  half  of  sixth  year. 
Tablet  No.  12,  for  2nd  half  of  seventh  year. 


FOR  TEACHERS*  USE 

Manual  I.  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  In 
the  first,  second,  and  third  grades. 

Manual  II.  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  ei^th  grades. 

Manual  III.  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  in 
the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades,  in  schools 
using  the  "Standard*'  Course.  Manual  III.  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  schools  using  the  '^Shorter'*  Cdurse,  as  the 
Pupils'  Practice  Tablets  are  based  on  Manuals  I.  and  11^ 
but  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  third  Manual  in  the 
teachers'  hands,  and  we  strongly  advise  that  at  least  a  few 
copies  be  placed  where  the  teachers  of  all  grades  may  hove 
access  to  them.  - 

Price  of  Practice  Tablets,  either  course,  Retail,  15  cents 
each ;  Wholesale,  per  dozen,  lt.50. 

Manuals  I.,  IL,  and  III.,  each/  75  cents.; 


Address  all  Orders  to  Nearest  Office 


EDUCATIONAL   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


228  Wabaah  Avenue  63  Fifth  Avenu«  60  Bromfleld  8tr«et  Austall  Bulldlnjr  ^  .  .     80d  Mas-Ri 
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ONE  CENT  eXcH  for  25  or  more;  z2o  for  $1.00.     Postpaid 


Send  25  cents  for 

25  Art  Subjects,  or 

25  Madonnas,  or 

25  On  Life  of  Christ,  or 

25  Landscapes,  or 

25  Dogs,  Kittens,  etc.,  or 

25  Authors  and  Poets,  or 

25  For  Children 

Each  set  in  a  portfolio,  or 
1 3  Pictures  in  CtJors,  or 

Art  Booklet,  Madonnas. 

or  50  cents  for 

50  Perry  Pictures,  assorted,  or 


Send  50  cents  tor 

These  1 1  Extra  Size,  10x12. 
Sistine  Madonna 
Holy  Night 
Feeding  Her  Birds 
Shepherdess 
Baby  Stuart 
Horse  Faiy 
Angel  Heads 
Christinas  Chimes 
Pharaoh's  Horses 
Christ  and  Doctors 
Sir  Galahad  (Call  it  set  100) 


25  Pictures  in  Colors,  Birds,  etc.,  Or  these  and  12  others  for  $1.00 

or  II  Perry  Pictures,  Extra  Or  II  Madonnas. 

Mze,  or  Portfolio  25  Pictures,  Or  II  for  children 

New  York   Edition,   7^9.  Or  1 1  of  Animals 

Gems  of  Art.    Order  to-day,  for  50  cents 

[Boc^nhausen  Madonna.     The        These  3  sets  tor  $1.40 
one*ccnt  pictures  are  3  to  5  times        Satisfaction  guaranteed 
this  size.] 

THE    PERRY    PICTURES    COMPANY,  Box  i,  Maiden,  Mass.        „ 


Send  $1.00  for 

50  New  York  Edition,  or 
Christmas  Set,  No.  2,  120  pic- 
tures sJxS,  all  in  the  new  Bos- 
ton Edition,  no  two  alike,  or 
120  Perry  Pictures,  your  own 
selection  from  2,000  subjects. 
Or  The  Perry  Magazine. 

or  $t.  50  for 
The  Perry  Magazine  and 
50  New  York  Edition,  or 
50  Pictures  in  Colors  —  to  new- 
subscribers  only,  limited  time. 
Send  two  two-cent  stamps 
for  Catalogue  of  1,000  min- 
iature  illustrations '  and  two 
pictures. 

Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exposition 
Highest  Award,  Bufialo. 
Gold  Medal,  St.  Louis,  1904. 


Tremont  Temple,  Boston 


Send  all  Mail  Orders  tp  Maiden  Ofiiie 


146  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Main  U«ll 
Korttiwcaleni  Uniyersity 

DEPTS.  IN  EVANSTON 
College  of  Liberal  Arts 
School  of  Music 
Sch«ol5of  Theology 
School  of  Oratory 
Academy- 

DEPTS.  IN  CHICAGO 
Hedical  School 
Law  School 
School  of  Dentistry 
School  of  Pharmacy 
Total  Attcndni  cc, 

Address  all  inquiries  rela- 
tive to  University  courses  in 
residence  to  the  Deans  of 
the  respective  departments. 


"QUALIFIED  TEACHERS 

GROWING  SGARGE 

(iood  teachers  are  more  in  demand  than  ever  before.  Salaries  are  growing  better  every 
year.  The  requirements  have  been  raised,  but  only  the  wise  ones  who  were  awake  and  had 
kept  their  lamps  burning  were  ready  for  the  change.  They  practically  ha:d  their  choice  of 
positions.  The  demand  for  qualified  teachers  is  far  greater  than  the  supply.  Agencies  report 
that  it  is  less  difficult  for  them  to  get  orders  than  to  fill  them.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Educa- 
tion found  its  "  qualified  list  '*  exhausted  and  was  compelled  to  advertise  for  teachers  last  spring. 
— From  Th£  Primary  School  (E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.),  October,  1904. 

THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

IJy  prepanng  now  for  the  examination,  you  will  be  able  to  raise  your  grade  of  certificate 
antl  be  in  line  for  promotion.  Then,  you  will  not  need  to  look  for  a  better  school :  the  better 
position  will  seek  you.  The  studious,  qualified,  and  progressive  teacher  will  always  be  above 
par. 


STRONG  ENDORSEMENT 

Many  Interstate  School  Students  have  remained  on  our  rolls  from  year 
to  year,  and  have  diplomas  covering  a  wide  range  of  work.  No  school 
can  enroll  students  for  second  and  third  courses  whose  instruction  is  not 
high  grade.  Not  only  do  we  place  every  member  under  the  personal 
charge  of  a  thoroughly  competent  instructor,  but  w«  are  always  glad  to 
advise  teachers  on  matters  relating  to  their  professional  work. 


ALICE  D.  McHAKQUE 

Rock  Springa,  Wye,  says: 
My  diploma  for  the  coir- 
pletic.n  of  ihe  Normnl  Elec- 
tive Course  has  been  re 
ccived.  1  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  work  that 
I  am  new  enrolled  tor  ihc 
First  Year  Laiin  Course 
■■■ept    26,  IC04 


INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OP  CORRESPONDENCE 

Affiliated  with  Northweatern  University 
378-384  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


!!r.7EV&%%'::?.'j:s!Ki^jStrjS!:.^^r,s}"H\s"iH*ii; 

NORMAL  OEPARTMENT 

ACADEMIC  OEPT. 

Arittim«Uc 

Plan*  6e«iMtr| 
Qrammar 

Rlittoric 

Utaratiira 

Oramnf 

BoUny 

Phr«»ei 

uT5S?.r, 
Civil  Oovwamtfll 
EeoMmiet 
Petfaff09ic« 
PtTCholonr 

Pharmacy 

Literature 

First  Ytar  Utin 

Aioebra 

HonloWrittEagiitli 

Phr»ie« 

C«om«try 

Botany 

Ancient  Hi«tory 

COMMERCIAL  OEPT. 

Busmen 

Shorlhaa* 

Trpenrritiag 

■am. ^.^ „_.,.. 

AMraM      -     -,.,.... .-- u-....- . —    ..   ■ 

Pkimary  EuLCATioN,  December 

Success 

Tbc  student  who  attempt**  to  master  almu-  the  difficulties  of  an  unfaTnilinr  ^iilijcit    is   a    blind  leader  of  the  blind.     He 
makes  mistakes  which  projxrr  ^ui'laocc  would  avoid.     Ho  wastes  valu.il'if  tniK-  Uxmusc  of  mistdiretfied    effort.     He    is 
unable  to  hold  bimst-lf  to  '*\*t<.mntic  study.     He  I.»cs  interest  and  b»co:Ti<.s  <li>cour3^'ed. 
Competent   direction   unJixk**    to   the    ?tv.dcnt   the   inyMcncs   ol     his   sul-ject   and    leads   him   to   success. 

(EI]c   5?ulletln   CQrrc5pon^cnce   5cl)ooI 

is  prepared  to  give  yuu  the  U■nl^t^  of  competent  direction  while  you  remain  at  homo  and  continue  your  rcujular 
occupotion.     A  corji'*  of  cxficrioncc^  te.Tchtr*  ^'ive  personal  attention  to  the  work  of  teachinjf.     Each  teacher    j>j 
has  himself  prep.irrd  the  cours<r  in  which  he  gives  instruOMon;  individually  dirvcl*  the  work  of  all  his 
pupils;  corrects  the  errors  in  ev<ry  answer  pajKr;  writes  a  personal  letter  of  criticism  (or  every  les- 
son, givi-s  sj<vi.il  h(.l{i  to  tli./»<-  who  need  it.     This  is  instntCtion  in  tbc  highest  s«-ns?.  ; 
from  the  statn'jfnnt  ot  rtvult'*  the  cc^t  is  trying. 
X^^  Write   to-d.iv    It'r    Uxiklet  describing  methods  of  instruction. 

'^    S/V'^^S^^.        Bulletin  Correspondence  School.  Dep't  E 

Syracuse.  N.  Y.  ..^'-''^:^^^' 


By  WILLIAM  J.  SHEARER,  A.M.,  Pd.D. 

Superintendent  0/  Schools,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

nORALS  AND  HANNERS,  or  Element*  of  Chaiac- 
ter  andO'nduct.  218  pages.  $0.75.  Already  adopted 
in  many  public,  private  and  parnchial  schools. 

OEHS  OF  ^ISDOn,  from  Bible,  Literature  .nr.d 
Proverbs.  272  paces  $1.00.  Suitable  for  opeuin^ 
e.vercises  and  moral  Icssous. 

THE  riANAaenENT  AND  TRAINING  OF  CHIL- 
DREN. ^87  paces.  $1.50.  Esf>ecially  adapted  for 
city,  county  and  state  reading  circles. 

WtSDOn  OP  THE  WORLD,  in  Proverbs  of  .\Il 
Nations.  734  paqes  $1.00.  The  be.st  ^iro verbs,  ar- 
r.ingcd  under  more  than  si.x  hundred  hiihject.s. 

TALKS  TO  YOUNO  WOHEN  on  Some  ProblcniN 
of  Life  $101.  Ju.>t  the  book  to  place  i:i  the  hands 
of  every  young  woman 

THE  GRADING  OF  5CH00LS.  218  pa-cs.  $x  50. 
The  only  book  ever  written  on  this  important  subject- 
All  are  lamo,  handsomely  bound  in  cl  'th  and  .stamped 
in  white  leaf.     Sent  postpaid  on  rc<  ejpt  of  price. 

Special  Offer  —  20%  discount  on  t'.vo,—  ^3%  discouut 
on  three, —  33I  ,  discount  onyt>;</ . 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  for  a  very  special 
proposition  to  principals  and  teachers. 


RICHARDSON,  SMITH  &  CO. 
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Dnring  December  Read  to  Tour  Pupils 

Tl-iO   F*ooi>lo  of  tlxo   Clxosiork  X^arkd 

By  MYLES  ENDICOTT 

Vols.  I.,   ir.,  i\u(\  III.      With  lllnstralioiis  from  DorC»  aud  dtlier  Eminent  Artists. 

Price,  lioards,  40  cents;    CloUi,  60  cents. 

**  Stories  of  the  lMl)le"  seems  to  ine  to  be  exceptionally  well  written  for  J4<'.IjooI  puq^^oscs 
—  and  they  are  handsome.  —  II.   T.   Baii.kv,   Sujtt.  of  Drawing^  Mass, 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


228  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


63  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


50  Bromfleld  Street 
BOSTON 


Austell  Bulldlns  809  Market  Street 

ATLANTAyitized  b  ban  francisco 
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Froebel's  Mother  Play  Pictures 

Ten  Colored  Pictures,  size  9  x  J2,  on  sheet  J5  x  20 

Drawn  by  MARION  £•  CROCKER        j Published  by  ADELINE  T.  JOYCE 

This  Scries  of  Colored  Mother  Play  Pictures  consists  of 


"  Tbe  Bay  with  thp  Limbs  " 
-All  Gone" 
*'  The  Toyman  '* 


'*  The  Knights  and  the  Good  Child  " 
"  The  Knights  and  the  Bad  Child  " 
*'  The  Knights  and  the  Mother** 
**  The  Two  Windows  ** 


"  The  Wheelwright " 
'*The  Garden  Gate" 
-  The  Barnyard  Gate  " 


,  These  Pictutes  Sold  Only  in  Sets.        Price,  per  Set,  $3.50.        Postpaid 

LAURA  FISHER 
Director  of  PuUlc  Kindergartens,  Boston,  Mass*,  says: 

"  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  the  pictures  of  Froehel's  Mother  Play  have  at  last  through  your  efforts  acquired  a  thorouehly  artistic  form. 
1  know  of  nothing  that  will  be  of  greater  help  in  the  kindergarten  and  for  which  all  kindergartners  will  be  more  grated,  and  I  trust  that 
they  may  find  their  way  into  all  thelcindergartens  of  our  land." 


We  are  giving:  Special  Attention  to  KINDERGARTEN  REVIEW 

To  increase  the  subscription  list  we  are  offering  as  premiums  some  of  our  best  books.     Send  for  illustrated  circular  giving  particulars. 

Price  of  tbe  Review,  $1.00  a  Year 


MILTON  BRADLEY  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NEW  YC»K 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA 


SAN  FRANOSCX) 


THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  — A  NOTABLE  BOOK 

Exertion,  Diversion,  Invigoration  —  flental  and  Pliysical 

Easily  and  permanently  secured  by  Nature  Games,  Competitive  atid  Antagonistic  Games,  and  by  Basket,  Base  and 
Football,  mcxiificd  and  safely  adapted  for  pupils  on  playgrounds,  in  gymnasium  and  schoolroom. 

2,000  COPIES  ORDERED  FOR  THE  CHICAGO  SCHOOLS 

OF 

SONG-ROUNDELS  AND  GAMES 

By  HENRY  SUDER,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Culture,  Chicago  Public  Schools.     Iflustrated.    Royal  8vo.    Qoth^  75  cents 

The  dreary  era  of"  all  work  tnd  no  play,"  with  its  sad  harvest  of 
dullardSy  is  fast  passing  away  and  now  would  seem  to  have  received  its 
final  blow  in  this  unique  and  notable  book  of  Professor  Suder's. 

Progressive  Chicago  set  the  seal  of  Hif^hest  Exallence  upon  it  by 
issuing  it  under  its  own  copyright  for  Chicago  Puhlic  Schools,  and  dis- 
tributing two  thousand  copies  at  once  among  its  teachers. 

The  Educational  Publishing  Company  is  pleased  to  announce 
that  it  is  authorized  to  publish  the  further  editions  for  the  general 
public. 

The  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  November  2, 1904,  remarks :  **  Foot- 
ball with  its  rough  features  eliminated  is  to  be  taught  in  the  Chicago 
Public  Schools.  It  will  be  introduced  as  an  exercise  calculated  to 
develop  *  the  powers  of  observation  and  attention,  the  sens'*s,  agility, 
individuality,  and  comprehension.*  The  rules  governing  the  new  game 
forbid  mass  plays,  do  away  with  the  possibility  of  scrimmages,  rushes, 
and  the  grabbing  of  players  and  hurling  them  to  the  ground.  It  may 
be  played  by  both  boys  and  girls  in  any  number.  This  new  sport  is 
prescribed  for  use  in  the  schools  above  the  fifth  grade  in  a  manual  of 
SoBg-Roundels  and  Games  prepared  by  Henry  Suder,  Supervisor  of 
Physical  Culture. 

The  official  introduction  of  games  in  the  schools  is  a  wide  depar- 
ture fiom  precedent  and  is  in  line  with  the  growing  belief  among  edu- 
cators that  properly  directed  play  and  exercise  are  an  essential  part  of 
the  education  of  the  child. 

While  for  some  years  past  educators  generally  have  endeavored  to 
make  games  more  popular  on  the  playgrounds  and  indoors,  we  do  not 
find  that  special  pains  have  been  taken  to  have  the  benefits  reaped  by 
I  the  weak  as  well  as  by  the  strong. 


The  games  are  song-games,  roundels  (Reigen),  accompanied  by 
vocal  music,  class,  competitive,  and  antagonbti^  games.  All  the  songs 
are  written  to  well-known  melodies.  To  some  extent  the  games  are 
graded,  but  on  the  whole  instructors  are  left  to  their  judgment  to  select 
those  suitable  for  their  purpose^ 

.  The  nature  games  must  delight  the  imitative  tendencies  of  the 
little  ones,  while  bean  bags,  wand,  ball  exercises,  and  the  roundels 
must  deeply  interest  and  abundantly  exercise  the  grades  from  upper 
primary  to  upper  grammar. 


JT^TBAB  OORNKR  OFF  AND  MAIL  US'^^ 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Enclosed  find  75  cents.    Send  me  a  copy  of*  Song-Roundels 
AND  Games,  by  Henry  Suder,  postage  prepaid. 


A^ame . 


Address ,. 


St.  No. Digitized  by 


G 


State 
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At  the 

ST.  LOOK  EXPOSITIOIl,  1904 

THE  SUPERIOR  JURY 
has  awarded  the 

AMERICAN    BOOK   COMPANY 

Staying  Power 

FOR  THE 

TIDCn    DDAIIU 

TWO   GRAND   PRIZES 

for  the  excellence  of  its  publications 

llnbU  BnAlnj^, 

Horsford'$  Acid  Phosphate  nourishes  and 
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appetite  and  digestion,  and  gives  restful  sleep. 

It   restores  to  the  body  nature*s  strength- 
giving  phosphates  needed  by  the  overworked 

Officeman,  Teacher  and  Student, 

a  deficiency  of  which  means  general  physical 
weakness,  Dyspepsia,  Headache  and  Nervous- 
ness. 

Horsford's 
Acid  Phosphate. 

If  your  druggist  can't  supplv  ^ou,  iend  25 
cents  to  RuMFORD  Chemical  vVorks,  Provi- 
dence, R.  1.,  for  simple  bottle,  postage  paid. 

This  action  recalls  that 

THE    INTERNATIONAL    JURY    OF    AWARDS 
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PARIS  EXPOSITIOH  OF  1900 
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AMERICAN    BOOK   COMPANY 
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Supplementary  Readers 
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The  Ethics  of  Life 

We,  who  believe  that  imparting  instruction  is  not 
tne  whole  duty  of  the  teacher,  and  that  a  training  in 
ethics  is  the  crown  of  the  work,  may  well  pause  now 
and  then  to  see  whether  we  are  fitting  the  children 
with  the  kind  of  character  armor  they  will  need  in 
Hfe*s  contest. 

First  of  ally  perhaps y  is  the  greatness  that  will  allow 
them  generously  to  see  others  preferred  to  themselves. 
Not  many  things  in  life  are  harder  to  bear  than  to  see 
the  cup  we  thirst  for  bestowed  upon  another.  Is  he 
equally  deserving?  The  heartache  is  no  less  for  that. 
Has  the  treasure  been  secured  by  unworthy  means? 
Then,  true  heroism  is  needed  to  accept  the  fact  in 
patient  silence.  There  is  not  an  age  or  condition  in 
life  when  occasions  like  these  are  not  a  part  of  one's 
experience.  The  little  child-heart  is  torn  by  such 
disappointments.  Too  young  to  have  learned  from, 
life's  discipline,  it  cries  out  in  bitter  grief.  Only  a 
profound  pity  can  fill  the  teacher's  heart.  How  can 
she  help?  By  punishment,  scorn,  or  ridicule?  Never, 
There  is  nothing  but  to  soothe  and  help  him  to  be 
brave  enough  to  bear  it.  To  call  him  selfish  is  to 
pronounce  sentence  oji  the  whoje  of  humanity,  for 
keen  disappointment  in  seeing  others  take  the  prize  is 
a  universal  experience.  Perhaps  an  impersonal  story, 
illustrating  just  such  conditions,  told  at  the  right  time 
—  not  wheh  the  wound  is  freshest  —  and  showing  the 
victory  of  the  one  who  rose  above  the  sorrow,  would 
be  the  best  way  to  help.  Where  shall  such  a  stor\' 
be  found  ?  The  teacher  can  make  a  better  one  than  she 
can  find,  if  she  will  be  sure  not  to  spoil  it  with  that 
awful  **  application  "  at  the  end  to  the  children  before 
her.  There  are  other  ways  to  teach  heroism  in  this 
particular  trial,  and  the  teacher  needs  to  carry  this  as 
one  of  the  problems  in  the  undercurrent  of  hor 
thought,  always  alert  to  discover  the  key  to  its  solu- 
tion. The  true  kindergartncrs  teach  this  lesson  of 
giving  up  self  in  a  happy  way  when  some  little  face  is 
downcast  because  another  is  chosen  in  the  circle. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  one  feature  of  kindergarten  work 
that  has  done  more  for  the  children  than  in  teaching 
them  to  give  up  self  to  others.  When  one  has  learned 
the  Not  Me  lesson  in  life,  a  distinct  advance  has  been 
made  toward  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  , 

To  do  a  good  thing,  to  be  helpful  and  kind  at  a  sac- 
rifice of  self  and  not  talk  about  it  afterwards  ;  to  see 
a  good  deed  praised,  and  never  step  forward  and  say, 
"I  did  it";  to  go  without  honest  commendation 
when  a  word  would  win  it; — how  shall  modesty  like 
this  be  taught  the  children?  *'To  do  good  by 
stealth  and  blush  to  find  it  fame  "is  not  exactly  an 
attribute  of  humanity.  How  shall  it  be  encouraged  ? 
Another  problem,  with  no  less  difficulty  than  the 
other.  Christmas  affords  rich  opportunities  to  illus^T^ 
trate  the  beauty  of  this  rare  virtue;? 'tized  by  VnV^V^^lV^ 
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>  To  do  the  fight  thing,  as  one  sees  it,  at  the  eost  of 
personal  popularity,  and,  maybe,  ones  good  name, 
besides,  is  a  power  sorely  needed  in  this  policy-serving 
world.  It  dizzies  with  millennial  dreams  to  imagine 
what  this  world  w^ould  be  like  if  righteous  courage 
should  dominate  a  servile  fear  of  consequences. 
Does  this  doctrine  sound  too  old  for  the  children? 
The  words  may,  but  ah,  the  need  itself  exists  in 
every  primary  school.  Not  a  day  passes  that  some 
little  child  does  not  shrink  from  a  good  impulse  for 
fear  of  what  other  children  may  think  or  say.  How 
shall  they  be  taught  to  rise  above  the  criticism  of 
others  when  right  is  at  stake? 

Dr.,  John  Dewey  says  that  school  is  not  only  a 
preparation  for  life,  but  that  "School  is  life."*  Precious 
little  goes  on  in  the  hurly-burly  of  life  that  is  not  first 
enacted  in  miniature  in  the  school-room.  Men  and 
women  are  only  '*  boys  and  girls  grown  tall,  after  all." 

"What!  only  three  things  to  be  aimed  at  in  our 
ethical  training?"  Ah,  yes;  many,  many  times  the 
three  specified  here,  but  to  work  toward  these  will 
embrace  a  whole  code  of  conduct  regulation. 

**  So  easy  to  say  these  things  on  paper,  but  quite 
another  thing  to  do  them,"  is  the  teacher's  respon- 
siv^e  sigh.  True,  perfectly  true ;  yet  every  teacher 
has  known  enough  of  the  hard  things  in  life,  has 
been  conscious  enough  of  her  own  mistakes  to 
acknowledge  that  it  is  only  wisdom  to  teach  the  little 
ones  to  avoid  them.  If  she  would  teach  from  her 
own  life,  and  let  the  wearisome,  goody-goody  talks  on 
morals  go  by,  she  would  reach  the  child-he^rt  with  a 
sympathy  straight  from  her  own.  When  such  ethical 
teaching  is  interwoven  throughout  the  lesson  work  of 
every  day,  the  accusation  that  our  public  schools  are 
*' purely  secular  "  will  have  less  weight  and  meaning. 


Pharisee  or  Samaritan? 

E.  D.  K. 

k  was  Christmas  week.  Two  primary  Jteachers*  in 
a  city  school  read  the  same  Christmas  story  with  their 
children,  in  separate  rooms. 

The  purpose  of  the  story  was  to  teach  the  duty  of 
benevolence  to  poor  people  at  Christmas.  The  little 
sketch  had  not  much  character  in  itself,  and  each 
teacher  could  make  of  it  what  she  would.  * 

One  teacher  used  the  story  to  point  a  Christmas 
moral.  In  the  same  business  tone  in  which  she  would 
have  given  a  lesson  in  number,  she  wove  into  the 
bare  story-facts  the  duty  of  benevolence  to  the  poor 
as  a  special  Christmas  obligation.  In  imagination,  she 
went  with  her  children  to  the  dwelling  of  poverty, 
gave  the  presents  of  outgrown  clothing  and  last  year's 
Christmas  gifts;  then,  mechanically, brought  the  chil- 
dren home  again,  with  a  sense  of  duty  done,  to  have 
a  real  Christmas  of  their  own  afterwards.  In  closing, 
she  tacked  on  a  little  moral :  to  be  very  thankful  they 
were  not  like  the  poor  children  they  had  visited. 

And  every  child,  as  he  closed  his  book,  was,  with- 
out knowing  it.  a  little  Pharisee. 

The  other  teacher?  She  first  read  the  story  aloud 
to  her  children  with  a  voice  rich  with  feeling,  and  she 
read  into  this  same  bare  story  the  whole  blessedness 
of  a  loving  and  sympathetic  humanity.  The  children 
listened  with  deepening  eyes;  at  the  close  not  a  word 
was  uttered  by  either  children  or  teacher.  No 
'*  moral  "was  needed.  Every  syllable  had  vibrated 
witli  a  moral. 


Then  this  teacher,  too,  went  with, the  children  to  the 
unfortunate  home.  They  went  gladly,  as  a  privilege — 
no  '*duty"  was  talked  about.  They  entered  deferen- 
tially, with  their  hearts  in  their  eyes  and  voices,  and 
they  w^ere  very  careful  that  the  visit  should  not  be 
considered  an  intrusion — for  a  home  is  a  sacred  place, 
whether  cot  or  palace.  They  laid  their  gifts  upon  the 
table,  making  no  mention  of  them,  and  played  hap- 
pily with  the  little  ones  as  long  as  they  stayed.  These 
gifts  were  new,  bought  with  their  own  money  in 
voluntary  sacrifice.  And  as  this  teacher  and  children 
walked  home  together,  they  talked  in  a  happy-hearted 
way  of  this  little  visit  as  one  part  of  their  *'  good 
time  "  at  Christmas. 

And  each  httle  child,  when  the  story  was  finished, 
was.  without  knowing  it,  a  good  Samaritan. 

The  teachers?  Each  had  read  a  story,  and  each, 
unconsciously,  had  put  herself  into  it. 


A  Map  of  the  Holy   Land  in 
School 

Mary  Catherine  Judd 

THE  happiest,  holiest  season  of  the  year  will  soon  be 
here.  Many  teachers  are  puzzled  each  returning 
Christmas  to  know  how  to  make  more  real  to  their 
pupils  in  the  day  school,  the  story  of  Christ's  actual 
sojourn  on  this  earth  of  ours ;  how  to  make  less  proraineqt 
the  Santa  Claus»myth  whose  secret  the  older  little  ones  have 
already  found  out,  sometimes  with  a  shock  that  has  put 
doubt  into  their  hearts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  story  of  the 
Holy  Child.  Such  pupils  as  are  in  the  habit  of  attending 
Sabbath  schools,  are  also  usually  made  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  map  of  the  Holy  Land.  For  this  is  often  found  in 
their  own  or  their  teachers'  Bibles,  or  may  be  a  large  one  is 
seen  each  Sunday  suspended  on  the  wall  of  their  class-room. 
But  we  all  realize  it  to  be  true,  that  many,  even- adults,  know 
very  little  about  the geographicallocation  of  Palestine  .and 
less  at)out  the  towns  and  cities  within  its  borders,  and  of 
which  we  often  hear  and  read  in  booTcs,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  during  each  December. 

One  teacher  a  year  ago,  ventured  to  combine  Bible 
history  and  modern  methods  by  using  hektographed  maps 
of  the  Holy  Land  as  a  basis  for  written  language  lessons  on 
the  Christmas  theme. 

To  do  this,  a  copy  was  first  traced  on  very  thin  paper  with 
a  lead  pencil.  In  making  this,  many  cities,  streams,  and 
mountains  were  omitted,  but  the  most  interesting  of  these 
were  carefully  indicated  by  the  usual  marks.  The  river 
Jordan  flowing  southward,  to  the  wonderful  Dead  Sea,  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon,  famous  for  their  cedars,  and  the 
short  range  known  as  Mt.  Hermon,  with  the  brook  Kedron 
at  its  northern  base,  the  mountains  round  about  Jerusalem — 
all  these  were  retained.  The  division  lines  marking  the 
boundaries  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judea  were  traced,  and 
Phoenicia,  that  land  from  which  according  to  tradition, 
Cadimus  brought  the  knowledge  of  letters  to  Greece,  was 
also  allowed  a  place  upon  the  pencilled  sheet. 

In  Judea,  the  cities  of  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  Bethany 
were  represented  by  dots,  and  in  Samaria,  its  capital  of  the 
same  name,  and  the  town  of  Sychar,  near  which  is  Jacob's 
well,  were  shown  in  the  same  way. 

In  Galilee,  was  marked  the  village  of  Nazareth,  where 
Christ  dwelt  as  a  child,  and  even  until  his  work  of  teaching 
began,  with  Cana  nearby  to  the  northward,  where  was 
wrought  the  first  recorded  miracle,  and  southward  the  little 
city  of  Nain,  also  made  noted  because  of  his  visit  there. 

But  no  names  were  written  on  the  map,  for  it  was  in- 
tended for  the  pupils  to  become  familiar  by  every  possi- 
ble means,  with  the  location  of  these  places,  which  many 
thousands  of  Americans  have  visited  during  the  past  twenty 
or  thirty  years. 

The  teacher  drew  a  large  oudine  oT^fhj&S^iawveTlna©  on 
Digitized  by  VnOOvI'^ 
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blackboard,  and  from  this  each  young  student  copied  the 
names  necessary  for  completion  of  his  work.  This  took 
some  time,  for  accuracy  in  spelling  and  position  was  re- 
quired^ When  all  was  ready,  the  teacher  wove  into  an 
interesting  story,  various  incidents  of  Christ's  early  life  and 
later  labors.  She  told  of  the  shepherds  asleep  upon  the 
plains,  and  of  how  they  were  aroused  by  the  song  of  the 
angels;  of  the  visit  of  the  wise  men;  of  the  flight  into 
Egypt ;  of  the  return  to  Palestine,  where  the  Holy  Pamily 
found  a  home  in  the  quiet  Nazareth ;  of  the  wonderful 
wedding  feast,  where  water  became  wine ;  of  the  raising  of 
the  widow's  son  at  the  gateway  of  Nain ;  all  the  written 
names  served  as  data  for* the  weaving  together  of  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Him,  whose  birth'day  they  were  soon  to 
celebrate. . 

Many  of  the  class  took  the  crude  hektograph  maps  to 
their  homes,  and  using  fine  linen  paper  to  place  over  them, 
returned  with  daintily  made  copies,  delicately  colored  with 
water  colors.  These  were  so  beautiful  in  workmanship,  that 
they  are  still  prized  by  parents  as  well  as  pupils. 

'rhe  stories  received  various  titles,  either  original  or  sug- 
gested by  the  instructor,  for  variety  always  gives  pleasure. 
They  were  such  as  these  :  "  In  the  Year  One,"  "  The 
Story  of  the  Holy  Land,"  "  The  Land  where  Christ  was 
born,"  '*  In  Palestine. " 

For  Christmas  work  and  study,  the  lessons  with  this  class 
of  pupils  were  found  to  be  a  success.  There  seems  in  this 
plan  a  very  good  opportunity  for  that  better  knowledge  of 
the  Bible,  for  which  many  of  our  leading  educators  are 
pleading  and  planning. 


Who  Has  the  Key? 

Who  has  the  key  of  Christmas  Land? 

Where  the  boiiflre  shines, 

And  the  holly  twines, 

Carolera  sing: — a  merry  band — 

And  stars  are  bright  o*er  that  fair  strand- 

Who  has  the  key  of  Chrlstnms  Land? 


Love  has  the  key  of  Christmas  Land  I 

O,  come,  Cherub  Love, 

With  wings  like  the  dov^, 

Spread  over  hearts  thy  lipht  of  peace, 

Sow  for  a  harvest  fnll  of  increase — 

Open  the  gates  of  Christmas  Land  I  *> 


Open  the  gates  of  Christmas  Land  I 

There  Is  much  to  do, 

And  the  days  are  few; 

Bid  all  men  set  Charity  free; 

By  thy  grace  let  us  see  there  be 

None  of  God's  poor  in  Christmas  Land ! 

—  William  Lyle 


The  Christmas  Feeling 

I  like  the  Christmas  feelinjc :  there  is  nothinjr  can  compare 
With  tlie  free  and  kindly  spirit  that  is  spreadinoj  everywiiere. 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  young  and  old, all  catch  the  atmosphere. 
And  every  heart  for  once  is  fnll  of  good  old  Chrl>tmas  cheer. 
I  like  to  feel  the  presents  as  thev  reach  nie  day  by  day : 
The  presence  of  my  presents  drives  ray  loneliness  away. 
To  feel  that  I  am  remembered  is  a  feeiinij  most  sublime, 
The  feeling  of  the  feeling  of  tho  happy  Christmas  time. 

— Joe  Cone 


Domestic  Ajij-^ials     IV 

The  Sheep 

M.  Helen  Beckwith 

**  Little  lambs  so  white  and  fair, 
Are  the  gentle  shepherd's  care. 
Now  he  leads  their  tender  feet 
Into  pastures  green  and  sweet," 

sang  Miss  Clare  softly,  as  she  pinned  to  the  hoard  a  beauti- 
ful picture  of  "Sheep  on  the  Hillside,**  one  cold  morninq; 
in  December. 

*'  Some  of  you  little  people  who  went  out  into  the 
country  last  summer  saw  sheep  that  the  farmers  had.  This 
picture  will  make  you  think  of  the  pasture  where  they  loyed 
to  stay  nibbling  the  short,  green  grass. 

"  If  you  should  go  out  there  now  you  would  find  the  fields 
all  white  with  snow,  and  when  you  asked  for  the  sheep  the 
farmer  would  tell  you  that  he  had  them  hid  away  all  snug 
and  warm  in  his  big  barn,  or  in  shcepfolds  that  he  had  had 
made  for  them. 

"But  in  some  places  in  the  world  where  sheep  are  raised 
it  is  never  very  cold,  and  they  have  no  snow  at  all.  There 
the  sheep  and  lambs  can  stay  out  of  doors  all  the  year. 
The  man  who  owns  them  or  cares  for  them  is  called  a 
shepherd.  He  stays  out  with  them  night  after  night  to  see 
that  no  harm  comes  to  them,  especially  to  the  little  lambs 
who  are  not  strong  enough  to  care  for  themselves,  and  so 
'  he  leads  their  little  feet  where  the  grass  is  fresh  and  sweet,* 
as  it  tells  us  in  the  song. 

"  Some  of  you  have  never  seen  any  sheep,  have  you  ? 
But  you  have  seen  so  many  pictures  of  them  that  I  think 
you  know  how  they  look.  However,  here  is  one  that  I  got 
at  the  toyshop  last  night  that  looks  very  much  like  a  real 
one,  only  it  is  not  nearly  as  large.** 

(Here,  to  the  delight  of  the  children.  Miss  Clare  showed 
a  small  but  excellent  toy  sheep  covered  with  wool.) 

"  It  is  very  pretty, isn't  it?  We  will  pass  it  around.  You 
may  all  feel  of  it,  and  then  be  ready  to  tell  me  something 
about  the 

Shape  of  body. 

Number  of  limbs. 

The  coat  that  he  wears.*' 

lliese  questions  having  been  answered  satisfactorily.  Miss 
Clare  said :  "To-morrow,  see  if  you  can  bring  me  any  pic- 
tures or  stories.     Ask  the  people  at  home  to  help  you.** 

The  next  morning  the  little  toy  lamb  was  on  hand  again, 
and  the  teacher  said  :  "  Let  us  play  that  our  little  toy  sheep 
isr  a  real,  truly  one  that  has  come  to  visit  us.  If  he  could 
talk  he  would  say :  *  Good- morning,  children.  Do  you 
want  me  to  tell  you  something  about  myself?  Your  teacher 
says  you  have  had  animal  friends  visit  you  before.  Which 
one  do  you  think  I  look  the  most  Hke?  *  " 

"The  dog,**  replied  Willie. 

"  •  That  is  a  pretty  good  guess.  I  am  nearer  the  size  of 
the  bi^  dog  that  came  to  see  you  than  any  of  the  others, 
and  I  am  somewhat  Uke  him  in  shape.  I  have  as  many  legs 
as  he,  but  my  feet  are  different.  See,  here  is  a  foot  (one 
procured  from  the  butcher)  ;  it  is  spHt,  more  like  that  of  a 
cow.  Do  you  know  that  in  the  bottom  of  my  foot  is  a  little 
sac,  that  has  something  in  it  that  gives  out  an  odor,  or  smell, 
as  I  travel  along?  I  don*t  know  as  you  would  notice  it,  but 
the  other  sheep  —  my  cousins,  you  know  —  following  behind, 
can  smell  it  on  the  stones  and  grass  over  which  I  walk. 
That  is  one  reason  we  follow  one  another  so  well.  Our 
sense  of  smell  is  keen. 

"  *  Sheep  are  like  cows  in  another  way.  You  do  not  sec 
any  horns  on  my  head,  but  a  grep'  many  sheep  do  have 
them,  especially  those  that  are  wild.  Some  have  very  small 
horns,  and  some  very  large  ones,  like  my  cousin,  "  the  big 
horned  sheep.**  Some  have  horns  that  branch  out,  and 
some  have  horns  that  curl  until  they  nearly  form  a  ring,  but 
they  are  all  hollow.  I  like  many  things  to  eat  that  a  cow 
does,  such  as  grass,  clover,  meal  and  salt,  and  my  teeth  are 
much  like  hers.  Our  coats  are  not  alike,  we  do  not  make 
the  same  noise,  and  /  never  give  you  milk  to  drink.  I 
haven't  much  of  a  tail,  ei^^j^j^  |^^jejHi^qj^^£^my 
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family .  have  much  longer  ones.  I  have  some  far-away 
cousins  who  have  such  fat  tails  they  can  hardly  carry  them. 
The  people  in  that  country  use  this  fat  for  butter,  and  what 
do  y6u  think  !  They  sometimes  make  little  carts  with  four 
wheels  to  them,  and  fasten  them  to  the  sheep,  so  that  they 
draw  their  own  tails !  Perhaps  that  was  where  Bo-Peep 
lived,  for  don't  you  remember  the  story? 

■ "  Little  Bo-Peep  has  lost  her  sheep, 
,      And  can't  tell  where  to  find  *eni. 
Let  'em  alone,  and  they'll  come  home, 
Dragg  ing  th  eir  ta  Us  beh  ind  them^ 

"  '  If  you  think  you  can  remember  all  this,  maybe  I'll  tell 
you  something  more  another  day.  Good-bye.*  "  And  the 
little  toy  lamb  disappeared  into  its  shcepfold  —  Miss  Clare's 
desk  —  while  the  children  helped  to  put  this  list  on  the 
blackboard  : 

A  sheep  resembles  a  cow  somewhat  in 
Shape  of  body. 
Shape  and  number  of 

Limbs  ;  eyes ;  ears ;  horns  ;  feet ;  teeth  ;  in  food  re- 
quired ;  in  care  required. 
A  sheep  differs  from  a  cow  in 
Size.  Covering.    ^ 

Sounds.  Habit?. 

Products. 
The  next  day  they  began  to  learn  the  "  Barn  Yard  Song," 
from  Holiday  Songs^  by  Miss  Poulsson,  beginning,  "  With  a 
baa  !  baa  1  baa ! "  and  also  "  The  l^mbs,"  in  her   Finger 
Play  book.  , 

Suggestions 

(Be  careful  not  to  make  the  talks  too  technical.  Make  the  animal 
seem  al  real  live  one,  not  **a  mass  of  wool  and  flesh."  Put  in  a  great  deal 
of  fun,  and  tell  as  many  rhymes  as  possible,  not  forgetting  the  old  classic, 
»«Mary  had  a  Little  Lamb.") 

Pictures  began  to  come  in  of  sheep  and  shepherds,  and 
under  an"  outline  drawing  on  the  board  was  written  : 

•'  *  Baa !  baa !  old  sheep, 
Have  you  any  wool  ?  * 
*  No,  sir;  yes,  sir;  three  bags  full. 
One  for  my  master,  one  for  my  dame, 
One  for  the  little  boy  that  lives  in  the  lane.*  "  - 


"  But  how  can  he  get  it  off  his  back  ?  '*  queried  wee  Jamie, 

"  To  be  sure  !     How  can  he,  children ?  " 

"  Pull  it  ofif,"  shouted  Sam. 

"Take  him  to  the  barber  and  have  it  cut,"  suggested 
Fred. 

"  '  Pretty  good,"  laughed  Miss  Ciare.  ''Do  you  thiDk  aur 
toy  sheep  could  tell  us  anything  about  it?  We  might  ask 
him.*'     So  the  lamb  came  forth  once  more  and  said  : 

"  Pretty  cold  morning,  isn't  it,  children?  1  suppose  you 
all  wore  your  thick  coats  to-day.  I  am  g!nd  of  mine  now, 
but  there  are  days  when  it  feels  rather  hot  and  uncomfort- 
able. Do  you  know  what  the  farmers  do  for  their  sheep ^ 
then  ?     lliey  cut  or  sbear  off  their  wool. 

*^ '  Shall  I  tell  you  how  I  saw  it  done  last  year?  It  was  in 
June,  when  Farmer  Brown  said  to  his  man  one  morningr 
*  John,  the  sheep  shearers  are  coming  here  to-day.  1  want 
you  to  go  down  to  the  pasture  with  me,  and  drive  the  sheep 
up  to  the  barn.'  Then  they  went  down  and  drove  us  all 
up  —  the  whole  fifty. 

"  Soon  the  men  came  with  their  big  shears  to  cut  off  our 
coats;  not  mine- — I  was  too  little  — but  the  old  sheep. 
They  would  take  a  shee'p,  tie  his  legs  together,  lay  him  on 
a  bench,  strap  him  down,  and  then  shear  him.  I  asked  an 
old  sheep  afterward  if  it  hurt,  and  he  said,  '  No,  not  at  nil, 
but  it  always  frightens  me.'  He  told  me  1  wouldn't  be 
sheared  until  I  was  a  year  old. 

"  Another  sheep  told  me  that  farmers  sometimes  washed 
their  sheep  before  they  were  .shearetf.  He  said  there  was 
some  oil  in  the  wool  which  kept  the  rain  from  running 
through  to  our  skins  and  wetting  U5J,  and  that  when  sheep 
were  taken  to  a  brook  or  pond  and  bathed,  this  was  washed 
out  and  the  wool  was  left  very  soft  and  white. 

"'One  thing  more,  children,  before  I  leave  you<  Ask 
your  mothers  to-night  what  folks  use  lamb's  wool  for,  and 
tell  your  teacher  to-morrow.  Good -by,"  and^  off  he  ran. 
The  children  clapped  their  hands  at  this,  anrl  Frank  said^ 
"What  a  nice  story. he  told  us,  didn't  he,  Miss  Clare?** 
"Yes,  indeed  !  and  don't  forget  what  he  asked  you  10  find 
out." 

The  words  fairly  tumbled  over  one  another  tlie  next 
morning,  the  children  were  so  ansious  to  answer  the  lamb's 
question,  and  later  they  divided  them  into  groups  telling 
what  might  have  been  made  from  the  *'  three  bags  full,"  ia 
this  way  : 

Dame's  bag 
Skirt. 
Dress. 
Shawl. 
Hood. 
Stockings, 
Gloves. 


A/aster's  bag 
Trousers. 
Coat. 
Vest. 
Flannels. 
Overcoat. 
Socks. 
Cap. 
Mittens. 
Nellie's  grandma,  such  a  sweet  old  lady,  came  one  day 


Liftie  /ffly*s  bag,  wh& 
itves  in  the  lune 
Toque* 
Pants, 
Sweater, 
laggings. 
Night*drcss< 
Blankets. 
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and  told  them  how  people  in  the  old  days  used  to  send  the 
wool  to  the  mill  to  be  made  into  soft  white  rolls,  and  then 
the  women  at  home  would  spin  these  into  yarn,  knit  stock- 
ings of  it  and  weave  it  into  cloth. 

By  putting  some  yarn  through  the  holes  in  an  old  slate 
frame,  and  then  weaving  some  more  in  crosswise,  just  as 
they  did  their  paper  mats,  the  children  made  a  piece  of 
cloth  themselves,  and  grandma  had  shown  them  the  stock- 
ing she  was  making  for  her  little  grandson  Carl.  She  used 
four  bright,  shining  knitting  needles  to  knit  it  with.  For 
seat  work  there  was  the  folding  of  sheep  folds  and  bams ; 
the  cutting  of  sheep  anj  lambs,  as  they  did  cows ;  the 
drawing  of  shears,  racks  of  hay,  measures  for  meal  and  bags 
for  grain ;  and  the  modeling  of  the  articles  in  clay. 

Tliey  also  cut  clothing  from  paper  and  cloth,  such  as 
hoodsy  mittens,  coats,  jackets,  caps,  dresses  and  shawls, 
dyed  paper  different  colors  with  water  colors,  and  painted 
striped  blankets  *and  stockings. 

When  they  found  there  was  no  part  of  the  sheep  but 
what  could  be  used  in  some  way,  the  other  products  made 
a  long  list,  including 

The  flesh,  for  food. 
Lamb.     Mutton. 


Shears. 


The  fat,  suet  and  tallow. 

Soap.    Candles. 
The  skin. 
Gloves. 
Parchment 
Book  covers. 

!.-.._ Bones,  burned,  ground. 

Fertilizer. 
For  stories  there  were  "  Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece," 
and  "Cupid  and  Psyche"  in  "In  Mythland"(Vol.  II.)  ; "  How 
the  Little  Boy  Got  a  New  Shirt,"  "  The  Child's  World,"  and 
"  The  Rhyme  of  the  New  I>ress",  in  an  old  copy  of  Primary 
Education. 

-  For  games,  in  '*  Marching  Plays,"  by  Grey  Burleson,  was 
a  "  Flock  of  Sheep  "  that  the  children  thought  great  fun ; 
while  dividing  the  little  folks  into  flocks,  each  with  a  shep- 
herd, whom  they  followed  wherever  he  led,  was  a  favcfrite 
.recreation. 

But  Christmas  came  on  with  the  stories  of  the  shepherds 
and  the  Christ-Child,  the  making  of  little  gifts  to  take  home, 
and  the  singing  of  the  dear  old  carols.  When  this  happy 
time  was  over,  someone  who  peeped  into  Miss  Clare's  note- 
book read  : 

December  Animal  Study :  Sheep. 

Oijeet 

,  (i)  To  familiarize  the  children  with  another  domestic  animal.  (2) 
To  lead  them  to  trace  manufactured  articles  back  to  the  raw  products. 
(3)  To  awaken  gratitude  and  love  for  the  kindly  care  that  is  given  them. 

Reiults 

The  children  seemed  to  have  a  better  comprehension  of  the  Christmas 
Story,  and  enjoyed  the  songs  more  than  any  previous  class. 


A  Christmas  Line 

Kate  S.  Hubbard,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Last  year  we  had  such  a  pretty  Christmas  decoration  in 
our  room. 

Instead  of  a  Christmas  tree  we  had  what  we  called  a 
"  Christmas  line." 

Several  times  for  cutting  lessons  we  cut  out  all  kinds  of 
toys  from  outlines  that  had  been  dtawn  on  bright  colored 
paper. 

There  were  gay  red,  green,  blue,  white,  and  pink  carts, 
horns,  cups,  dolls,  and  sleds  with  long  ropes. 

We  also  had  a  number  of  little  green  paper  trees. 

Across  the  front  blackboard,  in  graceful  curves,  we  had 
hung  a  string,  and  where  it  was  fastened  to  the  moulding  we 
placed  large  red  rosettes  made  in  the  same  way  that  we  make 
the  top  to  a  pin  wheel.  Branches  of  evergreen  could  also 
be  used  in  these  places. 

With  little  strips  of  paper  on  the  backs  of  the  toys  we 
pasted  them  onto  the  line.  Such  a  decoration  has  much 
value  because  all  the  little  hands  helped  to  make  it,  and  with 
such  pride  they  will  say  : 

"  That's  the  red  hpm  that  I  cut,"  or  "  Isn't  that  a  pretty 
cart  that  I  made?" 

The  line  might  also  be  used  for  holding  the  Christmas  gifts 
the  children  have  made,  such  as  little  cardboard  furniture, 
baskets,  and  boxes. 


Sing  a  Song. 

If  you'll  sing  a  song  as  yon  go  along,    . 

In  the  face  of  the  real  or  the  fancied  wrong, 

In  spite  of  the  doubt  if  you'll  tight  It  oat. 

And  show  a  heart  that  Is  brave  and  stout ; 

If  you'll  laugh  at  the  jeers  and  refuse  the  tears, 

You'll  force  the  ever  reluctant  cheers 

That  the  world  denies  when  a  coward  cries. 

To  give  to  the  man  who  bravely  tries. 

And  you'll  win  success  with  a  little  song —    , 

If  you'll  sing  the  song  as  you  go  along ! 

If  you'll  sing  a  song  as  you  plod  along, 

Youll  find  that  the  busy  rnshing  throng 

Will  catch  the  strain  of  the  glad  refrain ; 

That  the  sua  will  follow  the  blinding  rain ; 

That  the  clouds  will  fly  from  the  blackened  sky ; 

That  the  stars  will  corae  oat  by  and  by, 

And  you'll  make  new  friends,  till  hope  descends    ' 

From  where  the  placid  rainbow  bends. 

And  all  because  of  a  little  song — 

If  you'll  sing  the  song  as  you  plod  along  I 

If  you'll  sing  a  song  as  you  trudge  along, 

You  win  see  that  the  singing  will  make  you  strong, 

And  the  heavy  load  and  the  ragged  road 

And  the  sting  and  the  stripe  of  the  tortuous  goad 

Will  soar  with  the  note  that  you  set  afloat; 

That  the  beam  will  change  to  a  trifling  mote ; 

That  the  world  is  bad  when  you  are  sad, 

And  bright  and  beautiful  when  glad. 

That  all  you  need  Is  a  little  song —      ^^^y 

If  you'll  sing  the  song  aajon  trudge  ilongrrv  r^ 
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For  the  blackboard 


Christmas  Doings  in  a  First  Grade 

Blanche  M.  Sturgeon 

I  WAS  sitting  by  my  school-room  desk  one  evening  in 
December,  arranging  my  plans  for  the  entertainment 
that  was  to  be  held  on  the  last  afternoon  before  Christ- 
mas, and  to  which  the  children  were  loojcing  forward* 
with  intense  interest. 

"  Would  it  be  against  the  *  Rules  of  the  Game  '  for  me  to 
come  in  ?  "  sounded  a  merry  voice  from  the  door- way. 

"  No,  indeed  !  "  I  answered.  "  Inspiration  is  just  what  I 
need  ! " 

"  How  nice  of  you  to  say  that !  **  said  my  young  fellow 
teacher.  Miss  E.,  comifig  in  and  sitting  down  on  the  edge 
of  my  desk. 

"  Now,"  she  went  on,  *'  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba  of  old, 
I  have  come  to  my  modern  Solomon,  A  few  rumors  of 
your  Christmas  doings  have  crept  out  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  and  I  feel  sure  the  half  has  never  been  told/' 

"  You  have  the  silver  tongue  of  a  diplomat,  and  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  satisfy  your  curiosity-r— only,"  I  hastened  to  add, 
"  the  wisest  of  men  said  *  long  ago, '  There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,'  and  I  agree  with  him,  implicitly." 

"Nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding,  let  me  see  your 
pretty  things  ! "  And  she  whirled  me  across  the  room  to 
where  the  long  red  table  stood,  in  the  drawers  of  which  the 
"  secrets  "  were  always  kept. 

The  first  drawer  that  she  opened  revealed  only  orderly 
rows  of  freshly-made,  richly-tinted  paper  chains,  to  be  used 
in  decorating  our  room  for  that  great  day  of  days. 

But  as  she  pulled  open  the  sea  nd  drawer,  she  gave  a 
little  exclamation  of  delight,  and  said,  "Oh,  the  dainty 
things !  I  shall,  with  your  permission,  make  some  of 
them  in  my  room,  too."  Then,  holding  up  one  of  them  on 
her  finger,  she  went  on,  "  How  could  any  child  refuse  to  use 
a  napkin,  when  he  could  have  one  of  these  cunning  little 
napkin  rings  to  keep  it  in?  Now  tell  me  how  to  cut 
them,  won't  you,  please  ?  " 

"  First  buy  yourself  a  sheet  of  pink  celluloid,  and  a  bolt 


of  narrow  pink  ribbon.  Cut  your  strips  of  celluloid  one 
inch  by  four  inches.  Perforate  the  ends  and  let  the  eager 
little  fingers  thread  the  ribbon  through,  and  tie  it  in  a  pretty 
bow. 

"But,  I  warn  you,  if  your  infants  are  of  very  tender 
years,  you  will  have  to  be  omnipresent  to.  keep  the  ribbons 
fresh  and  spotless  to  the  end." 

The  third  drawer  revealed  tiny  "  Perry  "  pictures  of  the 
Mother  and  Child ;  each  picture  partially  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  of  golden  stars. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ? "  inquired  Miss  E.,  and  I  ex- 
plained that  the  children  were  trying  very  hard  to  be  good. 
Each  good  day  would  mean  one  more  gold  star  to  add  to 
the  wreath  around  the  picture.  And  this  picture  was  to  be 
"  Mother's  Christmas  Gift." 

The  fourth,  and  last  drawer  held  small  sheets  of  whi^e 
paper  containing  the  children's  writing  and  simple  number 
work ;  each  child's  papers  in  a  separate  box, 

"  I  am  going  to  draw  a  spray  of  holly  on  a  bit  of  card- 
board for  a  cover  for  them,  and  they  are  then  destined  to 
make  glad  the  hearts  of  many  fond  fathers  on  Christmas 
morning,*^  I  told  her. 

"  You  have  your  work  well  in  hand  in  this  department," 
was  her  comment. 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  do  for  entertainment? 
How  are  you  going  to  contrive  that  'the  darlings'  shall 
have  a  good  time  all  the  long  afternoon?  " 

"  I  had  just  finished  puzzling  that  out  when  you  came  in, 
friend  of  mine,"  I  said ;  "  and  I  will  give  you  the  benefit 
of  my  accumulated  stores  of  knowledge,  if  you  will  promise 
to  preserve  a  decorous  silence  while  I  am  holding  forth  ;  " 
and  I  draw  up  two  chairs  cosily  together. 

"  I  will  be  silence  itself  for  the  next  ten  minutes ;  now, 
please,  tell  me  all  about  it?  " 

"  In  the  first  place  my  girls  must  not  have  an  afternoon 
of  marches  and  drills,  for  that  would  cut  out  dear  little 
Bertha,  who  has  to  wear  a  steel  brace  on  her  tiny  left  foot ; 
and  it  must  include  the  dollies,  for  what  five  or  six  year  ohi 
mother  is  perfectly  happy  if  her  child  is  not  included  in  the 

entertainment,  too  ?  "  j 
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Miss  E.  upped  approvingly,  as  I  continued :  "  I  have 
discovered  a  veritable  gem  of  a  Christmas  Lullaby;  and 
while  reading.it  over,  I  had  a  flash  of  inspiration — at  least  so 
it  seemed  to  me." 

"  I  would  have  a  simple  home  scene ;  for  this,  I  would 
bring  my  9  x  12  foot  drugget  for  the  stage,  and  would 
group  upon  it,  in  a  home-like  way,  small  rocking  chairs. 
Thus,  you  see,  the  little  girls  could  cuddle  their  dolls  in 
their  arms,  and  rock  them  as  they  sang  "A  Christmas  Lul- 
laby "  and  Bertha  would  be  at  ease  and  not  left  out." 


candy  animals.  They  are  bright  red  and  pale  lemon- 
yellow  in  color,  and  cost  seventy-five  cents  per  box." 

"About  how  many  pieces  of  candy  are  in  each  box,  and 
what  are  they  like?  "  was  the  next  query. 

"If  I  remember  correctly,  each  box  has  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  or  two  hundred  quaint  little  repre- 
sentations of  rabbits,  roosters,  lions,  elephants,  dogs,  pussy- 
cats, etc.,  and  so  you  see  each  of  my  little  people  would 
have  at  least  four  or  five  animals  for  his  very  own." 

"  I  hope   I  am,  '  perfectly  welcome '  to  buy  candy  ani- 
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1.  Up      in      the    sky    are      the  stars    shin  -  ing  bright, 

2.  Stock-ings    are  hung    by      the  chim  -  ney      so     wide, 
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'  The  little  girls  could  cuddle  their  dolls  in  their  arms  and  rock  them  as  they  sang  " 
(By  permission  off  Hope  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago) 


So  you  sec,  my  girls  arc  disposed  of  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

"  Then  I  unearthed  a  jolly,  merry  little  Christmas  song, 
and  shall  form  my  boys  into  a  Glee  Club  to  sing  it  Yes, 
I  shall  have  every  one  of  them  in  it,  even  wee  Donald,  who 
has  only  been  with  us  for  a  few  weeks,  and  who  always  sings 
an  impromptu  little  solo,  of  his  own  composition,  at  the  end 
of  each  stanza." 

"  One-half  hour  ot  the  afternoon,  I  have  decided,  shall  be 
given  over  to  their  favorite  occupation — folding,  cutting  and 
pasting.'' 

My  fellow-teacher  had  been  watching  the  clock,  and  now 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  as  the  minute  hand  checked  oH  the 
last  of  her  ten  minutes  of  silence ;  so  she  said,  "  Tell  me 
more,  please,  about  the  cutting  and  pasting?  " 

"  Well,  for  this  great  occasion,  they  shall  revel  in  silver 
paper  from  which  to  cut  a  nice  large  star.  This  star  they 
will  paste  upon  a  field  of  true  blue,  to  carry  out  the  idea  of 
the  Star  of*  Bethlehem.  Then,  I  had  thought,  that  as  a 
close  to  the  afternoon,  I  would  purchase  a  box  of  the  clear 


mals  for  my  babies,  too,  as  I  am  away  up  in  the  Italian  sec- 
tion where  they  have  never  had  such  doings  before. 
And  now,  my  fairy  godmother,  I  thank  you  very  much, 
and  I  will  vanish  i immediately  and  no  longer  interrupt  your 
fruitful  meditations" — and  I  was  left  alone. 

To  conclude,  I  would  say  that  it  all  came  off  as  planned. 
The  Glee  Club  practised  their  song  with  such  vigor  and 
success,  that  they  were  asked  to  repeat  it  in  an  eighth  grade 
room — an  invitation  that  -they  were  proud  to  accept. 

The  children  were  thoroughly  happy.  One  and  all  said 
it  was  a  beautiful  afternoon,  and  went  to  their  homes  with 
bright  smiles  on  their  dear,  sticky  little  faces. 


The  word  "  capacity  "  should  never  be  applied  in  an  edu- 
cational sense.  A  cistern  has  capacity — a  mind  capability. 
There  are  minds  like  cisterns,  filled  to  their  brims  with 
dates,  rules,  and  facts.  A  mind  should  be  a  spring,  a  living 
well  of  refreshing,  life-giving  iigpjf^^(yt,v  vrtv^OQlC 
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To  My  Old  Calendar 


No  friend  has  proved  more  faithful  then  yoa, 

My  old  year's  calendar ; 
You've  been  so  loya),  and  stanch,  and  true, 

My  plain  old  calendar : 
January  dawned  with  the  year  aU  aglow, 
February  gleamed  with  its  mantle  of  snow, 
The  March  winds  did  not  forget  to  blow; 

Did  they,  old  calendar? 

More  days  you  have  given  of  joy  than  pain, 

Good  old  year's  calendar ; 
Would  you  care  to  live  them  over  again? 

Would  you,  old  calendar? 
April  failed  not  with  its  gentle  showers, 
May  followed  blushing  with  buds  and  flowers. 
Then  June's  dreamy  days  and  sunny  hours, 

O  kind  old  calendar  I 


You've  been  a  truthful  and  trusty  guide, 

All  the  year,  calendar ; 
'Tis  with  a  pang  I  lay  you  aside, 

Dear  old  year's  calendar : 
July  came  with  buzz  and  drone  of  bees, 
August  bore  thoughts  of  comfort  and  ease, 
September  the  cool  and  refreshing  breeze ; 

Growing  old,  calendar ! 

A  new  year  is  coming  with  stately  tread, 

Poor  old  year's  calendar  3 
Your  hours,  and  days,  and  seasons  have  sped. 

Farewell,  old  calendar : 
October's  days  were  tinted  with  gold, 
November's  blessings  were  manifold, 
December  is  here — dying — is  cold  I 

Good-bye,  old  calendar. — Serina  Clarke 


Children  Who    Visit 

Mary  E.  FitzGerau) 

THE  teacher  who  encourages  pupils  to  visit  her  before 
school,  or  who,  through  delicacy,  fearing  to  trample 
on  their  tender  feelings,  does  not  prevent  the 
affliction,  is  encouraging  and  developing  a  spirit  of 
gossip.  « 

"How  fond  all  her  ex- pupils  are  of  Miss  Blank,*'  said  a 
young  teacher,  as  she  and  an  older  one  passed  Miss  Blank's 
door,  and  saw  her  surrounded  by  boys  and  girls  from  the 
next  higher  room; 

*'  They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  hearing  her  comments  on 
their  present  teacher,  and  of  repeating  to  her  choice  bits 
from  the  day's  doings  which  ihey  know  will  please  her. 
Have  you  never  noticed  the  wonderful  knowledge  of  current 
events  of  the  school,  all  incorrect,  that  she  possesses? 
No !  VVpll  you  haven't  had  much  conversation  with 
her." 

"She's  jealous,"  thought  the  young  teacher,  and  on  the 
surface  that  might  be  the  interpretation  placed  upon  her 
words  by  nine  out  of  ten  people. 

Most  children  love  to  please  when  it  is  not  too  much 
trouble.  During  school  hours,  I'll  admit,  this  love  appears  to 
be  dead  in  many ;  but  ask  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  been  a 
thorn  in  your  flesh  all  day  to  do  ^ome  service  after  school, 
arid  the  alacrity  with  which  he  complies  will  prove  that  it  is 
only  sleeping. 

The  visited  teacher  asks  a  child,  as  every  one  does, 
"  How  are  you  getting  on  ?  "  The  child,  being  on  the  foot- 
ing of  a  guest,  what  is  more  natural  for  him  than  to  com- 
pare, to  her  disadvantage,  his  new  teacher  with  the  one  he 
left  behind.  And  the  ex-teacher  must  be  built  on  a  very 
different  model  to  most  other  teachers,  if  she  does  not  look 
or  say  something  which  may  be  repeated  to  please  the  new 
one  when  it  comes  her  turn  to  be  entertained. 

"  She's  terribly  strict ;  she  put  Arthur  in  the  low  class  be- 
cause he  lost  his  place  in  reading,"  was  said  to  a  teacher  as 
she  walked  down  the  block  with  one  of  her  former  pupils. 

"So  he  should  be  put  down,  if  he  ean't  pay  attention," 
was  the  uncompromising  reply  given  to  strengthen  the 
teacher's  position.  Now  was  that  remark  a  sufficient  cause 
for  the  visit  of  a  violent  parent  and  an  offended  teacher? 
Could  she  have  said  anything  less  ? 

"You  were  always  down  on  my  boy,"  said  the  parent. 
"  The  reports  you  sent  home  showed  you  had  a  grudge 
against  him.  Now  you  want  him  put  in  your  room  again. 
I'll  go  to  the  board  about  it." 

"But  if  I  had  a  grudge  against  him,  why  in  the  world 
should  I  want  him  back?  I  don't  know  why  you  should  at- 
tack me.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  mentioned  your  son's 
name  since  he  left  the  room,"  said  the  bewildered  teacher. 

An  explanation  which  did  not  explain,  if  faces  tell  tales, 
was  made.  The  offended  teacher  of  Arthur  said  with 
dignity,  "  I  don't  think  I  need  advice  as  to  what  to  do  with 
my  pupils.     1  f/ff'n^  my  roon)  js  in  as  good  condition  a§ 


yours ;  "  which  was  intended  for  a  sarcasm,  as  her  room 
was  in  a  great  deal  better  condition. 

The  harassed  teacher  now  conflnes  herself  strictly  to 
anecdotes  of  cats  and  dogs  when  she  meets  children  on  her 
way  to  school. 

Sometimes  pupils  visit  former  teachers,  book  in  hand  to 
have  problems  explained.  That  is  certainly  an  obUqne  in- 
sinuation upon  the  teacliing  abiHty  of  the  new  teacher,  and 
the  one  who  complacently  sees  her  pupils  having  problems 
expl^ned  by  another  teacher  is  out  of  place  in  this 
twentieth  century.'  She  belongs  to  the  age  of  Stoics.  One 
can  readily  And  an  excuse  for  the  teacher  who  walked  into 
a  lower  room  and  suavely  said,  "  Miss  Brown,  if  you  would 
kindly  devote  your  spare  time  to  teaching  your  present 
pupils,  perhaps  they  would  not  require  so  much  assistance 
from  you  after  they  have  left  you." 

"  I  know  all  about  your  methods,"  said  a  teacher,  glee- 
fully, to  another. 

"  I  might  know  aU  about  yours,  if  I  allowed  mjrself  to 
listen  to  gossip,"  was  the  reply. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  turn  from  your  door  the  children  for 
whom  you  have  a  strong  affection,  and  whose  coming,  what- 
ever the  motive,  shows  a  thought  for  you,  but  it  is  wisest  to 
do  so ;.  and  besides,  it  is  not  just  to  present  pupils  to  devote 
your  spare  moments  to  strangers,  so  to  speak. 

Different  teachers  adopt  different  methods  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  affliction  of  a  number  of  pupils  chatting  and 
taking  liberties. 

One  teacher  says  she  always  discusses  the  war  of  181 2. 
Asks  questions  which  she  is  sure  they  cannot  answer,  and 
finds  it  very  efficacious.  Another  gracefully  launches  the 
visitors  out,  after  a  good  morning  with,  "  How  nice  of  you 
to  come,  children.  I'm  so  sorry  I'm  too  busy  to  talk  with 
you.     Come  in  after  school  some  day." 

As  she  has  her  hat  on,  and  goes  down  with  the  last  pupil, 
that  after  school  visit  is  indefinitely  deferred. 

One  teacher,  after  hstening  in  agony  of  spirit  to  the  ad- 
verse criticisms  of  her  large  girls,  whom  she  was  too  polite  to 
interrupt,  had  an  inspiration.  "  I  shall  speak  to  Miss  Rose 
about  that  at  once,"  she  said.  "  I  think  she  ought  to  know 
what  the  opinion  of  her  pupils  is." 

"  O,  you  wouldn't !  "  said  one  of  the  girls  after  a  breath- 
less pause.  "I  don't  know  what  she  would  do  to  us,  she  is  so 
cross.  You  wouldn't  get  us  into  trouble.  You  arc  joking, 
aren't  you?" 

"  But  what  is  the  use  of  telling  me  all  these  things  unless 
I  can  remedy  them?  "  she  inquired. 

She  was  troubled  with  no  more  gossiping  visitors. 

This  all  sounds  cold-blooded,  but  it  is  the  result  of  some 
unpleasant  experiences  of  former  years.  It  would  be  very 
gratifying  to  keep  in  touch  with  every  pupil,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible. If,  when  in  your  room  a  child  is  made  happy;  if 
you  have  succeeded  in  establishing  an  ideal  of  daily  con- 
duct ;  if  you  have  made  him  feel  that  you  are  his  friend  ;  if 
you  have  learned  as  much  as  you  possibly  can  of  his  inner 
and  outer  life,  you  have  done  all  that  you  cftn  undej^existinff 
circumstances.  "Digitized  tyVjOVtyg^»8 
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The  Toy  Shop 

Alice  L.  Beckwith,  Montpclier,  Vcnnont 

DID  you  ever  play  the  toy  shop?  If  you  haven't,  just 
try  it  and  find  out  how  much  real  fun  and  original 
thought  can  be  derived  from  it. 

When  the  children  are  exceedingly  restless,  and  it 
seems  as  if  every  pencil  had  been  dropped  for  the  twenty- 
fifth  time,  put  everything  aside,  and  try  the  **  toy  man.** 

Select  two  children  for  the  father  and  mother,  and  let 
these  choose  their  five  children.  They  take  their  departure 
to  the  hall  and  decjde  upon  the  toys  they  arc  to  buy  before 
they  start  for  their  car  ride  to  the  city. 

Meanwhile,  the  toy  man  and  his  clerk  are  chosen  from 
among  the  rest,  and  the  children  remaining  in  the  seats  are 
turned  into  toys. 

Each  child  may  think  of  something  he  would  like  to 
represent,  and  after  choosing  it  must  do  his  best  to  illustrate 
that  toy. 

The  toys  all  require  dusting  and  marking,  and  the  shop 
tidied  up  for  the  day. 

A  rap  at  the  door  announces  the  arrival  of  the  customers, 
and  the  store-keeper  hastens  to  greet  them.  Extending  his 
hand  he  exclaims,  "  How  do  you  do,  Fm  glad  to  see  you ; 
What  can  I  do  for  you  this  morning?  **  They  request  that 
the  toys  be  exhibited,  and  the  toy  mau  begins  at  once  to 
to  display  his  wares  in  the  most  promising  light. 

Susie  wants  a  doll  —  -'a  talking  doll.*'  Immediately  the 
toy  man  goes  to  a  little  flaxen  haired  girl  in  the  back  seat, 
and  begins  turning  an  imaginary  screw.  The  doll  begins  to 
arise  and  very  stiffiy  walks  down  the  aisle,  saying,  "  papa, 
mamma,  baby,**  etc.  Susie  is  delighted  with  it,  and  it  is 
carried  over  to  one  side  of  the  room  by  the  clerk,  to  be 
boxed  up  and  expressed. 

Johnny  wants  a  rocking  horse.  "  Ah  1  here  is  ^  one.  It 
will  neigh  and  rock  at  the  same  time,"  and  Willie  on  the 
front  seat  puts  his  hands  to  the  floor  and  rocks  to  and  fro. 

"  Here  is  a  toy,*'  the  store-keeper  remarks,  "  that  hasn't 
been  untied.*'  He  touches  a  spring  and  lo !  a  frog  leaps 
up  from  the  desk  scaring  one  into  almost  thinking  it  is  a 
live  one,  it  works  so  automatically. 

Cars,  engines,  clowns,  a  jack-in-the-box,  lambs,  rabbits  — 
every  toy  manufactured  can  be  found  in  this  wonderful 
place. 

If  any  toy  barks,  neighs,  or  laughs  out  of  its  turn,  it  is 
said  to  be  broken,  and  is  at  once  put  away  for  repairs 
The  offence  is  not  likely  to  be  often  repeated. 

When  as  much  time  as  can  be  allowed  has  expired,  the 
father  lookii^  at  his  watch,  tells  them,  "  It's  time  to  go." 


The  store-keeper  takes  the  address,  figures  up  the  bill, 
thanks  them  for  their  patronage,  and  escorts  them  to  the 
door,  asking  them  to  call  again. 

We  used  this  in  kindergarten  last  year  and  it  became  one 
of  the  most  popukr  games  played,  the  children  would  beg 
for  it  before  circle-time,  when  they  came  in,  in  the  morning. 

Our  aim,  always,  was  to  see  how  polite  the  store-keeper 
could  be,  and  the  chiWreii  were  often  chided  by  their  fond 
and  indulgent  parents  for  net  saying  "please,"  and  for  teas- 
ing for  toys  which  they  were  told  could  not  be  purchased. 

We  wondered  why  Ralph  was  so  often  chosen  for  the 
father,  and  the  reason  was  discovered  one  day.  He  wore  a 
tin  watch  and  chain,  and  thus  made  a  more  realistic 
father.  When  this  fact  became  known  he  was  coaxed  into 
loaning  it,  so  the  watch  still  kept  its  important  place  in  the 
game. 

The  store-keepers  were  often  severely  criticised.  Some 
asked  such  unreasonable  prices,  and  Levi  urged  his  cus- 
tomers to  buy  after  they  had  told  him  that  they  had  all  they 
wished  for.  Paul  was  frequently  chosen  because  he  had 
such  a  polite  "  way  **  and  gracious  manner  when  he  served 
his  customers. 


An  Ancient  Belief 

The  impressive  adaptation  of  the  beautiful  symbolism  of 
the  ancients  is  still  further  exemplified  in  the  Christmas 
tree.  In  early  times  the  rays  of  the  r»sing  sun  as  they  shot 
up  and  broadened  out  in  the  sky,  were'  believed  to  be  the 
branches  of  a  celestial  light-tree,  the  leaves  of  which  were 
the  clouds,  the  sacred  flowers  the  mysterious  lightning 
flashes,  and  the  golden  fruit  the^  sun  itself,  as  well  as  the 
moon  and  stars.  The  small  white  clouds  about  it  were 
swans  and  doves ;  the  large  black  ones  were  eagles ;  and  the 
forked  lightnings  were  leaping  goats  and  stags  and  coiling 
dragons  and  snakes. 


Appreciation 

I  wonder  to  how  many  of  your  teachei's  those  three  beauti- 
ful selected  poems  in  September  Primary  Education  ap- 
pealed as  strongly  as  they  did  to  me.  Such  verses  are  far 
more  helpful  to  me  in  my  school  work  than  any  "  helps  " 
and  "  devices  **  can  be ;  for  they  send  me  to  my  work  with 
an  accepting  heart  and  a  tenderness  for  the  children. 

A.  C. 

(The  gemi  of  proie  and  poems  carefiilly  lelected  in  this  paper  are  for 
some  6ther  purpose  than  filling  space.  Am  glad  to  know  that  they  carried 
a  message  to  one  teacher. — The  Editor) 


Pantomime  picture  for  blackboarjd  and  for  children's  oral  and  written  inicrpreuitou 
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A  Christmas  Tree  Party 

Physical  Exercises  for  Little  Folks 

Fanny  1..  Johnson,  \VollMton,  Mass. 

A  CHRISTMAS  tree  is  always  a  delightful  subject  o^ 
conversation  for  little  children.  Realizing  this  fact, 
Miss  Deane,  one  Friday  afternoon,  asked  her  small 
pupils  to  put  away  their  Work  as  she  was  going  to  tell 
thenv  a  story  about  some  children  who  went  to  a  Christmas 
tree.  Books  and  pencils  were  quickly  stowed  away,  and  the 
children  were  soon  sitting  up  straight  in  their  chairs,  a  lively 
interest  shining  in  their  faces. 

The  outlifie  of  Miss  Deane's  story  was  as  follows : 
Uncle  George  and  Aunt  Emma  had  a  beautiful  large  house, 
but  no  little  children  of  their  own.  They  invited  their 
nephews  and  nieces,  and  many  little  friends  to  spend  Christ- 
inas Eve  at  their  home.  When  all  the  young  guests  went 
into  the  room  where  the  beautifully  trimmed  tree  stood, 
shouts  of  delight  were  heard.  Drums  were  to  be  seen  half 
hidden  under  the  boughs,  and  candy  boxes  hung  on  every 
branch.  The  piano  began  to  play,  and  the  childen  formed 
in  line  to  match  around  the  tree,  afterwards  they  joined 
hands  and  danced  all  about  it.  Uncle  George  began  to  take 
the  presents  off  the  tree  and  distribute  them  among  the 
children;  but  the  candles  were  burning  low,  so  the  little 
visitors  came  near  to  the  tree  and  each  one  blew  out  a  candle. 
Then  more  gifts  came  to  the  happy  children  ;  balls,  steam- 
boats, pencil  boxes  and  other  fascinating  toys.  After  a 
pleasant  hour's  play,  followed  by  ice  cream  and  cake  of  Aunt 
Emma's  own  making,  the  children  said  *'  Good-night."  They 
.were  soon  at  home  and  asleep  dreaming  of  Santa  Claus  and 
his  reindeer. 

After  the  story  was  ended  Miss  Deane  told  her  little  ones 
that  on  Monday  they  should  play  that  they  were  the  children 
who  went  to  Uncle  George's  house.  Miss  Deane  did  not 
give  her  small  pupils  all  of  the  following  movements  on 
Monday  or  even  on  Tuesday,  but  she  gradually  developed 
the  whole  set  of  exercises.  When  the  children  had  once 
practiced  all  of  the  lexercises  which  are  given  here.  Miss 
Deane,  each  day,  introduced  a  new  one  bearing  on  the  same 
subject ;  for  each  new  play  that  was  introduced  an  old  one 
was  dropped,  so  the  little  ones  did  not  learn  the  exercises 
by  heart,  but  had  something  fresh  every  morning  until  Christ- 
mas was  over  and  a  new  subject  was  taken  up. 

Exercises 

1  The  children  rise  and  stand  in  the  aisle  in  good  posi- 
tion. Lift  the  arms  sideways  until  they  are  horizontal.  (A 
Christmas  tree,  the  arms  represent  branches.) 

2  a  Make  the  motions  of  beating  a  drum,  b  Place 
the  hands  on  the  hips,  c  •  Bring  the  hands  out  in  front, 
almost  at  shoulder  level,  the  fingers  meeting,*elbows  up  and 
out  so  that  the  arms  form  a  circle.  (The  children  see  differ- 
ent objects  on  the  tree —  a  drum,  a  \  some  little  baskets  *with 
handles,  b ;  some  round  boxes  of  candy,  r.)  After  these 
representations  have  once  been  made  by  the  children,  the 
teacher  can  call  for  them  by  name  as  "  Beat  drums  1  Make 
basket  handles  !  Candy  boxes  !"  In  this  way  the  children 
will  learn  to  maKe  the  changes  quickly. 

3  The  children  in  two  or  three  of  the  aisles  form  in  line 
and^  march  round  the  room ;  the  other  children  sing  the 
following  words  to  the  tune  of  '*  Here  we  go  round  the  bar- 
berry bush"  : 

We  march  around  the  Christinas  tree 
The  tree  so  gay  the  tree  so  bright. 

We  march  around  the  Christmas  tree 
This  happy,  happy  night 

When  these  children  have  returned  to  their  places,  the 
others  form  for  the  march,  the  first  children  furnishing  the 
music.  The  little  ones  who  marched  first,  now  go  to  the  back 
of  the  room,  join  hands  and  dance  on  tip-toe,  with  a  sideways 
motion  round  the  room,  the  others  singing : 

We  dance  around  the  Christmas  tree 
With  hearts  so  gay,  with  feet  so  light, 

We  dance  around  the  Christmas  tree 
This  joyful  joyful  ni^ht. 


The  children  who  have  been  singing  then  take  their  turn 
at  the  dance. 

4  Make  the  motion  of  winding  up  the  string  of  a  top 
with  the  right  hand ;  stoop,  and  spin  the  top ;  repeat  with 
the  left  hand.     (Tops  given  to  the  children  from  the  tree.) 

5  Place  the  hands  on  the  hips ;  rise  quickly  on  tip-toe, 
becoming  as  tall  as  possible,  then  blow  three  times ;  resume 
position,  (blowing  out  the  candles ;  children  rise  on  tip- toe 
to  get  at  the  cdndles  on  the  tapper  branches  of  the  tree.) 

6  The  children,  with  hands  on  the  hips,  stand  on  tiptoe, 
each  child  facing  his  desk ;  at  a  signal  from  the  teacher  thej 
quickly  bend  the  knees  and  disappear  behind  the  desks ; 
at  another  signal  they  rise  very  quickly  on  tip-toe ;  repeat 
several  times  and  resume  position.  (Each  child  represents 
a  Jack  in  the  box.) 

7  Make  trumpets  with  the  hands  and  toot  through  them. 

8  Lift  the  arms  sideways  as  in  Exercise  i ;  turn  the  arms 
over  so'  that  the  palms  of  the  hands  are  tip ;  bend  the  fore- 
arms upward  until  they  form  right  angles  with  the  upper 
arms.     (Candles  on  the  Christmas  tree.) 

9  Place  hands  on  the  hips  and  feet  apart ;  turn  the 
trunk  to  the  left,  then  forward;  turn  three  times;  repeat 
the  exercise,  to  the  right,  three  times.  The  feet  should  be 
about  two  foot  lengths  apart  and  a  line  drawn  through  the 
heels  should  be  parallel  with  one  through  the  shoulders,  the 
feet  must  be  kept  Still  throughout  the  exercise.  (Boxes  con- 
taining pencils,  pens,  etc.,  which  unscrew  in  the  middle ; 
turning  to  the  left  is  unscrewing  the  box,  to  the  right  screw- 
ing the  top  on  again.) 

'  10  Hands  on  head,  elbows  out  sideways  and  well  drawn 
back;  bend  the  trunk  to  the  left,  stretching  the  right  side, 
begin  the  movement  with  the  head,  and  keep  the  knees 
straight,  bend  to  the  right  and  repeat  two  or  three  times, 
first  to  the  left,  thep  to.  the  right,  (Walking  beam. of  a  play 
steamboat  which  came  off  the  Christmas  tree.) 

1 1  Hands  on  the  hips ;  turn  the  head  to  the  right,  then 
forward,  to  the  left,  then  forward ;  repeat  several  times  to 
each  side.  (A  jointed  doll  that  can  be  made  to  put  its 
hands  on  the  hips,  and  turn  its  head  from  side  to  side.) 

T  2  Heels  lift,  knees  bend,  keeping  the  heels  from  the 
floor,  spring  from  the  fioor  landing  on  the  toes  with  the 
knees  bent ;  straighten  the  knees  and  lower  the  heels ;  re- 
peat several  times.  (The  children  are  bouncing  the  balls 
which  have  just  been  given  to  them.) 

13  Lift  the  arms  sideways  and  stretch  them  as  much  as 
possible;  repeat  several  times.  (The  children  have  gone 
home,  they  are  tired,  and  are  stretching  themselves  before 
going  to  bed.) 

If  the  children  are  at  all  out  of  breath  after  the  dance,  a 
stretching  movement  should  be  used  at  that  time. 


Make  Us  Over 

Make  us  over,  make  ns  over, 

Maid  or  madcap,  child  or  lover, 

Let  as  leave  old  time  behind  us  for  a  day  t 

Let  life  hold  the  gift  to  gladden, 

Memory  lose  its  power  to  sadden, 

Let  the  heart  of  youth  still  find  us  for  a  day ! 

There  are  long  years  for  forgetting, 
There  are  dark  nights  for  regretting — 
Something  calleth  to  remember,  on  the  way. 
*Tis  the  red  bloom  on  the  holly. 
And  the  tinkling  bell  of  Folly, 
And  the  kindling  of  love's  ember  for  a  day  I 

Aye,  we  pay  oar  dole  to  sorrow, 
With  care's  coin  we  trade  and  borrow. 
Let  a  little  laughter  blind  us  for  a  day, 
And  while  there's  a  heart  to  love  us, 
Or  a  star  in  heaven  above  ns, 
Oh,  then  Christmaa  still  shall  find  us  in  the  good 
old  way !—  Virginia  Woodward  Cloud 


A  little  Rochester  girl  drew  the  picture  of  a  dog  and  cat  on  her 
slate,  and  calling  her  mother's  attention  to  it,  said:  *^A  cat 
oughtn't  to  have  but  four  legs ;  but  I  drew  It  with  six,  so  ahe 
could  r«a  .w*y  from  the  dog."       ^.g.^.^^^  by  VJ  W  W^  l^ 
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Christmas   in   Our   Possessions 

The  Philippines 

The  Philippines  never  knew  anything  but  a  green  Christ- 
.  masy  for^  the  rainy  season  now  being  well  over,  the  climate, 
while  warm,  is  delightful.  The  Christmas  festivities  begin 
on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth,  when  there  is  cele- 
brated with  solemn  pomp  in  most  of  the  churches  what  is 
known  as  La  Misa  de  Gallo^  in  commemoration  of  the  birth 
of  the  Saviour  in  a  manger.  In  many  of  the  private  houses, 
what  are  known  as  Nacimicnios  are  prepared  with  great  care. 
One  end  of  the  large  room  of  the  house  is  fixed  u^  ♦p  repre- 
sent a  landscape,  adorned  according  to  the  social  position  of 
the  people.  They  place  in  this  landscape  images  of  people 
and  animals  of  all  sorts.  There  are  always  images  repre- 
senting the  Wise  Men  of  the  East,  who  came  to  worship  the 
young  child,  Jesus.  The  central  feature  is  a  manger,  or 
cradle,  in  which  the  Child  lies,  the  recipient  of  the  homage 
of  all  the  other  figures  in  the  picture.  The  Christmas  season 
lasts  in  the  Philippines  from  the  evening  of  December  24 
until  January  6,  known  as  Dia  de  los  Reyes  (Day  of  the 
Kings).  December  2%  is  known  as  Innocents*  Day,  and 
custom  has  made  it  a  combination  of  St.  Valentine's  Day 
and  April  i,  w^n  children  play  practical  jokes  on  each 
other.  The  exchange  of  presents  is  quite  general,  although 
not  carried  to  the  extent  which  obtains  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  common  name  for  these  presents  is  dguinaldos^ 
though  they  have  no  reference  to  the  former  insurgent 
leader.  A  free  translation  of  Aguinaldo's  name  would  be 
"  Christmas  present." 

Porto  Rico  . 

Porto  Rico  enjoys  a  summer  climate  at  Christmas  time. 
On  Christmas  Eve  a  supper,  to  which  all  friends  and  relatives^ 
are  invited,  is  always  prepared,  and  the  table  is  presided  over 
by  the  patriarch  of  the  family,  who  receives  the  congratula- 
tions of  his  descendants,  llie  feature  of  the  supper  is  a 
sucking  pig  roasted  whole..  The  young  men,  with  mandolins 
and  guitars,  go  from  house  to  house,  eating  a  bite  here  and 
there,  and  serenading  the  young  women.  The  entire  night 
is  given  up  to  eating,  visiting,  and  merrymaking,  and  yet  all 
is  done  temperately.  The  tradition  among  the  Porto  Kican 
children,  is  that  if  they  leave  their  shoes  outside  the  door  of 
their  room,  the  Christ-Child  iyiH  come  when  they  sleep  and 
fill  them  with  candy,  nuts,  and  fruits.  Among  the  negroes 
of  Porto  Rico,  it  is  a  custom  to  dress  in  fantastic  costumes 
and  go  from  house  to  house  with  drums,  and  to  the  weird 
music  of  their  instruments  dance  the  old  dances  brought 
from  Africa  by  their  ancestors.  It  is  possible  to-day  in 
Porto  Rico  to  see  and  hear  music  and  dancing  which  find 
their  counterpa^-t  among  the  gloomy  forests  of  Africa. 

Hawaii 

Christmas  in  June-like  weather,  without  snow  or  the  jingle 
of  sleigh-bells,  without  Santa  Claus  and  his  reindeers,  yet  full 
of  childish  joy  and  expectation,  and  replete  with  ceremonies 
and  festivities — this  is  Christmas  in  Hawaii.  On  Christmas 
Eve  the  juvenile  Hawaiian  may  give  full  vent  to  his  noise- 
making  instinct,  using  tin  horns  and  fire-crackers  as  his 
instruments.  It  generally  takes  only  one  day  to  do  the 
Christmas  shopping  in  Honolulu,  and  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas b  given  up  to  this  work.  The  shops  put  on  their  gala 
dress,  and  the  people  flock  to  the  business  quarter.  Fort 
Street,  in  Honolulu,  presents  a  striking  similarity  and  a 
striking  contrast  to  Fourteenth  or  Twenty- third  Streets,  in 
New  York,  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  day  before 
Christmas.  Big,  fat  Kanakas  and  round  faced  Wahines  in 
summer  attire,  almond  eyed  Celestials  and  South  Sea 
Islanders  mingle  with  Americans,  Portuguese  and  Spaniards, 
Englishmen,  Germans  and  Hottentots.  On  Christmas  Day 
the  church  bells  ring,  and  services  are  held  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  It  is  not  unusual,  as  the  throngs 
flock  to  the  place  of  worship,  for  a  shower  to  pass  over, 
leaving  a  bright  rainbow  behind. 


Evergreens 


Cedar-green  crepe  paper  and  pressed  antiimn  leaves  may  be 
su>)stltuted  with  good  eflVct  for  Christmas  decorations  wlien  it  is 
not  possible  to  oi)taia  holly  or  more  expensive  greens. 


Coniferous  Tree^ 

Nina  L.  Marshau^^  New  York  City 

A  WALK  across  the  coimtry  or  a  stroll  in  the  park  at 
any  time  of  the  year  ought  to  procure  some  material 
for  a  talk  on  evergreen  trees,  their  leaves  and  cones, 
and  habits  of  growth.    Good  material  is  available  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  the  best  will  be  found  in  winter  ^nd  early 
spring,  as  both  new  and  old  cones  are  then  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

.  If  possible,  seek  the  material  yourself,  for  then  you  will 
acquire  a  familiarity  with  the  trees  which  will  lend  enthusi- 
asm to. all  which  you  may  try  to  impart.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  interest  is  added  to  your  walks  and 
travels  overland  as  soon  as  you  have  a  personal  feeling  for 
the  evergreen  trees.  If  you  cannot  gather  the  specimens 
yourself,  ask  some  good  friend  to  send  you  a  box  'of  twigs, 
leaves,  and  cones.  They  are  not  easily  injured  and  will 
keep  a  long  time  in  water  out  of  doors. 

The  Pines 

**  Many  voices  there  arc  in  Nature*s  choir,  and  none  but  were  good  to 

hear 
Had  we  mastered  the  laws  of  their  music  well,  and  could  read  their 

meaning  clear; 
But  we  who  can  feel  at  Nature's  touch,  cannot  think  as  yet  with  her 

thought; 
And  I  only  know  that  the  sough  of  the  pines  with  a  speU  of  its  own  is 

fraught.** 

It  is  quite  customary  for  people  to  call  all  evergreen 
trees  "  Pines,"  but  correctly  speaking,  the  pines  arc  the 
cone-bearing  trees  having  foliage,  leaves  long  and  needle- 
like, with  two  to  five  in  a  cluster.  They  are  common  in  the 
new  world,  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
Highlands  of  Central  America.  A  young  child  may  learn  to 
know  them  even  at  a  distance,  they  stand  out  so  clearly  in 
the  landscape. 

The  natural  form  of  a  young  tree  is  that  of  a  pyramid,  as 
from  the  outset  it  grows  symmetrically,  the  rigid  branches 
spreading  horizontally  from  the  main  stem  in  remote  whorls, 
and  the  main  stem  ever  growing  upward.  A  symmetrical 
old  tree  will  be  foimd  only  in  the  open  where  it  has  been 
sheltered  from  severe  and  frequent  gales  and  where  its 
growth  has  not  been  interfered  with  by  accidents  from  ice- 
storms  and  animal  attacks.  The  tallest  trees  are  found  in 
the  forest  where  the  lower  branches  have  disappeared  for 
want  of  sunshine.  A  perfect  tree  is  a  delight  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  both  when  decorated  with  soft  white  snow,  or 
glistening  ice,  or  when  the  leaves  are  free  to  murmur  sweet 
songs  to  the  gentle  breezes  which  play  about  them,  or  to  re- 
sound when  ''Wind,  that  grand  old  harper,  smites  his 
thunder-harp  of  pines.*' 

HftbiU  of  Pines 
Why  the  Trees  are  Symmetrical 

The  terminal  buds  are  in  groups  (which  are  at  first  en- 
closed by  scales),  a  large  central  bud  with  smaller  guards. 
It  is  this  position  of  the  buds  which  determines  the  sym- 
metry of  the  tree,  for  the  central  bud  of  a  yoimg  tree  grows 
into  a  central  perpendiciHar  stem,  which  continues  upward 
as  long  as  the  tree  lives.  The  guards  grow  more  or  less 
horizontally.  The  central  perpendicular  stem  becomes  the 
straight  and  characteristic  pine-tree  trunk  so  valuable  for 
-masts  and  timber.  Whorls  of  branches  are  sent  out  each 
year  from  beneath  the  terminal  bud.  If  the  terminal  bud  is 
destroyed,  the  symmetry  can  never  be  regained. 

Why  the  Trees  are  Evergreen 

Trees  are  evergreen  because  one  or  more  sets  of  leaves 
remain  on  the  trees  for  several  years.  The  oldest  fall  as 
as  rule  in  September  of  their  second  season  but  sometimes 
remain  until  the  following  Jun6. 

How  to  Determine  the  Age  of  Cones 

This  may  be  done  since  the  newest  cones  are  found  on 
the  newest  twigs,  while  older  cones  are  found  on  what  were 
the  newest  twigs  of  preceding  years.        /^"^  ,     T 

The  scale-scars  of  a  terminal  branch-bud  af^weUSefincd 
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at  the  base  of  a  twig  in  its  first  year.  When  one  is  familiar 
with  a  zone  of  these  scars,  one  can  count  backward,  by 
means  of  sones,  a  number  of  years,  as  each  zone  of  scars 
stands  for  a  terminal  branch-bud  which  shed  its  scales  in  the 
spring. 

The  Cones 

Ask  the  shape  of  the  cones  when  closed  and  open.  Have 
the  children  measure  the  white  pine  cones  with  a  ruler. 

Point  out  the  pattern  the  scales  make.  This  pattern  is  a 
favorite  one  in  the  decoration*  of  pillars  to  houses  and 
standards  to  lamps  and  furniture.  Tell  the  children  to  look 
for  pendant  and  final  knobs.  Shake  out  a  number  of 
winged  seeds  and  throw  them  into  the  air  ^or  drop  them 
from  a  height  to  show  the  children  how  they  spin  seed  end 
down  and  how  they  travel  with  the  wind.  Ask  why  the 
seeds  travel  and  why  they  fall  heavy  and  down.  Tell  that 
the  seeds  sprout  in  the  spring  and  make  tiny  trees  which  may 


"  The  croM-bill  loves  the  icwU  of  cpruce-cooe*  " 

* 

be  found  on  old  logs  in  the  woods,  or  in  sheltered  corners 
among  the  rocks. 

Ask  whether  it  is  better  for  the  parent  tree  to  drop  the 
seeds  under  her  branches  where  but  little  sunlight  falls,  or 
to  give  them  traveling  coats  and  let  the  wind  carry  them  to 
earth-filled  cracks  on  sunny  mountain  sides  which  are  not 
occupied  with  other  plants. 

Tell  the  children  how  the  red  squirrels  cut  cones  from  the 
highest  tree  tops  and  throw  them  to  the  ground,  and  how 
they  carry  them  away  in  their  mouths  to  hide  them  for 
winter  use.  Piles  of  cone  scales  are  often  seen  on  tree 
stumps  and  fallen  logs,  where  squirrels  have  had  a  feast.  It 
is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  a  squirrel  sitting  on  a  stump  with  a 
spruce  cone  so  held  that  he  can  cut  the  woody  scales  off 
one  by  one  to  get  out  the  much  prized  seed.  He  knows 
enough  to  hold  the  cone  with  the  sharp  edges  of  the  scales 
turned  away  from  his  mouth  and  to  cut  each  one  off  near  its 
base.  The  children  will  appreciate  how  clever  this  method 
is  if  they  finger  the  edges  of  the  scales,  and  then  see  the 
teacher  illustrate  the  squirrel's  method  by  cutting  off  with  a 
sharp  knife,  scale  after  scale  from  the  base  of  the  cone  to 
the  apex. 

The  crossbill  loves  the  seeds  of  spruce  cones  and  with  his 
bill  can  pick  them  but  one  by  one  without  cutting  away  the 
woody  scales. 

The  cones  pf  the  balsam  fir,  which  has  the  sweet  scented 
leaves  and  is  used  for  Christmas  trees,  are  never  seen  after 
their  first  season,  as  their  scales  fall  apart  before  the  cone 
falls.  On  the  tree  they  are  a  rich  green  color,  tinged  with 
purple,  and  are  very  sticky  with  white  balsam  gum  which  is 
used  in  many  preparations  for  soothing  pain  and  irritations. 


It  is  this  property  of  ^he  gum  which  nas  suggested  the  name, 
"  Balm  of  Gilcad." 

How  to  Study  the  Cones 

In  the  spring  you  may  find  on  the  ends  of  evergreen  twigs 
fragile  catkins,  which  shed  clouds  of  pollen.  This  pollen 
floats  in  the  air  to  tiny  rigid  cones  with  ovules  at  the  bases 
of  the  scales.  Each  ovule  which  receives  a  pollen  grain  may 
later  become  a  seed.  Dried  and  crumbled  pollen  catkins 
are  almost  always  to  be  found  among  the  leaves  of  evergreen 
trees. 

The  berrj'-like  fruits  of  the  Red  Cedar  are  modified  cones 
in  which  the  scales  have  become  fleshy,  and  so  enveloped 
the  seeds.  They  have  a  spicy  taste  and  are  used  to  flavor 
gin.  These  berry-like  fruits  are-eaten  by  birds,  and  as  the 
hard  coated  seeds  are  dropped  by  the  birds  as  they  sit  on 
the  fences,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  And  young  cedar  trees 
following  the  fence  lines  of  Jersey  farms. 

As  an  introduction  in  teaching  the  lesson,  exhibit  from 
youT  desk  a  quantity  and  variety  of  material,  at  the  saipe 
time  tell  the  children  where  and  how  you  procured  it.  Aim 
to  make  the  introduction  as  inspiring  as  possible,  by  men- 
tioning such  items  as :  first,  the*  use  of  evergreen  trees  for 
Christmas ;  second,  for  a  shelter  to  deer  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals during  snow-storms ;  third,  as  a  hiding  place  for  little 
birds  during  windy  weather.  Tell  how  the  himters  impro- 
vise huts  and  beds  of  the  green  boughs,  and  how  the  tall  tree 
trunks  were  used  for  masts  and  flag-poles. 

If  you  have  sufficient  material  to  distribute  a  sprig  and 
cone  to  each  child  or  to  each  group  of  children,  so  much 
the  better ;  if  you  have  not,  pass  a  sprig  around  the  class. 
In  either  case  tell  each  child  to  be  ready  to  answer  the 
questions  you  are  about  to  ask.  For  instance,  if  the  twig  is 
a  White  Pine,  tell  them  that  the  long  needles  are  leaves  and 
used  for  filling  pillows,  ask  how  many  needles  in  a  cluster ; 
tell  them  that  the  trees  are  always  green  (evergreen) 
because  they  never  drop  their  old  leaves  until  they  have  a 
set  of  new  ones. 

If  the  twigs  have  gum  on,  tell  the  children  that  the  tree 
uses  the  gum  to  cover  over  cuts  and  broken  limbs  so  that 
they  will  heal  before  insects  and  harmful  plant  diseases  can 
attack  the  wound.  The  gum  is  a  kind  of  evergreen  tree 
sticking  plaster.  Men  gather  the  gum  and  make  turpentine 
and  some  kinds  of  tar  from  it.  If  the  little  fingers  get  sticky, 
a  bit  of  chalk-dust  will  relieve  the  trouble  temporarily,  alco- 
hol, cologne,  turpentine,  or  kerosene,  will  remove  all  gums 
from  hands  or  clothing  when  ordinary  rubbing  with  sapolio 
or  wash  cloth  will  not.  This  teaches  that  the  gums  are  dis- 
solved by  alcohol,  turpentine,  and  kerosene,  and  not  by 
water.  If  the  gum  did  dissolve  in  water  it  would  be  washed 
away  from  the  trees  by  the  rain  and  would  serve  as  a  poor 
plaster.  Chewing-gum  is  made  from  the  gum  of  spruce 
trees,  and  cough  syrups  from  the  gums  of  firs  and  pines. 


Oraamental  lerminaiioni— final  knobs— pendant  knobs 
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Suggestions  for  Art  Work  in  the 
Primary  School     IV 

Edmund  Ketch  cm,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Lowell,  Mass. 
(All  righu  rescrveUO 

AN  the  time  for  draw- 
ing during  December 
be  more  profitably  spent 
than  by  devoting  it  to 
making  Christmas  pres- 
ents? 

Look  at  all  those 
young,  eager  faces  be- 
fore you.  How  many 
have  the  privilege  of 
hanging  their  stocking 
beneath  the  chimney 
mantle  this  Christmas 
eve? 

Is  it  not  one  of  our 
sacred  duties  as  teach- 
ers to  bring  the  joy  of 
Christmastide  into  the 
school-room  ?  There  is  no  myth  in  all  fairyland  more  fondly 
cherished  by  the  children  than  the  story  of  Santa  Claus. 
Let  us  da  our  part  in  keeping  this  beautiful  legend  ever  new. 
I  have  a  belief  that  Santa  has  changed  his  old-time  pro- 
gram, and  is  now  devoting  a  good  many  days  before  his 
memorable  drive  to  visiting  our  schools  and  superintending 
the  work  there ;  for,  everywhere  I  go  during  December,  I 
see  much  of  his  handicraft  in  evidence. 

Now,  can  I  be  of  greater  service  to  you  during  the  month 
than  to  give  you  a  few  suggestions  and  several  pictures  of 
some  of  the  things  that  Santa  has  requested  his  many 
teacher-helpers  to  make  with  the  children? 


Fig.  3 


They  are  simple  things;  and  are  all  the  better  for  it. 
You  know  what  Browning  makes  Fra  Lippo  lippi  say  about 
simple  beauty;  so  keep  the  work  simple  and  practical, 
dealing  with  possibilities  within  the  power  of  the  children ; 
giving  it  such  decoration  as  will,  make  it  beautiful. 

Fig.  I  is  a  blotter  made  by  a  five-year-old.  The  dark 
mount  is  of  thin  cardboard,  4"  x  6",  colored  red  with  water- 
colors  by  the  child.     The   design  is  simple,  as  you  sec. 


Fig.  7 


The  dots  were  made  by  the  teacher,  one  inch  apart,  on 
white  drawing  paper,  3"x5",  and  show  where  to  draw  the 


FijvS 


Fig.  I 

design.  Red  and  green  arc  the  colors  used — the  Christmas 
colors.  Red  worsted,  or  rope  linen,  fastens  the  red  card- 
board to  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper  on  the  back. 
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Fig.  3  is  a  blotter  made  on  the  dotted 
drawing  paper  as  in  Fig.  i.  In  this  design 
there  are  two  figures :  the  first  two  were 
drawn  by  the  teacher  and  then  copied 
throughout  the  paper  by  the  pupil.  Blotting 
paper  is  fastened  to  this  with  rope  linen. 
This  blotter  measures  3"  x  7". 

Fig.  3  is  also  a  blotter,  and  needs  but 
little  explanation  from  me.  The  children's 
weaving  mat  is  a  shade  of  red,  and  the 
firinge  a  tint  of  the  same  color*  The  mat 
is  4^"  square.  This  is  mounted  on  a  6"- 
square  of  white  cardboard ;  rope  linen  fastens 
the  blotter  at  one  corner.  This  makes  a 
very  handsome  and  practical  blotter.  ^ 

Fig.  4  is  a  cardboard  box.  The  inside 
has  been  covered  and  pajnted  a  standard 
red,  and  the  outside  covered  with  dotted 
drawing  paper,  and  a  simple  straight-line 
design  painted  with  the  point  of  the  brush. 

A  pattern  of  one  of  the  sides  could  be 
made  and  traced  around  on  cardboard,  and 
then  cut  out  with  scissors. 

The  drawing  paper,  which  the  children 
have  colored  red  with  water-colors,  can  be 
pasted  on  one  side  and  trimmed  close  to 
the  cardboard,  and  on  the  other  side  dotted 
drawing-paper  can  be  pasted  and  trimmed. 

The  top  of  each  side  measures  3''  across ; 
it  is  an  inch  and  a  half  from  either  corner 
down  to  the  comer  of  the  widest  part ;  the 
distance  from  this  comer  to  the  opposite 
comer  (across  the  widest  part)  is  4I",  and 
from  one  of  the^e  comers  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  box  it  is  3  J" ;  the  bottom  of  the  box  is 
3^"  square,  and  colored  red  like  the  inside. 

Fig.  5  is  a  needle-book.  The  white  dotted  drawing  paper 
measures  i^^'  on  each  side  of  the  hexagon.  The  gray  paper 
is  double,  each  of  the  sides  measuring  i  J''.  Red  and  green 
are  the  colors  used  for  the  decoration,  the  white  paper 
being  edged  with  green. 

Fig,  6  is  A  good  example  of  one  of  the  many  things  which 

can  be  done  with  card  sewing  and  pasting.     Pictures  need 

not  necessarily  be  bought :  our  magazines  are  filled  with 

pictures  which  could  be  used,  especially  the  photographs  of 

landscapes  and  of  children. 


Fig   4 


Fig.  7  is  a  match-strike,  4"  in  diameter,  and  the  sand- 
paper is  2"  in  diameter.  This  one  was  made  a  shade  of 
green,  with  a  tint  of  green  for  the  worsted. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Lowell  Kindergartens  and  the 
first  grade  primarjr  of  the  Daniel  Butler  School,  Waverley, 
for  the  illustrations  this  month. 
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TEACHERS'  ROUND   TABLE 


Questions 

Company  Show 

I  have  Just  spent  the  day  visiting  schools  and  am  abont  dlscoar- 
aged.  Will  teachers  please  tell  me  why  they  never  have  their 
''third  division**  read,  why  the  '*  C  class  *'  never  does  any  number 
work,  why  there  are  no  corrections  of  breaches  of  school  disci- 
pline when  visitors  are  present?  What  do  the  children  think  of 
all  this  "company  show,"  and  what  efihct  has  it  on  them? 

R.  H. 


That  "Story" 

I,  as  well  as  a  few  more  grammar  teachers,  would  like  the 
primary  teachers  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  indiscriminate  nse 
of  the  word  **story,"  when  '^sentence**  is  meant.  Our  editor  has 
mentioned  it,  time  and  again,  yet  it  bobs  up  serenely  in  spite  of 
her  admonitions.  If  primary,  teachers  could  only  realize  what 
this  misrepresentation  means  to  us  grammar  teachers,  they  surely 
would  be  more  careful. 

Patibncb 


High  Grade  Literature  for  Tots 

I  would  like  to  ask  primary  teachers  if  they  exer  tire  of  so 
much  *'  high  grade  **  ]itet«.ture  for  the  little  tots,  and  long  for 
some  of  the  old-fashioned,  simple,  real  life  stories  that  used  to- 
tlli  our  second  and  third  readers.  Educators  believe  in  keeping 
the  reading  just  a  bit  above  the  head  of  the  child,  with  the  hope 
of  elevating  bis  taste  thereby,  but  in  many  cases  the  result  is  an 
aversion  to  reading. 

Ella  Eluot 


Rewards 

Is  it  best  to  give  visible  rewards  in  school  for  good  attendance, 
position,  neat  papers,  etc.?  Some  teachers  give  stars  for  one 
hundreds,  fancy  bows  of  rlbl>ons  for  not  having  whispered,  dis- 
play names  of  pupils  who  write  well,  conspicuously  on  the  black- 
board.   I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  wisdom  of  it. 

Ruth  Stabkbtt 


Dormant  Faculties 

What  can  we,  as  teachers,  do  to  most  effectually  help  those 
children  who  are  under  our  care,  whose  mental  faculties  seem  to 
be  dormant? 

QU^TIONBR 

Stubborn  Children 

Will  the  teachers  who  have  successfully  handled  stubborn 
natures  please  tell  me  if  they  did  it  by  ignoring  that  phase  of  child 
nature,  or  by  conquering  it  once  for  all,  or  how  they  did  handle 
their  stubborn  cases.  Julikt 


What  Value 

Another  teacher  is  anxious  to  know  what  educational  value 
there  is  in  having  all,  even  very  simple,  problems  in  arithmetic 
carefully  outlined?    Do  teachers  as  a  rule  approve  of  it? 

Mary 


Who  will  Try  This  and  Report  ? 

<^A  little  girl  went  to  school  for  the  first  time  in  September. 
Never  having  l)een  taught  her  letters,  and  of  course  not  knowing 
one  word  from  another,  when  the  teacher  wrote  out  on  the  black- 
board, ''Dog,"*  and  asked  her  what  that  was,  she  promptly  raised 
her  hand,  stood  up,  and  wholly  at  a  venture  answered,  *'  Dog." 
When  cross-examined  at  home  as  to  how  she  knew  it,  the  ingeni- 
ous winner  owned  up  that  she  thought  it  was  a  guessing  game, 
and  knew  she  could  guess  right.  But  the  psychologl^it:4  would 
say  there  was  much  more  in  it—that  unconscious  telepathic  com- 
munication from  the  teacher's  to  the  infant's  mind  did  the  busi- 
ness. Most  surprising  stories  are  being  told  of  the  power  of 
united  thinking  of  adults  t<i  atfect  the  impressible  '*  open  roind*' 
of  childhood.  Eight  of  a  dozen  persons  shut  up  in  one  room 
thinking  hard  one  word  can  make  a  child  in  the  next  room  sense 
it  and  speak  it.'* 

Why  not  try  the  experiment  of  having  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen 
grown  ups,  or  children  who  know,  ** think  hard"  about  a  new 
word  and  psychically  throw  the  word  into  the  *•  impressible 
mind  "  of  the  child  who  doesn't  know  it?  Perhaps  '*  this  Is  the 
wa^-  Ave  long  have  sought  and  mourned  because  we  found  it  not " — 


to  teach  reading.  Word  method  and  phonics  may  yet  be  laid  on 
the  table,  while  this  new  method  take*  precedence.  I  know  our 
Editor  doesn't  approve  of  '*  methods  **  on  this  page,  but  this  hM 
more  to  do  with  psychics  than  with  methods  proper,  and  I  think 
that  she  is  a  good  deal  interested  in  the  psychlcsn. 

Nbw  Thought 


Hektograph 


Will  some  teacher  kindly  furnish  a  recipe  in  Boand  Table 
for  making  a  hektograph?  Also  tell  me  where  I  can  bay  msnilA 
paper  and  how  expensive  it  is? 

Nbbdt 


Answers 


Earmbst 

»'  The  thought  you  send  out  will  come  back  to  you,"  I  think 
that  is  true  if  your  thought  has  really  become  a  part  of  yon.  If 
you  constantly  think  kind,  loVlng  thoughts  you  will  have  a  kind, 
loving  feeling  for  all  aronnd  you,  and  Just  according  to  tbe 
strength  of  your  own  character  can  you  impress  the  thought  on 
others. 

Mart 

Earnest 

Yes,  I  know  that  *^the  thought  you  give  comes  back  to  you.*'  I 
read  the  Teacher's  words  in  Luke  vi ,  38,  in  this  way :  **3eQd  to 
John  a  real  looe-message,  and  he  will  flash  back  to  you  a  heartful 
of  boy-loyalty."  Perhaps  he  cannot  read  his  primer  yet,  but  he 
can  read  you  well;  and  he  sees  a  difference  between,  ^*  John,  I 
want  you  to  be  good  because  it  is  going  to  be  better  for  yoK,"  and 
'^Do  behave,  John.  It  will  make  it  so  much  easier  for  me."  Yes, 
he  sees,  and  he  will  tend  back  to  you  just  the  message  that  he 
cannot  help  sending. 

PosmvR 

Teacher's  Agencies 

Unsophisticatsd 

I  think  Teacher's  Bureaus  are  the  most  unprineipled  organiza- 
tions in  existence.  It  is  simply  throwing  money  into  a  well,  to 
give  them  two  dollars.  I  suppose  the  only  way  is  to  follow  them 
up,  as  you  say,  but  that's  not  what  we  pay  them  for.  I  know  » 
teacher,  a  young,  pretty  girl,  who  went  to  see  an  agency  every 
day  till  they  became  so  interested  in  her  that  they  gave  her  a  fine 
position  But  we  are  not  all  young  and  pretty,  and  can't  keep 
the  interest-flame  alive  by  dally  visits.  Human  nature  is  a  pretty 
frail  thing,  I  know,  but  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  little 
honor  in  a  Teacher's  Bureau.  If  they  see  no  prospect  for  os, 
they  do  wrong  in  taking  our  money. 

BXPXRXSNCB 

Neat  Desks 

Katb 

I  think  the  very  best  way  for  teachers  to  inculcate  a  pride  in 
children  to  keep  neat  desks,  is  to  keep  her  own  desk  looking  well 
and  to  manifest  a  pleasure  in  keeping  it  so. 

SXBIOUS 

Easy  Work 

Perturbed 

If  once  you  commence  to  get  worked  up  over  the  way  grammar 
teachers  speak  of  •«  easy  primary  work,"  you  will  wear  out  an 
abandance  of  nervous  energy  uselessly.  Keep  calm.  They  doat 
know  what  they  are  talking  about.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  see 
some  of  them  teaching  a  flrst grade  primary  room? 

Charitablb 

Keeping  up  Interest 

Rural 

For  eight  months  last  year,  I  taught  a  country  school  of  six 
pupils,  and  know  some  of  the  difficulties  the  teachers  have. 
Always  keep  your  room  nicely  decorated,  make  it  look  homelike 
and  use  maoy  pictures.  We  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  general 
lessons  and  nature  study ;  we  learned  to  recite  several  poems  in 
concert  and  read  several  books  after  wliich  we  would  give  a 
book  review.  Twenty  minutes  was  spent  each  day  for  drawing; 
this  never  failed  to  interest  them.  Have  your  pupils  give  short 
programs  the  last  day  of  each  month ;  they  will,  indeed,  be  short, 
but  if  the  teacher  will  do  her  share  they  will  be  enthusiastic. 
Then,  dear  fellow  teacher,  give  them  just  thirty  minutes' inter- 
mission at  noon  and  let  them  outat  three^thirty.   .    '    „,.., 
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Sights  and  Insights     IV 

Mabel  L.  Brown,  Boiton 

"     A     ND  here/'  said  he,  as  his  eyes  fell  on  a  young  fir 
/\     tree,  sunding  straight  and  green>  with  its  top 
Am  pointing  toward  the  stars,  "here  is  the  living  tree 
that  shall  be  the  sign  of  your  new  worship.    See 
how  it  points  to  the  sky.    Take  it  up  and  carry  it  home, 
there  to  keep  your  feast.     1  think  the  day  is  coming  when 
there  shall  not  be  a  home  in  all  Germany  where  the  chil- 
dren are  not  gathered  aroimd  the  green  fir  tree  to  rejoice 
in  the  birth-night  of  Christ.*' 

— "  Fsrsi  Christmas  Iree^*  Henry  van  Dyke, 

The  Moon  Following  the  lessons  on  the  sun,  which  took 
up  so  much  of  ray  November  paper,  and  which  are  so  full 
of  interest  and  pleasure  for  the  children,  we  come  naturally 
to  the  humbler  sister  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  shining  by 
reflected  light. 

Here  is  a  method  or  series  of  questions  to  arouse  interest 
and  add  new  knowledge  to  familiar  facts. 

The  sun  is  our  great/  splendid  light  to  see  by  all  day  long. 
What  happens  after  the  sun  has  set  in  the  west?  Night 
comes.  Could  we  see  here  in  the  school-room,  or  at  home? 
Why  not?  The  sun  has  gone  away  to  make  it  light  for 
boys  and  girls  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  and  it  is  all 
dark  here.  You  know  we  could  not  see  each  other,  or  this 
beautiful  world  in  which  we  live,  were  it  not  for  the  sun- 
light. 

Then  what  do  we  do?  "  Light  the  gas  —  light  a  lamp," 
some  one  says.  "  Turn  on  the  'lectric  light,"  says  a  small 
product  of  the  twentieth  century.  But  out-doors  it  is  all 
dark,  and  your  eyes  are  not  hke  the  cats'  eyes  and  the  owls' 
eyes,  that  sec  so  much  better  in  the  night  than  in  the  day. 
The  street  lamps  are  all  lighted,  and  the  lights  in  the  cars 
and  the  houses  help  us  to  see.  Yet  the  night  is  sometimes 
very  light,  even  when  we  go  on  some  dark  street.  Who 
knows  what  makes  it  light?  *'  Sometimes  the  moon,"  says 
John,  "  but  not  all  the  time." 

Yes,  that  is  the  big  light  I  thought  of.  What  kind  of 
light  does  the  moon  give?  Is  it  aa  bright  as  the  sunlight? 
Can  you  see  to  read  by  it?  Can  you  tell  colors  by  it? 
The  children  decide  it  is  not  so  bright  as  the  sun. 

Tell  me  what  has  made  the  earth  warm  on  a  summer's 
day?  The  sun  has.  And  when  it  goes  down,  what  happens 
to  the  air?  It  begins  to  get  cool,  for  the  sun  has  taken 
away  its  warm  rays. 

But  now,  up  comes  the  great  round  moon.  Doesn't  it 
look  almost  as  large  as  the  sun  did,  and  quite  bright?  But 
the  air  doesn't  get  a  bit  warmer,  does  it?  It  keeps  getting 
cooler  all  the  time.  So  we  know  the  moon  is  not  like  the 
sun.  It  does  not  give  us  any  heat.  We  «ay  its  light  looks 
cold. 

It  is  just  as  beautiful,  however.  How  matiy  have  ever 
seen  it  coming  up  out  of  the  water?  Did  it  look  like  this 
to  you?  And  did  you  see  its  reflection  in  the  water?  A, 
few  waves  with  the  moon  rising  from  them,  and  trailing  its 
light,  may  be  quickly  sketched.  Have  you  seen  it  rise 
through  the  tree  branches?  Over  the  hills?  And  I  lay 
stress  on  the  silvery  beauty  of ^  the  moonlight,  with  its  con- 
trasting shadows. 

How  helpful  it  is,  that  after  the  sun  has  gone  away  we 
may  have  Ihis  paler  light  to  cheer  us  through  the  dark 
nights. 

We  must  not  try  to  use  this  light  to  work  by.  Some  of 
your  big  brothers  and  sisters  think  it  is  great  fun  to  try  to 
read  by  it  when  it  is  very  bright,  but  it  will  strain  your  eyes 
so  they  will  be  too  tired  to  work  when  daylight  comes. 

Now  you  knew  all  this  about  the  moon,  and  have  told  me 
a  great  deal.  I  did  not  know  you  had  seen  so  much.  I 
afn  going  to  tell  you  something  now  that  I  am  sure  you 
wouUi  never  guess. 

Our  best  friend,  the  sun,  is  still  helping  us.  It  is  really 
his  light  —  a  message  he  is  sending  back  to  us  —  which  we 
utt  in  the  moon.  Does  any  one  know  what  a  reflection  is  ? 
Did  you  ever  hear  the  word  reflected  ?  You  don't  think  so  ? 
Weill  Alice,  hold  this  mirror  up  and  look  into  it. 


Whiit  do  you  see?  "A  picture  of  my  face,"  dimples 
Alice.  Hold  it  in  front  of  John's  face ;  in  front  of  Emma's. 
We  call  these  pictures  we  see  in  the  shining  glass,  reflections. 

Look  round  the  room,  and  find  some  bright,  shiny  surface, 
like  this  brass  work  on  the  door,  in  which  you  will  see  a 
reflection.  I  will  tell  you  one  very  pretty  thing  you  can  try 
next  spring.  Perhaps  you  have  tried  it.  Have  you  held  a 
buttercup  under  your  little  friend's  chin,  and  looked  to  see 
the  reflection  shine  on  his  chin,  to  see  if  he  loved  butter? 

The  sun's  great  yellow  burning  beams  make  a  reflection 
on  the  surface  of  the  moon ;  the  moon  makes  a  picture  of 
them,  and  we  see  that  picture.  So  when  you  look  up  at  the 
pale,  silver  moon,  still  remember  to  thank  the  sun. 

The  moon  is  still  another  great  round  world  like  ours, 
only  no  one  lives  there,  and  it  has  no  trees,  no  flowers,  or 
anything  that  makes  our  world  such  a  beautiful  place  in 
which  to  live. 

Do  you  think  the  moon  is  very  far  off?  As  far  as  the 
sun  ?  Does  it  look  as  large,  or  smaller  than  the  sun  ?  Does 
it  look  smooth  ? 

It  looks  lumpy,  says  somebody,  and  a  little  ripple  of 
laughter  means  they  want  to  tell  me  about  the  man  in  the 
moon. 

We  all  know  him,  don't  we,  children  ?  We  can  see  his 
nose  and  ears  and  eyes  very  plainly.  Some  people  think 
instead  that  they  see  a  woman's  face,  just  turned  away,  one 
eye  and  the  nose  and  her  loose,  flowing  hair.  She  isn't  as 
easy  to  see  as  the  man,  however. 

Your  mamma  told  you  about  the  man  in  the  moon,  didn't 
she,  and  helped  you  to  find  it?  The  little  children  who  live 
in  the  different  countries  so  far  away  from  here,  all  look  up 
at  this  same  moon.  Their  mammas  tell  them  different 
stories  about  what  they  can  see  and  show  them  how  to  find 
the  pictures.  They  would  be  very  sure  what  they  saw  was 
really  in  the  moon,  and  quite  disgusted  with  you  if  you 
could  not  see  the  same  thing. 

I  think  the  little  Chinese  children  see  the  prettiest  pic- 
tures in  the  moon.  They  are  very  fond  of  rice,  and  they 
see  a  fat  little  rabbit  pounding  rice  in  a  big  bowl !  German 
children  see  a  man  carrying  sticks.  Huldah,  did  your 
mamma  ever  tell  you  that  when  you  lived  in  Germany? 
Some  little  children  who  live,  I  think,  in  Norway,  are  told 
this  story. 

A  little  boy  and  girl  were  sent  to  the  well  for  water. 
They  carried  a  bucket  slung  on  a  pole  between  them.  The 
little  boy  was  sulky  and  didn't  want  to  go,  but  the  little  girl 
helped  him,  and  went  along  bravely. 

The  man  in  the  moon  saw  them,  and  thought  the  little  boy 
was  so  pretty,  and  the  little  girl  so  good,  that  he  took  them 
up  to  live  with  him,  he  was  so  lonesome,  and  they  can  be 
seen  up  there  swinging  the  bucket  on  the  pole. 

Do  you  remember  what  Nokomis  told  Hiawatha  ?  That 
is  what  the  Indians  see.  That  an  angry  Indian  threw  his 
grandmother  up  there,  and  she  stayed.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  so  nice  a  story  as  the  others. 

You  are  too  old  to  cry  for  the  moon,  but  did  you  ever  see 
your  baby  brother  do  it  and  stretch  out  his  little  hands, 
thinking  he  could  get  it?  I  read  of  a  little  fellow  who  saw 
it  in  a  pail  of  water  and  cried  bitterly  when  he  found  it  was 
only  a  —  what?    Reflection. 

We  have  one  day  of  the  week  named  for  the  sun,  Sunday. 
Is  there  a  day  named  for  the  moon?  One  letter  was  taken 
out,  to  make  it  easier  to  say,  I  think — Monday.  In  Septem- 
ber and  October  we  have  lovely  moonlight  nights.  We  call 
the  September  moon  the  harvest  moon,  because  it  shines  in 
the  harvest  time.  In  October  we  call  it  the  hunter's  moon, 
because  then  men  like  to  go  hunting. 

Is  the  moon  always  the  same  shape?  Always  round? 
Go  and  draw  it.  Some  one  steps  to  the  board  and  draws  a 
circle. 

How  many  have  seen  the  moon  look  like  that?  How 
many  have  noticed  it  a  different  shape  ?  Can  you  draw  it  ? 
The  crescent  shape  is  usually  beyond  them.  .They  do  not 
remember  it  well  enough,  although  sometimes  a  stubby 
finger  will  outline  it  uncertainly  in  the  air,  or  some  one  will 
say  it  looks  like  a  boat. 


have 


I  step  to  the  board,  and  draw  the  new  moon.     How  many 
ve  seen  it  look  like  this  ?    De)^p^^aq5^  ^^h^tv^ev^ij/tbitL 
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moon  when  it  looks  this  way  ?  Yes,  the  new  moon.  I  will 
tell  you  why.  Because  we  see  it  in  the  sky  when  the  moon 
has  been  dark  for  quite  a  while.  The  sun  got  where  it 
couldn't  shine  on  it.  So  when  we  see  it  shine  again,  it  looks 
very  new  to  us. 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  the  new  moon,  it  is  so  pretty, 
and  we  know  it  means  long  evenings  of  lovely  moonlight  are 
coming  again.  Some  people  always  want  to  see  it  first  over 
their  right  shoulders.  They  think  it  means  good  luck  for 
the  next  month.  Do  you  think  it  would  make  any  difference  ? 
Watch  for  the  next  moon,  try  it  and  see  if  it  does.' 

Do  you  know  when  the  new  moon  comes?  Whether  it  is 
late  in  the  evening,  or  right  after  sunset?  Find  out,  and 
remember  to  tell  me. 

How  often  do  we  have  a  new  moon  ?  Every  single  month. 
How  many  times  does  that  make  in  the  year?  Do  you 
remember  that  I  told  you  the  earth  moved  round  the  sun. 
Frank,  show  me  again  with  the  ball  of  worsted  and  the 
orange.  Be  sure  to  keep  turning  the  ball  which  means  the 
earth,  so  we  shall  remember  that  the  little  folks  who  live  on 
the  other  side  of  the  earth,  are  going  to  get  as  much  night 
and  day  as  we  do.  You  know  the  sun  is  very  "  fair,"  and 
we  all  have  a  chance  to  enjoy  him. 

Now  look  at  this  little  rubber  ball.  It  stands  for  the 
moon.  It  is  going  round  us  this  way  (revolves  is  the  hard 
word  you  will  learn  by  and  by),  and  it  takes  about  thirty 
days  for  its  journey. 

Do  not  for  a  moment  think,  readers,  that  I  am  plunging 
into  the  realms  of  astrpnomy,  expecting  the  children  will  get 
any  very  definite  idea  of  the  varying  motions  and  revolutions 
of  the  heavenly  objects.  After  once  showing  this  with  the 
balls,  I  say  no  more  about  it.  It  isn't  at  all  important  if  this 
does  not  "  sink  in.**  But  later,  when  they  begin  the  study 
of  Geography,  and  need  to  have  these  motions  carefully 
explained,  they  will  remember  these  little  illustrations. 

I  remember  when  I  began  the  first  page  of  my  big,  new, 
square  Geography  —  fascinating  book !  —  I  don't  believe  the 
chiklren  nowadays  have  any  text  book  they  find  so  enter- 
taining—  I  saw  this  picture.  Don't  we  all  know  it?  The 
ships  sailing  across  the  horizon's  edge,  with  this*2gend  :  **  I 
see  two  ships.  The  first  is  a  great  distance  off.  The  second 
is  not  so  far.  Why  do  I  only  see  the  masts -of  the  first?"  etc. 
Didn*t  those  illustrations  and  pictures  flash  into  light  when 
years  after  I  began  the  study  of  astronomy  ! 

In  the^  recapitulation,  which  every  lesson  is  worth,  the 
children  remember  that  the  sun's  light  makes  the  moon- 
shine, and  the  moon  is  going  around  us  while  we  go  round 
the  sun.  They  think  it  great  fun  to  imagine  it,  and  think 
all  sorts  of  queer  little  pfbble;ns  in  connection  with  it. 

The  babies  would  like  to  act  it  out,  a  large  chiki  repre- 
senting the  sun,  while  the  smaller  moon  and  earth  revolve 
erratically.  This  idea  could  be  amplified  ta  illustrate  the 
motions  from  the  first,  rather  than  using  the  balls. 

Now  we  have  a  picture  of  the  new  moon.  Has  anyone 
seen  it  look  larger,  but  not  round,  and  what  did  it  look  like? 
Some  one  suggests  a  half  apple,  and  a  volunteer  draws  it,  I 
giving  the  name,  half  moon. 

That  is  because  it  gets  where  the  sun  can  shine  on  it  more 
than  it  did  at  first.  By  and  by  the  moon  gets  where  the  sun 
shines  on  all  its  round  surface,  and  we  get  the  round  moon. 
Do  you  know  what  we  call  it  then?  Yes,  the  full  moon. 
Then  it  begins  to  get  away  from  the  sun,  and  first  one  edge, 
then  more  gets  dark,  and  then  we  do  not  see  it  for  a  few 
days. 

(There  are  very  many  pretty  poems  and  myths  in  connec- 
tion with  this  month's  lessons.  The  Greek  Diana  and  Endy- 
raion  is  good.  For  poems  :  "  Oh,  mother,  how  pretty  the 
moon  looks  to-night,'*  and  **  Moon,  in  the  night  I  have  seen 
you  sailing."  Also  two  or  three  poems  by  Eleanor  Smith, 
The  verse. 

The  pale  round  moon 
Came  out  too  soon, 
And  in  her  fright 
Looked  thin  and  white,  etc. 

pleases  the  little  ones.  And  just  here  I  love  to  teach  my 
favorite,  "  Great,  wide,  wonderful  world."  It  has  its  connec- 
tion. 

Excursions     Can  we  find  time  to  take  a  brisk  little  walk, 


on  an  ideal  December  day,  up  to  our  maple  tre«  so  bare 
and  brown  and  patiently  standing  straight  up  against  the  north 
winds?  Note  the  prevailing  character  of  the  winds  by  the 
direction  in  which  the  tall  trees  are  bent  over.  Look  at  the 
evergreens  in  their  beauty,  and  study  one  or  two  as  aVhoIe 
before  beginning  our  weekly  study  of  evergreens  of  different 
kinds.  We  can  sketch  pretty  well  from  memory  a  hillside 
with  its  groups  of  pines. 

Weather  Reports  Of  course,  you  might  add  moon  history 
to  the  already  established  records;  but  I  never  have.  It 
would  take  too  much  time,  and  be  too  much  of  a  complica- 
tion. I  am  still  using  the  business  calendar  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  I  vary  it  by  making  it  a  sun  chart  one  year  (^ 
sun  chart  is  always  best  fun  for  the  little  ones) ;  other  years 
I  record  the  winds  on  it,  in  addition,  by  drawing  arrows. 
When  I  do  not  do  this,  I  am  using  my  weather-vane  for  the 
wind  record. 

The  children  are  getting  a  little  tired  of  four  months  of 
the  recording,  and  I  am  beginning  to  thiqk  that  January 
must  have  something  new. 

Have  I  said  that  we  carefully  mark  the  holidays  with  a 
special  *'  Dennison  "  large  gilt  star? 

Nature  Study  Again,  we  are  quite  calm  and  comfortable 
over  our  plenty  of  material.  It  is  usually  enough  in  quan- 
tity and  interest  to  cover  two  months'  work.  Did  we 
remember  when  we  went  on  that  last  walk  with  the  chiklren 
to  have  the  "big"  boys  get  us  some  sweet-smelling  branches 
of  evergreen  for  our  first  lesson? 

Pines,  fir,  spruce,  hemlock,  holly,  and  cedar.  Most  of  us 
can  get  them,  and  one  kind  studied  weekly  will  give  us 
plenty  of  work.  Do  let  us  get  in  the  special  Christnias 
evergreens,  the  holly  and  the  fir,  this  month.  Naturally 
pine  makes  the  best  starting  point,  but  I  like  the  Christmas 
connection.  One  baby  teacher  of  my  acquaintance  draws 
the  "  sad  little  fir  tree."  (You  will  find  it  in  a  very  back 
number  of  Primary  Education.)  This,  in  color.  When 
Christmas  week  comes,  "glad  little  fir  tree"  stands  beside 
it,  brave  in  candles,  strings  of  pop  corn,  and  many  gifts. 

Tell  the  story  of  the  discontented  little  pine  tree,  from 
"  Child  Life,"  for  second  grade ;  of  the  poor  little  fir  tree 
who  aspired  to  be  a  Christmas  tree,  but  was  broken  down 
by  the  storm.  His  happy  lot  was  to  be  made  into  a  fir 
pillow. 

The  evergreens  will  make  pretty  and  easy  decorations  for 
Christmas  cards.  In  the  case  of  the  difficult  holly,  draw  it, 
or  hektograph,  yourself.     The  children  will  color  nicely. 

How  the  children  enjoy  this  painting  I  It  is  so  different 
from  the  large  naasses  they  did  in  November,  and  so  much 
better  done  than  their  first  crude  attempts.  They  pay  more 
attention  to  detail,  and  draw  the  needles  very  fine.  A  good 
effect  can  be  gained  in  the  stem  by  a  soft  line  of  black  or 
darker  brown  running  along  the  under  edge  to  represent  the 
deeper  shadow  of  the  under  side.  They  also  try  the  pine 
cone,  washing  it  in  very  light  brown,  and  then  tracing  the 
scales  with  the  dark  colors. 

And  now,  how  does  all  this  nature  work  fit  into  our 
Christmas  ?  Holly  is  the  best  evergreen  to  use ;  its  berries 
are  effective,  and  by  this  time  the  children  are  getting  so 
used  to  managing  paint,  they  can  do  very  weU. 

Do  you  feel  poor?  Take  the  thickest,  best  white  draw- 
ing paper  provided  you  for  the  work.  But  if  you  want  to 
have  extra  dainty  work  and  can  help  out  the  children,  pretty 
water-color  paper,  or  tinted  papers  and  cardboard  make 
most  effective  things.  You  can  get  a  handsome  paper 
(Hammett  supplies  it)  in  greens,  reds,  etc.,  which  will  take 
water-color,  and  is  very  pretty  with  gilt  or  bronze  paint 
(sold  in  the  little  eight-cent  saucers).  These,  and  baby 
ribbon,  make  good  material.  I  give  my  children  everything 
to  work  with,  but  I  think  it  a  good  plan  to  say,  in  a  general 
way,  that  those  who  wish  may  bring  a  cent  to  help  pay  for 
it ;  they  feel  as  if  it  were  more  their  own. 

When  holly  is  used,  trace  it.  The  children's  drawing  will 
be  too  crude  for  beauty,  and  these  things  must  be  made 
pretty.  They  can  draw  pine,  however,  very  well,  and  may 
paint  that  free-hand,  making  a  very  pretty  sketch. 

A  pretty  book-cover  for  nice  papers  can  be  made  in  this 
way :  The  front  sheet,  edged  with  a  broad,  irregular  line  of 
gilt;  a  large  spray  of  pine  ^h^j^zecfSf\!^v3H?J5^^ft' 
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hand  comer,  and  below,  to  balance  the  space,  a  pasted 
picture;   "Merry  Christmas,"  put  in   where  it  looks  best. 

The  back  cover  has  the  same  irregular  line  of  gilt,  a 
circle  in  the  center  in  color,  with  the  child's  initials 
inside. 

My  children  have  folded  atd  painted  pretty  candy  boxes. 
I  send  a  very  simple  one  (Fig.,  i),  which  can  be  done  in  the 
baby  grade,  to  be  given  to  the  children  in  another  room.  It 
can  be  tied  with  worsted,  in  bright  colors. 

Christmas  cards,  calendars,  picture  frames,  etc. :  our  old- 
time  favorites.  I  have  taken  almost  all  my  ideas  for  them 
from  Primary  Education,  and  it  is  carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle to  write  them  again.  Do  your  children  cut  out 
stockings  a  day  or  two  before  Christmas,  color  them  in  dif- 
ferent bands  of  color,  and  pin  them  up  in  the  room  where 
their  fancy  prompts?  Do  you  take  a  sheet  of  drawing 
paper  and  tie  the  ends  together  with  worsted,  for  a  canoe, 
to  be  filled  with  small  candies? 

One  beautiful  way  of  making  a  Christmas  card  is  to  take 


[nxt  ovua  a  utoA. 
Q/n<L  whjun,  it 

(ycnrci  Oasuun.. 


Fig.  a  . 

a  full-sized  sheet,  about  5x7,  of  the  colored  paper;  measure 
in  an  inch  and  draw  a  border.  Thep,  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  comer  make  a  simple  initial  letter  in  pencil,  with  a 
spray  of  holly  about  it.  (Fig.  7.)  Then  go  on  writing  the 
rest  of  a  Christmas  verse.    This  is  very  effective  on  pale 


First  Gifts 

Frankincense  was  a  perfectly  white  resin  which  was  ob- 
tained from  the  bark  of  a  tree  found  chiefly  in  Arabia  and 
India.  An  incision  about  ^st  inches  in  length  was  made  in 
the  trunk,  and  from'  that, flowed  a  white  liquid  which 
hardened  into  "  a  kind  of  vegetable  material,  brittle,  glitter- 
ing, and  of  a  bitter  taste."  This  delicate  and  odorous  sub- 
stance, made  of  the  life-blood  of  red  trees,  from  the  earliest 
ages  was  a  symbol  of  purity  and  holiness.  It  was  used  for 
perfume  and  in  sacrifices.  It  represented  the  holiness  of 
God,  and  its  burning  was  a  celebration  of  that  holiness.  In 
prayer  the  worshiper  invoked  the  Deity,  and  thus  incense 
came  to  be  an  emblem  of  prayer.  It  was  an  inseparable 
accompaniment  of  worship  ill  sanctuaries  other  than 
Hebrew. 


Myrrh  also  was  the  congealed  life-blood  of  a  rare  tree.  It 
has  been  likened  to  the  tears  which  a  tree  sheds  when  it  is 
bruised.  It  is  a  brittle  substance,  translucent,  of  a  rich 
brown  color,  or  reddish  yellow,  with  a  strong  odor  and  a 
warm  bitter  taste.  It  was  found  in  the  same  countries  as 
frankincense,  but  not  in  the  same  trees,  nor  was  it  extracted 
by  the  same  process.  The  latter  follows  incision,  and  as  it 
hardens  it  becomes  white  and  is  easily  broken.  It  was  well 
known  to  ancients.  With  Egyptians  and  Jews,  as  well  as 
with  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  was  an  article  of  merchandise. 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  New. 


green  or  gray,  with  the  border  and  initial  done  in  gilt,  holly 
in  natural  colors,  verse  finished  in  red  pencil. 


Completed 


The  visitors  also  chose  objects  representative  of  the  lands 
in  which  they  dwelt..  Gold  was  found  in  Persia  and  Arabia ; 
the  trees  which  yielded  frankincense  grew  on  the  barren  up- 
lands of  Arabia,  or  more  probably  in  India ;  while  myrrh 
dropped  its  rich  brown  tears  probably  about  Saba  or 
Adramyti. —  Ladies^  Home  Journal 

The  Misses  at  School 

There  was  once  a  school 

Where  the  distress,  Miss  Rule, 
Taught  a  number  of  misses  tbat  vexed  her ; 

Miss  Chief  was  the  lass 

At  the  head  of  the  class, 
And  young  Miss  Demeanor  was  next  her. 

Poor  little  Miss  Hap 

Spilled  the  Ink  in  her  lap, 
And  Miss  Fortune  fell  under  the  table; 

Miss  Conduct  they  all  1 

Did  a  Miss  Creant  caU, 
But  MisH  State  declared  this  was  a  fable. 

Miss  Lay  lost  her  book, 

And  Miss  Lead  undertook 
To  show  her  the  place  where  to  find  it; 

Bnt  upon  the  wrong  naU 

Had  Mi8S  Place  hun/K  her  veil, 
And  Miss  Deed  hid  the  book  safe  behind  it. 

They  went  on  very  well, 

As  I  have  heard  tell, 
TiU  Miss  Take  brought  in  Miss  UnderstancUnic ; 

Miss  Conjecture  then  guessed 

Evil  things  of  the  rest. 
And  Miss  Counsel  advised  their  disbanding. 

—  The  AdvancA^ 
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Home  of  Littl*  If  aiy 


At  the  Home  of  Mary  and  Her 
Lamb 


D 


Eva  D.  Kellogg 

^ID  you  know  that  you  were  near  the  home  of  Mary 
who  had  the  Little  l^mb?  " 
'The  real,  truly  Mary?" 
"  Yes,  the  real,  truly  Mary." 

"  How  far  is  it  from  here  ?  "  The  conversation  was  on  the 
piaxza  of  the  Prospect  House,  Princeton,  Mass.  The  time, 
last  summer. 

''  About  seven  miles,  in  the  town  of  Sterling." 

"  I  want  to  go  there  so  as  to  tell  the  children  about  it ;  will 
you  go  with  me  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  should  be  delighted  to  go." 

The  day  was  fine  when  my  landUdy  and  I,  with  the  creamy 
horse,  started  for  Sterling.  A  beautiful  country  drive,  and 
when  we  reached  Sterling  Centre,  a  mile  from  Mary's  old 
home,  I  began  to  wonder  how  often  little  Mary  had  sauntered 
along  that  pretty  roadside.  She  became  more  and  more 
real  to  us  as  we  neared  the  home  and  the  site  of  the  old  red 
school-house  where  Mary  and  the  lamb  made  their  immortal 
fame. 

"  Here  it  is !  " 

Look  at  the  picture  i)ow  and  see  the  very  house  where  I 
knocked  at  the  door,  overshadowed  with  a  flourishing 
trumpet  vine  in  full  blossom. 

"Is  this  the  home  where  Mary  Sawyer  lived?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  Yes,  won*t  you  come  in?  "  and  the  bright,  winsome  face 
of  the  young  lady  who  invited  us  was  an  attraction  itself. 
When  I  told  my  purpose,  to  tell  the  little  children  about  it 
in  the  pages  of  Primary  Education,  the  young  lady's  face 
broke  into  a  smile  of  surprise,  as  she  said,  "  Why,  /  am  a 
teacher  and  take  Primary  Education,  and  I  could  not 
teach  without  it."  It  did  not  take  our  two  hands  long  to 
come  together  in  happy  greeting  after  that,  for  the  editor  and 
reader  of  this  paper  always  belong  together,  the  only  cere- 
mony needed  is  a  recognition  of  each  other. 


Everything  that  could  help  by  way  of  material  and  infor- 
mation was  kindly  given  me  by  this  teacher  friend,  Wss 
Elsie  Sawyer,  a  cousin  of  the  little  Mary  whose  name  is  as 
familiar  as  our  childhood. 

This  is  the  room  where  Mary  was  bom  and  married,"  she 
said.  "  Notice  the  rounded  comers,  rather  unusual  for  an 
old  house,  for  this  must  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  old."  Photographs  of  house,  bam,  the  site  of  the  old 
school-house,  and  slips  cut  from  newspaper  articles,  with  bits 
of  clapboard  from  the  famous  old  school-house  no  longer  in 
existence,  made  the  familiar  story  seem  real. 

Mary  Sawyer,  the  little  lamb  heroine,  was  bom  in  z  806  in 
this  little  farm-house.  There  were  no  roads  passing  it  then 
and  Mary  had  to  <'cut  across  "  to  school  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away,  in  the  early  days  when  she  and  the  little  iamb 
climbed  over  the  walls  and  into  fame,  together.  She  was  al- 
ways fond  of  animals  and  from  the  time  she  could  first 
toddle  out  to  the  farm  there  was  not  an  animal  there  that 
did  not  know  her. 

One  cold,  bleak  morning  in  March,  Mary  went  to  the 
sheep  pens  with  her  father,  and  found  two  little  lambs 
there  only  a  few  hours  old.  One  of  them  had  been 
neglected  by  its  mother  and  was  nearly  dead  from  cold  and 
starvation.  Little  Mary  teased  her  &ther  till  he  permitted 
her  to  take  the  little  lamb  into  the  house.  Jt  was  some  time 
before  the  poor  little  thing  could  swallow  the  catnip  tea  that 
Mary's  mother  made  ior  it.  Mary  wrapped  it  in  an  old 
garment  and  held  it  in  her  arms  all  day  by  the  fire-place,  and 
sat  up  all  night  with  it,  too,  for  fear  it  would  grow  cold.  In 
the  morning  it  could  stand  and  drink  milk  and  Mary  was  de- 
lighted. As  soon  as  the  lamb  could  walk  it  followed  the 
little  girl  everywhere.  It  grew  fast  and  its  fleece  of  wool 
was  of  the  whitest  and  finest.  Mary  took  the  best  of  care  of 
it,  washed  and  combed  its  wool,  picked  the  burdocks  out  of 
its  feet,  and  trimmed  the  wool  on  its  forehead  with  bright 
colored  ribbons.  How  the  lamb  liked  all  this !  It  would 
hold  its  head  down,  and  shuts  it  eyes  and  stand  very  patiently. 
They  roamed  the  fields  everywhere  together  and  became  &st 
friends.  Mary  did  not  have  many  children  to  play  with  so 
she  made  a  playmate  of  the  |3|^j^f2ecf  &f  ^'OvWJ^^^" 
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lettes,  and  when  dressed  in  the  little  blanket  shawi,  she 
wotild  lie  down  at  Mary's  feet,  and  keep  perfectly  quiet. 

One  day  as  Mary  was  starting  for  school  she  beard  the 
faint  bleat  of  the  lamb  and  waited  for  it.  Her  brother  Nate 
said,  "Let's  take  the  lamb  to  school  with  us."  Mary 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  and  they  all  started  off  to- 
gether. It  was  pretty  hard  to  get  the  lamb  over  the  high 
stone  wall.  They  had  to  climb,  but  they  put  it  on  top  of  the 
wall,  then  clambered  over  and  took  it  down  on  the  other 
side.  Mary  was  a  little,  troubled  to  know  what  to  do  with 
the  lamb  after  they  reached  the  school-house,  but  there  were 
but  few  scholars  there  and  she  put  it  under  her  high,  old- 
fashioned  boarded  seat,  and  put  the  blanket  on  it  and  there 
it  lay  quietly.  But  when  Mary  went  out  to  recite,  she  heard 
a  clatter,  clatter  behind  her,  and  knew  it  was  the  pattering 
of  the  hoofs  of  the  little  lamb.  She  was  vcTy  much  ashamed 
and  didn't  know  what  to  do.  But  they  had  a  sensible 
teacher.  Miss  Polly  Khnball,  who  laughed  right  out  and 
didn't  scoki  a  bit,  and  all  the  children  laughed  too.' 

What  a  boon  the  modern  teacher  would  have  considered 
that  lamb,  as  sent  direct  from  the  fold  of  a  Nature  Study 
Providence !  How  the  little  creature  would  have  b€en 
studied,  talked  about,  written  about,  read,  spelled,  and  re- 
viewed, till  they  all  looked  and  felt  sheepish  together  ! 

But  Mary  rescued  it  from  such  a  tedious  fate ;  she  took  it 
out  and  put  it  in  the  shed  till  she  was  ready  to  go  home. 

A  young  man  visited  the  school  that  day,  a  Mr.  John 
Roulstone,  seventeen  years  old,  who  was  living  in  Sterling 
and  fitting  for  college  under  the  minister  of  the  town,  as  they 
used  to  do  in  those  days.  He  was  much  amused  at  the  in- 
cident of  the  little  lamb  at  school,  and  went  home  and  wrote 
the  three  original  verses,  that  have  become  a  classic  to 
thousands  and  thousands  of  little  children.. 

Mary  had  a  Hltle  lamb. 

Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow; 
And  everywhere  that  Mary  went 

The  lamb  was  sure  to  go. 

It  followed  her  to  school  one  day. 

It  was  against  the  mle; 
It  made  the  children  laugh  and  play 

To  see  a  Iamb  at  school. 

And  so  the  teacher  turned  it  out. 

But  still  it  lingered  near 
And  waited  patiently  about, 

T\\\  Mary  did  appear. 

A  Mrs.  Townsend  has  since  added  two  other  verses.  Mr. 
Roulstone  rode  horseback  across  the  fields  to  the  school- 
house  the  next  day  and  presented  the  verses  to  Mary.  Can 
anyone  tell  what  there  was  in  the  little  incident  of  the  lamb 
at  school  and  these  simple  verses  to  make  them  a  part  of 
child  lore  for  two  generations?  How  is  it  that  they  have 
touched  the  child  heart  and  been  handed  down  from  mother 
to  child  all  over  our  broad  land — and  other  lands  also? 
More  thrilling  stories  have  been  told  and  more  beautiful 
verses  written,  that  have  never  Uved  in  memory  an  h«ur, 
while  Mary  and  her  lamb  in  simple  verse  are  tucked  away  in 
a  warm  memory-comer  to  stay  forever. 

Mary's  mother  knit  two  pairs  of  stockings  from  the  fleece 
of  her  lamb.  But  the  little  girl  never  liked  to  wear  these 
stockings  after  the  lamb  died  and  kept  them  in  memory  of 
the  lost  playmate. 

Long  years  after  when  the  ladies  of  Boston  were  trying  to 
raise  money  for  the  preservation  of  the ''  Old  South  Church,'' 
the  Uttle  Mary  girl  who  had  become  Mrs.  Tyler  (and  who 
had  also  been -a  teacher  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.),  was  asked  to 
contribute  these  stockings  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund.  She 
did  so ;  they  were  ravelled  out,  and  bits  of  the  yarn  fastened 
to  cards  with  Mrs.  Tyler's  autograph  were  sold  as  souvenirs. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  were  realized  by  this  novel 
device. 

In  after  years  Mrs.  Tyler  became  the  matron  of  the 
McLean  Retreat  for  the  Insane  at  Somerville,  Mass.,  where 
she  remained  for  thirty-five  years.  She  passed  her  last  days 
with  her  niece.  Miss  Annie  £.  Sawyer,  a  Somerville  teacher. 

After  this  story  in  the  little  cosy  parlor.  Miss  Sawyer 
kindly  presented  us  with  an  immense  bouquet  of  the  loveli- 
est sweet  peas  from  the  home  garden. 


This  home  is  visited  by  all  sorts  of  curiosity  seekers,  and 
the  family  must  be  annoyed  by  such  intrusion  into  a  private 
home  even  as  you  and  I  would  be  in  their  place.  Sometimes 
one  can  best  show  a  friendly  feeling  by  silently  passing  by  on 
the  other  side.    , 


Some  Little  Helpers  of  Santa 
Claus 

Bbktha  £.  Bush 

(An  eMrdM  lor  aeved  little  children) 

Fif  St  child 

When  Santa  Claus  comes  creeping  down 

Through  the  great  chimney  wide 
To  fill  the  stockings,  in  a  row 

All  hanging  side  by  side. 
We  think  he'U  be  surprised  and  pleased, 

For  we've  been  working,  too, 
And  blessed,  tired  old  Santa  Ckus 

Won't  have  so  much  to  do. 


Second  child   {holding  up  hand- 
made  book  of  school  exercises)  aa       

I've  made  this  book  for  grand-  (|i)      '         "^ 

mamma;  >fe     <tKribW\a<5 


I  wrote  it  all  myself. 
She'll  keep  it  where  my  picture  is 
Right  on  the  mantel  shelf. 


u 


Third  child  (holding  up  blotter  with  sewed ^ 
pattern  of  Christmas  stocking  on  cover) 

I  sewed  this  sock  for  father  dear 
(I  pricked  my  fingers  too). 

And  made  a  blotter  of  it 
Tied  up  with  ribbons  blue.  ' 


Fourth  child 

For  mother,  here's  this  needle 
It  took  me  most  a  week 

To  make  it;  but  she'll  like  it 
And  kiis  me  on  the  cheek. 


Fifth  child  {holding  up  paper  chain) 

For    sister,    here's  this   paper 

chain, 
All  red  and  blue  and  white. 
She'll  like  to  wear  it  round  her 

neck 
Because  it  is  so  bright. 

Sixth  child  (holding  up  ball) 

And  see  this  pretty,  big,  soft 
ball; 
I  bought  it  for  our  baby ;     , , 
He'll  laugh  and  drop  it  on  the  . 

floor. 
And  toss  and  catch  it,  maybe. 

Seventh  child 

We're  glad  we  helped  old  Santa  Claus, 

He  is  so  good  and  dear. 
He  has  so  very  much  to  do. 

He  must  be  tired,  'tis  clear. 
And  when  he  comes  on  Christmas  Eve, 

(Comes  softly  without  knocking) 
He  ^an^sit  down  and  rest  awhile. 

We've  helped  to  flll  each  stocking.    r>^r>^r^\n> 
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Christmas  in  Baby  Room 

Stbua  Weilbr-Taylor 

On  the  very  first  day  of  December,  after  a  morning  talk 
full  of  hints  of  the  good  times  coming,  a  sprig  of  green 
cedar  is  drawn  on  the  blackboard,  with  a  gay  little  red 
candle  ablaze,  set  at  its  tip.  Under  it  is  written  "  December 
I,  19 — ,  Every  day,  with  the  changing  date,  a  candle  and 
a  bit  of  green  are  added-,  and  by  the  day  before  Christmas, 
when  "  the  company  comes,"  there  is  a  brave  little  array  of 
van-colored  sentinels  on  the  board. 

Miss  Olive  M.  Long's  clever  sketches,  from  Primary 
Education,  always  helps  immensely  in  the  daily  keeping-up 
of  the  Christmas  spirit.  They  are  easy  to  reproduce,  prac- 
tical and  effective. 

The  children  never  tire  of  the  wonderful  story  of  Christ's 
birth.  They  tell  it  in  their  own  words  with  singular  charm 
and  power.  The  Perry  Picture  Madonnas,  mounted  on 
gray  boards,  and  each  one,  of  a  set  of  twent)^  duplicated, 
afford  fine  and  seasonable  picture  study,  the  class  learning 
the  artist's  name  with  the  picture,  and  taking  pride  in 
sounding  titles  like  these :  "  The  Annunciation,  by  Botti- 
celli," "Mother  and  Child,  by  Fra  Lippo  Lippi."  The 
duplicates  are  used  in  matching,  visualizing  and  other  pic- 
ture study  games. 

All  the  songs  are  Christmas  carols  and  Santa  Claus  songs. 
The  drawings  and  water  color  sketches  as  arranged  by  the 
supervisor  of  art  are  timely,  as  are  the  paper  cutting  and 
clay  modeling :  "What  you  wouM  like  to  have  for  Christmas" 
—  a  gift  for  a  poor  child  ;  for  mamma,  papa,  baby,  etc. 

The  art  teacher  always  gives,  too,  an  illustrated  "  Ma- 
donna "  talk.  The  beloved  fairy  tales  give  way  to  Christmas 
stories  — "  Piccola,"  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  "  Birds'  Christ- 
mas Carol"  and  "The  First  Christmas,"  VV.  D.  Howells's 
"  Christmas  Every  Day,"  etc. 

The  games  are  full  of  jingling  bells  and  mysterious  tip- 
toeing of  the  tiny  Santa  Claus  among  the  rows  of  "  sleep- 
ing "  children  and  the  improvisation  of  a  beautiful,  imagi- 
nary gift  for  each  child. 

As  to  spelling,  what  delight  there  is  in  the  mastery  of  such- 
words  as  :  treCy  toys,  books,  drum,  doll,  gun,  candy,  nuts,  top, 
cake,  pie,  turkey,  ring,  boat,  watch,  sled,  even  Santa  Claus 
and  Christmas!  And  language  lessons  are  joys  forever 
when  masquerading  as  letters  to  St.  Nick  with  detailed  "  I 
wants "  and  "  Please-bring-me's  "  sprawling  vertically  all 
over  a  page. 


The  impromptu  dramatization  of  the  stories  told 
by  the  teachers  are  daily  delights.  Tiic  second 
grade  teacher  and  I  have  had  great  suca^as  on  the 
real  festal  afternoon,  with  Miss  Alice  E.  Allen's  ex- 
quisite "Story  of  the  Christ-Child,"  in  Primary 
Education  for  December,  1901,  really  intended  for 
third  grade  children.  We  have  given  this  two  years 
in  succession,  and  it  has  "  worked  up  "  beautifully, 
thanks  to  the  musical  ability  of  the  second  grade 
teacher.  As  a  second  part  this  year  "  Mother  Goose 
and  Her  Family,"  which  Edward  Eggleston  wrote 
as  a  "Christmas  Fantasy"  for  St.  Nieholas^  as  far 
back  as  December,  1879,  was  given  a  joyful  recep- 
tion. Our  room  looked  pretty,  too,  with  holly 
wreaths  in  the  windows,  and  a  frieze  of  Christmas 
greens  along  the  blackboard  tops.  The  framed  pic- 
tures on  the  walls  were  all  of  the  Madonna  and  the 
Blessed  Babe.  The  "  Fantasy  "  ends  with  a  grab- 
bag  (a  giant  stocking)  and  there  were  gifts  for  little 
visitors,  as  well  as  for  the  pupils. 


Birds  Christmas  Dinner 

If  you  want  to  see  some  fun  select  a  Christmas 
tree  on  your  lawn,  tie  unrbasted  peanuts  by  strings 
to  the  tips  of  as  many  twigs  as  you  can  reach,  then 
watch  titmice,  chickadees,  nuthaches  or  woodpeckers 
dangle  and  swing  on  the  nuts  while  trying  to  force 
an  entrance  to  the  kernels.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
more  acceptable  food  that  you  could  place  in  the 
tree-boxes  or  scatter,  when  crushed,  over  the  ground, 
than  the  rich  oily  peanut.  Once  it  is  discovered  you 
will  not  lack  feathered  visitors.  Meadow-larks,  crows, 
blue-jays,  grackles,  quails,  and  groiise  are  especially  fond 
of  it. 

Possibly  those  charming  little  sprites,  the  ruby-crowned 
and  the  golden-crowned  kinglets,  will  visit  your  evergreen. 
Count  that  a  red-letter  day. 

The  fidgety  Carolina  wren  is  even  more  nervous  and  shy 
about  approaching  the  banquet  than  the  winter  wren  — 
strange  behavior  of  birds  next  of  kin  to  Jenny  Wren  and  Sir 
Christopher,  who  acted  all  summer  as  if  they  owned  your 
house  and  grdunds. 

Though  you  may  not  chance  to  see  the  little  brown  creeper 
hitching  his  way  up  the  bark  and  using  his  stiff  tail-feathers 
as  a  prop,  he  may  be  nevertheless,  a  daily  pensioner  on  your 
bounty. 

Quite  a  different  menu  must  be  prepared  if  one  would 
attract  another  set  of  birds,  the  seed-eaters.  For  them  bits 
of  bread  and  scrapings  from  the  dinner-plates,  minced  fine, 
may  be  mixed  with  waste  canary  seed,  hemp,  sunflower  seed, 
buckwheat,  cracked  com  or  other  cereals,  pea  meal,  broken 
nuts,  acorns,  dried  fruits  and  the  sweepings  from  the  hay- 
loft.* These  and  similar  ingredients  make  the  most  tempting 
Christmas  hash.  Each  bird  picks  out  what  he  wants,  scatter- 
ing the  rest. 

The  varied  bill-of-fare  is  sure  to  please  a  great  variety  of 
feathered  visitors  —  cardinals  that  like  the  larger  seeds; 
blue- jays,  ever  in  search  of  masts  and  mischief ;  the  little  lead- 
colored  juncos  or  snowbirds  that  cpme  with  the  first  cold 
weather  to  feed  on  brown  weed  seeds  by  the  roadside  with 
their  sparrow  kin ;  the  tree  sparrow,  white-throat  and  song 
sparrows,  horned  larks,  meadow-larks,  gold-finches,  snow- 
flakes,  siskins,  cedar  waxwings,  pine  grosbeaks,'cro8sbills  and 
red  polls.  The  last  three  erratic  visitors  may  be  rare  or 
absent  some  winters,  while  another  year  they  will  be 
very  abundant  in  the  Northern  Slates  and  Canada.  The 
crow  and  the  English  sparrow,  like  the  poor,  are  ever  with 
us. 

Keep  an  opera-glass  on  the  sitting-room  window-sill  that 
you  may  watch  more  closely  each  little  featheied  actor  that 
enters  the  scene. 

Isn't  it  a  cheerful  thing,  and  doesn't  it  fill  one  with  the 
very  spirit  of  Christmas,  to  play  the  role  of  Providence  even 
to  a  bird  ? 
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ChiHstnias  Without  Children 

What  w«al<l  Christmas  be  without  the  chlldreD? 

This  of  late  has  been  my  constant  thought,' 
As  on  tiay  hoods  and  scarfs  and  mittens 

Ceaselessly  my  willing  fingers  wrought. 

What  would  Christmas  be,  again  I  ask  you, 
Should  you  miss  that  loring,  warm  embrace, 

When  a  white-robed  figure  breaks  your  slumbers, 
Shouting  ''Merry  Christmas  "  in  your  face? 

Let  us,  then,  bring  smiles  to  their  dear  faces ; 

Let  us  see  their  laps  with  treasures  piled ; 
Let  us  think  of  One  who.  loving  others, 

Was  00  earth  and  dwelt  a  little  child. 

—lidhelle  H,  FUz 


A  Double  Christmas  Present 

A  Story  for  the  Wee  Ones 

OuvE  M.  Long 

IT  was  a  very  forlorn  little  kitten  that  wandered  up  the 
street  on  Christmas  Eve.  It  had  no  name,  it  had  no 
ribbon  around  its  neck,  and  it  had  no  home  with  a 
saucer  of  nice  warm  milk  in  one  corner.  Nobody 
wanted  it,  and  when  it  tried  to  follow  the  people,  they  said 
**  Shoo,"  and  "Scat,"  and  one  boy  threw  a  stone  at  it. 

It  began  to  grow  dark  —  it  grows  dark  early  on  Christmas 
Eve  you  know  —  and  colder  too,  and  the  stars  came  peep- 
ing out,  and  the  first  flakes  of  a  real  Christmas  snowstorm 
began  floating  down  through  the  air.  The  kitten  mewed  a 
trembling  little  mew  which  told  as  plainly  as  it  could  that  it 
was  very  hungry,  and  fluffed  out  its  fur  to  keep  itself  warm, 
but  in  spite  of  that  the  little  shivers  began  to  creep  over  its 
back. 

Now  somewhere  up  above  that  street  (hiding  behind  the 
chimneys  perhaps,  for^'^^  never  could  have  seen  him),  was 
Santa  Claus,  giving  a  last  pull  at  each  strap  and  buckle  be- 
fore starting  out  on  his  evening's  round.  And  when  he 
saw  that  lonesome  little  kitten  wandering  around,  instead  of 
looking  sorry,  as  you  would  suppose  —  he  smiled — Santa 
Claus  smiled  !  And  why  do  you  think  he  did  that  ?  Because 
he  knew  that  two  blocks  up  the  street  a  little  girl  was  stand- 
ing with  her  nose  pressed  against  the  window,  looking  out 
into  the  darkening  street. 

He  had  seen  her  as  he  went  by.  And  he  had  also  seen 
the  jX)or  little  supper  laid  out  for  two  on  the  table,  and  had 
heard  her  say  to  her  mother,  in  a  quavering  voice  : 

"Not  even  one  present,  mamma,  not  the  teeniest  little 
one ! " 

"  No,  Susie,"  her  mother  had  answered,  "  I'm  sorry  I 


couldn't  get  anything  for  my  little  girl  this  year,  but — ^^you 
know  there  wasn't  any  money,  dear;"  and  there  was  a 
tremble  in  her  voice,  too. 

Susie  winked  away  two  tears,  as  she  went  to  look  out  of 
the  window. 

"  Perhaps^''  she  said  to  herself,' "  perhaps  Santa  Claus  has 
something  for  me  after  all !  " 

Now  the  sad,  really  dreadful  part  about  it  was  that  Santa 
Claus  didn'i  have  one  single  thing  for  her  in  his  pack.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  she  had  moved  into  that  house  since 
last  Christmas,  or  perhaps  for  once  Santa  Claus  had  made  a 
mistake.  Anyway,  he  was  just  saying  to  himself,  "Why, 
bless  me,  whatever  shall  I  do  about  it ! "  when  he  caught 
sight  of  that  shivering  little  kitten. 

."  The  very  thing,"  he  thought.  "  I'll  give  them  to  each 
other  !  "  and  he  chuckled  till  his  reindeer  looked  around  to 
see  what  was  the  matter. 

And  what  happened  next?  Well,  that  kitten  never  knew, 
really.  It  only  seemed  as  if  there  were  a  sudden  rush  and  a 
jingle  of  bells,  which  frightened  it  so  that  it  flew  up  the 
street  as  fast  as  its  four  little  legs  could  carry  it,  until  it  saw 
a  small  friendly  face  at  a  window,  and  rushed  up  some  steps 
near  by.  Then  a  door  opened,  and  two  soft  little  arms 
picked  it  up  gently  from  the  cold  snow,  and  a  voice  cried, 
"  Oh,  mamma,  see  the  poor  little  kitten  —  it's  so  cold  —  oh, 
we'll  keep  it — won't  we,  mamma?  the  poor  little  thing. 
Why,  it's  purring  /    Do  you  think  it  would  drink  milk?" 

Would  it  drink  milk  1  While  it  was  nearly  choking  by 
trying  to  lap  a  saucerful  and  purr  at  the  same  time,  there 
was  a  jingle  of  bells  outside,  and  Susie  suddenly  remem- 
bered — 

*' Santa's  bells,  I'm  sure,  mamma  —  and  whjr  —  of  course 
—  this  is  the  present  he  brought ! " 


Teaching  Reading 

Too  Much  Made  of  the  "Word" 

The  parents,  because  of  their  point  of  view,  cultivate  in 
the  children  a  false  sentiment  about  reading  and  a  false 
estimate  of  its  importance  which  even  the  wisiest  teaching 
cannot  counteract.  And,  alas !  we  have  neither  the  faith 
nor  the  courage  to  stand  for  our  convictions,  and  we  weakly 
succumb  to  the  pressure  from  all  sides.  The  result  is,  that 
we  make  too  much  provision  for  teaching  reading  in  the 
primary  school  —  invent  too  many  devices  —  and  somehow 
the  children  get  hold  of  our  ideal.  We  center  all  the  chil- 
dren's attention  on  the  word,  instead  of  letting  it  come 
naturaUy  out  of  the  work  with  real  things  and  real  experi- 
ences, out  of  the  stories  and  poetry,  and  out  of  the  demands 
made  by  the  community  life  of  the  school.  Learning  to 
recognize  and  speak  words  is  an  integral  part  of  the  study 
of  every  subject  and  of  the  daily  life  of  the  children.  The 
spoken  word  is  essential  to  the  children  in  acquiring  ideas 
and  expressing  them.  Large  additions  to  this  language  can 
be  made  in  the  first  years ;  at  the  same  time  every  oppor- 
tunity for  putting  the  written  or  printed  symbol  of  this 
language   before  the  child  can  be  embraced,  emphasizing 


the  content  and  not  the  form.  Conditions  which  make 
knowledge  of  the  symbol  serviceable  can  be  put  about 
the  child.  Necessity  awakes  the  desire  to  know  words, 
and  the  child's  will  is  then  enlisted  in  mastering  the 
difficulties.  The  symbol  becomes  a  living  thing,  and  the 
book,  when  its  hour  comes,  does  not  mean  a  struggle 
with  dry,  meaningless  signs,  but  another  source  of  knowl- 
edge. There  are  children  whose  school  experience  has 
trained  them  to  hate  books;  who  are  so  conscious  of 
the  words  and  their  ability  to  cope  with  them  that 
the  book  suggests  only  a  sodden  routine,  a  wear}% 
dreary  monotony  of  uninteresting,  straggMng  lines  and 
angles ;  a  dead  wall,  black  and  impassable,  against  which 
their  enthusiasms  beat  themselves  to  death.  Will  an  ade- 
quate motive  for  overcoming  difficulties  keep  the  children, 
for  the  most  part,  unconscious  of  them?  Is  an  interest  in 
words,  because  of  their  use,  a  natural  interest?  Can  the 
interest  in  the  content  of  the  word  be  so  strong  that  the 
symbol  will  be  easily  remembered?  The  point  is,  that  the 
process  of  learning  to  read  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
habits  formed  by  that  process.  The  way  of  doing  things, 
and  the  attitude  of  mind  toward  a  thing  once  established 
by  this  way,  are  hard  to  change.  Any  method  which  results 
in  absorption  in  mere  ^<j^<ls»  igp|ip<>twel|e^s.^traggl^  with 
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words,  rivets  the  attention  upon  them,  and  tends  to  estab- 
lish a  habit  of  being  conscious  of  the  form  *«*  the  symbol; 
it  cultivates  a  kind  of  fear  which  carries  over,  and,  not  only 
inhibits  the  impulse  to  read  aloud,  but  represses  and  leaves 
its  deadly  blight  upon  the  whole  expressional  life*  We 
make  too  much  of  a  business  of  teaching  the  mechanics  of 
reading.  It  does  seem  as  if  the  child  himself  might  be 
trusted  somewhat  in  this  matter.  He  is  ^n  a  world  of  words ; 
they  stare  him  in  the  face  at  every  move,  from  every  street 
car  and  every  fence-rail ;  and  it  is  not  so  hard  for  him  to 
reason  out  the  necessity  for  learning  to  read.  With  ade- 
quate motive,  he  will  manage  many  of  the  conditions  him- 
self, if  left  free  and  unincumbered  by  grown-up  devices. 
— Afartha  FUmingy  School  of  Education^  University  of 
Chicago 

Spelling  in  the  Third  Grade 

Grace  McCroskv,  Whittier  School,  Kansas  Gty,  Mo. 

WHEN  a  child  reaches-  the  third  grade,  he  has  an 
established  spelling  vocabulary  of  simple  words. 
It  is  the  duty  then  of  the  third  grade  teacher  to 
see  that  this  vocabulary  is  kept  intact  and  that 
as  many  more  useful  words  are  added  to  it  as  the  child  can 
well  master.  He  has  not  thoroughly  mastered  a  word  until 
he  can  spell  it,  tell  its  meaning,  use  it,  and  show  its  relation 
to  other  words.  When  words  have  thtis  been  learned,  a  child 
can  read  with  more  intelligence,  can  grasp  the  thoughts  of 
others  better,  and  can  express  his  own  thoughts  more  accu- 
rately and  in  purer  language. 

Importance 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  right  direction  when  the  child 
himself  is  made  to  feel  the  importance  of  correct  spelling. 
This  cannot  be  accomplished  unless  the  teacher  herself  feels 
and  shows  it  in  her  own  attitude  toward  the  subject.  If 
other  things  are  allowed  to  crowd  out  the  spelling  lessons, 
even  though  it  be  but  occasionally,  the  children  are  quick  to 
observe  the  fact  and  to  conduct  themselves  accordingly.  I 
find  it  best  also  never  to  admit  even  to  myself  that  any  cer- 
tain child  can  not  learn  to  spell.  The  mothers  unfortunately 
will  do  that  enough  and  will  calmly  say  that  Johnnie  or  Willie 
never  couM  spell  and  that  it  does  not  make  much  difference 
anyway.  It  does  make  a  di^erence — the  difference  be- 
tween an  educated  and  an  uneducated  man.  There  are  men 
of  bright  minds,  to  be  sure,  whose  spelling  is  of  the  poorest, 
but  these  same  men,  however  proud  they  may  be  of  their 
achievements  in  their  chosen  work,  are  ashamed  to  have 
others  see  specimens  of  their  composition  showing  as  it  does 
the  skeletons  in  the  spelling  closet. 

Effect  of  Phonetics 

There  has  been  much  criticism  lately  of  modem  reading 
methods  in  their  effect  on  spelling.  These  critics  claim  that, 
if  a  child  is  taught  to  read  by  a  phonetic  method  his  ideas 
of  spetling  will  become  confused  and  he  will  spell  phoneti- 
cally. In  some  instances  this  may  be  true,  but  such  cases 
are  not  numerous  enough  to  cause  us  to  condemn  phonetics. 
They  are  exceptions  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  With 
the  great  majority  of  chikiren,  this  x/^mi>^ difficulty  is  a  real 
help.  The  fact  that  English  letters  represent  only  five-eighths 
of  our  elementary  sounds  has  always  been  a  great  stumbling 
block  in  the  path  of  the  child.  A  system  of  sounds  and 
phonograms  does  away  with  this  difficulty  as  the  child  learns 
all  the  sounds  and  the  characters  that  represent  them  when 
his  mind  is  most  receptive.  By  the  time  he  reaches  the 
third  grade,  they  are  a  part  of  his  very  being.  He  knows 
and  understands  them  better  than  the  children  of  years  ago, 
who  could  say  the  alphabet  forwards  and  backwards,  ever 
could  hope  to  know  or  tmdersund  the  different  sounds  and 
combinations  of  sounds  that  form  our  language.  Take  for 
instance,  the  word  enough.  A  child  who  knows  his  phono- 
grams realizes  that /A,  ^A,  and/,  have  the  same  sound  and 
he  will  grasp  the  fact  that  the/sound  at  the  end  of  this  word 
is  represeiiUd  by  gh^  through  vizualization,  much  quicker 
than  will  a  chr^who  is  uught  by  the  pure  alphabetic  method. 
The  child,  taught^  the  latter  method,  knows  the  sound  of/ 
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as  represented  by  that  letter  only,  so  long  before  the  com- 
binations ph  and  gh  come  to  his  notice,  that,  when  he  hears 
the  sound,  his  mind  reverts  to  the  letter /only.  The  word 
sphere  is  another  word  that  illustrates  this  point. 

Silent  Letters 

In  the  phonetic  methods,  much  attention  is  given  to  the 
marking  of  the  silent  letters.  In  my  third  grade  classes,  I 
find  that  the  children  do  not  consider  them  a  great  difficulty. 
The  word  answered  was  in  our  spelling  lesson  a  few  days 
ago  and  not  a  child  failed  to  spell  it  correctly.  Neighbor 
and  shepherd  are  both  words  that  caused  the  children  no 
trouble,  even  though  they  have  silent  letters. 

Method 

Spelling  is  essentially  a  memory  exercise  and  both  the 
visual  ami  the  verbal  memory  must  be  quickened.  Every 
method  whereby  the  interest  of  the  children  can  be  increased 
is  a  good  method  in  spelling  but  no  one  method  can  be  used 
altogether.  Variety  both  in  preparation  and  in  recitation  is 
absolutely  necessary.  For  the  first  three  months  of  our  third 
grade  work,  the  spelling  words  are  chosen  from  the  reader. 
Our  reader  is  Hawthorne's  "Wonder  Book."  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  month,  we  take  up  the  speller  and  from 
then  on  nearly  all  spelling  lessons  are  taken  from  it.  The 
words  are  placed  on  the  board  with  the  different  sounds 
marked.  The  children  have  twenty  minutes  for  preparation. 
First  they  sound  and  pronounce  the  words  and  then  care- 
fully copy  them  twice  with  the  markings.  After  this  is 
finished,  each  child  spends  the  next  few  minutes  in  studying 
the  words  in  the  way  he  likes  best.  If  he  can  learn  them 
better  by  continuing  the  writing  of  them,  he  is  allowed  to  do 
so,  but,  if  he  wishes  to  study  them  orally,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
use  that  method.  Often  I  have  the  whole  class  spend  the 
last  few  minutes  of  the  preparation  time  in  reading  or  copy- 
ing sentences  containing  the  spelling  words. 

Now  the  children  are  ready  to  recite,  but  neither  of  my 
classes  recite  immediately  following  the  preparation  period, 
calisthenics  intervening  in  one  class  and  recess  in  the  other. 

I  begin  the  recitation  by  giving  out  a  word  and  then  calling 
Upon  some  child  to  spell  it  orsdly.  We  take  the  whole  les- 
son in  this  manner. 

When  the  children  spell  orally,  they  pronounce  each  syl- 
lable that  is  made  of  more  than  one  sound.  Some  call  this 
a  waste  of  time,  but  Ifind  it  a  great  help,  in  the  composition 
especially.  It  is  deplorable  to  see  the  way  children  divide 
words  at  the  end  of  a  line  when  they  are  not  taught  to  pay 
attention  to  the  syllables.  I'n  the  written  spelling,  two  is 
taken  from  the  value  of  each  word  not  divided  correctly. 

I  remember  visiting  a  school  where  I  was  told  I  could  hear 
the  best  spelling  class  in  the  town.  I  expected  to  find  some 
very  interesting  work,  but  instead  I  heard  children  rattling 
straight  through  the  letters  of  the.words  with  a  thought  only 
of  how  fast  they  could  say  them.  Those  children  were  in- 
terested, to  be  sure,  but  not  in  an  intelligent  or  beneficial 
way.  They  had  been  told  that  they  knew  a  certain  part  of 
the  speller  better  than  any  of  the  other  children  and  they  had 
a  pride  in  not  missing  the  words.  A  parrot  could  have  spelled 
as  they  did  with  apparently  no  thought  back  of  the  quick 
succession  of  letters.  I  wondered  how  they  would  divide 
the  words  when  such  a  thing  became  necessary.  I  donbt 
not  that  they  would  have  placed  the  wh  of  what  at  the  end 
of  one  line  and  the  at  at  the  beginning  of  the  next.  I  have 
seen  that  done  by  children  who  did  not  separate  the  syllable 
of  words. 

The  next  step  in  our  recitation  is  to  give  out  a  word  to  each 
child,  giving  them  out  quickly  but  distinctly.  As  soon  as  he 
is  given  a  word,  the  child  runs  quickly  to  the  blackboard  and 
writes  it  neatly.  When  all  the  children  are  back  in  their 
seats,  they  may  raise  their  hands  to  indicate  that  they  see 
misukes  on  the  board.  The  misspelled  word  is  pointed  out 
and  the  child  who  wrote  it  runs  to  the  board  to  correct  it 
If  he  is  unable  to  do  so,  the  child  who  found  the  mistake 
goes  to  his  assistance.  When  all  the  words  on  the  board  are 
correct,  the  signal  to  erase  is  given.  The  children  erase  the 
slate-work,which  I  have  examined,  and  certain  monitors  erase 
the  board-work. 
Now  we  are  ready  ^<>^  ^^^^  ^»^>^i|t^<fe^  je^t^Q'^ 
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Words  adapted  from  the  Gennan  by  Xlian or  Smitb 
Andante 


i^aj   J  ;ij   Y  hi    n  11 


Gennan  Folksong 


1^ 


^^ 


x=m 


1.  O  come,    Ut  -  tie  chil  •  drent  from  cot     and  from  halL         C  come     to  the  man   •  ger  in   Beth  •    le-hem*s  stall  I  There 

2.  The  hay       is    hit  pil    -   low,  the  man  •  ger    his  bed.      The  beasts  stand  in  won   •  der  to   gase      on   his  head :      Yet 

3.  Now**Glo   -  ry     to  God  I"  sang  the    an  •  gels    on  high,      And*<Peacenp*on  earth^heavV-ly  voi    •  ccs    re  -  ply.     Then 


i 


cris. 


dim. 


jHMJ— ?=3?^^ 


J      tiw-t^ 


^^ 


tt 


vx: 


ly      he     11     •    eth  the   heav   -   en-ly  child, 


meek 

there       where  he     K     -  '  eth,  so    weak      and  so  poor,         Come  shep     %   herd  and  wise      man  to  kneel      at   his    door. 


So    poor  and  to  hum   •   ble,so  swept     and  so    mild. 


come,  lit  -tie    chil    •    dren,and  join         in  the   lay 


That  g^ad    •  dened  the  woild     on  that  fair    Christmas   day. 


^pi 


step  consists  of  my  pronouncing  the  words  and  of  the  chil- 
dren's writing  thenu  The  sbtes  are  exchanged  and  different 
children  spell  the  different  words  aloud.  The  incorrect  words 
are  marked  and  the  grade  is  placed  on  the  slate.  If  a  child 
makes  4  mistake  in  marking  another  child's  words,  his  own 
grade  is  lowered,  as  he  has  not  mastered  a  word  if  he  does 
not  recognize  when  it  is  misspelled.  When  the  slates  are 
returned,  each  child  writes  several  times  the  words  he  has 
missed  and  sometimes  spells  them  orally  again. 

In  this  combination  of  methods,  both  the  eye  and  the  ear 
is  trained,  and  the  three  great  principles  of  spelling,  repeti- 
tion, concentration,  and  interest  are  carried  out.  The  chil- 
dren are  allowed  some  latitude  in  the  preparation  time,  but 
not  enough  for  them  to  go  to  extremes  in  the  method  they 
like  best. 

It  wouki  seem  on  first  thought  that  so  much  could  not  be 
crowded  into  an  ordinary  recitation  period,  but  my  classes 
have  recitations  of  this  kind  every  day.  We  hav»  just  twenty 
minutes  for  recitation.  There  are  twenty-scven  pupils,  in  one 
class  and  thirty  in  the  other. 

Sometimes  I  find  a  chikl  who  seems  to  be  an  exception 
and  he  must  have  the  most  careful  supervision.  I  remember 
one  whom  I  place  in  this  class.  He  was  a  fairly  bright  child, 
especially  in  general  knowledge,  and  was  a  quick  thinker. 
But  in  bis  spelling  work,  he  was  an  oddity.  He  scarcely 
ever  failed  to  get  all  the  letters  of  a  word  but  he  mixed  them 
hopelessly,  lliis  was  true  both  of  his  oral  andofhis  written 
spelling.  I  placed  him  in  the  front  of  the  room  and  ex- 
amined all  his  work  as  he  prepared  it.  I  noticed  that  he 
did  not  copy  words  correctly  and  would  scarcely  believe  that 
he  had  made  mistakes  until  he  saw  the  correct  words 
besides  his  incorrect  ones.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  realize 
wherein  bis  fault  lay  and  still  more  difficult  for  him  to  be- 
lieve that  he  could  do  better.  He  had  heard  his  mother 
say  that  he  never  could  spell  and  he  was  willing  to  take  her 
word  for  it.  I  drilled  him  on  sounds  and  phonograms  and 
finally  his  interest  was  aroused.  Theo  half  the  battle  was 
dooe  and  he  gradually  improved. 

The  third  grade  is  pre-eminently  the  time  when  the  child 
should  learn  the  correct  way  to  study.     I  claim  for  this  com- 


bination of  methods  that  it  arouses  interest,  teaches  accuracy! 
and  gives  an  intelligent  basis  for  spelling. 


Grandma's  Mistake 

(Recttadon) 

Poor  Grandma  I    I  do  hate  to  tell  her, 

And  yet  H  does  seem  very  queer; 
She's  lived  so  much  longer  than  I  have, 

And  I— why,  I've  known  it  a  year  I 
Sven  AUce  begins  to  look  doubtful, 

And  she  is  so  babyish,  too, 
And  mamma  dyly  laughs  at  the  nonsense, 

But  Grandma  l>elievea  it  is  true. 

Poor  Grandma  I    I  do  bate  to  tell  her  I 

But  some  day,  of  course,  shell  find  out; 
And  then  she  will  laugh  to  remember 

What  once  she  was  pnzsled  about. 
But  aa  for  that  beautiful  work  box 

She  laid  with  such  care  on  the  shelf, 
How  can  she  think  Santa  Clans  brought  it? 

I  made  the  thing  for  her  myself  .—5cZ. 


It  is  only  for  thirty-six  hours  of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  that  all  people  remember  that  they  are  all 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  those  are  the  hours  that  we  call, 
therefore,  Christmas  Eve  and  Chcistmas  Day. 

And  when  they  always  remember  it,  it  will  be  Christmas 
all  the  time. 

— Edward  Everett  ffaie 


Recitation 

N.  R.  c 


(For  a  small  girl  holding  a  forlorn,  beadleM  doQ) 
My  doll  got  a  new  head  last  Christmas ; 

It  made  her  look  awfully  sweet ! 
She  wanu  a  new  head,  Uii»  Christmasr^(-)(j|p 

A  new  body,  new  aniSfif  IfldT  new  feet  ro 
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Blackboard  drawing  in  Miss  Gray's  room 


"O  Little  City' 


O  little  city,  far  beyond  the  sea, 

Tls  not  for  me 
To  journey  unto  you.    Here  must  I  bide 

This  Christmas-tide. 

Hush  I  tbo'  the  wide  wastes  divide  us,  still  near  me 

Your  walls  may  be. 
And  I  can  dream  of  you,  and  shut  mine  eyes 

And  see  arise 


The  little  manj<er-bed  where  once  he  lay 

80  far  away. 
And  I  can  love  him  just  the  same  as  tho' 

Across  the  snow 

I  came  toward  you  otTthat  first  Christmas  night, 

Led  by  love's  light. 
And  laid  my  gifts  before  him.    Now,  as  then, 

With  those  wise  men. 

— Charl$a  Hanson  Totene 


The  Way  of  One  Teacher 

(Private  letter; 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Kellogg  :> 

You  asked  me  how  I  conducted  ray  Christmas  exercises,^ 
or  in  other  words,  how  I  give  my  Christmas  lessons.  We 
begin  with  lessons  early  in  December.  In  connection  with 
a  blackboard  picture  of  Raphael's  birthplace,  I  teach  a  little 
story  of  his  life.  I  then  present  to  the  children  -a  picture 
of  his  "  Madonna  of  the  Chair,"  and  tell  them  a  little  story  I 
read  in  some  educational  paper,  about  how  Raphael  came 
to  paint  this  Madonna.  Later  in  the  year  the  class  wrote 
an  original  reproduction  of  this  little  story.  I  will  send  you 
one  that  amused  me  very  much.  It  was  written  by  a  little 
boy  eight  years  old. 

I  have  the  children  make — at  home — or  earn  money  and 
buy  little  presents  for  each  other.  The  name  of  the  giver 
is  written  and  put  inside  of  each  package ;  this  will  prevent 
putting  in  things  that  they  would  be  ashamed  of.  Then 
each  package  is  tied  up  and  a  cord  about  a  yard  long  left 
hanging.  These  are  brought  to  the  teacher  from  day  to 
day  as  they  are  ready,  and  she  records  name,  and  sees  to  it 
that  they  are  all  brought  in,  in  due  time.  A  little  remark 
from  the  teacher  now  and  then  as  these  packages  come,  will 
keep  up  the  interest  and  add  to  the  mystery. 

At  the  same  time  the  blackboard  drawing  of  camels  is 
going  on.  1  do  not  cover  this  board,  as  I  like  them  to  talk 
and  wonder  what  it  is  going  to  be.  When  the  hills  and 
stars  are  in,  some  one  will  say,  "  It  is  a  night  picture." 
Then  I  put  in  the  little  town  of  Bethlehem;  no  one  yet 
guesses  what  it  is.  Then  next  comes  the  Star,  The  picture 
is  all  in  white  except  the  star,  which  is  in  yellow,  with  its 
rays  covering  the  whole  board.  Then  you  will  hear,  "  Oh  ! 
it  is  the  star  of  Bethlehem."  Next  come  the  camels  one  at 
a  time,  as  one  is  all  teacher  will  want  to  do  after  school. 
The  children  will  again  gather  around  board,  and  if  teacher 


listens,  she  will  hear  them  say,  "  Here  comes  one  of  the 
wise  men."  Complete  each  object  before  children  see  it. 
You  can  imagine  the  effect,  if  children  should  find  on  board 
a  camel  minus  three  legs.  The  ridiculous  would  soon  take 
the  place  of  the  sublime. 

When  the  picture  was  completed,  I  told  the  children  I 
wanted  them  to  think  about  it,  and  see  who  could  tell  me 
the  most  beautiful  story  about  it.  They  did  so,  but  I  saw 
their  knowledge  was  very  limited,  so  we  had  a  little  lesion, 
and  later  they  were  allowed  to  write  an  original  reproduction. 
I  will  send  you  some  of  their  compostion  work.  We  have  no 
written  stories  done  during  December.  The  lessons  are 
simply  taught,  and  I  think  enjoyed. 

In  the  affernoon  we  have  our  little  pieces  and  Christmas 
songs.  Then  our  fishing  pool,,  which  is  a  barrel  nicely 
covered,  and  all  the  gifts  from  the  children  put  in  with 
string  hanging  out.  Each  child  comes  up  and  gets  his  line, 
and  pulls  out  his  fish.  This  he  puts  on  desk  until  all  have 
fished.  Then  presents  are  opened  and  you  can  imagine 
what  follows  for  the  next  few  moments. 

I  have  a  secret  with  one  of  my  little  boys.  I  write  up  a 
little  Santa ^Claus  speech.  He  learns  it,  and  stays  in  and 
says  it  for  me.  In  the  meantime,  I  have  made  antlers  out 
of  stiff  paper,  and  manes  out  of  tissue  paper.  A  little  ex- 
press cart  is  brought  with  bells  and  harness,  and  at  the  last 
moment  eight  small  boys  are  selected  and  dressed  in  antlers 
and  manes  for  reindeer.  They  are  hitched  to  little  express 
cart,  which  is  trimmed  and  filled  with  bags  full  of  nothing. 
A  basket  of  corn  balls  furnished  by  the  teacher  is  put  in 
front  of  cart.  The  little  Santa  Claus  dressed  in  his  furry  gar- 
ments made  of  cotton,  with  pack  on  his  back,  gets  into  ex- 
press cart.  Teacher  closes  blinds  or  pulls  down  shades, 
and  class  sings — "  Reindeer  is  coming,  do  not  fear,"  and  in 
come  the  eight  prancing  reindeer,  with  bells  jingling. 
They  go  around  the  room,  Santa  Claus  gets  out,  steps  up  on 
box  and  makes  his  speech,  and  then  passes  around  thejbsdiiC 
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balls,  wishes  the  children  a  "  Merry  Christmas/' 
and  then  g»ts  in  his  cart  and  drives  out.  This 
closes  up  our  hs^py  day. 

Aforfisknutif  N.  J.        ,  Emma   Gray 

The  Christ-Child 

In  the  long  ago  there  lived  some  very  queer  people. 
They  dressed  different  from  us.  They  did  not  live  in  homes 
like  we  do..  The  shepherds  pitched  their  tents  where  they 
found  plenty  of  grass  for  their  fiucks. 

While  they  sat  on  the  hilKide  watching  their  flodcs  by 
night,  they  would  study  the  stars.  One  night  as  they  were 
on  the  soft  green  grass,  they  saw  a  star  in  the  sky  that  shone 
brighter  than  the  rest.  Then  they  wfaisper^fd  among  them- 
selves. One  shepherd  said  that  th^re  was  some  reason,  or 
that  star  would  not  show  a  brighter  light  than  the  others. 
Then  they  went  and  told  King  Herod.  He  told  them  to  go 
and  search  for  the  Christ-Cnild,  and  when  they  found  him, 
they  most  come  and  tell  him,  so  he  could  worship  him  too. 
He  did  not  want  to  worship  him  at  all.  He  was  afraid  he 
had  come  to  be  king  instead  of  him,  and  he  wanted  to  kill 
him. 

The  star  guided  the  wise  men  to  Bethlehem.  When  they 
got  there  the  star  shone  with  a  beautiful  light  over  a  cattle- 
died.  The  wise  men  went  into  the  door,  and  saw  the  won- 
derful child  Iving  in  a  manger.  They  fell  on  their  knees 
and  worshiped  him  and  gave  him  many  treasures. 

Mary  Prudkn  ( 10  years) 

Raphael's  Madonna 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  a  mountain  a  hermit, 
that  is  a  man  who  does  not  unite  with  other  inhabitants  of 
the  town  or  village.  Well,  this  particular  hermit  I  am  going 
to  speak  about,  lived  in  a  cave  in  a  mountain  near  a  village. 

He  was  known  all  over  the  village.  He  knew  consider- 
able about  herbs  and  their  medicinal  properties.  Finally 
there  came  a  flood.  The  people  in  the  village  could  not 
get  out  to  get  provisions.  Dora  Gray  thought  of  her  friend 
the  hermit.  She  knew  that  ht  could  not  get  out  of  his 
mountain  home. 

She  worried  so  much  that  at  last  her  parents  consented 
to  let  her  take  some  food  to  him. 

There  was  a  stream  down  the  mountain,  which  by  the 
heavy  rains  was  swollen  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it 
overflow.  There  was  an  old  tree  which  grew  by  the  side  of 
the  stream. 

Dora  Gray  climbed  up  the  tree  to  an  overhanging  limb, 
which  reached  clear  across  the  stream.  She  crawled  hand 
over  hand  over  to  the  opposite  bank.  Arriving  she  found 
the  hermit.  She  found  him  sick  in  bed.  She  built  a  rousing 
fire  and  gave  him  the  food  she  brought  him.  He  was  soon 
sufficiently  strong  enough  to  escort  her  home. 

Years  passed  on  and  Dora  grew  into  womanhood.  She 
was  very  beautiful.  In  the  meantime  the  old  tree  had  been 
felled  and  made  into  a  washstand  and  given  to  Dora. 

One  night  she  was  sitting  in  the  door  with  her  children, 
waiting  for  her  husband  to  come  home.  Raphael  happened 
to  be  passing  through  that  town.  When  he  saw  Dora  and 
her  children,  he  said  they  would  make  an  excellent  Madonna, 
so  he  painted  them  on  the  washstand  cover,  as  his  "  Ma- 
donna of  the  Chair." 

Maurick  Silverberg  {8  years) 


}Q    yoxx.     5po5e 
l^is'    stocking     i5 
big    enough     |or 
gverVtH.iT?g?  * 

to  write  it.    So  I  have  learned  to  spell  three  times  and,  as  I 
said  before,  I  am  not  a  good  speller  yet." 

—  Western  Journal  of  Education 


Learned  to  Spell  Three  Times 

'*  Think  of  a  man  learning  how  to  spell  three  times  and 
then  not  being  able  to  spell  correctly,*'  said  an  observant 
man  who  takes  an  interest  in  subjects  of  this  sort,  "  and  you 
will  have  my  case  summed  up  exactly.  I  am  not  what  you 
would  call  a  bad  speller  by  any  means.  But  I  stumble  now 
and  then,  and  stumble  badly.  Why  is  it  ?  It  is  the  sim- 
plest thing  in  the  world.  I  grew  up  in  the  country,  attended 
a  country  school,  and  my  first  spelling  was  under  the  rules 
of  the  old-time  school  teacher.  I  learned  how  to  spell  on 
my  feet.  It  i^  a  curious  fact  that  for  a  long  time  I  could 
not  spell  the  simplest  words  unless  I  stood  up.  Standing  I 
could  spell  anything,  and,  in  fact,  was  always  the  winner  in 
the  spelling  bee.  No  one  could  turn  me  down,  as  we  used 
to  say  in  the  country.  Well,  after  this,  I  learned  how  to 
spell  with  my  pencil.  All  my  spelling  talent  went  into  my 
pencil.  My  tongue  forgot  the  art,  and  whether  standing  or 
sitting,  I  could  not  spell  a  word  unless  it  belonged  to  the 
simplest  kind,  without  using  my  pencil.  Now  I  began  to 
use  the  typewriter,  and  consequently  had  to  learn  how  to 
spell  again.  Ask  'me  how  to  spell  a  word  now  and  I  will 
have  to  go  to  the  typewriter  unless  the  word  is  a  very  simple 
one.     My  tongue  won't  spell  it,  and  my  pencil  will  refuse 


In  a  primary  school,  one  morning,  a  number  of  pupils  had  been 
told  to  take  out  their  letter  boxes*  and  arrange  the  a*«  and  6'«,  etc., 
into  groups  on  their  desks.  A  few  minutes  later  a  little  boy 
raised  his  hand. 

••What  is  it,  Johnny?  "  said  the  teache 

*»Dere  ain't  no  r'«,"  he  answered. 

•*0h,  look  again.  I  am  sore  you  wlH  find  some,"  said  the 
teacher;  "and  be  sure  to  have  all  your  work  done  when  I  come 
to  see  you." 

When  the  recitation  was  finished,  the  teacher  went  to  look  at 
the  work  on  the  desks.  As  she  passed  Johnny's  desk,  she 
observed  something  strange  about  the  little'  pile  of  v's.  Pausing 
to  look  more  closely  at  them,  the  boy  explained  : 

*'I  didn't  have  no  r'a,  so  I  tored  de  tails  off  de  y*»." 


Good-Night 

(Reoltatlon) 

Good-night,  little  star, 

I  win  go  to  my  bed 
And  leave  you  to  barn 

While  I  lay  down  my  head. 


On  my  pillow  to  sleep 
Till  the  morning  light, 

When  you  will  be  faded 
And  I  will  1:k;  brlghtd  by 
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"Good  English"  Which  is  not 
Good  English 

W.  E.  WATTy  Fb.  D^  Principal  Graham  School,  Chicago  * 

I  SUPPOSE  there  are  teachers  who  will  say,  "  That  is  not 
the  proper  beginning  for  an  article.    You  should  say, 
*  Kindly  do  not ' ;  it  is  out  of  fashion  to  say  *  Please  \" 
There  is  another  teacher  who  will  be  shocked  to  have 
me  say  *' don't "  when  I  have  time  to  say  "  do  not"    And 
the  other  one  is  at  hand  Who  will  be  surprised  that  I  should 
say  "  big  "  when  large  would  be  so  much  better* 

But  those  who  say  these  things  are  the  very  ones  I  should 
like  to  have  a  talk  with  if  I  could  but  reach  them.  They 
should  be  talked  with.  See  that  preposition  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence  !  Some  of  them  can  never  abide  the  sentence  end- 
ing with  "  with."  They  never  say, "  What  is  Montreal  noted 
for?  "    They  put  it,  "  For  what  is  Montreal  noted?  " 

They  get  wrong  ideas  as  to  the  meanings  of  certain  words, 
and  then  they  try  to  get  their  pupils  to  square  their  lives  to 
these  particular  meanings,  regardless  of  many  other  meanings, 
which  are  just  as  good  and  which  ought  to  be  considered  by 
the  one  who  hopes  to  be  correct  in  speech. 

Elementary  Teaching  Tends  to  Linguistic  Fusainets 

«<  Do  not  say  you  take  the  car ;  the  car  takes  you.  Make 
your  speech  conform  with  the  facts."  "  When  you  speak  to 
me,  kindly  put  your  thought  into  a  complete  statement," 
and  "Horses  and  other  such  animals  sweat,  but  human 
beings  perspire,"  are  bright  examples  of  this.  They  are 
taken  from  life.  Teachers  are  taking  the  time  of  school  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  children  that  they  must  not  do  cer- 
tain things  which  are  perfectly  proper  for  them  to  do.  Why 
not  teach  something  worth  while  ? 

In  the  elementary  school  the  adult  mind  leads  the 
younger  about  so  much  that  it  becomes  a  habit,  and  the 
little  ones  must  be  pulled  about  at  times  when  there  is  no 
sense  in  the  act.  When  the  program  seems  to  lack  spice 
something  of  this  sort  is  injected.  It  reminds  one  of  the  old 
lady  whose  neighbor's  house  was  burning. ,  She  threw  a  dip- 
per of  water  from  her  second  story  window  and  drenched  a 
policeman,  saying  she  '^  didn't  feel  right  in  being  idle  when 
there  was  so  much  that  wanted  doing." 

I  wish  it  were  more  common  for  certain  teachers  to  stand 
still  and  see  the  salvation  bf  the  Lord^  They  seem  to  forget 
that  nature  has  any  hand  in  education ;  it  must  all  be  manu- 
facture. Sometimes  in  school  the  leading  mind  should  be 
silent  and  let  the  children  think  and  work  out  something 
for  themselves.  A  new  requirement  will  some  day  be  added 
to  our  examinations  for  certificates  to  teach,  and  it  will  be  a 
test  in  keeping  still  and  not  interfering  with  what  is  going 
on  naturally. 

The  teacher  who  has  been  abroad  on  one  of  those  flying 
excursions  where  you  are  delivered  bodily  at  certain  famous 
cities,  fed  three  times  or  so  in  each,  and  then  whisked 
aboard  the  homebound  steamer,  is  particularly  flippant  in 
speaking  of  the  bad  things  we  have  in  America.  Sometimes 
the  mere  reading  of  an  itinerary  has  that  effect  on  the 
lively  imagination  and  the  reader  deplores  certain  American 
things. 

Things  are  Very  Bad  This  Side  the  Water 

Even  those  who  have  a  relative  who  has  travelled  abroad 
sometimes  get  nervous  over  our  Americanitis.  One  of  them 
said  to  her  class,  "You  should  never  cut  your  sentences 
short ;  finish  one  sentence  before  you  begin  another."  May 
I  be  permitted  to  ask  what  for  ?  So  we  may  talk  like  you  ? 
Excuse  me. 

She  deplores  the  great  hurry  of  the  American  who  says 
"Thanks  " ;  she  doesn't  wish  to  hear  her  pupil  say  "Thank 
you  " ;  she  prefers  "  I  thank  you."  Now  "  I  thank  you  "  is 
very  good  at  times;  but  the  others  are  good  in  iheir 
places.  It  is  not  particularly  American  to  say  "Thanks." 
It  and  its  counterparts  are  heard  in  all  the  languages  of 
Europe,  both  in  court  circles  and  in  intellectual  company. 
The  English  have  said  it  regularly  since  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury when  America  was  part  of  China.     Shakespeare  put 


"Thanks"  into  the  mouth  of  his  most  courtly  characters, 
and  it  was  eminently  proper  before  he  did  it;  it  has  re- 
mained so  ever  since.  There  is  no  civilized  people  among 
whom  it  is  required  to  put  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  any 
small  courtesy  into  a  sentence  with  subject,  predicate,  and 
object.  It  is  a  sign  of  good  breeding  to  give  just  enough 
and  not  too  much  time  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  little 
kindnesses  which  are  handed  about  by  refined  people  with- 
out thinking  specially  of  them.  Think  of  a  Ffendimao'a 
filling  out  his  sentence  when  you  let  him  pass  through  the 
door  ahead  of  you  I     Isn't  "  Merci  "  enough  for  you  ? 

I  know  the  English  .busing  man  who  thanks  the  newsboy 
who  offers  him  his  wares  puts  "  you  "  after  "  Thank  " ;  but 
he  merely  does  it  to  get  the  kindly  rising  inflection  which  he 
enjoys  using.  We  let  our  voices  &11  in  saying  ''I  thank 
you  " ;  but  the  English  have  a  trick  of  making  the  voice  rise 
peculiarly.  It  is  Undly  and  gentle ;  but  when  you  first  hear 
it  it  reminds  you  of  the  saucy  boy  who  is  making  (un  of 
someone. 

One  says,  "  Don't  say,  'I  am  a  great  deal  better ' ;  say, 
'much  better';  great  deals  are  made  on  the  stock  ex- 
change." That  is  true;  but  I  hkve  seen  great  deals  in 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  that  were  not  made;  they  grew. 
It  is  a  good  deal  better  to  say  "  great  deal "  when  you  mean 
very  much  than  to  use  uncommon  words  which  will  make 
your  friends  notice  your  spasm  of  affectation.  The  people 
of  the  United  Sutes  and  Canada,  as  well  as  those  of  Eng- 
land and  Australia,  have  been  saying  "great  deal"  and 
"  good  deal "  a  good  long  time,  and  no  impertinent  school- 
ma'am  is  going  to  turn  the  tide  of  this  good  English  usage 
into  something  that  she  fancies  in  her  uninstructed  state  to 
be  more  in  accord  with  propriety. 

When  you  Must  Correct,  Correct  an  Error 

You  have  plenty  of  time  to  find  out  whether  a  thing  is 
wrong  before  you  stigmatize  it  as  an  error.  Don't  make 
7ourself  ridiculous  in  the  memory  of  your  pupils,  for  as  long 
a  time  as  they  can  remember  it,  by  telling  them  the  things 
they  say  at  home,  and  which  are  gocnd  English,  are  not  proper. 
I  remember  the  teacher  ^o,  thirty  years  ago,  had  forgotten, 
if  she  had  ever  read  of  it,  the  surrender  of  Detroit.  She  tried 
to  make  a  small  boy  who  told  her  his  name  was  Hull,  cor- 
rect it  into  Hall  or  Hill.  One  of  these  must  be  the  right 
name  and  the  other  manifestly  a  corruption,  and  she  went 
in  to  rectify  matters  right  there.  She  has  a  place  in 
memory  1 

Miss  Primstickler  tells  the  class  they  must  not  say,  "  Vou 
had  better  do  it,"  because  "  would  better  "  is  the  proper 
form.  She  says  "  would  do  "  is  the  verb  and  not  "  hadjdo." 
She  confesses  that  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and 
a  lot  of  them  were  weak  enough  to  go  wrong  in  the  matter 
and  that  she  has  read  able  articles  on  it  showing  her  posi- 
tion false ;  but  "  would  do  "  is  the  only  thing  that  will  do  in 
her  school.  I  suspect,  if  you  watch  that  lady  a  little,  you'll 
find  she  doesn't  know  the  meaning  of  "  would  "  well  enough 
to  keep  it  out  of  the  place  of  "should"  in  her  ordinary 
speaking  and  writing.  She  may  even  be  one  of  those  who 
do  not  know  when  to  use  "  shall "  instead  of  "  will"  But 
she  has  taken  a  large  contract  when  she  tells  us.  this  honor- 
able and  idiomatic  form  of  English  is  bad.  "  Had  better -'" 
comes  down  to  us  by  a  straight  line  of  honorable  ancestry 
from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson.  Those  who  think  they  know 
better  should  read  Cor.  XIV.  19,  "I  had  rather  speak  five 
words  with  my  understanding.  .  .  than  ten  words  in  an  un- 
known tongue."  The  King  James  version,  puts  it  in  that 
way  and  the  great  scholars  of  the  revision  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  change  it.  I  had  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in 
a  log  schoolhouse  than  a  scholar  of  the  teacher  who  tinkers 
at  what  she  hasn't  studied. 

She  is  the  woman  who  does  not  call  those  who  attend  her 
school  scholars  because  there  is  another  meanmg  for  that 
word,  so  she  shuts  her  eyes  and  calls  them  pupils  because 
she  has  never  noticed  any  other  meaning  for  that  word. 
She  is  related  to  the  teacher  who  raised  a  great  talk  about  a 
principal's  treating  his  assistants  as  servants  because  he  once 
referred  to  some  of  them  as  real  help  in  the  work ;  the  New 
England  farmer  calls  the  girl  i6iyifiJg\5S^\:!M?OvJlC 
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I  NOTES 


— Omaha  is  to  attempt  manual  training  In 
the  grade  schools  this  year.  Superintendent 
Davidr«on  has  recommended  a  plan  for  es- 
tablishing manual  training  throughout  the 
grades.  The  beginning  is  to  be  made  this 
year  in  one  of  the  buildings.  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Lux,  of  Topeka,  is  to  have  charge  of 
this  work.  A  beginning  will  be  made  with 
-work  in  th^  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades. 

—Professor  Uutchmur,  of  the  Bridgeton, 
N.  J.,  schools,  has  recommended  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  policy  of  furnishing 
free  text-b<3oks  and  free  school  supplies, 
saying  that  if  the  pennies  spent  daily  for 
chewing  gum  and  candy  were  applied  by  all 
pupils  to  this  purpose  the  supplies  w'ould 
be  provided  for  without  recourse  to  the 
school  fund.  He  believes  the  plan  would 
inculcate  a  spirit  of  self-denial. 

—The  Woman's  School  Alliance  of  Mil- 
waukee will  furnish  free  breakfasts  to  the 
poor  children  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
city.  A  fund  has  been  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  authorities  have  recently  learned 
that  the  children  of  poor  parents  came  to 
school  without  breakfast,  their  parents 
having  to  hurry  away  to  work.  The  Alii 
ance  designs  to  remedy  this. 


A  ITEW  TfiADE  SOHOOL  FOB  aiSLS 
'  Last  July  a  new  trade  school  was  opened 
in  Boston,  with  Miss  Florence  M.  Marshall, 
a  graduate  of  Teachers*  College,  Columbia 
University,  as  director.  This  term  closed 
September  2  with  gratifying  results,  and 
on  September  22  opened  for  the  fall  and 
winter  term  with  thirty-one  pupils.  The 
work  is  planned  along  the  lines  by  which 
the  Manhattan  Industrial  School  of  New 
York  is  operated,  the. prime  object  being 
to  lit  girls  to  enter  industrial  life  so  well 
equipped  that  they  are  regarded  as  skilled 
workers,  and  will  receive  the  wages  such 
equipment  demands. 

While  this  institution  is  called  a  school 
and  is  such,  of  course,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  there  is  everywhere  an  intention 
to  reproduce  the  conditions  of  the  shop,  so 
that  it  will  be  no  new  thing  to  these  girls 
when  they  become  self-supporting  to  be 
surrounded  with  the  atmosphere  and  appli- 
ances of  ajarge  establishment. 

Another  excellent  idea  which  is  carried 
out  in  the  school  is  the  meeting  of  the 
director  with  the  girls  for  twenty  minutes 
daily,  when  questions  of  honor  in  business 
are  discussed.  No  conclusions  are  reached 
in  these  discussions,  they  are  intended 
rather  to  set  the  girls  to  thinking  and  to 
settling  things  for  themselves.  Such  topics 
as  that  of  a  girl  doing  more  than  is  actually 
required  of  her,  and  of  the  benefit  that  will 
ultimately  be  hers  for  such  regard  for  her 
employer's  interests,  are  taken  up,  and  they 
cannot  help  equipping  the  girls  with  a  re 
gard  for  the  ethical  as  well  as  the  material 
side  of  their  business  relations. 


BROWN'S 


FAMOUS 
PICTURES 


Ut^  product  ion  of  Famous  PaintjDjE:s  by  Old  nnd  Modern 
Mfl«ifrs,Portrflit«of  Fainoiifl  People  ami  Flomc^s,  Hi&lori- 
osil  Pictures,  etc.  For  Plcturw  Studyn  Lantjuag*',  Litera- 
ture, HiHtory.  fteajrrftphy,  and  School- room  DecoTfttton, 
22U0  Siibjei  t's  in  Bluck  niiU  White  or  Repla.     5iie,  5^  x  8. 

One  Cent  Each.    120  for  $1.00 

AlBri  750  SnIiji'Cts  in  Miniature,  at  two  for  one  cent, 
Lrtrgc  S'lAG  Pkti^ifL'B,  AVull  Pictures^,  etc.  Our  ntiW  48 
pasTf  catfllojTue  wltli  1000  svnaU  ,U lustrations  and  two 
sampU^  pirtiires  st^nt  for  2-cent  stamp. 

Our  New  CfttalornQ  »f  School  ^iippll*'ii,  Sotiv€tilrn,  R*w*r>i 

C.  p.  BROWN  Sl  CO.,  BEVERLY.  MASS. 


Vertical  or  Slant  for  Schpol  Pens  with  Stamp  of 

ESTERBROOK. 

Having  been  established  for  forty  years  and  knowing  the  exact  requirements  of 
Principals,  we  can  specially  recommend  our  series  of  School  Pens. 
Business  pens  in  all  styles.     Orders  can  come  through  local  dealer. 


The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfq.  Co. 


Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


26  JOHN   STREET,   NEW   YORK. 


CKoice  Ne^NT  CKristmaaEnterUUnmeAtS 

tOtti  Century  Clirlfltmaa  Exerciies— Up-t^date,  practical,  ideal,  15c. 
Feast  in  the  Wtldernesa-Piiy  for  Chri»tmas.  liriEh:  and  clever,  isc 
GbrlStmAi  BlalOSUes  anil  Flays— New.  ong in q.1.  in strucuve, amusing asc. 

Fin  de  &l«cle  Christmas  Exercl&ea— oiTcr^ified,  us^bk,  delightful,  xsc 

Surprtsvd  GmmlJlor— *^  h  rU  i  m  a  s  o  pe  f  e  ita .    Uri  Uian  I  mn  sic,  sparkling  words, 
Chrfsttn&SI  Star  Drill— Fancy  ED^rches,  etc^  smpcrb,  i$€.  [x5C« 

How  to  Celebrate  ChrlEtma«aad  AU  Other  Holidays.  A£reatsoccei«,asc.  i 
.  In  Santa  ClaitlS'  Land— Jetty  pfay  in  rhyme.     Ihtetifdy  insriresting,  asc. 
HolU^ys'  Carnival — I'Liv,  vt  iih  son (?«»  easy,  ninqtic,  splendidly  planned, xjc. 
Chrietmas  Budgetr— I'lii^puc.  Tableaux,  Msrch*  etc.    Chricc,  xsc 
Gtiptlla  GhrlBtinas  Recttatlona—Vcrv  sdcci  and  meritorious,  xsc 
Te  M«rry  Tunes  fot^Yi  modern  Lada  and  Laase a— Popular  newson^l 
book,  con  Lain  Si  enc^Mcut  sctectm^*  fat  Ctiristmaaand  othf  r  special  days,  xjc. 
Send  for  coicpktc  Jkt  af  EaCcrtEMiiin^ati  of  all  kinds, 


WRITE 

TO 
SANTA 
CLAUS 


CKristmas  Sotivenirs. 

Our  goods  are  the  most  artistic  and  cheapest  ever  offered.    Hand- 
tome  Cards,  xofor  5c.  Finer  Cards,  i,  9,  3  and  5c.  Elegant  Booklets, 


4,  sand  xoc;less  by  the  dozen. 
Samples  of  all,  asc  Worth  douT  * 
Write  for  catalogue. 


, ,  Artistic  Calendars,  7c,  X2C  and  up. 

nples  of  all,  asc  Worth  double.  Send  |c.  for  samples  of  our  biggest 
values.    '"''•--' '-» 


MARCH  BROTHERS,  LEBANON,  OHIO. 


timrmt  BlackboaWI  St^neila  for  Cl&riat 

Vothlng  Affords  More  Plsasars  Than  Thsse  Itsnells. 
Mo  Sohool  Batortalaasonl  la  Ooaploto  WUhoat  Thsa. 

Santa  Claus  Visions  of  SanU  Clans  Going  Down  the  Ch 
Helping  Sanu  Christmas  Morning      Christmas  Bells  and        .  , 
Writing  to  Santa  Santa  Clans'  Border     Wonder  if  Santa  W^uld  Like  1 
.Christmas  Tree  SanU  and  Automobile          Lunch 
Holly  Border  Telephoning  to  Santa  Bringing    Home   the   Christmas 
A  Stocking  Full  Christmas  Stocking             Tree  (dog  and  children.) 
Santa  and  Reindeer  Happy  New  Year         Hunting    for    SanU    (tots    with 
Sanu  on  a  Bicycle  Merry  Christmas                 candles) 
Waiting  for  Santa  December  Calendar     SanU  Dancing  with  Children 
Santa's  Farewell  Motto,Peace  on  Earth  Motto— Good  Will  Toward  Men 
Sanu's  Reception  Prepsring  fat  Santa  OUus      Telling  Christmas  Tales(3  tots) 
IOC  each,  6  for  soc.    Size  24  x  36^ 


When  First  We  Go  to  School 

Read  what  Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kellogg,  the  Editor  of  Primary 
Education^  says : — 

'*  Teachers  in  the  primary  grades  will  consider  this  book  a  boon.  It  is  brimming  over 
with  the  spirit  of  the  primary  school  and  full  of  suggestions  as  to  what  to  do.  The  con- 
tents are  arranged  in  months  and  for  each  month  are  dcflulte  suggestions  as  to  ways  and 
means  of  interesting  the  children.  There  is  a  leading  thought  for  each  month,  and  plays, 
games,  and  a  story  that  circle  about  the  central  thought.  There  are  a  good  many  illustra- 
tions and  all  bear  directly  upon  the  doing  element  in  school  work.  The  style  of  the  book  is 
vivacious,  conversational,  and  rather  confidential  with  the  teacher.  If  the  author  had  a 
class  of  teachers  before  her,  she  wonld  talk  to  them  just  about  as  she  talks  In  this  book 
and  they  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  it.  There  is  an  appendix  full  of  helps  about  occupa- 
tions, with  plain,  definite  directions,  and  teachers  never  get  quite  enough  of  such  help. 
It  is  a  teacher's  desk-book  and  ought  to  And  its  way  to  desks  innumerable." 

Fully  Illustrated.    Cloth.    Price,  SO  Cents. 
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Number  Chart 


NfNiW  L. 

Gill 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5         6 

7 

8 

9             10 

I 

IX 

II 

II 

II       III 

III 

IIII 

III       mil 

I 

II 

III      111 

iiii 

nil 

III       mil 
III 

I 

I  +  I 

2+1 

2-h2 

2-f3    3-h} 

3U 

44-4 

3-^3-^-3     S-i-S 

I  find  the  above  Number  Chart  of  untold  value  in  teaching 
beginners  the  figures  to  ten,  and  the  simple  combinations 
illustrated. 

To  teach  numbers  to  a  child  who  is  totally  ignorant  of 
them,  is  tedious  work  to  many  teachers,  and  puzzling  to 
others.  When  the  concept  of  number  is  formed  in  the 
child  mind,  the  difficulty  is  removed,  and  the  progress  rapid. 
I  have  tried  many  different  devices  and  find  this  little  chart, 
by  far,  the  most  successful.  It  has  the  advantage  -of  group- 
ing the  simple  combinations  which  has  proven  very  impor- 
tant in  earliest  number  conceptions.  As  the  child  is  taught,  so 
"  will  he  do  in  later  years,  and  a  mistake  made  at  this  early 
period  is  seldom  ever  fully  overcome. 

To  use  the  chart,  place  on  the  board  as  illustrated.  Make 
the  upper  row  of  figures  large  and  place  near  the  top  of  the 
board,  written  with  white  chalk.  Place  the  on^s  of  colored 
chalk  (I  use  pink),  next,  comes  the  added  row  of  white, 
and  lastly,  the  figures  again  of  the  same  color  as  the  onfs. 
Have  the  child  count  to  ten,  pointing^  to  each  figure  as  it 
comes,  when  he  can  do  this  readily,  reverse  the  process  and 


let  him  learn  to  count  as  readily  backwards.  Now  skip  about 
till  he  can  name  any  figure  as  soon  as  touched  with  the 
pointer.  The  next  step,  is  to  teach  him  that  there  are  fwi^ 
ones  in  fwt?,  three  ones  in  three  and  so  on.  Now  that  one 
and  one  make  two^  then  two  and  one  make  three,  two  and 
two  make/our  (do  not  say  three  and  one  make /^»/, -for  you 
do  not  want  to  lose  sight  of  the  two  and  two,  he  will  discover 
that  there  are  oth,er  combinations  later) ,  then  two  and  three 
make  five,  grouping  the  two  and  three  and  soon,  till  you  have 
ten.  Now  teach  him  that  there  arc  two  twos  in /our,  two 
threes  in  six,  two  fours  in  eight,  three  threes  in  nine  and  two 
fives  in  ten,  just  as  many  as  the  fingers  on  both  little  hands. 
Let  him  count  the  ones,  never  losing  sight  of  grouping  two 
and  three,  to  prove  that  you  are  right.  It  is  best  to  use  ob- 
ject in  these  illustrations  in  addition  to  the  ones  on  the  chart. 
Anything  in  the  school-room  will  answer  the  purpose.  Three 
girls  and  three  girls  will  represent  six  girls  and  four  boys 
2iXiAfour  boys  will  be  pleased  to  stand  lor  eight  boys.  If  we 
use  three  boys  and  three  girls,  then  be  careful  to  say  there  are 
six  children. 

Have  the  child  make  the  figures  to  ten  copying  from  the 
large  figures  on  the  chart,  later,  have  him  copy  the  whole 
chart.  He  should  learn  to  count  to  thirty  without  develop- 
ing, in  connection  with  this  work.  Then  teach  him  to  count 
by  tens  to  one  hundred,  thus  :  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty, 
sixty,  seventy,  eighty,  ninety,  one  hundred.  Be  sure  he 
understands  that  there  is  a  ten  between  ten  and  twenty, , 
twenty  and  thirty  and  so  on,  till  ho.  reaches  the  hundred. 
When  he  has  fully  mastered  this  work,  the  other  combina- 
tions will  be  easy,  for  number  will  have  taken  a  firm  root  in 
his  mind  and  a  strong  plant  of  vigorous  growth  will  be  the 
result. 


^i^iiiiiiiiiilii 


'^ 


On  this  Christmas  tree  are  hung  twelve  letters.  You  can 
spell  fifteen  articles  from  them  that  would  be  likely  to  be 
upon  a  Christmas  tree. 

Each  letter  may  be  used  as  many  times  as  need  be,  but 
each  letter  must  be  used  at  least  once. 

The  fifteen  articles  are;  Doll,  sled,  skates,  cap,  dollar, 
cart,  cars,  checkers,  top,  harp,  clothes,  hat,  chess,  apple, 
easel. 


A  School  Fable 

A  teacher  who  was  making  personal  application  to  a  teacher's 
agency  had  told  at  great  length  what  a  smart  fellow  he  was. 

**Very  good,"  said  the  manager;  *'so  much  for  your  strong 
points.    Now  what  are  your  weak  ones?  " 

The  teacher  was  taken  by  surprise.    **  Why,  I  don't  know  that 
I  fiave  any,"  he  said,  hesitatingly;  ♦•except  that  my  friends  have  * 
sometimes  told  me  I  was  too  modest,"  he  added. 

**  That  was  just  what  I  feared,"  the  manager  said,  '*  and  I  don't 
believe  you  will  ev^r  get  oyer  it.  Too  bad,  for  it  Is  a  fatal  de- 
fect.   I  can  do  nothing  for  you." 

This  fable  teaches  that  a  red  violet  Is  often  nn appreciated. 

—School  Bulletin 


Concert  Recitation 

The  Christmas  Baby 
Nellie  R.  Cameron 

Once  a  gentle,  loving  mother 
Watched  above  her  baby. 

In  the  world  there  was  no  other 
Like  that  little  baby. 

For  a  lovely,  golden  star 
Shone  above  the  baby. 

Wise  men  traveled  from  afar 
Just  to  find  the  baby. 

Shepherds,  watching,  saw  a  light 

Shining  for  the  baby. 
Angels  clothed  in  dazzling  white* 

Sang  about  the  baby. 

Years  before,  had  holy  men 

Told  about  the  baby. 
All  the  world  was  waiting,  then. 

Waiting  for  the  baby! 


A  snow  mountain  may  be  substituted  when  it -is  not  possible  to 
procure  a  Christmas  tree.  Pile  boxes  of  all  sizes  in  the  shape  of 
a  pyramid  and  cover  them  with  cotton  batting.  Sprinkle  with 
crystal  snow  and  suspend  the  presents  from  brass-headed  tacks 
which  may  easily  be  driven  Into  the  boxes. 


Many  years  have  rolled  away 
Since  He  was  a  baby. 

Still  with  joy  we  keep  the  day, 
Birthday  of  the  baby. 
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IIITERESTIII6,  IF  TRUE 


You  can  Try  it  for  Yourself  and 
Prove  it 

On6  grain  of  the  active  principle  in  Stuart's 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  digest  three  thoosaDd 
grains  of  meat,  eggs,  or  other  wholesome 
food,  and  this  claim  has  been  proven  by 
aotnal  experiment,  which  anyone  can  per- 
form for  himself  in  the  following  manner : 
Cut  hard-boiled  eggs  into  very  bid  all  pieces, 
as  it  woold  be  if  masticated,  place  the  egg  and 
two  or  three  of  the  tablets  in  a  bottle  or  Jar 
containing  warm  water  hea'.ed  to  ninety- 
eight  degrees  (the  teinperatn  e  of  the  body), 
and  keep  it  at  this  temi>eratLre  for  three  and 
one-half  honrs,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
egg  wUl  be  as  completely  digested  as  it 
wonUl  have  been  in  the  healthy  stomach  of  a 
hungry  boy. 

The  point  of  this  experiment  is  that  what 
Stuart's  Dyspepsia  Tablets  will  'do  to  the  egg 
in  the  bottle  it  will  do  to  the  egg  or  meat  in 
the  stomach,  and  nothing  else  will  rest  and 
invigorate  the  stomach  so  safely  and  effectu. 
ally.  Sven  a  little  child  can  take  Stnari's 
Tablets  with  safety  and  benefit  if  its  diges- 
tion is  weak,  and  the  thousands  of  cures  ac- 
complished by  their  regular  dai^y  use  are 
easily  explained  when  it  is  understood  that 
they  are  composed  of  vegetable  essences, 
aseptic  pepsin,  diastise,  and  Golden  Seal, 
which  mingle  with  the  food  and  digest  it 
thoroughly,  giving  the  overworked  stomach 
a  chance  to  recuperate. 

Dieting  never  cures  dyspepsia,  neither  do 
pills  and  cathartic  medicines,  which  simply 
irritate  and  inflame  ihe  intestines. 

When  enough  food  is  eaten  and  promptly 
digested  there  will  be  no  constipation,  nor,  in 
fact,  will  there  be  disease  of  any  kind,  be- 
cause good  digestion  means  good  health  in 
every  organ.  . 

The  merit  and  success  of  Stuart's  Dyspep- 
sia ^ablets  are  world  wide,  and  they  are  sold 
at  the  moderate  price  of  flf  ty  cenu  for  f  uU- 
sixed  packages  in  every  drug  store  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  in 
Europe. 


Verses  From  Fairyland 


The  Dixon  Co.  have  just  issued  a  small  booklet 
printed  in  color  showing  representations  of  work  done 
with 

DIXON'S  SOLID  CRAYONS 

A  Utile  verse  is  attached  to  each  picture,  which  tells 
in  a  verv  laterestinj^  way  How  the  Colors  were  brought 
to  Earth  by  the  Fairir-s  for  the  Children  of  Mortals  to 
use.  It  ifc  told  in  a  way  that  will  interest  not  only  the 
little  ones  but  their  eldeis  as  well.  Every  teacher 
should  have  a  copy  to  rcaJ  to  her  class. 

They  will  be  ttni  free  if  yon  will  mentton  this 
publication  and  tell  us  where  you  teach . 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


PLAYS 


Hew  Playa«  Dlalo^uM,  Speakers, 
Hand  Books,  Drills.  Oatalqgne  f  ree. 


SPEGTAeLES  tJlkS^^. 

AOBMTSWAMTBO.   VOCUTEB  CO..  Ckli^» 


vpD  A/^HF«DQ  Send  for  Catalosrae  of 
1  CAWnCKO  Reward,  Gift,  Merit, 
Chromo,  Picture,  Prize,  Honor,  Perfect, 
Credit,  Good.prawinK,Sewlng:,Readlng:, 
Bnjsy-Work,  Keport,  iViunber,  Alphabet, 
Composition,  Motto,  History,  LAngmag:e, 
and  Stencil  Cards,  Speakers,  Dialoflriies, 
Plays,  Drills,  Marches,  Tableaux,  Money 
MaklngrEntertalnments,  Teachers*  Aids, 
BooksTEntertalnnient,  School  Supplies, 
Certlllcfites,  Diplomas,  £tc.  Address, 
A.  J*  FOUOH  *  CO.,     WARREN,  PA. 


NOTES 

—The  TuBkegee  Institute,  Booker  T. 
Washington's  school  for  the  practical  train- 
ing of  negroes,  has  received  a  bequest  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars, through  the 
will  of  the  late  James  Callahan  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

— Prof essorSarrett' Wendell,  of  Harvard 
University,  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  Cj/?n- 
ric^  on  October  13.  Professor  Wendell 
will  deliver  at  the  Sorbonne,  In  Paris,  two 
lectures  each  week  during  the  coming  win- 
ter. The  lectures  will  be  in  English,  on 
* 'America,  American  Ideas  and  Instltu- 
tloDS."  This  will  be  the  Urst  time  that  an 
American  has  lectured  in  Engllnh  on  Amer^ 
lean  topics  at  the  University  of  Paris. 

— B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York,  has  just 
ready  a  new  book  by  Edward  Howard 
Griggs  on  *'  Moral  Education,"  which  is 
a  discussion  of  the  whole  sul>ject,  Its  aim 
in  relation  to  our  society  and  all  the  means 
through  which  that  aim  can  be  attained. 

— Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  have  just 
brought  out  a  book  on  the  foreign  popula- 
tion of  our  country,  by  Samuel  McLanahan, 
entitled,  -'Our  People  of  Foreign  Speech." 
The  book  is  practically  a  useful  digest  of 
the  census  and  Immigration  reports  of  the 
United  Sti^tes  government,  and  is  written 
with  a  view  of  giving  an  easy  grasp  of  the 
unprecedented  conditions  confronting  this 
nation. 

— The  question,  ♦•  Is  the  Human  Brain 
Stationary?"  Is  discussed  with  wide  learn- 
ing and  keen  logic  by  Professor  W.  I. 
Thomas  in  the  October-December  Forum, 
Incidentally  he  throws  light  upon  the  com- 
parative intellectual  qualities  of  the  West- 
ern man  and  the  Oriental.  » 

—The  Macmillan  Company  announce  the 
first  Volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Grove's 
*' Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians."  The 
revision  is  said  to  have  been  exceptionally 
thorough  aud  exhaustive,  and  so  many 
fresh  articles  have  been  added  that  the 
work  is  practically  new.  The  new  material 
Is  said  to  be  especially  full  In  relation  to 
American  music  and  musicians. 


A  NEEDLE  AND  A  SPOOL  OF  THBEAD 
Many  years  ago,  a  boy-  of  t\yelve  was 
leaving  his  home  In  Byron,  New  York,  to 
make  his  way  through  the  world.  He  had 
secured  a  *'job"  In  a  stage  coach  office.  As 
his  mother  said  good-bye  to  him,  she  told 
him  that  he  must  always  take  a  just  pride 
In  himself  and  preserve  his  self-respect. 
To  do  that  he  must  be  clean  and  neat,  his 
clothes  In  good  repair,  and  his  buttons  on. 
Therefore  she  gave  him  a  spool  of  black 
thread,  with  a  needle  stuck  through  it 
crosswise. 

The  other  day  Mr.  Franklin  Parmalee, 
head  of  the  Parmalee  Transfer  Company,  of 
Chicago,  died  at  the  Palmer  House,  aged 
eighty-eight.  In  the  pocket  of  a  coat  he  had 
last  worn,  carefully  wrapped,  was  the  spool 
of  black  thread,  with  the  needle  sticking 
crosswise  In  It.  He  had  always  carried  his 
mother's  gift.  To  it  Mr.  Parmalee  attribu- 
ted his  success  in  life.  The  needle  and  the 
spool  of  thread  were  burled  with  him. 


Dr.  CHARLES 
FLESH 
FOOD 

THE 
GREAT 

BEAUTIFJER 

Dr.  Ciisrles  Flesh  Pood  Is  the  grestest 
besutifier  ever  put  on  the  market.  It  is  the 
only  preparation  known  to  medical  science 
that  will  create  good,  firm,  healthy  flesh,  and 

clear  the  complexion  of  every  blemiah,  such 
as  pimples,  blackheads,  &c.,  without  internal 
medicine. 

FOR  RBMOVINO  WRINKLBS  it  is  without 
an  equal. 

FOR  DBVBLOPINa  THB  BUST  or  restoring 
a  wasted  breast  lost  through  nursing  or  sick- 
ness, making  thin  cheeks  plump  and  filling 
the  hollows  of  a  scrawny  neck,  there  is  no 
other  preparation  in  the  world  that  has  any 
comparison. 

SPBCIAL  OPPBR.— The  regular  , price  of 
Dr.  Charles  Flesh  Pood  is  ^00  a  box,  but  to  in- 
troduce it  into  thousands  of  new  homes  we 
have  decided  to  send  two  (2)  boxes  to  all  who 
answer  this  advertisement  and  send  us  $1.00. 
All  packages  are  sent  in  plain  wrapper,  post- 
age prepaid. 

171^T71h~A  sample  box  which  contains 

ri\  iJlJ  enough  of  Dr.  Charles'  Flesh 
Pood  for  anyone  to  ascertain  its  great  merits 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  absolutely  free,  if 
10c.  is  sent  to  pay  for  oost  of  mailing.  Our 
book,  **Art  of  Massage,**  which  contoins  all  the 
correct  movements  for  massaging  the  face, 
neck  and  arms,  and  full  directions  for  develop- 
ing the  bust,  will  also  be  sent  with  this  sample. 

Dr.  Charles  Co.  "•Kh"'?' 

On  Sale  at  all  Lesding  Depsrtmeat 
.  Stores  sod  Dmggists. 


GREGG  SHORTHAND 

Tbe  most  popular-svstem  In  America  to  day,  taoffht 
in  more  burlness  ana  \x\ff\\  schools  than  any  two  otber 
systems  combined.    Our  irrc^test  dUBcnlty  is  to  sup- 
plythe  demand  for  teachers, 
write  for  our  Interestlofc  booklet, 

"About  Grecc  Shorthand.** 

Th«  QREOQ  PUBLISHING  COHPANY 

57  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 


ONE  HUNDRED 

copies  c»f  a  letter,  piece  of 
music,  drawing,  or  any  wric- 
io?  can  be  made  on  a  Lswtoo 
Simplex  Printer.  No  wash. 
•  ing.  No  wetting  of  paper. 
Said  for  circulars  and  samples 
of  work.    Ageots  wanted. 

LAWTON  &  CO.,  ::£aS',?^^5* 


Calendars  and 
Postal  Card  Packots 

2Ht  SEASON. 

Oar  well-known  Packets 
sre  ready,  snd  need  only 
brief  mention.  First  7  Pscks, 
f>ost.psld,  for  f3.80.  10 
Pscks,  post-psld.  $0.80. 

No.  1.  For  54  cts.,  17  Xmss  Csrds  and  Novelty. 

"    2.    "    54cts.,  lOFIneCsrdf     " 

••   3.    '*    $1.08,    23  Xmss  Csrds  and  Booklets. 

•'  4.  **  91.08,  40  Fine  PosUl  Cards.  Includ- 
ing 6  transparent  cards, 
souvenirs  of  Boston. 

••    3.    "    34  cts.»  20  Fine  PostsI  Cards 

(aU  diflerentX 

••    6.    ••    $l.08»    10 Beautlfal Calendars. 

^-         «^^'    »  OUldlfferentX 

'•    8.    **    27cta.,  lOXnmsCanlf. 
**   9.    '*    34  cts.,    3  Booklets  snd  Cslendsr. 
**  10.    «*    34  cts.,  23  SundsySchool  Cards,  or 
20  Fine  Birthday  Cards. 

S^  Special  Packets  and  lots  pot  up  to  order. 

TCAOUCDQ  For  $1 .08, 30 Cards,  no  two  silks. 

I  CAUntnO  For  34cts.,  23Csrds.  notwoallks. 

Sampiso  Pap«r  by  the  pound,  13  eenis. 

H.  H.  CARTER  &  CO., 

*tisfactioii  B  •omsrsst  St.,  Boston* 

'  FnX  C^BO^LARS  OSr  ATFLIOATlOVt  . 
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Editor's  Page 

December — Christmas 

"  Once  more  thy  star  its  splendor  spills 
Across  the  sleeping  Syrian  hills, 
Once  more  the  strange  old  story  thrills 
The  mind  of  man,  till,  sweet  and  clear, 
Our  songs  run  round  the  board,  whose  cheer 
Makes  laughing  children  leap,  and  say, 

« O  Christmas  Day,  O  Christmas  Day !  * " 

The  Star-splendor  in  our  hearts  gets  dimmed  by  the 
cloudy-world  life,  and  it  is  well  there  is  a  Christmas  season 
when  we  come  closer  to  the  Illumination  that  does  not  dim 
as  the  centuries  go  by.  The  teacher's  rushing,  distracting 
life  is  a  poor  preparation  for  welcoming' the  influences  of  the 
Christmas  occasion.  To  take  up  the  Christmas  work  in  the 
school-room  as  the  next  thing^in  the  program  and  push  it  in 
a  mechanical  way^  is  to  kill  the  Christmas  spirit.  Planning 
what  to  do,  the  presents  to  make  —  obligation  gifts  largely 
— ^for  friends  outside  of  school ;  to  vex  the  soul  as  to  where 
the  money  and  time  is  to  come  from ;  to  rush  on  "  fancy 
work  **  up  to  the  last  minute  before  school — these  things  are 
not'^conducive  to  the  calm  thinking  and  planning  as  to  the 
best  way  the  still  swt^et  Christmas  influences  shall  steal  in 
upon  the  children  at  school.  Large  pity  for  the  children 
whose  teacher  thinks  Christmas  in  school  is  a  great  bore  : — 
"It  breaks  in  upon  the  work  so,  you  know.**  Such  a  teacher 
would  better  not  mention  Christraai  to  the  children  at  all. 
Better  dead  negation  than  perversion  of  the  whole  meaning  of 
Christmas  for  the  little  ones  who  never  get  its  true  signifi- 
cance at  home.  The  experienced  teachers  have  learned  the 
best  ways  of  interweaving  the  Christmas  preparation  in  the 
month  of  December.  They  learn  every  year  what  to 
omit  or  what  to  do  better,  from  past  efforts.  A  word  to  the 
new  teachers  who  are  to  have  their  first  Christmas  with  the 
wee  folks.  Don't  overdo  it.  Don't  weary  the  children  by 
talking  too  much  about  it.  Keep  the  thought  of  Christmas 
fresh  at  all  hazards.  There  can  be  "  nagging  '*  over  Christ- 
mas as  well  as  everything  else.  Touch  the  meaning  of 
Christmas  with  the  utmost  reverence  and  delicacy.  Wait 
for  the  right  time  to  do  this.  Watch  the  moods  of  the  chil- 
dren and  seize  upon  the  opportune  time.  Press  nothing. 
Push  nothing.  The  great  danger  will  be  that  you  will  begin 
too  early  and  talk  too  much.  Christmas  is  often  worn  out 
in  the  home  and  at  school,  and  only  the  frazzled  rags  of  it 
are  left  for  the  day  itself. 

And  for  this  day — the  day  before  Christmas  in  the  school? 
How  shall  that  be  managed  in  the  primary  school  ?  Even 
if  this  room  is  in  a  large  building  with  higher  grades,  and 
all  join  together  for,  "  exercises,"  each  teacher  will  want  a 
little  time  with  her  own  flock.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
good  talk  these  days  about  the  sacredness  of  Individuality. 
It  applies  closely  to  the  teacher's  way  of  "  celebrating  "  any 
event  in  her  room.  What  one  teacher  can  do  successfully, 
another  will  signally  fail  in  attempting  to  do.  llie  teacher 
across  the  way,  who  has  the  temperament  to  make  a  "  lovely 
Christmas  time  "  for  her  children  with  a  few  songs,  an 
orange,  lace  bag  of  candies,  and  a  spray  of  raisins  for  each, 
a  little  marching  in  fancy  caps,  and  the  general  feeling  of 
festivity  she  can  radiate  in  her  pretty  gown,  is  doing  just  the 
best  thing  for  her  to  do.  But  another  teacher,  with  a  wholly 
different  make-up  would  make  a  sad  farce  to  attempt  to 
copy  it.  By  Christmas  time  every  teacher  knows  pretty 
well,  the  kind  of  entertainment  he;r  children  will  en- 
joy most.  It  is  not  the  teacher's  good  time  ;  it  is  the  chil- 
dren's time,  and  that  which  the  teacher  can  do  the  best, 
and  the  children  will' like  the  best,  that  is  the  best  thing  for 


her  to  do.  Expense  is  not  necessary.  J)rill  exercises  are 
not  necessary  —  they  usually  kill  spontaneity.  To  begin  a 
little  beforehand  and  plan  for  a  simple  dramatization  by  the 
children,  arranging  the  situations  in  outline  and  leaving  the 
carrying  out  and  cues  to  them,  will  be  sure  to  please,  if 
something  can  be  provided  for  all  the  children  to  have  a 
a  part,  and  if  the  sisters,  cousins,  and  aunts  are  there  to  see. 

Finally  isn't  it  the  great  secret  o*f  a  helpful,  happy  Christ- 
mas with  the  children  to  lead  them  to  realise  as  well  as  they 
can  that  the  gay  part —  stockings,  gifts,  and  banquet  dinners, 
is  only  one  form  of  the  expression  of  joy  that  all  Christen- 
dom feels  for  the  gift  of  the  little  Babe  in  Bethlehem. 

I  wish  for  you  all, 

A  Merry,  Merry  Christmas  ! 


Editor's  Address 
Sharon,  Mass. 


Making  a  Christmas  Number 
How  many  teachers  will  realize,  when  they  open  this  num- 
ber, the  difficulty  of  making  a  twelfth  Christmas  number  of 
Primary  Education?  What  can  be  said,  that  has  not 
already  been  said  in  the  other  eleven  Christmas  numbers  ? 
What  helps  can  be  offered,  what  illustrations  can  be  pre- 
sented, that  will  not  be  a  repetition  of  those  already  given  ? 
Santa  Claus  in  various  shapes  and  situations,  Christmas 
trees,  children  with  and  without  the  bewitching  stockings, 
a  variety  of  ways  for  the  construction  of  presents  for  tibc 
home,  pictures  of  turkeys  and  the  whole  menagerie  of  the 
farm  yard,  —  all  these  are  in  the  back  numbers  of  Primary 
Educahon.  The  teachers  who  have  these  need  only  turn 
back  tp  find  them,  and  surely  they  do  not  want  a  repetition - 
of  these  every  year. 


The  Philippines 

What  did  the  children  say  of  the  Philippine  games?  One 
touch  of  play  makes  the  world  of  children  kin,  and  I  Hope 
they  feel  a  little  acquainted  now  with  the  new  relatives  in  the 
far  away  country.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  very 
glad  of  letters  from  American  children.  The  address  of  the 
teacher  is  given  in  her  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  Philip- 
pine article.  But  don't  send  anything  poorer  in  quality  than 
the  photographed  letter  on  page  454  (October  number). 
The  slip  which  was  reproduced  is  exceedingly  creditable  in 
every  way.  Can  our  children  do  as  well  ?  'fhe  age  of  some 
of  the  letter  writers  is  puzzling,  but  I  explained  it  to  myself 
in  supposing  that  they  are  like  children  in  the  new  schools 
and  the  English  language. 


Mr.  Kenyon*s  Pantomime  Pictures 
How  do  the  children  do  with  them  ?  Do  they  enjoy 
making  their  own  interpretations  ?  Do  the  pictures  stir  their 
imagination,  and  do  they  write  good  descriptions  of  them  ? 
Send  me  some  of  their  work,  please ;  I  want  to  see  if  these 
pictures  are  fulfilling  the  purpose  which  I  have  for  them. 
By  the  way,  who  will  name  these  hair-line  people,  who  do 
everything  as  well  as  flesh  and  blood  people?  Mr.  Kenyon 
and  I  have  not  found  a  happy  name  for  them  yet.  If  any- 
body thinks  it  easy  to  create  these  unnamed  creatures,  try 
to  draw  thera  in  new  poses  and  find  the  knowledge  of 
anatomy  needed  and  the  skill  required  to  represent  muscles  in 
action.  I  have  hoped  much  from  the  school  use  of  these 
pictures. 

1|^=*  Teachers'  Round  Table 

in  the  March  number  will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
this  question,  viz  : 

Shall  children  have  what  they  like  best  read  to  them^  or 
that  which  their  teachers  and  parents  think  is  best  for  them  t 

Answers  must  be  received  by  me,  not  later  than  December 
25,     Condensed,  pithy  answers  desired  and  lots  of  th«il.^ 
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•^A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  pnbllsh  In  their 
popular  IVoman^s  Home  Library,  a  work  on 
•»  Correct  Writing  and  Speaking,"  by  Miss 
Mary  A.  Jordan,  Professor  of  English  lit- 
eratijre  in  Smith  College.  Tador  Jenks's 
book,  **  In  the  Days  of  Chaucer,"  with  an 
introduction  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  the 
first  book  in  their  Lives  of  Great  Writers 
series,  has  only  jnst  been  published,  but  it 
has  already  been  recommended  for  use  in 
the  English  department  of  Smith  College. 

— ^Fleming  H.  Rerell  Company  announce 
Professor  George  Albert  Coe*s  new  book, 
">  Education  in  Religion  and  Morals."  They 
will  have  ready  next  week  "  Maltlbie  Daven- 
port Babcock :  a  Reminiscent  Sketch  and 
Memorial,"  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Robinson. 
This  little  memorial  volume  is  to  be  enriched 
with  several  portraits  not  hitherto  published 
and  win  afford  a  sympathetic  reminder  ofa 
life, so  unique  that  it  is  not  duplicated  In 
the  annals  of  the  American  pulpit. 

—A  new  edition  of  "  A  Life  of  Shakes- 
peare," by  William  J.  Rolfe,  has  recently 
been  published  by  Dana  Estes  &  Co.  It  is 
printed  from  new  type  on  heavy  paper, 
with  broad  margins,  and  Is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  eight  full-page  etchings  and 
photogravures.  Dr.  Rolfe  gives,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  evidences  for  the  facts  of  the 
great  dramatist's  life  and  the  reason  for 
accepting  or  rejecting  current  traditions 
and  conjectures.  In  addition  to  the  bio- 
graphical matter  the  volume  contains  able 
criticism  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  a  tlbllog- 
raphy  of  his  writings  and  an  index.  The 
book  is  bound  in  cloth  and  also  in  half 
morocco     (#8.00,  $6.00.) 

— Little,  Brown  &  Co.  announce  **  George 
Eliot,"  by  Mathilde  Blind.  This  is  a  new 
illustrated  edition,  with  a  critical  estimate 
of  George  Eliot's  Writings,  Supplementary 
Chapters  on  •*  George  Eliot  at  Work  "and 
*'Her  Friends  and  Home  Life,"  together 
with  "A  Bibliography,"  by  Frank  Waldo, 
Ph.D.,  and  G.  A.  Turklngton,  M.A.  12mo. 
Cloth,  $1.25. 

A  new  edition  of  the  **  Life  of  George 
Eliot  by  Mathilde  Blind  is  warranted  by 
the  wealth  of  information  on  George  Eliot 
and  her  work  that  has  accumulated  since 
the  publication  of  the  first  edition  in  the 
Famous  Women  Series.  Miss  Blind's  ma- 
terial is  all  retained,  and  the  matter  added 
inclades  a  chapter  on  George  Eliot's  present 
position  in  literature  as  determined  by  the 
leading  critics  who  have  written  of  her  In 
the  twenty  years  following  her  death ;  In- 
formation as  to  her  life  and  environment, 
gleaned  from  letters  and  surviving  friends , 
and  a  bibliography  which  is  by  far  the 
most  exhaustive  yet  compiled.  The  bibli- 
ography alone  would  be  a  sufficient  cause 
for  the  issue  of  a  new  edition  In  view  of 
the  constant  demand  for  such  Information 
from  libraries  and  colleges.  A  good  index 
is  added  to  the  book,  and  four  full-page 
illustrations  portray  scenes  of  interest  to 
all  students  of  George  Eliot. 


DIRECTORY  OF  LEADIN8  TEACHERS'  AeENCIES 

'<An  honest,  painstaking,  efficient  teachers'  agency  is  a  very  serviceable  institution  lor  school 
boards  and  teachers."  It  is  a  legitimate  and  helpful  business.  Some  of  the  very  best  and  most 
successful  educators  in  public  schools,  colleges  and  private  schools,  have  been  put  there  by  means  of 
teachers'  agencies.  The  following  excellent  teachers'  agencies  are  managed  by  able,  experienced 
and  reliable  persons,  and  have  our  recommendation. 


Eastern  Teachers'  Agency 

'^     ESTABLISHED   1890. 
Telephone,  Boston,  '<  75-2.  Miss  B.  P.  POSTER,  iWanagsr. 

BO    iBroxxideld.    Street,    Bostoxi. 


FISHER 


TEACHERS' 


A.  a.  FISHER.  Prop. 
VOHQ  BXPBRIBNCB.  PROMPT.  RBUABLB. 


AGENCY 

120  TRBMONT  St.,  BOSTON. 


SYRACUSE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

1.    Preoeptr«BB  Private  School,  veoo.  I  3.    History,  Oeographf,  Church  School,  8575. 

3.    EnsliaH,  Literature,  Public  School,  8(150.  I  4.    TrATellnc  Gompauion.  Beading,  STOO. 

NOAH  LEONARD,  Ph.D.,  Manager,  »  The  Hlor,  Dept.  F,  SyrMuae.  N.  T- 


fllla  Poaltiona  every  week  in 
the  year  some  of  which  you 
would  like. 


Agencies  create  a  demand  for  teachers  by  the  constant  presentation  qf  their  candidates. 


EDUCATORS' 


EXCHANGE, 

101  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  BLDQ.,  PORTLAND,  ME. 


KEEPING 

Homellsville,  N.  Y„  wr 


vaoanoies  quiet  is  often  important  and  may  most  easily  be  done  tbroogb 

a  recommendation  agency.   On  Aug.  5.  1904,  Superintendent  Redman  of 

Homellsville,  N.  Y„  wrote  us  that  be  was  looking  for  a  principal  of  a  grammar  school,  that 
he  wanted  us  to  recommend  one  W  £k  ^\  £k  tkM  ^  MCG.  ^i^'orm  her.  We  recommended  a 
and  one  only,  and  not  eyen  to  w  #%^i#%lv  wl  KO  ladyin  the opnoslte  comer  of  the 
state;  be  telegraphed  her  to  meet  htm  In  Albany,  engaged  her,  and  wrote  us :  <*  It  mav  interest  yon 
to  know  thai  no  one  but  you  outside  the  board  knew  the  vacancy  was  to  occur.'*  ^\  |  ||  PT 
This  we  call  good  agency  work ;  it  is  the  easiest  way  to  fill  a  yacanoy  and  keep  it  %^  W  I  Ci  I 
G.  W.  BARDBISN,        ..-..-.       406  South  Franklin  Street,  STRACUSB,  K.  T. 


THE  TEACHERS'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENBLAND, 


EDWARD   W.  FICKETT,    Manager, 

8  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 


Teachers  Wanted  at  Once  for  all  Qrades. 


REGISTER    NOW. 


An  agency  registration  places  y  uint  unh  with  vaaincies  of  whole  sections  of  the  count -^y. 


Agency  Manual  sent  free  to  any  address. 


4  Ashburton  PI.,  Boston. 

ijt  Fifth  Ave.,  Now  York, 

tsos  ^enn.  Ave,,  WashingtoK. 


203  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago. 
414  Century  Bldg^  Minneapolis. 
S$3  Cooper  Buiiding,  Denver. 
313  Rookery  Bldg,  Spokane. 


Qd  Seventh  St..  Portland. 
SlS  Parrot t  Bid g^- San  Francisco. 
5S5  Stimson  B Ik.,  Los  Angeles. 


'"'  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 

Solicits  business  of  Employers  who  appreciate  careful  service  Uk  Meir  inierests;  also  of  earnest, 
ambitious  teachers  whose  work  is  worthy  of  investigation. 


Of  Boston  I 

120  Boylston  St. 


THE  JAMES  F.  McCULLOUBH  TEACHERS'  ABENCY  ""'^^klU^i!^^^ 

A  SUOCESSFUI.  SOHOOL  AND  COIXEOE  BUREAU 

iinuf    Is  the  time  to  REGISTER.    Vaoanoies  ocoar  right  along  thra  the  year.    Membership 
IvUff    good  until  close  of  season  of  1904-5.    Write  for  elroalars  and  blank  to-day. 


The  salary  your  qualiftcations  deserve  is  increased  by  an  agency  registration. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

378  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicagro,  111.     C.  J.  Albert,  Manager 

TWRRTTRTH  YRAR    '^^  largest  Westcm  Agency.    College<«,  Sute  Normal  Schools,  Secondary  Schools  and 
i  nun  i lulu    luAIl    Public  Schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country  supplied  with  teachers.     Year  Book  free. 


SCHERMtRHORII  I^l^St  J^S 


Oldest  and  Best  known  in  U.  S.  iBst.  1855 
John  C.  Rockwell,  Manager. 


Agtncies  are  lirgely  responsible  for  the  increase  in  salaries  the  last  few  years. 


Tl!  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 


Recommends  college  and  normal 
graduates,  specialists,  and  other 


WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager 


teachers  to  colleges,  public  and 
private  schools,  ana  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools. 


70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


ALBANY    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

Provides  Schools  of  all  Grades  with  Competent  Teachers. 

Assists  Teachers  in  Obtaining  Positions. 

HARLAN  P.  FRENCH.  Proprietor.  81  CHAPEL  STREET,  ALBANY,    N.  Y. 
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Seeing  Santa  Claus 

Laura  Frost  Armitage 

(Characters  : — Santa  Claus ^  Boy  Blue^  Bo  Peepy  Jack 
Hornef,  Miss  Muffet^  Jack  and  Jill ;  or,  Freely  Dorothy ^ 
Harry^  Gladys,  Earl,  and  Ruth,    Time,  Christmas  Eve.'i 

I 

£arl  {to  Ruth)     Oh,  I  just  wish  we  could  see  him. 

Fred    See  whom? 

Ruth  Why,  Santa  Claus.  Earl  and  I  have  just  been 
talking  about  him  and  we  wene  wishing  we  could  get  a  peep 
at  him  once. 

Gladys    Oh,  wouldn't  1  like  to  ! 

Dorothy  Harry  and  I  tried  it  last  year.  We  came  down 
and  hid  in  the  front  hall  but  Papa  found  us  and  sent  us  to 
bed. 

Fred  Pve  tried  ioi years  but  Mamma  says  he  never  comes 
around  when  you  watch. 

Harry    Couldn't  we  get  outside  and  peep  in  the  windows  ? 

Dorothy  Oh,  he  doesn't  come  until  midnight  and  we 
wouldn't  dare  to  go  out  at  that  time. 

Harry  Of  course  we  would.  It  is  only  girls  that  are  afraid 
of  the  dark.  f 

Dorothy    Well,  I'd  rather  stay  inside.     Fred,  can't  you 
think  of  some  other  way?     Harry  and  I  were  talking  it  over' 
on  the  train  coming  here  and  I  said,  "Maybe  Cousin  Fred 
can  think  of  a  way." 

Fred  (after  thinking  atOhile)  I've  thought  of  something. 
Santa  Claus  wouldn't  come  in  if  he  should  spy  us  but  if  he 
thought  we  were  not  r<fdr/ children,  he  might.  Couldn't  we 
fool  him  by  making  believe  we  were  Mother  Goose  children 
right  out  of  the  book? 

Dorothy     How  could  we  do  that  ? 

Fred  We  could  dress  like  them  and  then  stand  perfectly 
still  as  if  we  were  made  of  wax  or  something,  just  the  way 
you  do  in  a  tableau  you  know.  He  might  think  it  was  some 
kind  of  a  show  of  wax  figures. 

Dorothy  Oh,  I  know  how.  I've  been  in  a  tableau.  You 
hold  your  hand  this  way  and  your  head  so  (Jfoses)  and  you 
don't  even  wink. 

Earl    Oh,  my  !     I  couldn't  keep  as  still  as  that. 

Harry    You  could  if  you  really  wanted  to  see  Santa  -Claus. 

Eat  I    Oh,  1  will,  I  will.     See  me  !   (/^^Jifx.) 

Gladys    Will  we  have  to  stand  so  very  long  ? 

Fred  Oh  not  very,  very  long.  We  must  be  already  be- 
fore twelve  o'clock.  We  must  dress  like  Mother  Goose 
children  and  I'll  fix  you  in  your  places.  I'll  be  Boy  Blue. 
We  can  find  some  dress-up  clothes  in  the  attic. 

Harry     I  think  I'll  be  Jack  Horner,  I  can  have  a  pie. 

Dorothy  I  want  to  be  Bo- Peep.  A  cane  with  a  hook 
handle  will  do  for  a  crook. 

Glddys     May  I  be  Miss  Muffet? 

Earl    What  can  Ruth  and  I  be? 

Fred  You  might  be  Jack  and  Jill  and  carry  a  pail  of 
water.  An  empty  pail  would  do. 

Now  let's  be  off  and  see  what  we  can  find.  Then  we'll 
go  to  bed,  and  I'll  lie  awake  and  after  papa  and  mamma  go 
upstairs  I'll  call  you  and  we'll  come  down  very  softly. 
{Exeunt,) 

II 

(  Children  come  tip- toeing  in,  in  costume,  stockings  in  hand,) 

Fred  Now  we'll  hang  our  stockings  first  {all  hang  them). 
Then  we'll  get  into  place.  Bo- Peep,  you  stand  here.  Hold 
your  crook  so  !  Miss  Muffet,  you  must  sit  on  this  foot-stool 
and  you  must  be  eating.  Put  your  spoon  to.  your  lip,  so. 
Jack  Horner,  get  into  that  corner  and  hold  up  your  thumb 
with  the  plum  on  it.  Jack  and  Jill,  stand  over  here  and  take 
the  pail  between  you.  I  will  stand  here  and  hold  my  horn 
to  my  mouth,  so.  Now  we  mustn't  move  our  eyes.  It's 
getting  late.     Now  —  all  ready  !   {All pose,) 

Ruth  {after  awhile.)  Oh  dear !  This  pail  is  so  heavy 
even  if  it  is  empty. 

All.     Sh  ! 

Gladys  {after  awhile.)     How  my  arm  aches  1 

AIL  "  Sh  ! 

{Earl  yawns  aloud.) 


AU.     Sh! 

Harry.    My  thumb  is  tired  of  standing  up. 

All.     Sh ! 

Dorothy. '  I'm  —  so  —  sleepy  (yawning) . 

AH.    Shi 

( lack  Hornet^ s  hand  drops,  then  his  head.  Bo- Peep  drops 
rook  and  leans  against  wall.  Jill  lets  go  of  pail  and  slides 
to  floor.  Jack  soon  does  the  same.  Miss  Muffefs  head  drops 
forward.  Boy  Blue's  eyes  close  and  horn  falls.  This 
rouses  him  for  a  moment  but  his  eyes  soon  close  again  and  he 
leans  against  the  wall.) 

Enter  Sanla  Claus.     {All fast  asleep.) 

Santa  Claus.  Ah  \  Well,  well,  well !  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren of  my  old  friend.  Mother  Goose.  But  what  are  they 
doing  here  ?  (  Walks  about  and  looks  at  them  closely.)  Aha  ! 
I  know  these  children.  They're  not  Mother  Goose's  family. 
Aha  !  I  see  what  they're  up  to.  They're  waiting  to  sec  roe 
and  they  don't  want  me  to  know  them.  But  they  can't  fool 
this  old  fellow.  Just  as  if  he  didn't  know  every  child  in  the 
world.  I've  found  children  waiting  for  me  many  a  time,  but 
they  always  fall  asleep  and  miss  me.  I'll  fill  the  stockings  and 
won't  they  be  surprised  when  they  wake  up  and  find  they've 
missed  me  after  all.  (Fills  stockings,  then  puts  toy  or  candy 
into  Miss  Muffefs  bowl,  and  into  Jack  andJiWspaiL)  Now 
I  must  be  off.  But  I  believe  I'll  try  that  horn  of  Boy  Blue's 
once.  (Blows  and  runs  off,  dropping  horn  near  door.) 
Children  rouse  up  a  little  at  sound,  then  fallback  into  former 
position. 

HI 

(Morning)  Fred  (rousing)  Oh,  I  say?  Wake  up  !  What 
are  you  all  asleep  for  ? 

Harry  (jumping up.)     Who's  been  asleep? 

Dorothy  (rubbing  eyes)     Not  I. 

Gladys    I — was  —  almost  —  asleep. 

Earl  (yawning)     Did  —  he  —  come  ? 

Ruth  (almost  crying)  I  was  so  sleepy.  Did  you  all  sec 
him? 

Others    Oh,  no,  no. 

Fred  Well,  I'm  afraid  we  were  all  asleep.  But  I  heard 
him.     He  blew  on  a  big  horn. 

Harry  and  Dorothy     I  heard  him. 

Gladys  And  there's  your  horn,  Fred,  over  by  the  door. 
He  blew  on  that. 

Ruth     See  what's  in  our  pail !     {Holding  it  up.) 

Gladys    And  in  my  bowl ! 

Harry    And  see  the  stockings  ! 

All    Oh,  oh,  oh  I     (All  run  to  get  the  stockings.) 

Dorothy    Oh,  why  couldn't  we  have  kept  awake-? 

Fred  Well,  we've  missed  him  this  time,  sure.  But  next 
year  we'll  try  it  again  and  we'll  all  keep  awake. 

All    Yes,  indeed,  we  will. 


Alaska  Christmas  Candles 

(Redtatioo) 

Of  all  the  babies  living  in  the  world,  "you  will  agree, 
The  baby  in  Alaska  has  the  queerest  Christmas  tree, 
For  it's  lighted  up  with  candles  that  are  gathered  from 
the  sea. 

For  when  people  of  Alaska  want  to  see  to  work  at  night. 
Or  to  make  their  children's  Christmas  trees  all  bcautifiil 

and  bright. 
They  have  oily  little  fishes  that  will  furnish  them  a  light. 

They  catch  them  and  they  dry  them  and  they  draw  a  fittle 

wick 
Through  the  bodies  of  the  fishes,  which  arc  never  very 

thick. 
And  they  stand  them^ike  a  candle  in  a  little  candlestick  ! 

And  that's  why  of  all  the  babies  in  the  world  you  will  agree. 
The  baby  in  Alaska  has  the  queerest  Christmas  tree, 
For  it's  lighted  up  with  candles  that  are  gathered  from  the 
sea.— 5^/.  Digitized  by  V:j V^  V_/ V  IV^ 
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—The  Delaware  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion gives  official  recognition  to  tlie  need  of 
normal  school  training  in  its  last  report. 
As  Delaware  is  disinclined  to  make  the 
large  outlay  necessary  to  support  a  normal 
school  of  her  own,  the  board  recommends 
that  one  thousand  dollars  be  given  to  each 
county^  school  commission,  to  be  applied 
toward  sending  persons  who  have  passed 
the  ninth  grade  In  the  Delaware  public 
schools  and  are  recommended  by  the  county 
superintendents,  to  the  normal  schools  in 
Pennsylvania,  not  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  being  allowed  in  one  year  to  any 
one  person. 

— '•  The  Pearl  aTld  the  Pumpkin  **  is  a  new 
departure  in  books  for  children ;  it  canuot 
be  compared  to  anything  heretofore  pro- 
duced for  juvenile  readers.  This  story  is 
a  thorough'  case  of  collaboration  between 
the  authors,  Messrs.  W.  W.  Denslow  and 
Paul  West.  The  plot  is  supported  by  the 
most  whimsical  set  of  characters  ever 
dreamed  of,  and  Mr.  West  has  woven  them 
into  a  charming  tale  in  his  own  effective 
style.  The  story  is  illustrated  by  a  hun 
dred  and  twenty-flve  illustratious  by  Dens 
low,  the  creator  of  the  whimsical  dress  of 
the  Scare  Crow,  the  Tin  Woodman,  and 
the  Cowardly  Lion  in  the  •»  Wizard  of  Oz." 
but  where  he  only  had  a  few  eccentric 
characters  to  deal  with  in  that  story,  he 
has  hordes  in  this,  and  it  clearly  eclipses 
anything  he  has  done  for  children  hereto- 
fore. It  is  a  Quarto,  cloth  bound,  $1.26, 
published  by  G,  W.  Dillingham  Company, 
New  York.     

THE  TOUTff  8  OOMPANION  AS  A  GIPT 
What  other  Christmas  present  can  you 
choose  that  will  give  so  much  pleasure  for 
so  little  money  as  a  year's  subscription  for 
the  TotUh'8  Companion?  The  Holiday 
Nnipbers  and  the  Calendar,  joycmsly  wel- 
comed on  Christmas  morning,  making  a 
good  gift  in  themselves,  are  but  the  fore- 
taste of  a  whole  year's  feast  to  come.  The 
mind  is  entertained  with  the  numbers  in 
band,  and  the  imagination  revels  in  the 
pleasure  that  each  new  week  will  bring 
antil  Christmas  comes  again. 
If  yoa  desire  to  make  a  Christmas  pres- 
,  ent  of.  the  Touches  Companion,  send  tlie 
publishers  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  to  whom  yDu  wish  to  give  Tlie 
Companion,  with  $1.75,  the  annual  sub- 
scription price,  stating  that  it  is  to  be  a 
gift.  The  publishers  will  send  to  the  ad- 
dress named,  in  a  parcel  to  be  opened 
Christmas  morning,  all  the  remaining 
issues  for  1904  published  after  the  sub- 
scription is  received,  including  the  Double 
Holiday  Numbers,  the  Com/janion*s  *'  Car- 
nation ••  Calendar  for  1906,  lithographed  in 
twelve  colors  and  gold,  and  subscription 
certificate  for  the  flfty-two  issues  of  1905. 
Full  Illustrated  Announcement  fully  de- 
scribing the  principal  features  of  the  Co^n- 
panion'8  new  volume  for  1905,  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  free.  The  Youth*8  Companion, 
144  Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


DIRECTORY  OF  LEADIN8  TEACHERS'  AOENCIES 

{^Continued  from  Page  jo/) 

Tou  mil  never  rise  higher  than  your  agpiratUms;  an  agency  regist  -ation  broadens  your  opportunUie$  to  ri§e. 


THE  BREWER  AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED  20  YEARS. 


6900  POSITIONS  PILLED. 


THE  AUDITORIUn.  CHICAGO. 


nr^p  A  r*  H  I?  D Q  W/  A  M  TP  PI  ^^  »iectlon  of  the  United  Slates  presents  such  oppor- 
I  I-i^^wlltilvO  TY/\i^  1  EJ,IJ  tunlties  for  progresaive  teacherd  as  does  Oklahoma 
*    .  and  Indian  Territories  where  "  Cities  spring  up  lu  a  night.'*    We  also  have  good  openings 

thronghont  the  entire  West.   Addreds 

SOUTHWESTERN  TEACHERS  BUREAU,       Outhrie,  Okla.      N.  F.  BUCK,  Mgr. 


Minneapolis 
Teachers'  . 
Agency.    .    . 


1.    Admit)  to  member^blp  01U7  the  better  olass  of  teachers  —  registra- 
tion fee  ri^turned  to  others  at  once. 

3.    Rettims  fee  if  Its  services  are  not  satisfactory. 

3.  Makes  specialty  of  placing  teachers  iu  Middle  States,  and  in  the 
West.   Largest  salaries  paid  there. 

4.  Ts  conducted  by  experienced  educators  and  business  men. 

5.  Has  had  phenomenal  success  in  placing  its  members  dnrlng  the 
past  year. 

Address  327-31  14th  Ave.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Educational  Travel 

Is  Travel  via  the 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 

Bear  Tliis  in  flind 

When  Purchasing  Your  Tickets 

To  the 

Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition 

At  Portland,  in  1905 


Don't  Miss  tlie 

Yellowstone  Park  Tour 


^nd  Four  Cents  for  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  Pamphlet. 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  Qenerai  Passenger  Agent 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


A  Superintendent  Answers 

THE  QUESTION :    **  What  id  the  most  helpful  reading  in  the  line  of  periodicals  for 

teachers  ?  " 
THE   ANSWER:    **A  live  magazine  dealing  entirely  with  professional  subjects  is 

FIRST  in  my  estimation." 

AMERICAN   EDUCATION  SUPPLIES   THIS    DEMAND 

BECAUSE    IT    CONTAINS: 


School  News.  Teachers  are  kept  in  touch 
with  their  co-laborers  and  events  of  ii.ter- 
est  in  the  educational  world,  both  state 
and  national. 

Bxaminations  and  Answers.  Both  the 
Uniform  and  the  Regents',  correct  and 
authentic. 

Present  History.  Summary  of  the  most  im- 
portant events. 

Current  Literature.  Reviews  and  selections 
from  the  best  books. 


Leading  Articles.  Practical  ideas  of  practical 
school  subjects  by  the  foremost  educators. 

School  Men  of  the  Hour.  Illustrated  sketches 
of  leading  school  men  and  women. 

Best  to  be  Found*  A  summary  of  the  best 
articles  in  current  educational  journals. 

For  the  School  Room.  Practical  methods, 
helps  and  suggestions. 

Editorials.  Discussions  of  those  ideas  and  con- 
ditions that  make  for  progress  and  influence 
in  the  profession. 

You  can  obtain  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  for  15  months  and  your  choice  of  the 
Foar  Track  News  or  the  Pathfinder  for  one  year  for  $1.25. 

AMERICAN  EDUCATION,  81  Cliapei  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Little   Plays   for  the  School-room 

IV 
In  the  Service  of  Christmas 

Alice  E.  Allen 

(All  righu  resenred) 

The  following  play  is  based  upon  a  story,  "  In  the  Ser- 
vice of  Christmas,"  by  Mary  Allaire,  published  in  The  Out- 
Used  by  permission  of  publishers. 


look. 


The  Story 


Before  telling  the  children  the  following  story,  bring  out 
the  real  meaning  of  the  Christmas  Elves.  Let  the  little  ones 
tell  stories — some  they  have  read  or  heard,  or  some  real 
happenings  in  their  own  little  world,  maybe  —  in  which 
children  have  brought  joy  and  comfort  to  sad  hearts  at 
Christmastide.  Lead  them  to  see  and  feel  how  the  begin- 
ning of  the  service  was  a  loving  thought  in  some  little  head. 
Then  let  them  think  of  all  the  loving  thoughts  that  come  to 
people  at  Christmas,  as  busy  little  fairies,  or  elves,  who  fly 
far  and  wide  on  happy  wings  scattering  cheer  and  good  will 
—  all  in  memory  of  the  Christ  Child  born  so  many  years 
ago  in  Bethlehem.  In  this  way  the  story  which  you  are  to 
tell  them,  while  it  sounds  like  a  fairy  story,  will  have  for 
them  a  real  meaning ;  and  the  joyous  Christmas  Elves  will 
become  very  real  indeed. 

The  story  of  the  play  simply  told  is  as  follows : 

Early  in  the  New  Year,  away  out  in  the  big  frosty  forest 
some  little  elves  met  together.  They  were  beautiful  little 
creatures  with  hair  soft  and  fine,  as  the  silk  of  the  milkweed. 
Each  wore  a  pair  of  bright  gauzy  wings  which  glittered  gold 
and  red  and  blue  and  green  in  the  sunshine.  Each  little 
face  was  full  of  smiles  as  each  little  heart  was  full  of  love  for 
everybody  and  everything  in  all  the  big  world.  They  were 
the  little  Christmas  Elves. 

And  they  were  talking  of  Christmas  that  morning.  These 
little  elves  are  so  small  that  they  can  creep  into  people's 
hearts  and  peep  into  their  very  thoughts.'  And  they  had 
found,  out  that,  in  spite  of  merry  Christmas  carols  and  bells 
and  glad  greetings  everywhere,  there  had  been  many  and 
many  sad  hearts  even  at  Christmastide. 

"  Something  must  be  done,"  said  one  little  elf.  "  Of  all 
the  days  in  the  year,  Christmas  must  not  be  sad." 

While  they  talked  together  suggesting  one  plan  after  an- 
other, suddenly  the  woods  were  full  of  the  sweetest  music 
they  had  ever  heajd.  Then  into  their  midst,  flashing  with 
gay  colors,  came  old  Father  Time,  his  twelve  Months,  and 
all  the  Hours  of  the  whole  year. 

When  they  saw  this  beautiful  company  all  the  little  Elves 
sang  songs  of  greeting.  Then  they  clustered  about  Father 
Time  and  told  him  eagerly  about  their  Christmas  plans. 
Father  Time  was,  of  course,  delighted.  He  called  the 
Months  and  their  Hours  about  him,  and  to  each  little  Elf 
he  gave  a  Month,  or  more,  and  many  little  Hours,  as  helpers 
in  their  kind  work.  In  glad  little  bands  they  flew  away 
from  the  forest — away  into  the  big  world.  All  the  year  un- 
til Christmas  time,  they  were  busy.  They  found  out 
people's  troubles.  They  thought  out  the  best  ways  of  mak- 
ing sad  people  happy  and  poor  people  comfortable.  And 
then  they  slipped  into  the  heads  of  the  little  children  every- 
where and  whispered  their  plans-  They  found  hosts  of  will- 
ing helpers. 

Christmas  came  again.  And  all  unseen  by  people  the 
little  Elves  flew  here  and  there,  dropping  gifts  and  gay 
greetings,  and  watching  with  happy  faces  the  joy  which  they 
had  helped  to  bring. 

And  when  Christmas  was  over,  when  the  stars  came  out 
and  all  was  still,  the  glad  little  Elves,  the  Months,,  and  all 
the  Hours  flew  again  to  the  silent  snowy  forest  Here 
Father  Time  was  waiting  to  hear  their  story.  And  cluster- 
ing about  him,  their  hearts  too  happy  for  words,  they  sang 
♦heir  Christmas  song  of  joy  and  thanksgiving. 

Directions  for  the  Play 

The  back  part  of  the  school-room  is  the  forest.  The  front  —  or  the 
part  near  the  blackboard — is  the  town  or  city  at  Christmastide.     A  few 


little  evergreen  trees,  or  some  festoons  of  spicy  cedar,  will  show  the  for- 
est. The  name  o '  the  town  best  known  to  the  children  prettily  prioted 
on  the  blackboard,  together  with  A  Mekbt  Cheistmas  twined  iddi 
hoUy  berries,  wiU  suggest  the  town  or  city. 

Characters  :  For  the  forest  scene,  choose  a  number  of  children  for 
the  Christmas  Elves,  twelve  children  for  the  Months,  and  all  the  tiniest 
children  for  the  Hoars.    An  older  boy  may  be  Father  Time. 

For  the  Christmas  Pictures  choose  as  many  as  are  needed  to  show  the 
characters  selected. 

Costumes,  save  as  distinguishing  features  and  to  please  the  little  ones, 
are  unnecessary.  The  ^Ives  will  enjoy  some  wings  if  some  can  be  made 
out  of  paper.  Or  each  Elf  may  wear  a  pretty  ribbon,  or  fluffy  chiffon 
t>ow  in  her  hair  with  dainty  wing-like  loops.  Each  Month  may  show 
something  characteristic  of  the  season—  December,  January,  add  Febru- 
ary may  be  decorated  with  white. paper  snowflakes,  etc  (Let  children 
iuggest  suitable  and  simple  devices.)  The  Hours  may  wear  Httle 
crowns  of  paper  of  different  Colors — silver  gray,  blue,  rose-color,  or  gold. 
Father  Time  wears  a  long  cloak  or  cape.  He  may  carry  a  scythe  of 
pasteboard.  For  the  Christmas  Pictures  any  simple  device  may  show 
the  part  taken. 

The  Play 

Part  One 

The  Elves  dance  to  the  forest.  They  may  carry  imaginary  ftringed 
instruments — violins,  or  banjoa,  or  mandolins  —  on  ^ich  they  play  with 
gay  pantomime.  On  reaching  the  forest  thev  hum  softly  any  sprightly 
air.  They  dance,  humming,  up  and  down  the  paths  among  the  trees. 
They  may,  if  desired,  sing  a  song  about  fairies,  f  Such  songs  are  foond 
in  nearly  all  oar  school  singing  books.) 

When  they  finish  song,  they  come  together  in  little  groups  and  begin 
to  talk  naturally.' 

(Note  to  Teachers — It  is  not  intended  that  the  dialogue  given  here 
or  elsewhere  in  this  or  others  of  these  plays  be  followed  strictly.  It  is 
meant  to  serve  simply  as  a  sugges,tion.  .  Teachers  may  arrange  their  own 
dialogue.  Better  still,  children  may  carry  on  the  little  conversations  in 
their  own  way,  using  their  own  words.) 

First  Elf    Well,  well,  Christmas  is  over  again. 

Second    Yes,  and  a  merry  time  it  was. 

Third  {sorrow/uiiy  shaking  her  head)     Not  everywhere. 

{She  relates  a  little  story  of  a  sad  Christmas.) 

One  or  two  more  may  teU  sad  stories.  Children  may  suggest  stories 
to  be  told.  '  - 

First  Elf  What  a  pity !  Christmas  should  be  such  a 
happy  time.  I'll  tell  you  what  let's  do  next  year.  Let's 
make  everyone  just  as  glad  as  ever  we  can. 

Second     How? 

Others  {eagerly)  What  can  we  do?  {They  come  close 
together  and  begin  to  make  plans) 

(Let  children  suggest  some  things  which,  if  possible,  they  themsdves 
can  do  this  very  year.  While  they  talk  the  sound  of  music  is  heard 
coming  nearer  and  nearer.  This  may  be  either  ^he  children,  who  are 
the  Months  and  Hours,  singing,  or  it  may  be  a  march  played  on  the 
piano.) 

(  The  Elves  listen^  shade  their  eyes^  and  watch  eagerly,  as 
Father  Time,  the  Months,  and  Hours  march  gaily  toward 
them,) 

(A  pretty  march  up  and  down  the  room  may  be  given  here.) 

{Father  Time,  Months,  and  Hours  enter  forest) 

Elves  {holding  out  hands  in  greeting)    Welcome,  welcome, 

Father  Time ! 

Father  Time   {in  surprise  and  delight)     The  Christmas 

Elves !     What  a  happy  meeting  for  us  aU.     Do  you  know 

my  twelve  Months? 

(He  may  name  each — each  coming  forward  as  called — all  bowing  and 
smiling  in  greeting  to  Elves.    Or  children  may  suggest  form  of  introduc- 

UQD.) 

And  these  are  the  Hours  —  the  sad  ones  and  glad  ones, 
the  long  ones  and  short  ones — all  here,  you  see.  It  takes 
all  kinds  to  make  a  year.  {Hours  come  forward  hnd  greet 
Elves.) 

Elves  {three  or  four  coming  to  Father  Time  and  speaking 
one  after  another)  Dear  Father  Time,  you're  just  the  one 
we -most  wanted  to  see.  We're  very  small  but  don't  you 
think  all  of  us  together  with  your  help,  might  bring  the 
world  a  merry  Christmas  next  year? 

{They  tell  him  some  of  the  sot  row  they  have  found  even  at 
Christmastide.      He,    the  Months,   and   Hours    all  tisUn 

eagerly,) 

December  {thoughtfully,  when  Elves  finish  ^(^^^/^^Jjl^p^ 
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BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES 


The  prospectus  of  Tke  Century  Maga- 
zine for  W05  is  especially  strong  in  Ac- 
tion. There  are  to  be  short  novels  by 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggln,  lind  Alice  Hegan  Rice,  who  wrote 
that  great  popular  success,  *'  Mrs.  Wiggs 
of  the  Cabbage  Patch."  Mrs.  Rice's 
story  lylU  begin  in  the  December  number 
and  the  others  will  follow.  Mrs.  Ward*» 
novel,  like  «*Lady  Rose's  Daughter,"  has 
characters  which  are  actual  personages, 
Mrs.  Wiggins  story  Is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  n;o«t  charming  *he  hns  ever  written. 
The  title  is  *^  Rose  o*  tlie  River." 

Besides  the  above  serial  feature,  The 
Centut^  has  an  extraordinary  list  of 
short  story  writers  Including  Kipling, 
Crawford,  Anthony  Hope,  Owen  Wlster, 
Booth  Tarklugton,  Irving  Bacheller,  and 
many  of  the  best  known  American  and 
English  writers.  A  series  of  «^  Great  In- 
veutldns  Described  by  Their  Inventors," 
win  be  a  drawing  card.  It  Is  announced 
that  Mr.  Westlnghouse  will  tell  the  story  j 
of  his  air  brake,  and  Mr.  Brush,  the 
arc-light,  etc. 

A  striking  feature  of  8t.  Nicholas  for 
Young  Folks  during  the  coming  year  Is 
to  be  a  serial  fairy  story  by  L.  Frank 
Baum,  the  author  of  *•  The  Wizard  of 
Oz,"  each  installment  of  which  will  be 
beautifully  Illustrated  in  color.  There 
are  many  other  attractive  announcements 
in  the  Sl  Nvholas  prospectus,  including 
a  series  ou  ♦♦The  Practical  Boy,"  telling 
boys  how  to  use  tools,  and  another  series 
by  a  specialist  ou  judging  pictures 

The  Century  Co.  announces  a  large 
iiale  for  Its  recently  issued  novels,  *♦  The 
Rose  of  Old  St.  Louis,"  *' Tillle,"  "Or- 
der No  11,"  and  ^*  Four  Roads  to  Para- 
dise." The  stories  are  far  above  the 
average  in. literary  finish  and  In  interest. 
All  are  illustrated.  New  fiction  just  com- 
ing from  the  press  Includes,  •*Tbe  Madl- 
gans,"  by  the  author  of  *'  In  the  Bishop*s 
Carriage,"  *'  Ellen  and  Mr.  Man,^  a  new 
lore  story  by  Gouvemeur  Morris,  who 
wrote  *'  Aladdin  0*Brlen,"  **  The  Stay- 
ing Guest,"  a  novel  by  Carolyn  Wells, 
•'Paths  of  Judgment,"  the  latest  story 
by  the  author  of  *•  The  Rescue,"  **The 
Gray  World,"  a  story  of  earth  and  the 
unseen  by  a  new  English  writer. 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  tour  de  force,' 'The 
Youth  of  Washington :  Told  in  the  Form 
of  an  Autobiography,"  is  attracting 
wide-spread  attention.  It  is  nor  exactly 
history,  nor  is  it  fiction;  it  is  a  mixture 
of  both,  but  one  can  hardly  tell  in  reading 
it  what  is  George  Washington's  and  'what 
is  Dr.  Mitchell's.  At  any  rate,  it  gives 
us  a  clear  Idea  of  the  youth  of  Washington 
up  to  his  twenty-third  year. 

There  are  many  beautiful  Christmas 
books  oflfered  this  season  in  the  stores, 
but  nothing  handsomer  than  "•  Italian 
Villas  and  Their  Gardens,"  by  Mrs. 
Edith  Wharton,  with  Its  wonderful  illus- 
trations in  color  by  Max  field  Parrlsh. 
Tho>e  who  seek  a  less  expensive  gift  will 
find  it  in  the  new  illustrated  edition  of 
Mrs.  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart's  popular 
'*  Sonny"  ($1.25),  or  in  the  new  novel, 
''  FAta  Morgana,"  by  the  famous  artist, 
Andre  Castalgiie.  For  children  ''The 
Brownies  in  the  Philippines,"  a  new 
Brownie  book  by  Palmer  Cox  is  recom- 
mended»  or  for  boys  who  love  athletics, 
*Baby  Elton,  Quarterback,"  or  for  little 
girls  wHo  want  to  learn  about  gardening, 
'^  Mary's  Garden  and  How  It  Grew." 

Readers  of  this  column  are  invited  to 
send  to  The  Century  Co.,  Union  Square, 
New  Tork,  for  the  new  Illustrated  catalog 
containing  a  full  description  of  the  com- 
pany's new  books,  with  a  classified  list  of 
i)ook8  for  boys  and  girls,  by  which  one 
finds  it  easy  to  select  a  book  for  a  child  of 
any  age  or  sex. 


THE  CENTURY 


1905 


MAGAZINE 


1905 


There  is  always  one  by  whibh  the  rest  are  measured.  In  the  magazine 
world,  that  one  has  always  been  and  is  to-day  THE  CENTURY.  Ask 
writers  where  their  best  productions  are  first  oflbred;  ask  editor^  which 
magazine  they  would  rather  conduct;  ask  public  men  where  articles  carry 
most  Influence ;  ask  artists  where  they  would  prefer  to  be  rt^presented ; 
ask  the  public  what  magazine  Is  the  first  choice  among  people  of  real  in- 
fiuence,  and  the  answer  to  each  question  Is  the  same:   The  Century, 

Are  YOU  going  to  have  THE  BEST  in   1905? 

A  GREAT  FICTION-YEAR 

Serial  Stories  by 

MRS.  HUMPHREY  WARD  KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN 

ALICE  HEGAN  RICE 

Author  of  «'Mr8.  Wlggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch," 

WITH  A  FIVE-PART  5EA-YARN  By  L.  FRANK  TOOKBR 


Rudyard  Kipling 
Anthony  Hope 
Marion'Crawford 
Jack  London 
Owen  Wlster 
Elizabeth  Robins 
Myra  Kelly 


SHORT  STORY  WRITERS 

Ruth  McEnery  Stuart 
Maud  Wilder  Goodwin 
Eden  Phlllpotts 
Julian  Hawthorne 
John  Luther  Long 
Gouvemeur  Morris 
Miriam  Mlchelson 


FOR  1905 

Irving  Bacheller 
Joel  Chandler  Harris 
Elliott  Flower 
E.  W.  Townsend 
Will  N.  Harben 
Booth  Tarkington 
and  25  others 


OTHER  FEATURES  OF  COMPELLINQ  INTEREST 


Ambassador    White's 

Reminiscences  of  His 
Mission  to  Germany, 
1897-1902. 

The   Aflsoclated   Press, 

Described  by  Its  Man- 
ager, Melville  E.  Stone. 

Illustrated    Articles    on 

the  Important  Public 
Buildings. 


Great  Inventloos  De- 
scribed by  Their  Inven- 
tors. Illustrated  papers 
telling  the  story  of 
America's      Inventions, 

The  Air-Brake*  by  George 
Westlnghpuse.  The 
Arc-Light^  by  Charles 
F.  Brush.  Electric 
Traction,  by  Frank  J. 
Sprague.    Authoritative 


articles  on  the  Tele- 
phone, Electric  Light, 
etc. 
The  Most  Superb  Color 
Work  Ever  Seen  in  a 
Magazine. 

Valuable  Papers  on  Sci- 
ence and  Travel. 

5ide  Lights  on  Russia  and 
Japan. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS — The  subscription  price  of  Thk  Ckntdry  Is  $4.00  a  year. 
The  volume  begins  with  Noveml>er,  and  new  subscribers  who  commence 
with  the  Christmas  (December)  number  may  obtain  November  free  of 
charge.    All  dealers,  subscription  agents,  booksellers,  and  the  publishers, 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  union  square,  new  york 


ST.  NICHOLAS 

FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS 

EdUed  by  MARY  MAPES  DODGE 


••  I  do  not  know  any  pubti- 
cation  where  a  brigbt-mmded 
cbil  1  can  get  so  much  profl< 
as  In  its  faaoinatlng  pages." 
~Hon.  John  Hay,  Secretary 
of  8*  ate. 


The  great  magazine  for  boys  and  girls, 
— the  inspiration  of  childhood,  a  sup- 
plement to  school  education,  interpret- 
ing to  the  young  reader  the  world  of 
nature,  literature,'  and  art,  and  omitting 
only  what  does  not  make  for  true  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  A  jolly  com- 
panion, fond  of  fun  and  nonsense  In 
ihelr  season.  The.  joy  of  healthy  boys 
and  girls  and  a  blessing  to  the  lonely 
child  or  little  invalid.    Tty  it 


A  QRBAT  FEATURE 

A  new  serial  story  by  the  author  of 
"  Thb  Wizard  of  Oz."  begins  with 
the  November,  1904,  Issue  and  will  run 
through  twelve  numbers.    It  Is  called 

QUEEN  ZIXI  OF  IX 

and  Is  a  great  feast  of  fun  and  fancy. 
Besides  It  Is 

ILLUSTRATED  IN  COLOR 

containing  altogether  ^6  beautiful  pic- 
tures In  color — a  ney(  ^departure  for  St. 
Nicholas, 


Not  one  whit  less  fan  this  year  than  nsnal,  no  fewer  oontribations  by  the 
bent  children's  writers  in  the  world— 4uid  in  addition,  there  will  be  a  series 
of  artiolea  for  "The  Practloal  Boy,"  by  a  man  who  knows  all  about  tools, 
telllt'g  wnat  and  how  to  make  toings;  another  series  will  show  lost  "  liow 
to  study  pictures";  while  yet  another  by  a  dootor  tells  what  to  do  in  cases 
of  emergency  "  until  the  doctor  comes." 

MAk'P  THK  VOIIR  Send  your  subscription  now  to  begin  with  Janu- 

^UDICT^M  AC  DDCC1:mt  *^y'  1^^»  ^^  ^^  ^*^^  *^°^  ^^*  November  and 
CnKioliTlAo  rKCoUllI  December,  1904,  numbers  free,  together  with  a 
handsome  certificate  entitling  the  holder  to  a  year's  subscription.  Give  these  at 
Christmas  and  the  year*8  numbers  follow  in  regular  order.    ^.00  a  year. 
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was  only  a  tiny  Babe  in  a  manger   who  brought  the  first 
Christmas  .- 

{^Father  Time  reverently  raises  his  hand  while  ail  chant  or 
recite  to  soft  music) 

"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men  ! " 

Father  Time  (qs  song  ceases,  turning  to  first  F^)  What 
moxx\d  you  do,  little  one,  if  you  could? 

{£  if  comes  close  to  him  and  tells  her  plans  eagerly,) 

Father  Time  {turning  to  May)  Dear  May,  thou  art  lov- 
ing and  tender-hearted.  Thou  wilt  do  well  in  this  beautiful 
Christmas  service.  Take  all  thy  shining  Hours  and  go  with 
this  Elf  on  her  mission  of  peace  and  good-will.  {Fl/j  May, 
and  several  of  the  Hours  fly  away  from  the  forest.  Other 
Fives,  one  after  another,  or  by  twos  and  threes,  come  to 
Father  Time  and  ask  his  help  in  some  plan.  To  each  he 
gives  one,  two,  or  three  of  his  Months  and  their  Hours,) 

(Let  children  arniDge  conversation.     At  last,  only  one  Elf  is  left.) 

Last  Flf  {looking  up  timidly)     I  cannot  think-^— 
Father  Time     I  have  just  the  work  for  you,  dear  little 
one.     {He  tells  her  what  she  can  do,) 

(This  shcmld  be  some  pet  plan  which  the  children  can  really  carry  out') 

Flf  {clapping  her  hands)  Oh,  thank  you,  Father  Time. 
{She  flies  away  with  the^last  of  the  Months  ojid  Hours,)    • 

Christmas  Pictures 

Part  Two 

(The  following  scenes  are  given  simply  as  suggestions.  There  should 
be  a  good  many  of  these  scenes.  In  the  pictures  the  children  of  course 
show  what  their  own  plans  are  for  making  others  happy.) 

Grandma's  Merry  Christmas 

Grandma  sits  in  her  big  chair  opening  her  Christmas 
Box.  She  lifts  out  gift.  (Let  children  suggest  what  she 
would  really  like.)  She  puts  on  her  specs  and  reads  a  <iard 
aloud,  "  Merry  Christmas  from  your  loving  little  Grandchil- 
dren." "  Bless  their  hearts,'*  says  Grandma.  "  Whatever 
put  such  Moving  thoughts  into  their  dear  little  heads?  *' 

Hiding  behind  and  under  Grandma's  chair  are  the  merry 
Christmas  Elves.  At  this  they  spring  out,  laughing  and 
frolicking,  all  in  pantomime.  "Merry  Christmas,"  they 
cry.     Grandma  looks  up,  but  sees  nothing. 

A  Christmas  Bundle 

A  mother  and  little  boy  and  girl,  cold  and  hungry  and 
sad,  are  sitting  near  two  empty  stockings.  "  Isn't  there  any 
Christmas  for  us,  mother?  "  asks  the  little  girl.  The  mother 
hMes  her  face  in  her  hands.  "  Hush,  sister,"  says  the  boy, 
"  We  have  each  other,  you  know,  and — 

There  is  a  knock  at  the  door.  He  runs  to  open  it. 
A  big  bundle  is  all  that  can  be  seen.     '*  Merry  Christmas," 


calls  a  gay  little  voice.  "  From  the  Christmas-  Elves,"  sa>s 
another  somewhere.  The  boy  and  girl  open  the  package. 
There  is  a  sled,  a  doll,  warm  clothes.  (Let  the  children 
suggest  what  these  people  would  need  and  like.)  The  boy 
and  girl  scream  with  joy.  The  mother  dfaws  them  into  her 
arms.     All  around  dance  the  Christmas  Elves. 

The  Christmas  Tree 

This  is  suggested  for  schools  where  it  is  the  cu^om  to 
have  a,  real  tree.  Let  the  Elves  light  the  candles  and  dis- 
tribute the  gifts. 

{At  the  close  of  the  Christmas  Pictures,  the  Blz^es  dance 
to  the  forest.  Here  coming  to  meet  them  are  Feather  Time, 
the  Months,  aud  the  Hours,  They  rush  together  with  the 
merriest  greeting  imaginable  calling  to  each  other,  ** Merry 
Christmas/     Merry  Christmas/  ") 

Fives     It  has  been  the  merriest  Christmas — 
Fives  {sing  or  recite) 

(Substitute  any  well-known  Christmas  hymn  if  desirable.) 

Song  of  the  Christmas  Elves 

Fives     "  Merry  Christmas,"  you  say, 

'*  Merry  Christmas,"  you  sing. 
There's  only  one  way 

Merry  Christmas  to  bring. 

All    Make  someone  else  happy — 
Just  try  it  and  see — 
hnd  you' II  ht  as  happy. 
As  happy  can  be. 

Fives    So,  let's  give  of  our  cfieer, 

Let  each  one  do  his  share, 
To  scatter  kind  words, 

Smik3,  and  love  everywhere. 

All    Make  some  one  else  happy,  etc. 

(Many  teachers  will  be  able  to  set  this  song  to  a  simple-air.  It  may  also 
be  used  as  a  recitation.) 


Problems 

(Recitation) 

Four  times  two,  or  ono  plus  one — 

The^  are  easy  sums. 
The  first  means  all  my  fingers, 

The  second  all  my  thumbs. 

But  ten  times  two  !     Now  thens's  a  sum 

Not  every  person  knows. 
To  find  the  answer  here's  the  rule  : 

Count  fingers,  thumbs,  and  toes. 

—Thomas  Tmpper 


Brain  Food  and  Nerve  Tonic 


Is  for  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  relief  of  all  weaknesses  resulting  from 
excessive  brain  work,  nervous  strain,  and  impaired  vitality.  It  supplies  to 
active  brain  and  nerves  the  needed  elements  to  maintain  the  normal  nerve 
force  and  vital  energy  of  the  brain.  It  strengthens  the  intellect,  refreshes  the 
tired  nerves,  promotes  digestion  and  restful  sleep,  prevents  brain  exhaustion  and  nervous  prostration. 

VITALIZED    PHOSPHITES   1b  a  concentrated  white  powder  from  tbe  phoaphoid  principle  of  the  ox-brain  and  wheat  germ- 
Formula  on  each  bottle.    PrcHcribed  by  phyeiciana,  used  by  brain  workers  everywhere.    Deacriptive  pamphlet  free. 

CROSBY'S  COLD  AND  CATARRH  CURB.  Preimrcd  OOlv 

The  best  remedy  known  for  cold  In  the  head,  sore  throat,  '^ 

and  InfliifinzA     It,  does    not  contain   cocaine,  morphine,  nor  by 

narcotic  of  any  description.    By  mall,  60  cents.  —  •  .,   «» 

Beware  of  Substitutes.  V  not  found  at  Druggists,  sent  by  mail,  ^i.oo. 
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New  York  City. 
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NOTES 

—Dr.  Bashford  Dcnii,  Professor  of  Zo- 
ology at  Columbia  University,  is  the  roclp- 
leiit  of  a  gift  of  a  silver  bowl  from  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan.  The  bowl  is  of  a  somewl  at 
flattened  shape,  and  bears  Inlaid  upon  It  the 
Mikado's  crest.  It  Ls  In  recognition  of  Dr. 
Dean's  services  to  the  University  of  Tokyo 
during  his  visit  to  Japan  several  years  siace 
that  his  Im|>erial  Majesty  sends  this  gift. 
It  comes  by  the  hands  of  Dr.  Kikuchi 
Mitsukurl,  the  distinguished  Japanese  zo- 
ologist. 

—Dr.  W.  J.  Shearer,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  of  Elizabeth,  has  prepared  two 
books  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  moral 
Instructkn  In  the  school. 

'^Morals  and  Manners"  has  received 
hearty  endorsement  of  the  leading  educa- 
tors of  the  coimtry  and  its.  adoption  as 
a  text-book,  supplementary  reader,  and 
teacher's  book  In  a  large  number  of  cities 
encourages  the  belief  that  there  Is  to  be 
a  revival  of  better  Instruction  in  this  im- 
portant branch. 

"Gems  of  Wisdom  from  3ible,  Litera- 
ture and  Proverbs"  is  arranged  topically 
for  opening  exercises  and  moral  lessons  In 
school  and  home.  As  stated  in  the  preface : 
•*  Tlie  object  of  the  preparation  of  this  book 
is  to  furnish  a  number  of  select  Bible  read- 
ings to  which  no  reasonable  objection  can 
he  made ;  to  arrange  these  topically  that 
the  lesson  may  be  more  deeply  impressed  ; 
to  select  from  the  world  of  literature  and 
proverbs  of  all  nations  the  best  expressions 
of  all  ages  upon  each  theme.  By  thus 
focussing  the  brightest  rays  of  the  Bii)le, 
Literature,  and  Proverbs  upon  each  subject 
the  moral  lesson  may  be  burned  into  the 
heart  and  conscience  as  in  no  other  way.** 

'^  Morals  and  Manners,"  12mo,  hand- 
some cloth  binding,  stamped  in  white  leaf, 
218  pages.     Price,  75  cents 

*Gems  of  Wisdom  from  Bible,  Litera- 
ture, and  Proverbs,"  12mo,  cloth  binding, 
stamped  in  white  leaf,  272  pages.  Price, 
$1.00:  Published  by  Richardson,  Smith  & 
Co.,  135  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


*'aRAPHITE  FOE  THE  MOTOE" 

An  attractive  twenty-four  page  booklet 
from  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company, 
of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  graphite  lubrication  for  automobiles. 

"For  many  )'ears  engineers  and  mechan-* 
ics  in  charge  of  every  class  of  engines  and 
machinery  have  learned  to  rely  upon 
Dixon's  Flake  Graphite,  not  merely  in 
emergencies,  but  for  regular  use  as  a 
lubricant. 

''They  have  met  the  peculiar  recjulre- 
ments  of  automobile  machinery  with  a 
group  of  carefully  prepared  lubricants, 
and  have  aimed  to  describe  these  compre- 
hensively, and  to  suggest  the  most  elTlcient 
methods  of  application  as  ace  pted  after 
thorough  test  and  use  by  automobi lists  and 
experts  for  several  seasons." 

Copies  of  this  booklet  will  be  freely,  sent 
to  all  interested  In  the  operation  of  motor 
cars  and  motor  boats.  Five  l)y  seven  and 
a  half  inches.  Twenty- four  pages.  Illus- 
trated. Prlnt<Hl  on  heavy  cream-cc»lored 
plate  pa-^er.     (!over  in  two  colors. 


TEACHERS    REWARDED 

for   coAcluctintf    a 

Larkin  School  Club 

SCHOOT WrnIsHINGS  ■  FREE 


Standard   "Wall  Maps 

48  X  37  in.     7  maps  iir series. 

Aay  three  Maps  free  to  Larkin  School 
Clubs  with  $10.00  worth  of  Larkin 
Products. 

School  Prize  Contest 

From  Dec.  1, 1904,  to  May  1. 1905 

$50.00    WORTH 

of  Larkin  School  Club  Library  Books 
and  five  Pupils'  Prizes  given  in  addi- 
tion to  regular  School  Premiums. 


I^ibrfB^ry  BooRcase  No.  7 

Free  to  Larkin  School  Clubs  with  $14.00 
worth  of  Larkia  Producu. 


OUNDREDS  of  schools  continually 
save  money  and  increase  their 
equipment  by  operating  a  Larkin  School 
Club.  Parents  need  no  longer  pay  for 
school-room  necessities.  A  Club  helps 
any  school'  in  lack  of  funds.  School 
Roards  praise  the  plan.  The  object  of  a 
Club  is  to  obtain,  by  co-operation,  the 
valuable  Larkin  School  Premiijms  free 
with  the  Larkin  Products.  There  is  no 
extra,  expense  to  anyone,  but  benefit  for 
everyone. 

A  CI^UB  EASII.Y  FORMED 
BY  ANY  TSACHBR 

A  Club  is  easily  formed  after  a  teacher 
explains  its  object  to  the  pupils.  Parents 
are  glad  to  lend  their  aid  by  ordering 
their  neerfed  supplies  of  Larkin  Soaps, 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  Flavorinjj^ 
Extracts,  etc.,  through  a  .Club.  For 
instance,  if  a  school  of  fifty  pupils  desires 
three  Wall  Maps,  given  with  $10.00 
worth  of  Larkin  Products,  each  pupil  will 
bring  from  home  an  order  for  twenty 
cents*  worth.  The  Club's  order  will  be 
sent  us  prepaid,  by  the  teacher.  The 
Premium  becomes  the  property  of  the 
Scho<>l  without  expense  to  anyone.  A 
Club  can  be  kept  always  active,  obtain- 
ing many  school  accessories,  adding  com- 
fort to  the  school-room,  arid  giving  actual 
business  experience  and  happiness  to 
many  a  boy  and  girl. 

Xa&ACHERSl  I^IBERAI^I^Y 
REMTARDBD 

We  liberally  reward  teachers  for  con- 
ducting Larkin  School  Clubs.  The  work 
is  easy  and  profitable.  An  Application - 
Blank  and  complete  information  regarding 
the  Larkin  School  Club  and  Premiums 
will  be  sent  any  teacher  on  request. 


Teachers    >vrlte    for    Premium    Ust    D. 


School  Club  Dept. 


Larkin  Co, 

MBtabliabed,  187S' 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTMAS  ENTERTAINMENT 
An  Operetta  for 
Young  People::: 

Words  by  Alick  E.  Allbn.    Music  by  Chas.  E.  Boyd 

It  is  unique  in  arrangement,  healthful  in  tone,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  average  school  children.  A 
determination  to  give  the  children  a  g  >od  time  at 
Cinstmas,  to  pease  the  community  with  a  first-class 
school  entertainment,  and  earn  twenty-five  or  fifty 
dollars  lor  a  schinil  library,  will  dispose  of  a'l  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  p^e^entmg  this  charming  httlc"play" 
very  quickly.  Grc.tt  pains  has  het-n  taken  to  leave  the 
different  scenes  ^/<r«  for  any  change  which  teachers 
wish  to  make. 

A  Dozen  Different  Entertainments 

can  be  ca.-i'y  selected  from  the  whf)lc,  and  the  charm- 
ing oritiinal  music  can  he  introduced  into  any  -vort  of 
Christmas  ce!cbraiit)n. 

Price.  20  Cents,  Postpaid 

EDUCAT  ONAL  PUBLISHINQ  CO. 

50  Bromfieid  St.,  Boston 
New  Yoric  Chicago  San  Francisco 


CALENDAR  PADS  1905 

For  attaohlns  to  Scholars'  Souvenirs, 
J'aucy  Articles*  etc. 

Plain  Wliite  ....        lie  per  d~z.,  postpaid 
Green,  Grey  or  Brown    .       .    10c   "      '* 
Green  an.«  Gold     . .     .16  and  20c   **      "  '• 

One  No.  35  Pal  and  sarupie  bh  et  of  Pads,  Card- 
boards and  Fancy  Papcri  for  two  c«nt  stamp. 

ADKINS  PTQ.  QO. 
Box  678,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


ROYAL  SLEEVE   PROTECTOR 

Ml  AMvo  fo«       ^      I  iMliitponoAble 
I'o  Xoaihers 

'I'-.lorfi:  Hl^es: 

'  Bhuk  Small 
Brown  Mi'dlnm 
WliUe  Lar^e 
Fits  the  Arm  Snnfcly.  R«ir  Adjusting.  You 
waste  uo  fiue  in  lyinK  <>r  pltiiiin^.  J<i>l  biipuieni  on; 
tlie  8i»^-lal  Klastic  G  »rlnK  does  the  i  est.  Ma^le  of  an 
Extra Qaiity  of  Duclc.  Easily  laundorerl.  Sent  post- 
paid oil  receipt  of  25  cents  per  pair.    Avent^  waut4  <1 
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Christmas  in  Germany 

1  We  begin  '  three  weeks  before 
Christmas  to  get  ready  for  it.  In  this 
time,  clothing  is  made  for  the  poor 
children.     * 

2  We  have  a  *'  Christ-Markt/'  a  week 
before  Christmas,  to  buy  Christm-^s  gifts. 

3  "Ruprecht"     comes,     just     before 
Christmas,  with  a  bunch  of  sticks.      If 
we  have  not   been   good,  and   said    our 
prayers,  he  may  use  one  of  the  sticks. 
~4     **Weih-Nacht    Mann,"    the    Christ- 

child,  brings  us  our  gifts. 

5  Every  litte  boy  and  girl  in  our 
country  eats  spice  cake,  with  nuts  in  it, 
at  Christmas,  called  "  Pfeffer  KuchenJ' 

6  This  cake  is  made  into  all  sorts  of 
shapes — "stars,  circles,  cows,  pigs,  horses. 
We  save  our  pfennigs  for  it  all  the  year. 

7  We  have  a  beautiful  tree  at  Christ- 
mas. We  march  around  it,  singing 
-  Heilige-Nacht." 

8  A  twig  of  the  Christmas  tree  is 
burned  just  before  we  enter  the  room 
where  the  tree  is,  and  there  is  a  beautiful 
perfume  from  it. 

9  We  keep  the  curtains  of  pur  house 
raised  up  on  Christmas  night,  so  that  the 
people  can  see  us. 

10  We  keep  our  tree  till  New  Year's^ 
when  it  is  all  lighted  up  again. 


6  How  I  wish  you  could  go  with  me 
to  the  town  Christmas  eve !  Everything 
is  so  beautiful. 

7  The  shops  are  ablaze  with    lights. 
The  eating  places  keep  open  all  night.    .. 
They  are  all  trimmed  with  green.     There 
are  Christmas  trees  in  the  windows. 

8  In  the  largest  store,  there  is  a  big 
tree.      It   is   just   loaded   with   presents,    h- 
Whom   are  the   presents  for?     For   the 
poor  children  who  have  no  Christmas. 

9  In  my  country,  every  one  goes  to 
church  Christmas  morning.    We  children   ' 
love  to  go  near  the  altar.     Let  me  tell 
you  what  we  see  there. 

10  We   see   something   which    looks 
like  a  stable.     In  the  stable  is  the  Holy   / 
Child.     Near  Him  are  Mary,  His  mother, 
and   Joseph.     All  around  are  the  cows, 
horses,  and  oxen. 

1 1  Way  off,  on  the  hills,  we  can  see 
shepherds  tending   their  flocks.     Maybe  / 
they  are  singing,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
Highest.''     They  are  glad  that  Christ  is 
born. 

12  Of  course,  all   this  is  only  a  pic- 
ture; yet    it  is  very  real.     It    makes   us  ^ 
think  of  the  very  first  Christmas. 


Christmas  in  France 

1  Pere  Noel  gives  us  our  Christmas 
gifts.  That  name  means  *'  Father 
Christmas." 

2  Do  you  know  what  Pere  Noel 
does  ?  He  goes  to  all  the  houses.  Chil- 
dren who  have  been  good  get  something 
which  pleases  them. 

3  I  almost  forgot  something.  Pere 
Noel  does  not  come  alone.  Some  one 
comes  with  him.  He  carries  a  bundle  of 
switches.  The  switches  are  to  punish 
boys  and  girls  who  have  been  naughty 
during  the  year. 

4  In  my  country,  w^e  do  not  hang  up 
our  stockings.  We  place  our  shoes  in  a 
corner  of  the  room.  We  hope  Father 
Christmas  will  fill  them  with  gifts. 

5  In  France,  only  the  children  have 
gifts  at  Christmas  time.  The  grown  up 
people  do  not  give  each  other  presents. 


Christmas  in  Holland 

1  I    wonder    how    you    would    like 
Christmas  in  my  country  ?     In  Holland,  ^ 
Christmas   is  a  holy  day  —  a  day  to  be 
kept  holy.     We  do  no  work. 

2  We  do  not  give  presents  Christmas. 
After  we  come  home  from  church,  we 
have  a  feast. 

3  Maybe  you  feel  sorry  for  us,  for  you 
think  we  have  no  gift  day.  We  do  have 
a  gift  day,  and  such  a  happy  day  it  is  I 

4  Would  you  like  to  hear  about  it? 
We  call  it  Saint  Nicholas  day.  It  comes 
nearly  three  weeks  before  Christmas. 

5  Our  Saint.  Nicholas  comes  in  the 
night.  He  has  a  white  horse,  not  a 
reindeer. 

6  To  get  ready  for  our  Saint  and  his 
white    horse,   we   scrub    and    clean   our  * 
wooden  shoes.     Then  we  fill  them  with 
hay  and  oats  for  the  good  horse. 

7  We  try  to  keep  awake  to  listen  for 
the   sound  of   the  hog^ti§ech^^^S^<t!^ 
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THE  VALUE  OF  CHARCOAL 


Few  People  Know  How  Uscfnl  it  U  in 
Preserying  IlealUi  and  Beanly 

Nearly  everybcnly  knows  that  charcoal  I3 
tbe  sate^it  and  most  efflsjlent  disinfectant  and 
purifier  In  natnre,  but  few  realize  its  value 
when  taken  into  the  human  system  for  the 
same  cleansing  purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  you 
take  of  it  the  better;  It  is  not  a  drug  at  all, 
but  simply  absorbs  the  gases  and  impurities 
always  present  in  the  stomach  and  intestines 
and  carries  them  out  of  thn  system. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after  smok- 
Ing,  drinking,  or  after  eating  onions  and 
other  odorous  vegetables. 

Charcoal  effectually  clears  and  improves 
the  complexion,  it  whitens  tne  tpeth,  and 
V further  acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently  safe 
cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injurious  gases  which  col- 
lect in  the  stomach  and  bowels;  it  disinfects 
the  mouth  and  throat  from  the  poison  of 
catarrh. 

Alldtuggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form  or 
aitother,  but  probably  the  best  charcoal  and 
the  most  for  the  money  is  in  Stuart's  Char- 
coal  Lozenges;  they  are  composed  of  the 
finest  powdered  Willow  charcoal,  and  other 
harmless  ant  septlcs  in  tablet  form  or  rather 
in  the  form  of  large,  pleasant  tasting  lozen- 
ges, the  charcoal  being  mixed  with  honey. 

The  dally  us^  of  these  lozenges  will  soon 
tell  in  a  much  Improved  condition  of  the 
general  bealt^,  better  complexion,  sweeter 
breath,  and  purer  blood,  and  the  beauty  of 
it  is,  that  no  possible  barm  can  result  from 
their  contirfued  use,  but  on  the  contrary, 
great  benefit. 

A  BulTalo  physician  in  speaking  of  the 
benefits  of  charcoal,  says :  *'  I  advise  Stuart's 
Charcoal  Lozenges  to  all  patients  suffering 
from  gas  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  to 
clear  the  complexion,  and  purify  the  breath, 
mouth,  and  throat;  I  also  believe  the  liver  is 
greatly  benefited  by  the  daily  use  of  them ; 
they  cost  but  twenty-five  cents  a  box  at  drug 
stores,  and  although  in  some  sense  a  patent 
preparation,  yet  I  believe  I  get  more  and 
belter  charcoal  in  Stuart's  Charcoal  Lozen. 
ges  than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  charcoal 
tablets.'* 


NOTES 


School 
Leaflets 


PRIMARY 

82  Pjges  and  cover, 6^x7  Inches.  lUu^^trnted. 
Special  pric#  to  readers  Of  PiUMABY  Eduoa- 
Tiox.    By  mail,  ti»e  6  volumes,  only  iOcenu. 

Volumol.  Tlie^un.  f'Mjtetoji,  The  Snow.— Our  Flap, 
Tile  B«»y  WashhiKtun.  Th«-  Mau  Wa^hinKt  m.  Joan  of 
Arc— wlatis  — Sr>ring.— Pus^y  Willow  Kalu,  Uai.de- 
Hpn,  LUlIf  Bn.wu  ^t-»d.— I.Utle  Dandeliuu,  W.  »t  ihe 
FJ  >werii  Wibhtd,  The  V'i«»ltt,  Anemone.— Tlio  Frojf, 
Snail,'  rAjfl-u.— Sepieniber  Aster, LioliJtMirod—MllK- 
wteil.  Thl'lli*.  Ant»,  Oeohtr.— The  Miixflowfr.  NVw 
I..and,  Pniii,  Ihii.k  K'^h;^  sgulnel.  The  Madouna, 
The  Stirs  and  tnc  t'luld.  Ttio  Chrisimas  Story. 

VohiiDC  '2.  The  !5iio*»fl  ,kv  Fa  rles.  The  Snow,  A 
Trip  to  rioii  himl.  Tln^  Star. — Abiuliaiu  Lincoln. — 
The  Little  HiHwutuu.— Ml»  '»tlja*8  (-auoe.  Th«-  <'ary 
Tree —Mo  e.\J»'>iit  itn*  <  arv  Tret. The  Voiinp Soldier, 
Tiiki'('*ie,T..*;  l>rujniiiei-H.\'s  Huital.The  Ktd  and 
Whln«Iio«*es  — >torv  of  LlttU-('^t»^ri»iriar, <'Hter|.l  lar 
andlt  hjn  Kedl)  esist,  SUt*p>  I  lttlerattr|.illar  Little 
Butterfly. —  I'll"  Ant-*  and  lie  (Jraf^phopper.  Tlu-  Pea 
Blossom.  TIk-  Tiirt'e  iJeais  Tlie  Vi'H  ltlos^om  Cou- 
clMdfd  — Th»'  Lion  u.Kl  tin-  M  n-e.  Wh>  CidpiiiuniiS 
Have  Stripes.— Tlib  Chlstnia-  Be  l.«. 

Volume  i  1-2.  LIti  »•  Reo  Kldln?- Hood  and  picture. 
—Little  Cedrlc,  adnptt^d  fr<nu  In  S  ory)an<l  (lln-- 
trated).— King  .«.»lus  a«  d  tin-  Kajr  of  Wli-dH.  The 
Easter  Hh  e.— A  Li  tie  M..ri.|iiK-Oi<»rj  Setd.-CJytle 
(Illustrated):  Tlie  Flr-t  1>hi  dtdon. 

V'duuie-i.  The  ScedilnKs,Thibtlt  Son^,  GoMt-nrod, 
Tli'^  Appi**  rr»»f,  The  Ml  kw.ed  — G«>'nK  Away.  Llllle 
Jack  Fro't,  The  Grptc,  Tlie  Anxiou,-.  Leaf —What 
llie  Smiirrel  Sal  I,  The  Flowers'  S  eep.  The  Piimiikln, 
How  P:it  y  Gave  Thsnk  .—  What  ti-e  I'hrlstnias  Tree 
Said  Th:5  S'.ar9,  The  «lrd  '  Cl.rl  tma«.— The  New 
Year.  Tn  •  Suowflakea.  In  Kfikimo-LHud.- Old  Ate, 
Tile  Snow  Man.  Maf^ch.  Spring  and  Her  Helptr?.  A 
WIndv  Sto'y— Til"  F>«ster  Lil^  .Tr«  e  falk  —The  Vio- 
let. Thn  Thlrtl  Ui  of  May.— The  lUes.  The  Dande- 
lion's B  rth  lay. 

Volume  4.  Qua  Irnneds.  Called  Fonrpaws.  It  Is  a 
(fena.  It  was  edited  bv  N»lile  Walton  Fo  d,  author 
of  ♦•  Nat  ire'a  Bywayj*."  It  tr»ats.  the  Cat.  Squirrel, 
the  Fox,  Latub,  Bear,  Deer,  Rabbit,  Cow,  Horse,  Dog. 


WILLIAH  a  SniTH  &  COnPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA. 


— At  the  University  of  Bonn  four  nnns 
have  been  inscribed  as  hearers  In  philos- 
ophy. They  intend  to  acquire  a  Ph.  D. 
Also  at  Innsbruck  four  Ursullne  sisters  are 
fltteiiding  the  philosophical  lectures  at  the 
University. 

— President  James,  of  JCorthwestern  Unl- 
Aerslty,  in  his  recent  report  to  the  trustees, 
says  luat  the  di>^appearance  of  men  students 
fnini  the  co-educational  colU'j^cs  of  the 
Middlt;  West  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
In  tho  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Norlh- 
western  University,  the  percentage  of 
W'omrn  stud«Mits  has  risen  in  the  last  four 
years  from  40. 1  to  6G.6.     , 

—  Inexpensive  and  very  pretty  holiday 
gifts  for  scholars  can  be  made  by  utilizing 
Brown's  famous  pictures,  miniature  siz-*, 
mounted  on  blotters  or  cardboard  in  con- 
nection with  calendar  pads.  By  sending  a 
two  cvnt  .stamp  to  George  P.  Brown  &  Co., 
Beverly,  Mass.,  yon  can  get  sample  pic- 
tures, together  with  a  finely  illustrated 
catalojfue,  showing  more  than  2000  sul)- 
jects,  covering  the  world's  most  famous 
art. 

— The  committee  on  elementary  schools 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education 
decided  by  a  decisive  majority,  at  their 
meeting  on  October  25,  not  to  recommend 
the  re-establishment  of  corporal  punish- 
ment in  the  public  schools.  The  committee 
gave  a  full  hearing  last  June  to  both  sides 
when  reports  were  presented  from  the 
principals  of  schools  on  the  subject.  Of 
2G<S  principals  whose  Dpinions  were  asked, 
223  answered  in  favor  of  corporal  punish- 
inrnt.  The  Brooklyn  Teachers' Association 
also  supported  the  movement.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  committee,  Superintendent 
Maxwell  led  in  the  attack  on  the  retui-n  of 
corporal  pimishment,  declaring  that  sucli  a 
power,  however  surrounded  with  re.stric- 
tions  and  safeguards,  would  be  abused,  and 
that  to  reintroduce  the  rod  into  the  New 
York  schools  would  be  a  backward  step  in 
education.  Only  three  commissioners 
voted  for  the  i:es»>lution,  which  allowed  the 
punishment  with  certain  restrictions. 


A  SILENT  PILOT 

Nothing  helps  so  much  in  the  enjoyment 
of  your  vacation  than  a  good  map.  It 
shows  you  the  streams  and  lakes  y<'»u  can 
tlsh,  the  mountains  yon  can  climb,  the 
places  of  interest  you  can  visit,  and  the 
roads  you  can  wheel  or  tramp.  The  Lack- 
awanna Railroad  has  just  issued  a  set  of 
colored  maps  on  a  large  scale,  showin*;  the 
territory  reached  by  its  lines  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  The.sc 
maps  irive  every  highway,  po^t-oflflce,  trol- 
ley line,  and  railroati,  and  are  so  bound 
that  they  can  be  conveniently  carried  in  I  lie 
pocket.  They  arc  invaluable  to  a lU-  mo- 
bile tourists  and  travelers,  and  sliould  be 
owned  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  be 
informed  on  the  geoirraphy  of  these  tliree 
states.  The  entire  set  in  a  ne  it  cover  may 
be  had  by  .sending  ten  centn  iu  sta:r.ps  to 
T.  W.  Lee,  <jleneral  Passenger  Ai:ent, 
Lackawanna  Railroad,  New  York  City. 

The  Edition  is  limited.     Write  to-day. 


What  Sulphur  Does 

For  the  Human  Body  In  Health 
and  Disease 

The  mention  of  sulphur  will  recall  to  many 
of  U8  tUe  early  days  wh»*n  our  moihers  and 
grandraother^i  gave  os  our  dally  dose  of  sul- 
phur and  molasjses  every  spriuK  and  fall. 

It  was  the  universal  spring  and  fall  •*  blood 
purlfl-r,"  tonic  ftnd  cure-all,  and  mind  you, 
this  old  fashioned  remedy  was  not  without 
meiit. 

The  Idea  was  good,  but  the  remedy  was 
crude  and  unpalatabl**,  and  a  large  quaatUy 
had  to  be  taken  to  get  any  effect. 

Nowadays  we  get  all  the  bcneflclp.1  effects 
of  snlphur  in  a  palatable,  concentrated  form 
90  that  a  single  grain  Is  far  more  effective 
than  a  tablespoonful  of  the  crude  sulphur. 

In  recent  years,  research  ar.d  experiment 
have  proven  that  the  best  a»ilphur  for  medi- 
cinal u=e  is  that  obtained  from  Cdloium  (Cal- 
cium Sulphide)  and  sold  in  drug  stores  under 
the  name  of  Stuart's  Calciu!a  Wafers.  They 
are  small  chocolate-coated  pellets  and  con- 
ta  n  the  active  medicinal  principal  of  sul- 
phur in  a  highly  concentratea,  etTecti  ve  form. 

F<jw  people  are  aware  of  tiie  value  of  this 
form  of  sulphur  In  restoring  and  malnt  lining 
bndlly  vigor  and  hfalih:  sulphur  ac'9  directly 
on  the  liver,  the  excretory  organs  and  pari- 
fios  and  enriches  the  blood  by  the  prompt 
elimination  of  waste  material. 

Our  grandmothers  knew  this  when  they 
dosed  us  with  sulphu:  and  molai^ses  every 
spring  and  fall,  but  the  crudity  and  impurity 
of  ordinary  flowers  of  sulphur  were  often 
worse  than  the  dUease,  and  cannot  compare 
with  the  modern  concentrated  preparations 
of  sulphur,  of  which  Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers 
U  undoubtedly  the  best  and  most  widely 
used.  They  are  the  natural  antidote  for  liver 
and  kidney  troubles,  and  cure  constipation 
and  purify  the  bloo<l  in  a  way. that  often  sur- 
prises  patient  and  physician  al.ko. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Wllklns,  while  experimenting 
with  sulphur  remedies,  soon  found  that  the 
sulphur  ftora  Calcium  was  superior  to  any 
other  form.  He  says:  "For  liver,  kidney, 
and  blood  troubles,  especially  wheh  result- 
ing  from  constipation  or  malaria,  I  have 
been  surprised  at  the  results  obtained  from 
Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers.  In  patients  suffer- 
ing from  boils  and  pimples  aud  even  deep 
seated  carbuncles,  1  have  repeatedly  seen 
them  dry  up  aud  dlmpp6ar  in  four  or  five 
days,  leaving  the  skin  cltar  and  smooth. 
Although  Stuart's  Calcium  Wafers  Is  a  pro- 
prietary article,  and  sold  by  druggists,  and 
for  that  reason  tabooed  by  many  ph>  slcIauH, 
yet  1  know  of  nothing  so  safe  and  reliable 
for  constipation,  liver,  and  kidney  troubles, 
and  especially  in  all  forms  of  skin  disease  as 
this  remedy." 

At  any  rate  people  who  are  tired  of  pills, 
cathartics,  and  so-called  blood  "  purifier:^," 
will  flhd  in  S.uarl's  Calcium  Wafers  a  far 
safer,  more  palatable,  and  effective  prei)ar- 
ation. 

CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS 
FOR  CHRISTMAS 

Send  for  our  Ffee  Catalogue. 

IDEAL  SCHOOL  PUBLISHIN6  GO. 

521  W,  60th  St.,  Chicago,  Itl. 

■■    ^    ■■■    If  y«'n  ureto  >6t<Mitw<ltctoMr.*<. 

■  ^B  ■  A.  L.  Btuckhani,  13  F  Park  KTw. 
^b|  ^n  ■  Nt  w  Vork,  N.V  .  for  her  new  1)<m  k 
^n  MM  H  tfllln^'  Itow  to  RKDUCK  YOVH 
M      ^M      H      WRIUHT6  POUNDH  A  WKKK. 

■  •  M  ■  Purely  vetretable  and  ha^ml(•^v. 
Endorsed  by  Physloiau:*.  Book  mailed  FKKF.  in 
plain  seHlr*!  lot  pr. 

Nature  Study  Suggestions  for  tha  Graces 

By  Dudley  Grant  Hays 

l3  a  little  book  Id  use  by  teachers  In  nearly  f\fr\ 
State  of  the  UnluH,  and  all  spe  k  well  of  Its  excel- 
lent help.    It  treats  of  suitable  w»)rk  for  eucJi  month. 
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Nicholas   does   not  come  till  we  are  fast 
asleep. 

8  As  soon  as  it  is  light,  we  run  and 
"^  look  in  our  wooden  shoes.     The  hay  and 

oats  are  gone. 

9  In     their     place  —  what     do    you 
^  think?     Toys  and  nice  things  to  eat  for 

good  boys  and  girls,  and  — must  I  tell? 
—  rods  for  naughty  children. 

10  Sometimes  a  friend,  dressed  like 
Saint  Nicholas,  comes.  He  has  a  pack 
on  his  back.  He  gives  the  presents 
himself. 

1 1  Sometimes  he  hides  them  in  funny 
ways.  Wouldn't  you  laugh  to  find  a 
present  in  a  cabbage  or  pumpkin? 

1 2  After  a  while  we  sing : 

'*  Welcome,    friend  !      St.  .Nicholas,   wel- 
come 1 

Bring  no  rod  for  us  to-night. 
While  our  voices  bid  thee  welcome. 

Every  heart,  with  joy,  is  light." 

13  Then  he  says  something  to  each 
of  us,  and  pours  a  shower  of  candy  on 
the  floor.  We  get  down  on  the  floor  to 
pick  up  the  candy.  *  When  we  look  up, 
our  good  friend  is  gone. 


Christmas  in  Norway 

1  Christmas  is  almost  here.  We 
must  be  off  to  the  great  pine  forest  to  get 

^     our  tree.     Let*s  put  on  our  snow-shoes. 
We  can  go  on  the  deepest  snow. 

2  Ah  I  here  is  a  pretty  fir  tree,  so  tall 
and  straight.  Now  we  will  cut  it  and 
carry  it  home. 

*  3  There  is  mamma  in  the  doorway. 
She  is  waiting  for  us*  We  will  put  the 
tree  in  the  big  front  room.  We  shall  not 
see  it  again  until  five  o'clock  Christmas 
Eve. 

4  We  have  a  merry  time  Christmas 
Eve.  We  dance  around  our  tree.  Sister 
and  I  sing  songs.  Papa  and  iiiamma  tell 
stories.  I  like  the  one  about  the  little 
Christ-Child  best  of  all. 

5  We  keep  our  tree  until  New  Year's 
Day.  Then  our  friends  come  in.  We 
share  our  gifts  with  them. 

6  On  Christmas  Eve,  we  remember 
the  birds  and  the  animals.  Happy  little 
birdies!     We  want  them   to  know  it   is 


Christmas;  so  we  hang  a  bunch  of  wheat  ^ 
outside  the  window,  or  on  poles,  for  them. 

7  The  cows  and  horses  must  have  a 
Christmas  gift,  also.  They  will  have  the 
best  dinner  we  can  give  them,  and  the 
dog  and  cat  will  have  good  things,  too. 

8  They  tell  us  that  because  the 
Christ-Child  was  born  in  the  manger,  the 
cattle  turn  their  heads  to  the  east  and 
kneel  down  and  adore  the  Christ-Child. 

9  We  do  not  say  "  Merry  Christ- 
mas !  *'  in  Norway.  The  first  one  who 
wakes  Christmas  morning  sings  a  little  ^ 
hymn.  I  hope  I  shall  be  the  first  to 
wake.  I  am  going  to  sing,  ''  Christ  is 
Born  To-day.*' 

10  In    Norway,  Christmas   is   called 
Yule-peace.      No  one    should   be   angry  ► 
then.     If  I  have  been  naughty  to  anyone, 

I  must  *'  make  up." 

11  Our    doors   are   never   locked   at 
Yule-tide.     Good  things  to  eat  are  on  our  "^ 
tables.     Everyone  is  welcome  to  come  in. 

12  How  do  we  give   our  presents? 
Sometimes  we  wrap  them  up,  and  when  ^ 
no  one  is  looking  we  throw  them  in  the 
open  door  or  window.     We  like  to  hear 
the  people  in  the  house  laugh  and  shout. 

13  Did  I  tell  you  candles  are  put  in 
the  windows?  They  are  kept  burning 
all  night. 

14  Can  you  think  why?  The  candles 
are  to. give  light  to  Kristine.  He  brings 
the  gifts,  you  know. 

15  We  leave  a  cake  of  meal  out  in 
the  sno\Y  for  Kristine  to  eat. 

16  Let  me  tell  you  something  more. 
On  Yule-night  we  place  our  shoes  all  in  U   ^^ 
row.     In  our  country  that  means  that  we 
will  all  try  to  live  together  in  peace  for 
the  whole  New  Year. 


HAD  TO  HIDE  IT 
A  mother  wrote  us  recently  that  she  had  to 
keep  Scott's  Emulsion  under  lock  and  Ifey — her 
children  used  to  drink  it  whenever  her  back  was 
turned.  Strange  that  children  should  like  some- 
thing that  is  so  good  for  them.  It*s  usually  the 
other  way..  Scott's  Emulsion  makes  children 
comfortable,  makes  them  fat  and  rosy-cheeked. 
Perhaps  that's  why  they  like  it  so  much — they 
know  it  makes  them  feel  good. 


We'll  send  you  a  samj 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl 
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NOTES 


—The  parents  of  the  children  attending 
the  Peun  School,  Altoona,  Pa.,  have  formed 
a  Parent's  Association,  in  order  to  brin»]^ 
the  teachers  in  closer  touch  with  thos«e 
outside  the  teaching  profession  who  are 
interested  in  the  public  schools. 

— Dr.  Edmund  J.  James,  President  of 
Northwestern  University,  is  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  State  University  of  Illi- 
nois, to  succeed  Dr.  Andrew  8.  Draper, 
who  resigned  in  February  to  take  the 
commissionership  of  New  York  State. 

— The  tenth  annual  report  ot  the  commit- 
tee on  employment  at  Columbia  University 
shows  that  students  at  the  University 
earned  last  year  seventy-four  thousand 
dollars,  being  a  gain  of  sixteen  thousand 
dollars  over  the  preceding  year.  The 
students  thus  making  their  way  through 
the  University  chose  all  kinds  of  labor, 
eighty-five  oocupations  contribnting  to 
their  support.  The  most  remunerative 
employments  "were  tutoring,  insurance 
soliciting,  direction  of  gymnasium  work, 
.and  newspaper  work. 


TRAVELIHG  NATUEE-STUDY 
LIBRABIE8 
The  Pennsylvania  Audubon   Spciety  is 
prepared  to  lend  its  Traveling  Libraries  to 
public  schools  In  the  country  districts  of 
Pennsylvania.    Libraries  of  tfn  books  each 
are  sent  C.  O.  D.  by  freight,  and  may  be 
.kept  three  months.    For  further  particu- 
lars address 

Miss  Hilda  Justice, 
West  Clapier  Street,  Germantown,  Pa. 


THE  OHBISTMAS  DELQ^EATOB 
The  December  Delineator,  with  its  mes- 
sage of  go<Ml  cheer  and  helpfulness,  will 
l)e  welcomed  in  every  home.  The  fashion 
pages  are  unnsually  attractive,  illustrating 
and  describtng  the  very  latest  modes  in  a 
way  to  make  their  construction  during  the 
busy  festive  season  a  pleasure  instead  of  a 
task,  and  the  literary  and  pictorial  features 
are  of  rare  excellence.  A  selection  of  I^ove 
Songs  from  the  Wagner  X)peras,  rendered 
into  English  by  Richard  de  Gallienne  and 
iieautifully  illustrated  in  colors  by  J.  C. 
Leyendecker,  occupies  a  prominent  place, 
and  a  chapter  in  the  Composers*  Series, 
relating  the  Romance  of  Wagner  and  Cos- 
ima,  is  an  interesting  supplement  to  the 
lyrics.  A  very  clever  paper  entitled  **  The 
Court  Circles  of  the  Republic,"  describing 
some  unique  phases  of  Washington  social 
life,  is  from  an  unnamed  contributor,  who 
is  said  to  write  from  the  inner  circles  of 
society.  There  are  short  stories  from  the 
pens  of  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Robert  Grant, 
Alice  Brown,  Mary  Stewart  Cutting,  and 
Elmore  Elliott  Peake,  and  such  interesting 
writers  as  Jalia  Magruder,  L.  Frank  Baum, 
and  Grace  MacGowan  Cooke,  hold  the 
attention  of  the  children.  Many  Christ- 
mas snggestions  are  given  in  needlework, 
and  the  Cookery  pages  are  redolent  of  the 
Christmas  feast.  In  addition,  there  are 
the  regular  departments  of  the  magazine, 
with  many  special  articles  on  topics  relat- 
ing to  woman^s  interests  within  and  with- 
out the  home. 


FREE!! 


A  FIVE-VOLUME 
ENCYCLOPEDIA    

The  LATEST  and   BEST 

Five  Handsome  Volumes.     Illustrated.     Over  3,000  Pages 

Full  Cloth.     Gold  Lettering.     Siae  of  Volume,  5^  x  8J  inches 

THE  ONE  COMPREHENSIVE  CYCLOPEDIA  in  Buch  form  as  to  keep 
on  a  desk  ready  for  constant  reference.  Exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  et'eri/ 
Tearhfr^  every  Home  and  every  Office^  because  it  is  within  the  reach  of  af/,  and 
more  convenienient  to  handle'  than  the  larger  volumes  put  out  at  ten  to  twenty 
times  the  cost. 

FIRST 

FOR 

$2.75 

SECOND 

FOR 

$3.25 

FINALLY  /  We  give  the  ENCYCLOPEDLA.  Free  ) 

FOR  1  ^"^  ®®^^  *^®  [ 

;  Popular  P^ducator  or  Primary  Education    ) 

^C  9C     /  ^"^  ^^^  \ 

v0b£9     \  Cosmopolitan  J 


We  give  the     , 

FIVE-VOLUME   ENCYCIX)PEDIA   iVee 

and  send  the 

Cosmopolitan  and 

Popular  Educator  or  Primary  Education 

We  give  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA  Free 

and  send  the 

Popular  Educator  or  Primary  Education, 

the  Cosmopolitan  and 

the  Twentieth  Century  Home 


For   One   Y'e«r. 


For   One   Year. 


For   One    Year. 


For  Fivf  Years. 


$1.00 
1.00 


THE  REGULAR  PRICES  OF  THESE  MAGAZINES  ARE:        , 

Popular  Educator,  1  year     .     .     .    $1.C0      Cosmopolitan,  1  year 

Primary  Education,  1  year   ...       1.00      Twentieth  Century  Home,  1  year  . 

Order  at  once  for  prompt  delivery,  cash  with  order  required. 
The  Five  Volumes  of  the  Encyclopedia  are  sent  by  express,  charges  to  be 
paid  by  the  receiver.     If  you  wish  them  by  mae7,  send  80  cents  for  postage. 
Address  : 

EDUCATIONAL    PUBLISHING   COMPANY 


228  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


.63  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


CHRISTMAS 


NEW  YEAR'5 


A  New  Set  of  Blackboard  Stencils 

Specially  drawn  by  one  of  the  best  known  drawing  teachers  of  the  United  States. 

Large  size,  as  x  36 

SUBJECTS 

Day  before  Thanksgiving. 

Pride  goes  before  a  fall. 

Turkeys,  group. 

Vegetables,  fruit,  etc.,  group. 

A  Merry  Christmas. 

Fireplace  and  Stocking  Hanging. 

Old  Fashioned  Log  Cabin  in  Clearing. 

Santa  Claus  and  Reindeer. 

Santa  Claus  with  arms  full  of  toys. 

Happy  New  Year. 

These  Stencils  have  nerer  before  be«*n  placed  on  the  market. 

The  set  of  10  Is  enoagb  for  the  three  holiuaya  and  may  be  need  for  seyeral  years. 

The  Set  of  Ten,  $1.00  postpaid. 
Sold  separately  at  15  cenU  each,  postpaid. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


BOSTON 

fo  Bromfield  St. 


NEW  YORK 
63  Fifth  Ave. 


CHICAOO       .  .  .     8AN  FRANCISQqI /> 

taS  Wabash  AvdJtlZed  Dy  ^  Market  St.^  ^^^ 
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HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  A  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

A  BuoK  OF  Little  Boys.  By  Helen  Dawes 
Brown. 

Fourteen  stories,  with  little  boj^s  for  heroes. 
•One  played  a  drum  at  school  and  stopped  a 
Are  panio;  another  won  tbe  hearts  of  the 
family  in  a  flat  who  declared  they  would  not 
live  where  the  neighbors. had  children;  an- 
other caught  the  owl  that  stole  his  chickens 
and  sold  it  for  five  dollars  and  a  half;  and  so 
on  and  on  through  all  sorts  of  experiences, 
inolnding  a  story  of  some  bys  who  were 
quarantined  with  whooping  cough,  and  be- 
guiled the  time  by  editing  a  pap^^r.  The  Star, 
whKh  brought  them  eight  dollars  and  seventy- 
five  cents.  Children  will  enjoy  these  stories 
and  read  thera  over  and  -over  again.  A  fine 
boDk  for  a  Christmas  present  for  little  boys. 

THECKNTURTCOJiPANY.NEW  YOUK,N.  Y. 

Panther  StORiKS.  Rtitohl  tvom  St.  Sieholas. 
E  litvd  by  M.  H.  Carter. 

Fourteen  stories,  by  as  many  different 
writers;  three  that  can  be  read  aloud  in  five 
minutes,  five  in  ten  minutes,  and  one  In  fifteen 
minutes,  are  collected  together  in  this  volume 
of  1.9  pages.  Twelve  full-page  halt-tone  illus- 
tration8,^f  the  quality  that  St.  Xicholaa  la 
noted  for,  give  a  thrilling  elTt^ct  to  these 
admirably  told  animal  stories.  The  boys  will 
sit  spellbound  to  read  or  hear  them,  and  the 
girls  will  tremble  and  exclaim  and  listen,  too. 
The  panther's  faanily  relation  to  our  own 
family  pet,  the  oat,  and  his  deadly  character, 
make  everything  about  him  of  special  interest. 
Besides  the  breathless  delight  which  such 
adventures  as  "  Bessie's  Escape,"  and  "  Tad 
and  His  Panther"  will  have  for  the  reader, 
there  is  much  to  learn  of  animal-intelligence, 
daring,  and  what  must  almost  be  termed 
intellect,  in  these  stories;  The  more  that  our 
children  learn  to  know  animals  as  they  really 
are,  the  less  they  will  feel  like  killing  them  for 
mere  sport. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  A  CO.,  BOSTON, MASS. 

Kristie's  Queer  Christmas.  By  Olive 
Thorne  Miller. 

Little  Kristie  was  sick  at  Grandmother's 
and  couldn't  go  homo  for  Christma'.  She 
was  allowed  to  have  just  such  a  party  as 
bhe  chose,  and  she  hit  upon  the  plan  of 
having  it  in  Grandma's  old  kitchen,  with 
doughnuts,  apples,  and  elder  for  a  treat. 
Uncles,  aunts,  and  neighbors  were  invited  to 
the  old  kitchen  hung  with  evergreen  ai.d 
bltter-sweet.  They  made  Krl-tie  "Queen  of 
the  Evening,"  and  she  commanded  e  ic.i  one 
present  to  tell  a  story  of  the  most  agreeable  or 
diaagreeablo  Chrlsimaa  they  ever  had  enjoyed. 
Fourteen  stories  followed,  giving  a  vai  It^ty  of 
experiences  and  ending  with  .a  story  from 
Mamma,  which  was  best  of  all.  Everybody 
was  delighted  and  the  ivrlstle  queen  declared 
she  would  do  it  all  over  again  another  year. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMI»ANY,  NEW  YOKK 

PRCCiKES^SIVE  COURSE    IN   SPELLING.      By  J.N. 

Hunt. 

The  grading  and  grouphig  in  this  speller  is 
one  of  Its  principal  features.  Each  of  the  two 
parts  Is  designed  to  cover  the  work  of  three 
years.  The  words  have  been  selected  from 
those  necessarily  u^ed  by  children.  The 
grouping  Includes  the  arrangement  »f  words 
phonetically  and  topically,  and  dillU  on 
grammatical  forms,  prefixes,  si  fflxtn,  syno- 
nym, etc.  The  book  is  something  more  than 
a  spelling  book.  It  instructs  in  many  of  the 
essentials  in  the  use  of  the  English  language. 


PRIMARY     EDUCATION 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Up  Through  Childhood.  By  George  Allen 
Muhbell,Ph.D 

A  book  for  p  rents  and  teachers,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Dr.  Frank  M.  McMurray.  Moral 
and  j-ellgious  principles  in  their  application  to 
the  training  of  children  are  discussed  clearly 
and  sympathetically.  Every  phase  of  ob^d- 
training  is  considered  broadly.and  with  steady 
n  cognition  of  mot^ern  educational  ideas. 
Part  I.,  The  School  L.fe,  considers  life  as  op- 
portunity, the  aim  of /ducation,  and  tlie  in- 
stitutions of  education.  Part  II.,  The  Learner, 
treats  of  the  relation  of  mind  to  body,  self- 
activity,  the  senses,  attention,  apperception, 
interest,  memory,  imagination,  motives,  tab. 
Its,  training  of  the  child's  will  and  faith,  with 
separate  chaptert',  concerning  boyhood  to 
manhood,  apd  girlhood  to  womanhood.  Part 
III.  discus.ses  The  Graduate,  and  his  round* d 
life,  filling  full  the  meaning  of  the  title.  "  Up 
Through  Childhood."  This  Is  not  a  work  for 
superficial  reading.  The  more  thoughtful  the 
traine^-of  the  child,  the  deeper  insight  ho  has 
found  into  the  meaning  of  education,  the  more 
will  this  book  hold  for  him.  It  is  packed  with 
suggestions  growing  from  the  author's  deep 
investigation  of  his  subject.  The  chapters, 
"What  is  Man,'"  "Tlie  Cul.ure  of  the  Imagina- 
tion," and  ••  Feeling  and  the  Inner  Lifj,"are  of 
tptclftl  interest.  There  could  not  be  a  better 
book  for  study  and  discussion  in  a  training 
school  for  teachers. 
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E.  p.  DUTTON  &  CO..  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Tales  of  a  Poultry  Farm.  By  Clara  D. 
Plerson. 

It  U  easy  to  write  of  bird?,  fljwers,  and 
the  beautiful  things  lu  nature:  but  when 
oue  can  go  Into  the  homely,  prosaic  poultry 
yard  and  make  delightful  stories  of  what  she 
sees  "there,  f  »r  the  little  children,  she  should 
be  crtMlited  with  observation  and  Imagination 
and  the  rare  talent  of  good  story-ielling. 
Tuere  are  fifteen  chapters  and  eight  full-page 
illustrations  of  the  doiilgs  of  hens,  chickens, 
ducks,  turkeys,  guinea  hens,  and  geeae,  told 
by  the  creatures  themselves  In  a  most  viva- 
cious fashion.  Children  cannot  read  these 
stories  without  getting  a  feeling  of  oompanion- 
ship  with  the  poultry-yard  people,  and  a  con- 
sciousness that  they  have  their  own  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  ioys  and  sorrows,  which  are  to 
be  respected.  The  book  will  be  a  great  revela- 
tion to  city  children,  who  only  see  these  farm- 
yard inhabitants  In  city  markets  after  life  has 
departed.  The  book  is  bright,  good,  and 
enjoyable. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO  ,  PHILADELPHIA 

LippiNCOTT'B  Physiologies.  By  J.  A.  Culler, 
Ph.D. 

Second  Book. 

Third  Book. 

A  three-volume  series  of  physiologies.  The 
first  b(»uk  is  for  children,  the  second  fv)r  Inter- 
mediate grade9,.the  thii<l  for  the  higher  gtani- 
mar  grades  and  high  schools.  The  author  says  : 
"Sci  ious  efforts  have  been  made  to  present  the 
various  suojects  in  th  se  books  in  a  way  10 
make  them  plain  and  easy,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  teacn  some  rent  yhyaiAogy.'^  Experi- 
menishave  bi-en  recotn  mended  to  the  teaclieis 
with  the  urgent  suggestion  that  not  one  be 
omltt"  d.  A  broad  view  has  been  taken  of 
alcohol  and  narcotics,  and  the  asseriiou  is 
made  that  there  appt-ars  to  be  nothing  to 
recommend  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  as  a 
beverage,  In  the  light  of  the  investigations  of 
modern  times.  The  books  are  abundantly 
ill  istrated. 

GINN  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Elementaky  Woodwork.  By  Edwin  W. 
Foster.    Iji  pagei.    Kij^hty  cents. 

This  is  a  pupil's  book  designed  for  upper 
grammar  grades.  Part  I.descriues  tools  usid 
in  elementary  bench-work.  Part  II.  deals 
with  lunber  and  inc.udes  descriptions  of  the 
trees  of  the  United  States.  This  portion  of 
the  book  will  help  teachers  of  all  grades  In 
nature  study. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 
Arithmktic. 

Reading  Lilssons.    112  pages. 
Studies  im  English,    in  pages. 

For  evening  schools..  Each,  thirty  cents.  B7 
William  E.  Chancellor. 

This  series  occupies  a  new  and  apeci&l 
field  — that  of  preparing  text-books  for  ih^ 
student  in  evening  schools.  Though  usua'ly 
adults,  they  are  beginners,  and  (fvcn  foreign. 
born,  and  need  the  subjects  presented  in  clear, 
plain,  direct  language  and  in  a  coavei'daiionh! 
way.  The  author  has  had  several  year^' 
experience  in  evening  schools  and  has  pre 
parted  these  books  to  meet  the  needs  he  fjuni 
in  such  work.  In  examining  these  boo^s  otit- 
is impressed  with  the  amount  of  kiformatioi 
woven  into  the  different  subjects  which  every 
American  citizen  should  possess  it  is  eafe  tc 
predict  that  a  test  trial  with  these  books  wii; 
prove  successful. 

PUBLISHF)!)   AT  THE  SIGN  OP  THE  IJVh 

OAK.  BERKLEY,  CAL. 

Elfin  Somos  of  Sunland.  By  Charles  Ket^ler. 

Never  was  a  booR  better  named.    Llf^  is  an 

elfish  fairy  delight  lu  these  rhyt  imic  songsi. 

They  are  divided  Into  "A  Ring  Arr^undof  Piny- 

tinie,"  "  Songs  of  the  Wildwood,"  *•  Quips  and 

Cranks,"  "Rhymes   for  Toddlers,"  '•  Urovn 

Baby  Ballads.'*     Many  are  songs  for  yoniin' 

children,  simple  without  being  silly.    Among 

maturer  poems,  one  would  look  long  to  fin  1 

a  better  description  of  a  humming-bird  tluc 

this : 

*'  Buzz!  whir-r!  a  flash  and  away! 
A  midget  bejeweled  mil  flowers  at  play, 
A  snipo£a  birdling,  the  blossom  bells*  king, 
A  waif  of  the  sunbeams  on  quivering  wing.'' 

••In  the  "Brown  Baby  Ballads"  "A  Samoh 
Sleepy-Song,"  is  particularly  happy  in  bring- 
ing the  atmosphere  of  8:eveneon*s  famous 
Island. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  BOSTON 

Nathalie's  Sisteb.  By  Anna  Chapin  Ray. 
Price,  »1.50. 

A  wholesome,  health^'  book  for*boys  am' 
gi:  Is  is  not  easy  to  And  in  these  days.  It  is  noi 
a  simple  tasic  to  write  a  girl  and  boy  book  in 
6ne,  but  Miss  Ray  has  done  it.  The  honors 
are  tllvlded  and  one  hardly  knowd  which  la 
best,  tbe  girls  or  the  boys,  in. this  last  of  tht 
McAlis.er  Stories.  Peggy  is  dcllclously  nnin- 
ral  and  huoian  to  the  core,  it  a  little  prickly, 
and  the  bey  friends  haven't  lost  all  the  chiv- 
alry that  Inheres  In  boy  nature.  There  b  u 
spirit  of  comraileshlp  in  the  whole  book  thai 
puts  young  manhood  and  woman hooil  on  ju?i 
the  right  footing.  The  mother  who  sees  bii 
boy  or  girl  absorbed  iu  this  book  will  noi 
have  to  worry  fjr*fear  that  some  wrong  seel 
may  be  sown  in  the  reading.  There  are  eome 
excellent  half-tone  pictures  that  help  the  ini- 
agination  to  see  the  principal  charactei^  aTui 
ma)<e  boys,  girls,  and  the  pett^'cl  dog,  S.«i)hiH, 
very  real.  T.ie  book  is  handsomely  bonn-l 
and  will  make  a  deligutful  holiday  gift. 


No  Appetite 

Means  loss  of  vitality,  vigor 
or  tone,  and  is  often  a  pre- 
cursor of  prostrating  sick- 
ness. This  is  why  it  is 
serious.  The  be^t  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  take  the  great 
alterative  and  tonic 

Hood^s  Sarsaparilla 

W^^  ^^^iCured^femisands. 


December  Reading 


Sing  a  6ong  of  seasonsj 
Something  bright  in  allj 
Flowers  in  tne  san^merj 
Fires  in  the  fall. 

— R*  Z.  Steven^jn 


'ADoG— 

fliwNDERS 


DC  LA  RAht^ 


A  Dog  of  Flanders 

A  CHRISTMAS  STORY 

By  LOUISE  de  la  RAMB 

Edited  for  use  in  schools  by  S.  D.  Jenkins 

Boards,  30  cents;  Goth,  40  cents 

This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  little  supplementary  readers 
of  the  year.  It  takes  the  child  away  from  his  own  doorstep  and 
sets  him  duwn  in  old  Antwerp,  in  little  Belgium.  It  is  full  of  geog- 
raphy, nature  study,  child  and  animal  life.  Through  it  the  litile 
reader  may  live  with  the  beautiful  Flemish  orphan  boy,  born  in  pov- 
erty, but  with  a  genius  for  art;  he  may  play,  toil,  and  in  imagination 
die  wiih  the  noble  dog  Petrasche ;  unconsciously  he  must  draw  from 
it  lessons  in  morals  and  ethics,  deep  and  permanent.  The  book  is 
charmingly  written,  so  that  the  thought  is  easily  grasped. 

Christmas  Carol 

Paper,  10  cents;   Cloth,  25  cents 

The  Chrbta.as  season  is  the  time  of  all  others  when  this  most  delightful  of  all  Dickens's  short 
stories  ought  to  be  read  in  school.  There  is  scarcely  anything  in  literature  that  will  aruuse  in  young 
or  old  the  true  Christmas  spirit  so  quickly  as  this  story,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  should 
be  read  in  every  grammar  school  some  time  during  the  course.  Children  of  these  grades,  ho»vever, 
will  es! counter  some  difficuUies  in  reading  such  a  story,  owing  to  their  general  lack  of  acquaintance 
with  the  author  and  certain  peculiarly  English  allusions  and  phrases.  F  -r  this  reas  ^n,  this  edition 
of  the  story  has  been  pn  pared  which  fully  meets  these  obstacles.  It  contai  s  an  introduction  that 
will,  in  a  short  space,  give  the  student  an  excellent  conception  of  Dickens's  life  and  work  as  an  author, 
and  the  text  has  been  carefuUv  annotated.  The  notes,  however,  have  been  made  as  few  as  possible, 
in  order  that,  while  all  real  difHculties  have  b  en  removed,  the  children  may  be  hampered  as  little  as 
possible  in  their  enjoyment  of  the  story  as  a  story. 

Cricket  on  the  Hearth 

Paper,  10  cents;  Goth,  25  cents 

The  "Cricket  on  the  Hearth"  is  a  story  which  always  appeals  with  peculiar  force  to  children. 
"  Stories  with  a  moral,'*  even  fairy  stories,  are  almost  always  re^tented  by  young  readers,  but  this  siory 
is  one  of  the  very  few  which  children  will  love,  not  in  spite  of,  but  because  of  its  lessons  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  kindness.  Teachers,  in  their  desire  to  give  children  an  acquaintance  with  good  litera- 
ture, sometimes  forget  that  what  children  demand  first  of  all  in  a  book  is  that  it  shall  be  a  good  story, 
whether  it  be  history,  biography,  or  fiction,  and  no  graces  of  style,  or  wealth  of  magnetism,  will  suffice 
in  their  eyes  if  this  fundamental  element  is  lacking.  The  "Cricket  on  the  Hearth"  is,  before  all 
things,  a  good  story,  and  the  boys  will  say  so  as  well  as  the  girls. 
The  teacher,  therefore,  who  is  searching  for  something  with  which 
to  begin  the  New  Year,  will  do  well  to  examine  this  volume. 


Little  Nell 


From  the  "Old  Curiosity  Shop" 

Boards,  40  cents;  Goth,  50  cents 

The  beautiful  story  is  abridged  and  separated  out  of  the  other 
matter  and  thus  made  much  more  easy  for  the  young  reader,  who 
is  sure  to  feel  the  fascination  at  once.  This  is  a  book  to  delight 
the  heart  of  any  imaginative  child  of  nine  or  ten  years. 

—  Wisconsin  School  Journal , 


}  YOUnC  FOLKS   UBRARY 

it.     orcMoiceuTtftAniRt 


THE  OLD 


9La^ 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


63  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


228  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

50  Bromfleld  Street 

Boafoh 


The  Child  of  Urbino;  or, 
The  Story  of  Raphael 

By  LOUISE  de  la  RAME 

Goth,  30  cents 


The  story  of  Raphael  has  been  told  over  and  over,  but 
never  with  more  exquisite  taste  and  reverent  feeling  than 
by  the  gitied  pea  of  Loui>e  dela  RamUE.  It  is  the  won- 
derful, generous-hearted  boy-painter  of  nine  years  who  is 
presented  to  the  children,  with  a  touch  and  a  setting  that 
will  enshrine  him  in  their  hearts  forever. 


Stories  of  the  Bible 

The  People  of  the  Chosen  Land 
By  Myles  Endicott 


Vols.  I.,  II.  and  III      With  illustrations  from  Dor6  and 
other  eminent  artists.     Cloth,  60  cents. 


Bobtail  Dixie 


By  ABBIC  N.  SMITH 


809  Market  Street 
^n  Prtfrfciftco 


Cbtiu  )2mo.  Daintily  Pfodticed.       60  Cents 

Twenty  full  page  half-tones  of  various  dogs  and  children 
who  are  Bobtail  Dixie's  friends  will  catch  and  delight  the 
eyes  of  the  little  readers,  who  will  unconsciously  be  taught 
to  a^Sljf^§@|4§¥l^ile  in  their  treatment  ot  animals 

^  ^  —The  Grand  Rapids  Herald 
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Popular  Educator  and  Primary  Education 

MAGAZINE  OFFERS 

Rare  and  Attractive  Offers  for  Educational  People 

POPULAR  EDUCATOR  ) 

or  y$1.00  —  Must  be  Included  in  Every  Order 

PRIMARY   education] 


CLASS  A 

Reg,  Price 

CLASS  B 

Beg.  Price 

CLASS  C 

Reg.  Price 

American  B-»v 

$1.00 

Birds  and  Nature  . 

$1.50 

Art  Interchange    . 

$4.00 

CoMmopolitnu 

1.00 

Booklover's  Magazine  . 

3.00 

Atlantic  Monthly  . 

4.00 

Criterion       *        ,        ^        , 

1.00 

Booknian 

2.00 

Harper's  Magazine 

4.00 

Frank  Li'stle*s  Pc^pulur  MontUly  .          1.00 

Chautauqiian 

2.00 

Harper's  Weekly  . 

4  00 

Good  HeftUli .... 

1.00 

Current  Literature 

3.00 

Leslie's  Weekly     . 

4.00 

Harper*8  Buxar 

1.00 

Fine  Arts 

2.00 

Literary  Digest  (New) 

3  00 

Hints  (110  \s'i>Hh  i»f  KtJlefUlnriiHU^)    1.00 

Forum   .... 

2.00 

Outlook         .... 

3.00 

Lklle  ChronUne     . 

1.60 

Independent . 

2.00 

tJpcTi  Court    ,        .        ,        t 

1.00 

Llpplncott*8  Magazine  . 

2.60 

Uaih Anders    *        .        .        . 

1.00 

Outing  . 

3.00 

Fearson'8       .... 

1.00 

Review  of  Reviews 

2.50 

School  Arte*  Book  * 

1.00 

Toilettes        .        .        .         . 

2.00 

Success.        .... 

1.00 

Woman's  Hiime  Com  pan  ion  . 

1.00 

Popular  Educator  or  Primary  Education 

Popular  Edncator  or  Primi 

iry  Edncation 

Popular  Educator  or  Primary  Edncation 

Beg.      Our 

Reg.      Onr 

Reg.      Onr 

PrJoe     Price 

Price    Price 

Price    Price 

WHU  %ttf  1  of  Class  A 

$2.00    $1.50 

With  any  1  of  Class  B  . 

$4.00     $2.60 

With  any  1  of  Class  C  . 

$5.00     $4.00 

*+      **    2  "  Ol(i»i  A  , 

3.00       2.25 

*'    2  '*  Class  B  . 

7.00       4.20 

'*    2  *•  Class  C. 

9.00       7.10 

*♦       *t    3  »i  Ciaas  A  . 

4.QD       3.00 

"       "■    3  "  Class  B  . 

10  00       5.70 

•♦       "    3  '»  Class  C. 

13.00     10.25 

<»      *-    4  -  Claas;    . 

5.t>J       3.76 

••    i  *'  Class  B  . 

13.00       7  25 

Bargains  of  '* Great  Pith  and  Moment'*  for  Teachers 


POPULAR  EDUCATOR 

w  PRIMARY  EOLCATION 
Pearson's 

or  Harper's  B&iar 
Succts^       .... 


CD8inf»poUtan 

«r  Tweotieth  C«(itury  Home 
POPULAR  EDUCATOR 

Mr  PRIMARV  E&UCATION 
Success 

Warld^ft  Work     , 

or  Art  lnterchaDg:e 
POPULAR  EDUCATOR 

or  PRiMARy  EDUCATION 


\   ^j  (,(,     V  Review  of  Reviews  )    ^    ,      \ 

J    ^'•''^'     /       Our  Price  or  Independent  i^  )        Our  Price 

I      1.00     ,        $2.00  POPULAR  EDUCATOR  |      ^  ^^  ^^M 

^  \    For  All  Three  or  PRIMARY  EDUCATION  /  \     Fo7  All  Three 

.    1.00    /  Success 1.00    / 

}«»^'^     )       Our  Price  Outlook  (new) $3.00    )       ^ur  Price 

1.00     /        ai£iUU  or  PRIMARY  EDUCATION  /  (        90 1  Oil 

\    For  All  Three  Success  1  00    )    ^^r  All  Three 

.  1  00   ; 

.  $:J.0()    \  Review  of  Reviews $2.60    \ 

.     4.00    /       Our  Price  Booklover's  Magazine  ....    3.00    )       Our  Price 

I      1.00    ,        $3.00  Success 1.00  $4,50 

^  \    For  All  Three  POPULAR  EDUCATOR  X      1  00    \     For  ^^  Four 

.     1  00    /  or  PRIMARY  EDUCATION  i 

Jliifper's  Magazioe  )    ^^  ^^    \ 

or  Harper's  Weekly  /  /       Our  Price 

POPULAR  EDUCATOR  \  $4,60 

or  PRIMARY  EDUCATION  i  i    FoT  All  Three 

'"*^^* ^''''^  Digitized  by  LnOOQ IC 
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CATIO 

N 

3 

POPULAR  EDUCATOR  or   PRIMARY   EDUCATION 

-wirrii 

Keg. 
Price 

Oar 
Trice 

WITTM 

Beg. 
Price 

Our 
Price 

Beg. 
WITTH                                        Price 

Oor 
Price 

American  Boy 

$2.00 

^1.30 

Fine  Arts 

.       3.00 

1.80 

Pearson's       .        .        .        .2.00 

1.60 

Arena    .... 

350 

2.80 

Forum 

.-     3.00 

2.25 

Keview  of  Reviews 

3.50 

2.60 

Atlantic  Monthly  . 

.       5.00 

3.95 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly 

2.00 

1.50 

Saint  Nicholas      . 

.       4.00 

8.26 

Art  Interchange    . 

.       6.00 

3.25 

Good  Health 

2  00 

1.40 

School  Arts  Book 

.       2.00 

1.40 

Birds  and  Nature  . 

1  60 

1.75 

Harper's  Bazar     . 

200 

1.55 

Scientific  American 

4.00 

3.25 

Bookman 

.       3.00 

2.50 

Harper's  Magazine 

5.00 

4.00 

Success 

2.00 

1.60 

Booklover's  Magazine  . 

.       3.00 

2.50 

Harper's  Weekly  . 

5.00 

4.00 

Toilettes 

.       2.00 

2  30 

Chautauqnan 

.       3.00 

2.25 

Hints  (Entertainments) 

2.00 

1.25 

What  to  Eat 

2.00 

1.20 

Cassell's  Little  Folks    . 

2.50 

2.00 

Independent . 

3.00 

2.40 

Woman's  Home  Companion        2.00 

1.40 

Centnry 

5.00 

4.25 

Leslie's  Weekly     . 

5.00 

4.00 

World's  Work       .        .        .      4.00 

3.00 

Cosmopolitan 

.       2.00 

1.40 

Lippincott's  Magazine  . 

3.50 

2.25 

Country  Life  in  America 

4.00 

3.10 

Literary  Digest  (new). 

4.00 

3.20 

Add  to  any  offer  above : 

Current  Literature 
Critic    .... 
Criterion 

4.00 
3.00 
2.00 

2.50 
2.40 
1.60 

Little  Chronicle    . 
Open  Court  ... 
Outing  .... 

2.50 

2.00 

.       4.00 

1.60 
1.50 
2.60 

McClure's,  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
sey's,  at  $1.00  each. 

Mun- 

Etude    .... 

250 

1.90 

Outlook 

4.00 

3.50 

Ladies'    Home    Journal    and    Saturday 

Everyl>ody*s  Magazine 

2.00 

1.60 

Pathfinder     . 

2.00 

1.40 

Evening  Post,  $2.25. 

OOUI>OIV 
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EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  * 

BOSTON -NEW  YORK-CHICAGO 

Enclosed  find  $  ,  Subscription  to  Periodicals  for  One  Year 
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RAPHAEL 


WBT  OF  ILLUaXRATtOKS. 

(.  Ponraitof  Raphael,  a.  Siatipe  Madoun*.  3.  Ma- 
donDa  or  the  FiiS.  4.  La  Belle  JardinLcre.  5  The 
Archapget  6  Galatea.  7.  Su  Oalia,  8*  Maryebui 
Dmught  of  Fiih.  g,  Mad^^ntia  ddk  Sedia.  iq»  St, 
PatjL    ti«  TfuuAKUfudati.    1 1 .  Raphaelin  Hi*  Siiidio, 

miA  Charming  Story  of  Mis  Life, 

ITicy  are  simple  but  very  charmingly  written, 
and  give  just  the  inforination  wanted  in  regard 
to  the  plctares  of  great  painters,  wb^jse  works 
in  reproduction  are  bemg  placed  in  the  school- 
room, 

Mrs.  John  B.  Sherwood, 
Fr£s.  C^fca^ff  Public  School  Ari  Socif/y. 


CORREGGIO 


LIST  OP  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I.  ['nrtraii  of  CLTJTcg>iio,  j.  Angela' JItad&.  i.  ^\a- 
'i.>nna  \^.(h  Si.  Ce^jrgt,  4.  Mailoiiii;»  San  FrincUo. 
5.  Vtadfirmst  rjt  S.\  Sirhidiiar,,  &,  luana,  7  Madonna 
and  i  111  I  J.  e  Ctiroijatioii  of  Ike  Virguu  ^  Si.  John 
the  Kvangelist.  to.  Asiumption  of  the  Vitgiii. 
11.  Myuk  Marriage  Mf  St.  Catherine,  la.  Madonna 
delU  ScaEa.  t^.  Madonna  with  Sr,  JewrtK,  14.  Ma- 
donaa  della  Scoatlla.  15.  Hoty  Sight  it.  Ai.ctM 
sion  of  Si ,  Thomai, 

With  References  and  Subjects  for  Lan- 
guage  and  Special  Study. 


TITIAN 


LIST  OP  ILLUSTRATIONS 
1.  Riajla«  VcHice,  j.  Fiu-ade  ol  St,  MaikV,  VtDice. 
;  I'ridtje  cd  Sighft.  4,  lnitrii>r  Mt  Sir.  Mark'^Sj  nnJ 
I  irantl  C  "uji^i  und  ^yaaoiiiit  I'jiacc,  Vetikc,  5.  St. 
lUrhira.  ft.  Maftuiinvi  imJ  ChUd-  7  Fn^ACDiati>m  in 
the  TeiiijjJe.  i  TJve  Caaixrt,  g  Purimit  of  Tttiaii. 
iM,  MiiJ.jntia  PTiJ  Chila  AiLpfCiJ  by  Ati^dn,.  11.  The 
-ibute  Moiidy,  13  1  hrct  Graces,  t^.  Thitr  Ages 
■1  'fatir  14*  A9MJnx|iiion  ii[  I  be  Virpn-  ij  HeaU  uE 
Viri^sn  1^.  The  Eiituiubmcm*  17.  Madonna  uf  ibc 
I'esifo,  j^.  Prtseotation  aj  Lhe  Virgin  b  the Tcnjplt. 
is.   Hie  Virgin, 

Together  with   Sketch  of  History  of 

Venice  and  Venetian  Art,  and 

appropriate  Illusiraiions, 


MICHAEL   ANGELO 

A  collection  of  the  representative  works  of 
the  p^eat  artist,  together  with  a  charming  5toiy 
oi    his  life. 

LIST  OF  I LLU  ST  RATIO  MS. 

tn  PflTtratt  of  Aagela.  j.  Angelo'i  Home  3,  Head 
fj(  Davii^,  4.  Tombol  l^renio  de  Medid.  5.  GuiUulq 
de  Medid  6.  Slaiue  liil  Mofi^  7,  Head  ol  Masa. 
B.  Ceilmg  wf  Siitine  Chapel.  9.  Prot^hei  EiekieL 
ii>.  Siiiine  ChapeL  Ji.  Decoi*^¥e  Figure  u*  Three 
Fiitei.  %3*  Last  Judgment  14.  Angela  and  Victoriii 
L'lilonna, 

With  list  of  subjects  for  Ungaage  work  and 
reference. 


CHARMING   CHRISB 

Greetings  from  the 

e^QREAT^;^ 


Entertainingly  and  Beg 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING 
publishing  monographs  on  various  of 
booklets  will  be  gratefully  taken  up  by  man 
they  give  not,  indeed,  anything  new,  but  n 
The  price  is  but  ten  cents,  and  each  pamphl 
illustrating  the  most  important  work  of  the  a 


Stories  of  tbe 
(3reat  Hrtiete 


No*  3    Raphael,  Murilto,  Rubens  andDarer. 

4  Van  Dyckp  Rembrandt,  Reynolds  and 

Bonheur* 

5  Angeto,  Da  Vinci,   Titian  and  Cor- 

reggio. 

6  Turner,  Corot,  Mitlais  and  Leighton. 

7  Giotto,  Fra  Angelico,  Masaccio,  Bat- 

ticetli,  Mantegna,  Fra  Bartolom- 
meo,  Atbertinelli,  Andrea  Del 
Sarto,  Guido  Rent. 

By  JENNIE  E.  KEYSOR,  Author  of  "American  Writers." 

Illustrated.     Cloth.     Price,  50  Cents  per  Volume. 

They  are  very  charmingly  written,  and  gire  just  the  informa- 
tion wanted  in  regard  to  the  pictures  of  great  painters  whose  works 
in  reproduction  are  being  placed  in  the  school-room.* 

Mrs.  John  B.  Shrrwood, 
Pres.  Chicago  Public  School  Ari  Society, 


^ 


EDUCATIONAL    PUBC( 


50  Bromflcld  StrMt 
BOSTON 


63  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  VO&K^T^ 

Digitized  by  VJV-^V-^x  Iv^ 
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S   PRESENTS 


RTISTS^ 

O  THE  LITTLE  ONES 


fully  Illustrated 


OMPANY  is  doing  good  work  in 
e  Old  Masters.  These  elementary 
veil  versed  in  artistic  biography,  as 
^rtheless  the  old  in  palatable  form, 
contains  ten  or  a  dozen  half-tones, 
ter  treated  of. 
The  Collector  and  Art  Critic,  N.    V. 


" 

j^jU 

MURILLO 

LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
X.    Portrait  of   Murillo.     2.    Portrait  of   Velasquez 
3.    iEsop.     4.     Seville  Cathedral.     5.    Grape  Eaters. 
6.    Fruit  Venders     7.    Melon    Eaters.    8    Immaculate 
Conception.    9.  Head  of   Virgin,     zo.  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua.       II     Madonna.       la.    Virgin  pf   the    Mirror. 
13.  Court  in  the  Alcazar. 

Giving  Sketch  of  Spanish  Art,  with  Life  of 
Velasquez. 

Attractive  in  each  particular  and  most  con- 
cise in  language  and  incident  they  can  prove  but 
of  interest  to  both  old  and  young. 

Giselle  D'Unger, 
Illinois  Woman^s  Press  Association, 

^reat  Brtiete 

J5ooklet6 

PRICE,    10  CENT5   EACH 


The  Story  of  Raphael 
2   The  Story  of  Murillo 
3    The  Story  of  Millet 

4    The  Story  of  Landseer 
5    The  Story  of  Rubens 

6    The  Story  of  Durer 
The  Story  of  Rembrandt 
8    The  Story  of  Reynolds 

9    The  Story  of  Bonheur 

10    The  Story  of  Van  Dyok 
II    The  Story  of  Angelo 

12    The  Story  of  Titian 
The  Story  of  Correggio 
14    The  Story  of  Da  Vinci 

15    The  Story  of  Fra  Angelioo 

16    The  Story  of  Guido  Reni 
17    The  Story  of  Sargent 

18    The  Story  of  Millais 
The  Story  of  Jules  Breton 
20    The  Story  of  Velasquez 
21    The  Story  of  Turner 
22    The  Story  of  Corot 

23    The  Story  of  Leighton 

24    The  Story  of  Famous  Pictures 


;hing  coivipany 


aa8  Wabash  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


809  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


REYNOLDS 


LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS, 
z  Portrait  of  Reynolds.  2.  Mrs-  Siddons  as  the 
Tragic  Muse  3.  Miss  Bowles  4.  Duchess  of  Dev- 
onshire. 5.  The  Infant  Academy.  6  Strawberry 
Girl.  7.  Innocence.  8.  Penelope  Boothby.  9.  Little 
Samuel.    10.  The  Fortune  Teller,    iz.  Simplicity. 

^Vith  Sketch  of  the  Artist's  Life,  List  of 
References  and  Subjects  for  Lan- 
guage Work. 

"  The  style  is  simple  and  charming,  and  the 
aim  has  been  to  arouse  in  the  child  an  en- 
thusiasm for  art  and  beauty." 


VAN  DYCK 

LIST  OP  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

X.  Portrait  of  Van  Dyck.    2.  Van  Dyck  at  Court  of 
Charles  I.    3.  William  II.,  of  Nassau.    4.  Children  of 
Charles  I.     5.    Christ   and  His  Mother.     6.    Family 
of  Charles  I.  7.  Christ  Crowned  with  Thorns.  8.  Repose 
in  Egypt.    9.  Flight  into  Egypt,    zo.  Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine,   zz.  Baby  Stuart,  za.  Charles  I.,  of  England. 
Henrietta  Maria. 

«*The  little  books    are    most  tastefully  pre- 
pared,   and    besides  their   biographical  value, 
make  an    artistic   bouquet  to  adorn   table   or 
library.'* 

i^fi±:i 


m 


Rosa  Bonheur 

"LIST  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
I.  Portrait  of  Ponheur.  2.  The  Horse  Fair.  3.  An 
Old  Monarch.  4.  An  Old  Charger.  5.  On  the  Alert. 
6  Denizens  of  the  Highlands.  7.  Sheep  of  Berry. 
8.  Oxen  Ploughing.  9.  Coming  from  the  Fair.  10.  Chang- 
ing Pasture,  zi.  A  Scottish  Raid.  12.  Strait  of  Balla- 
chulish      Z3.  Lions  at  Home. 

With  Sketch  of  Life  and  Subjects  for 
Language  Work. 

This  series  fills  a  much  needed  want  in  our 
supplementary  reading  as  well  as  being  of  great 
help  in  creating  a  feeling  after  and  an  apprecia- 
tion for  art. 

Josephine  C.  Locke, 


Prairie  Grove,  Ark.,  Oct.  5,  1904. 
Educational  Publishing  Co., 

Chicago,  Illinoia. 
Gentlemen: 

I  enclose  a  post  office  money  order  for  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  to 
pay  for  the  Forty  Volume  Library  for  Little  Ones.   I  want  to  tell  you 
how  much  I  appreciate  the  help  you  have  given  me  in  securing  a  much 
needed  library  for  my  first  and  second  grade  pupils.   They  were  less 
than  a  week  in  raising  the  money.   The  book  you  sent  me  was  a  great 
incentive.   I  read  the  **Black  Rooster"  story  to  them  the  first  day,  and 
they  almost  went  wild  over  it.   Then  I  showed  them  the  certificates 
and  explained  to  them  how  they  might  secure  a  library  containing  forty 
nice  story-books  like  the  one  I  had  been  reading  from,  and  all  but  one 
child  was  anxious  to  try.   They  could  scarcely  believe  me  when  I  offered 
the  book  you  sent  to  the  child  selling  the  most  cards,  and  every  one  was 
ready  for  work  then.   The  child  who  won  the  book  sold  thirty- three .   Y^u 
surely  are  helping  the  cause  of  education,  and  I  wish  you  much  success. 

Very  truly, 

(Signed)    GRACE  E.  REESE. 


OUR  SPECIAL  $10 


iMeja^jB^ 


40  Volume  Library  for  Little  Ones    SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

We  have  had  many  inquiries  for  books  especially  adapted  to  primary  pupils.    We  take  

pleasure  in  submitting  the  following  list  which  has  been  carefully  arranged  in  accordance 
with  modem  pedagogical  ideas  concerning  the  proper  selection  of  literature  for  children. 
All  are  printed  on  beautiful  paper,  large  type  and  beautifully  illustrated. 


Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe $  'Jo 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie        ....  .30 

Through  the  Looking  Glass  ....  .30 

Alice  in  Wonderlana .40 

Robinson  Crusoe  for  Youngest  Readers  .30 

Robinson  Crusoe  for  Young  Folks         .        .  .40 

Story  of  Ulysses .30 

Water  Babies  for  Youngest  Readers     .        .  .30 

In  Mythland .30 

iEsop's  Fables     Vol.  1 30 

iEsop's  Fables     Vol.  II 30 

Some  of  Our  Friends .30 

Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers    .        .  .30 

Friends  of  the  Field .30 

luito.  Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book       .  .30 

InBirdland.    Vol.  I .30 

In  Birdland.    Vol.  II 30 

Leaves  from  Nature's  Story  Book ...  .40 

Legends  of  the  Spring  Time  .        .        .        .  .30 

Aunt  Martha's  Comer  Cupboud  ...  .30 


Pbnt  Babies |  .yo 

Buds,  Stems  and  Roots .30 

Ethics,  or  Stories  for  Home  and  School         .         ^o 
Health  Chau  With  Young  Readers      .        .         .40 

Stories  of  the  Bible.    Vol.1 40 

Stories  of  the  Bible.    Vol.  II.        .        .        .         ^o 

Colonial  Children .40 

Stories  of  the  U.  S .40 

Stories  of  Great  Men .30 

Stories  of  Great  Inventors      ....  .30 

Stones  of  Pioneers .30 

Some  of  Our  Authors .30 

Paul  Dombey .40 

UttleNell 40 

Gulliver's  Travels 3* 

Doj?  of  Flanders ,, 

Swiss  Family  Robinson  ....         .40 

Our  Flower  Friends 30 

Black  Beauty 30 

Story  of  Hiawatha )• 


Our  Certifcate  Method 


$.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
•30 
.40 
.50 


LIBRARY  C- 

Thirty-one  Volumes. 

1 .  Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Read 

crs.    Davis.    Bds. 

2.  Stories  of  the  United  States.     Bds, 

3.  Stories  of  Ulysses.     Bds. 

4.  Buds,  Stems,  and  Roots.     Bds. 

5.  Stories  from  Birdland.  Vol.   I.  Bds. 

6.  Stories  from  Birdland.  Vol  II.  Bds 

7.  Myths  of  Old  Greece.  Vol.    I.  Bds 

8.  Myths  of  Old  Greece.  Vol.  II.  Bds 

9.  Stories  of  Old  Rome.    Bds.    . 

10.  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland 

Bds 

11.  Stories  of  New  York.    Bds.    . 

12.  Shakespeare's  Series,  5  Vols.  @  20c  1. 00  31 

13.  Vol.      I.     Macbeth.  1 

14.  Vol.    II.     Twelfth  Night.  ' 

15.  Vol.  III.     Henry  VIII.  j 

16.  Vol.  IV.     The  Tempest. 

17.  Vol.    V.     King  Richard  II.  1 

FULL  CLOTH,  $16  OO. 


18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

23- 
24. 

25- 
26. 

27- 
28. 

40 1  29. 

.40  30. 


$12.00. 

For  all  grades . 
Stories  of  Great  Inventors.    Bds.    .     .30 
Stories  of  American  Pioneers,   lids.     .30 

Year  Among  the  Trees.  Qoth  .  1. 00 
Year  With  the  Birds.  Cloth  .  .1.00 
Arabian  Nights.     Bds.           .         .     .40 

Treasury  of  Fairy  Tales.  Qoth  .  i  .00 
Bright  Boys.  Qoth  .  .  .  -75 
Reading  from  the  Spectator.  Bds.  .30 
Tales  from  Henty.  Bds.  .  .  .40 
Stories  from  Dickens.  Bds.  .  .  .40 
Science  Ladders.  Vol.  I.  Cloth  .40 
Science  I^adders.  Vol.  II.  Qoth  .40 
Science  Ladders.     Vol.  III.    Cloth    .50 

Ocean  of  Air.    Giberne.    Cloth    .  1.50 


»'3»3S 
Price  to  Schools,  $12.00 


THE  ••HAWTHORNE  LIBRARY 
CERTIFICATES"  which  we  send 
you  (free)  can  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  your  pupils,  each  one  acting  as  a 
representative  in  obtaining  subscriptions 
for  his  school  library.  Some  pupils  will 
dispose  of  only  two  or  three,  while  others 
will  sell  as  many  as  ten  or  fifteen  shares. 
One  teacher  writes  us  that  the  entire 
amount,  I5.00  or  1 10.00,  was  raised  in 
two  hours  by  this  method,  but  every- 
one, of  course,  cannot  expect  as  excel- 
lent results  as  this;  the  average  time 
being  from  four  to  ten  days. 

The  subscriber  is  given  a  certificate 
of  his  subscription  and  his  name  is 
written  in  the  blank  space  left  for  that 
purpose  on  the  certificate  and  signed 
by  the  pupil. 

This  also  will  have  a  good  effect  on 
the  pupil,  making  him  feel  that  he  is  an 
important  factor  io  securing  a  library 
for  his  school,  and  thereby  stimulating^ 
his  interest  in  the  matter. 


WHAT  HUNDBEDS  TELL  US 


Meets  the  Demands  of  the  Schools  for 

Supplementary  Beading  as  well  as 

Books  for  Home  Beading 

The  Hawthorne  School  Llorary  pur- 
chased by  oar  school  meets  every  demand 
for  supplementary  work  In  the  school,  con- 
taining books  for  each  grade  and  on  nearly 
every  subject  taught  In  the  schools  of  to- 
day. It  has  cultivated  a  taste  for  a  better 
cl  iss  of  reading  in  some  of  the  homes  as 
well  as  among  the  pupils.  I  heartily  rec- 
ommend It  to  all  teachers  and  school 
officers. 

We  purchased  ours  by  the  certificate  plan, 
selling  most  of  the  certificates  during  vaca- 
tion in  March.  The  pupils  are  already  plan- 
ning to  buy  more  of  the  books.  The  library 
case  is  a  little  beauty  for  the  price. 

Mrs.  Viola  Farlow, 
Spring  HiU,  HI. 

Tickets  Oan  Be  Sold  in  a  Few  Days 

Educational  Publishing  Co. 

Gentlemen: —  Your  100  tickets  duly  ar- 
rived. Please  send  76  more  tickets  as  we 
want  the  cloth  binding.  The  100  were  all 
sold  In  three  days.  I  may  send  money  in  a 
few  days  without  waiting  for  the  tickets  to 
arrive,  as  I  know  I  can  sell  them. 
Bbn.  C.  Camp, 

PrJn.  Public  Schools,  Wardner,  Idaho. 

Books  are  Just  as  Bepresented 

I  received  for  my  school  your  Ten  Dol- 
lar Xibrary,  which  was  just  as  you  repre- 
sented.  The  pupils  as  well  as  myself  were 
delighted  with  it,  the  value  of  which  In  my 
school  work  cannot  be  estimated.  We 
raised  the  money  for  the  library  In  three 
weeks  by  giving  a  public  entertainment,  the 
proceeds  of  which  did  not  quite  amount  to 
Ten  Dollars.  We  sold  enough  certificates 
to  make  the  remaining  amount. 

I  gladly  recommend  the  library  to  any 
progre'sslvc  teacher  as  a  valuable  help. 
ROZELLA  Lylk, 
^  m  Artesian,  S.  D. 

Educational  Publishing  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  —  Please  find  enclosed  money 
order  to  the  amount  of  $10.00,  for  which 
you  will  please  ship  to  my  address, 
^»  School  Library  A."  My  pupils  sold 
nearly  one  hundred  ♦'Hawthorne  Certifi- 
cates "  in  about  two  hours  at  the  close  of 
an  afternoon  session  of  school. 

Miss  Gertrude  L.  McDonald- 
Prln.  Walter  Street  Grammar  School, 
Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

Educational  Publishing  Co. 

Gentlemen :  —  Please  send  us  twelve 
School  Libraries  as  per  your  letter  of  Dec. 
27.  Ship  to  Farmington,  Davis  Co.,  Utah. 
Will  remit  on  receipt  of  same. 

N.  T.  PORTKR, 

Supt.  of  School,  Centerville,  Utah. 

Educational  Publishing  Co. 

Enclosed  please  find    money  order  for 
$20.00  for  School  Libraries  as  per  slip. 
E.  W.  Akers, 
Middletown,  CaL 


THE  CREAM  OF  THEM  ALL 

100    Volume    Library   for    Union    Schools. 

FOR    $35. 


1  Story  of  Hiawatha 

2  In  Mythland 

3  Stories  of  Red  Children 

4  Water  Babies 

5  Little  Folks'  Primer 
o  Good  1  ime  Primer 

7  i*:sop's  Fables.    Vol.  I. 

8  "  "        Vol.  II. 

9  Robinson  Crusoe  for  Youngest 

Readers 

10  Story  of  Ulysses 

1 1  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 

12  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland 

13  Through  the  Looking  Glass 

14  Swiss  Family  Robinson 

15  Water  Babies.    Kingsley 

16  Dickens'  Little  Nell 

17  "        Paul  Dombey 

18  Hiawatha,  tire  Indian 

19  Stories  from  Dickens 

20  Tales  from  Henty 

21  Legends  of  Norseland 

22  Stories  of  Old  Germany 

23  Myths  of  Old  Greece.    Vol.  I. 

24  «*  "  **  VolH. 

25  *'         ««         "  Vol  in. 

26  Stories  of  the  Bible.     Vol.  I. 

27  «*  "  •«        Vol.  II. 

28  Scott's  TaUsman 

29  "      Ivanhoe 

30  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Pratt's  Stories  From  Shake|peare 

31  Vol.  I.     Tragedies 

32  Vol.  II.     Comedies 

33  Vol.  III.     History 

34  Stories  from  Dickens 

35  Sketches  of  American  Authors,  Vol.1 

36  *«  "  "     Vol.11 

37  Readings  from  Spectator 

38  Pictures  from  English  Literature 

39  Lady  of  the  Lake 

40  Lady  of  the  Lake  (prose) 

41  Tales  from  Scott 

42  World  History  in  Myth  and  Legend 

43  Dog  of  Flanders 

44  Arabian  Nights 

45  Gulliver's  Travels 

46  Bright  Boys 


.30  Pen  Portraits  of  Literary  Women 

.30  51                                          Vol.1.  1.50 

.30  52                                          Vol.11.  1.50 

•30  53  U.  S,  for  Youngest  Readers  .30 

.30  54  Stories  of  Great  Men  .30 

•30  55  Stories  of  Great  Inventors  ,30 

.30  56  Stories  of  American  Pioneers  .30 

.30  57  Stories  of  Our  Authors  .30 

58  Stories  of  Colonial  Children  40 

.30  American  History  Stories. 

.30  59                             Vol.  L  .36 

.40  60                             Vol.  II.  .36 

.40  61                              Vol  III.  .36 

.40  62                             Vol.  IV.  .36 

40  63  Our  Fatherland  .50 

.40  64  Stories  of  Massachusetts  .60 

40  65  Stories  of  Columbus  40 

40  66  DeSoto,  Marquette  and  LaSalle  .30 

40  67  Great  West                           •  .30 

40  68  Cortes  and  Montezuma  .30 

.40  69  Pizarro  .30 

40  70  Stories  of  Old  Rome  .50 

40  71  Stories  of  England  40 

^30  92  Stories  of  New  York  ,40 

.40  73  Patriotism  in  Prose  and  Verse  .40 

40  74  Some  of  Our  Friends  .30 

.40  75  Plant  Babies  and  Their  Cradles  .30 

40  76  Out  Doors  .30 

40  77  Our  Flower  Friends  .30 

40  78  Friends  of  the  Field  .30 

40  79  Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers  .30 

80  Roots,  Buds  and  Stems  .30 

.50  81  Stories  of  Birdland.     Vol.  I.  .30 

.50  82      "                 "            Vol.  U.  .30 

.50  83  Introduction  to  Leaves  .30 

.40  84  Leaves  from  Nature.     Vol.1.  40 

.40  85        "        "          **         Vol.  II.  40 

.40  86        "        "          "         Vol.111  40 

.30  87  Stories  from  Garden  and  Field  .30 

.60  88  Aunt  May's  Bird  Talks  40 

.30  89  Little  Flower  Folks.     Vol.  I.  .30 

40  90      «          "        "          Vol.  II.  .30 

.40  91  Stories  from  Animal  Land  .50 

.50  92  Story  land  of  Stars  40 

40  93  Stories  of  Industry.    Vol.  I.  .40 

40  94        "               ««          Vol.  II.  40 

40  95  Science  ladders.    Vol.  II.  .40 

.75  96        "            "           Vol.  in.  .40 

40  97  Geography  for  Young  Folks  .30 

.50  98  Little  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe  .50 

.50  99  Science  Ladders.    Vol.  I.  40 

.50  100  Aunt  Martha's  Comer  Cupboard  .40  * 

^.Books  from  one  set  can  be  substituted  for  books  in  another  set  provided  the 
average  list  price  is  the  same. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  substitute  any  Book  in  our 
Catalogue,  equivalent  in  price,  for  those  listed 
in  any  Library. 

If  you  do  not  succeed  in  getting  sufficient  money  to  purchase  a  com- 
plete library,  you  may  select  books  enough  at  list  prices,  less  10  per  cent, 
to  cover  the  amount  raised. 


DPMPMRI^I?  ^^^  ^'^  under  no  obligation,  or  do  not  enter  into  any  contract 
^^^■■^H^^H^^^^^^  to  order  a  library,  unless  you  succeed  in  disposing  of  the  certifi- 
cates. Less  than  I  per  cent  of  those  who  endeavor  to  secure  a  library  by  our  method  are 
unsuccessful  and  return  the  certificates  to  us. 

Address  tor  Circulars  and  Certificates 

£t>ucational  publiebing  Company 

228  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

63  Fifth  Avenue  50  Bromfield  Street  609  Market  Stref 

New  York  Boston .  Digitized  by  ^San  FrancbcJ  IC 


47  King  Arthur 

48  Great  Artists. 

Vol.  I. 

49      •' 

Vol.  II. 

50      "          " 

Vol.  III. 

0iRi$6(ims 


LITTLE 

PRIMARY 

PIECES 


Best  School  Entertainments 

FOR  SPECIAL  DAYS  AND  ALL  DAYS 

What  difflonlties  teachers  hare  in  tirinff  to  provide  salt«ble  mftteriAi  for  eohool  entertain- 
mentfl  and  bow  macb  monex  t hex  spend  without  rerr  satisfactory  resn I tii.  Here  are  sixty-one 
books,  with  the  needs  of  the  teachers  in  riew,  oontaininf  exercises  of  the  most  attraotire  kind  for 
ererr  school  occasion.  They  five  safllcient  material  for  many  years  at  a  cost  mnoh  less  than 
would  otherwise  be  expended  lor  something  that  cannot  prore  as  aatisfaotory. 

Special  Day  Exercises*  85  fine  snooessf ul  exerciseB,  16  for  olosiDg  -      -      -   .95 
Practical  Recitations,  Inexhaustible  Bapply  for  Fridaj  aftemoons-      •      -   .95 
Practical  Declamations,  lOO  short,  pretty  prose  pieces  to  speak     ...  .t5 

Practical  Dialogs,  Short  and  about  life's  real  affairs.  For  :  or  more  pupils  -   .95 
Little  Primary  Pieces,  About  the  only  book  that  comes  down  to  the  child  .   .95 
Primary  Recitations,  Selections  range  from  four  lines  to  4  or  5  stanzas       .   .25 
Natt/re  Recitations,  Pieces  to  speak  about  nature,  flowers,  trees,  birds,  etc.  -  .95 
How  to  Celebrate  Washinffton's  birthday,  lO  exerdses,  drills,  etc.  -      -  .95 
How  to  Celebrate  Thanksffi  vinff  &  Christmas,  All  grade9,song8,tableaQx  .95 
How  to  Celebrate  Arbor  Day,  Origin  of  Arbor  Day,  tree  planting,  etc.      .    .95 
Sprinff  &  Summer  School  Celebrations,  Easter,  May  and  Memorial  Days   .95 
Christmas  Entertainments.  Tableaux,  5  short  plays,  new  songs  .      -      -   .95 
Fancy  Drills  and  Marches,  Wonderful  variety,  appr}priate  for  all  times    •   .95 
Primary  Speaker,  lOO  new  bright  and  sparkling  selections  .....   .95 

Tip  Top  Dialogs,  A  brand  new  collection,  deliirhtf  ully  humorous      ...   .95 

Authors*  Birthdays  No.  1  and  2,  Two  or  three  exercises  on  14  great  authors   .95 
PatrlotlcQuotations,  Over  100  selections  to  inspire  love  of  our  country.      .   .95 
New  Year  and  Midwinter  Exercises,  Exactly  fits  the  season      ...  .95 

Quotation  Book  for  Grammar  Grades,  840  short,  pleasing  extracts   -      .   .95 

TImothv  Cloverseed,  Country  boy  in  City.   Yery  laughable 15 

Who  killed  Cock  Robin,  and  Marching  Exercises,  Finely  lUus.  .  .  .30 
His  Royal  Nibs,  Visitors  to  Mayor's  office,  humorous  dsKrkeeper,  etc.  -  .  .15 
Van  Amburffh's  Menafi:erie,  Humorous  play  about  County  Circus-      .      .  .15 

Months  of  the  Year,  Play  for  Dec.  and  Jan.,  18  pupils 15 

New  Pai  riotic  Exercises,  Short  play  for  any  patHotio  occasion     ...   .15 

RECEPTION  DAY  SERIES,  6  vol      Amine  of  material  covering  every  pos- 
sible want,  set  $1.00,  each    ........  ...   .90 

Wonderful  Doctor,  Take  oir  on  the  Doctor-faker  of  the  country      -      -      -  .15 

Gala  Day  Dialogs,  New,  original,  fine  for  Christmas 95 

Christmas  Meeting,  for  25  children.  Dryads,  Jack  Frost,  Father  Time  -  .  .15 
Bird  Play,  All  common  birds  represented,  simple  costumes,  illus.  -  .  .  .15 
Arbor  Day  in  Primary  Room,  Recitations  and  songs  for  small  children  -  .15 
Arbor  Day  Exercises,  No.  2,  Fresh,  bright  program  ready  for  use  -  .  .10 
Banne  r  Days  of  the  Republic,  Patriotic  Songs  with  pretty  cos  umes  -  .  .15 
Lincoln  the  Patriot,  Program  for  his  birthday  or  other  patriotic  exercise  -  .15 
Flan  Dav  in  School  Room,  Recitations  with  music.  Flag  Drill,  etc.  -  -  -  .15 
Fancy  Scarf  Drills,  Music  and  80  Movements.  Yery  graceful  for  girls  .  .  .15 
Primary  Fancy  Drills,  Four  Fairies  for  little  girls.  lUng  Dri  1  for  24  children  .15 
Object  Lesson  In  History,  Historic  exerrlse  with  scenes  about  Boston  •  .  .15 
Visit  from  Mother  Goose,  Christmas  plar  for  pnmary  children  -  -  .  .16 
Mother  Goose  Festival,  Musical  Entertainment.  Yery  attractive  -  -  -  .16 
Little  Red  Ridinsr-Hood,  Musical  play.  Full  directions  for  costi^mes  -  .  .16 
Visit  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Santa  Claus,  for  21  or  more  pupils— all  grades  -  .16 
A  Noble  Spy,  A  play  for  boys -six  acta.  Historical  TNathan  Hale)  -  -  .  .16 
Work  Conquers,  Five  closing  exercises  for  1 1  boys  and  girls.  -  -  -  -  .16 
Christmas  Star,  Fancy  drill  for  10  girls  with  songs  and  recitations  .  .   .16 

Mother  Nature's  Festival,  For  Spring,  Birds.  Flowers,  Trees,  April,  May  -  .16 
At  the  Court  of  King  Winter,  For  Christmas,  Winter,  Winds,  Santa  Clauw,  etc.  .16 

Cominffof  Flora,  Simple  cantata  for  10  to  80  pupils  on  Nature 16 

Farmer'sSchool— The  Visit,  Two  bright  little  motion  plays 16 

Greenville  Debating  Society,*  Shall  there  be  trusts?"  '*Shall  women  voUr?"  .16 
Kins  Richard  III.,  Shakespeare's  Great  Play  condensed  for  school  use  -  •  .16 
Our  Lysander,  Yery  laughably  brings  out  doting  mother  and  son  -  -  -  .16 
Six  Musical  Entertainments,  Six  simple,  bright  pieces  for  any  school  .  .15 
Uncle  Sam*s  Examination,  Bright  historical  operetta  for  21  boys  -  -  -  .16 
The  School  Consrrcss,  A  miniature  congress  in  scbool        .....   .16 

SPECIAL  OFFER-Till  December  15,  1904,  $1.25  worth  of  above 
series  for  $1.00  with  each  orJer,  if  the  advertisement  is  quoted  or  enclosed. 


Have  You  or  Your  Teachers  Sem 

the  NEW  ^ 

MONTH 

BY  I 

MONTH 

BOOKS 

FOR  PRIMARY  TEACHERS 


The  December  Number  full 
of  good  things  for  De- 
cember and  CHRIST^ 
MAS,  as  a  sample   *      -       ^25 

Set,  ten  volumes  in  paper 

prepaid       -      .      .      .   |2.25 


Three  beautiful  Vohimes  in  Red 
Clofh  Bindijig 


Large    Descriptive    Circular    in    coU>\ 
FREE  on  application 

Get  the  NEW 

MONTH 

BY 

MONTH 

^       BOOKSip 

Kellogg' s  Teachers'  Catalog  free.  KeUoft'*  School  iMttrtminmtnt  Catalog  fret. 

I..  KF.T.r.or^r;  a  no     %i-w*-^.nwx»  Vmm*  M<n*K  »««.*.»«    lurw  vr 
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Get  the  Winter  Volume 
containing  Dec.,  Jan., 
and  Feb.,  numbers  -      -    $1.2J 

Set  of  three  Volumes  in 

cloth,  prepaid    -     -      -    $3.5( 


PRIMARY     EDUCATION 


MODERN 
SCHOOL-ROOM  HELPS 


Ffiawatha  Drawing  and  Sewing  Cards 

This  set  of  1 6  cards  is  intended  for  use  in  con- 
nection mth  "The  Story  of  Hiawatha,"  ''Stories  of 
the  Red  Children,"  etc.    Price,  a  5  cents* 

DoU  Outline  Cards  for  Color  Work 
and  Drawing 

Sixteen  cards,  5^  x  8,  with  full  directions  for 
coloring  on  each  card*    Price,  25  cents. 

Bird  Outlines  for  Color  Work 

Sixteen  cards,  5^  x  8,  of  common  birds,  with  full 
directions  for  coloring  on  each  card.  These  cards 
are  e<^ially  good  for  sewing  cards  or  outline  draw- 
ing.   Price,  25  cents. 


Augsburg^s  Action  Drawing  Cards 

A  series  of  four  sets  of  cards  representing  Action, 
and  designed  to  aid  in  die  teaching  of  action  draw- 
ing in  the  Primary  Grades. 

Set  I.  The  Action  of  Little  Men. 

II.  Th,e  Action  of  the  Deer, 

in.  The  Action  of  the  Horee. 

IV.  The  Action  of  the  Dog. 

Price,  so  cents  per  Set. 


Drawing  Cards  for  Scat  Work 

Set      I.  Round  Forms. 

Set    n.  "Things  Like  a  Box." 

Set  in.  "Things  Like  a  Cylinder." 

Set  IV.  "Things  Like  a  Prism." 

Set     V.  Pussy  Cats. 

Price,  25  cents  per  Set. 


Primary  Arithmetic  Guxis 

Put  up  in  envelope,  containing  sufficient  for  250 
cards,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  square,  printed . 
on  both  sides,  500  figures  and  arithmetical  signs» 
assorted  colors.    Price,^  15  cents. 


Alphabet  Cards 

Put  up  in  envelope,  containing  sufficient  for  250 
cards,  each  about  Uiree-fourths  of  an  inch  square, 
printed  on  both  sides,  500  letters,  on  heavy  card- 
board, assorted  colors.     Price,  15  cents. 


OAT 


Domino  Number  Gtrds 

Price,  25  cents 


Primary  Language  Cards 

Sixty  unique  cs^ds  with  index,  prepared  by  one 
of  Boston's  most  successful  teachers.  Useful  for 
Spelling,  Punctuation^  and  Language  Work.  In 
neat  box.    Price,  25  cents. 

Sample  Card.     (Reduced  Size) 


to— too— two-' 

I  was late  for  the  car,  so 

I  walked. 

I  think  it  was far 

walk. 

Those children  are 

small  — :-  be  out  alone. 

I  went the  store buy 


—  papers. 
I  went  — 
It  is  


that  store, 


rainy- 


go  out 


much  for  your 


You  paid 
book. 

Will  you  give  me cents 

for  a  stamp? 

Yes,  and  buy stamps  for 

me, . 
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PRIMARY     EDUCATION 


What  a  Pros^ressive  Superintendent  says  of  them : 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that, we  are 
using  1700  copies  of  the  5-cent  classics  in  the  Salem 
schools.  These  little  books  were  introduced  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year  and  are  winning  their  way 
with  the  pupils  and  teachers. 

L.  R.  Traver, 
Stipt.  of  Schools,  Salem,  Ore. 

SINGLE  COPIES,  SEVEN  CENTS.   FIVE  OR  MORE,  FIVE  CENTS  EACH 


First  Qrade. 

No.  2.    /ICsop's  Fables. 

Adapted  for  primary  gradejt.    Large  type.    Fox  and 

the  Lion,  Pox  and  the  Grape*,  The  Cock  a-Doodle  and 

-  the  Piece  of  Gold,  The  Wolf  and  the  Goat,  The  Lazy 

Grasshopper,  The  Wolf  and  the  Crane,  The  Kid  and  the 

Wolf,  The  Fox  and  the  Crow,  The  Stag  at  the  Lake. 

No.  3.    JE^ov's  Fablks. 

Same  aa  above.  The  Hawk  an<!  the  Nightingale, 
The  Snake'a  Eggs,  The  Fox  anfl  the  Crab,  The  Am  and 
the  Dove  The  Dog  and  the  Shadow,  The  Cat  and  the 
Krds,  The  Fox  and  the  WcJj,  The  Fox  and  the  Stork. 

No.  i^.    Selections  from  JEso?,    I* 

Same  as  above,  containioK   the  Two  Frogs,  The 
Battle  of  the  Birds  and  Beasts,  The  Loxk  and  Her  Young 
Ones,  The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,  The  Uon  and  the 
,   Mouse,  The  Boy  and  the  Nettle,  The  Little  Mouse. 

No.  12.    Selections  from  Mscyp,    II. 

Same  a«  above,  containing  The  Blind  Maa  and  the 
Lame  Man,  The  Wind  and  the  Sun,  The  Arab  and  the 
Camel,  The  Crabs,  The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb.  The  Rat 
and  the  Elephant,  The  Fly  and  the  Horse. 

No.  73.    Buds,  Stems  and  Roots. 

A  tittle  Nature  Reader  alteut  the  vartoua  klndi  of 
buds.    Illustrated. 

No.  74.    What  Annie  Saw. 

Nature  Stories,  telling  of  a  Snail,  Blackbird,  Beetle, 
a  Kiuy,Mrs.  Mouse,  Rabbits,  and  other  familiar  animals. 

No.  77.    Flower  Friends.    I. 

Another  delightful  nature  reader,  telling  about  the 
early  spring  flowers,  in  simple  language- 
No.  109.    The  Butterfly  Baby. 

Containing  the  story.  Mother  Butterfly's  Baby,  by 
Kate  ParclK  and  the  story,  What  the  Grasshopper  Said 
to  Annie,  The  Katydid.    A  charming  little  reader. 

No.  xio.    Plant  Babies. 

Stories  ol  the  Peach  Baby,  Melon  Babies,  and  other 
richly  illustrated  stories. 

No.  143.    Babes  of  the  Wood. 

Still  another  nature  reader,  large,  clear  type,  telling 
about  the  oak  tree's  babies,  the  waluuts,  horse  chestnuts, 
hazel  nut,  Brazil  nut,  nuts  with  wings,  pine  cones,  Mrs. 
Sumac's  babies,  golden  rod,  etc. 

No.  144.    Nature  Stories. 

Telling  about  oranbcrries,  beans,  peas,  and  other 
plants  and  vegetables. 

No.  215.    The  Butterfly's  Home. 

Similar  to  No.  109. 

Second  Grade. 

No.  7.    Little  Red  Riding  Hood. 

The  Story  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  told  in  simnle 
form.    Illustrated,  large  type. 

No.  8.    Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

Always  interesting  to  children,  told  in  simple  form. 

No.  7$.     Roots  and  Stems. 

Nature  Stories  for  second  grade.  Large,  clear  type. 
Illustrated. 

No.  76.    Bird  Frien.ds. 

Stories  about  the  Woodpecker,  Flicker,  Ptirple 
Finch,  The  Cuckoo,  Red-«  -ed  Vireo,  Black  and  Yellow 
Warbler,  The  Bank  Swallow.     Full-page  illustrations. 

No.  78.    Flower  Friends.    II. 

Nature  Stories  along  the  same  line  as  No.  77.  Fully 
illustrated. 

No.  79.    Flower  Friends.    III. 

Similar  to  77  and  78.     Fully  illustrated. 

No.  87.     Legends  of  the  Springtime. 

Being  the  story  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  English 
version,  and  the  story  of  Siegfried  and  Brunlulde,  Ger- 
«Mn  W«ioa.  ^ 


No.  185.    R(»BiNsoN  Crusoe.    Part  I, 

In  simple  form  for  second  grade  children.  Tbeatory 
is  complete  in  four  numbers.     Fully  illustrated. 


No.  186. 
No.  187. 
Na  188. 


RoniNsoN  Crusoe. 
Robinson  Crusoe. 
Robinson  Crusoe, 


Part  II. 
Part  III. 
Part  IV, 

I. 


No.  189.    Children  of  History. 

The  Story  of  the  life  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Ful- 
ton, S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Eli  Whitney,  Edison,  told  in  simple 
language.    Large,  clear  type. 

No.  190.    Children  of  History.    II. 

The  story  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Audaboo,  Webster, 
Emerson,  Bryant. 

No.  196.    Legends  or  thk  Springtime.    II. 

How  the  Summer  Came  (Indian  Legend),  Idun 
and  the  Apples  (Norse  I.egend). 

No.  198.    Thb  Flower  World. 

Containing  many  stories  and  legends  about  0owen; 
also  ic-uiy  designs  for  brush  work. 


No.  I. 


Third  Gr»de. 

Grimm's  Fairy  TAles. 


Adapted  by  Mara  L.  Pratt  lor  the  third  ^ade  chil- 
dren.  Contains  the  following  stories:  The  Princess  and 
Her  Servant,  The  Golden  Goose,  The  Frog  Prince. 

N#.  4.    Grimm*s  Fairy  Tales.    II. 

Uniform  with  No.  i.  Hans  in  Luck,  Jack  6f  all 
Trades,  The  Brother  and  Sister. 

No.  13.    Selections  from  Grimm.    I. 

Uniform  with  x  and  4.  The  Three  little  Men  in  the 
Wood,  Hansel  and  Gretel 

No,  14.    Selections  from  Grimm.    II. 

Same  as  13.  The  White  Sert)ent,  Mother  Holle, 
The  Musicians. 

No.  9.    The  Story  of  Bryant. 

a  short  biography  ol  3a  pages,  suitable  to  the  under- 
standing of  third  grade  children.  Our  third  grade  list 
contains  biographies  of  twenty-five  noted  men  and 
women.  Teachers  will  find  this  set  invaluable  to  have  on 
their  desk  so  as  to  have  at  hand  a  short  yet  complete 
history  of  the  following: 

No.  25.  Story  of  CoLUMBua. 

No.  26.  Putnam. 

No.  27.  Penn. 

No.  28.  Washingtom. 

No.  29.      P'RANKLHt. 

No.  30.  Webster.     . 

No.  31.  Lincoln, 

No.  35.  Lowell. 

No.  36.  Tennyson. 

No.  42.  Whittier. 

No.  43.  Cooper. 

No.  44.  Fulton. 

No.  48.  Eli  Whitney. 

No.  60.  Edison. 

No.  61.  Hawthorne. 

No.  62.  S.  F.  B.  MoRSK. 

No.  63.  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

No.  64.  James  Watt. 

N«.  70.  STBTKBHaOir. 


I  No.  71.    iRviNa 
No.  72.    Pocahontas. 
No.  81.    Cyrus  W.  Field, 
No.  20.  Stories  from  Garden  and  Fdcld.  L 

Contains  15  short   stories   that   first   appeand  U 
Frimarf  BdnttUion,  -#•*'««•  « 

No.  21..  Stories  from  Garden  and  Fisld.  VL 

^     Contains.  14  stories  about  paasies,  ferns,  etc 

No.  45.    Stories  of  the  Pilgrbcs. 

«      In  simple  form,  the  story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fatbers. 

No.  46.    Story  Of  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

-  Besides  the  story  of  the  tea  party,  the  book  coniaim 
W9rds  and  music  of  two  songs,  "  Revolutionary  Tm" 
and  "  The  Origin  of  YankeeDoodle."        "***~~^  •■ 

N©.  68.    Story  of  the  Norsemen. 

iw^^fk/K^y  »V  simple  Jonn,  by  Mrs.  S.  E.  Dwrss,  ol 
how  the  brave  Norse  Eric  discorered  America. 

No.  69.    Puss  IN  Boots. 

^1   ^x*i  ^^,  always  of  interest  to  boys  and  giik  is  the 
lale  Of  Pnss  in  Boots. 

No.  95.    Stories  op  Revolutwn.    I. 

Story  of  Lexington  and  Concord  in  simple  fans. 

No.  96.    Stories  of  Kbvolution.    n. 

Same  as  above.    British  driven  from  Boston. 

No.  lox.    Stories  of  Revolutipn.    in. 

Same  as  95  and  96.    Battle  of  Long  Island. 

No.  120.    The  Liberty  Bull. 

Story  Written  bv  Mrs.  S.  K.  Dawes«  also  cootaici 
toe  complete  poeq|,  begintsing 

"  There  was  tnmultin  the  City, 
In  the  quaint  old  Quaker  town." 


10  Cent  Readers 
grade  il 

Stories  or  Famous  Pictures.    !♦ 


qradb  IlL 

RusKiN's  King  of  the  Golden  Rivnu 

Edited  for  yotmg  chadroo  by  Ei^oisk  McVat. 

Sewell's  Black  Beauty. 
Story  of  Landotrr.    (Illtis.) 
Story  of  5onheur.    (lUtis.) 

GRADE  IV. 

MuLOCK's  Little  Lamb  Prince. 

Edited  for  chiklien  of  America  by  S.  Noms. 

Dickens*  Christmas  Carol. 

Dickens*  The  Crickot  on  the  Hearth. 

grade  v. 

Swift's  Guluver  Among  the  Little 
People  of  Liluput, 

Edited  for  young  people  by  E.  O.  CteAfMAN. 

Swift's  Guluver  Among  the  Giants. 

Edited  for  young  people  by  E.  O.  CikAmAir. 
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